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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


A 1 


Cliildren’s  Employment  Commission. 


Report  by  Major  J.  G.  Burns  on  the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young 
Persons  iu  Paper-Mills,  &c.,  in  the  South-Eastern  Counties  of  England  j and 
on  the  State,  Condition,  and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young  Persons. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  Having  completed  the  duty  entioisted  to  me  by  you  of  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  cliildren  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  paper-mills  in  Kent, 
Bucks,  and  Plerts,  I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  my  labours. 

I. — Age  and  Numbers. 


Papkb-Mills  tK 
Kent,  Bocks, 
AND  Herts. 

Report  by 
M^or  J.  Q.  Burnt. 


2.  I inspected  and  took  evidence  in  57  paper-mills,  and  also  inspected  five  others, 
where  there  being  no  young  persons  emplo5’ed  I did  not  take  evidence ; in  all  I saw 
the  children  and  young  persons  at  their  respective  employments.  The  names  and 
owners  of  the  mills  are  detailed  in  the  minutes  of  evidence.  There  are  ia  them 
256  males ; of  these  60  ure  under  13  years  of  age,  nnd  196  between  13  and.l8 ; 
and  180  females,  of  whom  12  are  under  13,  and  168  between  13  and  18.  The 
greater  part  of  the  boys  under  13  in  Bucks  and  Herts  are  employed  iu  rag- 
houses. 

3.  1 have  carefully  examined  such  of  the  tabular  forms  as  have  been  sent  to  me, 
and  comparing  therii  tritb  the  ages,  as  given  by  the  several  parties  examined  by 
me,  find  them  to  correspond ; in  no  one  case,  in  my  opinion,  has  there  been  an 
attempt  at  concealing  ages ; in  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for"  such  concealment 
as  very  young  people  are  not  employed  in  paper-mills.  Of  the  131  boys  and  lads 
examined  l)y  me  29  were  under  13  years  of  age ; and  of  these  latter  only  2 under 
1 0 and  above  9 ; of  95  .girls  examined  8 only  Avere  imder  13  years,  and  none 
under  10. 


II.-Houks  of  Work. 

4.  Rag-cutters  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a-day  in  summer,  includino'  the 
time  taken  up  in  dinner,  which  in  general  is  one  hour ; but  as  they  are  paid  Ijy  the 
piece  they  take  their  own  time,  and  generally  take  less  than  one  hour.  In  winter 
the  hours  are  fewer,  as  tliey  come  to  work  late  and  leave  off  soon,  from  want  of 
light ; no  candlelight  being  allowed  in  rag-houses. 

5.  The  hours  of  working  of  paper-pickers  (picking  knots  out  of  the  paper  after 

being  dried  and  before  glazing)  are  much  the  same  as  rag-cutters.  Paper-glazers’ 
hours  are  about  12,  including  meals  ; but  extia  or  over-work  is  sometimes  done  by 
this  class ; on  such  occasions,  when  they  u'ork  all  night,  they  are  allowed  one 
hour  between  12  and  1 o’clock,  and  two  horn's  before  commencing  work  again,  to 
lie  down.  (No.  35,  Elizabeth  Tarkin.)  In  other  cases  work  in  sets,  one  coming 
on  at  6 in  the  evening  and  staying  till  12 ; another  relieving  them  and  staying  tiu 
6 in  the  morning.  ^ 

" Don’t  very  often  now  work  over-hours ; did  last  summer.” — (No.  103,  Martha  Bennett.) 
The  greater  part  of  over-Avork  in  glazing,  however,  is  prolonged  generally  to  7,  8, 
or  9 at  night;  seldom  later. 

6.  Apprentices  and  others  employed  iu  drying  lofts  and  at  the  lay-stool  (taking 
out  the  wet  sheets  from  between  felts)  work  from  13  to  14  hours  daily  (part  over 
work  all  above  eight  hours,  and  paid  for  extra)  ; but  they  are  mostly  stout  well- 
grown  young  men. 

W.  B 
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A 2 REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 
PiPoR-MiiiE  IS  7.  The  lads  attoched  to  the  pulii-engiue  generally  woi  h 34  hom-s  on  and  34  hours 

‘Kent,  Sticks,  Qg‘_ 

andJ^rts.  «<Sometimes  get  three  or  hours  sleep  n\  the  place  where  we  have  our  mcala." — (No.  9,  Thomas 
Report^  Grigsby.)  “ Get  about  an  hour’s  sleep.” — (No.  2'23,  James  Marshall.)  _ 

Major  . G.  urns.  whose  engine  MurshaU  works  says — 

“ Tho  two  boys  who  work  wtli  me  get  on  an  average  four  or  live  hours'  sleep,”— (No. 
224,  William  Simmouds,) 

Tills  seems  likely,  and  is  coiifirincd  by  No.  161,  Francis  Francis,  wlio  says  — 

" Sometimes  when  we  work  all  niglitwc  favour  the  lads  aud  let  them  got  a Uulc  sleep." 

8.  At  other  places,  {IS  at  Cooklisim  Mill,  the  I mys  attending  the  paper  maclmie 
and  fire  in  engine-house,  have  very  severe  work  six  days  aud  three  nights  iu  the 

. week. 

“Feel  very  sleepy  at  nights;  sometimes  get  a nap.” — (No.  134  Timothy  Heath.) 
Sometimes  get  a little  sleep ; sit  down  when  wc  have  cut  the  paper,  sojnctiiucs  lor  half 
an  hour.” — (No.  135,  John  Middleton.) 

Also,  at  Boiieneml  Mill,  a lad  glazing  boards,  says — 

“ All  after  five  over-work ; work  over-hours  nearly  every  day  iu  the  week ; stay  till  10 ; 
did  so  last  night;  very  tired  and  sleepy  at  such  times;  could  liai'dly  keep  up  my  head 
last  night ; TCndd  rather  not  work'that  way,  but  I mu.Kl,  as  mistress  would  kai'c  some  mie 
else.'’ — (No.  144,  George  Peatt.) 

9.  The  sentences  in  itidics  are  a sufficient  reason  for  young  and  other  persons 
working  thus  hard  and  over-tasking  their  strength,  as  were  they  to  give  up  the 
work  there  are  hundreds  out  of  einployineat  ready  to  supply  their  places. 

10.  To  some  of  tlie  paper-machines  are  attached  cutting  apparatus,  catching  the 
sheets  as  they  fiill  from  which  is  the  employment  of  young  lads,  and  a very  tedious 
one  it  is;  it  requires  close  attention  as  long  as  the  machine  works.  At  South 
Darenth  Mill  Mr.  Hall  employs  sets  of  hoys  who  work  at  night  one  week  and  during 
the  day  another  alternately. 

11.  As  the  paper-machines  are  genemlly  going  from  5 iind  6 a.m.  to  7,  8,  and 
9 P.M.,  the  lads  who  attend  and  witch,  the  paper  on  them,  find  who  catch  the  slieets 
falling  from  the  cutting-apparatus,  where  one  is  attached,  have  a veiy  tediousVud 
long  (though  not  as  to  manual  labour)  hsu’d  work.  Further  remarks  ou  this  point 
will  appear  in  the  division  on  Meals. 

12.  The  chief  causes  of  over-work  are  an  unusual  press  of  business,  (a  rjire 
occurrence  at  present,)  making  up  lost  time  from  the  machinery  being  at  a stJind, 
if  ste{im-power  by  repairing  derangement,  if  water  to  make  U]>  from  its  loss  at  diy 
sejisons  and  overflow  at  others,  and  seems  (at  least  the  two  latter)  iinavoidablc. 

Meals.  -- — III. — filEALS 

*1^.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  is  almost  invariably  (cases  licreafter  specified 
excepted)  one  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  if  they  stay  after 
6 p.M.  b^f  an  hour  for  tea,  but  the  great  majority  being  paid  by  piece  take  their 
own  time ; many  go  home  to  their  meals,  others  eat  them  at  the  mills,  at  all  of 
which  there  are  places  for  cooking  or  wanning  food ; the  distance  fnmi  their 
homes  regulating  them  in  this  respect. 

14.  The  lads  who  attend  the  paper-machines,  both  those  watching  sind  those 
catching  the  slieets  from  cutter,  and  those  at  pulp-engiiics,  iu-e  not  allowed  any 
time  for  inealsj  but  eat  them  as  they  best  can,  and  when  they  find  opportunity : of 
this  very  uncomfortable  mode  of  eating  they  complain  much ; some  of  them  get 
their  relations  to  watch  their  work  while  they  eat. 

“No  regular  time  for  meals,  eat  tliem  while  at,  work  when  we  can;  get  plenty;  but  it  ain’t 
comfortable.’* — (No.  61,  W.  Giles.)  “Don't have  above  five  minutes  for  meals,  and  obliged 
to  be  on  the  look  out  while  eating.” — (No.  62,  James  Wisenden.)  “ Has  to  stand  and  eat 
our  meals  and  do  our  work,  not  allowed  any  time;  it  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  we  some- 
times spoil  the  sheets  when  we  have  anything  greasy  to  cat;  liave  plenty  to  eat.” (No.  95 

Henry  Webb.) 

15.  In  all  the  mills  there  is  ample  opportunity  and  accommodation  for  ablution; 
the  work  does  not  require  change  of  clothii^,  but  there  are  places  generally  for 
hanging  up  superfluous  clothing,  as  coats,  snawls,  bonnets,  &c.  In  very  few  places 
is  the  power,  whether  wtiter  or  steam,  stopped  during  meals. 

16.  The  machinery,  when  requiring  it,  is  cleaned  by  adults;  fixed  parts  when 
at  work,  but  wheels  and  cylinders  when  stopped.— (No.  187,  J.  Woodbridge.) 

“ Clean  the  machine  when  it’s  going ; only  the  brass  cocks  where  the  steam  goes  out,  not 
the  wheels  or  any  part  in  motion.’’ — (No.  155,  S.  West.) 
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IV. — Natube  or  Emplo-Aient. 

AND  Hems. 

17.  Cutting  rags,  picking,  separating,  and  glazing  paper  (the  later  placing  E,e~rtb 
sheets  of  paper  between  copper  aiKl  zinc  plates,  putting  them  between  rollers  ana  Major *J^o..^urjis. 
receiving  tlxem  aftei*  passing  through),  are  the  chief  employments  of  the  girls.  In 
Bucks  and  Herts  boys  and  lads  are  also  emploj'ed  in  rag-houses. 

18.  In  those  mills  where  paper  is  made  by  hand,  some  few  lads  are  employed  at 
the  lay-stool  (taking  the  wet  sheets  from  between  the  felts),  and  a fewer  still  in 
“ drawing  slice,”  smoothing  the  sheets  after  the  last  process,  some  in  the  drying 
loft,  and  others  cutting  skins  for  the  preparation  of  size — this  latter  1 only  met 


Natwrb  op  Em- 
ployment. 


in  Messrs  Bulstan’s  mill. 

19.  Where  paper  is  made  by  machinery  some  boys  and  lads  are  employed  in 
watcliing  the  paper  as  it  passes  over  the  rollers,  and  occasionally  attending  to  the 
the  fires  where  there  are  cutting  apparatus  attached ; some  are  emplo3'ed  in  catch- 
ing the  sheets  as  they  fall  and  laying  them  smooth ; when  there  is  no  cutting 
apparatus  others  assist  in  cutting  paper  oif  the  reels  by  manual  labour. 

20.  In  all  mills,  whether  the  paper  he  made  by  hand  or  machine,  the  pulp  grind- 
ing engine  is  kept  constantly  going ; for  the  most  part  adults  are  engaged  in  this 
x^'orlc,  though  some  few  lads  attend,  but  are  mostly  relieved  every  24  hours. 

21.  The  operations  of  picking,  parting,  and  glazing*  paper  are  very  cleanly  and 
healthy.  Rag-cutting  is  of  all  the  work  in  paper-mills  by  far  the  most  unpleasant, 
and  one  would  think  from  the  thick  atmosphere  breatlied  must  be  in  the  ej:treme 
unhealthy,  yet  it  really  is  not  so,  those  working  at  it  looking  on  the  whole  as 
robust  and  healthy  as  those  otherwise  employed;  of  the  16  evidences  here  quoted 
as  complaining  of  annoyance  from  the  dust  of  the  rags,  only  four  (Nos.  107,  121, 
156,  and  185)  seem  to  feel  it  very  seriously. 


" Except  the  rags  are  very  dirty  we  don't  feel  it;  if  very  dirty,  as  London  rags,  gives  a 
headach.  Don’t  feel  the  dust  particular  anuoying." — (No.  23,  Maria  A.  Piper.)  “ Dust 
from  rags  sometimes  makes  my  head  ache;  have  in  general  good  health.” — (l^o.  38,  M.  A. 
Ashton.)  “ Somedraes  have  a headach  very  bad  from  the  dust  of  the  rags.”— (No.  55,  Eliza 
Mills.)  The  dust  sometimes  hurts  rac  on  my  chest,  not  always.” — (No.  56,  E.  Heivey.) 
" Have  very  good  health,  hut  the  dust  from  the  rags  sometimes  gets  into  my  throat.” — 
(No.  87,  S.  barker.)  “ Tlie  dust  don’t  agree  with  my  head ; sometimes  am  kept  from  work 
for  two  or  three  days ; does  not  happen  so  very  often.”— (No.  104,  Maria  Gower.)  “Dust 
stops  upon  ray  stomach ; it  hurts  ray  health;  sometimes  go  home  two  or  three  times  a-woek.” 
— (No.  107,  flarriet  Belchambers.)  Sometimes  am  ill  for  a little  wliile;  dust  makes  me 

so;  once  was  obliged  to  stay  away  a fortnight;  have  very  good  health  just  now;  not  stayed 
away  from  work  lately.” — (No.  108,  Amy  Holland.)  “ When  on  very  dirty  rags,  makes  me 
cough,  and  often  makes  my  head  ache  j it  ain’t  very  often  I’m  ill ; only  once  did  not  come  to 
work,  when  I had  the  scarlaUna.” — (No.  120,  Helen  Green.)  “ Work  tires  me;  injures  my 
health ; always  got  a wheezing  in  my  chest ; never  obliged  to  stay  away  ; sometimes  go  home 
for  half  the  day,  and  at  other  times  lie  down ; I think  if  I was  out  of  the  dust  I should  be 
better.” — (No.  121,  Emma  Taylor.)  “Very  often  has  the  headach;  thinks  it’s  from  the 
dust  of  the  rags;  was  amy  three  days  from  work  once,  that’s  all.” — (No.  132,  Abraham 
Sltarp.)  “ Dust  sometimes  makes  me  ill;  makes  my  head  ache  ; not  very  often  obliged  to 
slay  away  from  work.” — (No.  151,  Mary  Wheeler.)  “Dust  makes  my  head  ache  sometimes; 
sometimes  feel  very  bad  at  my  stomach  for  a while;  have  stayed  away  from  work  from 
illness.” — (No.  156,  David  Smith.)  “ Went  home  yesterday  with  a headach ; have  it  some 
times  once  a-month,  sometimes  oftener ; wa.s  not  so  till  I began  to  cut  rags.” — (No.  185, 
John  Francis.)  “ Sometimes  it  makes  my  inside  bad ; not  very  often ; the  rags  ain’t  so  dusty 
now.” — (No.  188,  T.  Carter.) 


22.  Dr.  Sibbald,  of  Maidstone,  ICent,  and  Mr.  Turner,  surgeon,  of  Wycomb, 
Bucks,  both  places  in  the  very  centre  of  the  paper-mills,  and  both  medical  gen- 
tlemen having  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  diseases  of  the  working  classes, 
stated  to  me  that  they  considered  paper-makers  to  enjoy  as  good  health  as  any 
other  class  of  people ; and,  what  a casual  observer  of  rag-houses  would  think 
incredible,  that  pulmonary  complainte  are  not  more  frequent  among  them  than 
others. 

23.  The  robust,  healthy  appearance,  and  rosy  complexions  of  most  of  the  girls 
and  lads  speak  confirmation  of  this,  more  especially  m Kent,  for  a finer  looking 
race  than  those  employed  in  paper-mills  can  nowhere  be  seen ; in  Bucks,  in  point 
of  stature,  they  are  inferior  to  those  in  Kent,  but  this,  I am  told  by  Mr.  Nixon,  a 
surgeon  at  Stony  Stratford,  is  a physical  peculiarity  of  the  county,  and  not  con- 
fine to  any  class  or  trade. 
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A 4 REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS^ON  THE 
Px?bh-Mtlls  in  V.' — State  of  the  Places  or . Work. 

Kent,  Bucks,  „ . v'  ^ • i t ■ 

AND  Herts.  24.  All  tlie  puper-niills ‘are  beautifully  sitimt^  by  stremiis  lu  slieltcrcd  and 
- *~  healthy  spots,  and  thoroughly  drained.  In  all  the  places  where  the  jieciplc  are  at 

Major  JuMw.  work  there  is  ample  space.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  tlireo  small  mills,  there 
— are  separate  privies  for  males’  iiucl  females ; aud  the  privies  being  crcetcd  over  tlie 
riAra™orWoRK  streams,  no  accumulation  of  filth  can  take  plgcc. 

25.  In  the  rooms  where  paper  is  made  in  macliiucs  piussing  over  cylinders  boated 
by  steam;  tlie  temperature  is  about  TO®  Fahrenheit,  btit  outlets  in  tlie  root  for  the 
escape  of  the  steam  are  provided,  'wliicb,  aiwisted  by  other  incans  of  vcutiiatioii  from 
openings  in  the  walls  near  the  floor,  aud  open  windows,  must  render  the  heat  very 
bearable. 

26.  The  soils  or  rooms  where  jficking,  parting,  aud  glazing  ptipcr  arc.  carried 
on,  are  invariably  clean  aiid  'large,  with  ample  ventilation,  'j’luj  riig-hoiises  diirer 
very  much,  many  of  them  bemg  lofty,  large,  and,  where  the  finer  sorts  of  jiaper 
are  made,  very  clean,  as  the  ra^s  used  arc  nmeh  lc.ss  foul ; otluu-.s  low  and  imrnMv: 
but  all  have  aii’,  either  by  Ojiemng  the  wmd<jws,  or,  as  in  some  I'ew  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  dooi-s  at  either  end  being  open  produces  a thorough  current : still 
in  some,  where  the  rags  are  very  dirty  aud  foul,  a hurricane  bloiidng  throngli 
them  would  fail  in  cleiuring  the  abominably  dense  atmosphere  of  heavy  dust. 

Accident.  VI.^AcCIDENTS. 

27.  Smith  and  AUnutt’s  mill : — Mr.  Smith’s  son,  in  an  amateur  atbmipt  to  glaze 
paper,  got  his  fingers  between  the  rollers,  and  was  inucli  hurt.  Mr.  Phipps’s, 
River- Mill: — A plumber’s  boy,  assisting  in  repairing  some  part  of  the  mill,  lostu 
finger  by  touching  a part  he  was  warned  against  going  neai’ ; the  place  where  he 
was  hurt  is  well  fenced,  and  opened  on  this  occasion  for  repairs.  Mr.  Hall’s,  South 
Durentb : — About  a year  ago  a man  got  his  Imnd  between  the  rollers  of  a machiue, 
and  was  much  burnt;  he  soon  recovered.  Mr. 'V’enableg,  Lower  Glory  Mill: — 
Two  wheels  against  the  wall  in  the  soli  or  picking-room  are  niucli  exposed,  and 
ought  to  be  fenced,  as  could  very  easily  be  effected.  Some  time  ago  tv  boy,  in 
oiling  the  wheels,  jammed  his  fingers  in  between  the  cogs ; it  was  owing  to  liis  own 
carelessness  in  beginning  at  the  wrong  part,  against  doing  which  he  was  cmitioncd : 
lie  is  now  well.  Mr.  Smith,  Hamper  Mill : — While  two  lads  were  playing  near 
the  machine,  the  arm  of  one  was  caught  in  a strap,  and  much  hurt : he  wtis 
confined  three  weeks.  Common  Moor  Mill,  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Longnmn, 
22nd  April: — Tliree  weeks  ago  a man  had  his  hand  drjiwii  in  lietwecu  the  rollers 
of  u machine,  and  will  likely  lose  it;  since  this  accident  (he  space,  between 
the  rollers  luis  been  widened.  About  nine  months  previously,  at  Messrs.  1).  aud  L.’s, 
Apsley  Mill,  where  this  same  rnttchine  then' Was,  a man  met  with  a similar  acci- 
dent between  the  same  rollers  ; his  baud  was  saved. 

28.  Of  the  foregoing  seven  accidents  four  happened  in  paper-machines ; ami, 
considering  the  great  number  of  them  used,  especially  in  Bucks  and  Herts,  where 
paper  is  rarely  made  by  hand,  the  number  may  be  considered  very  .small,  lii  3S 
mills  I visited,  paper  is  made  by  maebines,  and  some  of  them  have  two  and  three 
at  work,  and  each  machine,  on  an  average,  employs  three  men.  The  few  acciileute 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  only  adults  being  employed  on  them,  the  lads  only 
watching  the  paper  to  see  when  it  Ijreaks.  As  access  must  be  had  to  every  part 
of  these  machines  along  their  entire  length,  they  cannot  be  fenced.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  are  well  fenced. 

Holidays.  VII. — HoLID.-tYS. 

29.  In  general  one  or  two  days  at.  Christmas,  Easier,  \Vhitsnntidc,  smd  at  fair 
times.  In  most  mills  the  paper-pickers  and  rag-cutters  leave  work  on  Saturday 
at  2 p.M. ; the  only  times  in  other  days  for  recreation  is  al'tcr  work  in  the  evei:iug. 
I have  on  many  occasions  seen  the  younger  lads  at  play  during  their  dinner-hour. 

VIII. — Hiring  and  Wages. 

30.  In  most  mills  the  people  are  hired  aud  paid  b}'  the  masters ; in  some  few  by 
the  foreman  or  clerk;  and  in  some  they  are  hired  by  the  master  and  paid  by  the 
foreman  or  overlooking-womau  of  the  rag-house.  In  some  cases  of  tlic  youngest 
girls  and  boys  their  parents  receive  their  Wivges,  but  generally  they  are  received 
by  themselves. 


llmlNG  AND 
Wages. 
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31.  Apprentices  earn  froiu  6^.  to. 13s.  a-week,' "varying  accoi’ding-to  age  and  PAPK;A-iIii,u  t» 
ability;  lads  attending  engines-and  rnacliines  earn-  from  ps.  to  8s. ;•  papeivp.ickers 

(girls)  average  from  4s.  to  9s. ; rag-cutters  something  less.  In  Kent  the  wag^s ' 

are  in  general  higher  than  in  Bucks  and  Herts,  especially  of  rag-cirttei*s,  among  . Rep&Vt.by 

whom  are  a number  of  males,  while  in  Kent  pnly  females  are  so  employed.  With  a 

few  exceptions  of  boys  and  apprentices,  the  whoIe*ai‘e  paid  by  piece-woik.  In  no 

one  instance  did  I hear  of  masters  lending  money  to  parent  to  be  pai<I  by.  the 

labour  of  tlieii*  children.  ■ *'  . 

IX. — Treatment  and  Care.  Treatment  ak» 

32.  As  the  young  people  are  for  the  most  part  paid  by  piece,  the  only,  and 
natural  encouragement  held  out  for  work  is  the  ^elf-evident  one  that  the  "more 
they  do  the  more  they  earn.  I could  not  hear  of  any  pai’ticular  incitement  being 

held  out  for  increased  industry.  . v 

33.  No  system  of  punishment  seems  to  exist  anyw'bere,  and  few  and  trifling  ' ^ 

were  the  complaints  1 heard  on  this  score.  In  BIr.  Hall’s  mill  at  South  Dorentb, 

^vheii  boys  commit  any  fault  they  are  punished  by  their  parents,  or  in  their-preseiice 
and  mth  their  concurrence,  but  very  slightly  and  seldom.  At  Loudwater  Mills, 

BIr.  Plaistow,  one  boy  says — • ' 

“ When  in  fault  master  sometimes  gives  tlie  boys  a stroke  on  the  back  with  a cord,  or  a slap 
on  the  face ; docs  not  hurt  veiy  much,  or  strike  ofTen  j soraedmea  he  hits  a hardish  blow,  and 
is  sorry  for  it  after.” — (No.  172,  Georg©  Gibson.) 

And  at  same  mill — r 

“ Sometimes  when  master  is  spiteful  he  do  give  us  a hard  knock,  not  very  often.” — (No.  173, 

Mr.  Gannon.) 

34.  I am  sorry  to  say,  fi'om  all  I could  learn,  there  is  but  little  cave  taken  of  tlie 
young  people  after  work,  who  are  allowed  to  do  what  they  please.  I did  not  liear 
of  one  instance  of  their  attending  any  evening-school,  thougli  nearly  everywhere 
tliere  are  ample  opportunities  for  their  so  doing, 

X. — Physical  Condition.  Petsicai,  Con- 

35.  All  the  young  people  in  paper-mills  seem  a very  healthy  race  indeed,  “"ion. 
equally  so  with  others  of  the  same  class  of  life  working  at  other  employments; 

they  are  not  so  bronzed,  perhaps,  as  those  in  agriculturM  work,  but  in  no  other 
respects  inferior  in  bodily  condition.  As  my  inquiries  everywhere  excited  some 
alarm  among  the  parents,  who  seemed  afraid  that  I might  he  the  means  of  putting 
a stop  to  children  being  employed,  their  testimony  of  its  comparative  healtinness 
may  be  <j^uestioned  as  to  its  impartiality ; they  one  and  all  said  paper-making  w'as 
as  healthy  as  any  other  labour.  At  tbc  outset  of  my  inquiry,  land  before  any 
alarm  was  excited,  I took  the  evidence  of  a very  intelligent  journeyman,  who 
says — 

“ I have  two  sons,  one  employed  in  the  mills,  the  other  in  out-door  employment,  and  I can 
see  no  difference  in  their  slate  of  health  or  constitution.” — (No.  10,  Archibald  Adgie.) 

I did  not  see  one  instance  of  any  peculiar  disease  or  deformity. 

36.  They  all  seem  very  well  clad,  though  in  Bucks  and  Herts  there  was  a slight 
inferiority  as  to  neatness  in  this  respect.  The  medical  men  with  whom  I conversed 
seemed  to  think  them  as  healthy  as  other  classes  ; and,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance and  their  own  statements,  they  are  as  well  fed. 


XI. — Moral  Condition.  MoRAtCoN- 

37.  The  only  two  mills  to  which  I found  any  school  attached  were  at  Nash 
Blill,  BIr.  lA>ngman’s ; and  River  Blill,  Mr.  Phipps’s.  The  latter  is  an  infant- 
school,  at  which  some  of  the  children  of  the  mill  people  attend.  There  is  another 
school  under  the  same  management,  at  a little  distance,  for  children  above  7 years 
old;  but  none  of  the  young  people  of  the  mill  go  there.  Mr,  Longman’s  is  a 
Sunday-school,  frequented  by  about  60  children  and  young  people,  but  not  confined 
to  those  in  paper  mills,  as  many  others  resort  to  it. 

38.  None  of  the  young  people  of  either  sex,  from  what  I could  learn,  attend  any 
industrial  or  other  school  during  the  week-days.  A good  many  attend  Sunday- 
schools,  but  the  instruction  in  them  is  very  limited . 

39.  Blany  of  the  mill  owners  seem  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  instimction  of  the 
young  people  and  children,  but  are  feebly  backed  by  their  parents,  who  are,  in 
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Pathr-Miu-s  IN  general,  very  indifferent  on  this  point.  A very  intelligent  man  (a  journcynian 
paper-maker)  says — 

„ j answer  for  all  the  parents  of  young  people  attending  to  the  cave  and  odiicalion 

Report  by  of  them.  Some,  ou  their  children  of  a Saturday  bringing  home  iboir  earnings,  will  make 

Major  J.  G.  B«m.  away  with  it;  others,  more  provident,  will  look  after  their  welferc,  and  arc  anxious  about 
their  education  and  bodily  comforts.” — (No.  187,  .T-  Woodbridge.) 

My  inquiries  lead  me  with  regret  to  say  that  the  first  class  seems  far  more  commou 
than  the  second. 

40.  The  present  mayors  of  Maidstone,  Dover,  and  High  Wyc.onib  (near  wliicli 
are  the  greatest  number  of  mills),  and  other  nmgistmtes,  told  me  that  tliey  con- 
sidered the  paper-workers,  l>oth  male  ajid  feiiiale,  a very  orderly  race,  and  who  did 
not  give  them  any  trouble  in  their  official  capacity. 

41.  Of  the  moral  state  of  the  young  women,  its  regards  chastity,  1 am  sorry  all 
accounts  speak  very  buOly,  at  least  in  tlie  neighbourhoods  of  Maidstone  and  ],)over. 
The  presence  of  barracks  in  both  places  may  account  for  much  of  tliis  laxity  ; but 
a stronger  reason  common  to  them  all  exists  in  the  almost  entire  absciuie  of  early 
moral  culture.  Their  parents  are  mostly  themselves  at  work  all  day,  and  leave  the 
charge  of  their  children  to  sucii  of  them  a.s  may  be  a little  advanced  in  years,  but 
not  enough  to  work,  or  to  the  mercenary  care  of  hirelings ; but  on  this  liead  I 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  a written  communication  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Dickson  of  Maidstone,  a gentleman  who  has  ever  been  most  active  in 
promoting  any  scheme  tending  to  the  welfare,  l)oth  moral  and  physiciil,  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

” The  intellectual  and  moral  csondition  of  the  chiklron  of  parents  engaged  in  the  paper 
manufactories  in  the  neighbourhoodofMaiclstone,  is,  alas!  too  much  like  the  condition  of  allrhe 
other  children  in  this  country  whose  parents  are  compelled  to  labour  for  the  incaiu«  of  subsist- 
ence. In  cases  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  works  in  the  factory,  they  generally 
leave  home  about  6 or  7 o’clock  in  the  morning ; and  if  there  happen  to  bo  one  of  the  children 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  the  others,  and  but  a young  age  is  deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose  j 
in  many  cases,  infants  being  left  in  the  care  of  chSdrcn  of  from  8 to  10  years  of  ago,  the- 
parents  not  returning  till  7 or  9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  little  creatures  are  thus  loft  entirely 
to  themselves,  unheeded  by  their  parents,  who,  tired  and  requiring  rest,  or  in  niuny  cases 
bent  upon  their  own  selfish  gratifications,  no  sooner  reach  home  than  their  luckless  ollspring 
are  sent  off  to  bed  to  be  out  of  the  way,  to  awaken  the  next  morning,  and  get  through  the  day 
as  they  may  in  running  about  the  street,  and  mixing  with  all  tho  other  victims  ot  ignorance 
and  vice  with  which  the  town  abounds.  As  proof  of  tho  little  atloulion  that  is  paid  to  tho 
children  of  this  class,  no  fewer  lhau  three  inquests  were  held  in  one  week  upon  children,  two 
of  whom  were  burnt  and  one  drowned  wilhin'Uic  last  six  months.  In  esuses  where  the  ol(le,st 
in  the  family  is  not  deemed  capable  of  taking  care  of  tho  oLliora.  they  arc  goncrally  himiI.  to  a 
" dame-school,”  where  they  arc  perhaps  kept  from  being  burnt  in  the  tire,  or  being  run  over 
in  the  streets,  but  where  they  cannot  bo  said  to  loam  anytiiing  boyond  tlioir  alpliabct.,  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  even  that.  ‘The  •moral  effect  upon  the  children  may  be  seen  in  the  wav 
which  too  many  of  them  attempt  to  get  a living,  and  the  stvoet-s  ai-o  filled  with  swni-ms  of 
prostitutes.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a national  system  of  education,  conducted  upon  principles  which  would 
render  its  advantages  alike  accessible  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  classes  tmd  sects,  ami 
making  it  compulsory  upon  all  to  send  their  children  to  some  school  or  otlier.” 

42.  An  extreme  love  of  dress  and  finery  in  this  class  prompts  them  to  this  inode 
of  adding  to  their  legitimate  earnings  in  the  mills,  with  which  alone  they  could  not 
indulge  their  passion  for  show. 

43.  In  the  more  remote  mills,  where  temptation  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent 
as  near  lai-ge  towns,  the  same  laxity  of  female  morality  may  not  exist ; but  still, 
from  all  accounts,  in  no  place  is  chastity  much  esteemed  by  that  class,  and  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  taking  a domestic  servant  from  among  them,  even  were  they  uilliug 
to  take  service ; but  scarcely  one  would  submit  to  its  attendant  restraint  and  con- 
finement, after  the  comparative  freedom  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  mills,  as,  in 
addition  to  having  every  Sunday,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  time  from  leaving  off 
work  (at  an  average)  about  6 p.m.  to  the  hour  of  recommencing  next  morning 
about  7,  entirely  to  themselves.  Above  all,  in  the  mills  they  cun  generally  earn 
(especially  with  the  fruit  of  their  leisure  hours)  more  than  they  can  in  service. 

44.  Of  131  lads  and  boys  examined  by  me,  102  could  read  and  write,  21  could 
read  only,  and  8 could  neither  read  nor  write.  Ol  95  girls  and  young  women, 
44  could  read  and  write,  44  could  read  only,  aud  7 could  do  neither.  It  must  be 
be  observed,  however,  this  return  is  made  from  the  admissions  of  the  parties,  as 
regards  reading,  the  signature  of  the  first  class  testify  their  aljility  to  write,  and,  in 
a great  many,  this  test  betokens  very  small  progress. 
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XII. — Comparative  Condition.  Paprr-Mills  in 

Kent,  Bucks, 

45.  Persons  of  bolli  sexes  employed  in  paper-mills  generally  continue  in  them,  as  and  Herts. 

from  previous  training  and  habits  they  are  in  a manner  unfitted  for  other  avoca-  Reuoii  by 

tious,  more  especially  service;  in  almost  all  the  mills  whole  families — father,  Major  J.  G.  Am*, 

mother,  and  children  (old  enough)—  may  be  found,  and  the  owners  give  employ-  cosivTIvtivf. 

ment  to  the  children  of  their  old  workpeople  in  every  possible  case,  botli  us  a Condition. 

I'eward  for  past  and  a stijjiulus  for  future  good  conduct. 

46.  In  paper-making,  no  very  young  peo|de  being  employed,  I could  not  learn 
that  any  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  subject  to  legislative  restriction, 

Wiis  injured.  In  the  silk-mills  in  Bucks  and  Herts,  the  Act  allows  them  to  employ 
children  younger  than  those  working  in  paper-mills,  who  rarely  begin  before  11 
years  of  age. 

47.  Improvement  in  conducting  any  part  of  the  works  since  the  commence- 
ment of  1840. — In  Messrs.  Dickenson  and  Jjongman’s  mill  at  Apsley  tlio  paper- 
cutting  appamtus  (worked  by  the  moving  power  of  the  mill)  is  detached  from  the 
paper-malcing  machine,  and  thus,  being  quite  independent  of  it,  is  stopped  at  pleii- 
Bure,  and  is  Euways  so  during  the  mad-times  of  the  boys, — an  immense  ami  beneftciol 
advantage,  not  possessed  by  other  mills,  where,  as  noticed,  the  boys  complain  much 
of  the  uncomfortable  way  in  wliich  they  are  obliged  to  eat.  At  Mr.  Brock’s, 

Spring  Gardens  Mill,  the  paper  is  glazed  by  passing  single  sheets  through  rollers. 

This  is  a great  improvement,  lessening  the  manual  labour  very  much,  as,  in  the 
common  way  the  sheets  are  placed  between  copper  and  zinc  plates ; and,  as  several 
of  them  are  passed  between  the  rollers  at  the  same  time,  tlie  load  is  very  iieavy.  In 
some  instances  the  process  of  sizing  and  glazing  is  carried  on  in  the  same  machine, 
the  moist,  or  rather  liquid  pulp  being  put  in  at  one  end,  a perfect  paper,  lit  for 
use,  is  produced  at  the  other. 

48.  These  are  all  viduable  improvements,  and  their  adoption  universally  would 
save  much  labour ; but  as  they  are  in  a manner  private  property,  secured  either  by 
patent  or,  kept  secret,  this  cannot  be  effected. 

49.  In  concluding  my  report  on  paper-mills,  I may  briefly  x'cumrk  that  the  hours 
of  kbour  of  some  of  the  lads  nttemling  puljvengines,  paper-machines,  and  glazing 
Cm  this  girls  are  included),  are  too  many  ; but  us  the  greater  part  of  it  is  over-work, 
and  paid  for  as  such,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  or  their  pamiits  would  relish  any 
legislative  I'estriction,  as  the  consequence  would  of  necessity  entail  a dimiuution  of 
profit. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Printing  Work  at  Cuaypord,  Kent.  Silk  and  CorroN 

Printing,  Cuay- 

50.  Ill  ])assing  Crayford,  by  your  orders,  I inspected  and  took  evidence  at  the  rnao. 
cotton  and  silk  printing  works  of  Mr.  Swaislaud  and  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Co. 

51.  In  these  works  numbers  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  employed  as 
teerers,  i.  e.  rubbing  the  colours  in  cases  (which  float  in  tubs  on  a strong  solution 
of  gum),  to  which  the  block-printers  apply  their  blocks.  This  empkymeut  is 
common  to  both  establishments,  as  are  also  the  i\W!h-house,  steam-house,  and 
copper-house  : in  the  first  the  goods  are  put  into  large  wheels  closed  in  and  turned 
by  machinery ; there  are  three  lads  at  this  work,  \vhich  must  be  a veiy  cold  one  in 
winter,  as,  though  under  cover,  they  are  constantly  wet  from  the  splashing  of  the 
water.  They  wear  blanket  aprons  and  flannel  round  the  ankles,  hut  this  does  not 
effectually  protect  them  from  the  wet. 

**  In  winter  very  cold;  goods  almost  frozen;  can  hardly  feel  our  fingers.” — fNo.  24S, 

Friend  Sawj^er). 

‘ 52.  The  lads  at  the  copper-house  are  still  more  exposed,  working  chiefly  in  the 

open  air  by  the  river  side  rinsing  the  goods  (cloths)  after  they  are  token  from  the 
madder-coppers ; this  is  done  by  the  web  being  bung  over  a wheel  and  trailing  in 
the  water,  the  lads  turning  a winch.  At  Mr.  Applegath’s  this  is  done  under  cover, 
and  Mr.  Swaisland  intends  covering  in  the  places  on  his  premises  also ; but  even 
where  so  sheltered,  it  must  in  winter  be  very  cold  and  severe  work.  The  lails  are 
also  eiimloyed  in  spreading  out  cloth  for  bleaching  in  the  fields. 

53.  There  are  two  lads  working  in  the  steam-house,  but  they  are  not  employed 
above  half  an  hour  at  a lime ; in  this  room  the  goods  are  close  jiacked  in  cases,  and 
submitted  to  a very  high  temperature  from  steam  to  fix  the  colours ; the  lads  assist 
iu  packing  and  unpacking. 

64.  One  lad  is  employed  iu  the  colour-house  where  the  colours  arc  prepared ; 
he  attends  a copper  in  wliich  fustic  chips  are  boiled,  and  washes  out  tbe  pots  and 
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Silk  ano  Cotton  brushes  ; h.e  does  not  complain  of  the  smell  of  the  colours,  nor  does  the  lad  at  Mr. 

" Smell  of  colours  don’t  hurt  me:  never  liardly  smell  ’em.” — (No.  245,  R.  Roberts,) 

Ktoinr  “ Used  to  smell  the  colours  a little  at  first ; never  smelt  them  to  hurt  me ; now  I am  used 

toil,  don’t  smell  nothing  on ’em  now. — (No.  255,  Thomas  Jonnev.) 

55.  Much  of  the  ^)rinting  at  Mr.  Swaisland’s  is  done  by  copper  plates  and 
presses,  but  at  these  only  adults  are  employed.  The  machinery  is  well  fenced. 
About  a year  ago  a man’s  fingers  were  caught  in  the  cogs  of  a wheel  at  the  side  of 
one  of  the  presses ; this  accident  suggested  a fender  being  applied  there,  and  it  is 
now  perfectly  secure. 

56.  The  teerei's  wash  the  blocks  in-doors,  there  being  a immp  and  sink  at  the 
door  of  every  room  for  this  and  other  purpose.*? ; but  the  case.s  in  which  the  colours 
are  rubbed  are  washed  every  evening  in  the  river,  and  must  bo  very  cold  workiu 
winter. 

"Very  trying  for  tlic  hands  when  at  that  work  ; I don’t  think  the  health  suffers ; mine 
did — not  when  a teerer.” — (No.  249,  W.  Whitehead.) 

57.  The  whole  of  the  premises,  pai’ticularly  the  rooms  where  the  block-printei-s 
and  their  teeners  work,  are  clean,  spacious,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated — ^lieated  in 
winter  by  warm  water  pipes  to  a very  comfortable  temperature.  They  are 
thorouglily  drained,  and  are  built  nn  a fine  open  and  healthy  situation  close  to  the 
river.  There  are  places  for  cooking  or  warming  victuals. 

58.  In  Mr.  Sw’aisland’s  works  there  are,  under  13  yeai*s  of  age,  two  girls  and 
five  boys  ; between  IS  and  18  yeai*s  old,  nineteen  girls  and  thirty  lads. 

59.  In  Mr.  Applegath’s  works  the  employment  of  the  teerers,  the  wash,  colour, 
and  copper  houses  are  of  the  same  nature  as  that  at  Mr.  Swaisland’s ; but  the  Baii- 
dana  silk  printing  employs  more  young  people.  Here  a great  number  of  both 
sexes  are  engaged  in  stretching  silk  handkerchiefs,  preparatory  to  their  being 
printed : some  girls  at  “ cut  laying,’’  placing  pieces  of  oiJed  cloth  on  the  parts  where 
it  is  not  intended  the  machine  should,  in  passing  along,  make  any  impression ; and 
many  others  (lads  and  girls)  ai*e  employed  at  the  various  printing-presses  (of  which 
Mr.  Applegath  has  a great  many),  rubbing  colours,  drawing  back  the  presses,  and 
other  mechanical  work. 

60.  Mr.  Applegath  has  three  places  of  work — one  at  Crayford,  another  at 
Barn’s  Clay,  and  one  called  Saw  Mill : they  are  all  spacious,  clean,  well  drained, 
and  ventilated.  In  these  there  are,  under  13  ycai*s  of  age,  6 boys;  between  13 
and  IS,  there  are  53  girls  and  84  lads. 

61.  At  both  establishments  the  hours  of  labour  in  winter  are  very  many, 
averaging  from  12  to  16  ; but  under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  this.  There  being  no  protection  for  patterns,  the  utmost  diligence  and  exer- 
tion are  required  to  have  those  for  the  spring  and  summer  executed  before  tliey  can 
be  pirated  by  the  copyists,  who  on  their  part  use  every  exertion  to  effect  this  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  those  who  have  the  originals,  and  for  which  high  prices  are  paid. 
Were  the  copyright  granted  for  12  months,  or  longer,  the  necessity  for  such  expe- 
dition would  cease,  and  of  coui-se  the  hours  of  labour  be  fewer. 

62.  The  wages  of  girls  are  from  6s.  to  8s.  a ^veek,  and  of  hoys  and  lads 
from  5 to  13 ; they  are  chiefly  hired  and  paid  by  the  block-printers  and 
machine-men  with  whom  they  work.  In  winter  much  over-hour  'work  is  done, 
all  before  6 a.m.  and  after  6 p.m.  is  so  counted  ; half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  one  hour  (teerers  get  one  and  a half)  for  dinner,  are  allowed  ; many 
work  during  the  latter  interval,  and  for  every  lialf-hour  are  paid  a full  hour’s  work. 
Some  eat  their  meals  at  the  factory,  othei-s  jfo  home.  In  summer  tlie  work  is  much 
lighter. 

63.  I saw  the  whole  of  the  people  at  their  respective  employments,  and  they 
seem  a very  stout  healthy  set  indeed;  I could  not  perceive  any  unpleasant  smell 
from  the  colours,  nor  did  I Lear  a single  complaint  on  this  score. 


Ttpk  Foundry,  TypE  FOUNDRY. 

64.  When  at  Two  Waters,  Herts,  inspecting  the  paper  mills  in  that  district, 
I heard  there  was  a type  foundry  there  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  in, 

» which  a number  of  young  persons  were  employed;  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  do  so, 

I inspected  and  took  evidence  there. 

65.  The  branches  of  work  at  which  boys  and  lads  are  engaged  arc  progressive, 
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the  first,  “breaking  off,”  to  which  the  youngest  are  put ; the  next,  “ putting  up,”  TtpkFocndry, 
employs  those  older;  and  the  last,  “rubbing,”  is  the  work  of  the  oldest.  TwoWatbrs. 

66.  “Breaking  off”  is  the  act  of  breaking  off  the  refuse  metal  from  the  type  Report 
when  it  is  discharged  from  the  mould  by  the  caster:  this  is  a small  piece  of  metal  Major  Q.  Bum. 
nearest  the  end  of  the  mould  into  which  the  fused  metal  is  poured,  ana  is  something 

similar  to  the  small  piece  which  adheres  to  a bullet  when  cast,  and  which  has  to  be 
cut  off;  hei’e  the  piece  is  easily  broken  off  by  a boy  who  usually  attends  two  or 
three  casters,  or  men  who  use  the  mould. 

67.  “ Putting  up  ” is  arranging  the  types  alphabetically  in  frames,  from  which 
they  are  transferred  to  paper  parcels  for  the  trade.  The  types  before  this  process 
have  all  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished,  partly  by  the  “ rubbers,”  and  partly 
by  men. 

68.  “ Rubbing”  is  done  by  the  eldest  lads,  who  take  the  types  from  the  breakers- 
off  and  rub  them  on  circular  stones,  to  get  rid  of  rough  inequalities. 

69.  These  are  the  three  employments  of  the  boys  and  lads ; the  work  is  not 
severe  as  to  manual  labour.  Tlie  tii-st  class  stand,  the  two  otliers  sit,  at  their  work. 

70.  The  first  and  last  are  carried  on  in  the  rooms  where  the  casting  is  done. 

There  are  ten  furnaces  in  each  I’oom  ; the  fires  are  very  small ; on  them  the  vessels 
in  Avhich  the  metal  is  fused  are  placed;  they  are  about  the  diameter  of  a desert- 
plate  ; the  quantity  of  metal  put  into  the  mould  each  time  is  very  small  indeed ; 
when  put  in  by  means  of  a small  spoon,  the  workman  gives  the  mould  a jerk,  which 
disperses  part  of  the  metal  against  the  wall  and  metal  plates  placed  for  the 
purpose. 

71.  These  rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  the  doors  being  open,  and  also 
large  sky-lights  in  the  roof  (by  which  they  are  lighted),  in  summer  cause  a strong 
current  of  air,  still  they  must  be  very  hot  iii  summer ; the  present  temperature 
(April)  is  72®  of  Fahrenheit ; the  rooms  are  about  24  feet  by  15,  and  there  is  ample 
space  for  the  people  at  work. 

72.  The  rooms  where  the  patting  up  is  done,  and  where  the  moulds  and  ma- 
trices are  made,  are  lofty,  large,  very  clean,  and  well  ventilated  ; in  cold  weather 
made  comfortably  warm  by  stoves. 

73.  Of  the  boys  examined,  No.  263  David  Kempster,  and  No.  267  William 
Barkoke,  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  rooms  or  fumes  from  the  metal  making  them 
sick  and  faint,  though  the  latter  boy  only  in  a trifling  degree ; I could  not  perceive 
any  unpleasant  fume  in  any  of  the  rooms  ; and  the  general  appearance  of  the  lads 
bespeaks  pretty  good  health,  though  they  do  not  certainly  look  so  fresh  as  lads  work- 
ing in  the  paper-mills,  who  me  more  in  the  air ; they  all  appeared  comfortably 
clad  ; their  hours  of  lubom-  are  not  heavy,  from  7 A.M.  to  7 p.m.  all  the  yeai*,  from 
which  deducting  two  hours  for  meals,  leaves  ten  hours  actual  work. 

74.  Most  of  the  boys  attend  some  Sunday-school ; of  the  seven  examined  four 
could  write  and  the  rest  could  read. 

75.  There  are  no  boys  under  10  years,  and  only  one  of  that  age,' the  rest  vary- 
ing from  12  to  18.  The  numbers  employed  are  from  lO  to  13  years,  thirteen 
boys  breaking  off;  between  13  and  18  years  old,  11  putters  up,  and  28  rubbers. 

76.  Dr.  MeiTy,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  does  not  think  the  employment  a healthy 
one ; from  the  appearance  of  the  youths  themselves  I should  certainly  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  unhealthy  one,  nor  do  the  people  themselves  think  so, 
but  the  opinion  of  a medical  man  of  Dr.  Meny’s  experience  is  of  course  more 
to  be  relied  on. 

77.  The  part  of  the  work  confessedly  the  most  noxious  is  done  by  a man  (No. 

270,  Donald  Turner)  ; it  is  preparing  the  metal  for  the  casters.  He  says  it  never 
disagreed  with  him : his  healthy  and  ruddy  appearance  confirms  this;  and  so  far 
from  considering  it  unhealthy  for  children,  all  of  his  ow’n  old  enough  {ire  engaged 
in  it. 

78.  No  girls  or  women  are  employed  in  these  works,  nor  is  there  any  sort  of 
machinery. 


Tambouring. 

79.  I visited  and  took  evidence  at  Mrs.  Custance’s  tambouring  work  in  Bethnal 
Green.  There  are  seven  girls  here,  one  under  13  years  of  age  ; five  of  them  are 
apprenticed  from  St.  Pancras  parish,  and  two  from  their  parents ; they  are  fed, 
lodged,  and  clothed  by  the  mistress,  who  allows  them  twopence  a-week  pocket- 
money. 

[A]  0 


TAMBOvame, 
Betbmal  Gb££K. 
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Tambopukg,  80.  Tlie  room  where  they  work  is  on  the  first  floor,  ami  ihere  is  umjfle  space; 

Bethnal  Gabsn.  jt  has  two  windows,  and  is  clean  and  airy.  The  ^irls  aoem  pretty  healthy,  tliougli 
Report  by  ^uch  confinement. 

Major  i.  G.  ^me.  81.  The  hours  of  work  are  far  too  iiiimy ; from?  a.M.  to  10  even  deducting 
two  hours  for  meals,  leaves  13  hoars  work;  and  stoopiii{.j  iwcr  a ttunhour  frame  bo 
long  must  he  very  injurious. 

82.  The  girls  seem  well  clad  and  contented.  I made  inquiries  at  tht^  u'orkliouse 

from  wliich  they  were  apprenticed,  and  found  that  uo  o«)nipItiiut  of  ill-trcalineiit  had 
ever  been  made  there 

Straw  Plaiting. 

83.  I visited  a very  great  number  of  the  straw-plait  schools  at  Clmsham,  Huclcs, 
HbSs,°’  Hcinel  Hempstejid,  Herts,  and  Luton  and  Dimslahlo,  J^eds ; they  are  lu;ld  in  small 

asii’bbds.  ’ rooms  of  cottages,  situated  generally  up  narrow  lanes,  and  are  about  10  or  12  feel 
square.  The  numbers  attending  each  vary  from  2 to  30,  of  all  ages  IVoui 
4 to  15  yeiu's;  in  very  few  now,  however,  are  so  many  as  30  ; I only  aaw  two  with 
this  number;  the  mean  average  may  be  hiken  at  15  scliol}ii*s. 

84.  The  elder  girls  and  boys  above  10  year.s  are  set  husks  of  about  10  hours; 
the  tasks  of  Uie  younger  vary  from  five  to  eight  hours ; when  they  first  hegiti  tliej 
only  work  a short  time  at  once ; the  tasks  arc  generally,  or  at  Icfist  ciin  Ini,  done  by 
6 p.M.  ; but  in  cases  of  idleness  and  their  set  huik  not  being  done  they  arc  detsiined 
till  it  be  finished. 

85.  The  rooms  differ  a good  deal  in  point  of  cleauliiie.SH ; but  in  general  I tbund 
them  clean  and  neat,  and  several  remarkably  tidy.  In  some  few  reivdlug  is  tauglit 
once  a-day ; and  it  would  appear  that  most  of  tliem  attend  Sunday-schools. 

86.  In  one  room  about  7 feet  square  I saw  18  children;  but  in  general  they  are 
not  so  crowded : in  fact,  the  trade  is  so  bad  that  many  children  are  Icept  at  home 
plaiting,  the  parents  being  so  poor  as  to  malfe  it  a consideration  the  saving  2d. 
a-week  for  schooling  ; anrl  in  many  schools  where  formerly  30  children  attended, 
not  al)ove  half  a dozen  are  now  found,  nor  are  there  nearly  so  many  schools.  Thus 
the  badness  of  the  plait  trade  is  putting  a stop  to  the  highly  injurious  pnictice  of 
assemliling  so  many  children  in  small  rooms. 

87-  This  plaiting  is  a complete  bar  to  anything  like  education,  for  as  soon  aa 
children  can  use  their  fingers  they  are  put  to  it.  At  Chesliam  repeated  attcunjit* 
have  been  vainly  made  to  establish  scliools  ; parents  will  not  send  tlieir  cluUlrou  to 
a place  where  in'  lieu  of  gaining  anytliing  they  are  obliged  to  pay  something. 

88.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  in  it,  and  as  in  sumiiuu*  tluiy  take 
their  work  uito  fields  and  congregate  much  together,  tlio  usual  (!on.so(|uonce  of  such 
intercoui'se  ensues,  and  chfustity  is  at  a sud  discount  while  prustitution  is  at  a high 
premium.  This  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  I conversed  with  on  the  subject.  The 
Hev.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Chesham,  in  answer  to  educational  (queries,  says, — 

1 have  already  iutimated,  and  1 do  it  with  regret,  that  tho  roUgiouy  and  moral  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  youths  in  this  town  is  painfully  distressing ; fornication  is  lamentably 
frequent.” 

Though,  in  this  respect,  then-  - moral  condition  is  very  low  indeed,  ;i.s  meml)er.s  of 
the  community  they  are  a very  orderly  and  well-behaved  class. 

89.  For  domestic  servants  their  habits  quite  unfit  tbem,  and  in  the  plaiting 
districts  a native  servant  is  scarcely  to  be  had.  They  prefer  plaiting,  even  now 
when  the  trade  is  so  low,  lo  the  restraints  of  service ; and  having  an  extreme  fond- 
nest  for  dress  they  uo  doubt  often  resort  to  prostitution  as  a means  of  adding  to  their 
scanty  earnings ; and  this  they  could  not  rerulily  pursue  in  service. 

90.  As  regards  the  health,  of  those  employed  in  straw-plaiting  1 transcribe  two 
papers  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  surgeon,  of  Chesham,  and  Dr.  Merry, 
surgeon,  at  Hemel  Hempstead  both  places  in  the  very  centre  of  the  plaiting  dis- 
tricts of  Bucks  and  Herts. 

Co^y  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Memorandum. 

" CJiesliam.  Bucks,  Matf,  1841. 

“ The  children  and  yoimg  persons  of  tliis  town  and  parish  are  chiefiy  occupied  in  straw- 
plaiting. 

Tho  children  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age  are  taught  to  plait  in  little  schools  kept 
by  the  poor  in  thoir  own  houses,  where  from  10  to  20  and  upwards,  are  ci-owdcd  into  on* 
small  room  for  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  ; and  many,  I 
think,  iu  the  evening  also. 

“ Tliose  from  10  or  11  to  adult  age,  arc  accustomed  to  plait  in  the  smallest  rooO 
of  their  cottages,  and  in  companies  of  four,  or  six.  or  more,  for  the  sake  of  society  and 
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warmth ; they  also  from  the  latter  object,  in  cold  weather,  use  the  embers  of  wood  in  Straw  Plaitinq, 
earthen  pots.  Bocks,  Herts, 

“ The  evils  resulting  from  the  above  are  caused,— to  the  younger  children, — 1st  By  andBbds. 
deteriorated  air  from  crowding,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted  from  the  coal-pots  in  Report  hv 
cold  weather.  2nd.  The  privation  from  exercise  iu  the  open  air  sufficiently.  3rd.  The  Major  J.  <?. 
too  long  abstinence  from  food.  These  children  are  of  more  delicate  appearance  than  the 
same  class  in  humble  life  of  the  parish  who  are  not  so  much  confined  or  crowded.  4th. 

They  are  taught  plaiting  so  early. 

The  two  first  classes  of  evils  operate  e«.iually  on  the  cider  portion  of  the  young 
persons. 

“ There  is  no  unusual  prevalence  of  deformities  among  the  young  people  of  this  district, 
noi‘  are  the  effects  of  the  evils  above  alluded  to  very  marked  ; they  have  sufficient  change 
of  posture  at  will,  and  they  exercise  their  lungs  in  singing  aud  repeating. 

“ The  effects  of  the  above  evils  are  also  much  counteracted  by  the  natural  salubrity  of 
this  district,  and  by  the  greater  exposure  to  the  open  air  at  their  work,  ^vhil■ll  the  plaiters 
enjoy  in  warm  weather;  this,  in  those  of  good  constitution,  is  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
effects  of  the  winter  confinement. 

“ I have  observed  that  the  health  of  i he  plaiters  is  better  than  that  of  the  workers  in 
the  silk-mill,  these  latter  having  their  nervous  energy  and  congenial  powers  of  resistance 
of  external  injurious  agents  weakened  by  the  long-continued  exercise  of  their  feet  as  well 
as  by  the  greater  intensity  of  other  causes. 

“The  disorders  and  diseases  of  the  younger  children  are  chiefly  bronchial  catarrhs  and 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  surfaces  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

“ Those  of  the  older  young  persons  are  the  same  to  a less  extent,  and  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  nrequently  of  the  uterine  functions;  also  scrofula,  but  not  to  any 
UDUsital  extent. 

“ Want  of  cleanliness  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  poor  generiilly  is,  1 believe,  a 
fruitful  source  of  skin  diseases. 

“The  moral  condition  of  theyoungpeoplewould  appear  to  be  iujuied  by  their  early  cast- 
ing off  the  control  of  their  parents  ; this  is  owing  to  their  being  able  to  support  themselves 
very  young.  The  association  of  many  such  young  persons  together  with  no  better  exam- 
ple than  that  of  their  fellows  before  tliem,  tends  to  the  same  effect. 

(Signed)  “John  B.  Hodgson,  Surgeon." 

Gjpy  o^Dr.  3/ejvy's  Memorandtim. 

Hemp-^tead.  f>tk  May>  1841. 

“ After  an  extensL'C  practice  of  ten  years  in  this  place,  during  which  I have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  habits,  education,  and  occupation  of  the  cliilclren,  I beg  to 
oifer  a few  remarks ; — imprimis — the  children  of  all  tlio  poor  are  employed  from  three  years 
old  in  straw-plaiting,  from  the  time  tliey  rise  till  the  time  (hey  go  to  bed,  a very  few  of 
them  being  sent  to  school  lo  be  educated.  Some  are  sent  to  plaiting-school,  from  the  sole 
object  of  immediate  gain,  without  any  thought  for  the  future.  The  children  arc  in  appear- 
ance very  sickly  and  very  subject  to  catarrhal  affections  from  being  congregated  in  large 
masses  in  small  rooms,  wn-clcanly  in  appearance  and  ill-behavad,  and  become  generally 
squalid  women,  and  many  very  iinmorul,  makmg  bad  domestic  ser\’ants,  very  subject  to 
cutaneous  affections  and  disorders  of  digestive  functions. 

(Signed)  “Robert  MEBiiy,  M.D.” 

91.  A young  woman  to  earn  3«.  or  ds.  a- week  must  work  12  or  14  hours  a-day ; 
boys  and  girls,  from  8 to  13  years  old,  can  earn  about  18rf.  a-week,  after  paying  for 
their  schooling;  the  veiy  young  children  can  barely  earn  enough  to  cover  the 
expense  of  straw  and  schooling.  These  statements  being  made  cliiefly  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  parties  themselves  may  he  soniew^hat  unden-ated  ; but  in  all 
quarters  I heard  that  the  trade  was  in  a very  depressed  state,  and  that  the  earning 
now  oi‘  the  plaiters  was  at  least  a third  less  than  they  were  in  former  yeai-s. 

92.  The  silk  manufacturers  in  Herts  and  Bucks,  who  are  under  the  Act,  aim- 
plain  much  of  their  trade  being  injured  by  the  early  age  at  >vhicii  plaiters  com- 
mence work.  By  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  be  employed  in  these  works  they 
can  eai*n  as  much  or  more  than  they  at  first  can  afford  to  pay ; and  such  is  the  pre- 
ference for  the  straw  plait,  as  being  less  restrained,  that  they  continue  in  it  even  on 
smaller  gains  than  what  they  could  eara  in  silk  factojues.  But  I see  not  how  this 
could  be  avoided,  for  were  the  schools  to  be  suppressed  the  children  would  still  be 
made  to  commence  the  work  as  early  in  their  own  homes  by  their  parents;  and,  as 
in  those  districts  every  one  newly  is  a plaiter.  instruction,  though  not  so  effective 
perhaps  as  iu  schools,  would  still  be  available. 

93.  From  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  and  the  scanty  earnings  of  the 
children,  they  must  be  very  poorly  fed:  but  few  of  those  I examined  got  meat 
more  than  once  or  twice  a-week.  yet,  with  all  this,  I am  bound  to  say,  that  to  my 
inexperienced  eye,  at  least,  they  in  general  presented  a not  unhealthy  appearance, 
and  for  the  most  part  were  decently  clad. 

C 2 
I 
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Sna.'w  Plaitino,  94.  StrdU’-plaiting  consists  of  three  sorts — ^the  Tuscan,  British  straw,  aad 
Bvcks,  HsaTs,  willow ; and  is  practiced  on  a very  extensive  scale  in  Bucks,  about  Cliesbam  and 
Amersham,  and  Aylesbury  in  Beds ; al)out  Luton  and  Dunstable,  in  Herts ; about 
Report  ^ Hemel  Hempstead  and  Berkbampstead,  and  though  not  so  much  now  as  fonnerly, 
M*ioi  / G.  a*ms.  in  and  about  St.  Alban’s  ; in  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  those  parts  it  is  carried 
on,  the  paities  bringing  their  plait  for  sale  to  the  towns. 

95.  The  usual  holidays  are  given  at  Easter,  'W^'kitsuntide,  Christmas,  and 
times  j and  generally  Saturday  is  a half-hoUday. 


Lace-makiko, 
Nortuamptom- 
siiiRS,  Oxpouo-' 
SRiEE,  Beds, 
AKD  Bucics. 


Lace-making. 

96.  The  schools  of  this  trade,  in  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  small  rooms  in 
cottages  in  which  they  are  held,  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  jihiit,  excepting  as  to 
the  age  of  the  children,  who  do  not  begin  so  early,  seven  or  eight  being  the  age  nt 
which  most  of  them  commence.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  also  much  the  same 
at  both,  tliough  here  some  of  the  older  girls  mrry  their  cushions  home  with  them 
after  school-hours  ; but  until  they  reach  adult  age  much  is  not  done  in  this  way. 

97.  Lace-inaking  is  very  extensively  done  in  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Beds,  and  Bucks.  I was  told  by  a gentlemau  at  Stony  Stratl'ord,  who  deals  very 
largely  as  agent  for  a I^ondon  house,  that  the  number  of  feimiles  employed  in  it 
are  computed  at  about  150,000. 

98.  I visited,  and  at  some  took  evidence  in  a very  great  many  schools  in  Stony 
Stratford,  Buckingham,  Brackley,  Bicester,  Aylesbmy,  Winslow,  Towcester,  Wel- 
1 nffborough,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Newport-Pagnell,  Amptliill,  and  Olney. 

99.  From  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  the  numbers  of  scliools  and  scholas  at 
these  ai*e  very  mucn  diminished,  and  in  none  did  1 see  any  crowded  assembly  of 
children.  In  many  where  30  girls  used  to  be  assembled,  I found  only  five  or  six, 
and  sometimes  even  less. 

100.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating,  that  lace-making  is  very  injurious  to  children 
and  even  adults,  from  their  commencing  so  young  and  assembling  iu  number  in 
small  rooms,  though,  as  iu  plaiting,  this  lust  evil  is  rapidly  being  put  a stop  to  by 
tlie  badness  of  the  trade  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  cannot  even, 
in  many  cases,  afford  the  scanty  sum  of  3d.  a-week  for  schooling.  I'he  plaitera 
have  a great  advantage  over  lace-makers  in  cliange  of  position  and  locomotion ; 
the  heavy  pillows  of  the  latter  confining  them  to  one  spot,  whereas  the  adult  piaitere 
can  roam  about  and  work  at  the  same  time. 

101.  One  circumstance  is  much  complained  of  by  lace-makers,  and  diminishes 
considerably  their  profits,  and  that  is,  tiiat  though  lace  does  not,  by  a third  at  legist, 
fetch  near  what  it  formerly  did,  they  are  compelled  to  take  their  thresid  from  the 
dealers  at  the  same  enlianc^  price  as  formerly  ; and  if  they  did  not  buy  their  thread 
of  them  they  would  not  take  their  lace. 

102.  A young  woman  must  work  hard  for  14  or  15  horn's  a-day  to  earn  8s.  6d. 
a-wcek,  who  fonnerly  could  easily  have  made  Sf.  or  9a-.  Girls  from  lO  to  13 
years  earn  from  Is.  to  2s.  a-week,  after  paying  for  schooling.  At  only  one  place, 
Olney,  Beds,  I saw  a few  boys  in  schools. 

103.  Jlr.  Collier,  surgeon,  of  Towcester,  gave  me  a paper  on  the  health  of  lace- 
makers,  which  I shall  tianscribe  hereafter;  he  also  told  me  that  much  injury 
ensues  to  young  girls  from  a habit  tliey  have  of  wearing  a strong  wooden  busk  ia 
their  stays  to  support  them  when  stooping  over  their  lace-pillows ; this  being  worn 
when  young  and  the  bones  soft  acts  very  injuriously  on  the  sternum  uud  i-iljs, 
causing  narrow  chests.  He  measured  some  and  found  the  chest  so  contracted  that 
they  were  much  broader  across  the  shoulders  than  across  the  breast.  He  tried  to 
induce  some  of  them  to  leave  off  their  busk  and  elevate  the  cushion,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  look  up  to  their  work;  but  he  failed,  as  the  few 
who  tried  very  soon  reverted  to  their  former  pi-actice. 

104.  The  moral  condition  of  the  lace-makers  seems  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  the 

{daiters,  and  prostitution  is  rife  among  them  from  the  same  causes — scanty  eswaings, 
ove  of  finery,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  early  moral  culture  ; with  some  few 
exceptions  Sunday-schools  are  .the  onlysources  of  instruction  girls  enjoy  after  com- 
mencing lace-making.  Reading  is  slightly  taught  at  only  u few  of  the  schools. 

105.  Botli  the  straw-plait  and  lacc-raaking  exliibit  a strong  picture  of  active 
industry,  nearly  the  whole  population  where  they  eidst  being  employed  in  it. 
Domestic  servants  are  as  scarce  among  this  class,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  among 
jdaiters,  their  previous  habits  being  so  much  at  variance  with  the  restrmnt  of 
service. 
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106.  The  children  autl  girls  in  lace-making  are  poorly  fed.  Lace-makino, 

" They  have  very  comjDon  food ; perhaps  they  may  get  meat  sometimes.’' — fNo. ‘292, 

Zillah  Godfrey).  “ Don’t  get  meat  every  day  j some  on’em  a bit  of  a Sunday  sometimes."  gamE  Beds  * 
— (No.  293,  Eliza  Jennings.)  “ We  live  very  hard,  have  meat  only  once  a-week.’’ — (No.  Bccas.’ 

302,  Cor.  Chatwell.) — « Have  n't  much  food  j meat  about  twice  a-week;  other  days  pota-  

toes  or  bread  and  butter  j for  breakfast  have  bread  and  same  (a  sort  of  fat).’’ — (No.  310,  Reportby 
Eliza  West.) 

107.  They  are  in  general  neatly  clad  ; atTowcester  the  day  of  my  arrival  being 
a fair-day,  I saw  them  in  their  best  attire,  and  very  gaily  dressed  they  all  were 
old  and  young,  but  their  fondness  for  dress  is  proverbim. 

108.  Lace-makers  have  the  same  holidays  as  the  plaiters. 

Copies  of  papers  furnished  me  ii/  Mr.  Nixon,  Surgeon,  Stony  Stratford,  and 
Mr.  Collier,  Surgeon,  Towcester, 

" IStovy  Straiford,  70i  May,  IS-IJ. 

“ 1 will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  ivay  in  which  children  of  the  poor  are 
put  to  the  lace-schools. 

“ I think  there  are  two  schools  (of  any  size)  in  this  town  where  children  are  sent  from 
the  ages  of  four  or  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  ; the  younger  are  kept  to  the  pillow  about  four 
hours,  and  the  girls  six  oreightin  the  day,  going  home  to  their  meals,  It  is  customary  for 
those  children  who  do  not  go  to  school  to  take  their  pillows  to  a neighbour’s,  where  they 
meet  with  amusement,  and  in  the  winter  warmth. 

“ I do  not  think  that  any  pariicular,  or  rather  peculiar,  disease,  is  produced  by  such 
assembling,  though  I have  been  in  many  cottages  where  the  effluvia  has  been  to  me  op- 
pressive. 

“ Lace-makers  have  a practice  of  keeping  a pan  of  charcoal  (lighted)  under  their  clothes 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  producing  chilblains  and  swelled  aukles. 

“Of  course  cutaneous  diseases  meet  with  constant  propagation.  Upon  the  whole  I 
should  say  tliat  we  have  an  average  state  of  health  and  morals  among  the  poor;  as  a proof 
of  morality,  syphilitic  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

" From  the  state  of  the  lace  trade,  very  hard  and  close  application  is  required  to  earn  a 
scanty  pittance. 

(Signed)  “Dr.  Nixon,  Surgeon." 

“ Tou-cester,  26M  May,  1841, 

“The  healths  of  the  majority  of  the  children  are  impaired,  and  the  constitutions  much 
deteriorated,  hy  the  practice  in  this  neighbourhood  of  congregating  to  work  logcther  in 
small  and  crowded  apartments,  ill  ventilated,  together  with  a much  worse  practice  in  the 
winter  season  of  warming  their  feet  and  legs  by  tJie  use  of  charcoal  embers. 

“ The  morals  of  the  children  suffer  imich  fiom  the  baneful  effects  sometimes  of  language 
and  conversation  arisingatnongthoseof  an  a^c  reaching  the  ago  of  puberty,  iuthe  presence 
ofthe  younger.  Making  the  pillow  lace  is  tliechief  employment  in  this  town  and  its  neigh- 
bouring vitlnges,  so  by  that  few,  very  few,  domestic  servants  can  he  obtained  among 
them. 

“ The  most  mortal  disease  in  this  neighbourhood  is  consumption.  The  most  frequent 
is  dyspepsia,  dependent  both  of  them  on  constipation,  and  covjivement. 

(Signed)  “ J.  Coi-uKR,  Surgeon,  &c. 

" Toiocesler  District  and  Workhoxtse'' 


109.  At  St.  Alban’s  I visited  and  took  evidence  at  Mr  Harris’s  fancy  straw  Pancv  Straw 
weaving  works.  There  ai’e  seven  lads,  or  rather  young  ineu,  and  six  girls,  the  rest 

are  all  grown  up  women.  Albak’s. 

1 10.  The  looms  at  which  the  people  work  are  small,  i«  one  room  about  13  feet 
square  there  were  16  looms,  in  three  otliers  there  were  12  looms  each  j the  rooms 
are  capable  of  being  well  ventilated,  but  seem  crowded. 

111.  This  work  is  only  carried  for  about  two  months  in  the  year  at  this  season 
(May)  ; the  people  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  as  the  season  is  brief,  a"nd  called  by  the 
womentheir  harvest,  they  work  very  hard  and  earn  good  wages.  One  girl.  No. 

325,  Ann  Medlock,  though  only  a shoit  time  at  the  work,  and  but  14  yeai's  old, 
earns  7a-.  a-week,  Mr.  Haa-ris  says  the  women  earn  much  more,  but  are  very 
uncertain  in  attention  to  work,  idling  for  three  days  and  worldng  day  and  night 
the  other  three  ; the  rest  of  the  year-  they  work  at  the  straw  plait. 


Coventry  Watch  Factories.  WatchFactobibs, 

112.  I visited  and  took  evidence  at  the  three  chief  watch  factoiies.  There  are  Cotentrv. 
a number  of  lads  (apprentices)  employed  in  the  vai-ious  processes  of  the  ti-ade  as 
polishing  cases,  tiling  the  wheels  as  they  come  from  being  cast,  &c. 

113.  in  the  three  factories  there  are  43  lads,  from  l4  to  18  years,  of  age.  For- 
merly, when  the  trade  was  brisk,  there  were  a great  many  more. 
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w^tchPactouius,  114.  From  the  circumstance  of  not  being  before  14  years  of  age, 

oyBjfTRY-  general  weU  grounded  in  education  , all  of  those  I examiued  could 

Report  by  read  and  write,  and,  from  what  I could  learn,  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  nil.  At 
Major  J.  G.  Bums,  j’tjessis.  Rotherham  and  Sons,  where  there  are  ’28  lads,  only  one  could  not  write,  and 


hcwjis  learning. 

115.  The  rooms  they  work  in  are  spacious,  clean,  and  well  veiitihited ; they  are 
on  the  first  floor,  having  an  open  and  pleasant  look-out. 

116.  Their  hours  of  work  are  about  10^  daily  in  winter,  mid  124  in  summer; 
time  for  meals  exclusive.  The  vt'ork  itself  is  not  laborious  and  tliey  sit  at  it. 

117.  Apprentices  are  allowed  4s.  3rf.  a-week.  They  are  set  a portion  of  work, 
and  if  by  industry  they  can  accomplish  the  task  witliiii  the  allotted  time,  they 
are  ptiid  for  what  they  do  extra.  Most  of  tliem  eaim  sometliiug  this  way.  One 
lad  (No.  330,  William  Moore)  says, — 


“What  wo  do  extra  we  have  to  ourselves;  earned  last  week  3s.  ; don’t  earn  so 

rauch  every  week.” 


This  lud  hud  only  been  apprenticed  12  months ; many,  I wjis  told,  eiu-iied  more 
than  that. 

118.  At  Christmas  they  have  a week’s  holiday,  at  Whitsuntide  two  days,  and 
three  at  the  fair  time.  On  Saturday  they  leave  off  work  at  6 r.M.  lliese  lads  are 
well  fed, and  clothed,  and  healthy. 


Silk  Winding,  Silk  WINDING,  COVENTRY. 

119.  I visited  and  took  evidence  at  the  silk-winding  rooms  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Messrs.  Sturdy  and  Turner.  There  are  employed  three  girls  and  three  boys  under 
13  years  of  age,  and  seven  girls  between  13  and  18  yeai-s. 

120.  The  girls  are  employed  in  winding  silk  on  a machine  which  is  turned  by 
the  boys.  They  stand  at  work.  They  come  in  summer  at  6 a.m.,  leaving  off  at 
7 p.M. ; in  winter  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  ; two  hours  for  meals,  which  they  eat  at 
home,  included. 

121.  The  girls  earn  from  6^.  to  8j.  a-vveelc  regulm*  wages;  the  boys  get  2s.  2d. 
They  appear  healthy,  well  clad  and  fed.  The  rooms  are  clean  spaciou  and  well 
ventilated. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  BURNS. 

Enjicld,  22nd  June,  1841.  Sub-Commissioner. 
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EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  IMAJOR  J.  G.  BURNS. 


PAPER-MAKING,  &c.,  IN  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


KENT. 

Springfield  Mill,  Maidstone.  Messrs.  Ralston  and  Co.’s  Paper  Manufactory. 

No.  1. — Jo/m  Bo^ce,  aged  15  years  and  11  months.  Examined  12th  March, 
1841 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  employed  in  this  mill  about  a year  and  a half,  hanging 
up  and  talcing  down  of  paper  in  the  drying-room.  Has  to  get  up  the  ladders  ; never  feU 
5 myself,  that  is  to  say  to  hurt  myself  much.  Come  to  work  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
at  five  o’clock  and  on  all  the  rest  at  six.  Generally  leave  off  work  about  six  p.m.  ; some- 
times, when  there  is  more  paper  out,  leave  off  at  seven.  At  first,  in  the  (drying) 
hot-house,  in  summer,  the  heat  used  to  make  my  legs  ache,  but  not  now,  being  used  to 
it.  Get  tny  breakfast  in  the  mill  from  eight  till  half-past.  Get  dinner  also  in  the  mill 
10  from  12  till  half-past  My  mother  ptcparcs  all  meals.  Am  apprentice,  but  not  bound. 
Earn7^.  a week.  Never  beaten;  sometimes,  if  saucy,  boys  get  a clout  on  the  head  from 
the  men  what  looks  after  them.  Do  not  attend  school  now,  did  before  I came  to  this 
work.  Belong  to  a mechanics'  institution : lectiires  given  on  phrenology,  and  sleeps 
and  dreams.  Receive  my  own  wages  and  give  them  to  my  mother. 

15  (Signed)  John  Botce. 

No.  2. — James  Adgie,  aged  16  years  and  nine  inontli-s.  Examined  I2tli 
March,  1841 : — 

Been  about  three  years  iu  this  mill.  Employed  in  taking  the  paper  from  between 
flannel  felts,  and  laying  of  it.  Come  to  work  at  five  o’clock  on  Monday  mornings,  and  at 
20  half-past  four  all  the  other  mornings.  The  men  I work  with  leave  off  work  at  about  six ; 
I am  kept  about  half-an-hour  after  they  are  gone  in  rinsing  down  aud  rinsing  felts,  and 
cleaning  the  things  and  place  a little  just  before  I leave.  The  work  has  been  very  hard 
to  me  since  I have  been  employed  in  the  lay  stool  (the  bench  on  which  the  paper  is  laid). 
Before  was  employed  as  last  witness,  did  not  think  the  work  near  so  hard.  Been  above 
25  a year  in  the  present  work.  Feel  very  tired  when  I leave  work,  sometimes  feel  week  in 
the  knees  and  ankles;  father  says  ho  thinks  it’s  the  growing-pains.  Never  sit  down  to 
work;  all  the  others  are  hi^er  than  me.  Am  so  tired  after  my  work  that  I could  not 
learn  lessons ; after  supper  am  glad  to  get  into  bed  to  rest  myself.  Learned  at  schools, 
oti  Sundays  and  work-days,  before  I came  to  mills.  Can  read  and  write  very  well.  When 
30  the  mates  (men  with  whom  he  works)  begin  their  breakfast  1 begin  mine,  sometimes  have 
ten  minutes,  sometimes  twenty.  More  regular  at  dinner,  allowed  half-an-hour,  engine 
stops.  Eat  all  meals  in  mill,  prepai’cd  by  my  mother.  Earns  12s'.  a week.  Am  an  ap- 
prentice.  In  general  have  good  health.  Never  have  no  play,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
I have  half  the  day  to  myself;  have  sometimes  done  extra  dry  or  hanging  work  on 
35  Saturday,  when  master  wanted  the  work  very  fast.  20  posts  (piles  of  paper)  are  reckoned 
a day’s  work,  the  more  we  do  above  tliat  the  bottei”  for  us,  as  we  are  paid  extra;  but 
master  docs  not  generally  want  that,  only  when  much  work;  we  never  do  it  much  to 
signify.  I sweat  very  much  in  summer  time  when  at  work.  About  the  close  of  week, 
being  tired  and  not  working  so  quick,  mates  scold  a little,  as  I hinder  them. 

40  (Signed)  Jambs  Adgib. 

No.  3. — Mary  Andrew,  aged  14  years  aud  three  months.  Examined  12th 
March,  1841 : — 

Been  in  mill  three  months.  Employed  in  picking  paper  (picking  out  small  knots). 
Sit  or  stand  at  work  as  I please.  Como  to  work  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  go  away 
45  at  six.  Breakfast  before  I come  to  work.  They  don’t  alloAv  us  any  time  for  dinner, 
we  take  as  long  as  we  like;  prepare  our  own  dinner  in  the  mills.  "^Vork  by  piece  and 
paid  by  piece.  When  it’s  full  work  we  earns  at  least  7^-  a week.  Can  read,  but  can’t 
write.  Do  not  attend  school  now,  did  before  I came  to  mills.  Do  not  feel  the  work 
loo  much  for  me,  it  does  not  disagree  with  me.  Hired  by  Mr.  Balston. 

50  Jjgj. 

(Signed)  MartX  Andbew. 

mark. 

C-]  B . 
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Paper  Makiso  No.  4. — Maria  Mathew,  aged  15  years  on  New  Years’  Day.  Exainiued 

™ tor.  jgjjj 

ETiflence  Can  lead,  tut  can’t  write.  Do  not  attend  school  now,  used  to  it  before  I came  to 

MaiOT^J^G*^Bw-ns  nearly  two  years.  Employed  in  cutting  rags.  Am  never  very 

^ ‘ ■ well,  always  troubled  with  a sick  headache;  sometimes  had  it  before  I came  to  this  work,  5 

N0.4.  but  not. so  much  as  now.  Have  a swelling  in  tlie  neck  (apparently  the  glands)  when  I 
catch  cold,  sometimes  it  nigh  chokes  me ; had  it  since  1 came  to  this  work.  Working  near 
the  fire,  I find  it  very  hot.  Have  a stool  to  sit  on,  but  do  not  use  it,  as  I can  work  better 
standing.  Feci  tired  when  I go  home  of  a ni^ht  Come  to  work  in  summer  (now)  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  leave  at  six  at  night,  never  later.  Hired  by  Mr.  Bulston.  10 
Sometimes  earn  5r.  6cf.  sometimes  45.  a week.  Am  paid  according  to  work;  quantity 
done  is  weighed  every  Friday.  Have  breakfast  at  the  mill  when  wo  arrive ; not  stinted  to 
time ; have  dinner  at  12,  take  our  own  time ; both  meals  prepared  in  the  mills.  Very 
often  read  Testament  before  I go  to  bed. 

her  35 

(Signed)  Mabia  X Mathisw. 

mark. 

No.  5. — Sarah  Thomiison,  aged  15  years  and  11  months.  Examined  l2tU 
JMavch  : — 

No.  5.  Have  been  in  this  mill  two  years  last  November.  Can  read  a little,  but  cannot  write.  20 

Do  not  attend  school  now ; did  before.  Employed  in  overlooking  rags  after  they  aro 
cut.  Stand  or  sit.  Do  not  find  it  very  hard  work,  hut  am  tired  at  night  after  work  ; been, 
in  very  good  health.  Come  to  work  at  eight  in  the  morning,  have  breakfast  at  home  first, 
and  leave  off  at  six  in  summer,  and  four  in  winter.  Dine  at  12,  no  stinted  time.  Paid 
according  to  work  done.  Earn  sometimes  7s.  sometimes  85.  a week.  25 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  ^ Thompson. 

mark. 

No.  6.  Mary  Freeman, Examined  March  I2th  : — 

Been  about  36  years  in  this  mill  since  it  was  first  built.  Been  employed  in  rag  cutting.  30 
Always  agreed  with  me.  The  young  women  in  general,  during  the  time  1 have  boon  here, 
haveliad  very  good  health,  never  make  no  complaints ; it  grees  very  well  with  me.  Some 
go  away  after  two  or  three  years,  those  who  remain  continue  to  enjoy  good  health.  All 
the  young  people  attend  church,  or  they  would  not  do  for  master. 

her  3S 

(Signed)  Mart  X Frerman. 

mark. 

No.  7.  George  Thomas  Sristow,  aged  14.  Examined  March  12th  ; — 

No.  7.  Going  on  for  18  months  in  these  mills.  Can  read  and  witc.  Before  I came  to  this 

work  regularly  attended  school;  attend  Sunday-school  twice  a day.  Employed  in  cutting  40 
skins  for  making  size.  Stand  to  work,  do  not  find  it  very  tiring.  Have  very  good  health. 
Earn  65.  weekly  salary,  if  works  extra  we  get  more.  Come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning 
in  summer,  in  winter  seven.  Leave  off  soon  after  five,  sometimes  earlier",  according  as  we 
get  our  work  done.  Have  half-an  -hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an  hour  at  12  for  dinner. 

Go  homo  (just  up  the  lane)  for  meals.  Hired  by  Mr.  Balston;  receive  my  own  wages,  and  45 
^ive  them  to  my  mother  ; my  father  is  not  able  to  take  it  being  laid  up  this  six  years. 
Sometimes  play  at  diuner-hours.  Not  kept  hard  at  woi’k. 

(Signed)  Geoi’.oe  T.  Bristow. 


No.  8.  Elizabeth  aged  40.  Examined  Mai:ch  T2th  : — 

Been  in  this  mill  21  years.  Employed  in  cutting  rags.  Am  fovewomau  of  the  rag-  50 
house.  Have  in  general  very  good  health ; all  the  young  people  I have  seen  here  havo 
been  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  employed  elsewhere.  No  improper  language  used  while 
at  work — it  is  not  allowed  by  the  employers.  They  sometimes  feel  fatigued,  but  each  of 
them  have  a stool,  and  can  sit  and  rest  themselves  if  they  please.  Plenty  of  water  for  them 
to  wash  after  work ; some  do,  and  some  do  not.  5^ 

her 

(Signed)  Elizbeth  Tirknbr. 

mark. 

No.  9.  Thomas  Grigsby,  aged  17  years  and  3 months.  Examined  March 
12th go 

Been  two  years,  next  month,  in  mills.  Employed  attending  the  rag-engine.  Can 
read  and  write.  Three  days  in  the  week  stop  at  t^e  work  twenty-four  hours,  though  not 
fully  employed  all  that  time;  sometimes  get  three  or  four  hours  sleep  in  the  place  where 
we  nave  our  meals.  The  days  of  work  each  week  are  altered, — one  week  work  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  next  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satui*days ; not  compelled  to  65 
work  during  the  intervening  days,  but  may  if  we  wish,  for  which  we  are  paid  extra. 
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Don’t  feci  tired,  being  used  to  it.  The  work  is  not  hard,  but  very  easy — putting  rags  into 
the  engines  when  they  are  torn  to  pieces.  Have  meals  at  eight,  twelve,  and  six,  half-an- 
hour  for  dinner;  breakfast  we  talce  at  home  before  coming  to  work  one  day,  and  on  going 
from  work  the  next ; tea  at  six,  generally  about  an  hour  allowed.  Have  plenty  to  cat  and 
5 good.  Have  good  health  in  general;  now  and  then  catch  cold,  but  do  not  think  it  is  from 
the  work.  Neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  where  we  work. 

(Signed)  Thom.\.3  Grigsby. 


Paper  Marixg 
IN  Kent. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Major  J.  <?.  Bums. 


No.  10.  Archbald  Adgie,  hge(l4Z.  Examined  Blarch.  13th  : — 

Been  here  about  fifteen  years.  From  my  oivn  observation  I should  say  that  the  young  No.  10. 
10  people  employed  in  the  paper-mills  here  enjoy  in  every  respect  equal  health  with  those  of 
the  same  classes  in  other  employments,  As  a confirmation  of  this,  I may  say  that  I have 
two  sons,  one  employed  in  the  mills,  the  other  in  out-door  employment,  and  I can  see  no 
difference  in  their  state  of  health  or  constitution.  Holidays  three  days  at  Christmas,  two 
at  Easter,  three  at  'i’iTiitsuntide  all  through  the  county,  pay  going  on  the  same.  Ap- 
15  prentices  12.?.  a quarter  for  clothing.  I do  not  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
hours  of  labour  are  too  much  for  the  grown-up  people,  the  time  of  hours  being  eight  per 
day,  though  extra  work  is  allowed  and  often  done. 

(Signed)  Aechbald  Adgie. 


Turkey  Mill.  Messrs.  Plollingsivorth  Paper  Manufactory. 

20  No.  11.  William  Bridgelandy  aged  11  years  aud  11  months.  Examined 
March  13tli : — 

Been  about  nine  months  in  this  mill.  Can  read  and  write.  I have  not  no  time  to  No.  11. 
attend  to  school  now,  used  to  attend  regularly  before  1 came  here.  Not  gone  to  Sunday- 
school  lately,  having  to  work  sometimes  on  Saturday  night.  Was  at  work  all  day 
25  yesterday,  last  night,  and  am  to  work  to-day  till  about  six  in  the  evening.  Have  worked 
at  this  rate  for  about  six  weeks.  Get  about  two  hours  sleep  in  the  night.  Sometimes  we 
have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  same  for  dinner,  and  same  for  supper;  when  we  shut 
(stopping  the  water-wheel)  we  get  an  hour.  The  work  aint  very  hard,  but  standing  on 
our  legs  makes  them  ache.  About  eight  or  nine  o’clock  feel  sleepy,  for  that's  my  bed- 
30  hour.  We  wet  our  eyes  with  water  when  we  feels  sleepy;  it  aint  very  often  we  do  fall 
asleep,  when  we  do  the  engineer  wakes  us.  Eyes  don’t  ache  from  wetting  them.  Shall 
come  back  again  to  work  on  Monday  morning  at  seven,  and  remain  till  Tuesday  night. 

Sometimes  we  don’t  work  on  Saturday  night,  when  we  do  we  don’t  work  on  J^onday. 

Sometimes,  it  ain’t  very  often,  I have  headache,  but  when  I do  it’s  very  bad.  Don’t  think 
35  it  is  from  the  work,  had  the  same  before  1 came.  Eat  meals  at  mills,  baked  at  homo  and 
warmed  here;  have  sometimes  meat-pies,  and  patties,  sometimes  meat,  plenty  of  it  and 
good.  Generally,  while  the  trade’s  got  better,  work  two  days  and  a niglit,  less  when  trade 
is  bad,  the  same  as  it  was  the  latter  end  of  last  summer,  we  only  worked  evei-y  day 
then.  Generally  have  good  health ; the  work  agrees  with  me.  Employed  in  picking  out 
40  dirty  pieces  of  blacks  and  thread  from  the  palp ; in  winter  tlie  water  is  so  cold  it  makes 
OUT  fingets  ache.  Do  not  have  chilblmns,  but  myright  hand  (one  used  chiefly)  swells,  but 
does  not  pain,  it  keeps  so  always.  (Hand  shown  is  rather  larger  than  the  other,  but  not 
unhealthy.) 

(Signed)  William  Bridgland. 

45  No.  12.  John  Logan,  aged  15  years  and  two  months.  Examined  March  13th: 

Same  work  as  last  boy’s  partly.  Been  here  about  one  yeai*.  Can  read  and  write.  Have  No.  12. 
no  time  for  schooling  now,  used  to  attend  regularly  before  I come  to  work.  Don’t  go  to 
school  on  Sunday,  but  go  to  church.  Standing  so  long  makes  my  legs  ache  very  much. 

Come  to  work  at  seven  in  morning  of  one  day  and  leave  off  at  seven  next  morning.  Once 
50  worked  the  same  as  last  boy.  My  work  is  harder  than  Bridgland’s,  have  to  pull  heavy 
weights.  Don’t  hurt  me  at  all,  not  the  work  don’t.  Sometimes  I have  headache,  and  it’s 
very  troublesome  up  there  with  the  noise.  Used  to  have  it  before,  but  don't  think  I had 
it  so  bad  as  since  I have  been  at  work.  Have  very  good  vituals,  as  much  as  I want. 

Have  a day  and  a night’s  rest.  In  wintertime  fingers  aches,  we  can  hardly  feel  anything. 

55  Meals  same  as  last  boy. 

(Signed)  John  Logan. 

No.  13.  Samuel  Quinton,  aged  17.  Examined  March  13th  : 

Been  here  nearly  two  years  and  three  months.  Laying  paper  in  the  room  where  it  is  Mo.  13. 
made.  Can  read  and  write.  Attended  school  before  I came  here,  but  not  now.  Come 
30  to  work  sometimes  at  three,  sometimes  six,  according  to  the  work ; leave  off  at  six,  sorne- 
times  at  four.  Paid  by  piece.  20  posts  of  paper  make  a daj^’s  work ; we  make  now  about 
28.  At  regular  work  earn  9j.  a week,  paid  extra  for  additional  work.  At  present  the 
work  is  not  very  hard,  but  at  other  times  it  is  hard.  Not  compelled  to  work  extra,  but  if 
master  wants  the  work  we  do  it.  Feel  the  heat  very  oppressive  in  summer  time.  Some- 
65  times  in  winter  it  is  middling  warm,  sometimes  cold.  Meals  sometimes  cooked  here,  some- 
times cooked  at  home ; eat  them  when  we  please.  Had  pretty  good  health,  don’t  find  the 
work  affect  it.  (Signed)  Samuel  Quinton. 

B2 
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No.  14.  Ehenezer  Stanvsorth,  aged  16  Years  and  10  Months.  Examined 
March  13th  : — 

Been  here  twelve  months  come  fourth  of  May.  Employed  inhclning  to  size  paper,  can  read 
and  write,  have  not  attended  school  for  16  months ; coino  to  work  about  six  in  the  monhiig, 
and  leaves  off  at  six  in  the  evening  ; this  is  the  general  time,  but  when  thcro  is  more  work  5 
we  come  earlier,  and  stay  later.  Wages  8s.  per  week,  whatever  work  may  l)c  done,  don’t 
think  the  work  hard,  don’t  feel  it  hurt  me  at  all,  only  spoils  my  clothes  sometimes,  a great 
many.  Standing  and  pumping  makes  me  feel  tired.  Have  meals  here,  generally  cooked 
here,  have  no  stated  time  to  eat  them,  that  is  according  to  work,  sometimes  have  a quarter 
and  sometimes  an  hour  to  them.  Never  ill-used,  my  mate  (nuu\  ho  works  under)  I like  lo 
very  well.  Sometimes  as  late  as,  but  never  later,  thanscvcir  b'clock.  I’lcuty  to  cat  and 
good. 

(Signed)  Ehknkxkr  Stanwoutu. 

No.  15.  Thomas  Sunmicks,  aged  17  years  and  four  months  Examined 
March  13th  ; — 15 

No.  lo.  Been  here  eight  years,  came  very  young.  Employed  in  the  blcaching-housc,  when 

rags  arc  bleached.  Was  about  six  years  in  the  engine-room  for  grinding  pulp.  Como  to 
work  generally  about  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning,  Icnvo  oif  in  goncral  about  half-past 
five.  Wages  regularly  nine  shillings  a week.  Sometimes  work  two  nights  in  the  week 
exti-a  for  which  I am  paid.  The  work  not  severe,  hut  painful  to  the  eyes  from  tlic  bleach-  20 
ing  slulF,  feel  this  at  all  times  day  or  night.  Have  very  good  health,  never  boon  one  day 
hindered  from  work,  have  as  good  health  now  as  1 had  when  at  former  work.  Have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  cooked  and  eaten  here.  Plenty  to  cat 
and  good.  Have  two  days'  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  at  Easter,  and  at  Witsuntide,  and 
half  a day  at  a fair  in  May,  pay  still  going  on.  25 

(Signed)  Thom, IS  Swnucks. 

No.  16.  Caroline  Kirh^,  aged  10  years  and  five  mouths.  Examined 
March  13th : — 

16.  Been  here  three  weeks.  Can  read  and  write,  went  to  school  beforo  I come  to  the  mill, 

do  not  now.  Employed  picking  paper,  sit  at  work  j come  generally  at  eight  in  the  morn-  30 
ing,  go  away  at  half-past  five.  Breakfast  at  home,  have  dinner  at  twelve,  no  partiiuilar 
time  allowed.  Paid  by  piece,  earn  about  3f.  Qd.  a week.  Work  does  not  tire,  have  boon 
quite  well. 

(Signed  ) Caroline  Kiubv. 

No.  17.  Harlot  Shorter,  aged  13  years.  Examined  March  13th: — 35 

No.  17.  Been  here  a twelvemonth  next  Whitsuntide.  Overlooking  rags,  (examining  them  after 

having  been  cut).  Can  read  and  write ; attend  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  not  ou  week 
days.  Come  to  work  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  six  in  the  evening,  on 
Saturdays  at  half-past  two.  Stand  or  sit  at  work.  Have  half  an  houf  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour  for  dinner,  cooked  here,  and  eaten  here;  have  plenty  of  food  and  good.  Don’t  40 
feel  tired,  have  very  good  health.  Have  two  days’  holidays  at  Christmas,  two  at  Easter. 
Earn  \Ad.  a-day  as  w'ajres,  not  stopped  on  holidays ; three-ponce  beer  money  per  week  in 
addition,  given  by  Mr.Hollingwortli  ■,  give  wages  to  parents. 

(Signed)  Hariot  Shortish. 


Papir  Making 
IN, Kent. 

Evidence 
collected  by- 
Major  y.  Q.  Bums. 

No.  14. 


No.  18.  El//,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Examined  March  13th  ; — 45 

No.  16.  Been  here  about  15  months.  Can  read  and  write ; before  camo  here  wont  to  a boarding 

school,  do  not  now  attend  any.  Sometimes  I go  to  church.  Employed  in  cutting  rags, 
sometimes  stand,  sometimes  sit,  most  times  stand.  Como  to  work  about  half-past  seven, 
leave  off  soon  after  five.  Tlie  work  does  not  tire  nor  disagree  with  me.  Dine  hero  nt  twelve, 
may  take  my  own  time ; hired  by  Mr.  Hollingworth,  paid  by  piece,  cam  not  more  than  50 
4j.  a week.  Receive  my  oivn  pay,  and  pay  my  mother  3a.  a week  for  board.  Get  money 
by  burning  the  selvidges  of  rags  in  which  are  gold  tlircads.  Forewoman  very  kind. 

(Signed)  Ellhn  Pill. 

No.  19.  Charlotte  Clark,  aged  50.  Examined  March  13th; — 

Ko.  10.  Been  here  about  40  years.  The  manied  women  who  have  families,  if  some  of  the  ciiil-  55 

dren  be  not  old  enough  to  look  after  the  younger,  hire  some  one  for  the  purpose.  No 
indocent  or  improper  language  allowed  while  at  work.  The  women  arc  all  comfortably 
and  well  clad. 

her 

(Signed)  Charlottk  X Clark.  60 

mark. 
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No.  20.  Edtcard  Kirhy,  Foreman  of  the  Mills.  Examined  March  13th  ; — 
Been  so  20  years,  in  the  Mill  about  47  years.  From  my  own  experience  I can  vouch 
that  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  fully  as  healthy  as  the  same  class  of  people  in 
agricultural  or  other  employment. 

5 (Signed)  EtirvAUD  Kirby. 


IjOwer  Totil,  near  Maidstone.  Messrs.  Smith  and  AUnutt. 

No.  21.  Edward  Berry,  aged  14.  Examined  Marcli  16th  : — 

Can  read  and  write  Attend  Sunday-school  at  an  Unitarian  chapel  in  Maidstone.  No.2i. 
Been  here  between  three  and  four  years ; employed  in  glazing  paper  and  going  errands. 

10  Come  to  work  in  general  at  half-past  seven,  leave  off  at  six  in  summer,  and  when  dai-k  in 
winter ; when  much  work  on  hand,  come  sooner  and  stay  later,  both  winter  and  summer. 

Sit  at  work,  which  does  not  tire  mo.  Have  very  good  health.  Hired  by  Mr.  Smith, 
earn  7s.  9d.  a week.  1 think  that's  it.  but  uncle  takes  the  money ; he  is  foreman  in  the 
mill.  Paid  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  for  the  hour.  Eat  meals  at  my  Uucle’s  who  has  a house  on 
15  the  premises,  half  an  hour  breakfast  when  we  come  early,  hall  an  hour  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  when  we  work  late.  "When  we  don't  come  early  or  go  away  soon,  have  breakfast 
and  tea  at  home.  Have  plenty  of  food  and  am  well  clothed.  Never  ill-used  or  beaten. 

(Signed)  Edward  Berry. 

No.  22.  William  Gardner,  aged  18.  Examined  Marcli  15th: — 

20  Been  about  three  years  here  in  June.  Employed  in  turning  the  cutting  machine,  when.  No.  S2. 
not  cutting  help  the  other  men  generally.  Come  to  work  6 a.m.,  leave  off  at  G e.M.,  all  the 
year  through.  Stand  to  work.  When  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  work  1 have  felt  very 
tired  at  ni^t.  but  sometimes  we  don’t  have  so  much  to  do.  The  work  not  very  hard, 
according  to  my  age,  I don’t  think.  Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  go  to  school  now,  always 
25  attended  till  I came  to  this  work.  Have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  same  for  dinner 
at  twelve  o'clock ; just  now,  while  some  of  the  men  ill,  am  obliged  to  stay  longer,  till  nine 
and  ten,  than  have  half  an  hour  for  tea.  If  1 haven't  done  much  cutting  don't  feel  very 
tired  when  1 work  later.  Bring  my  breakfast  with  me  in  the  morning,  go  home  to  dinner. 

Live  just  up  the  lane.  Plenty  oi  good  food  at  present,  always  had  as  yet.  Hired  by 
30  Mr.  Peters  tho  foreman.  Am  paid  by  the  day,  18cZ.  a-day.  If  I work  after  6 P.M.  am 
paid  extra.  Have  always  had  good  health. 

(Signed)  WiLWAM  Gardner. 

No.  23.  Maria  Ann  Piper,  Examined  Marcli  15t!i : — 

Have  been  here  three  years  26th  of  January  last.  Can’t  read  anything  hardly,  can  No.23. 
35  read  but  a very  little.  Cao't  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now,  used  to  go  to  a sunday- 
school  before  I came  here.  Employed  cutting  rags.  Sit  or  stand  as  wc  please,  but  in 
eneral  stand.  Come  to  work  about  8 a.m.  and  leave  off  in  general  in  winter  time  about 
alf-past  five,  in  summer  stay  till  6.  Except  the  rags  are  very  dirty  we  don’t  feel  it,  but 
if  very  dirty,  as  London  tags,  gives  a head-ache.  Don’t  find  the  dust  annoying  particular. 

40  In  summer  the  heat  makes  our  legs  ache.  Breakfast  before  wc  come  to  the  mill,  allowed 
one  hour  for  dinner  at  1*2;  some  of  them  goes  home  and  some  has  their  dinner  brought. 

I have  my  dinner  brought ; stoves  for  cooking  if  wo  please.  We  are  well  treated.  Hired 
by  Mr.  Peters  the  foreman.  Paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  rags  we  cut,  they  arc 
weighed  every  Friday,  earn  7s.  9«f.  a week.  Mr.  Peters  pays  us.  Have  had  good  health 
45  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  used  tohave  head-ache  before  that,  but  don't  think  it  was  the  work. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  X Piper. 

mark. 


Paper  Making 

IK  Kbnt. 

Evidence 
collecled  by 
Major  J.  G.  Bunt, 

No. 20. 


No.  24.  Mary  Ann  Ashdown,  aged  17.  Examined  March  15th  : — 

50  Can  read  and  am  learning  to  write.  Don’t  attend  school,  but  learn  at  home.  Been  No.  2*. 

here  better  than  five  years.  Employed  cutting  rags.  Sometimes  I am  tired  when  I works 
harder  than  usual.  Meals,  hours  of  work,  &c.,  same  as  last  evidence.  Plave  Imd  very 
good  health,  and  am.  well  treated.  Earnings  7s.  9d.  a week.  Am  handy  with  needle, 
and  can  work,  have  got  a mother  who  works  here. 

55  , her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  X Ashdown. 

mark. 

No-  25-  Sarah  Bridgeland.  Examined  March  15th  : — 

Am  forewoman  of  the  Rag  House,  been  15  years  here  last  August.  No  indecent  or  No.  25. 

60  improper  language  allowed,  the  young  women  are  well  used,  and  their  morals  attended  to. 

They  seldom,  leave  tho  mills  till  they  get  married,  sometimes  but  seldom  get  service. 

Never  hear  no  complaints,  nor  see  any  illness  among  them.  Separate  privies  for  men 
and  women,  all  kept  very  clean. 

her 

65  (Signed)  Sarah  X Bridoeland. 

mark. 
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Hayle  Mill.  Mr.  Green,  near  Maidstone. 

George  JVoody  aged  10  years  and  10  months.  Examined  March 

Been  here  about  seven  months.  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Attend  Sunday-school, 
but  noton  week  days.  Attended  before  I came  hero.  Employed  tjildng  out  paper  after  5 
it  has  been  glazed  from  the  plates.  Sit  at  work.  Come  at  six,  sometimes  when  more 
work  at  five  in  the  morning,  when  much  work  stop  till  nine,  but  in  common  go  away  about 
six.  Do  not  feel  tired,  work  not  heavy,  does  not  disagree  with  me.  Have  pretty  middling 
health.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  h.alf  an  hour  for  dinner,  when  wo  stop  till 
nine  we  have  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Go  home  to  meals,  live  close  by,  get  plenty  of  good  lo 
food ; my  father's  foreman  here.  Hired  by  Mr.  Green,  paid  \^d.  an  hour.  When  wc  stop 
from  six  to  six,  earn  8r . a week. 

(Signed)  Geouom  Wood. 


Paper  Makins 
IX  Kent. 

Evidence  No.  26. 

colleoted  by  15th 


No.  27.  John  Birc?i,  aged  11.  Examined  March  15th: — 

No,  SI.  Been  here  two  years.  Can’t  read  or  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Employed  in  15 

drawing  slice  (taking  out  sheets  wet  from  between  flannels).  Come  to  work  at  four  in  the 
morning,  leave  off  at  six,  sit  at  work.  Not  hard  work,  am  not  tired,  never  work  later  than 
six.  Breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  half  an  hour  allowed  for  each,  meals 
brought  to  me,  eat  them  in  the  mill.  Hired  by  Mr.  Green.  Earn  generally  5.r.  a week, 
more  if  work  extra.  Have  plenty  of  good  victuals.  Have  good  health.  Never  beaten  or  20 
ill  used. 

his 

(Signed)  John  Bmeu. 

mark. 

No.  28.  Charles  Woollet,  aged  17-  Examined  March  15th  : — 25 

No.  38.  Been  here  nearly  three  years.  Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now,  did  pre- 

viously. Employed  in  the  lay  stand  (taking  out  wet  sheets  from  between  felts.)  work 
about  13  hours  a day,  coming  about  four,  and  leaving  off  about  six.  Do  not  think  the 
work  haa-d  but  very  moderate.  Am  very  well.  Stand  to  work.  Meals  same  as  last  evidence. 
Apprenticed  to  Mr.  Green,  paid  by  the  foreman,  by  regular  work  get  12s.  lOd.  a week,  30 
by  working  extra,  get  Is.  and  Stf. 

(Signed)  CiiARr.Es  Woollktt. 


No.  29.  Maria  Lovelock,  aged  17  years  and  three  months.  Examined  March 
lotli : — 

Been  about  five  years  here.  Can  read  and  write.  Attended  schoolbcfore  I camehcrc,  35 
and  a little  while  after.  Cutting  rags,  (the  same  as  in  other  places.)  Come  sometimes  to 
work  between  eight  and  nine,  sometimes  between  nine  and  ten,  leave  off  at  six.  Have  an 
hour  for  dinner,  eat  it  at  the  mills.  Work  never  has  hurt  me  as  yet,  have  good  health. 
Hired  by  Mr.  Green,  paid  by  the  foreman,  paid  by  piece,  earn  Os.  a week,  take  one  week 
with  the  other.  40 

(Signed)  Maria  Loyllock. 


No.  30.  Ann  Parker,  aged  16  years  and  four  months  old.  Examined  March 
15th:— 

No.  30.  Been  about  four  or  five  years  here.  Can’t  read  or  write.  Go  to  church  sometimes,  don’t 

go  to  school.  Work,  meals,  &c.,  as  Maria  Lovelock.  "\\^ork  agrees  with  me,  does  not  45 
tire.  Am  well  satisfied  with  my  situation.  Wages,  hireing,  &c.,  same  as  last  witness. 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  >1  Paokhr. 

mark. 

No.  31.  Loye/ocA,  Examined  March  15th: — 50 

No.  31.  Am  forewoman  in  Rag  House,  been  here  25  years.  Young  women  healthy,  improper 

language  not  allowed  when  at  work.  Have  always  enjoyed  good  health,  never  have  any 
complaints,  masters  very  kind  indeed. 

her 

(Signed)  Harriett  X Lovklock.  55 

mark. 


Great  Ivy  Paper  Mills.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Allnutt. 

No.  32.  Henry  Milboum,  aged  U years  and  three  months.  Examined 
15th  Mai'cli : — 

No.  32.  Been  very  near  two  years  and  a-half  here.  Can  read  and  write.  Attended  scliool before  60 

I came  to  work,  do  not  now.  Employed  in  turning  the  cutting  machine.  Come  to  work 
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sometimes  at  four,  five,  and  six,  never  after  that  in  the  morning.  Leave  off  not  before  PapkeMakiko 
six  in  winter,  sometimes  at  five  in  summer  when  much  water;  in  winter  work  till  eight  or  Kent. 

nine.  Stand  to  work,  sometimes  don’t  sit  once  all  day,  very  seldom  we  sit  down  to  our  Evid^c 
meals.  Legs  and  arms  ache  very  much . It  used  to  give  me  a pain  in  the  side,  but  does  not  collecied^by 

5 affect  me  now  being  more  used.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  half  an  hour  for  Major  J.  G.  Bunt. 
dinner,  but  seldom  get  time  to  eat  it.  Cooked  at  home,  and  brought  to  mill.  Hired  and  — 

paid  by  Mr.  Allnutt,  earn  five  fartliiiigs  an  hour,  or  between  seven  and  eight  shillings  a-wcek. 
to  get  as  much  as  nine  shillings  in  winter  when  there's  much  water  and  more  work. 

Have  good  health,  plenty  of  good  food,  but  sometimes  when  we  work  at  the  paper  can't 
to  get  time  to  eat  comiortably.  Upon  the  whole  am  satisfied. 

(Signed)  Henry  Mulbourn. 


No.  33.  James  Millhourn,fi^tA\Q.  Examined  March  1 5th ; — 

Have  been  here  about  five  years.  Am  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Allnutt.  Employed  in  No.33. 
finishing  (making  up  paper  into  reams  and  quires),  stand  to  my  vvork.  Can  rend  and 
15  write.  Attended  night  school  during  last  winter.  My  regular  time  for  work  is  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  five  at  night,  sometimes  work  longer,  but  paid  extra  when  1 do.  Eegular 
wages  16d.  a day  of  eight  hours.  Don’t  feel  the  work  severe,  does  not  disagree  with  me. 

Health  been  generally  good.  Paid  by  Mr.  Allnutt.  Allowed  half-an-hour  tor  breakfast, 
and  same  for  dinner,  actuals  plenty  and  good. 

20  (Signed)  James  Millbourn. 


No.  34.  Caroline  Wise,  aged  17  years.  Examined  15th  I\Iarch: — 

Been  two  years  here  on  1st  May  next.  Can  read  and  wTite.  Attend  Sunday-schools.  No.  34. 
Employed  in  glazing  (putting  paper  between  metal  plates  and  passing  between  rollers.) 

Never  been  injured.  Come  at  six  in  the  morning,  generally  leave  off  at  six  at  night, 

25  sometimes  till  nine  at  night.  Sit  and  stand  at  work,  not  felt  it  disagree  with  me  as  yet ; 
have  middling  health.  Paid  by  piece ; earn  generally  about  9#.  6d.  a week,  but  more 
when  extra  work  is  done.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Allnutt.  Holidays  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  Am  well  satisfied  with  my  situation ; no  complaints  at  all  at  present. 
Half-an-hour  each  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Sometimes  cooked  here,  sometimes 
30  at  home ; always  eaten  here ; plenty  and  good. 

(Signed)  Caroline  Wibk. 

No.  35.  Elizaheth  Tucker,  aged  14  years  and  eix  montlis  Examined  15th 
March ; — 

Been  here  three  years  come  next  July.  Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now.  No.  35. 
35  did  before.  Employed  picking  and  glazing  paper.  Can  sit  or  stand  at  work  as  wo  like. 

Come  to  work  generally  at  eight,  sometimes  naif-past  seven.  Leave  off  at  six  in  the 
evening,  never  later.  Work  does  not  tire  me  at  all,  does  not  disagree.  Have  very  good 
health.  Meals,  &c.,  same  as  last  girl.  Hired  by  Mr.  Allnutt.  Paid  by  piece.  Earn 
about  six  or  seven  shillings  a week.  Sometimes  sit  up  at  night  in  the  rolling-room 
40  when  much  work  on  hand,  paid  extra  for  it.  Allowed  from  twelve  till  one  to  sleep,  and 
lay  down  about  two  hours  more  before  beginning  work  again,  never  disagrees  with  me. 

Satisfied  and  well  treated. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Tucker. 


No.  36.  Emma  Millbourn,  aged  13  years.  Examined  15th  March ; — 

45  Been  here  only  four  days.  Come  at  six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  six  at  night.  Em-  36, 

ployed  in  dipping  paper  in  size.  Sometimes  my  legs  ache,  hut  nothing  to  speak  of.  Can 
read  very  well  and  write  a little,  but  not  much.  Earn  5s.  3d.  a week. 

(Signed)  Emma  Millbourn, 

No.  37.  Joseph  Millbourn.  Examined  15th  Maixh : — 

50  Am  foreman  of  these  works,  been  so  for  eight  years.  From  my  own  observation  I No.  37. 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  young  people  employed  in  paper-miUs  arc  in  all  respects  et^ually 
healthy  as  those  of  the  same  rank  in  out-door  employment.  As  a proof  of  my  thinking  it 
a healthy  employment,  I have  five  children  of  my  own  in  it. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Millbourn. 

55  No.  38.  Mary  Ann  Ashton,  aged  18  years.  Examined  15th  March: — 

Been  here  since  last  September.  Can  read  and  write.  Employed  in  rag-cutting.  No,  38.. 
Work  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Dine  at  mill,  nalf-an-hour,  cook^ 
at  home,  warmed  here.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Alnutt.  Paid  by  piece.  Earn  sometimes 
4j.  a week.  Stand  at  work.  Sometimes  feel  very  tired  after  a day’s  work.  The  dirt  from 

go  rags  sometimesmakes  my  headache.  Have  in  general  good  health.  Kindly  treated,  and 
am  satisfied  with  my  situation. 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  Ashton. 
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Paper  Marino 
iH  Kent. 


Tovil  Paper  Mill. 
No.  39.  Mai'y  Ann  Smitkerman,  aged  15. 


Can  road  and  write  a little.  Attended 


Mr.  Giles. 

Examined  March  iSth: — 
chool  before  I came  here,  and  attend  a 


Evidence 

Sunday-school  now.  Been  hero  five  years.  Employed  piclting  paper.  Sit  to  my  work. 
— Generally  come  about  eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  and  go  away  at  five  in  the  evening. 

NO.  39.  work  is  very  easy.  Always  had  good  health.  Go  homo  to  meals,  may  take  our  own 

time;  stoves  in  mill  to  warm  food.  Paid  by  the  piece.  Wo  ain’t  constantly  at  work; 
this  winter  sometimes  we  liave  been  at  home  a week  at  a time.  Never  earn  hardly  over 
5».  a week.  Never  work  at  night.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Giles. 

(Signed)  Mauy  Ann  Smitukrman.  ] 


No.  40.  Mary  Ann  Barker,  aged  16.  Examined  March  18lh,  1841  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Go  to  Maidstone  Chapel.  Been  here  about  a twelvemonth,  have 
worked  at  other  places.  Have  dinner  at  the  mills.  I am  employed  in  picking  and 
sizing  paper.  Paid  by  piece.  Generally  earn  about  5.v.  or  6.v.  a week.  Sit  at  work. 
Does  not  tire.  Have  liad  good  health.  Time  of  work  same  as  last  girl.  Hired  and  15 
paid  by  Mr.  Giles.  My  mother  works  here. 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  BAUKiiu. 


No.  41.  Ann  Maria  Britfer,  aged  17.  Examined  March  18th: 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  nearly  a twelvemonth.  States  in  general,  as  to  times 
of  work,  rates,  hiring,  and  paying,  the  same  as  Mary  Aun  Smitherman,  hut  has  not  20 
uniform  good  health,  but  not  affected  by  the  work.  My  father  sometimes  works  here. 
Like  the  situation.  Am  well  treated. 

Ann  Maria  Brittisb. 

No.  42.  James  James,  aged  16.  Examined  March  18th : 

No.  42.  Am  apprentice.  Been  here  about  twelvemonth.  Can  write  a little,  but  can’t  read  at  25 

all.  Employed  laying  paper.  Paid  W the  piece ; paid  \8d.  a day,  has  other  perquisites. 
Not  very  tired,  ^his  laa  is  so  deaf,  t cannot  make  him  understand  more ; seems  to  have 
been  unwell  lately.) 

(Signed)  James  James. 

No.  43.  Simeon  Longley,  d.go(i  IQ.  Examined  March  18th : 30 

No.  43.  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Don’t  go  to  school  now,  did  before  I came  here.  Been  here 

two  years  come  next  May.  Employed  in  the  drying-loft.  Work  is  easy,  does  not  tiro 
me.  Come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  about  four  in  ihc  afteraoon.  Have 
half-an-hour  for  dinner,  and  same  for  breakfast.  Go  home  to  my  meals.  Have  generally 
had  good  health.  Am  apprentice,  my  regular  wages  18d.  a day.  and  at  the  same  rate  for  85 
all  over-work.  Sometimes  in  the  week  do  six  and  a half,  sometimes  seven  days'  work. 
Paid  by  Mr!  Giles,  give  part  of  it  to  ray  fatlier  who  works  in  this  mill.  Am  well  treated. 
Plenty  of  good  food. 

(Signed)  Sisi  KON  Lonclky. 


N».  44. 


Lower  Loose  Mill.  Messrs.  Holliugworth.  40 

No.  44.  Emily  Potter,  iigeA  17.  Examined  March  18th : 

Can  read,  but  can't  write.  Been  here  about  three  years.  Employed  in  glazing  paper. 

Sit  at  work.  Don’t  feel  it  very  fatiguing,  don’t  feel  it  too  hard.  Come  to  w'ork  a little 
after  five  A.M.,  and  leave  off  about  half-past  five,  sometimes  at  six,  not  always  at  the  same 
time.  We  work  by  tho  piece.  Take  one  week  with  another  earn  about  7.t.  a week.  45 
Dine  and  breakfast  at  home,  allowed  half-an-houv  for  each.  Have  had  g«>od  health,  work 
docs  not  disagree  with  me.  Hired  aird  paid  by  Mr.  Aimworth  the  foreman.  My  mother 
works  here. 

her 

(Signed)  Emii.y  Potter.  50 

mark. 

No.  45.  Ann  Cole,  aged  16.  Examined  March  18th ; — 

Been  here  two  years  this  spring.  Can  read  and  write.  Left  school  a twelvemonth  ago 
last  Whitsunday.  Meals,  hiring,  wages,  &c.,  same  as  Emily  Potter.  Has  very  good 
health,  and  satisfied  with  the  situation.  Father  and  mother  work  at  this  mill.  Have  55 
plenty  of  good  food  and  am  well  ti-eatcd. 

(.Signed)  Ann  Cole. 

No.  46.  Edward  Weeden,o.ge^  13.  Examined  March  18th  : 

Been  here  about  18  months.  Can  read  and  write-  Don’t  attend  any  school  now,  did 
before  I came  to  work  here.  Employed  in  piling  paper.  I sometimes  sit  and  sometimes  60 
stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  about  seven  o’clock ; leave  off  about  three,  somclimcs  later 
and  sometimes  sooner.  It  is  vc^  easywork.  Havcgoodhoalth.  Qoliomc  to  mymeals, 
take  my  own  time.  Pmd  by  piece.  Earn  about  6^.  a week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Hollintfworth.  I take  the  money  myself  and  give  it  to  my  parents,  who  work  at  this  mill. 
Am  well  treated,  and  like  my  situation.  Holidays  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  65 

(Signed)  Edwin  Weeden. 
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Mote  Hall  Mill,  Messrs.  Hollingworth. 

No.  47.  Eliza  Clark,  aged  17  years  the  8th  of  this  month.  Examined 
March  19th : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  a little  better  than  2 years.  Attended  school  till  I 
came  here.  Employed  in  parting  sheets  of  paper,  sit  at  ray  work.  Come  to  work  about 
8 in  the  morning,  leave  on  about  6.  Dine  at  home  at  12,  may  take  my  omi  time.  Work 
does  not  fatigue.  Paid  regular  wages  4f.  6d.  a-week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Clemens, 
the  foreman.  Have  good  health.  Am  well  treated,  and  like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Clark. 


PAPsa  MAKtHG 
jsf  Rent. 

Evidence 
collected  bj 
Major  J.  0.  Bvrni. 

No.  47. 


10  No.  48.  William  aged  15  years.  Examined  March  19th  : — 

Been  here  10  months.  Am  apprentice.  Employed  at  the  lay  stool.  Can  read  and  No.  <a. 

write.  Attended  school  till  I came  here.  Como  to  work  generally  at  5 in  the  morning, 
sometimes  sooner,  leave  off  about  6.  Not  very  often  work  later.  Work  not  heavy,  and 
docs  not  tire.  Stand  at  work,  it  makes  my  back  ache  a little  sometimes.  Allowed  a 

15  quarter  of  an  hour  for  meals.  Have  them  at  the  mills.  Sometimes  cooked  at  home,  some- 
times at  the  mills,  where  there  are  places  for  cooking.  Paid  Sj.  a-week  of  6 days,  am 
paid  for  extra.  Paid  by  the  foreman.  Give  it  to  my  parents.  Have  good  health.  Dike 
my  situation  very  well,  and  am  well  treated.  Plenty  of  good  food. 

(Signed)  William  Chapman. 

20  No-  49.  Henry  Roe,  aged  17  years  last  23rd  of  November.  Examined 

March  19th : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  about  2 years  and  a half  apprentice.  Meals,  wages.  No.  49. 
&c.,  same  as  last  boy.  Used  to  tire  me  at  first,  but  am  now  used  to  it.  Have  good  health. 

Am  well  treated. 

23  (Signed)  Henry  Roe. 


Eyehorn  Mill,  Hollhigbourue,  Mr.  Horsenail. 

No.  50.  Sarah  Harriet  Hohbe,  aged  16  years  last  November.  Examined 
March  19  th  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attended  school  regularly  till  I came  to  worlt.  Been  here  5 No.  50. 
30  years  next  June.  Employed  in  glazing  paper,  sit  at  work.  Not  very  tiring  unless  I work 
a great  many  hours.  In  summer  come  to  work  about  5 or  6 o'clock.  Leave  off  at  dark, 
but  sometimes  for  want  of  water  do  not  work  all  the  day.  Have  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  one  for  dinner,  go  home  to  meals.  Had  not  good  health  last  summer,  but  don’t  think 
it  was  the  work.  Paid  by  the  ream.  Can  cam  when  at  work  all  the  week  7s.  ox  Sr. 

33  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Horsenail,  "IVell  treated  and  like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Harriet  Hobbs. 

No.  51.  Elizabeth  Hobbs,  aged  14  years  5 months.  Examined  March 
19th 

Can  read  and  write.  Attended  school  before  I came  to  work.  Boen  here  3 years  next  No.  51. 

40  Good  Friday.  Employed  picking  paper,  sit  at  work.  Does  not  tire  me.  Don’t  work 
80  many  hours  as  my  sister  (last  evidence).  Come  to  work  about  7,  leave  off  about  7. 

Paid  by  the  weight;  cam  about  5s.  a-week,  have  earned  more  when  worked  more. 

Meals  hiring  same  as  her  sister.  Have  good  health. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Hobbs. 

45  No.  52.  William  Lamjpard,  aged  17  years  14th  January.  Examined  19th 
of  March  : — • 

Can  read  and  ivrite.  Have  been  here  4 years.  Employed  in  the  engine  room.  No  No.  52. 

ways  regular  as  to  coming  to  work,  sometimes  early.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  sit  up 
till  3 in  the  morning.  Don’t  feel  the  work  fatiguing,  got  quite  used  to  it.  Have  ha& 
oQ  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  sometimes  go  home,  sometimes  eat  in  the  mills. 

Earn,  take  the  year  round,  an  average  of  13s.  a-week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Horsenail. 

Have  good  health.  Very  well  treated.  Not  separate  privies  for  men  and  women. 

(Signed)  William  Lampard. 

No.  63.  William  Savage,  aged  17  years.  Examined  March  19th: — 

55  Can  read  and  write.  Been  3 years  and  two  months.  Employed  at  the  lay  stool.  Stand  No.55. 
at  work.  Come  to  work  on  Mondays  at  3,  on  other  mornings  at  5,  leave  off  about  6. 

Allowed  about  20  minutes  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  eat  them  at  the  mills.  Get  lOr.  for 
a week  of  6 days  and  Is.  6rf.  beer  money,  paid  extra  for  extra.  Back  aches  very  often, 
does  now.  Had  good  health,  been  bad  only  one  day  since  I have  been  here.  Hired  and 
gQ  paid  by  Mr.  Horsenail.  Well  used. 

(Signed)  William  Savage. 

[«]  c 
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Evidence 
cdlected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Burns. 


East  Mailing,  Messrs.  Tassel. 

No.  54.  Edward  TVisdom,  aged  16  years  last  birth-day.  Examined  March 
20th 

Cat!  read  very  well,  but  can’t  write  much.  Don’t  attend  school  now.  Did  before  1 
came  to  work.  Been  employed  here  in  the  enffine  house  for  about  a twelvemonth.  At  \ 
work  work  24  hours  at  a b me,  alternately,  Sundays  included,  that  is,  worked  24  hours, 
rested  the  other  24.  Got  used  to  the  work,  didn’t  mind,  it  didn’t  tire,  as  wo  had  sleep 
24  hours  after.  Does  not  hurt  my  health.  Eat  meals  when  we  could  get  time ; oat  them 
at  the  mills,  brought  our  victual  with  us.  Earned  7s.  a-wcek.  llircd  by  Mr.  Smith, 
paid  by  tbe  foreman.  Pretty  fair  food  taking  one  day  with  another.  Very  well  treated  I| 
and  like  the  place. 

his 

(Signed)  Edward  Wisdom. 

mark. 


No.  55.  Eliza  Mills,  aged  16  years  old,  28th  last  January.  Examined  Alarch  is 
20th 

No.  55.  Can  read  a little.  Can’t  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now ; did  once.  Work  at  cutting 

rags,  stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  8,  and  leave  off  at  6 at  night.  Standing  all  day 
makes  our  legs  ache.  Sometimes  have  a head-ache  very  bad  from  the  dust  of  the  rags. 
Been  here  going  on  for  a twelvemonth.  Breakfast  before  I come  to  work;  allowed  one  29 
hour  at  dinner,  eat  it  and  bring  it  here  myself.  My  mother  works  at  this  mill.  Plenty 
of  food  and  good.  Paid  by  piece,  sometimes  earns  3.r.  and  sometimes  4s.  a- week.  Hired 
by  Mr.  Smith,  paid  by  Mr.  Waghorn.  Well  treated  and  like  my  place. 

her 

(Signed)  Eliza  X Mills.  25 

mark. 


No.  56.  Eliza  Hervey,  aged  16  years,  next  April  30th.  Examined  March 
20th 

No.  55.  Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  go  to  school  now.  Been  here  about  twelve  months.  Come 

to  work  at  7,  leave  off  at  6.  Stands  at  work  cutting  rags.  When  we  have  hard  work  90 
makes  my  legs  and  arms  ache.  The  dust  sometimes  hurts  me  on  my  chest,  but  not  always. 
Wages,  meals,  &c.  same  as  last  girl.  Weil  treated.  My  mother  works  where  I do. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Hervey. 


No.  57.  DamW  aged  15  years.  Examined  March  20th : — 

No.  57.  Can  read  and  writo.  Don’t  attend  any  school  now.  Been  here  regularly  three  weeks.  35 

Employed  in  glazing.  Stands  at  work.  Come  to  work  sometimes  at  G or  7,  leave  off  at 
6.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner.  Brcald'ast  licvc,  go  home  to 
dinner.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith.  Paid  by  piece.  Earn  about  7s.  a-wcek.  Some- 
times my  wrists  ache,  not  used  yet  to  this  work,  very  well  treated.  Like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Herd.  40 


No.  58.  George  TVood,  aged  14  years.  Examined  March  20th : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now.  Arn’t  been  here  a twelvemonth.  Fin- 
ishing by  making  into  quires.  Come  to  work  at  6,  leave  off  at  5.  Work  avn't  very  hard, 
doesn’t  tire  me.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed,  breakfast 
brought  him,  go  home  to  dinner.  Have  good  health.  Well  treated.  Hired  by  Mr.  4S 
Smith,  paid  by  Mr.  Buchey.  Earn  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  eight  hours,  one  day’s  work,  or 
about  Gff.  a-week.  Paid  extra  for  extra  work. 

(Signed)  George  Wood. 

No.  59.  Harnett  Kversjield,  aged  17  years.  Examined  March  20tli : — 

No  59.  Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  6 years  upon  an  average.  Work  at  glazing.  Sit  at  50 

work.  Come  to  work  at  6 and  leave  off  at  G at  night.  Breakfast  hero  half  an  hour  allowed, 
go  home  to  dinner,  one  hour.  Work  does  not  tire.  For  this  last  twelvemonth  have  had 
good  health.  Hired  by  Mr.  Waghorn,  paid  by  Mr.  Busbridge.  Paid  by  the  ream,  earn 
from  65.  to  7s.  a-week.  Am  well  treated  and  like  the  place. 

(Signed)  Harriett  Eversfield.  65 


Sandlikg  Paper  Mill,  Mr.  M.  Clark. 

No.  60.  Jahez  Bateman,  aged  18  years  uext  September.  Examined  March 
22ad:-  ^ 

No.  60.  Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  about  six  months.  Employed  in  paper  finisliing; 

making  it  up  into  quires.  Stand  to  work.  Come  to  work  at  6,  leave  off  at  6 in  the  even-  60 
ing.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  Eat  my  meals  at 
home.  9s.  a-week  regular  wages.  Sometimes,  according  as  the  work  is,  come  earlier  and 
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remain  later,  bat  paid  extra.  Work  don’t  hurt  me  in  the  least.  Pretty  good  health.  Mauino 

Hired  by  Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  the  foreman,  Mr.  Bateman.  Plenty  of  good  food.  Well  iw  Kzmt. 
treated  and  like  the  place.  Evidence 

(Signed)  Jabez  Bateman.  collectedly 

5 No.  61.  JVilliam  Giles,  aged  13  years,  last  February.  Examined  March  ^ 

22nd : — 

Can  read  very  well,  and  can  write  a little.  Been  hove  hvo  years  and  a-half  altogether.  No.  61. 

Work  at  the  machine,  watch  the  paper  to  see  it  does  not  break.  Stand  at  work.  Work 
commonly  about  14  hours  a day ; 4 o’clock  is  the  general  time  for  coming  to  work,  gene- 
10  rally  leave  at  6,  but  sometimes  stay  till  8 at  night  Work  does  not  tire  being  used  to  it. 

Sornetimes  when  much  business  work  all  night,  not  allowed  a day’s  vest  on  these  occa- 
sions, paid  extra  for  such  work.  Earn  4f.  a-week.  No  regular  time  allowed  for  meals, 
eat  them  while  at  work,  when  we  can,  get  plenty,  but  it  ben’t  very  comfortable.  Have 
never  been  beaten,  am  kindly  used.  Never  been  sick  not  once  since  I have  been  here. 

15  Hired  by  Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  Mr.  Bateman. 

(Signed)  William  Giles. 


No.  62.  James  Wtsenden,  aged  12  years,  last  January.  Examined  March 
22nd : — 

Been  here  about  eleven  months.  Can  read  and  write,  don’t  attend  school.  Employed 
20  at  the  cutting  machine,  steadying  the  paper  while  tlie  knife  cuts.  Stand  to  work.  Come 
to  work  at  all  hours ; sometimes  work  all  night  and  day  for  two  days  and  two  nights  toge- 
ther, don’t  have  more  than  one  hour's  sleep  at  night  Not  very  often  this  happens.  Our 
common  work  does  not  tire,  but  extra  night  work  tires,  makes  my  legs  ache.  Paid  extra 
for  such  work.  Earns  regularly  4j.  a-week,  Hired  by  Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  Mr.  Bateman. 
25  Don’t  have  above  five  minutes  for  meals,  and  obliged  to  be  on  the  look  out  while  eating. 
Have  been  ill  two  or  three  times  from  being  up  so  long.  Am  treated  very  well.  Get 
enough,  but  obliged  to  eat  as  fast  as  we  can.  Can  just  write  my  own  name,  that’s  all. 

(Signed)  James  Wisenden. 

No.  63.  George  Startup,  aged  18  years,  14th  next  September.  Examined 
30  March  22nd : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Been  here  about  8 or  9 months.  Work  with  the  engineer 
in  the  engine-room.  Work  24  hours  on  and  rest  24  hours.  Don’t  find  the  work  veryhard 
Allowed  no  time  for  meals,  we  have  to  eat  our  victuals  and  regard  our  work  at  tire  same 
time,  it  is  vei-y  uncomfortable.  Does  not  hurt  my  health.  Have  6f.  a-w'cek.  Very  sel- 
35  dom  work  over  hours.  Stand  all  the  time.  Am  used  to  it  now.  Don’t  get  enough  food* 
to  eat.  Don’t  put  my  strength  up  like  I ought  to  consequently.  Very  well  treated,  all 
behave  very  well  to  me.  Hired  by  Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  the  foreman. 

(Signed)  Georgs  Startup. 

No.  64.  Marp.  Ann  Gray,  aged  16  years  next  May.  Examined  March 
40  22nd.: — 

Can  read,  but  cannot  write.  Been  here  about  a twelvemonth.  Employed  in  cutting 
rags.  Stand  at  work ; come  to  work  at  half  past  7 in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  6 at 
night.  Work  does  not  tire  me,  not  a great  deal.  Have  been  very  hardy  since  I have 
been  here.  Breakfast  before  I come  to  work ; have  an  hour  for  dinner,  eat  it  here,  never 
45  warm  my  dinner,  always  eat  it  cold.  Places  for  warming  food.  Paid  by  the  piece.  Take 
one  week  with  another  earn  about  9d.  a day.  Hired  by  Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man. Am  well  treated,  like  my  place  very  well. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  X Grat. 

60 

No.  65.  Susan  Danes,  aged  14  years.  Examined  March  22nd  : — 

Can  read  a little,  but  can’t  write.  Been  here  a few  days.  Same  as  last  girl  as  to  hours 
of  work  and  meals.  Cutting  rags.  Earn  6rf.  a-day.  Hired  by  Mr.  Clark.  Have  pretty 
good  healtli. 

55  her 

(Signed)  Susan  X Danes. 

mark. 

No.  66.  Caroline  Stevens,  aged  18  years  next  month.  Examined  March 
22nd 

60  Can  read,  but  can't  write.  Been  here  more  than  a year.  My  usual  employment  is 
sorting  paper.  Sit  when  we  like,  and  stand  when  we  like.  Come  to  work  at  naif-past 
7 in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  6 in  the  evening.  One  hour  allowed  for  dinner;  breakfast 

• His  father  is  poor,  and  having  a large  family,  is  the  reason  given  by  evidence.  Heloofa  well  and  stoat. 


No.  82. 


No.  63. 


No.  64. 


No.  66 


No.  66. 
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before  coming  to  work.  We  can  cook  it  here  if  we  want  it,  or  at  home  as  we  P«d 

If.  a flay.  Sometimes  if  they  want  us  to  work  extra,  paid  for  every  half  liour.  Hired  by 
Mr.  Clark,  paid  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Have  very  good  health,  and  never  ill  to  stay  at  home. 
Treat  me  very  well,  should  not  wish  to  bo  better. 

^ her  j 

rSiffned)  Carounf.  Stevens. 

mark. 

, Pratling  Street  Mill,  Mr.  Masou. 

No.  67.  James  Clark,  s-ged  12  yc&TS.  Examined  March  22nd : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  a year.  Employed  in  \\ 
glazing  drying  boards  (a  thick  pasteboard).  Work  from  G to  G.  Sometimes  come  earlier. 
Allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner.  Eat  them  at  home;  my  father 
works  here.  Glazing  the  boards  makes  my  back  ache,  but  1 am  more  used  to  it  now. 

Well  treated.  Earns  3j.  a-wcek.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Masou. 

his  IS 

(Signed)  James  Clark. 

mark. 

On  being  asked  to  sign  his  name,  the  above  lad  says  he  can’t,  though  ho  said  he  could 
write. 

No.  68.  John  Garnkam,  aged  16  years  1st  day  of  April.  Examined  March  2C 
22nd : — 

Can’t  read  or  write.  Been  here  4 years.  Hours  of  work,  See.  same  as  last  boy.  Not 
very  tiring  work.  Meals  the  same.  Earns  Is.  a-week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Mason. 

Has  very  good  health. 

^ ^ Ms  25 

(Signed)  John  X Garnham. 

mark. 

^Ir.  E.  Smith,  Sittingbourne  Mill. 

No.  69. — Elizaheth  Ratcliff j aged  17.  Examined  23rd  March : — 

No.  69.  Can  read  and  write  a little  ; been  here  about  12  months ; employed  in  the  glazing-  st 

room ; stand  to  work ; come  to  work  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  leave  off  about  six  in 
the  evening ; have  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  same  for  dinner ; go  homo  to  my  meals ; 
work  does  not  tire  me  much  j have  general  good  health ; paid  by  tlic  picco ; earn  4y . Gd. 
a-week ; hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith  i am  kindly  used,  and  like  the  place. 

(Signed)  E.  Ratcliff.  35 

No.  70. — Thomas  Giles,  aged  17.  Examined  23rd  March: — 

No.  70.  Havn’t  had  much  schooling;  can  read  and  write  a little;  been  here  three  years  next 

May;  employed  in  the  drying-loft ; come  to  work  about  live  in  the  morning;  leave  off 
between  four  and  five,  sometimes  five ; take  ouv  own  time  to  meals ; allowed  no  particu- 
lar ; sometimes  eat  them  at  the  mills,  sometimes  at  home ; sometimes  the  work  tires,  and  ID 
makes  my  legs  ache ; never  been  laid  up  above  one  week  since  I have  been  here ; ;vagea 
7s.  a-week  of  six  days  ; paid  extra  for  over-work,  but  not  much  done ; hired  and  paid  by 
Mr.  Smith ; pretty  fairly  treated ; would  as  leave  be  here  as  in  any  other  mill. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Giles. 

No.  71. — Robert  Polling,  \1 . Examined  2Srd  March : — 45 

No.  71.  Can  read  and  write  a little ; been  here  two  years  next  April ; employed  at  the  lay-stool 

(taking  out  sheets  of  paper  from  between  flannels)  ; come  to  work  about  live  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  off  about  five  in  the  evening ; stand  at  work ; not  allowed  any  particular 
times  for  meals ; eat  them  as  quick  as  we  can ; some  of  it  very  hard  work,  very  back- 
aching — all  stooping;  does  not  injure  my  health;  paid  by  the  piece;  earn  about  ID.  50 
a-week  altogether,  everything ; get  holydays  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ; well 
treated,  and  like  the  situation ; hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith. 

(Signed)  Robert  Fowling. 

Mr.  Brock,  Spring  Garden  Mill,  near  Dover. 

No.  72. — Mary  Oliver, 12  years  and 4 months.  Examined 29th  March: — 55 
No.  72.  Can  read,  but  can't  write ; attend  a Sunday-school ; been  hero  about  a twelvemonth; 

employed  in  sorting  paper ; sit  or  stand  to  work,  which  I like ; was  about  twelve  months 
at  a mill  at  Foot’s  Cray ; began  to  work  about  ten  years  old ; come  to  work  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  leave  off  at  hair-past  five ; breakfast  before  I come ; allowed  an  hour  for  din- 
ner; goes  home  to  oat  it;  my  mother  works  with  me;  work  docs  not  tire  me ; not  ill  at  60 
all ; paid  by  the  hour ; earn  about  6j.  a- week,  at  eight  hours  a-day ; sometimes  1 work  an 
hour  or  two  extra,  and  am  paid  for  it ; well  and  kindly  treated ; liii-ed  by  Mr.  Brock ; the 
foreman  of  the  rag-house  pays  wages  to  my  mother;  can  just  sign  my  name,  but  not 
well. 

(Signed)  Mary  Oliver.  65 
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No.  73. — Eliza  Emma  Ballard,  aged  14  years  and  6 months.  Examined  29th  Paper  Makino 
March:—  ih^nt. 

Can  read  and  write  a little,  but  not  a great  deal ; attended  school  before  I went  to  ser-  Evidence 
vice,  have  not  since  I came  to  this  work;  go  to  chapel  on  Sundays;  been  here  about  a Maior^J'^G^Burnf 

5 year  and  a half,  or  a little  better ; employed  in  glazing  generally ; sit  to  work,  it’s  not  ^ ^ i 1 

very  often  we  stand;  come  to  work  about  seven  o’clock  ; in  general  leave  off  about  eight  Na  73. 
or  nine  at  night,  but  sometimes  at  seven ; breakfast  at  home ; allowed  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea ; go  home  to  my  meals.  My  mother  and  brother  work  here.  Am 
at  work  about  12  hours  altogether  ; don’t  find  it  very  fatiguing,  been  used  to  hard  work 
30  when  in  service.  Havn't  been  laid  up  since  I have  been  here.  Paid  by  the  piece,  earn, 
one  time  with  another,  about  85.  a-week.  Hired  by  Mr.  Davis,  foreman  of  the  rag-house, 
and  paid  by  him.  Not  ill  used  at  all  here.  Plenty  to  eat  and  good;  pretty  middling 
for  that.  Receive  my  own  wages ; pay  my  motlrer  5s.  a-week. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Emma  Ballard. 

15  No.  74. — William  Curling,  aged  14  years  and  1 month.  Examined  29th 

March : — 

Can  read  and  \mte ; have  not  attended  a school  since  I came  to  work.  Have  been  here  No.  74. 
two  years  and  ten  months ; began  to  work  about  nine  years  old  at  this  mill,  but  Mr. 

Dickison  had  it  then,  but  the  master  broke,  and  I was  about  three  years  without  work. 

20  Employed  in  the  drying-loft  (hanging  up  sheets  of  paper) ; work  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night — always  the  same,  summer  and  •winter.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner ; eat  my  meals  at  home.  My  parents  work  at  this  mill.  Don’t 
feel  tired  ; work  does  not  hurt  my  health.  Earn  7.v.  a-iveek ; hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Brock ; 
like  my  situation,  and  am  well  treated, 

25  (Signed)  William  Curling. 

No.  75.- — George  Burvill  Davis,  aged  14  years.  Examined  29th  Mai*ch:  — 

Can  read  and  ■wi'ite;  attend  a Sundaj'-school.  Been  at  work  somewhere  about  15  No.  75. 

months;  was  in  service  before  that  time,  nine  months,  with  Mr.  Plato,  a clergyman; 
cleaned  knives.  See.  Attend  the  cutting-machine;  sit  at  my  work;  come  to  work  about 
30  seven  ; we  don’t  leave  off  always  at  one  time — sometimes  at  five,  six,  or  seven,  according 
to  the  work.  The  first  two  or  three  days  1 felt  tired,  but  don’t  now ; work  about  ten  hours 
a-day ; not  allowed  any  time  for  meals — my  father  works  for  me  while  I eat  them  ; eat 
as  quick  as  1 can;  engine  only  stops  when  there  is  something  the  matter.  Go  home, 
being  near,  to  meals.  Paid  1.?.  a-day,  or  6^.  a-week;  had  8j.  one  week  since  I have  been 
35  here.  Health  does  not  suffer ; am  well  treated.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Brock. 

(Signed)  George  Burvill  Davxs. 

No.  76. — Janies  Ballard,  aged  12  years.  Examined  29th  March : — 

Can  read  and  write;  used  to  go  to  Buckland  Wesleyan  Chapel  school,  but  don’t  go  No.  76. 
now.  Been  here  nine  months ; was  at  service  before  I came  here;  cleaned  boots,  &c. 

40  Employed  cutting  rags;  stand  at  work;  come  to  work  at  seven,  leave  off  at  five;  breakfast 
before  I come  to  work;  allowed  one  hour  for  dinner — eat  it  at  home.  Feel  rather  tired 
•when  I leave  off  at  night ; does  not  hurt  my  health ; the  dirt  gets  into  my  mouth,  throat, 
and  teeth,  but  does  not  hurt  my  constitution.  Paid  by  the  piece  ; earn,  on  an  average, 
about  a-week.  Hired  by  Mr.  Brock;  paid  by  the  foreman;  receive  my  own  money, 

45  and  pay  it  to  my  mother ; well  treated. 

(Signed)  James  allard. 

No.  77. — Anne  Morin  Page,  aged  11  years.  Examined  29th  March: — 

Can  read,  but  can’t  write ; attended  school  before  I came  to  work  here ; never  worked  No.  77. 
anywhere  else.  Employed  rag-cutting;  stand  to  work;  come  about  half-past  seven,  or 
50  according  as  my  moUier  can  sxiare  me,  who  is  not  well ; have  an  hour  for  dinner,  which  I 
eat  at  home.  Paid  by  weight;  earn  about  3s.  6d.  a-week,  put  it  together.  Don’t  feel 
the  work  at  all,  being  used  to  it,  ha'ving  all  the  work  at  liorae ; have  good  health.  Hired 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  foreman ; am  well  treated,  nothing  said  to  us  unless  the  rags 
are  patchy. 

55  her 

(Signed)  Ann  Moein  X Page. 

. mark. 


Mr.  Phipps,  River  Mill,  near  Dover. 

No.  7S.—Enwiu  Oliver,  aged  16  years.  Examined  30th  March; — 

60  Can  read  very  well,  and  can  write;  been  about  three  years;  havn’t  attended  school  No.  78. 
lately;  attended  before  regularly,  and  was  a teacher  at  one;  attend  church  twice  a-day. 

Employed  rag-cutting ; stand  to  ray  work ; come  to  work  about  seven  in  the  morning  and 
leave  off  about  six  in  the  evening ; breakfast  before  1 come  ; go  home  to  dinner  froia 
twelve  to  one  o’clock.  Don't  mind  the  work  at  all ; does  not  tire  me ; have  very  good 
65  health ; dust  from  the  rags  very  dirty,  but  does  not  hurt  me.  Paid  by  weight  of  ■work 
done;  sometimes  I earn  6s.  a-week,  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  a little  more.  Hired 
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Papee  Making  by  Mr.  Phipps ; paid  by  Mr.  Gould,  the  clerk.  Very  well  used,  and  like  Uio  situation, 
rw  Kbmt.  mother  works  in  the  same  room  with  me,  next  to  me. 

EriiTnee  (Signed)  EuMi  Oliver. 

No.  70.— Rosanna  Jones,  aged  16  years.  Examined  30tli  March 
„ — “ Can  read  and  write;  attend  Sun(iay-scool.  Been  hei’o  about  two  years  ; never  employed  5 

before.  Wages,  work,  meals,  &c.,  same  as  last  girl.  Work  docs  not  tire.  Hired  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  paid  by  Mr.  Gould.  My  mother  works  in  Bushy  Ruff  Mill.  Am  well  used, 
and  hko  my  situation.  Have  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  Rosanna  Jones. 

No.  80. — TFilliam  Bljjth,  aged  18  yetirs.  Examined  30th  March  : — 10 

No.  80.  Can  read  and  write.  Been  working  for  Mr.  Phipps  rather  more  than  throe  years ; be- 

fore that  employed  by  Mr.  Colmar  in  her  ingcows.  Emploj'cd  in  cutting  paper  after  it 
comes  off  fhe  roller ; five  o’clock  is  the  regular  time  for  coming  to  work,  leave  off  at  six  in 
the  evening ; allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  half  an  hour  for  dinner ; go  home  to 
meals,  "^^k  does  not  tire  me  particularly;  sometimes  my  feet  ache;  have  good  health  15 
in  general.  Paid  by  tlio  day ; lately  earned  7s.  Or/,  a-week;  sometimes  loss,  when  work  is 
slack.  My  father  works  here ; am  well  treated,  and  like  my  situation.  Hired  by  Mr. 
Phipps ; paid  by  Mr.  Gould ; sometimes  my  father  receives  it,  sometimes  I do. 

(Signed)  WiLLUM  Bl-yth. 

Mr.  Phipps,  Grabble  Jlill.  so 

No.  81. — James  Blythe,  aged  16  years.  Examined  30th  March : — 

No.  81.  Can  read,  but  can’t  write  much;  attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  14  months  ; 

► was  a cow-boy  with  Mr.  Colmar.  Employed  on  various  work,  mostly  on  errands;  come 
to  work  about  half-past  six,  leave  off  at  six ; have  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  din- 
ner; have  my  breakfast  here,  go  home  to  dinner.  Paid  4j.,  regular  pay.  Hired  by  Mr.  25 
Phipps;  paid  by  Mr.  Gould.  Haven’t  tired  much,  unless  I go  many  errands  of  a day. 
Have  good  health ; well  treated. 

(Signed)  James  Blythe. 

Mr.  Langley,  Little  Chart  Mill. 

No.  82 — Eliza  Lancaster,  aged  18  years.  Examined  1st  April : — 30 

Can  read  a little,  not  much,  can’t  write.  Been  here  about  four  years;  never  in  service 
before  I came  here.  Employed  cutting  rags ; sometimes  stand,  sometimes  sit  at  work. 
Time  of  coming  to  work  not  certain,  generally  about  seven,  leave  off’  at  six  at  night,  but 
not  always,  sometimes  sooner  sometimes  later.  Breakfast  before  coining  to  work,  dine  at 
12,  may  take  our  own  time,  eat  dinner  here,  there  is  a stove  to  warm  it.  When  I work  35 
regular  hours  feet  very  tired,  hut  being  unhealthy,  feel  it  more  at  times  than  others.  Two 
years  ago  was  taken  ill,  know  not  what  ailed  me,  but  do  not  think  it  was  tlio  work.  Since 
then  have  been  ill,  sometimes  every  week,  sometimes  once  a mouth,  am  unwell  for  about 
five  or  six  days  at  a time,  but  don’t  very  often  keep  from  work.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags 
cut.  Not  at  all  regular  in  what  I earn,  don’t  earn  the  same  two  weeks  together,  about  4,  40 
5,  and  6f.  a week ; being  well  used,  have  very  good  masters.  Hired  by  Mr.  Stevens,  paid 
by  Mr.  Nutt  the  overlooker.  Like  my  situation  pretty  well,  l^ovidc  our  own  medical 
attendance. 

her 

(Signed)  Euza  ^ Lancasteh.  45 

mark. 

No.  83. — Elizaheth  Lockhwst,  aged  18  years.  Examined  1st  April: — 

Can  read,  but  not  write.  Been  here  nearly  four  years ; never  in  service  before.  In 
every  respect  as  to  work,  meals,  wa^es,  &c.,  same  as  last  girl.  Sometimes  feel  tired 
after  work.  Does  not  hurt  my  healtli,  have  pretty  good  health,  kindly  used,  like  my  50 
situation. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  X Lockhobst. 

mark. 

No.  84. — Luke  Langley,  aged  15  years.  Examined  1st  April: — 55 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Attend  Sunday-schools,  rcgularW  attended  school  before  I 
began  work.  Been  here  nearly  four  years,  am  apprentice.  Employed  laying  paper  (taking 
out  sheets  from  between  the  flannels,)  stand  to  work.  Come  to  work  this  time  of  the  year 
about  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  but  not  so  soon  in  summer  time  from  want  of  water, 
leave  off  about  half-past  six.  Allowed  about  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  Uie  same  for  gO 
dinner,  but  eat  meals  as  quick  as  I can  not  to  stop.  Eat  them  at  my  father’s  (the  proprie- 
tor’s) house.  Sometimes  feel  tired,  but  am  used  to  it.  Paid  by  piece,  D.  9d.  a day  is 
regular  wages  for  a day’s  work  of  20  posts,  (certain  quantities  of  papcr,J  but  generally 
work  more  and  earn  more.  Hired  and  paid  by  my  father.  Have  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  Luxe  Langley.  55 
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Chafford  Mill,  Mr.  Turner,  nenr  Tunbridge  AVells. 

No.  85. — JVtllxam  ^auli,  aged  12  years.  Examined  2nd  April ; — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Been  here  four  mouths.  Employed  glazingpaper;  stand 
to  my  work.  Come  to  work  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at  six,  leave  off  at  Major/.  G.  Burns. 

5 six  and  five,  sometimes  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  nTIs. 
and  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Eat  meals  here,  cooked  at  liome  and  warmed  over  the  boiler. 

Paid  by  the  time,  one  penny  an  hour ; earn  a week  sometimes  45.,  sometimes  5s.  Some- 
times tired  with  work  ; now  and  then  we  change  work,  when  I take  out  the  sheets  from 
between  the  rollers.  Have  pretty  good  health,  when  wo  first  comes  it  makes  us  rather 

10  bad  from  being  so  hot;  well  used.  Like  my  situation  very  well.  Hii-ed  and  paid  by  the 
foreman.  Can’t  write  well  enough  to  sign  my  name. 

(Signed)  his 

William  Nash. 
mark. 

15  No.  86. — George  Milliard,  aged  13  years.  Examined  2nd  April: — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  1 don’t  attend  school  now,  did  a little  while  before  I came  No.  88. 
to  work  here.  Been  here  two  years  about  next  Easter.  Meals,  work,  pay,  hiring,  &c., 
same  as  last  boy.  Sometimes  rather  makes  my  arms  ache  taking  out  the  sheets.  Haven't 
been  well  lately,  but  do  not  think  it  is  the  work.  Well  treated ; when  hurt  by  ma- 

20  chinery  Mr,  Turner  finds  medictne,  and  not  when  ill  by  oiirselrcs.  About  three  years  ago 
I was  hurt,  by  my  thigh  being  caught  in  a wheel. 

(Signed)  Georok  Mullahd. 

No.  87. — Sophy  Parker,  aged  16  years.  Examined  2nd  April ; — 

Can’t  read  or  write.  Been  here  about  six  months  ; worked  before  in  the  hop  gardens.  No.  87. 

25  Work  at  rag-cutting ; stand  all  day  to  work,  can  sit  if  we  wish.  Come  to  work  about  eight 
o’clock,  leave  off  about  six  at  night.  Breakfast  before  I come,  have  an  hour  for  dinner, 
cooked  at  home,  but  eat  it  here,  warm  it  if  we  like.  Sometimes  feel  tired  after  a hard 
day’s  work.  Doesn’t  hurt  my  health  yet ; have  very  good  health,  but  the  dust  from  the 
rags  sometimes  gets  into  ray  throat  Paid  by  weight,  earn  about  9d.  a day,  or  about  As.  6d. 

30  a week,  wth  3d.  for  beer.  Very  well  used ; like  my  situation  very  much. 

her 

(Signed)  Sophtt  ^ Parker. 

mark. 

No.  88. — Matilda  Davis,  aged  17  years.  Examined  2nd  April : — 

35  Can’t  read  or  write.  Been  here  nearly  four  years  j in  the  rag-house.  Meals,  hours  of  No.  88. 

work,  wages,  and  hiring  same  as  last  girl.  Have  good  health,  sometimes  tired  with  the 
work;  well  treated  and  like  the  situation.  Father  and  motlior  work  in  this  mill. 

her 

(Signed)  Matilda  Davis. 

40  mark. 
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Mr.  Meek,  Bearsted  Spot  Mill,  near  Maidstone. 

No.  89. — Henry  Tasshy,  aged  15  years.  Examined  3rd  April ; — 

Can  read  a little  but  not  much,  can't  write.  Attend  a teacher  on  Sunday  at  Tharnhom. 
Been  here  about  two  years ; before  was  at  Woburn,  Berks,  for  two  years,  in  paper-inak- 
45  ing;  employed  in  glazing,  sit  or  stand  at  work  as  I please.  Come  generally  to  work  at 
six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  five  in  the  evening.  Sometimes  work  all  night,  but  very 
seldom.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  eat  meals  here, 
cooked  here  by  my  sister,  who  lives  near.  Work  docs  not  tire  or  hurt  my  health,  it  ain’t 
hard  work ; been  only  ill  three  days  since  1 have  been  hero.  Kegiilar  pay  Qs.  6d.  a week, 
50  after  Easter  w’e  do  get  more.  Hired  by  Mr.  Meek,  paid  by  the  foreman  ; kindly  used  and 
like  my  situation.  My  father  works  here. 

his 

(Signed)  Henry  Tassley. 

mark. 


55  Mr.  Lavender,  Basted  Mill. 

No.  90. — Hesiher  Huhble,  aged  17  years.  Examined  5th  April: — 

Can  read,  but  can’t  write;  don’t  attend  school,  attend  chapel.  Been  here  five  months;  Na  90. 
was  nearly  two  years  working  in  Peckham  mill,  sorting  paper,  may  sit  at  work  if  we  like. 

Come  to  work  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  six  in  the  evening.  Breakfiist 
£0  before  I come  to  work,  bave  my  dinner  here,  cooked  at  home  and  warmed  here ; allowed 
an  hour.  It  isn’t  hard  work  that  I am  at,  it  does  not  tire  me ; have  very  good  health. 

Paid  according  to  the  work  we  do  ; earn  take  one  week  with  another  about  5s.  Hired  and 
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Paper  Makiks  paid  by  Mr.  Lavender ; very  kindly  treated  and  like  the  situation  very  well.  My  mother 


and  one  sister  are  at  work  here  ; receive  my  own  wages. 


her 

HeSTIIEU  lU'BBLE. 
mark. 


No.  91. — Sarah  JVehh,  aged  17  years.  Examined  5th,  April: — 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write  •,  haven’t  been  to  any  Sunday-school  not  latelj'.  Been  here 
about  five  montlis ; worked  about  six  months  at  Pcckham  mill ; never  in  any  other  sort  of 
service.  Employed  in  cutting  rags  ; generally  stand  to  my  work,  but  may  ait  if  wc  please. 
Hours  of  work.  &c.,  same  as  last  girl;  go  home  to  my  meals.  It  isn’t  very  hard  work,  j 
does  not  tire,  dust  is  troublesome,  but  it  don’t  hurt  my  health;  have  very  good  health. 
Paid  by  the  weight ; earn  about  6^.  a week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Luvcndcr.  receive 
my  own  wages  ; 1 have  a brother  working  here;  kindly  treated;  when  ill  obliged  to  get 
our  own  doctor. 

her 

(Signed)  Sauaii  Wunn.  ^ 


No.  92. — Eliza  TVood,  aged  12  years.  Examined  5tli  April : — 

Can  read  and  write  ; I have  attended  school,  but  don’t  go  now.  Employed  sorting 


paper ; generally  stand  at  work,  but  can  sit  if  I like.  Hours  of  w’ork,  meals,  &c.,  same  as 
Hubble ; been  hero  a working  almost  ever  since  hoppmg,  (about  September) ; work  very 


Hubble ; been  hero  a working  almost  ever  since  hoppmg,  (about  Se])tember) ; work  very  ' 
easy,  does  not  tire.  Am  at  times  ill  from  head  and  stomach,  but  not  from  the  work,  was 
the  same  before.  Paid  according  to  the  work ; earn  sometimes  3.?.,  sometimes  4^.,  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Lavender;  my  mother  is  not 
working  here  now,  she  has  been  ; my  mother  receives  my  wages;  very  kindly  treated. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Wood. 

No.  93. — Sarah  Baldwin,  aged  17  years.  Examined  oth  April: — 

Can  read  very  well,  but  can't  write ; am  a teacher  in  a Sunday-school.  Come  here  in 
October  last ; before  that  worked  at  out  of  doors  work  ; employed  taking  the  paper  out 
of  boxes  and  putting  on  em  into  baskets  ; mostly  stand  to  work.  Plours  of  work,  meals, 
&c.,  the  same  as  last  girl ; sometimes  feel  tired;  have  pretty  good  health.  Earn  a 1.?. 
a-day;  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Lavender;  receive  my  own  wages.  Well  treated. 

her 

(Signed)'^  Sarah  X B.aldwin. 

mark. 

No.  94. — Tyilliam  Cheeseinan,  aged  10  years.  Examined  5th.  April: — 


Can’t  read  or  write  ; don’t  attend  school.  Taking  sheets  of  paper  out  of  the  machine  ; 
stand  up  to  work;  sometimes  sit,  sometimes  just  as  we  please.  Come  to  work  sometimes 


at  five  o’clock  and  sometimes  at  six;  wo  have  no  regular  time  to  leave  off;  sometimes 
work  all  night,  sometimes  twice  in  the  week;  wc  don’t  sleep;  hicaUfaKt  at  eight  o'clock, 
eat  it  while  at  work;  same  at  dinner;  haven’t  regular  time  to  como  olF  work;  usual  time 
of  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night;  tires  mo  verj' much,  makes  my  legs 
ache.  Have  plenty  to  eat;  earn  6d.  a-day  for  12  hours;  paid  a halfpenny  an  hour  for 
extra  work;  well  used;  now  says  he  can  read  and  write  a very  little,  but  can’t  sign  my 
name  Ms 

(Signed)  William  ^ Cukeseman. 

mark. 


No.  95. — Henry  THehh,  aged  15  years.  Examined  5th  April: — 

Can  read  and  write;  don’t  attend  school  now  ; always  been  used  to  attend  a Sunday- 
school  and  work-day  school  till  lately.  Employed  in  talcing  sheets  from  tlio  cutting  i 
machine;  sometimes  sit  and  sometimes  stand  ; no  telling  when  wc  come  to  work:  some- 
times work  all  night ; have  not  rest  till  the  next  night ; might  work  one  or  two  nights  in 
the  week,  and  sometimes  leave  off  at  12,  and  have'somc  sleep ; no  regular  hour  for  coming 
to  work,  it  is  according  to  the  stuff  on  hand  for  making ; been  very  sleepy  when  work- 
ing all  night,  sometimes  let  my  sheets  drop ; haven't  found  it  hurt  me  yet,  not.  been  long  i 
used  to  it;  been  here  about  two  months.  Worked  at  several  mills  before  this;  has  to 
stand  and  eat  our  meals  and  do  our  work,  not  allowed  any  time ; it  is  very  uncomfortable 


and  we  sometimes  spoil  the  sheets  of  paper  when  we  have  anything  greasy  to  cat ; have 
plenty  to  eat ; kept  my  health  very  well  since  I have  been  here,  tho  work  is  easy,  but  sit- 
ting up  80  long  makes  ua  feel  sleepy.  Paid  a halfpenny  an  hour ; very  seldom  earn  above  ^ 
8rf.  or  9rf.  a-day  when  we  ain’t  up  all  night  j one  week,  about  throe  weeks  ago,  sat  up  two 
nights  running,  didn’t  sleep  above  two  hours  all  the  time.  Haven’t  been  ill-used  not 
since  I have  been  here.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Lavender ; receive  our  own  wages. 

(Signed)  Henry  Webb. 


Mr.  Martyn’s  Paper  Mill,  Sandridge.  , 

No.  96. — Sarah  Henry,  aged  16  years.  Examined  5tb  April : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; don’t  attend  school ; been  here  two  years ; was  not  in  ser- 
vice before  I came.  Employed  in  glazing  ; sit  or  stand  at  work ; come  to  work  at  eight 
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in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  five.  Breakfast  before  I come  to  work ; sometimes  have  Paper  Ma.kimg 
dinner  here  and  sometimes  at  home ; allowed  an  hour ; work  very  tireing,  makes  tnyback  ik  Kext. 

ache  5 does  not  hurt  my  health,  hare  generally  pretty  good  health.  Paid  by  the  piece ; Evidence 

earn  between  5j.  and  6s.  a-week  ; hired  by  Mr.  Mortyn;  paid  by  the  foreman ; receive  collected  by 
5 wages  myself.  My  father  works  in  this  mill  ; well  used,  have  no  fault  to  find  at  all.  If  Major  J.  O.  Buns. 
ill  set  OUT  own  doctor.  mTTI 


(Signed) 


Sara.h  Henry, 


No.  97. — Harriett  Rose,  aged  16  years.  Examined  5th  April: — 

Can  read  a little,  but  cannot  write  ; don’t  attend  any  school.  Been,  here  two  years  ; No.  97. 
10  not  in  any  service  before  I came  here ; employed  in  cutting  rags ; stand  to  work ; come 
to  work  at  half-past  seven,  leave  off  at  five.  Breakfast  before  I come  to  mills ; have  din- 
ner here,  allowed  an  hour ; work  does  not  tire  me  much  ; have  middling  health  ; work 
does  not  hurt  my  health.  Paid  by  weight  of  work  done;  earn  about  5p.  a-week.  Hired 
by  Mr.  Mortyn,  paid  by  the  foreman,  receive  my  own  wages  ; well  used;  like  the  situation 
15  very  well. 

her 

(Signed)  HarkiisttX  Rose. 

mark. 


No.  98. — John  Hcnr^,  aged  13  years.  Examined  5th  April: — 

20  Can  read  and  write  : don’t  attend  school  now,  did  before  I came  to  work;  been  here  No.  98. 
about  three  months.  Employed  in  glazing  paper ; stand  to  work ; come  to  work  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  five  ; breakfast  before  I begin  work,  dine  at  the  mill  with  my 
father  ; allowed  an  hour;  work  does  not  tire,  agrees  with  me.  Paid  by  the  piece  ; earn 
about  3j.  9d.  a-week  ; have  good  health,  and  well  treated. 

25  (Signed)  John  Henbt. 


Mr.  WiLMOT,  Shoreham  MiU. 

No.  99. — William  DauUon,  aged  14  years.  Examined  6th  April; — 

Can  read  and  write;  don’t  attend  school  now.  Been  here  about  14  months;  before  No.  99. 
that  worked  in  the  fields ; like  paper-making  best;  employed  in  the  rag-house ; stands 
30  to  work ; come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  rooming,  leave  off  at  five  in.  the  evening ; break- 
fast before  I come ; have  dinner  at  12  at  the  mill — allowed  one  hour ; sometimes  I have 
a cooked  dinner  and  sometimes  a cold  one;  I have  plenty  of  good  food — cooked  meat, 
roast  potatoes,  sometimes  meat-pudding,  cabbage,  and  soon.  Work  doesn’t  agree  with 
me  very  well  in  the  summer,  so  much  dust  from  the  rags  and  so  hot ; windows  are  opened, 

35  hut  it  is  a very  warm  place  when  the  sun  shines  ; don’t  find  it  cold  in  the  winter,  as  we 
have  fires.  Have  pretty  good  health.  Paid  by  the  weight  of  rags  cut;  earn,  one  week 
mth  another,  about  four  shillings;  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Wilmot;  receive  my  own  wages; 
my  father  and  mother  work  here ; well  treated,  never  knocked  about ; lilcc  the  place,  but 
should  like  to  have  a better,  not  for  the  work,  which  is  easy  enough,  bnt  for  higher 
40  wages  ; when  ill  find  our  own  doctor. 

(Signed)  William  Daultok. 

No.  100. — John  Edgington,  aged  13  years.  Examined  6tli  April : — 

Can  read  very  well  and  write  a little;  attend  a Sunday  school ; been  hei'e  a twelve-  No.  100. 
month  ago  last  month;  worked  in  the  fields  before  I came  here  ; like  working  here  best ; 

45  it’s  lighter  work  and  we  ara’t  exposed  to  the  cold;  work,  hours  of  work,  wages,  meals, 
hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  lad;  work  in  winter  vei'y  well,  in  summer  makes  our  feet  ache; 
work  in  fields  tii’ed  me  a great  deal  more  than  this  does ; well  used,  like  my  place  very 
well;  my  father  works  here. 

(Signed)  John  Edgington 


60  Mr.  Fellowes,  Eyneford  Mill. 

No.  101. — Harriett  Comfurt,  aged  17  years.  Examined  6th  April: — 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write ; been  here  about  four  years  last  January ; before  I came  No.  lOl. 
here  have  been  working  in  the  fields;  like  working  in  the  mill  best;  employed  in  rag- 
cutting  ; generally  stand,  but  may  sit  if  we  please  to  our  work ; come  to  w'orlc  at  seven, 

55  leave  off  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening ; breakfast  before  I come  to  work ; eat  my  dinner  at 
the  mill,  allowed  half  an  hour;  cooked  at  home,  warmed  here  ; feel  the  work  very  much 
sometimes ; malccs  my  feet  ache,  not  vei'y  often;  doesn’t  disagree  with  me  at  all,  I don’t 
think  ; enjoy  a very  good  state  of  health  ; paid  by  the  weight  of  rags  cut ; earn  about  5^. 
a-week,  sometimes  more,  about  5^.  5d. ; hired  by  Mr.  Craft,  the  foreman,  and  paid  by 
50  him;  receive  my  own  wages;  kindly  used;  provide  my  own  meals,  puddings,  potatoes 
bread  and  cheese,  sometimes  meat;  like  my  situation. 

her 

(Signed)  Harriett  X Comport. 

mark. 

M D 
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PxpHRMiKiRQ  No.  \QQi.— Hannah  Church,  aged  18  years.  Examined  Gtli  April : — 

attend  school ; been  here  about  five  years ; never  cm- 
Evidence  ployed  anywhere  else;  employed  picking  and  parting  paper;  sit  while  picking  and 

collected  by  stand  when  parting;  come  to  work  at  seven,  leave  off  at  six  in  the  evening ; breakfast  at 

Major  J.  G.  Bum!,  gjgjjj.  o’clock,  allowed  no  particular  time ; allowed  from  half-past  12  to  1 o’clock  for  din-  j 

No.  102.  ner;  cat  meals  here,  coolced  at  home;  sometimes  when  wc  have  much  parting  (sepa- 

rating the  sheets  when  wet)  woi’k  am  very  tired.  I have  not  been  very  well  for  some 
time;  know  not  whether  it’s  the  work  or  not,  not  so  before  I came  to  work;  paid  by 
piece ; earn  between  6s.  and  Gs.  a-wcek  when  tlicrc’s  full  work ; hired  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Craft,  the  foreman ; receive  my  own  wages  ; my  father  works  hero ; well  treated,  pretty 
well  for  that. 

(Signed)  Hannah  Cnuucn. 


No.  103. — Martha  Bennett,  aged  17  years.  Examined  Gth.  April: — 

No.  103.  Can  read  and  \mte;  been  here  about  two  ycare  and  a half;  employed  glazing  ; sit  to 

my  work  ; come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  six  at  night ; allowed  half  an  I5 
hour  for  breakfast,  same  for  dinner  ; go  home  to  meals;  have  good  food  and  plenty; 
work  does  not  tiro  me  at  all  nor  hurt  my  health ; liavo  good  health ; paid  by  picco  ; cam 
between  6s.  and  7s.  a-wcek,  unless  wc  work  later  at  niglit,  when  wo  get  move;  don't  very 
often  now  work  overhours,  last  summer  wo  did ; we  worked  in  sets ; one  came  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  worked  till  12  at  night ; another  came  at  12  and  worked  till  six  in  the  jnorn-  20 
ing;  used  to  find  it  fatiguing;  didn’t  hurt  my  health  at  all;  hired  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Craft ; in  case  of  illness  we  find  oui-  own  doctor  ; very  kindly  used ; like  the  place. 

(Signed)  Mautiia  Bunnutt. 

No.  104. — Maria  Gower,  aged  16  years.  Examined  Gth  April; — 

No.  104.  Can  read  a little  but  can’t  write  any;  don’t  attend  any  school ; been  about  a twelve-  26 

month  here ; worked  before  at  Darenth  Mill,  and  Avas  in  service  ivitli  my  auut — all  sorts 
of  work ; liked  that  service  best  a great  deal ; work,  hours  of  work,  meals,  wages,  &c., 
same  as  Harriett  Comfort;  sometimes  felt  very  tired — last  summer,  when  wc  worked  from 
six  till  seven ; don’t  work  so  now ; my  sister  works  lierc ; the  dust  don’t  agree  Avitlt  my 
head,  makes  it  ache ; sometimes  am  kept  from  work  for  two  or  three  days ; does  not  hap- 
pen  so  very  often;  well  treated;  no  fighting;  are  jawed  sometimes  by  John,  the  over- 
looker ; I tliink  he  does  it  more  to  frighten  than  hurt  us. 

her 

(Signed)  Maria  ^ Gk>WEB. 

mark.  3j 


No.  105. — Richard  Turner,  aged  16  years.  Examined  Gth  April: — 

No.  105.  Can  read  and  write;  given  up  school;  been  here  about  a year  and  eight  months;  am 

apprentice ; employed  laying  paper ; come  to  work  between  live  and  six,  leave  off  about 
four,  sometimes  at  three  in  the  afternoon ; never  Avorks  nt  night ; stand  to  work ; I can 
do  my  AA'ork  very  well,  doesn’t  tire  me,  agrees  Avifli  my  hcaltli  very  avcII ; have  this  Avcck  40 
half  an  houreach  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  generally  only  about  20  minutes  ; go  liomc  to 
meals  ; has  not  so  much  food  as  I could  wish  ; can  make  shift  pretty  middling,  but  could 
eat  more  if  I had  it;  lodge  with  the  man  I workAvith;  reguiar  wages  ll.r.  a-week;  get 
nothing  for  over-work;  ain’t  done  any  lately;  used  to  have  last  summer  sometimes  as 
much  as  nine  days  in  a week ; 20  posts  a day’s  work ; post  a certain  quantity  of  work ; 46 
masters  ain’t  ill-used  me  since  I have  been  here. 

(Signed)  Utchard  Tuuner. 


Mr.  Hall,  South  Darent  Mill. 

No.  106.  Louisa  Batchelor,  aged  12  years.  Examined  Gth  Ajiril ; 

No.  106.  read  in  the  Testament;  can’t  wi-ite;  attend  Baptist  Sunday  school;  been  here  50 

about  half  a year;  employed  in  rag-cutting;  gonorally  stand  at  work;  may  sit  if  avc  please; 
come  to  work  at  eight  o’clock ; leave  off  at  six ; breakfast  before  I come ; have  dinner  here, 
cooked  at  home;  allowed  half  an  hour;  have  plenty  to  cat.  Work  tires  me ; makes  my 
legs  and  arms  ache.  Sometimes  have  headache ; 1 believe  it  is  from  the  dust  of  the  rags- 
Never  been  obliged  to  stay  from  Avork,  except  once  from  small-pox.  Paid  according  to  55 
the  quantity  we  cut ; earn  6j.  a Aveek  sometimes  when  wc  arc  on  good  rags— Avhen  not 
very  patchy.  My  mother  and  brother  work  here ; am  well  treated  ; can  sign  ray  name. 

(Signed)  Louisa  Batciielob. 

No.  107.  Harriett  Belchamhers,  aged  14-  years.  Examined  Gth  April: 

No.  107.  Dan  t read  or  Avrite ; don’t  attend  school ; been  here  about  a twelvemonth ; never  em-  6® 

ployed  before  I came  here.  Work,  hours,  meals,  and  earnings  same  as  last  girl.  Hived 
by  Mr.  Hall ; paid  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  clerk.  Sometimes  am  obliged  to  go  home,  the  work 
is  so  hard;  obliged  to  go  yesterday ; dust  stops  upon  my  stomach;  it  hurts  my  health; 
sometimes  go  home  two  or  three  times  a week;  kindly  used;  receive  my  Avages  myself. 

her  65 

(Signed)  Harriett  ^ Belchambers. 

maik. 
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No.  108.  Amy  Holland,  aged  13  years.  Examined  6tli  April: 


Can  read  a little,  can’t  mite:  attend  the  national  Sunday  school ; been  here  about 
two  years.  Work,  hours,  meals,  earnings,  hiring,  and  paying,  same  as  last  girl  and  Louisa  . . . 

Batchelor.  Work  tires  me ; sometimes  am  ill  for  a little  while  j the  dust  makes  me  so ; 

5 once  was  obliged  to  stay  away  a fortnight;  hare  very  good  health  just  now ; not  staid 
away  from  work  lately.  Get  plenty  to  eat;  meat,  and  bread  and  butter.  live  at  Dart- 
ford,  three  and  a half  miles ; go  there  every  night,  and  return  in  the  moiiiing ; live  with 
my  uncle ; kindly  treated ; no  beating  or  ill  words. 

her 

JO  (Signed)  Amt  x Holland. 

mark. 


No.  109.  Ann  Wise,  aged  16  years.  Examined  6th  April: 


Can  read  a little ; I think  1 can  sigh  ray  name;  attend  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  school; 
been  here,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a little  better  than  two  years ; was  at  out-of-doors 
15  work  before  I came  here ; like  the  mill  work  best.  Work,  hours,  meals,  earnings,  hiring 
and  paying,  the  same  as  the  other  girls.  Sometimes,  when  I go  home,  I feel  very  tired ; 
never  hurts  my  health  at  all;  well  treated;  like  the  place  very  well.  Belong  to  a sick 
club ; pay  three  halfpence  a week ; while  sick,  get  an  allowaace  of  6f.  a week. 

(Signed)  Ann  Wise. 


No.  110.  Hdvahx  Batchelor,  aged  14  years.  Examined  6th.  April: 

Can  read  a little ; cannot  write ; attend  Baptist  Sunday  school ; only  learn  reading. 


the  field,  and  out-door  work ; like  my  present  work  better,  but  it  is  as  hard ; employed 
catching  the  sheets  as  they  fall  from  the  cutting  machine,  and  laying  them  smooth ; sit  to 
25  my  work ; come  to  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; leave  off  sometimes  at  six,  some- 
times at  seven ; it  is  not  regular ; uot  allowed  any  time  for  breakfast  or  dinner ; eat  them 
as  we  can  ; use  our  hands  then ; get  plenty,  though  not  very  comfortably.  Feel  very  tired 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; my  back  aches ; this  is  only  when  we  have  thin  sort 
of  paper,  when  we  must  use  both  hands.  Paid  6d.  a day,  whatever  time  we  leave  off. 
30  My  mother  works  here.  Hired  by  Mr.  Hall ; paid  by  Mr.  Salt ; my  mother  receives  my 
wages.  I don’t  belong  to  the  sick  club ; was  ill  once  from  small-pox,  not  from  work ; have 
pretty  good  health.  Sometimes,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  the  young  man  that  looks  after 
us  blows  us  up ; and  once  or  twice  has  given  a cut  or  two  with  a rope  as  thick  as  my 
finger;  doesn't  hurt  us  such  a great  deal. 

35  his 

(Signed)  Edwin  X Batchelor. 

mark. 


No.  111.'  Charles  Sparkes,  aged  12  years.  Examined  6th  April : 


Can  read  a little ; can’t  write;  attend  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  Been  here  abont 
40  ^ year  and  a half;  was  at  work  at  a mill  at  Maidstone  before.  Come  to  work  at  six,  and 
leave  off  at  six ; work,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  paying,  and  earnings,  same  as  last  lad.  ^me- 


times,  when  anything  is  the  matter  with  the  machine,  and  it  stops,  then  we  get  time  to  eat; 
sometimes  we  oat  going  home,  as  we  didn’t  get  time  at  mills.  My  mother  receives  my 


wages;  she  works  at  the  mill.  Sometimes  get  a thump  from  the  rope;  it  ain’t  very 
; often ; it  don’t  hurt  us  much,  except  when  he  gets  into  a passion  ; don’t  like  to  complain ; 
excepting  this,  well  used.  I like  my  work  very  well  indeed;  sometimes  when  on  thin, 
long,  and  wide  paper,  it  tires  us  very  mucin  Some  time  ago  was  ill  for  about  three  weeks. 


but  do  not  know  whether  it  was  from  the  work  or  heat  of  the  mills,  but  think  the  heat ; it 
is  very  hot,  in  the  summer  particularly.  One  week  I work  at  night,  from  six  to  six  in  the 
50  morning,  and  one  week  in  tno  day ; three  of  us  on  at  a time,  are  relieved  by  three  others. 
I’d  as  leave  work  all  night  as  the  day ; don't  feel  more  tired,  as  we  sleep  during  the  day. 
Pretty  well  now. 

his 

(Signed)  Charles  x Sparkes. 

35  mark. 


Mr.  Mobbey,  Darenth  Mill. 

No.  112.  Caroline  May ger,  a.gcdV7  Examined  7th  April : 


Can  read  and  write  ; left  school;  been  here  a week ; 'U’as  pretty  well  a twelvemonth  at 
Mv.  llallingworth’s  at  Maidstone.  Employed  picking  paper;  sit  at  work.  Come  at 
60  eight;  leave  off  at  half-past  five.  Breakiast  before  1 come  to  work ; dine  at  12 ; no  par- 
ticular time  allowed — taite  our  own  time;  cooked  at  home.  Work  does  not  tire  much; 


ticular  time  allowed — take  our  own  time;  cooked  at  home.  Work  does  not  tire  much; 
does  not  hurt  my  health ; have  had  very  good  health  since  I hare  been  working  in  mills. 
Not  lived  very  well  lately;  my  father  not  in  work  until  Monday ; am  better  off  now.  Paid 
bv  the  ream ; earn  about  5#,  or  6s.  a week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Morbey ; well  treated; 
i like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Caroune  Matcer. 

D2 
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Papes  Makiso  No.  113.  Janet  PolUcIc,  aged  11  years.  Exammed  /ill  Ajiril. 

^ ljut  havim't  l.ocii  lhor«  two  Simdayn.  for 

Evidence  I haven’t  been  woU.  Think  it’s  been  three  months  I have  been  lioro.  pidunK  i.;i|.or ; bU 
coUected  by  any  one  will  lend  me  a stool.  Como  to  work  in  tlio  inonnng  about  eight  o el.iek— 

Major  J.  (?.  Snrw.  soj^gtimes  seven;  leave  about  five,  or  half-past.  Work  doesn't  tiro  mo.  nor  uirt  my  r, 
No  1 13  health.  Eat  dinner  here ; cooked  at  homo ; warmed  iii  the  boiUng-houHo.  1 aid  by  Ihu 
ream : earn  between  3f.  9d.  and  4,r.  9d.  Father  works  hero ; • umthor  Bluy»  at  limne ; has 
enough  to  do  there;  get  as  much  as  wo  can  cat.  Hired  awl  imiil  by  My.  Morboy;  my 
sister  receives  my  wages.  When  ill,  pay  our  own  doctor,  rroubleil  with  tb«'  bdo.  but  not 
from  tlio  work ; had  it  a great  many  times  before.  We'ro  kmdly  troulod ; bko  tlio  situ- 


ation ; he’s  a good  master. 


(Signed) 


her 

.Ianut  y.  INu.r.iric. 

mark. 


No.  114.  Ann  Maria  UaUhy,  aged  17  yoai-H.  Kxiiminod  7Ui  April : ,5 

Can  read  and  write;  not  a great  deal.  Been  here  four  years  nearly;  not  omidoyed 
before  I came  here;  employed  glazing;  sit  at  work.  Come  to  work  about  liaU-|>aslHeveu 
in  the  morning;  leave  off  at  half- past  five;  in  summer,  we  Kometimes  work  till  seven,  nml 
sometimes  eight.  Go  home  for  meals;  take  our  own  lime  for  ditiner  ; generally  stay  half 
an  hour.  Work  does  not  lire  much;  docs  more  in  aiiminer  than  in  the  wiidev.  Have  2(1 
not  had  good  hoalih  lately ; something  the  matter  witli  my  chest ; don't  know  what  it  is ; 
think  it  comes  iVom  a cold.  Paid  by  the  ream ; lately  we  have  earned  irom  (hr.  IW.  to  1&. 
a week;  cam  mote  than  that  in  summer.  I don’t  think  there  is  a sick  club  among  the 
women.  Hived  and  paid  by  Mr.Morbey’s  son;  given  into  us  girls’  hands,  then  we  divide 
it;  it  don’t  matter  whom  it  is  given  to.  We  arc  used  very  well,  and  like  the  mtnsilion.  25 

(Signed)  Ann  MAniAMAt.TUY. 

No.  115,  Sarah,  Ba-aion,  aged  13  years.  Examined  7tli  April; 

Can  read,  and  am  learning  to  write;  attend  Church  Sunday  school.  Been  hero  about 
a twelvemonth ; employed  cutting  rags ; stand  to  work ; they  lend  me  a stool  somel  i mes, 
but  can’t  very  well  sit  at  my  woidc.  Come  about  eight  o’clock ; leave  off  at  livo ; some-  ;{o 
times  the  work  tires  me  from  standing,  not  being  ever  hardly  well ; not  the  work  (hut 
tires  me ; was  so  before  I came  hero.  Uinc  at  the  mills ; nllosvcd  an  hour.  My  inoUier 
works  here.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut;  earn  sometimes  3a'.,  somotimuH  4,v.  :i  week. 
Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Morbey;  my  mother  takes  the  money.  We’re  UBcd  very  well; 
should  like  the  place  well  enough,  if  it  was  not  fur  the  dust,  wliicli  hurtu  my  eyes  and 
stomach. 

(fvigued)  Sauaii  Dawto.n. 

No.  116.  Maria  Mattock,  aged  16  years.  Exjimincd  7t.li  April; 

Can’t  read  much ; can’t  write;  attend  Baptist  Sunday  scliool.  Bunn  Juto  almiit  (Im-e 
or  four  years,  in  the  rag-house.  Work,  houi-s,  hiring,  meals,  ike.,  s;iiiu^  as  iasl.  girl.  Ihirii  .10 
sometimes  4,v„  and  sometimes  G.r.  a week.  Somclimea.  when  (hern  Is  a hurry,  w<-  slay  later 
than  five.  Work  docs  not  tiro  or  liurt  my  hoallli;  have  pretty  good  lieallli;  kindly  used. 
Parents  and  two  sisters  work  here. 

lier 

(Signed)  Mawi.v  y,  MArrnrK.  -iri 

mark. 

No.  117.  /ewe  aged  18  years.  Examined  7tli  April : 

Can  read  and  write ; been  hero  four  years  us  an  apprentice;  cinployoil  in  (.lie  dryiug- 
loft.  Come  to  work  at  all  hours,  according  as  the  work  is:  sometimcK  at  ti.  d,  •!.  or^i> 
o’clock;  leaves  off  sometimes  at  five  at  niglit,  sometimes  at  six;  our  general  time  lo  roiuc  so 
is  about  four,  not  often  at  two ; work  doesn’t  lire  me,  don’t  find  it  hurt  my  health  ; allowiul 
just  time  to  eat  breakfast  and  dinner,  about  half  an  hour  each  meal ; go  home  to  tliem ; 
pay  regular  13j.  a-wcek.  Paid  by  Mr.  Morbey;  receive  my  wages;  kindly  used,  well  off 
for  that. 

(Signed)  Jkshu  IhnvKKs.  55 

No.  118.  David  Batchelor,  aged  17  years.  Examined  7t.h  April ; 

Can  read  and  write  ; been  here  six  weeks  an  apprentice;  worked  at  East  Mailing  two 
years  and  six  months  ; employed  at  the  laying  stool;  stand  to  work.  Come  lu  work 
about  five  in  tlie  morning,  leave  off  about  six  ; somotiraos  wliim  more  work  to  do  come 
eai-her,  but  never  stay  later  than  six;  allowed  nearly  half  an  hour  for  breaKfiust  and  ihe  f*<) 
wme  for  dinner ; oat  meals  here,  cooked  at  home ; can  warm  it  at  the  boiling-huusc.  fhiu 
do  my  work  very  well,  doesn  t injure  me.  Regular  pay  a-wcek ; paid  by  M r.  Morbey ; 
use  mo  very  well.  Have  in  general  good  health. 


Have  in  general  good  health. 

(Signed) 


I)Avm  Bat(:uki.o». 


Mr.  WiGENS,  Hawley  Mill.  t 

No.  119.  Sora/i  aged  10  years.  Examined  7tli  Aiii-il: 

Cat!  read  a Uttlo  Md  "Tito.  Attend  Wcsloytin  Sanday-school  i omi, loved  euttinit  riiiia ; 
stand  to  ivorl!,  may  sit  if  I like.  Como  to  work  aljoiit  half.|iast  eiglit  and  leavo  oil'  tit  four ; 
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allowed  an  hour  at  12  to  eat  dinner,  go  home.  Work  docs  not  tiro,  we  get  used  to  it; 
does  not  hurt  my  health ; have  my  health  pretty  well.  Paid  by  Mrs.  Nightingale;  re- 
ceive my  own  wages ; kindly  used. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  {><  Wheeler. 

mark. 

No.  120.  Helen  Green,  Aged.  13  Exaniined  7tli  April : 


PAPEB  MaB1M6 
IS  Kent. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Burnt. 

No.  119. 


Can  read  the  Bible  only,  just  began  to  write.  Attend  the  Church  Sunday-school ; No.  120. 
been  here  a twelvemonth,  cutting  rags ; stand  to  work,  can  sit  if  I please ; come  to  work 
10  at  half-past  six  and  seven  in  the  morning;  leave  off  at  half-past  five;  allowed  lialf  an 
hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  have  my  breakfast  here,  and  sometimes  go 
home  to  dinner ; plenty  to  eat;  when  on  very  dirty  rags  sometimes  the  work  tires  me, 
makes  me  cough  and  often  makes  head  ache;  sometimes  my  logs  ache.  It  ain’t  very  often 
I’m  ill,  once  only  did  not  come  to  work  when  I had  tlie  scarlctina,  Paid  by  weight ; earn 
15  sometimes  3f.  a-week ; have  earned  5r.  but  once,  was  on  good  rags  then.  Hired  by 
master,  paid  by  overlooker,  Mrs.  Nightengale ; well  used.  Father  works  here. 

her 

(Signed)  Helen  X Green. 

mark. 


20  No.  121.  Emma  Taylor,  aged  17  yeai*s  and  5 months.  Examined  7tli 
April ; 

Can  read  a little,  but  write  better  than  I can  read  ; been  here  two  months ; worked  for 
seven  years  at  other  pjmer-mills ; cutting  rags.  About  half-past  seven  is  my  rcgulartirae  to 
come  to  work;  leave  on  at  a quarter  past  five ; have  an  hour  for  dinner,  cat  it  on  tUepre- 
25  mises  j always  cooked  at  home,  can  warm  it  bore.  Work  tires  me  very  much,  injures  my 
healtli ; always  got  a wheezing  in  the  chest;  never  obliged  to  stay  away;  sometimes  go 
homo  for  half  the  day,  and  at  other  times  lie  down;  I think  if  I was  out  of  the  dust  I 
should  be  better.  Some  of  the  girls  are  very  hcnltliy,  but  some  it  does  not  agree  wiOi  at 
all ; never  ill  till  I first  took  to  going  to  the  rag-bousc ; my  mother  woi‘1^  with  rao. 
30  Very  kindly  treated  indeed,  boLli  by  Missus  and  Master.  I should  like  a better  place  out 
of  tfic  dust. 


(Signed) 


E.UMA  Ta\lou. 


No.  122.  Caroline  Bush,  aged  17  years.  Examined  7tl)i  April : 


Can  read  and  wito ; been  here  a twelvemonth  last  Christmas ; employed  picking  paper ; 

35  sit  to  Avork;  come  sometimes  at  six  in  tlio  morning,  and  sometimes  at  eight;  work  till  ftvo 
and  sometimes  six ; have  half  an  hour  fur  bruakhist  and  atx  hour  for  dinner ; cat  muals  at 
the  mill,  can  cook  and  warm  it  at  the  stove ; sometimes  tired,  but  not  much ; not  hard 
work.  Paid  by  the  ream  and  sometimes  by  Iho  liouj- ; earn  in  full  worlc  about  7s.  or  3^. 
a-wcek.  Hired  by  Mr.  Wigens,  paid  by  Lydia  Arbin,  a girl  in  the  sail  (work-room). 

40  Kindly  used ; have  very  good  health;  like  my  situation;  have  u nice  walk  night  and 
morning  to  Dartford. 

(Signed)  Caiiolinb  Bush. 


No.  123.  Esther  Bush,  aged  IS  years.  Examined  7tli  April : 


Can  read,  can  write  a little ; been  here  nearly  a year  ; lived  in  Greenwich  as  a servant ; 
45  likes  this  work  much  better;  work,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  S:c.,Samc  as  last  girl,  her  sister; 
very  easy  Avorlc ; have  good  health  ; kindly  used ; likes  the  situation. 

(Signcd)j  lisTUEtt  Busii. 


No.  124.  /o/m  aged  14  years.  Examined  7tli  April : 


Can  read  and  write  a little ; attend  Sunday  Baptist  school  ; been  licre  pretty  near 
50  about  two  years;  employed  catching  sheets  of  paper  as  they  fall  from  the  cutting  ma- 
chine. One  day  come  at  four  and  next  day  at  six,  and  sometimes  when  wc  have  thick 

Eaper  don’t  come  till  eight  instead  of  six.  Another  lad  and,  I work  alternately  two 
ours  when  on  thin,  and  four  hours  when  on  thick  paper;  leaving  off  at  ten  at  niglit,  tlic 
latest,  but  sometimes,  very  seldom,  when  much  work,  as  late  as  12  at  night.  Hat  my 
55  meals  when  relieved;  go  homo  to  them.  Work  sometimes  tires,  when  on  thin  paper. 
Docs  not  hurt  my  health  much;  makes  arms  ache  ; never  been  kept  away  from  work; 
have  pretty  good  health,  plenty  of  good  food;  well  used;  not  beaten  or  abused. 

(Signed)  John  Dabner. 

No.  125.  Henry  Wheeler,  aged  14  years.  Examined 7tli  April: 

go  Can  read  and  can  write  a little;  attend  Wcslcytin  Sunday-school.  Been  hereabout, 
ouc  year  and  three  months.  Work,  hours,  meals,  Sec.  same  as  last  boy.  Hegular  pay  5s. 
a-wcek.  Hired  by  Mr.  Wigens ; the  machine-man  pays  mo;  my  father,  foreman  ol  the 
works,  takes  it.  Work  docs  not  tire,  not  very  hard.  Have  very  good  health,  except 
now  and  then  ague,  but  that  isn’t  very  often.  Well  used ; like  the  place. 

05  (Signed)  Henry  Wheeler. 


No.  123. 


No.  123.- 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

BUCKS. 


j)22 


Pa?er  Ma-kinq 
. tR  Bucks. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
M&jor  J.  G.  Bvrm- 

No.  128. 


No.  12r. 


Mr.  C.  Venables,  Glifdcu  Paper  Mill. 

No.  126.  Vf^xllxat'A  TVliitcnxan.  Exuinined  14tli  April: 

Been  employed  in  the  paper  work  about  130  years;  one  son  wiivks  witli  me  cutliug 
paper ; I consider  the  em^oyment  of  young  people  in  paj>cr-mills  aa  liealtUy  iu«  (itlKTs  of  S 
their  station  in  out-door  work ; have  found  it  so  from  experience.  T (tonKiiicr  it  hurtful  if 
aboy  is  kept  at  work  during  the  night,  but  in  this  mill  we  never  do  so.  Wiu’U  young  my 
children  attended  school  regularly,  left  ofF  when  tlicy  caino  to  work. 

(Signed)  Wuitkman. 

No.  127.  Charles  Hullis.  Examinetl  14tli  April:  III 

Doesnot  know  his  age  (looks  about  1 1,  a fine  rosy  lad).  Como  here  last  week  ; works 
in  rag-house;  stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  eight;  leave  olT  at  (ivo ; Imnilifimt  at 
eight ; don’t  take  above  a quarter  of  an  hour ; dinner  at  twelve ; an  hour  allowed.  Work 
does  not  tire.  Earned  half  a crown  last  week ; paid  by  Mr.  Venables  ; not  healen.  Cun 
not  read  and  write ; attended  school  before  I came  here.  H 

his 

(Signed)  CiiaulksIxJ  llui.us. 

mark. 


No.  128.  No.  128.  Henry  Gurney,  Examined  14tli  April : 

Can  read  a little  but  can’t  write  ; attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  two  years  last  20 
Christmas.  Employed  befoi-c  in  farm  for  a little  while;  like  it  belter  than  thin.  .lOiu- 
ploycd  rag-cutting ; can  sit  if  wo  like.  Como  to  work  at  seven,  leave  olV  at  live ; never 
work  long,  and  that  not  once  in  a good  while,  except  they’re  short  of  rags.  Work  never 
tires  me  much,  does  not  hurt  my  health;  hardly  ever  well ; not  butwliat  I eau  coma  to 
work ; not  the  work ; don't  know  what  it  is,  have  always  been  so ; broiikfast  boforo  wc  (’time ; 25 
allowed  an  hour  for  dinner ; plenty  to  cat  and  good.  Earn  about -Iv.  a week.  Hired  and 
paid  by  Mr.  Venables ; receive  my  own  wages.  Well  treated ; like  tlic  place.  Miglit  write 
my  name. 

(Signed)  IIunuy  Uuunkv. 


Mr.  G.  Venables,  Taplow  Mill.  ;in 

No.  129.  No.  129.  James  Alien.  Examined  14tli  April: 

Have  worked  at  tlio  paper  trade  about  37  years;  from  cxpcrienco  I can  pnmuunee  it 
as  healthy  a work  as  any  other  for  cither  young  people  or  grown  ii]>.  If  X did  not,  I would 
not  have  put  my  own  boy  in  it,  which  I liavc  June.  All  the  boys  liere  iitleiid  Smulay- 
fichool ; Mr.  Venables  interests  himself  very  much  in  the  moral  statu  of  the  boys  uu«l  men. 

(Signed)  .fAKHS  Au.hn.  Foruinau  oftliu  Mill. 

No.  130.  No.  130.  aged  14  ywiv.s,  Exiimiinid  I ll.h  April: 

Can  road  and  write  ; been  hereabout  two  years  and  a half;  look  afler  tiie  lire  in  the 
machiue-room.  Can  ait  or  stand,  just  which  1 like ; work  ‘2  J himrs,  and  leavr'  oil’  for  21 
hours ; don't  mind  it  now  that  I am  used  to  it,  am  a little  slcopy  soiuetiuies,  mil  vei-y  nuudi.  .lo 
When  I put  my  work  forward,  cau  get  a little  sleep  ; 1 can’t  ruiuombor  when  1 waskisi  ill ; 
not  kept  away  from  work  for  ono  day  ; have  plenty  of  time  for  meals,  cat  llu'in  at  tlu;  mill, 
always  plenty  to  eat.  uw  father  works  in  this  mill ; regular  pay  (5.t.  a week.  I liruil  iiy  Mr. 
Venables,  paid  by  the  foreman,  sometimes  I receive  wages.  8omctiiue.H  my  father  tloeii ; wo 
an’t  beaten ; like  the  place. 

(Signcil)  Gi-:oi«iK  Stkvmks. 

No.  131.  No.  131.  /flwM  aged  14  year.s.  ExumintHl  14th  April; 

Can  read  and  write;  attend  school  of  a Sunday  night;  buim  here  about  four  years. 
Emploved  cutting  paper,  stand  to  work,  can  sit  down  after  cutting  out  u reel ; imndK,  ami 
time  of  work  same  as  Stevens ; earn  lb.f.  a week.  Hired  ami  puul  by  Mr.  VeuableH ; am  cn 
wwl  used,  no  beating  allowed  ; not  tired  by  work,  have  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  Jamus  JIutuanu. 

No.  132.  No.  132.  ALraham  Sharp,  aged  14.  Examined  14th  April: 

Can  read  and  write  a httle.  not  much,  attend  a Sundny-scliool ; been  throe  years  coino 
Whitsuntide  here.  Was  with  a baker  nearly  a twelvemonth ; like  baking  c.uJiiug  33  • 

rags  j stand  at  work ; generally  come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  leave  oIV  at  live.  Kal  Iiroak^ 
lust  and  dinner  here,  have  about  20  minutes  at  brcakfuBl,  anil  ubuut  Imll’  ;m  jiour  at  di  mior. 
Work  tires  me  very  much  sometimes,  feel  tired  after  work  a Utile  or  much  every  day.  very 
often  has  the  head  ache,  think  it’s  from  the  dust  of  the  rags,  was  away  1 liroo  day  s «mcu  froiu 
work,  that’s  all.  Paid  according  to  the  weight  of  rags  cut;  earn  about  7.v  a week  Hired  00 
by  Mr.  Venables,  paid  by  Mr.  Allen,  tho  foreman ; ti-cnteil  very  well  • dIcuIv  to  cat, 
pretty  fair  for  that.  1 

(Signed)  Ahrauam  Siiaiu*. 

No  .133.  No.  133.  Henry  Kent,  aged  14  years.  Examined  14th  April: 

Can’t  read  or  write;  attend  Sunday-school;  been  here  about  four  months  - employed  05 
cntting  rags;  worked  at  the  plough  driving  tlio  horses,  before  I came  hero;  like  rug  cut- 
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ting  best.  Hoots,  meals,  hiring,  and  paying,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy ; work  docs  tire  me  PajtsrMiuuno 
sometimes,  don’t  hurt  my  health,  have  good  health ; earn  about  4^.  6d.  a week,  paid  for  Bucks. 
weight  of  rags  cut ; well  used.  . Evidence 

lus  collected  by 

(Signed)  Henry  X Kent.  Major /.  G.  Burr». 

mark. 


Mr.  G.  Venables,  Cookhaju  Mill. 

No.  134.  Timothy  Heath,  aged  16  years.  Examined  14tL  April: 

Can  read  and  write  a little;  been  here  about  a year;  employed  attending  the  machine. 
10  Work  three  nights  and  six  ^ys  in  the  week  ; don’t  get-  much  sleep ; breakfast  at  eight 
o’clock,  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  not  allowed  any  time,  eat  them  as  wo  can ; feel  tired  some- 
times ; after  cutting  a reel,  we  sometimes  get  time  to  sit  down  ; I ain’t  very  often  ill,  have 
good  health ; reguTar  wages  6s.  a week,  I earn  three  morc  b)'  extra  work.  In  summer  and 
winter  work  at  the  same  rate ; hired  by  Mr.  Venables,  paid  by  the  foreman  ; kindly  used, 
15  don’t  dislike  the  situation ; fed  very  sleepy  at  night;  sometimes  get  a nap. 

(Signed)  Timothy  He\th. 

No.  135.  John  Middleton,  aged  16  yenre.  Examined  14th  April : 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; been  here  a year  and  three  months  ; used  before  I came 
here  to  help  my  father,  who  is  a fisherman ; like  this  work  best ; employed  in  rng-houso 
20  six  days,  and  three  nights  in  the  week  looking  after  the  fire  in  tho  machine-house ; and 
help  cutting  paper.  Come  to  rs^-house  at  sis,  leave  off  at  five ; allowed  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  On  tho  nights  1 attend  the  fire,  begin  at  five  in  the 
evening,  and  leave  off  at  six  in  the  morning  ; sometimes  get  a little  sleep  ; sit  down  when 
we  have  cut  the  paper,  sometimes  for  half  an  horn-.  Doesn’t  tire  me  a great  deal,  nor  hurt 
25  my  health ; dust  from  rags  stuffs  us  up  a good  deal  in  this ; plenty  of  food  and  good,  cat 
mealsherc,  cooked  at  home,  watmedlierc.  Earn  3^.  aweekfor  night,  and  in  the  rag-house 


6if.,  and  sometimes  7s.,  according  to  the  quantity  of  rags  cut;  night  work  isn’t  very  hard. 
Hired  by  Mr.  Venables,  paid  by  the  foreman,  receive  my  own  wages ; kindly  treated ; have 
very  good  health,  never  obliged  to  stay  away  from  work. 

I (Signed)  John  Midolktok. 


No.  136.  George  Dodd,  aged  1 Syeara.  Exjimincd  14th  April: 

Can’t  read  or  write  much  ; attend  Sunday-school ; been  here  a twelvemonth  ; iKif^rc  1 
came  here  employed  in  driving  away  birds  from  wheat,  like  rag  cutting,  my  present  em- 


ployment, better,  Como  to  woik  at  six,  leave  off  at  five  : stand  at  work  ; niciiW  same  as 
> lostboy;  cam  3,r.  a week.  Hired  by  Mr.  Venables,  paid  by  tlio  foreman  ; my  lather  works 
here,  receive  iny  own  wages ; work  tires  me,  makes  my  logs  iu:hc  a little,  doesn’t  hurt  my 
hcaltli,  have  good  health  ; well  used. 

(Signed)  GiumoH  Doun. 


filr.  Wright,  Great  Mnrlow. 

' No.  137.  Eliza  fPhite,  aged  13  years.  Examined  15th  Ajaul : 

Can  read  alittle,  cannot  write  ; haven’t  lately  attended  Sunday-school,  because  my  mother 
being  ill,  am  going  to  again  ; been  here  employed  smoothing  paper  ; sit  to  work.  Como 
to  work  at  half-past  eight,  Icavcoff  work  sometimes  at  five,  and  sometimes  at  six;  don’t 


feel  very  tired  ; doesn  t hurt  my  hcitUh.  Paid  by  the  time,  earned  last  week,  3j.  3Jd. ; 

45  allowed  half  an  houjr  for  dinner,  cat  it  here  ; my  mother  works  hero  when  well ; treated 
very  well. 

hex 

(Signed)  Ei-iza  White. 

mark. 

50  No.  188-  Hannah  CuhhiU,  aged  18  years.  Examined  15tli  Aj>ril : 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write ; employed  smoothing  paper ; been  here  two  years  ; before 
I came  here  worked  at  satin  stitch  for  the  baby  linen  vrtivchouse  ; like  this  work,  better. 
Come  to  work  at  nine,  leave  off  when  in  full  work  at  five  or  six  ; allowed  lialf  an  hour  for 
dinner,  has  it  here;  sit  to  work,  if  wo  keep  on  at  it.  we  get  tired,  never  hurt  my  health; 

55  when  Id  full  work  eai’n  about  6a-.  a week.  Hived  by  Mr.  Wright,  paid  by  the  foreman; 
receive  my  own  wages;  well  used,  like  my  situation  very  much. 

her 

(Signed)  Hannah  ^ Culsiiill. 

mark. 


No.  139.  Edwin  Anetead,  &geA  Yl  yoiirs.  Examined  loth  April: 


Can  road  and  write ; been  hero  five  years ; cutting  r^s ; been  to  work  before,  at  such 
s farming,  don’t  much  like  fanning;  stand  at  work.-  ^me  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five; 


allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  cat  it  here,  cooked  at  home.  Work  doesn’t  tire  i 


day  work,  120  lbs.  of  rags  called  a day,  14d.  paid  for  it;  never  work  extra. 
' My  ^father  works  here,  goes  with  the  waggons ; hired  by  Mr.  Wright,  paid  by  the  foreman ; 


kindly  used ; when  ill  find  our  own  doctors. 
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Paper  Makin6  No.  140.  John  Hawes,  \3  years.  Examiaed  15tli  April : 

IN  ^^Ks.  read  or  mito ; attend  Sunday  school ; been  licre  two  weeks ; look  after  the  paper 

Evidence  in  the  machine-house ; can  sit  down  sometimes ; come  to  work  at  five,  leave  olf  at  nine  at 

pollected  by  ^jg^t ; haves  my  breakfast  along  with  my  father  at  seven  o’clock,  allowed  half  an  hour 

Major  J.  G.  Bui-ns.  hour  at  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea;  cat  meals  at  mill;  my  father  is  an  engineer.  5 
No.  140.  Feci  tired,  standing  so  much  gives  me  chilblains ; had  not  any  till  I came  here.  HalF-a- 
crown  a-wcek  my  regular  wages,  hut  I haves  overtime ; from  six  to  nine  in  the  evening 
arc  overhours,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  morning.  Hired  by  Mr,  Wright,  pmd  by  the 
foreman;  my  fatlier  receives  my  wages;  last  week  got  Od.  for  overhoura;  well  treated, 
plenty  of  food  and  good.  10 

Ills 

(Signed)  JotiK  X IIawiss. 

mark. 

No.  141.  Henry  Tavage,  nged  14  years.  Examined  l«5tli  April : 

No.  141.  Can  read  and  write;  attend  the  Sabbath  scliool.  Been  here  five  yoai-s  next  August;  13 

work,  hours  of  coming,  wages,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy ; not  allowed  any  time  for  meals,  cat 
^em  when  we  can  get  time ; work  generally  light,  not  hard,  teasing  when  on  thin  paper, 
which  gives  more  trouble  than  ^ick  ; don’t  think  it  hurts  my  healih ; well  used ; have  a 
bit  of  bacon  sometimes  with  my  bread ; it  ain't  very  often  we  have  moat ; ray  father’s  got 
a large  family,  six  of  us.  20 

(Signed)  Henry  T.avage. 

No.  142.  George  Hawes.  Examined  15th  April: 

No.  142.  Been  all  my  life  paper -making  ; consider  tho  employment  as  healthy  as  any  other,  or 

would  not  put  my  own  children  there.  The  work  my  son  is  employed  on  is  very  light, 
only  to  look  after  the  paper  and  watch  if  any  breaks,  when,  if  he  cannot  mend  it,  his  mate  25 
la  called,  who  does  it : ovcrhouis  cannot  be  avoided. 

(Signed)  Georou  Hawiis. 


Mr.  Lunnan,  Bournend  Mill. 

No.  143.  Joseph  Turner,  Superiutendent  of  this  l\Iill.  Examined  15th 
April : 30 

No.  143.  Been  on  these  premises  37  years.  1 consider  this  millboard  business  to  bo  very  healthy, 

and  that  it  is  equally  healthy  with  other  work.  1 have  three  sons  here  at'  work,  all  very 
healthv  ; they  come  to  work  at  six  and  leave  off  at  five  in  tho  evening ; breakfast  half  an 
hour  allowed,  and  dinner  one  hour.  The  men  in  the  work  aro  always  employed  at  night 
preparing  the  stuff,  but  tho  lads  arc  only  occasionally  employed  when  there  is  much  work,  HS 
and  but  seldom  that,  it  isn’t  a regular  thing.  I send  all  my  sons  that  can  go  to  a day- 
school,  it  costs  mo  about  8d.  a-week  for  them ; those  at  work  attend  a Sunday  school 
regularly,  one  of  them  is  a teacher. 

(Signed)  Jo.«!KPir  Tuunku. 

N.  B.  The  three  lads  here  arc  Mr.  Turner's  children,  and  vciy  healthy  fine  lads ; did  40 
not  make  any  inquiries  of  them,  as  the  father  gave  all  information.  The  oldest  has  8.v. 
a-week,  the  second  6^.,  and  the  youngest  (1 1 years  old)  2s.  6rf. 


Mrs.  Angel,  Bonend 

No.  144.  George  Pratt,  aged  13  years.  Examined  15th  April : 

No.  144.  Can  read  and  write;  attend  Sunday  school;  been  here  two  years;  worked  before  in 

liOrd  Bavston’s  garden ; like  this  work  better.  Come  to  work  at  six,  and  leave  off  at  five; 
employed  in  taking  boards  from  glaring  rollers;  sit  or  stand  as  I please.  Sometimes 
work  tires  me,  and  sometimes  it  don't ; doesn’t  hurt  my  health.  Earn  regular  wages  4s. 
a week;  paid  for  overhours;  all  after  five  overwork;  work  ovcrliours  nearly  every  day 
in  the  week ; stay  till  10 ; did  so  last  night  j very  tired  and  sleepy  at  such  times ; could  50 
hardly  keep  my  head  up  last  night;  would  rather  not  work  that  way,  but  I must,  as 
mistress  would  have  some  one  else.  Well  treated ; plenty  to  eat ; lilco  the  place  very  well, 
hut  would  like  one  better  with  less  work. 

(Signed)  George  Pratt. 

No.  145.  George  Bates,  QgQfi  12  years.  Examined  15th  April:  55 

No.  145.  Can  read  and  write  a little ; attend  Sunday-school.  Been  hero  a year  next  Wliitsun- 

tide ; employed  sorociiraes  as  last  boy,  and  sometimes  in  other  jobs,  as  getting  strings  to 
tie  the  boards  up.  Hours  of  work  same  as  last  boy;  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner.  If  last  boy  should  be  bad  (ill),  I work  overhours,  but  not  without.  My 
father  works  hero,  Regular  pay  3j.  a week ; paid  for  overwork ; hired  and  paid  by  Mrs.  CO 
Angel ; I takes  my  own  wages ; kindly  used. 

(Signed)  George  Bates. 

No.  146.  William  Bates.  Examined  15th  April : 

No.  146.  Last  lad  is  my  son.  Think  working  so  late  as  10  is  not  good  for  a boy ; only  allow  him 

to  do  so  when  there  is  much  work.  Think  tliis  work  board-making  healthier  than  paper-  65 
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making;  I consider  it  as  healthy  as  any  other  em|3loyinent ; if  I did  not  think  so  would  Pajeb  ^Urixc 
not  allow  my  son  to  work  at  it.  Always  sent  ray  children  to  school.  iwDvcrs. 

(Signed)  William  Bates. 


Mr.  Pegg’s  Mill. 


5 No.  147.  Henry  Jo7m  Turner,  aged  10  years.  Examined  1.5th  April: 

Can  read  and  write ; attend  Sunday-school.  Employed  in  cutting  rags.  Come  to  work 
at  six,  leave  off  at  five ; stand  to  work ; half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner ; 
eat  meals  here,  cooked  at  home.  Work  does  not  tire  much ; docs  not  make  me  ill  Now 
I have  2j.  6d.  a week ; before  this  Monday  had  2j.  My  father  works  here;  he  receives 
jQ  my  wages ; Mr.  Pegg  pays  me.  Well  usedl 

(Signed)  Henry  John  Turner. 

No.  148.  THittiam  Gardener,  aged  12  years.  Examined  15th  April; 

Can't  read  or  write ; goes  to  a chapel  school  of  a Sunday.  Been  here  since  last  Whit- 
suntide, aitendinw  the  machine,  seeing  when  the  paper  breaks.  Come  to  work  at  sis,  leave 
15  off  at  five;  sometimes  work  overtime,  not  very  often;  sit  and  stand;  work  not  hard;  docs 
not  tire ; when  we  work  overliours,  we  sometimes  stays  till  seven  or  eight.  Work  docs 
not  hurt  my  health ; ain't  been  bad  (ill)  since  I’ve  been  here.  Regular  wages  2s.  a week; 
paid  for  extra  work;  Mr.  Pegg  hires  and  pays  us;  father  takes  them;  he  works  in  the 
machine-house.  Plenty  to  eat;  well  clad;  never  ill-used. 

20 

(Signed)  William  X G-ardener. 

mark. 

No.  149.  Henry  Brougham,  aged  15  years.  Examined  15th  April: 

Can  read  and  write ; attend  Sunday  church  school ; been  here  about  four  years ; em- 
25  in  day  work,  spreading  boards  out  lo  dry  and  taking  them  from  the  glazing-rollers; 

sit  at  the  glazing ; come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  five.  Meals  same  as  Inst  boy,  work 


not  very  hard,  doesn’t  tire,  nor  hurt  my  health,  very  good  health.  Regular  wages  4?.  6d. 
a week ; not  often  have  over-work,  when  we  do  are  paid  extra.  Hired  by  Mr.  Pegg,  paid 
by  the  foreman ; receive  my  own  wages ; no  ill-usage,  Hke  the  place. 


Henry  Brougham. 


Mr.  Lunnan,  Core’s  End  Mill. 

No.  150.  Ann  Cox,  aged  13  years.  Examined  15th  April; 


Can  read,  can’t  write;  attend  Sunday-school ; been  here  two  or  three  years;  rag-cut- 
ting ; stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five  ; breakfast  before  I come, 
g-  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  cat  it  here,  cooked  at  home,  warm  it  here.  Sometimes  very 
tired;  does’ut  make  me  ill;  dust  sometimes  makes  me  congli.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags 
cut,  earn  Sf . 6d.  a week ; never  work  over  hours.  Paid  by  h-fiss  Lunnan  ; receive  it  myself 


and  give  it  to  my  father;  sometimes  get  plenty  to  eat,  not  always;  bare  good  health; 
very  kindly  treated ; like  the  place. 


her 

Ann  Cox. 
mark. 


No.  151.  Mary  Wheeler,  17  years.  Examined  15th  April: 

Can’t  read  much,  can’t  write ; been  here  two  years,  come  August ; worked  before  in  the 
45  fields  a little  while.  Like  rng-entting  best,  my  present  employment,  'll  ork hours,  meals, 
&c.  same  as  last  girl ; work  does  not  lire,  sometimes  makes  my  arms  ache ; dust  sometimes 
makes  me  ill,  maxes  my  head  ache,  not  very  often,  been  obliged  to  stay  away  from  work  ; 
have  earned  no  more  than  9s.  6d.  a fortnight.  (4^.  9d.  a week).  Mr. Xunnan  hired  me, 
paid  by  Miss  Lunnau  j receive  my  own  wages ; kindly  used. 


her 

Mary  X Wheeler. 
mark. 


Mr.  S.  Weight,  Woobum  Mill. 

No.  152.  John  TVingrove,  aged  12 years.  Examined  16th  April: 

55  Can  read  a little,  can’t  wi’ite ; attend  a Sunday-school ; been  here  rather  above  a year ; 


before  I came  I ivent  a pig-keeping ; like  my  present  work  better ; employed  in  machine- 
house  watching  the  paper ; work  ain’t  very  hard,  doesn’t  tire  me,  when  we  stop  very  late 
of  a night  feel  sleepy.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  six  regularly,  but  almost  every 
night  workover  hours  till  10, 11,  or  12,  sometimes  all  night,  but  that’s  not  often  ; never 
) been  obliged  to  stay  away  from  work  for  Ulness,  but  when  1 sit  up  so  late  am  very  sleepy 
in  the  morning ; not  allowed  any  time  for  meals,  but  eat  them  when  I find  time.  Regular 
pay  4^.  a week,  paid  for  over  work ; well-treated ; warmly  clad. 


his 

John  X ‘Winghove. 
nark. 

E 
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No.  153.  aged  14  years.  Examined  16th  April : 

" Can  read,  not  write ; go  to  Sunday-school ; been  here  about  nine  months,  rag-cutting ; 

Evidenee  worked  in  the  fields  before ; like  this  work  best  ^ come  to  work  at  six,  leave  olf  at  four. 

M •«  Stand  at  woi'k,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  eatineals  here ; work  doesn’t 

^ J “ ■ tire  or  hurt  my  health,  have  good  health.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut,  earn  about  3j.  6d,  g 
No.  153.  awcek;  never  work  over  hours  here ; well-used;  paid  by  the  foreman,  hired  by  Mr. 

Wright ; receive  my  own  wages. 

bis 

(Signed)  Joseph  Gillespie. 

mark.  ;q 


No.  154. 


No.  155. 


No.  l56. 


No.  157. 


No.  158. 


No.  159. 


Mr.  G.  Venables,  Lower  GIovp-  Mill. 

No.  154.  Joseph  Partridge,  aged  17  years.  Examined  16th  April: 

Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now ; should  like  to  go.  Been  here  a twelve- 
month ; finishing  paper ; stand  to  work ; come  to  work  at  six  generally,  sometimes  at  five ; 
leave  off  generally  about  seven,  the  regular  hour  is  six.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast  and  dinner ; eat  them  here ; can  cook  a rasher  hero.  Somotimos  feel  very  tired,  being 
subject  to  the  rheumatic ; so  much  standing  don’t  do,  makes  my  head  bad  at  times ; caught 
coli  not  here,  that  brought  the  rheumatics.  Seven  shillings  a-wcek  regular  wages 
Don’t  work  over-hours ; well  used ; when  sick  furuish  our  own  doctor. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Partridge  20 

No.  155.  jSamuei aged  15  years.  Examined  16th  April : 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; attended  school  before  I came  here ; havn’t  good  clothes 
enough  to  go  to  Sunday-school.  Been  here  five  years  this  summer.  Attend  machine ; 
watch  to  see  when  paper  breaks,  and  clean  things  up  ; clean  the  machine  when  it’s  going 
on ; only  the  brass  cocks  where  the  steam  goes  out,  not  the  wheels  or  any  part  in  motion ; 25 
come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  generally  about  seven,  but  sometimes  later ; ain’t  very  often 
late,  because  we  have  not  had  much  water  this  \vintcr ; ain’t  very  tired  after  work ; have 
very  good  health  now ; when  worked  in  the  rag-house  had  very  bad  health.  Regular 
wages  6j.  a- week ; paid  for  all  work  after  six  in  the  evening.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Venables.  My  father  works  here;  receive  my  oivn  wages;  plenty  of  good  food ; never  30 
been  hit  since  I have  been  here. 

(Signed)  Samuel  West. 

No.  156.  David  Smith,  aged  14  years.  Examined  16th  April : 

Can  read;  write  a very  little.  Been  here  about  a year  and  a half;  rag-cutting  j hard 
work ; come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  five  at  night ; half  an  hour  for  35 
breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner ; cat  them  here.  The  dust  malcos  my  head  ache  some- 
times ; ain’t  very  tired ; sometimes  seem  very  bad  at  ray  stomach  for  a little  while ; never 
staid  away  from  work  from  illness.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut ; earn  about  3j.  6d.  a-wcek . 
Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Vonablcs;  well  used. 

(Signed)  David  Smith.  40 

No.  157.  «7am05  aged  12  years.  Examined  16th  April: 

Can’t  read  or  write;  going  next  Sunday  to  school;  havn’t  been  lately.  Been  here 
nearly  a twelvemonth;  rag-cutting;  once  went  a bird-starting  (frightening  them  from 
corn)  and  a cow-keeping ; like  cow-kceping  better  than  this  work,  which  is  very  dusty. 
Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring  and  paying,  the  same  as  the  last  boy.  Very  tired  after  45 
work:  makes  my  legs  ache  standing  so  long;  have  good  health;  work  docs  not  hurt  it; 
don’t  work  so  long  in  winter  as  summer,  as  we  can’t  see ; never  work  over-hours ; can  earn 
about  3s.  6d.  a week ; well  used.  his 

(Signed)  James  >1  Fenumore. 

mark.  50 

No.  158. — Sarah  LoueZ/, aged  15.  Examined  16th  April: 

Can  read,  butcan’t  write  much;  go  to  Sunday-school.  Been  hero  nearly  a twelvemonth, 
rag  cutting.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy ; don^t  tire  mo  much ; 
would  like  to  sit  a little  now  and  then  ; have  very  good  health ; docs  not  vciy  often  but 
sometimes  malics  headache;  earn  about  3.f.  a-wcek,  sometimes  4a’.  ; well  used;  like  55 
the  situation ; ain' t got  no  clothes  hardly,  can’t  get  victuals,  much  more  clothes. 

her 

Signed.)  Sarah  M Lovell. 

mark. 

No.  159. — aged  13  years.  Examined  IGth  April : — 60 

Can  read  a little  hut  can’t  write  well.  Been  here  about  eight  montlis  rag  cutting; 
before  I came  here,  was  at  lace  making,  like  rag  cutting  hotter;  sitting  all  day  did  not 
suit  me  so  well  as  standing ; can  work  with  my  needle ; come  sometimes  to  work  at  seven, 
leave  off  at  five ; brealifast  before  I come,  have  an  hour  for  dinner  hero  with  my  brothers ; 
Iiave  plenty  to  eat.  Sometimes  cai-n  6«.  6d.  a fortnight,  last  fortnight  earned  7s.  3d. ; used  65 
quite  well;  work  don’t  tire  very  much,  don’t  hurt  my  health.  her 

(Signed.)  Emma  ^ West. 

mark. 
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(Signed) 


Gbo&oe  Dsan  Partridge. 


Mr.  Fromow,  Clapton  Mill. 

No.  IQ6.’— Thomas  Smitk,  aged  12  years.  Examined  16th  April : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little  j go  to  Sunday-school,  sometimes  to  a night-school,  haven’t 
been  there  lately.  Been  here  a^ve  a-year  ; in  rag -house,  stand  at  work ; 


No.  160. 


Mr.  Spicer,  Glory  Mill.  Paper  Makikg 

No.  160.-“George  Francis,  aged  10  years.  Examined  16th  April: — 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; go  to  an  evening  school  twice  a- week  and  every  Sunday.  c^lectea'by 
Been  here  above  a year,  employed  sorting  shavings  (paper),  running  of  errands ; come  to  Major  J.  0.  Burns. 
work  at  six,  leave  off  at  five  at  night ; half  an  hour  ior  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner, 
eat  them  here  with  my  father  j the  work  is  middling  hard,  not  so  very  hard;  don’t  feel 
very  tired  j have  good  health ; sometimes  when  filling  tubs  with  shavings  in  bleach-house 
the  stink  of  the  stuff  makes  my  headache ; 4s.  a-week  regtilar  pay  j my  father  re- 
ceives my  pay,  Mr.  Spicer  pays  him ; get  time  to  play  at  dinner-time ; never  has  no  other 
time ; leave  off  work  on  Saturdays  at  two  j have  one  day’s  holiday  at  Christmas,  never  at 
any  other  time  that  I recollect,  and  ou  Christmas  day  wc  ain’t  paid  for  it ; likes  the  work 
pretty  well ; plenty  to  eat. 

(Signed)  George  Francis. 

No.  161. — Francis  Francis.  Examined  16tli  April: — 

Been  all  my  life  at  the  work ; don’t  think  this  employment  more  injurious  than  any 
other,  or  would  not  have  put  my  son  in  it;  my  nephew  works  regularly  till  10  every  night, 
but  sometimes  get  away  earlier  as  just  now  when  there  is  less  water ; sometimes  when  we 
work  all  night  we  favour  the  lads  and  let  them  get  a little  sleep. 

(Signed)  Francis  Francis. 


Mr.  Spicer,  Hedge  Mill. 

No.  162. — William  Brown,  aged  12  years.  Examined  16th.  April ; — 

Can’t  read  much ; can’t  write ; used  to  know  to  write  but  forgotten,  don’t  go  to  school 
now;  been  here  pretty  nigh  three  years;  employed  soriing  paper  shavings;  stand  at 
work ; come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  five  ; half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner 
allowed ; 1 go  home  to  meals,  other  boys  eat  them,  here ; not  very  hard  work,  don’t  feel 
tired  ; have  good  health,  work  does  not  liurt  it ; whole  holiday  at  Christmas,  and  half  a 
holiday  at  Easter;  paid  for  those  days;  play  during  diunev-time ; a-week  regular 
wages;  don’t  work  overhours;  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  takes  my  own  wages; 
plenty  to  eat ; in  summer  wear  light  clothes ; well  used. 

his 

(Signed)  William  ^ Brown. 

mark. 

No.  163. — George  Dean  Partridge,  aged  15  years.  Examined  16th  April : — 

Can  read  and  write;  go  to  a night-school  twice  a-week;  been  here  six  years;  work, 
hours,  meals,  hiring  and  paying  same  as  last  boy  ; get  6j.  a-wcek ; work  ain’t  hard,  does 
not  tire,  does  not  nurt  my  health  at  ah;  receive  my  own  wages;  well  used;  like  the 


No.  164. — William  Cox,  aged  16  years.  Examined  16th  April: — 

Can  read ; can  write  a little ; don’t  attend  any  school ; been  her  about  three  months ; 
rag  cutting ; worked  before  at  other  mills ; stand  at  work ; come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off 
at  five ; meals  same  as  last  boy,  cat  them  here ; places  for  warming  food ; work  ain’t  very 
hard,  does  not  tire ; in  very  good  health ; paid  by  weight ; earn  ^out  a-week,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less ; worked  a short  time  at  the  farm,  hay -making,  like  it  better 
than  this,  but  have  better  pay  here ; hired  by  Mr.  Spicer,  paid  by  Mr-  Baldwin ; receive 
my  own  wages ; kindly  used ; very  well  for  that. 

his 

(Signed)  William  ^ Cox. 

mark. 

No.  165. — George  Bech,  aged  17  years.  Examined  16tli  April: — 

Can  read  and  write;  been  in  Mr.  Spicer’s  employ  two  years;  rag-house;  helped  my 
father  a little  when  he  was  alive,  as  a plumber ; hked  it  better  than  rag-cutting ; work, 
hours,  meals,  hiring  and  paying  same  as  last  lad;  on  Saturday  leave  work  at  half  past 
two ; rather  hard  work  sometimes,  according  to  the  sort  of  rags,  feel  tired  when  work  is 
over.  Have  pretty  good  health,  work  does  not  hurt  it.  ' Earn  about  6r.  a-week ; wellused 
as  yet. 

(Signed)  George  Becx. 
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Paper  Making 
IN  Bucks. 

Evidence 
collected  bj 
Major  /.  G.  Burns. 

No.  16S. 


at  six,  leave  oif  at  five ; in  winter  come  when  it’s  light ; half  an  hour  for  hreakfast,  an 
hour  for  dinner ; eat  them  here ; can  wavoi  them  in  the  hoilor.  My  father  work's  lioro  ; , 
work  ain’t  very  hard,  does  not  tire ; does  not  hurt  my  health.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags 
cut ; earn  somewhere  about  4s.  and  sometimes  4s.  6rf.  a-wcek.  Hived  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Early  the  foreman ; rveU  used,  no  beating  ; have  enough  to  cat,  not  too  much,  could  eat  a 5 
little  more  if  I had  it. 


(Signed)  Thomas  J.  Smith. 


No.  167. — Joshua  Bishop,  aged  9 years.  E.xammcd  ICtli  April: — 

No.  167.  Can  read  and  write  very  well,  been  at  school  from  six  to  seven  years,  used  to  go  when 

I could  hai'dly  walk ; goto  Sunday  school  twice  a-day.  Been  here  pretty  near  a-ycar.  10 
Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy.  Karncd  7s.  "id.  last  fortnight.  It 
ain’t  very  hard  work,  don’t  tire  me  anyj  have  good  heaUh,  work  does  not  hurt  it.  Play 
when  I have  eaten  my  dinner ; have  a holiday  at  Christmas,  wc  got  the  rags  forward  to 
have  one  at  Easter.  6n  Saturday  leave  oft' at  one  and  sometimes  at  two  ; well  used. 

(Signed)  JusiiUA  Bi.siiui>.  15 


No.  168. — William  A^res,  aged  17  years.  Examined  16th  April: — 

No.  168.  Can  read  very  well,  not  write  much.  Been  here  five  years  j worked  in  fields  before, 

bird  keeping  (frightening  tliem  off  corn),  like  rag  cutting  best.  Work,  hours,  meals,  &c., 
same  as  last  boy;  work  not  very  hard,  does  not  tire,  made  me  ill  when  I first  began,  it 
am’t  for  this  last  two  or  three  yews.  Earn  about  Gs.  a-wcek ; well  treated  ; nothing  the  20 
matter  for  that. 

(Signed)  William  Araiis. 

No.  169. — Henry  Wheeler,  aged  17  years.  Examined  16th  April: — 

No.  169.  Can  read  and  wi-ite  a little.  Been  here  near  two  years ; employed  in  machine  assisting, 

in  cutting  and  watching  paper  on  machine.  Come  to  work  sometimes  at  five  o'clock  nnd  25 
sometimes  at  four,  but  very  seldom  lately,  leave  off  sometimes  between  six  and  seven, 
sometimes  later.  It’s  not  so  very  hard  work,  doesn’t  hurt  my  health ; regular  wages 
1j.  Gd.  per  day,  paid  extra  for  overwork,  after  five  in  the  eveningit  is  counted  so.  Hired 
by  Mr.  Fromow,  paid  by  the  foreman  ; like  the  situation  very  well. 

(Signed)  Henry  Wueelkk.  30 


Blr.  Gaveller,  Tredaway  Mill. 

No.  170. — Samuel  Heather,  aged  15  yeai’s.  Examined  10th  April; — 

No.  170.  Can  write,  but  can’t  read ; attend  anight  school  three  times  a week.  Been  here  about  six 

months;  a year  and  a half  before  at  Mr.  Spicer  ; bofovc  tlv.it  went  with  Imrses  to  Lemdon 
to  take  wool;  now  at  rag  cutting;  like  being'  with  the  horses  best,  this  is  such  diriy  work.  .35 
Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  oft'  at  five ; half  an  liour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner ; 
eat  my  victuals  here ; stand  to  work,  very  hard,  tires  me,  have  a bad  leg,  standing  hurts 
me,  one  of  Mr.  Spicer’s  men  hurt  me ; earn  5j.  a-iveek.  Hired  by  Crutdi,  foreman,  paid 
by  Mr.  Gaveller;  receive  my  own  wages.  Plenty  of  good  victuals;  when  in  fault  beaten 
with  a rope  by  Mr.  Cratch,  ho  hits  as  hard  as  he  can  strike,  he  hurt  me  when  he  leathered  40 
me,  not  often  happens ; I have  been  beaten  once  since  I have  been  hero;  like  the  place 
pretty  well.  Play  at  dinner-time ; holidays  on  Christmas  day,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday  and  Wycombe  fair,  not  paid  those  days. 

(Signed)  Samuel  IIkaxiieu. 

No.  171. — Charles  Bryant,  aged  13  years.  Examined  ICtli  April; — 45 

No.  171.  Can  read  a little,  can’t  write ; attend  Mr.  Prussin’s  Sunday  school.  Dare  say  I have 

been  here  a year ; rag  cutting.  Meals,  work,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy.  Very  hard 
work,  standing  so  many  hoars,  doesn’t  tire  me  so  much;  have  good  health;  earn  3jr.  a- 
week.  The  overlooker  when  ■we  are  in  fault  hits  us  witli  a rope;  once  beat  me,  hurt  me 
much,  he  ain’t  beat  me  lately,  often  beats  the  boys,  not  quite  every  day.  50 

his 

(Signed)  Charles  Bryant. 

murk. 


Mr.  Plaistowe,  Landwater  Mill. 

No.  YI^.—^George  Gibson,  aged  14  years.  Examined  16th  Apill: — 55 

No.  172.  Can  read  and  write  alittle ; go  to  school  every  Sunday.  Been  here  a twelvemonth  last 

Christinas,  work  in  the  rag  house  sorting  shavings;  once  kept  cows  for  Mr.  Wiight,  like 
this  ivork  better  than  keeping  cows.  Como  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  about  six;  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  allowed  each  for  breakfast  and  dinner  ; cat  tlicm  here. 
Work  not  very  hard,  don’t  tire  much,  have  good  health,  not  hurt  by  work ; regular  wages  60 
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4s.  a week,  paid  to  tny  father  who  works  at  Taplow  mill,  a'nd  hare  2d.  a-week  for  mrself. 

Hired  and  paid  by  M\’.  Pl£U8to\ye ; I receive  my  wages  and  pay  them  to  father.  Plenty 
of  good  r-ictuals  to  cat;  when  in  fault  master  someUmes  gives  the  boys  a stroke  on  the 
back  with  a cord  or  a slap  in  the  face ; does  not  hurt  very  much  or  strike  often,  sometimes 
S he  hits  a hardish  blow  and  is  sorry  for  it  after ; kindly  used. 

(Signed)  Georob  G]Bso^. 

173. — 3fie^ael  Gunnon,  aged  11  years.  Examined  lOtt  April; — 

Can  read  and  write  ; goes  to  Sunday  school.  Mother  says  I have  been  at  work  here  No.  173. 
three  years ; sorting  shavings  in  rag  house.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  See.,  same  as 
10  last  boy;  earn  If.  7d.  a-wcek,  give  it  to  my  father  ; sometimes  when  master  is  spiteful 
he  do  give  us  a hard  knock,  not  very  often ; it  is’nt  very  hard  work,  doesn’t  tire  me ; docs 
not  hurt  my  health  ; no  time  to  play ; Easter  Monday,  Chiistmeis  and  Wycombe  fair  day 
are  holidays,  if  we  come  to  ivork  a little  while  we  get  paid. 

(Signed)  Michael  Gonnon. 


Paper  Maxiso 
IX  Bucks. 

E\idenee 
collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Bums. 

No.  172. 


15  No.  V7A.-^William  Gibson,  aged  16  years.  Examined  16th  April: — 


20 


Can  read,  can’t  write;  attend  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  seven  years;  rag 
cutting  and  sorting  paper  shavings.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  hoys. 
Earn  os.  6d.  a-week  ; receive  my  own  wages ; pretty  well  used ; master  sometimes  gives  us 
a knock  on  the  head  with  his  hand,  not  very  hard,  and  not  very  often ; work  aitrt  hard, 
sometimes  feel  tired,  and  sometimes  1 don't.  Like  my  placcvery  well ; never  feel  ill 
from  the  work ; sometimes  the  dust  do  make  my  headache. 

his 

(Signed)  WiLUAii  GIB80^^ 

mark. 


25  No.  175. — Jo^n  iVaa/i,  aged  12  years.  Examined  17th  April: — 

Can  read,  can’t  ivrite  not  a great  deal;  goto  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  four 
years  ; sorting  paper  shavings  ; stand  to  work ; come  to  work  now  and  in  summer  at  six, 
in  winter  as  soon  as  its  light,  leave  off  at  six;  about  half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast, 
and  somewhere  about  an  hour  for  dinner ; 1 go  home  to  meals,  the  other  hoys  eat 
30  them  here.  My  father  works  at  Mr.  Plastowe’s  lower  mill;  don’t  get  plenty  of  good 
victuals;  eight  of  us  beside  father  and  mother  ; get  enough ; lives  as  welt  as  can  be  ex- 
pected; it’s  not  very  hard  work,  never  feel  tired;  have  good  health,  not  hurt  by  the 
work.  Have  2s.  a-week  regular  wages,  never  work  overhours.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Plaistowe ; when  work  is  not  done  well  get  a slap  on  the  head,  it  don’t  happen  often, 
35  otherwise  well  used ; nothing  to  complain  of ; like  the  situation  very  well,  but  would  Uko 
better  if  my  fatlier  could  afford  to  send  me  to  school  for  some  time.  When  I first  came, 
work  did  tire  me. 

(Signed)  John  Nash. 


No.  176. — Wibliam  CoUins,  aged  10  years.  Examined  17th  April: — 

4Q  Can  read  and  write  a little ; go  to  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  a year  and  a half. 
Work,  hours,  meals  (except  eat  them  here),  hiring,  &c.,  samo  as  John  Nash.  Work  very 
hard ; makes  me  so  uirty,  makes  my  logs  ache ; sometimes  sort  shavings,  but  mostly  pick 
rags  when  I can  sit  on  aboard ; when'lfirst  came  made  me  ill,  it  don’t  now  that  I’m  used 
to  it ; bring  my  victuals  from  home,  don’t  get  much  to  cat ; my  father  gets  drunk  ; earn 
45  If.  6J.  a-week,  regular  pay ; well  used. 

(Signed)  William  Collins. 


No.  174. 


Mr.  Morbey,  Beech  Mill. 

No.  177. — Jane  Wikon,  aged  13  years.  Examined  16th  April : — 

Can’t  read  or  write ; attend  a Sunday  school,  haven’t  been  long  there.  Been  here  above 
50  a year ; rag  cutting ; come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five  in  the  evening,  sometimes  at 
half  past  or  so  on,  but  not  till  six;  stand  or  sit  as  Hike  at  work;  breakfast  before  1 come, 
dinner  from  12  till  1 ; go  home  to  eat  it ; my  fether  works  here  : work  does  not  tire  at 
all ; got  very  good  health  indeed ; paid  by  weight  of  i-ags  cut ; earn  about  Ss.  6d.  a-week ; 

4s.  is  the  most  I earn.  Hired  by  Mr.  Morbey,  paid  by  the  overlookers  ; receive  my  own 
55  wages;  gives  it  to  my  mother ; very  well  used;  like  the  situation  very  much. 

her 

(Signed)  Jane  X Wilson. 

mark. 

No.  178. — JaTie  Brown,  aged  16  yeajs.  Examined  17th  April : — 

Can  read  a little  but  I can’t  write ; did  attend  school  once.  Been  hero  two  years  or  jyg 

more ; worked  at  Mr.  Spicer’s  mill  for  four  years ; before  that  was  employed  lace  ma^g, 
now  rag  cutting,  which  I like  much  better ; work  does  not  agree  with  some  people,  didn’t 
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with  me  when  I first  began,  but  it  don’t  hurt  me  now.  Have  the  sich  headache  very  bad, 
always  was  troubled  with  it  before  I came;  work,  hours,  hiring,  paj-ing,  me^s  (except 
eating  it  here),  same  as  Jane  Wilson.  I can  earn  5t.  a-week;  don’t  work  overhours  very 
often ; my  father  works  here ; not  a very  good  hand  at  my  needle ; not  any  misusing  at 
all : like  the  situation  very  well ; at  Easter  we  had  two  holidays,  at  Christmas  one,  also  at  5 
Wliitsunlido,  one  at  Wycombe  fair. 

ber 

(Signed)  Jane  ^ Beown. 

mark. 

No.  179. — C/iri'Siopher  Turner,  aged  14  years.  Examined  17th.  April: — jg 

Can  read,  can  write  a little ; go  to  Landwater  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  three 
years;  rag  catting;  hours  of  work,  meals  (eat  them  at  home),  hiring,  &c.,  sam^e  w the 
girls ; very  easy  work,  dont  dre  much;  have  a headache  sometimes,  don  t think  it  is  the 
work;  health  pretty  good;  plenty  of  good  victuals;  earn  3f.  4d.  a-week;  never  work 
OTcrhoui-s ; never  beaten ; play  after  eating  my  dinner  and  after  work ; on  Saturdays  leave  is 
off  work  at  three  o’clock  ; my  lather  is  foreman. 

his 

(Signed)  Chbistophee  ^4  Tdener. 

mark. 

No.  180. — Samuel  Collms,  aged  13  years.  Examined  17lii  April: — 20 

No.  180,  Can  read  and  UTite;  go  to  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  a twelvemonth;  rag 

cutting  ; worked  at  a farm  before  I came  here ; like  rag  sorting  best,  work  easier  ana 
better  paid;  hours  of  work,  meals  (eaten  here),  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy;  work  not 
hard,  doesn’t  tire  ; have  good  health,  not  hurt  by  work  ; well  used;  father  works  here. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Collins.  05 

No.  181. — 3fcr^  Wright.  Examined  ITtli  April : — 

No.  181.  Have  worked  here  1 1 years  overlooking  the  cutting ; have  a family  of  five  children, 

one  employed  in  the  rag-house  with  me.  I consider  the  employment  as  healthy  as  any 
other,  my  girl  enjoys  as  good  health  as  any  other ; 1 have  been  brought  up  in  a mill 
since  I was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  found  it  agree  with  me.  Girls  under  me  well 
behaved;  no  improper  conversation  ^owed. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  ^ Wright. 

mark. 

Mrs.  Wright  in  addition  states,  that  for  taking  care  of  an  infant  she  pays  1j.  6cZ.  a- 
week,  and  3a.  a-weelc  for  three  others.  Ihcy  go  to  a school,  where  they  are  taken  care  of 
and  taught  to  read. 


Paper  Making 
IN  Bucks. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Mi^or  /.  (?.  Burns. 

No,  178. 


No,  1S2. 


No.  183. 


Mr.  H.  Spicer,  iMarsli  Mill. 

No.  182.. nn  Harman,  Examined  17th  April: 

Can  read  and  write;  have  attended  school  a great  deal,  at  a day  school  ever  since  I 40 
can  remember,  don’t  go  now.  Have  been  here  about  a year  and  a half;  rag  cutting; 
stand  at  work,  don’t  want  a stool ; I ain’t  tired  standing ; work  is  not  very  hard ; I has 
the  headache  a great  deal  sometimes,  but  it  ain't  the  work  ; I always  did  have  it ; not 
obliged  to  stay  away  fiom  work;  dirt  from  rags  does  not  hurt  me,  never  did.  Come  to 
work  sometimes  at  seven,  sometimes  at  eight,  and  sometimes  nearly  nine ; leave  off  at  45 
five ; when  I come  at  seven,  breakfast  here  allowed  half  an  hour,  and  one  hour  for  dinner ; 
eat  them  here.  Paid  by  weight ; sometimes  I earn  3j.  a-week,  it  is  not  very  often  that  I 
earn  4a-.  ; very  kindly  used ; have  plenty  of  good  victuals. 

(Signed)  Ann  Harman. 

No.  183. — Ann  Bates,  aged  14  years.  Examined  17th  April: — 50 

Can  read  a little,  can't  write  ; go  to  Sunday  school  at  Wycombe  ; rag  cutting;  been 
here  about  a year;  employed  before  lace  making  ; like  rag  cutting  better.  Hired  by  Mr. 
Spicer,  paid  by  Mr.  Hocman  the  foreman.  Hours  of  work,  meals.  See.,  same  as  Ann  Har- 
man ; it  ain’t  very  hard  work,  feel  tired,  never  makes  me  ill.  Earn  4i.  some  weeks ; 
receive  my  own;  give  it  to  my  mother.  My  father  works  here ; can't  work  so  very  well  55 
with  my  needle ; well  used ; likes  the  place  very  well  indeed ; middling  good  victuals. 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  >4  Bates. 

No.  184 — George  Harman,  aged  15.  Examined  17th  April: 60 

Can  readand  write;  attend  Sunday  school.  Been  her  five  or  six  years ; employed  in  put- 
ting rags  into  the  duster  (around  box  with  wire  surface  ground  by  the  water-wheel)  for 
the  dust  to  be  shaken  out  of  them ; stand  at  work  ; come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  five  ; 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  eat  them  here.  Work  ain’t 
very  hard,  doesn’t  tire  much,  doesn't  make  me  ill.  Get  6s.  a-week  regular  wages  ; never  65 
work  overhours  at  this  work.  Play  at  dinner ; the  rag  sorters  get  holidays  tivo  days  just 
before  Easter,  but  I didn't,  had  so  many  rags ; never  beaten  here. 

(Signed)  George  Harman. 
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No.  185. — John  Francisy  aged  13.  Examined  17tli  April: — 

Can  read  and  write ; been  a long  wbile  at  Scbool,  go  to  one  on  Sunday.  Been  hero 
pretty  well  four  years;  rag  cutting ; come  to  work  sometimes  at  six  and  sometimes  quarter 
oefore  seven,  leave  off  before  five  in  the  evening.  Meals  same  as  last  boy.  Work  ain’t 
very  hard,  makes  my  feet  ache  standing,  sometimes  it  don’t  and  sometimes  it  do;  went 
home  yesterday  with  a headache,  have  it  sometimes  once  a month,  sometimes  oftener ; 
■was  not  so  till  I began  to  cut  rags ; my  father  works  here ; earn  3j.  a-week.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Spicer  pays  me,  sometimes  Mr.  Hannan ; receive  it  myself  and  give  it  to  my  father ; 
well  used. 

(Signed)  John  Francis 

No.  186. — Ann  Kitsan,  aged  17.  Examined  17th  April : — 


Paper 
IN  Bocks. 

Evidence 
collected  by 

Major  J.  G.  Bams. 
No.  185. 


Can  read  a little,  can’t  write.  Been  here  two  years  last  Christmas ; employed  picking  No.  186. 
paper ; employed  once  lace  making ; like  this  much  better,  work  not  bo  hard  and  wages 
much  better ; come  to  work  and  leave  off  at  five ; an  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  may  go 
15  home  or  eat  it  here,  sometimes  do  one  and  sometimes  do  the  other;  not  at  all  hard  work ; 
sit  or  stand  as  we  please ; have  very  good  health  j much  better  than  I had  when  I was  at 
the  pillow  lace  making.  Paid  by  the  ream;  earn  about  3s.  3d.  now,  when  in  full  work 
earn  5s. ; now  and  then  have  worked  till  about  six  or  seven,  very  seldom  ; kindly  used  ; 
like  my  master  very  much,  and  foreman  too.  Hired  by  Mr.  Spicer,  paid  by  the  foreman. 

20  her 

(Signed)  Ann  Kitsan. 

mark. 


Miscellaneous  Evidence. 


No.  187. — Jameh-  Woodbridge,  journeyman  paper-maker  in  Landwater  Mill. 
25  Examined  18th  April: — 

Been  in  the  trade  since  1807.  From  my  experience  1 should  say  that  young  people 
employed  in  paper-mills  arc  quite  as  healthy  as  those  of  the  same  class  employed  in  other 
occupations.  Young  people  in  agricultural  employment  are  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
not  so  well  fed.  For  myself  I have  never  had  a day's  sickness,  and  my  son,  now  24  years, 
30  in  the  same  work  has  been  equally  healthy.  I cannot  answer  for  all  the  pai-ents  of  young 
people  attending  to  the  education  and  care  of  them ; some,  on  their  children  of  a Saturday 
bringing  borne  tueir  earnings,  will  make  aivay  with  it  and  care  nothing  for  the  cliildren : 
others  more  provident  will  look  after  their  welfare  and  arc  anxious  about  their  education 
and  bodily  comforts  ; among  so  many  there  must  be  a great  variety  of  dispositions.  Appa- 
35  TCntly  young  lads  assisting  in  the  machine-house  are  very  greatly  worked,  but  in  rcauty 
they  are  not  so ; supposing  an  extreme  case,  which  very  seldom  happens,  that  a lad  is  em- 
ployed 16  hours,  the  actual  work  done  in  that  time  would  not  amounttosixor  seven,  tlieir 
employment  being  to  stir  the  fire,  to  look  and  watch  if  the  paper  in  passing  tlirough  the 
machine  be  broken,  and  to  give  notice  ofthe  same  to  the  man  he  works  with;  during  this 
40  time  he  has  ample  opportunity  for  eating  meals,  (though no  stated  time  be  fixed,)  to  rest, 
and  even  when  kept  up  late  to  get  some  sleep.  Theve  are  three  and  in  some  places  four 
men  to  each  raaclime,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a nature  and  so  light  that,  in  case  of  one  of 
us  falling  sick,  the  others  can  carry  on  the  work  in  his  absence ; this  has  often  happened 
within  my  own  observation ; lately  ray  son,  who  works  witli  jno  and  anotlier  man,  has  been 
45  kept  from  work  by  rheumatics,  but  we  have  carried  it  on ; by  this  means  a comrade's  wages 
are  secured  to  his  family.  Boiling  rags,  though  tire  smell  is  very  offensive,  is  by  no  means 
unhealtJiy,  in  fact,  no  one  is  near  them  while  they  are  boiling  j the  rags  are  put  in  tlie 
cistern,  the  lime-water  is  poured  on  them,  the  leaden  top  is  put  on,  the  steam  is  let  in  by 
the  cock  and  they  arc  left,  no  one  going  near  them  till  they  are  to  be  taken  out ; by  which 
50  time  they  are  nearly  cold  and  all  offensive  smeU  is  gone.  The  bleaching  by  gas  is  the 
most  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  of  all  the  work,  but  I have  during  30  years  only  know 
one  die  in  consequence;  lie  was  said  to  be  asthmatic  and  it  settled  on  liis  lungs;  if, 
however,  the  man  who  opens  the  lid  of  the  chest  makes  off  directly  he  has  done  so  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows,  no  harm  can  follow.  Fixed  parts  of  the  machinery 
55  that  are  not  in  motion  are  cleaned  while  the  machine  is  at  work,  but  cylinders  and  wheels 
are  only  cleaned  when  the  machine  is  stopped ; oil  of  course  is  applied  when  it  is  in 
motion,  but  then  it  is  only  poured  on,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  touch  anything.  I should 
say  that  with  care  there  is  no  danger  from  paper-machines. 

(Signed)  James  Woodbridoe. 


Messrs.  Low  and  Edmonds,  Lower  Mill. 

No.  188. — Thomas  Carter,  aged  9^  years.  Examined  19th.  April 
Can’t  read  much,  can’t  write ; goes  to  Sunday-school.  Been  here  eight  weeks ; rag 
cutting;  stand  to  work;  come  to  work  at  six,  leaves  off  at  five;  half  an  hourfor  breakfast 
and  one  hour  for  dinner  allowed,  eat  them  here.  My  father  works  here;  I don't  work 
65  so  very  hard;  does’nttire;  sometimes  it  makes  my  inside  bad,  not  very  often;  the  rags 
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Major/.  O. Burnt. 

No.  188. 


ain’t  so  dusty  now.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut ; sometimes  I earns  half-a-crown,  some 
times  three  shillings,  Plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink  I has.  Messrs.  Low  and 
Edmonds  hire  me,  paid  by  Mr.  Edmonds;  my  fatner  takes  the  money.  Never  beaten; 
don’t  knock  me  about ; like  the  work. 

his  5 

fSiffned)  Thomas  X Carter. 

mark. 


No.  189. — Joh  Et)ier,  aged  13  j’ears.  Examined  19th  April: — 

Can't  read  but  a little,  can’t  vnite.  Been  here  about  a twelvemonth;  rag  cutting; 
hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  Carter.  ^\ork  ain’t  hard,  doesnt  tire  me,  10 
sometimes  makes  my  head  ache,  when  I first  come  used  to  lea.ve  off  work  a little  while, 
don't  now,  have  very  good  health.  Rag-house  very  cold  in  winter,  not  a fire  about  the 
mill ; the  machine  not  working ; not  hot  in  summer.  Earn  about  4j.  a-week.  My 
father  works  at  Now  Mills,  Mr.  T.  Edmonds,  no  beating. 

his  15 

(Signed)  Job  X Ether. 

mark. 


Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Rye  Mill. 

No.  190. — James  Lynn,  aged  16  years.  Examined  19th  April : — 

No.  190.  Can  read  and  ^v^itc ; attend  a Sunday-school ; been  here  about  three  years ; employed  30 

glazing  paper ; stand  at  work;  come  to  work  at  six,  leave  ofi*  at  five;  half  an  hour  each 
for  breakfast  and  dinner ; go  home  to  meals.  Work  isn’t  hard,  dont  feel  very  tired; 
have  very  good  health,  not  hurt  by  work,  never  staid  away  from  illness.  Paid  by  the 
piece ; sometimes  earn  five  shillings,  sometimes  seven,  on  an  average  six  shillings  a week. 
Hired  bv  Mr.  Verdney,  foreman,  paid  by  Mr.  Lucas,  present  foreman.  Receive  my  own  25 
pay.  hfy  father  works  here ; kindly  used ; like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Jauer  Ltnu. 

No.  191. — James  Hussey,  aged  17.  Examined  19th  April : — 

No.  191.  viiLe ; been  here  four  years  last  March ; employed  [in  'drying  loft ; come 

to  work  between  five  and  six;  leave  off  about  four  in  the  afternoon ; when  very  busy  we  30 
work  rather  later  than  that,  but  that’s  mostly  the  time ; work  is  not  hard,  never  feci  very 
tired;  have  very  good  health,  never  stayed  away  from  work  since  I have  been  hero;  eight 
shillings  a week  regular  wages;  paid  by  Mr.  Lucas  (present  foreman) ; have  breakfast  at 8 
and  dinner  at  12,  no  particular  time  allowed ; return  to  work  after  we  have  done ; it’s  very 
seldom  we  stop  after  we  have  eaten  our  victuals  ; cat  meals  here,  can  warm  them  here;  35 
kindly  treated;  holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  at  Wycomb  fair. 

(Signed)  James  Hussrt. 

No.  192. Ann  Collins,  aged  18.  Examined  19th  April : — 

No.  192.  read  pretty  well,  and  can  write  a little ; go  to  Sunday-school,  might  have  been  a 

teacher,  hut  rather  stay  in  my  class ; came  here  eight  weeks  before  Christmas ; before  40 
employed  in  loce-making ; like  rag-cutting  (her  present  work)  best  because  we  can  earn  a 
little  more  than  at  lace-making,  rag-cutting  is  hardest,  lace-making  is  tedious  but  not 
hard.  Stand  at  work,  have  no  stools,  sometimes  towards  night  am  tired  ; have  very  good 
health  at  present ; work  doesn’t  hurt  me.  Was  at  the  British  school  four  years  before  I 
came  here.  Come  to  work  at  seven,  leave  off  at  six  at  night,  in  winter  leave  off  sooner.  45 
Sometimes  breakfast  at  home,  sometimes  here,  take  our  own  time,  dine  at  12,  an  hour 
allowed,  but  we  come  to  work  if  we  like;  paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut,  earn,  taking  one  week 
with  another,  three  and  six  pence.  Eat  dinner  here,  can  cook  it  here,  I bring  it  cooked. 
Mr.  Lucas  hired  me,  he  pays  the  overlooker  and  she  pays  us ; receive  my  own  wages ; two 
sisters  work  with  me  in  the  rag-house.  Kindly  used,  well  treated,  pretty  well  for  that;  50 
like  the.  situation ; got  a very  kind  master. 

(Signed)  Ann  Collins. 

No.  193. — Sarah  Morns,  aged  16.  Exainined  19tli  April: — 

M .gg  Can  t read  very  well ; can’twrite.  Attend  Sunday-school;  been  here  four  years;  used 

to  work  at  lace-making,  like  the  mQl  best.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  55 
last  girl.  Work  not  hard,  does  not  tire  very  much ; have  good  health  ; earn  from  two 
shillings  to  half  a crown  a week.  Father  and  mother  both  work  here;  my  mother  receives 
my  wages ; kindly  used. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  X Morris,  60 

mark 
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Mr.  J.  Fryer,  Mill-end  Paper  Mill.  PxpEaMi.KiKo 

^ iw  Bucks. 

No.  194. — Sarah  Endsor,  aged  13.  Examined  April  19  : — ETidaoea 

Can  read  pretty  well ; can  write  my  name ; goes  to  the  clxurch-school  on  Sunday ; 

been  here  two  years  last  April  j before  that  worked  at  lacc  making,  picking  and  gla?ing  

5 paper  j likes  this  much  better  1 ban  lace  making,  it's  better  for  my  health ; sittin  g didn’t 
agree  with  me ; been  a good  deal  better  since  1 have  been  at  work  here  j sit  or  stand,  as 
we  please;  ain’t  no  particular  time  for  coming  to  work;  aometimes  we  come  at  eight; 
now  in  the  summer  time  do  so;  in  winter  come  later,  leave  off  at  five;  last  sumtnet 
staid  till  six  ; have  an  hour  for  dinner,  eat  it  here ; can  cook  it  here  at  the  stove ; the 
10  room  we  work  in  is  warmed  by  it.  Work  not  hard;  doesn't  lire  me  ; never  nothing  ails 
me,  only  in  cold  weather  has  a cold.  Paid  2d.  a wad,  (two  reams.)  Sometimes  1 earn 
nearly  6j.;  week  before  last  earned  5s.  lOd.  Holidays:  one  at  Christmas,  one  Easter- 
Monday,  two  at  Wycomb  fair,  and  half  a day  at  Whitsuntide.  Well  used;  master  never 
laid  the  weight  of  liis  finger  on  me  since  I’ve  been  here ; he's  a very  good  master.  We 
15  don’t  have  very  good  victuals ; my  father  works  here,  so  did  my  mother,  but  she  don't 
now  because  she’s  got  a little  baby ; there  arc  six  children  of  us;  my  brother  works  in 
rag-houses. 

Sabah  Ekdsob. 

No.  195. — George  Endsor,  aged  11.  Examined  April  19  : — 

20  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Sometinaes  attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  rather  No.  198. 

better  than  a year,  rag  cutting.  Before  I came  here  I used  to  go  a weeding  in  the 
fields;  I likes  this  here  work  best;  stand  to  work.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  ofif  at 
five;  in  winter  comes  when  I can  seo  in  the  rag-house.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
an  hour  for  dinner;  eat  them  here.  No  fire  in  vag-housc,  very  cold,  in  winter  we  can 
25  hardly  bear  it  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut,  earn  a week.  Sometimes  my  father 
receives  wages,  sometimes  1 do. 

George  Endsor. 


Mr.  Stevens,  Blackwell  Hall  Mill. 

No.  196. — Thomas  Clemsan,  aged  16.  Examined  April  20: — 

30  Can  read  a little,  can’t  write;  don’t  attend  any  school ; been  hereabout  19  months  No.  199. 

rag  cutting.  Before  was  emploj’ed  in  straw  plaiting ; like  tliis  better,  can  cai-n  more, 
and  don’t  like  the  sitting.  Come  to  work  sometimes  at  six,  and  sometimes  at  half-past, 
and  leave  off  at  five;  stand  to  work.  Have  breakfast  before  I come;  an  hour  allowed 
for  dinner,  eat  it  here;  have  pretty  good  victuals,  and  plenty.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags 
35  cut;  earned  lOf.  last  fortnight,  sometimes  earn  less,  it  depends  upon  the  rags.  Hired 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Sometimes  work  tires,  it  stuffs  us  up  so  sometimes  from  the 
dust;  was  obliged  to  leave  off  work  yesterday,  had  a headache  and  pain  in  my  side;  it 
ain't  very  often  1 have  it,  never  had  it  much  before  I came  to  the  r^-house;  never 
hardly  been  hit  but  once  since  I have  been  here  by  the  foreman  when  I didn’t  do  just 
40  right ; didn’t  hurt  me.  Like  my  place  very  well.  Have  a holiday  on  Christmay-day. 

his 

JohnX  Clumsan. 
mark. 

No.  197. — Benjamin  Clark,  aged  13.  Examined  April  20: — 

45  Can  read,  and  can  write  too  a little.  Been  at  a Sunday-school,  and  dismissed  with  No.  197. 
my  reward.  Been  here  a year  and  four  months  rag  cutting;  before  at  the  bonnet  (straw 
plaiting)  ; like  this  best.  Ne’er  a one  of  them  ain’t  hard  work,  but  I earn  more  here. 

Hours  of  work,  meals,  living,  &c.,  same  as  last  hoy.  Work  ain’t  very  hard,  tires  one 
if  we  stick  to  it;  sometimes  when  we  have  tough  rags  we  are  very  tired,  naakes  our  arms 
50  ache.  Have  good  health,  work  hasn't  made  me  bad  (ill)  not  since  I have  been  here. 

My  father  works  here.  A fire  in  rag-house  in  winter.  Earn  about  4s.  a week;  father 
receives  my  wages.  Plenty  of  good  food,  kindly  used,  we  arc  never  hit,  I havn’t  been  hit 
not  since  I've  been  here. 

Benjamin  Clark. 


55  Mr.  Elliott,  Bois  Mill. 

' No.  198. — James  Baker,  aged  14.  Examined  April  20: — 

Can  read  a little,  can't  write.  Did  attend  Sunday-school,  not  now.  Been  here  one  Na  198. 
year  rag-cutting;  worked  at  plaiting  willow,  like  this  Ijcst,  ben’t  so  long  at  it  by  a good 
deal.  Go  for  the  letters  about  eight,  and  come  lonork  about  nine,  leave  off  at  five. 

60  One  hour  for  dinner,  cat  it  here.  Work  ain’t  hard,  got  used  to  it  now,  doesn’t  tire; 
tired  me  when  I first  came  as  1 was  never  used  to  standing.  Haven’t  been  bad  since  I 

[<■]  F 
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worked  at  the  mill ; never  hardly  was  well  when  worlimg  at  the  willow.  Regular  pay 
8r.  a week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Elliott.  Well  used,  no  beating;  receive  my  own 
wages.  Rag-honse  hot  in  summer  ; we  have  a great  door  open,  and  that  sends  a great 
deal  of  air  iS.  In  winter  wo  have  a Are,  but  not  of  much  use,  the  grate  is  so  small ; very 
cold  this  winter,  but  it's  been  very  cold  weather. 

James  Baker. 
mark. 


Mr.  Dodd,  Cheynies  Mill. 

No.  199. — JFann^  Floi/d,  agedlQ.  Exammed  April  20 : 

Can  read  a little,  cant  -write ; havn’t  attended  a school  these  three  or  four  years.  Been 
here  a year  and  a half  rag-cutting.  Been  in  service  a little  while,  likes  this  better,  work 
not  so  hard.  Come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  about  five  ; have  an  hour  for  dinner,  go 
home  to  it.  Work  is  rather  hard,  and  dusty  ; sometimes  am  tired  when  we  have  hard 
rags.  Docs  not  hurt  my  health  at  all.  Paid  by  weight  of  r^s  entj  earn  sometimes  15 
4j.  or  a week,  it's  very  uncertain.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Dodd.  My  father  worlcs 
here.  Likes  the  work  very  well. 

her 

Fanny  ^ Floyd. 

mark.  20 


HERTS. 


Paper  Making 
IN  Herts. 

No-  200. 


Mr.  CcRTis,  SaiTatt  ^lills. 

No.  200. — John  Miles,  aged  17.  Examined  April  20  ; — 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  two  years  rag-cutting.  Before  was  at  farm  work  ; 
sooner  by  half  go  to  plough  than  rag  cutting;  left  because  they  did  not  want  me  any  25 
more.  Come  to  work  at  seven,  leave  off  at  five  ; half  an  hour  for  dinner,  eat  it  here. 
Work  ain't  hard,  but  I don't  like  it,  it’s  so  dusty ; have  good  health.  Paid  according 
to  rags  cut;  earn  about  7x.  a week.  Hiied  and  paid  by  Mr.  Curtis;  receive  my  own 
wagT3s.  Kindly  used. 

John  Miles.  30 


No,  201. — JE(izal/eth  Stales,  17.  Examined  April  20  : — 

No.  201.  Can’t  write,  can  read.  Attend  Sarratt  Sunday-school.  Been  here  a twelvemonth  xag- 

cutting;  before  came  here  was  employed  in  straw  plaiting;  like  rag-cutting  best,  can 
earn  more,  and  like  standing  to  work  better  than  sitting.  Come  to  work  at  eight,  and 
sometimes  later ; leave  off  at  five  generally ; an  hour  for  dinner,  eat  it  at  the  mills ; can  35 
warm  it.  Work  isn’t  hard,  does  not  tire;  have  pretty  good  health,  sometimes  have  a 
headache  fi-om  the  dust  of  the  rags.  Paid  by  weight-  When  in  full  work  can  earn 
about  4j.  &ri.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Kindly  used,  like  the  place. 

her 

Elizabeth  ^ Styles.  40 
mark. 


Mr.  Magnay,  Millend  Mill. 

No  202. — Joseph  Avery,  aged  17.  Examined  April  21 : — 

No.  202.  Can  road  and  write  a little ; used  to  attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  eight  months, 

employed  laying  paper,  (laying  it  as  the  sheets  drop  from  the  cutting  machine;)  sit  45 
down  to  work.  Come  to  work  at  4 o’clock  most  mornings,  leave  off  sometimes  at  seven, 
and  sometimes  at  eight ; stav  later  in  winter  when  there  is  much  water.  Eat  my  meals 
while  at  work ; find  it  difficult  when  we  have  thin  paper.  Plenty  of  victuals.  It  isn’t 
hard  work  you  know,  but  makes  us  sleepy;  doesn’t  tire  much.  Was  three  weeks  ill 
before  Christmas,  severe  cold,  don’t  know  what  it  came  from,  whether  being  in  the  hot  50 
machine-house  or  not;  have  good  health  now.  Regular  wages  6s.  a week;  when  work 
till  1-2  at  niglit  have  6rf.  extra,  not  very  often  do  that.  No  beating  allowed,  well  used. 

Joseph  Avery. 

No.  203. — Benjamin  Bryant,  aged  14.  Examined  April  21  : — 

No.  203.  Can  read  and  write  a little ; dont  attend  any  school.  Been  here  rather  better  than  a 55 

year.  Hours  of  work  and  work,  same  as  last  boy.  Forced  to  get  a mouthful  how  we 
can,  do  cat  our  victuals.  Work  not  hard,  but  tedious  ; never  been  ill  since  I’ve  worked 
here.  Hired  by  Mr.  Magnay,  paid  by  Mr.  Howard  the  foreman  ; reg^ar  wages  6s.  6(fi 
a week,  paid  for  exlra  work,  half  a day  five  hours ; not  often  work  that  way ; work  draws 
us  to  sleep,  don’t  feel  tired  except  we  work  very  late ; well  used.  My  father  works  here;  60 
receive  my  own  wages. 

Benjamin  Bryant. 
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iSo.  204. — Jotshua  Avery,  aged  13.  Examined  Auril  21  : — Paper  Wa.kwq 

, IN  Herts. 

Can  read  aDtl  \vrite  ; attend  school  crery  evening  except  Saturday.  Been  here  about  

nine  months  ; employed  at  the  scratcher,  (sort  of  liackle  in  which  the  ground  rags  are 

cleared  of  pieces  of  straw,  &c.),put  in  the  stufif.*  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  about  T!g.  Bun*. 

3 half  past  five;  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  dinner j go  home  to  meals.  My  — 1 

father  works  here ; stand  at  work;  not  very  hard,  except  we  have  a good  deal  of  stuff.  No.2tt.J. 
Sometimes,  not  very  often,  when  they  want  the  stuff,  work  till  nine,  paid  extra  for  that. 

Don't  feel  tired  when  leave  off  at  five,  do  when  I sit  up  till  nine.  Haven’t  been  ill 
since  I’ve  been  here.  Regular  wages  lOd.  a day.  Hired  and  paid  as  last  boy  ; well  used. 

10  (Signed)  Joshua  Averx. 


No.  205.  Ann  Gibson,  aged  13.  Examined  April  2lst:— 

I can  read  very  well,  can’t  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  a twelve 
month.  Rag-cutting,  Been  employed  straw-plaiting.  Like  this  work  best  because  it  is 
not  keeping  your  eyes  on  it.  Come  to  work  at  eight  and  leave  off  at  five.  An  hour  to 
15  dinner,  go  home  to  it.  Father  and  mother  work  here.  The  work  is  not  very  hard,  docs 


not  tire  me  ; stand  at  work.  When  I first  came  the  dust  used  to  make  my  head  ache,  but 
it  don’t  now.  Paid  by  weight.  Earn  about  5j.  or  6j.  a-week.  Hired  by  Mr.  Magnay, 
paid  by  him  sometimes,  and  sometimes  by  Mr.  Hayward.  Receive  my  own  wages.  Well 
treated.  Did  not  like  the  situation,  but  do  now. 


him  sometimes,  and  sometimes  by  Mr.  Hayw 
Did  not  like  the  situation,  but  do  now. 


her 

Ann  X Gibson. 
mark. 


No.  206.  Mary  East,  Examined  April  2lst : — 

Can  read  and  wTite.  Don’t  attend  any  school  now.  Been  here  about  two  years.  Em- 
25  ployed  sorting  paper.  Sit  to  work.  Come  to  work  about  eight,  and  leave  off  at  five. 
An  hour  for  dinner,  go  home  to  eat  it.  My  father  works  here.  "Work  is  not  hard,  some- 
times tires  me  when  we  have  large  paper.  Have  not  very  good  health,  have  a weakly 
constitution ; don’t  think  it’s  tlie  worx,  was  so  before  I came  here.  Paid  by  the  piece. 
Generally  earn  about  5s.  and  6$.  a-wcek.  Hiring  and  paying  as  last  girl.  Receive  my 
30  own  wages.  ‘Well  used. 

(Signed)  Mary  East, 


Bl,4,ckworth  Mill.  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Longman. 
No.  207.  Eliza  Paddick,  ag&d  15.  Examined  April  21st : — 


Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  any  school  now.  Been  here  about  five  months, 
35  rag  cutting.  Was  in  service  before  I came,  about  11  weeks.  Liked  it  better  than  this. 


but  could  not  get  any  places.  Stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five. 
One  hour  for  dinner,  go  home  to  it.  The  work  is  not  so  very  hard,  don’t  tire  me.  Have 


very  good  health.  My  father  and  mother  work  here.  We  haven’t  had  fiill  work  lately ; 
when  we  have  three  days  we  earn  4s.,  when  we  liave  full  work  we  earn  6x.  8d.  a-week. 
40  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Jolly.  Receive  my  own  wages.  W'ell  used.  Like  the  place 
very  well.  Says  she  can’t  write  well  enough  to  sign  her  name. 

her 

(Signed)  Eliza  X Paddick. 

mark. 


No.  208.  Sarah  Sage,  aged  IS.  E.xarained  April  21st: — 


Can’t  read  or  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  I think  I have  been  here  about  a year. 
Rag-cutting.  Was  in  the  silk-mill  before,  like  this  line  best  j they  beats  you  so  there  ; they 
beat  the  little  children  shameful;  my  mother  took  me  away;  uad'nt  good  health  there, 
have  had  good  health  since  I have  been  here.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as 
SO  last  girl.  I don’t  feel  it  so  very  hard  work,  would  sooner  be  at  the  rag-cutting  than  the 
silk-mill  a great  deal.  This  does  not  hurt  my  health.  When  in  full  work  earn  about  4«. 
a week,  only  earn  about  3j.  now.  No  fire  in  rag-roora  in  winter,  feel  it  very  cold.  "Very 
well  used. 

her 

55  (Signed)  Sarah  K Sage. 

mark. 


No.  209.  Lydia  Rachley,  aged  \Q.  Examined  April  21st : — 

Can’t  write  much,  can  read  pretty  fair.  Been  here  rather  better  than  twoyears.  Rag- 
cutting. Been  at  the  silk-mill  before  I came  here.  Like  this  best,  as  we  are  not  so  tied 
to  work  os  there.  Hours  of  work,  &c.,  same  as  other  girls.  Stand  or  sit  to  work;  very 
tiring  when  we  have  tough  rags.  Paid  by  weight  of  rags  cut.  Have  good  health. 
Sometimes  we  don’t  come  but  half  the  week ; work  very  short.  When  in  full  work  cam 
about  6j.  a-wcek,  a regular  day’s  work  is  16rf.  Have  a brother  and  a sister  work  here. 
There  are  two  large  fires  for  us  to  go  and  warm  ourselves  at  in  winter. 

(Signed)  Lydu  Rachley. 


* 'fbu  is  a mistake,  the  stuff  put  in  is  refhse  hemp  or  liax,  used  in  making  coarse  paper. 

I*  2 
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No.  210. 


No.  210.  J^aniel  Haynes,  \o.  Examined  April  21st : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  a Sunday-scliool.  Been  liere  about  a year  and  three 
months.  Employed  at  the  scratchcr  (liackling-machme).  Before  was  at  the  silk-mill. 
Like  this  work  better,  they  beat  me  about  a good  deal  tliere.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave 
off  at  half  past  five.  Half-an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  eat  meals  here,  6 
can  warm  them  here.  Stand  at  work ; work  not  hard,  does  not  tire ; agrees  with  me  better 
than  the  silk-mill  did  a great  deal;  have  good  health  now.  Plenty  of  good  victuals. 
Have  4.?.  a week,  but  sometimes  I work  till  eight  o’clock,  then  that  s paid  for  extra. 
Sometimes  once  or  twice  in  a week  work  so.  Sometimes,  when  much  stuff  is  wanted,  we 
work  the  whole  night,  but  we  don’t  come  to  work  the  next  day  then.  No  beating  allowed,  lo 
well  used.  Hired  by  Mr.  Tally,  paid  by  Green,  the  man  with  whom  [ work.  Receive 
my  own  wages. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Haynes. 


No.  211.  Rolert  TFoodward,  aged  14.  Examined  April  21st; — 

No.211.  Can  read  and  write.  Used  to  attend  Sunday-school,  but  don’t  now.  Been  here  about  15 

two  years.  Employed  at  the  rag-duster  (sort  of  fennevs  for  denning  the  rags  after  they 
have  been  cut  in  Inc  rag-house),  help  to  take  out  and  put  in  the  rags.  Hours  of  work, 
meals.  &c..  same  as  last  boy.  Hired  W Mr.  Jolly,  paid  by  Mr.  Bona.  Receive  my  own 
wages,  and  give  them  to  my  mother.  Regular  pay  6j.  n-week.  Work  not  so  very  hard, 
not  %cry  tiring ; dust  sometimes  lays  very  hea\'y  on  my  stomach;  doos’nt  make  me  ill,  never  20 
been  ill,  not  since  I worked  here.  Holidays  only  at  Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  or  so, 
don't  know  any  more.  Have  time  to  play  from  half-past  five  till  eight  or  nine,  however. 
Well  used.  Like  the  place  very  welt  When  we’re  behind  with  the  stuff  we  work  at 
night. 

(Signed)  Robert  Woodwards.  25 


No,  213. 


No.214. 


No.  215. 


Common  Moor  Mill.  Messis.  Dickinson  and  Longman. 

No.  212.  Emma  Davis  aged  14.  Examined  April  22d  ; — 

Can  read,  but  can’t  write  much.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Picking  paper.  Been  here 
very  near  three  years.  Sit  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  nine.  No  set  time  for  leaving  off; 
sometimes  after  dinner,  or  at  three,  the  latest  is  about  five.  Work  not  very  hard,  does  .SO 
not  tire  nor  hurt  my  health.  Earn  sometimes  4j.  or  5s.  a-wcek.  Hired  by  Mr.  Alcock, 
paid  by  ilr.  Rocket,  another  foreman  who  looks  after  the  women.  My  father  works  here. 
Receive  ray  own  wf^cs.  Kindly  used.  Like  the  place  very  well.  Take  our  time  at 
dinner,  eat  it  here;  places  for  warming  it,  comfortable,  and  warm  room  in  ivinter,  not  very 
hot  in  summer.  35 

(Signed)  Emma  Davis. 

No.  213.  Mary  Ghost,  3tgcd  \7.  Examined  April  22d : — 

Can  read,  hut  can’t  write.  Work,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  and  paying,  same  as  last  girL 
Work  not  hard,  except  when  we  have  a heavy  day’s  worii,  which  is  not  often ; does  not 
tire,  can  sit  or  stand.  Have  very  good  health.  Used  to  plait,  like  this  here  best ; not  40 
much  difference  as  to  being  easier,  hut  earn  more  money  here.  Well  used. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  X Ghost. 

mark. 

No.  214.  Eliza  Kempsier,  aged  13.  Examined  April  22d : — 

Can  read,  not  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  nearly  two  years  off  and  on. 
Employed  in  tho  dusting-room ; we  have  to  shake  up  the  stuff  after  it  comes  out  of  the 
duster.  Stand  at  work.  Come  to  work  at  eight,  go  home  at  four;  an  hour  for  dinner, 
go  home  or  eat  it  here  as  we  like.  My  father,  sister,  and  brother  works  here.  The  work 
ain’t  very  hard,  docs  not  tire ; neve  staid  at  home  fcom  illness.  MTicre  we  work  it  is  very  50 
cold  in  winter,  but  there  is  a fire  in  the  next  room,  and  the  woman  we  works  with  tells  us 
to  go  and  warm  ourselves  when  we  are  cold.  Regular  pay  3^.  a-week.  Receive  my  own 
pay ; the  woman  we  works  with  takes  it  from  Mr.  Alcock,  and  then  she  pays  us.  The 
woman  is  very  kind.  Plenty  of  good  food. 

her  55 

(Signed  Eliza  X Kempster. 

mark. 

No.  215.  David  Kempster,  aged  12.  Examined  April  22d ; 

Can  read  and  write.  Go  to  school  three  days  a week  at  Watford.  Been  here  two 
years.  Picks  tlic  blacks  out  of  the  stuff  in  the  engine.  (The  pulp  griuding  engine  is  60 
meant).  Como  to  work  at  seven  one  morning  and  go  away  at  seven  next  morning.  '*Have 
four  hours  sleep  in  that  time.  Off  work  24  hours,  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour 
and  a half  for  dinner,  and  one  hour  for  tea  allowed ; eat  meals  at  the  mills.  Sometimes 
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we  can  sit  down,  not  often.  Work  very  hard,  feel  tired  when  we  go  home  in  the  morning.  Papes  Making 
Never  been  ill.  or  staid  away  from  work.  Regular  wages  3j.  a-week  ; tny  father  takes  it  j Hmts. 

naid  by  Mr.  Alcock.  Well  used,  no  beating.  Plenty  of  good  victuals.  Evidence 

^ (Signed)  David  Hempster.  collected  by 

5 No.  216.  Joseph  Dams,  10.  Examined  April  22(1 NoTTls. 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  school  three  days  a-week.  Been  here  four  montlis. 

Work,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  boy.  Sometimes  feel  tired.  Never  staid 
away  from  bad  health.  Get  five  hours  sleep.  Very  cold  in  winter;  a fire  near  us,  whore 
we  can  go  to  warm  ourselves. 

jQ  (Signed)  Joseph  Davis. 


Hamper  Mill.  Mr.  Smith. 

No.  217.  JEli  Crutchfield,  \Q.  Examined  April  22d : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  the  British  school;  my  brother  and  me  takes  turn  slice  No.  2ir. 
drawing,  one  goes  to  school  while  the  other  works.  Employed  drawing  slice.  Come  to 
15  work  at  half-past  five,  leave  off  at  six  mostly.  Sometimes  sooner  sometimes  later,  never 
later  than  seven.  Sit  at  work.  Half-an-hour  each  for  dinner  and  breakfast.  Go  home 
to  meals.  Work  ain’t  liard,  does  not  tire  much.  Sometimes  have  not  very  good  health, 
not  from  the  work ; sometimes  a pain  in  the  side,  and  sometimes  headache.  Where  we 
work  is  very  cold  in  tlic  coldest  weather.  Earn  sometimes  Ad.  a day ; father  receives  it. 

20  My  brother  earns  tlio  same.  Plenty  of  good  food.  No  beatiug  allowed.  Well  treated.  « 

Eli  Crutchfield. 

No.  218.  Ann  Atkins,  aged  13.  Examined  April  22d  . — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  a year  last  November.  Some-  No.  210. 
times  employed  glazing  paper,  and  sometimes  in  rag-house,  like  the  first  best.  Sometimes, 

25  not  very  often,  come  to  work  boibre  breakfast.  Six  o’clock  is  the  right  time.  Leave  off 
at  five,  and  three  on  Saturdays.  An  hour  for  dinner, — go  home.  Fatlier  and  motlier 
work  here.  Work  isn’t  very  hard,  docs  not  tiro  or  liurt  my  health ; once  I cut  my  thumb, 
staid  away  about  two  months.  Earn  about  As.  or  5s.  a-week  in  rag-liousc,  about  the 
same  in  glazing.  Sometimes  sit  and  sometimes  stand.  Where  we  work,  comfortable  and 
30  warm  in  %vinter.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith,  Well  used ; no  abuse  or  beating  at  all. 

Like  the  place. 

(Signed)  Ann  Atkins. 

No.  219.  X/ois  Esther,  n . Examined  April  22d  ; — 

Can  read  and  write.  Don't  attend  school  now.  Been  here  about  six  years.  Soinotimcs  No.  219. 
^ glazing,  and  sometimes  in  rag-house,  like  glazing  best.  In  rag-houac,  come  to  work  at 
• ' six,  leave  off  at  five ; in  glazing,  come  sometimes  at  half-past  four  and  sometimes  at  Imlf- 
past  five;  leave  off  sometimes  at  ten,  and  sometimes  between  seven  and  eight.  Not  very 
often  so  late  as  ten,  more  than  once  a week.  Work  very  tiring  when  working  so  long. 

Sometimes  half,  and  sometimes  one  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  tea,  and  an  hour  for 
40  dinner;  go  homo  to  meals.  Have  good  health.  Nearly  two  years  ago  since  I staid  away 
from  work;  not  from  the  work  was  away  a week;  almost  forget  what  ailed  me.  Paid  by 
the  ream.  Earn  in  rag-house,  that  and  all,  about  Hr.  a fortnight.  Well  used.  Hired 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith.  My  father  receives  my  wages. 

(Signed)  Lois  Esther. 

45  No.  220.  JEli  Esther,  aged  16.  Examined  April  22d : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  three  or  four  years.  No.  220. 
Sometimes  glazing,  sometimes  odd  jobs.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  his 
sister  Lois  Esther.  Sometimes,  not  very  often,  find  the  work  tiring;  not  at  all  hurt  my 
health.  When  glazing  paid  so  much  a ream,  at  other  work  a shilEng  a day,  at  glazing 
50  got  a little  move.  Get  plenty  of  victuals.  No  boating  here. 

(Signed)  Eli  Esther. 

No.  221.  kVillium  Atkins,  Examined  April  22d  : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little,  not  much.  Don’t  attend  school  now,  did  about  six  months  No.  221. 
ago.  Been  here  about  four  years.  Employed  in  laying  paper  (spreading  sheets  as  tliey 
55  fall  from  the  cutting-machine).  Sit  at  work.  Come  about  half-past  five  or  at  six;  leave 
sometimes  at  six  and  sometimes  at  seven;  about  once  in  six  or  seven  months  work  all 
^ht.  My  sister  does  my  work  while  I eat  my  meals  ; take  about  half-an-hour  to  each. 

The  other  boy’s  mother  helps  him.  Work  is  easy,  does’nt  tire  ; been  ill  for  about  one- 
and-twenty  days,  think  it  was  cold,  staid  away  from  work,  never  before  staid  away  from 
60  ^ess.  About  a year  and  a half  ago,  being  in  a hurry  to  pull  the  paper  away,  the  cutting- 
knife  caught  my  fingers  and  cut  the  ends  a little ; laid  up  about  ten  days  ago.  Regular 
pay  4j.  a week,  for  a day  of  11  hours.  Paid  for  our  work;  make  about  two  days  in  a 
fortnight.  Well  used. 

(Signed)  William  Atkins. 
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No.  222. 


No.  222.  Mart/  Jordan,  aged  17.  Examined  Apiil  22d  t — 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  about  three  or  four  years.  Employed  in  picking  paper. 
Como  usually  at  eight,  and  leave  off  at  five.  One  hour  at  dinner,  go  home  to  it.  Very 
easy,  work  docs  not  tire,  have  good  health.  Paid  by  piece.  Earneu  some  times  I8a.  ana, 
19f.  a fortnight.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smitln  5ly  father  works  here,  lie  takes  wages. 
Kindly  used,  like  the  place  very  much. 

(Signed)  Maby  Jordan. 


5 


Home  Park  Mill.  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Longman. 

No.  223.  James  MarnhaV,  aged  15.  Examined  April  22d  : — 

No.  223.  Qjlp  j.pad  and  write  a little.  Attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  a twelvemonth  lo 

engine  boy  picking  out  blacks  from  the  pulp.  Before  employed  at  a Type  Foundry, 
like  this  work  best.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  next  morning  at  six,  then  off  24  hours. 
Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea,  eat  the  two  first  here, 
go  home  to  tea.  Get  about  an  hour's  sleep.  Don't  think  tlie  work  very  bard,  don’t  tire 
me,  have  very  good  health,  never  stayed  away  from  work  from  this  place,  very  cold  in  15 
frosty  weatlier,  there  is  a fire  near  us,  whei'e  we  go  and  warm  ourselves  sometimes.  Sit  up, 
three  nights'  work  a week,  and  four  nights  anotlier  week,  for  the  first  I get  ‘2s.  6d.,  and 
4r.  for  the  other.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Batcher  the  foreman,  receive  my  own  wages. 
'Well  used,  no  beating.  Plenty  to  eat.  No  holidays,  play  the  day  we  are  at  home. 

(Signed)  James  Marshall. 

No.  224,  fVilliam  Shnmonds.  Examined  April  22d  : — 

No.  224.  Been  working  here  ever  since  the  mills  was  built.  The  two  boys  who  work  with  me  get 

on  an  average,  four  or  five  hours’  sleep.  There  is  a fire  joining  the  engine-house  for  them 
to  warm  themselves.  Have  been  16  years  here,  and  liave  as  good  Iieahh  as  I did  when  I 
worked  out  of  doors  at  ground  work.  35 

(Signed)  William  Sim.monds. 


Nash  Mill.  Messrs,  Dickinson  aud  Longman. 

No,  225.  Joseph  Kempster,  aged  17.  Examined  April  22d: — 

No.  225.  Can  read,  can  wi  itemy  name,  that’s  just  as  much.  Been  here  about  six  years.  Employed 

in  soaking  paper  in  water,  was  at  the  cutting  machine  but  three  weeks  ago,  had  an  accident  3Q 
in  my  finger,  caught  in  two  little  wheels,  tore  the  nail  off,  nearly  well  now.  When  at 
machine-house  come  to  work  sometimes  at  six,  and  sometimes  at  seven,  never  after,  leave 
off  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  sometimes,  it  isn’t  very  often,  left  off  at  six.  Sit  at  work  or  stand, 
as  we  please.  Eat  our  meals  as  quick  as  we  can,  as  the  more  we  keep  on  it  is  the  better 
for  us,  as  we  leave  off  sooner,  leave  the  machine  to  eat  our  meal.  Bcgularvvages  6r.  a week.  35 
It  isn’t  hard  work,  but  it's  very  tiring  to  sit  or  stand  all  day,  never  makes  me  no  time  ill. 
Been  working  at  the  type  foundry  a little  while,  like  this  work  better,  never  got  above 
2x.  a week  there.  Mr.  Peacock  hires  and  pays  me,  my  father  works  here,  I take  my  wages. 

No  beating  nor  no  flogging  as  ever  I seed  or  heaid  of.  Not  allowed  holidays,  but  can 
get  one  if  we  ask  master. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Kempster. 

No.  226.  John  CJiilds,  aged  15.  Examined  April  22d  ; — 

No.  226.  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Been  here  about  four  months.  Before  that  at  farmer’s 

work.  Like  tliis  better,  it’s  not  so  hard  work  as  t’other  is.  Come  to  work  at  six,  when  the 
machines  been  going  all  day,  leave  off  sometimes  at  six,  sometimes  past  six,  when  the  45 
machine  has  stopped  we  have  to  stay  and  make  up  lost  time,  does  not  happen  very  often, 
sometimes  oncein  a week,  and  somethnes  not  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  more  than  that. 
Don’t  tliink  the- work  very  hard  itself,  but  sometimes  tires  me,  never  unwell  from  it.  Not 
hot  in  machine- house  in  the  winter-time,  nor  now.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour 
for  dinner,  could  have  half  an  hour  for  tea  as  the  others  do,  we  leave  the  machine  to  eat  50 
meals,  eat  them  in.  the  mill.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Peacock,  receive  my  own  wages,  give 
them  to  my  sister.  No  beating,  well  used.  It  we  work  during  meal  time  we  get  sooner 
away  at  night,  often  do  so.  Itegulac  wages  4j.  a week.  Never  had  a holiday,  never  asked 
for  one. 

(Signed)  John  Childs. 

No.  227.  Henry  Roads,  aged  15.  Examined  April  22d  : — 

No.  227.  Can’t  write,  can  read  a little.  Attend  Sunday-school.  The  other  lads  also  attend. 

Been  here  about  a year.  Employed  before  at  a public-house,  like  this  better.  Hours  of 
work  same  as  last  boy.  Get  another  boy  to  do  my  work  when  I eat  my  meals,  eat  them  in 
mills,  other  boys  do  the  same,  the  lad  who  does  our  work  is  employed  watching  the  ware-  60 
house,  while  we  are  eating  meals  we  do  this  for  him.  'Work  not  very  hard,  but  tedious 
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sitting  so  long.  Sometimes  head  aches  a little,  not  rety  often  j never  been  well  not  since 
IVe  been  born.  Machine-house  very  hot  in  summer,  not  so  much  so  when  the  windows  are 
opened,  vetr  often  open  them.  Kcffular  pay  4r.  a week,  I receive  it.  Give  it  to  my 
mother.  My  father  works  here.  Well  used. 

liis 

(Signed)  Henry  Ro.\ds. 

mark. 


PaperMakinq 

IW  IISKTS. 

Evidence 
co]lecte<l  by 
Major  J.  O.  Bums, 


Apsley  Mill.  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Longman. 

No.  228.  Thomas  Child,  aged  13.  Examined  April  23rd  : — 

10  Can  read  very  fair.  Can  write  a little.  Attend  Nash  Mill  Sunday,  Mr.  Longman’s.  Been  No.  228. 

here  a month.  Employed  in  pickingout  knots  and  blacks  from  pulp  engine.  Cometowork 
at  seven,  leave  next  morning  at  seven,  ihcu  24  hours  off  work  ; one  hour  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner,  one  hour  for  tea,  eat  meals  in  the  cabin  dose  to  the  engine-room.  Get 
about  four  hours’  sleep,  sometimes  five.  , Sometimes  break  alum  for  an  hour  and  a quarter, 

15  that’s  the  hardest  work,  the  other  parts  of  the  work  is  not  hard  because  we  can  sit  just  on 
the  side  of  the  engine,  and  see  the  blacks.  Feel  tired  after  breaking  the  alum,  not  other- 
wise, Every  time  we  work,  we  are  also  partly  employed  stacking  the  stuff,  wets  my  feet 
and  trousers,  when  done  we  can  go  up  to  the  cabin  and  dry  them.  Have  got  a cold  these 
two  or  three  days,  don’t  know  how  I catight  it.  When  I work  four  journeys  (days'  work) 

20  in  the  week,  get  4s.,  and  when  three,  2r.  6c?.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ratheney,  receive 
my  own  pay,  give  it  to  my  mother.  Kindly  used,  never  beaten.  Plenty  to  eat  and  good 
victuals ; there  is  a large  family  of  us  though,  there  is  seven  of  us. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Child. 

No.  229.  Joseph  JJ^oodell,  aged  14.  Examined  April  23rd 

25  Can  rend  and  waitc.  Attend  Mr.  Longman's  Sunday-school  at  Nash  Mill.  Been  here  No.  229. 
four  years.  Work,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  and  paying,  the  same  as  last  boy.  Get  four  or 
five  hours’  sleep  always.  Don’t  feel  it  very  cold  in  winter  now  that  I’m  used  to  it.  it  feels 
colder  to  them  as  first  comes  on,  can  go  and  warm  ourselves  at  the  cabin  fire.  Isn’t  very 
hard  work  at  all,  dosn't  tire,  never  in^es  me  feel  never  right  bad.  Never  was  beaten  in 
30  my  life  to  hurt  mo  since  I came  here,  have  a very  good  master.  Receive  luy  own  wages, 
they  are  the  same  as  Child’s,  give  it  to  my  mother.  Never  had  no  holidays. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Woodbll. 

No.  230.  James  Mansjield,  aged  16.  Examined  April  23rd: — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Mr.  Eiongman's  Sunday-school.  Been  not  a twelvemonth  Ko.  230. 
35  here  yet.  Employed  in  laying  paper  at  the  culling  machine.  Before  I come  here  was 
employed  at  service.  Like  tliis  work  best,  it's  easier.  Come  to  work  at  six  mostly,  but 
have  sometimes  come  at  five,  just  as  the  work  is,  not  very  often  j leave  off  at  six,  and 
sometimes  at  five  or  seven,  have  worked  latci*,  but  not  often.  Sit  or  stand  at  work,  it  isn’t 
very  hard  work  laying  the  paper,  the  hardest  work  is  drawing  up  the  reels  from  the 
40  ntacbinc-house  with  a crane  and  windlass,  once  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  doesn’t  take 
US  above  five  or  six  minutes  to  pull  up  a reel.  Half  nn  hour  for  breakfswt,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  go  home  for  them.  Machine  stops  at  meals,  (at  these  works  tlie  paper  cutting  is 
detached  from  the  paper  making  machine,  of  great  advantage).  Sometimes  feel  tired 
being  at  it  so  long.  Have  very  good  health,  not  hurt  by  work.  Regular  wages  5j.  a 
45  week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mi*,  llothney,  receive  my  own  wages,  my  father  works  here. 

Never  have  no  holidays,  sometimes  when  anything  happens  to  the  machine  or  steam- 
engine,  get  a holiday.  Kindly  used.  Don’t  leave  off  on  Saturday  sooner  than  other 
days. 

(Signed)  Jamf-8  Mansfield. 

50  No.  231.  George  Child,  15.  Examined  April  23rd  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Mr.  Longman’s  Sunday-school.  Been  here  four  yeai*s.  No.  231. 
Worked  before  at  the  type  foundry,  like  this  best,  it’s  cleaner  work.  Work,  hours,  meals, 
hiring.  Sec.,  same  as  last  boy.  Work  not  hard,  but  very  tedious  and  tiring,  sitting  so  long 
at  it.  Does  not  make  me  ill.  P^*  5j.  a week,  receive  my  own  pay,  and  give  it  to  my 
55  mother.  Plenty  of  good  food.  Had  a day  and  a bidf’s  holiday  last  week,  because  the 
engine  was  shut,  still  got  our  pay.  Well  used. 

(Signed)  George  Child. 

No.  232.  Joseph  Lane,  aged  15.  Examined  April  23rd : — 

Can  read  and  write  a httle.  Been  hereabout  four  years.  Employed  in  making  paper.  No.  232. 
gQ  Been  at  the  type-foundry,  like  this  work  best,  the  other  is  so  hot.  Come  to  work  about 
seven  most  generally,  leave  off  at  six.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner, 
eat  my  meals  at  home.  My  father  works  here.  Sometimes  when  there's  plenty  of  work  to 
do  its  hard  and  tiring,  sometimes  have  very  little  to  do,  never  makes  me  ill.  Very  cold  in 
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caWn  fire.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Rathncy. 
Now  and  then  when  we've  got  less  work  we 

(Signed)  Joseph  Lane. 

Examined  April  23  id : — 5 

No.  233  Qan  I'ead  and  write  a little.  Attend  Box-lane  Sunday-school.  Been  here  six  or  seven 

mouths.  Employed  in  the  dusting  room,  putting  in  stuff  to  be  dusted,  and  talcing  it  out 
and  sweeping  away  the  dust.  Come  to  work  about  half  past  six,  leave  off  at  five.  Usual 
time  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Eat  meals  at  mills,  can  warm  them.  It  isn’t  very  hard, 
hut  it  tires  me,  can’t  sit  down  not  very  long,  sometimes  sit  for  half  an  hour.  Work  every  lo 
day,  and  four  nights  one  week,  and  tliree  another.  When  working  at  night  have  my  three 
hours’  down  (asleep),  my  mate  (the  man  I work  with)  has  his  three  hours.  Make  my 
head  ache  ever  so  many  times,  very  apt  to  have  the  head  ache,  think  it  s the  dust.  Make 
nine  days  a week,and  sometimes  ten,  earn  6d.  a day.  when  I sit  up  at  night  get  6d.for  that 
as  a day.  Have  some  good  victuals  sometimes,  as  much  as  I can  eat  sometimes,  1 could  at  15 
times  eat  more  than  I get,  a large  family  of  us.  Paid  and  hired  by  Mr.  Rathuey,  give  it  to 
my  mother.  Not  beaten.  Mate  uses  me  well. 

(Signed)  Henry  Hunt. 

NO' 234.  Thomas  Lane,  zged  n ■ Examined  April  23rd: — 

No.  234.  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goto  Mr.  Longman's  Sunday-school.  Been  here  two  20 

years  and  a half.  Once  employed  in  the  boats  on  the  canal,  like  this  best.  Work,  hours, 
meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  Hunt.  Not  above  once  in  two  months  sit  up  four  nights, 

I don’t  feel  it  hard  work,  been  used  to  it,  have  four  hours’  sleep,  a fire  where  we  work  ; 
doesn’t  hurt  my  health.  Paid  a shilling  a day,  and  a shilling  every  night  I sit  up.  Kindly 
n sed.  Can’t  write  my  name.  25 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  X Lane. 

mark. 


Paper  Makin&  winter,  can  go  and  warm  ourselves  at  the 
m Nbbts.  Rcgulai-  wages  3f.  a week,  receive  it  myself. 
Evidence  down.  Well  used, 

collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Bums. 

No.  233.  Henry  Hunt,  aged  15. 


No.  235.  Ann  Sexton,  aged  17.  Examined  April  23rd  : — 

No.  235.  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Been  here  about  two  years.  Employed  in  picking  paper ; 30 

used  to  do  a little  plait.  Like  this  work  best,  it  seems  a great  deal  better  for  ray  health 
than  plaiting.  Come  to  work  at'nine,  the  regular  time  we  should  leave  is  four  o’clock, 
but  we  haven’t  always  full  work.  Paid  by  the  ream.  We  don’t  earn  above  5j.  a week  when 
in  full  work.  Sit  or  stand.  Not  at  all  hard  work,  doesn’t  tire.  I most  in  general  have 
^od  health,  used  to  bleed  at  nose,  have  not  since  I’ve  been  in  the  mill,  not  above  once  35 
uiese  two  years.  Very  kindly  used. 

(Signed)  Ann  Sexton. 


Two  Waters  Mill.  Mr.  Stevens. 

No.  23G.  Alfred  Andrew,  aged  Id.  Examined  April  23rd  : — 

No.  236.  Can  yead  and  write  a little.  Don't  attend  any  school  at  all.  Been  here  about  a twelve-  40 

•month.  Work  in  the  garden  chiefly,  work  in  the  rag -house  when  it’s  wet  and  I can’t  work 
in  the  garden.  Come  to  work  at  six,  and  leave  off  at  six  at  night.  Half  an  liour  for 
breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  go  home  to  eat  them.  Very  good  place,  don’t  find  it  much 
hard  work,  sometimes  feel  tired,  have  good  health.  Regular  wages  7s.^d.  a week.  Hired 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Receive  my  pay  and  give  it  to  my  father,  who  works  at  Frog-  45 
more  Mill.  Well  used. 

(Signed)  Alfred  Andrew. 

No.  237*  Eliza  Durrani,  aged  15.  Examined  April  23rd : — 

No-  237.  I can  read  some,  but  can't  write  much,  can’t  sign  my  own  name.  Go  to  Sunday-school.  — , 

Been  here  about  three  months,  ra^-cutting.  XJsed  to  plait.  Like  rag-cutting  better.  50 
Come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five,  an  hour  for  dinner,  sometimes  go  home,  and  some- 
times eat  meals  here.  Sit  or  stand  as  we  like.  Sometimes  find  it  hard  work,  but  I like 
it  better  than  staying  at  home.  Have  good  health,  doesn’t  hurt  me.  Paid  by  weight.  Earn 
between  3.?.  and  4^.  a week.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Stevens,  receive  my  own  •wages. 
Well  used,  likethesituation.  55 

her 

Eliza  X Dorrant. 

(Signed  mark. 

No.  238.  Sophia  Hardijig,  aged  15.  Examined  April  23rd  : — 

No.  238.  Can  t write,  can  read  a little.  Dont  attend  any  school.  Been  here  about  two  months.  60 

Rag-cutting.  Was  at  service  a short  time,  and  used  to  plait,  like  rag-cutting  the  best. 
Hours  of  work, meals,  hiring,  &c.,  same  as  last  girl.  Sometimes  when  rags  arc  thick,  the 
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work  is  hard,  ain’t  tired  much,  because  I get  used  to  it  now.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  Papzx  Makiko 
the  dust  gives  a head  ache.  Hare  good  health.  Have  earned  3s.  6d.,  and  3f.  9«?.,  can’t  HaRTs^uaREV, 
earn  so  much  DOW  since  I’ve  cutmy  thumb.  Like 


Like  the  place  very  much  indeed. 

Evidence 

(Signed)  Sophia  M H.^rdino.  coUectad  by 

mark.  Major  J.  ff.  Saras. 


Jlr.  Muggeridge’s  Paper  Manufactoiy,  Carslialton. 

No.  239.  Thomas  May,  aged  12  years.  Examined  January  22nd : — 

Can  read  and  Avritc.  Has  been  employed  in  the  millabout  14  months,  "drawing slice” 
10  (that  is,  keeping  smooth  the  sheet  of  paper  in  its  damp  state,  as  it  is  laid  on  flannel). 
Comes  to  work  sometimes  at  four,  sometimes  at  five  a.  m.,  according  to  the  time  which  has 
been  lost  by  the  water.  If  they  are  forward  comes  at  six  a.  m.  If  he  comes  at  four  or 
five  a.  m.,  leaves  off  at  four  or  five  p.  m.  Sometimes  if  time  has  been  lost  from  any 
cause,  as  from  Christmas  holydaya,  stop  later;  has  stayed  as  late  as  eight  p.  tn.. 
15  coming  at  four  a.  m.  Sometimes  goes  to  breakfast,  sometimes  stays  here;  has  about  20 
minutes  for  breakfast.  Has  about  20  minutes  for  dinner,  whicli  he  takes  sometimes  at 
home,  sometimes  at  the  mill.  Has  tea  after  work  is  done.  Has  never  worked  all  night 
Witness  sits  at  his  work.  Every  25  minutes  has  five  minutes’  rest.  The  work  does  not 
tire.  Has  good  health.  Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Muggeridge.  Earns  4«.  a-week;  is 
20  paid  by  the  piece,  according  to  what  they  can  do.  The  employment  for  boys  is  very 
irregular ; if  thick  paper  is  being  made,  they  are  not  wanted;  sometimes  is  not  employed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  together.  Is  never  beaten ; it  is  not  allowed. 

(Signed)  T.  May. 


No.  239. 


Mr.  Woodwll’s  Paper  Mill,  Footscray. 

25  No.  240.  aged  11  years.  Examined  January  26th: — 

Can  read  a little.  Cannot  write.  Has  been  four  years  at  the  Sunday-school,  but  not 
constantly.  Has  been  employed  at  this  mill  12  months.  Her  work  is  to  receive  the  sheets 
of  paper  as  they  come  out  of  the  rollers : can  either  sit  or  stand  at  work.  The  hours  at 
this  time  from  five  a.  m.  to  seven  p.  m.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  which  she  takes 

30  on  the  premises ; has  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  which  she  has  at  the  mill ; and  half  an 
hour  for  tea,  on  the  premises.  The  mill  only  stops  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  tea. 
Never  comes  earlier  than  five  a.  m. ; sometimes  stops  till  12  p.  m.  If  she  stops  till  12  she 
comes  at  nine  a.  m.  Has  never  worked  in  the  night  set.  Is  sometimes  tired  at  her  work ; 
“her  legs  aching  very  much  indeed.”  Some  time  ago  her  legs  swelled,  and  she  was  laid 

35  up,  and  her  mother  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her ; this  was  two  years  ago.  Has  a 
good  appetite  and  sleeps  well.  Is  hired  by  Mr.  Woodpill,  and  is  paid  piece  work  ; earns 
on  an  average  4«.  or  5s.  a-week;  but  this  varies  often  because  of  accidents  to  engine  or 
machinery,  which  stops  the  work  for  a time.  her 

(Signed)  Ann  X Walker. 

40  mark. 

No.  241.  Julia  Uniacke,  aged  19  years.  Examined  January  16th: — 

Can  read.  Cannot  write.  Has  worked  at  this  mill  four  months,  and  formerly  in  Ire- 
land. Works  in  the  night  set.  Comes  to  work  at  eight  a.  m.  and  stays  till  five  p.  m. 
Comes  again  at  eight  p.  m.  and  stays  till  12  at  night.  Has  her  breakfast  before  she  comes ; 

45  has  one  hour  dinner,  v^ich  she  has  at  home.  Has  tea  after  she  leaves  off  work.  Some- 
times she  leaves  off  at  four  or  five  p.  ra.  and  comes  again  at  12  at  night;  and  stays 
eight  a.  m.  In  this  case  she  generally  goes  home  and  has  her  breakfast  and  comes  again 
at  nine  a.  m.  and  stays  till  four  or  five  p.  m.,  when  she  comes  again  at  12.  She  goes  to 
bed  from  five  p.  m.  till  that  hour.  None  younger  than  herself  work  in  the  night  set. 

50  She  comes  again  at  eight  p.  m.  Finds  the  work  agrees  with  her  health ; is  quite  weU. 
Earns  from  6f.  to  7s.  a-week.  Lives  in  the  village,  but  not  with  her  parents,  who  arc  in 
Ireland.' 

her 

(Signed)  Julia  X Uniacke. 

55  mark. 

No.  242.  ITjVSam  Gre<3«,  aged  11  years.  Examined  January  26th 
Can  read  a little,  by  spelling  and  with  difficulty  ; cannot  write.  Has  been  at  the  Sun- 
day chapcl-school  regularlv  two  years.  Comes  sometimes  at  five,  sometimes  at  six  a.m. 
Leaves  off  at  six  or  seven  p.m.  If  there  U a press  of  work,  or  to  make  up  loss  of  time,  stay 
till  nine  p.m.  ; never  stayed  later  than  nine  p.m.  Gets  breakfast  whilst  at  work,  the  same 
with  dinner  and  tea  : that  is  another  boy  does  his  work  whilst  he  takes  his  meals;  goes  to 
work  as  soon  as  he  has  done  his  meals.  Works  at  taking  the  sheets  from  the  machine  as 
they  are  made ; can  sit  or  stand  at  work.  Is  not  tired  hy  his  work  ; has  good  health ; has 
no  mist  before  his  eyes.  la  hired  by  Mr.  Woodpill ; earns  from  6s.  to  7s.  a week : is  paid 
® by  the  hour.  Sometimes  gets  a box  on  the  ear  nom  the  machine-man ; hut  has  never  been 
severely  beaten.  his 

(Signed)  William  X Green. 

mark. 

[■»]  . « 
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Mr.  Nash’s  Paper  Mill,  Footscray. 

No.  243.  Dwg’aw,  aged  12  years.  Examined  January  26tli5 — 

Can  read,  cannot  write  ; has  heen  at  the  Footscray  chapel  Sunday-school  since  October 
twelremonths.  Has  been  at  this  mill  as  “ a tahcr  out”  of  the  paper  from  the  rollers,  for 
12  months.  Comes  at  six  a.m.,  leaves  off  at  six  p.m.,  in  general;^  has  half  an  hour  for  5 
breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner ; and  if  he  works  till  eight  p.m.  there  is  20  minutes  for  tea; 
living  at  some  distance,  he  takes  his  meals  at  the  mill.  Sometimes  waits  till  eight  p.m., 
never  later;  tliis  is  uncommon.  Never  comes  earlier  than  six  a.m.  Very  often  works  only 
from  eight  A.^r.  till  five  p.m.  Is  hired  by  Mr.  Nash;  the  regular  wages,  working  from 
eight  A.M.  till  five  p.m.,  are  d*.  a week.  Is  paid  Irf.  an  hour  for  over  work.  Sometimes  10 
in  this  way  be  earns  5f.  The  work  is  very  easy ; is  never  beaten ; sometimes  gets  a box 
on  the  ear ; has  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  Edward  Dugan. 

mark. 

(Note. — ^There  is  no  night-work  here — and  the  wages  are  good.) 


KENT.— COTTON  AND  SILK  PRINTING. 

Cotton  Printing  Works  of  Mi-.  Swaisland  at  Crayford. 

^ PmNDNo  No.  244.  Joftn  Satiate,  aged  13  years.  Examined  April  8th; — 

‘ Can  read  and  write  a little.  Next  week  going  to  evening  school,  could  not  go  lately,  30 

No.  244.  been  working  over  hours.  Been  here  about  two  years.  Work  in  the  fields,  laying  out 
cloth  for  bleaching,  also  in  the  copper-house  rinsing  cloth  after  it  has  been  in  the  madder- 
coppers.  (This  is  done  by  the  web  being  hung  over  a wheel,  and  trailing  in  the  water). 

I turn  the  handle  of  the  wheel.  Come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  sometimes,  as  this  morning, 
at  five,  when  there  is  more  work ; six  at  night  is  our  regular  time  for  leaving  off  work.  T 25 
have  worked  till  12  at  night  when  much  work  in  winter,  it’s  not  been  hard  work ; when 
working  till  12  at  night  tor  a week  or  more  together,  i find  that  six  hours  sleep  is  quite 
enough.  Allowed  half-au-bour  for  breakfast,  and  an  ho\>r  for  dinner.  Eat  meals  at  the 
copper  house,  cooked  at  home,  can  warm  it.  Plenty  of  good  food,  meat  of  some  sort  every 
day.  Regular  wages  os.  a week ; but  for  every  hour  before  six  in  the  morning  and  after  30 
six  in  the  evening  paid  extra  for.  Work  does’nt  tire  not  very  often,  does’nt  hurt  mj 
Jicalth;  am  very  well.  Well  used.  No  beating  allowed.  Hired  by  Mr.  Swayslaud, 
paid  by  Mr.  Whitehead  of  the  copper-housc.  bfy  father  works  here,  he  takes  my  pay. 

(Signed)  John  Savage. 

No.  245.  Charles  North,  aged  17  years.  Examined  April  8tb; — 55 

No.  24S.  Can  read  and  write.  Been  about  14  months  here ; ei^loyed  before  at  Mr.  Applegath’s 

works.  Employed  much  in  the  same  work  as  Savage.  Time  of  working  the  same.  Have 
been  a little  tired  at  times,  but  not  ve^  often.  Allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  work 
half  the  time,  being  paid  extra  for  it,  Sue  shillings  a week  regular,  paid  extra  as  above. 
Have  very  good  health.  No  beating  allowed  by  Mr.  Swaisland  if  he  knew  it;  have  a ^ 
little  cuff  of  the  head  from  my  mate  (the  man  whom  ha  works  with),  never  hurt  much,  but  * 
he  threatens.  Been  pretty  good  friends  lately.  My  work  is  out  of  doors. 

(Signed)  Charles  North. 

No.  246.  aged  12  years.  Examined  8th  April : — 

Can  read  and  wite.  Don’t  attend  school.  Been  hero  since  a week  after  last  Whit-  43 
Monday.  Employed  as  a teerer  with  my  father.  (Rubbing  the  colours  in  a sieve  for  the 
block  to  be  rubbed  on.)  Stand  to  work.  Come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  leave  off  at  six; 
half-an-hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  and  a half  for  dinner.  Eat  meals  at  the 
factory,  cooked  at  home,  warmed  here.  Places  at  each  door  for  washing.  Plenty  of  good 
food,  meat,  greens,  and  potatoes.  Paid  three  half-pence  an  hour ; hired  and  paid  hy  my  50 
lather,  the  block-printer  I work  with.  "Work  does  not  tire,  nor  make  me  ill.  In  summer 
time  we  feel  the  rooms  hot,  but  mostly  have  all  the  doors  open.  Feel  no  inconvenience 
from  the  smell  of  the  colours.  The  blue  smells  strong.  Kindly  treated. 

(Signed)  John  Henresset. 

No.  247.  Jane  JCfinyon,  aged  12  years.  Examined  April  8th  : — y 

Can’t  write  nor  read.  Attend  Sunday-scbool  at  Dartford.  Came  to  work  here  last 
Monday.  Work  as  a teerer  with  Abraham  Watson.  Stand  at  work.  Work,  hours, 
meals,  «c.,  same  as  Hennessey.  Regular  pay  5j.  a week.  Paid  and  hired  by  Abraham 
Watson.  Not  very  tired.  Don't  find  the  smell  of  the  colours  unpleasant.  Well  treated 
My  father  and  two  sisters  work  here.  gg 

Her 

(Signed)  Jane  X Kenton. 

mark. 
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No.  248.  Mary  Ststccll,  aged  15  years.  Examiacd  April  8th : — Cotton  ?ejntiso 

Can  read,  can  write  a little,  not  a great  deal.  Sometimes  attend  Sunday-school  at  ^ 

Bexley  Heath,  and  when  able  go  to  the  Infant-school  to  learn  writing.  Been  wording  Evidence 

here  ^ing  on  for  three  years.  Work,  hours,  meals,  &c.,  same  as  Jane  Kenyon.  Regul^ 

5 wages  8*.  a-week.  Paid  extra  for  over-work  three  halfpence  an  hour.  If  we  work  half 

annour  of  our  dinner-time  am  paid  for  it.  Hired  and  paid  by  my  father.  Sometitnes  No.  248. 
when  I work  over  hours  feel  tired,  but  from  six  to  six  don’t  feel  it.  Enjoy  a very  good 
state  of  health;  work  agrees  with  me.  Don’t  feol  anything  at  all  from  the  smell  of  the 
paint.  Very  well  used.  Like  the  situation. 

(Signed)  Mary  Biswelt,. 


No.  249.  James  IVylces,  aged  17  years.  Examined  April  8th:— 

Can  read  and  write.  Been  here  between  three  and  four  years.  Work  as  a teerer. 
Work,  hours,  tncals,  &c.,  same  as  Mary  Biswcll.  Earn,  when  I work  all  the  w'eek,  8r. 
Work  does  not  tire,  used  to  make  me  unwell  when  I first  came.  Don’t  mind  smell  of 
15  paint,  at  first  annoyed  me,  but  don’t  now.  Have  pretty  good  health.  Paid  and  hired  by 
George  Hudson,  with  whom  I work.  Elindlj  used,  never  beaten. 

(Signed)  Jamrs  Wykes. 

No.  250.  Hichard  RoheriSt  aged  15  years.  Examined  April  8th : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  two  or  three 
20  years.  Work  in  colour-house.  Attend  to  a copper,  boiling  fustic  chips,  and  carry  gura 
iTOffi  next  place  to  colour-house,  and  wash  out  the  pans  and  brushes.  Come  to  work  at 
six  and  leave  off  at  seven  in  the  evening ; sometimes  longer,  till  nine,  just  as  the  work  is, 
oftener  in  winter  than  is  summer.  An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  dinner,  half-an-hour 
breakfast,  go  home  to  meals.  It  ain’t  very  hard  work,  docs  not  tire  me,  don’t  feel  it  very 
25  hot,  used  to  it,  can  sit  down  whenever  I like.  Pay  6.r.  a-week ; pmd  for  extra  work. 
Mr.  Swaisland  hired  me,  he  pays  my  father,  who  pays  me.  Plenty  of  good  food.  Very 
good  health.  Smell  of  colours  don't  hurt  me,  never  hardly  smeU  ’em.  Ain’t  ill-used, 
don’t  get  tanned  (beaten)  once  a year.  Like  the  situation.  Have  time  to  play  at  break- 
fast, and  dinner.  Sometimes  have  holidays,  not  very  often, 

SO  (Signed)  Richard  Roberts. 

No.  251.  John.  Wright,  aged  15  years.  Esamiaed  April  8th : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Attend  Bexley  Heath  Sunday-school.  Been  here  five 
years.  Employed  sewing  goods  (cloths)  together  previons  to  their  being  put  into  the 
steam-boxes.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  mostly  at  9,  but  sometimes  till  10  and  11. 
35  Stand  at  work.  Allowed  half-an-hour  for  breakfast;  eat  meals  here,  can  w’arm  them. 
Feel  very  tired  after  work,  does  not  affect  my  health,  makes  my  legs  and  arms  ache.  In 
suminer  feel  it  very  hot  from  the  steam.  Been  only  at  home  two  days  from  illness  since  I 
have  been  here.  Standing  wages  9j.  a-week.  If  we  work  before  sax  in  the  morning,  or 
after  six  in  the  evening,  paid  extra.  Plenty  of  good  food.  Never  beaten.  Like  the 
40  place. 

(Signed)  John  Wright. 

No.  252.  James  Finch,  aged  14  years.  Examined  April  8th : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  rather  better  than  two  years  here. 
Employed  folding  and  marking  goods.  Carry  up  tlie  hales  to  where  they  are  stamped. 
43  Come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  leave  off  sometimes  at  seven,  and  sometimes 
eight  or  nine,  according  to  the  work.  Leave  off  at  six  in  summer — six  to  six — a day ; paid 
for  overtime ; 7s.  a-week  regular  pay.  Work  not  hard,  does  not  tiro  nor  hurt  my  nemth ; 
open  place  where  we  work.  Have  very  good  health.  Never  beaten.  Well  used.  Hired 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Swaysland. 

50  (Signed)  James  Finch.' 

No.  253.  Friend  Sawyer,  aged  IS  years.  Examined  April  8th 

Can  read,  and  Avrito  a little.  Been  about  four  years  here.  Tearing  about  three  years ; 
now  on  out-door  work  in  wheel-house ; employed  rinsing  goods  after  they  come  fcom  the 
mordaunt,  (where  they  are  prepared  for  block-printing),  turn  the  winch.  Re^lar  day  from 
55  six  to  six.  Come  to  work  at  sa;  sometimes  work  as  late  as  nine  or  ten.  Paid  for  over- 
work. Half-an-hour  allowed  each  for  breakfast  and  dinner ; eat  meals  here.  Liable  to  be 
wet  from  the  splashing;  wear  flannel  round  the  ankle,  and  a blanket-apron.  Once 
caught  cold,  and  confined  three  days.  Very  hard  work,  and  feel  tired;  my  health  not 
hurt.  &metimes  sO  tired  can  hardly  eat  my  supper.  Earn  8<.  a-week.  Ours  is  a large 
60  family,  only  three  of  us  employed,  ten  of  us,  so  we  don't  fare  very  well.  Pretty  well  treated. 
Don’t  much  like  my  situation,  the  work  hard  and  always  wet.  In  winter  very  cold,  goods 
almost  frozen,  can  hardly  sometimes  feel  oui  fingers  cold.  Like  teering  better  for  the 
work,  but  thin  is  more  constant  pay. 

(Signed)  Friend  Sawtkb. 
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No.  254. 


No.  254.  iVillxata  7Vh\tehea.d,  aged  17  3’ears.  Examined  April  8th ; — 


Can  read  and  write.  Am  apprentice.  Work  at  block-printing.  Been  here  four  year^ 
Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  six  precisely.  Meals  same  hours  as  teerers,  and  p^d 
same  if  work  during  the  time.  Earn  1 U.  a-week.  In  winter,  generally  sneaking,  the 
teerers  wash  the  blocks  in-doors  at  die  pumps,  at  the  doors  of  each  shop.  The  cases  are 
washed  every  evening  in  the  river ; very  trying  for  the  hands  when  at  that  work.  I don  t 
think  the  health  suffers,  mine  did  not  v^en  a tecrer.  The  printing-shops  are  well  venti- 


lated, in  winter  plenty  of  warmth. 


(Signed)  William  Whitehead. 


5 


No.  255.  James  Wrighty  aged  17  years.  E.xamined  April  8th.  10 

No.  255.  read  and  write  middling.  Been  hero  between  six  and  seven  years.  Employed  in 

sewing  the  cloths  together  preparatory  to  copper-plate  printing.  Stand  to  work.  Come  to 
work  at  six,  leave  off  generally  about  nine ; but  six  to  six  is  regular  work,  paid  extra  for  all 
beyond  that.  Allowed  lialf-an-hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  20  minutes  for 
tea.  Eat  my  meals  here.  Can't  call  it  hard  work,  a very  nice  place  altogether.  When  ij. 
working  till  nine  do  feci  tired.  Have  good  health.  Room  where  we  work  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold.  Kindly  treated.  Hired  and  pand  by  Mr.  Swaysland. 

(Signed)  James  Wright. 


No.  256.  Frederick  Phillips,  aged  13  years.  Examined  8th  Apiil : — 

No.  256.  Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Sunday  school.  Been  here  about  six  months,  wheeling  20 

goods  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another.  Come  to  work  at  six.  Times,  meals,  &c.,  same 
as  James  Wright.  Regular  wt^cs  6r.  a week,  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Swaysland.  Don’t 
think  the  work  very  liard,  exc^t  we  stay  later.  Docs  not  injure  my  health.  Kindly 
treated.  Like  the  situation.  Plenty  to  eat. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Phillips.  25 


Silk  Printing  Works  of  Mr.  Applegath  at  Crayford. 

No.  257.  Frederick  ColUson,  ngedlA  ye&rs.  Examined  9th  April : — 

No.  25".  Can  read  and  write.  Dont  attend  school  now.  Been  here  eight  months.  Employed 

in  stretching  the  silk.  Stand  to  work.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  about  nine  at  night, 
allowed  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Eat  meals  in  30 
factory,  cooked  at  home,  warm  them  in  the  flues.  Get  plenty  of  good  food.  Been  used  to 
sitting  up,  work  does  not  tire  me,  does  not  hurt  my  health,  which  is  very  good.  Paid  Sf. 
a we^  taking  the  day  from  six  to  six,  all  beyond  that  extra,  paid  a penny  an  hour.  Hired 
and  paid  by'iliomas  Achbald,  at  whose  machine  I work.  Don't  feel  the  smell  of  the  colours 
annoy  me.  In  summer  time  feel  the  room  wo  work  in  very  hot.  In  summer  the  skylights  85 
are  opened.  Well  treated,  and  like  my  situation.  Amuse  myself  at  dinner  hours. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Collison. 

No.  258.  John  Allen,  aged  13  years.  Examined  9th  April 

No.  268.  Can  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  any  school.  Work,  time,  meals,  &c.,  as  ColUnson. 

Paid  by  piece.  Earn  about  7s.  6d.  a week,  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Dcakins,  with  whom  I 
work.  In  the  winter  when  we  worked  till  eleven  and  twelve,  the  work  used  to  tire  me  very 
much,  only  worked  at  that  rate  ono  week.  Doesn’t  tire  me  so  much  when  working  as  now 
till  nine.  Doesn’t  work  so  late  as  nine  in  summer,  get  away  at  half-past  five.  Heidth  good 
not  hurt  by  work.  Don’t  mind  the  smell  from  the  colours,  used  to  it.  Been  here  about 
a year  and  half.  When  ill  find  our  own  doctors.  Very  well  used,  nobeating  allowed.  45 

(Signed)  John  Allen. 

No.  259.  George  Beadle,  aged  13  years.  ExaTniped  9th  April: — 

Can  read,  can  t write  much.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  seven  weeks.  Hours 
and  meals,  same  as  last  boy ; employed  sewing  tjie  pieces.  Employed  in  a brickfield  before 
like  this  work  a good  deal  better,  used  to  work  many  hours,  sometimes  worked  in  brick-  50 
field  from  four  till  ten,  when  it  was  moonlight.  This  work  does  not  tire  me  or  hurt  my 
health.  Paid  4r.  6d.  a week  from  six  to  six.  Paid  extra  after  that.  Hired  and  paid  by 
the  man  I work  with.  Ko  beating  allowed,  well  used,  like  my  situation  pretty  welL 

(Signed)  George  Samuel.  . 

No.  260.  Thomas  Janner,  aged  15  years.  Examined  9th  April : — 55 

Can  read.  Can’t  ivrite.  Attend  Bexley  Heath  Sunday-schoob  Been  here  two  months. 

\V  orked  on  a farm  with  horses  before  I came.  Like  this  work  better.  Employed  in  colour 
house,  washing  pans  and  kettles  out.  Come  to  work  at  six,  leave  off  at  hidf-past  eight  at 
night.  Meals  same  as  other  lads.  Regular  wages  5s.  a week,  paid  extra  after  half-past  five 
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in  the  ercning.  Stand  at  work,  it  does  not  tire  me,  healtb  good,  not  hurt  by  work.  Hired 
and  paid  by  the  man  1 work  with.  Used  to  smell  the  colours  a little  at  first,  nerer  smelt 
them  to  hurt  me,  now  1 am  used  to  it,  don’t  smell  nothing  on  em  now.  Well  used,  like  the 
place  very  well. 

5 

(Signed)  Thomas  ^ Janmcr. 

mark. 

No.  261.  Mary  Ann  Smalhnan,  aged  13  years  '26th  next  September.  Exa- 
mined April  9th : — 

10  Can  read  in  the  Testament,  can't  write.  Attend  a Sunday-school  at  Daitford.  Been  No.  261. 
here  a twelvemonth  next  Whitsuntide.  Employed  in  wiping  oil  cloth  for  the  machine  to 
go  over.  Come  to  work  at  6,  leave  off  at  5 in  the  evening.  Allowed  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Eat  meals  here,  sometimes  cook  them  at  home,  Bome- 
tiraes  here.  Plenty  to  eat.  I ain’t  tired  from  work.  Have  very  good  health.  Regular  pay 

1 5 4s.  a week,  paid  by  the  man  at  whose  machine  I work.  Well  used.  Like  the  work  very  well. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  Ann  X Smallm.an. 

mark. 


Silk  Primiwg 
IX  Kkxt. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Sitrru. 

No.  2S0. 


No.  262.-  Mary  Munday,  aged  17  years  next  June.  Examined  April  9th - 


20 


25 


Can  read,  can’t  write.  Been  here  two  years  last  November.  Was  at  work  in  the  fields  No.  262. 
a little  time,  but  not  long.  Like  ^s  work.  Employed  as  last  ; work,  hours,  meals, 
same.  Earns  7s.  regular  pay  a-week.  Paid  for  over  work  after  half-past  6.  Hired  and 
paid  by  the  man  I work  with.  Work  doesn’t  tire  very  often ; somelimcB  when  I haven’t 
been  very  well  have  been  tired,  but  nothing  to  signify.  Never  been  ill  owing  to  the  work. 

Never  been  ill-treated  here. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  X Monday. 

mark. 


No.  263.  Mary  Munm,  aged  16  years  next  June.  Examined  April  9th ; — 
30  Can  read,  but  can’t  write.  Been  workingheTetumedthreeycars.  Was  al service  before  I 
came  here.  Like  this  better.  Employed  teering  (spreading  colours)  j come  to  work  at  6,  and 
leave  off  sometimes  at  6 and  sometimes  at  9.  Half  an  hour  out  fbr  breakfast  and  tea,  and 
au  hour  for  dinner  allowed.  Eat  meals  here,  cooked  at  home,  warmed  here.  Work  does 
not  tire  at  all.  Have  very  good  health.  Under  cover  when  washing  blocks  and  cases,  have 
35  warm  water  for  it.  One  sister  works  here.  Well  used.  Like  the  situation  very  well  indeed. 
7s.  a-week  regular  pay,  pmd  extra  three  halfpence  au  hour  for  work  after  halfpast  5. 

iier 

(Signed)  Mart  X Monns. 

mark. 


4J  No.  264.  Emma  Muruis,  aged  17  years  last  March.  Examined  April  9th 

Can  read  a very  little,  can’t  write.  Attend  Sunday-schools.  Been  here  3 years.  Was 
in  service  before.  Like  the  factory  a great  deal  better.  Employed  cut'  laying  (when 
the  block  does  uot  mark  has  to  fill  it  up  with  a pencil).  Hours  and  meals  same  as  Mary 
Munns.  Work  tired  me  when  I first  came ; does  not  now,  am  used  to  it.  Have  good 
45  health,  not  hurt  in  the  least  by  the  work.  5».  a-week  regular  pay,  over  work  as  usual. 
Got  a very  nice  master  now ; like  llic  place. 

her 

(Signed)  Emma  X Monns. 

mark. 


50  No.  265.  Maria  Fuller,  aged  15  years  in  May.  Examined  April  9th  : — 

Can  read,  can’t  write  very  well;  can’t  sign  my  name.  Been  here  about  3 years.  Em- 
ployed teering.  Work,  hours,  and  meals  same  as  Mary  Munns.  Go  home  to  meals. 
Work  don’t  lire  or  hurt  me  at  all.  7s.  a-week  regular  pay,  over  work  as  usual.  Kindly 
treated,  like  the  place  very  much  indeed. 

55  her 

(Signed)  Maria  X Fuller. 

mark. 


No.  2G4. 


No.  255. 


Saw  Mills,  near  Crajdbrd,  Mr.  Applegalh. 

No.  266.  SamuelMihs,  aged  15  years  last  December.  Examined  9th  April : — 

60  Can  read  and  write.  Attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  a month.  Worked  at  the  No.  266. 
running  errands  at  Dardbrd.  Like  this  work  beat.  Employed  holding 
tlie  plate  back  (printing  by  copper-plate  machine;  he  assists  the  man  who  manages  the 
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Silk  Printing.  macMne).  Come  to  wovkat  6,  leave  off  at  6 usually,  but  tlus  week  we  have  worked  over- 
iK  Kent.  time  till  7.  5j.  a-week  regular  wages.  Hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  foreman.  Feel 
Evidence  ''^^7  after  work,  my  feet  ache  very  much.  Health  good,  not  affected  by  work, 

collected  by  treated,  like  the  place  very  well.  Plenty  of  good  food. 

Major  J.  G.  Burns.  (Signed)  Samuel  Miles. 


No.  267.  ' JoJrn  Uenden,  aged  15  yeai's.  Examined  9th  April;— 


Can  read,  can’t  write.  Attend  Sunday-school.  Been  here  3 weeks.  Was  3 years  at 
Mitcham  in  the  wash-wheel  house.  Employed  now  holding  out  (the  same  as  last  boy, 
behind  the  press)  and  to  shift  the  silk  as  it  passes  over  the  rollers  to  keep  it  in  the  middle. 
Come  to  work  at  6,  our  regular  time,  and  leave  off  at  half-past  6,  but  lately  worked  tUl  lo 
8.  Work  does  not  tire  me.  Get  very  good  food ; very  good  health ; can  most  eat  any- 
thing, and  eat  hearty.  Father  was  out  of  work,  don’t  get  so  much  to  eat  as  1 could,  only 
enough  to  keep  us  in  good  health.  5s.  a-week  regular  pay.  Paid  for  over-work.  Well 
treated  j work  with  my  cousin.  Paid  by  Mr.  Collins,  lliike  my  work  well  now,  did  not 
at  first,  was  awkward  at  first.  _ 15 

his 

(Signed)  John  X Henden. 

mark. 


TYPE  FOUNDING. 


Type  Foundry,  Herts.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son. 


No.  268.  David  Kemjister,  aged  13  years.  Examined  April  23rd : 


Can’t  mite,  can  read  a little.  Attend  Mr.  Longman’s  Sunday-school.  Been  here 
above  a year.  Before  worked  at  the  farm.  I’d  as  lieve  work  here  as  there.  Employed 
brealdng  off,  (when  the  type  is  ejected  from  the  mould,  a boy  has  to  separate  the  refuse 
lead  from  the  types,  this  iscalled  breaking  off).  Come  to  work  at  7,  leave  off  at  7 at  night,  ; 
same  all  the  year  round.  One  hour  each  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  go  home  to 

i_  Ti  j t 1 j 1-  >1 £..1  *: j 4; V..J. i. 


meals.  It  is  not  very  hard  work,  stand  to  work,  feel  very  tired  sometimes,  but  not  so 
veiy  often,  for  when  I go  home  to  dinner  I sit  down.  Very  hot  the  shop  in  summer  time, 
makes  the  sweat  run  off  us.  Makes  us  sick  sometimes,  and  gives  us  sick  headaches  ; I 


have  been  so  two  or  three  times,  it  does  not  last  very  long;  I was  never  obliged  to  stop  30 


from  work  from  it,  but  I wam’t  very  ill ; it  lasts  about  3 days,  takes  salts  for  it,  it  does  me 
good,  my  father  gave  it  me,  he  works  at  the  Rost  paper  mill.  Regular  pay  5s.  4d.  a 
fortnight.  Hired  by  Mr.  Wilson,  paid  by  Mr.  James  Rule ; receive  my  own  wages;  give 
tliem  to  my  father.  Plenty  of  victuals.  I bain’t  been  often  hit,  never  been  hit  to  hurt  me. 


fortnight.  Hired  by  Mr.  Wilson,  paid  by  Mr.  James  Rule ; receive  my  own  wages;  give 


his 

David  X Kempster. 
mark. 


No.  269.  Edward  Gristwoodt  aged  12  years  Iasi  January.  Examined  April 
23rd 


Can  read  and  write.  Attend  Boxmoor  Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  a month.  ^ 
Work,  meals,  hiring,  &c.  same  as  last  boy.  Work  not  hard ; does’nt  tire  me ; don’t  make 


me  sick.  Paid  3j.  6d.  a fortnight.  Receive  my  own  wages.  My  brother  works  here. 
Well  used. 


Edward  Gristwood. 


No.  270.  Edtoln  Hall,  aged  15  years.  Examined  April  23rd : — 


Gan  read  and  write.  Don’t  attend  school  now.  Been  here  about  two  years.  Employed 
patting  up  (arranging  them  in  rows  for  packing).  Sit  at  work.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  &c. 
all  the  same.  Work  ain  t hard  at  all;  don’ttire.  Goodhealth.  Room  where  we  work  is 
very  eomforfable.  When  I worked  at  the  breaking  off  did  not  make  me  sick ; only  at 
that  two  months.  Paid  by  the  piece,  earns  3j.  a-week.  Receive  my  own  wages;  give  50 
them  to  my  mother.  No  beating.  Christmas  and  Easter  Monday  were  holydays.  On  ' 


Saturday  leave  at  5 o’clock. 


No.  271.  TViUian.  Lloyd,  in  his  14tli  year.  Examined  ApriI23rd: — 

Can  read  and  write.  Go  to  Mr.  Longman’s  Sunday-school.  Been  here  above  2 years.  55 
Work  hours,  meals,  hiring,  &c.  same  as  last  boy.  Work  ain’t  very  hard,  its  tiresome 


sometimes,  never  hiu-ts  my  health : once  or  twice  staid  away  from  illness,  two  days  at  a 
time,  had  headache,  don’t  know  what  it  was  from.  Paid  by  piece,  earns  half  a crown  a- 
week.  Receive  my  oimpay;  plenty  to  eat.  Never  been  touched  lately,  formerly  used 
to  he  beaten,  but  the  Scotchmen  that  did  so  are  gone.  g 

(Signed)  William  Lloyd. 
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No.  272.  William  BurTcakey  aged  17  years  next  June.  Examined  April  TvpsFounoino 
23rd  ; — ^ Herts. 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write.'  Been  "here  more  than  3 years.  Employed  rubbing  types  Evidence 
(rubbing  them  on  a stone  to  smooth  them  after  they  have  been  cast  and  broken  o0f,  the  ^coUectedby 

5 employment  of  the  young  bop).  Work  hours,  meals,  hiring,  8k.  same  as  the  rest.  Sit 
at  work,  it  is  not  over  hard,  but  harder  than  breaking  off,  or  setting  up.  Very  hot  in  nTT72 
summer,  now  and  then  like,  not  very  often,  nothing  to  speak  of  hardly,  a little  sick  and 
feint;  does’nt  last  for  above  three  or  four  hours ; goes  away  and  takes  a walk  when  itleaves 
me.  Paid  by  piece,  earn  5r.  a-week.  Not  allowed  to  be  knocked  about.  Worked  in  the 
10  £elds  once,  like  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

his 

(Signed)  William  X Burkake. 

mark. 


No.  273.  u4rehil>ald  Turner,  I6thyes.r.  Examined  April  23rd : 

15  Can  read,  can’t  write  very  well,  can’t  sign  my  name.  Don’t  attend  any  school  now 

Been  here  five  years.  VVork,  hours,  meals,  hiring,  &c.  same  as  last  lad.  Not  very  hard  ' 

work,  dosen’t  tire,  haven’t  been  unwell  but  once  since  I came  here;  typhus  fever.  Doors 
and  mndows  open  in  summer.  Don’t  find  it  very  hot;  room  just  right  in  winter  time. 

Kindly  used.  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  holydays. 

20  his 

(Signed)  Arrhibald  X Turner. 

mark. 

No.  274.  John  Robertson,  aged  10  years.  Examined  April  23 : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Go  to  a Sunday-school.  Been  hero  a twelvemonth.  Am  a breaker  No.  274. 
25  off.  Work  hours,  meals,  &c.  same  as  others.  Work  not  very  hard,  standing  or  leaning 
makes  my  legs  ache  a little,  don't  make  me  sick.  Doors  and  windows  open  all  day  in 
summer  time.  Paid  by  piece,  cams  4s.  a fortnight.  The  man  we  break  off  for  beats  me  when 
he  thinks  1 am  idle ; beats  me  with  a stick,  do  complain  sometimes,  was  beaten  yesterday. 

My  father  works  here,  be  sometimes  beats  me,  break  off  for  iny  father  and  two  more. 

30  When  sees  others  beating  me,  sometimes  he  stops  them.  Never  staid  away  from  ill- 
ness. 

(Signed)  John  Robertsok. 

No.  275.  Donald  Turner.  Examined  April  23rd: — 

Been  at  this  employment  since  1835.  My  employment  has  been  chiefly  mixing  the  o-g, 

35  metal  for  the  casters,  considered  by  all  who  know  about  the  business  to  bo  the  most  un- 
healthy. Never  has  injured  me  mrther  than  a slight  headache,  which  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning. No  one  employed  there  but  myself.  From  my  own  observation  I consider  this 
as  heathy  an  occupation  as  any  other,  and  did  I not  I should  consider  it  my  duty  as  a 
parent  not  to  place  my  children  in  it.  which  I have  done ; all  that  can  work  are  employedin 
40  it,  and  even  allow  the  children  at  school  to  spend  their  playtime  among  the  children  em- 
ployed. 

(Signed)  Donald  Turner. 


TAMBOURING. 

London. — Mrs.  Custance’s  Tambouiing  Establishment,  Bethnal  Green  Road. 
45  No.  276.  Ann  Vaughan,  aged  17  years.  Examined  April  29th : 

Can  read  but  can’t  write ; used  to  attend  a Sunday-school,  but  don’t  now.  Been  here 
nearly  seven  years ; am  an  apprentice ; come  to  work  just  before  seven  a.m.,  leave  off  at  fen 
at  night ; half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  aa  hour  for  dinner ; eat  our  meals  here  ; 
cooked  here  ; sit  at  work ; we  do  sometimes  feel  very  tired ; we  are  not  always  an  hour  at 
50  dinner ; in  summer  leave  off  at  dark,  or  about  nine  j sometimes  my  back  aches,  but  otherwise 
has  not  hurt  my  health  j at  Paradise-row  well  treated  while  apprentice ; we  have  2ti.  a-week 
pocket-money;  clothed  and  fed  by  Mrs.  Custance  ; every  other  day  we  have  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes  the  other  days ; for  breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and  milk  and 
water ; we  all  sleep  here;  sleep  two  in  a bed ; have  plenty  of  warm  clothing.  Have  four 
55  years  more  to  serve ; then  I shall  work  on  my  own  account.  Some  of  the  giris  have  their 
eyes  hurt. 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  X Vaughan. 

mark. 

60  No.  277.  Jemima  Nihlett,  aged  17  years.  Examined  April  29th ; 

Been  here  six  years  come  next  July  j can  read  and  write.  Apprenticed  St.  Pancras 

parish;  work,  hours,  meals,  &c.,  the  same  as  last  girl.  Have  rheumatism  j think  it  is  from  cold; 


Tauboowno 
AT  Bethnal- 
GaEEK. 

No.  276. 


Na  277. 
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TAVBOUai!(C 
AT  BsTHJfAL- 
Gkesh. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Bums. 

No.  278. 


the  work  is  Kght,  tut  sitting  so  long  makes  us  feel  very  tired.  IVe  have  very  tidy  clothing 
considering ; have  not  fell  the  work  disagree  with  me  yet ; sometimes  have  meat  four  times 
a-week : menty  to  eat.  , 

(Signed)  Jemima  Niblett. 


No.  278.  .^Tin  aged  11  years.  Exammed  April  29th : 

Can’t  read  or  write ; attend  a Sunday-school.  Been  here  about  lOmontlis;  apprenticed 
for  seven  years.  Work,  hours,  meals,  &c.,  sanie  as  last ; plenty  to  eat ; work  don’t  tire  me, 
or  hurt  my  health;  well  treated,  never  beaten  ; the  servant  and  another  little  girl  sleep  in  the 
bed  with  me;  we  have  plenty  of  room  and  clothing.  her 

fSivned)  Ann  X Fordale. 

" mark. 


5 


10 


CRAPE  MANUFACTORY. 

Crape  MAKt.vo.  MESSRS.  Grant  and  Co.’s  Crape  Factory,  Ponder’s  End,  Enfield  Highway. 

AT  Esrisio. 

JJ— ^ No.  279.  Ma-ry  Am  Sparks,  aged  13  years.  Examined  April  30th  ; 

Can’t  write,  can  read  ; don’t  attend  aSunday-school now.  Been  here  two  years ; employed  15 
assisting  rolling  crape ; stand  at  work,  very  seldom  sit.  Come  to  work  at  twenty  minutes  to 
nine  in  the  morning,  leave  off  at  five  o’clock  now  ; come  very  seldom  sooner  ; but  sometimes 
when  tiiere  is  much  work  we  stop  later  at  night,  sometimes  till  eight,  nine,  or  ten;  very  seldom 
later  than  ten ; in  the  winter  time  we  work  rather  later.  One  hour  at  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  when  we  stay  beyond  five  ; go  home  to  our  meals.  The  work  is  not  very  hard,  20 
but  when  we  stand  so  long  it  makes  us  tired ; never  hurt  my  health.  Regular  wages  3j. 
a-week ; paid  by  Mr.  Jones ; hired  by  Grant  and  Co. ; well  treated ; no  beating,  not  anything 
of  that  allowed.  My  parents  work  fiere ; father  receives  my  wages.  Can  sign  my  name. 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  Sparks. 

No.  280.  Emma  Freeman,  aged  16  years.  Examined  April  30th  : 23 

No.  280.  Can  read,  and  can  write  a little.  Been  here  four  or  five  years  at  it ; employed  in  hooking 

up  (putting  up  the  crape  in  yard  lengths)  ; stand  at  work,  sometimes  sit ; come  to  work  at 
ax  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter ; if  very  busy  leave  off  at  seven  at  night,  if  not,  at  five ; 
more  often  leave  off  at  five  than  seven.  Not  often  very  well,  but  certain  it’s  not  from  the 
work ; have  a palpitation  in  the  heart,  had  it  long  before  I came  to  work.  Work  not  at  all  31 
bard;  standing  so  much  sometimes  tires.  Regular  wages  6j.  a-week  ; paid  by  Mr.  Jones; 
hired  by  the  concern ; my  mother  when  she  is  here  receives  my  wages.  Kindly  used,  no  ill- 
usage  allowed ; Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Good  Friday  are  holidays. 

(Signed)  Emma  Freeman. 

No.  281.  E/iaoieM  Pa^fier,  aged  47  years.  Examined  April  30th : 35 

No.  231.  Been  here  since  Christmas  ; my  two  girls  have  been  here,  one  six  years,  and  the  other  about 

five  ; they  arc  pretty  well  in  health  considering  they  are  pale  from  confinement;  but  consider 
them  as  healthy  as  other  girls  in  other  employments ; they  have  colds  sometimes.  Master  is 
very  particular  about  the  character  of  the  young  people ; they  are  kindly  used ; have  no  fault 
to  find  with  that.  40 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Payser. 


STRAW  PLAITING  AND  LACE  MAKING. 

Straw  Pl.4.iting. — Rickmansworth,  Herts. 

RAW  PlAITISO. 

IN  Herts.  No.  282.  Charlotte  Humphreys.  Examined  May  1st: 

No.  282.  ^ the  trade  all  my  life.  Children  commence  learning  the  trade  aboui  seven  years  45 

old  ; parents  pay  3d.  a-week  for  each  child,  and  for  this  they  are  taught  the  trade  and  taught 
to  read.  The  mistress  employs  about  from  15  to  20  at  work  in  a room ; the  parents  get  the 
profits  of  the  children’s  labour.  Young  children  work  from  eight  to  five,  and  grown  up  youny 
women  till  six  or  half-past  sLx ; no  other  work  done.  One  hour  for  dinner  allowed  ; eat  meaS 
at  home  or  at  the  school,  as  they  please,  according  to  the  distance  ; rooms  well  warmed  in  50 
winter.  A good  worker  of  about  nine  years  will  earn  about  2^.  a-week ; I have  four  children  in 
the  work,  and  consider  it  as  healthy  as  any  other;  think  it  as  healthy,  la,  yes,  sir,  more  so 
than  picking  stones  and  working  in  the  fields.  her 

(Signed)  Charlotte  Humphrey. 

mark.  S3 

No.  283.  Sarah  Gilmore,  aged  16  years.  Examined  May  1st: 

No.  283.  Been  at  plaiting  right  years;  did  not  go  to  a school,  my  mother  learned  me  • work 

m the  general  way  from  eight  to  eight ; take  dinner  and  tea  in  that  time;  don’t  sit  all  the 
time,  but  move  about  with  our  work.  Can  read,  but  can’t  write ; don’t  attend  Sunday-school 
If  I worked  all  my  time  could  earn  4».  fid.  a-fortnight;  It  ain’t  hard  work  at  aU,  don’t  hurt  69 
my  health ; work  on  ray  own  account.  jjg,. 

(Signed)  Sarah  ^ Gilmore. 

mark. 
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Straw  PtAirixo 
SCROQLS. 


No.  284.  Ceorg-e  2JjVc7i,  aged  13i  years.  Examined  May  3rd : Evidence 

collected  hy 

Can  read,  and  can  write  a litlJe ; 1 go  to  a wriling-school  in  the  erening  after  I have  done  Major  J.  G.  Bums. 

work;  did  attend' Sunday-school,  but  have  been  dismissed,  being  able  to  read  pretty  fair.  

S Been  at  this  work  about  four  years ; did  not  begin  so  early  as  some  other  children,  my  friends 
are  better  off,  and  sent  me  to  a school ; come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  off  at  six  in  summer ; 
in  winter  leave  off  sooner,  and  go  to  work  again  at  six,  and  stay  till  eight ; sit  at  work.  Prom 
twelve  to  half  past  one  allowed  for  dinner.  At  fair  time  have  two  days'  holidays,  and  also 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  Go  home  to  meats ; sometimes  my  back  aches  very 
10  much,  have  it  when  sometimes  I only  sit  an  hour  or  so ; 1 have  never  heard  the  children  say 
anything  about  it  as  to  being  tired;  have  it  nice  aud  warm  in  winter,  in  summer  have  the 
doors  open,  and  plenty  of  air  ; haven't  been  ill  from  the  work ; have  very  good  health.  Earn 
about.  ] j.  6ff.  a-week,  don’t  earn  any  more ; pay  Zii.  a- week  for  schooling.  We  sell  the  plait 
to  the  dealers ; the  price  is  very  low,  can  scarcely  eam  anything.  Mrs.  Webb  is  very  kind  to 
15  the  children  ; she  is  a very  good  missus,  I like  her  very  much ; my  mother  sells  my  work ; 

I work  at  the  bonnet  (Tuscan  straw)  ; make  about  10  yards  a-ilay,  some  do  more  than  tliat ; 
the  work  is  very  easy,  nothing  but  just  for  your  fingers ; sonoe  of  the  very  young  ones  when 
they  first  begin  only  work  for  about  an  hour  and  a tolf  j go  on  as  gradually  as  ever  you  can 
till  you  get  quick  at  it.  ' 

20  (Signed)  George  Birch. 


Straw  Plaiting  Schools. — Cliesham,  Bucks. 


No.  285.  Sarah  Kingham,  at  l\Irs.  Mayo’s  school,  aged  17  years.  Examined 
May  4th : 

Can’t  write,  can  read  .a  little ; attend  Mr.  Payne’s  Sunday-school.  Been  at  plait  about 
25  five  or  six  years ; befoi-e  that  worked  in  the  silk-mills.  Like  plaiting  best ; I could  not  stand 
the  silk-mill,  it  used  to  make  me  so  ill.  Come  to  work  at  eight  a.m.,  leave  off  when  we  have 
done  what  work  we  are  set ; I am  set  at  eight  yards  of  bonnet  (Tuscan  plait)  ; when  I have 
finished  I go  away  ; about  half-past  five  I generally  hare  finished;  but  if  I have  been  idle  must 
stay  till  die  task  is  done  ; leave  at  five  in  winter,  and  work  at  home  a little ; work  ain't  very 
SO  bard ; sometimes  makes  my  back  ache,  it  ain’t  very  often  ; have  all  the  doors  and  windows 
open  in  summer,  and  sometimes  sit  in  the  back  house  where  it  is  cooler ; work  does  not  hurt 
my  health  ; cannot  say  how  much  I earn  a-week,  Mr.  Mayo  sells  the  work  and  gives  money 
to  my  mother ; )tot  very  well  off  for  clothes  andTood ; father  works  on  the  roads  and  mother 
goes  a charing;  where  we  work  it  is  nice  and  warm  in  winter;  never  hear  any  complaints 
35  from  the  little  ones  of  being  tired.  Mrs.  Mayo  is  a kind  mistress ; before  her  sister  took  ill, 
about  13  months  ^o,  mistress  used  to  teach  us  all  to  read ; docs’nt  now. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  KirroHAU. 

mafk. 

W No.  286.  Joseph  Dorvell,  at  Mrs.  Demock’s  school,  aged  12  years.  Examined 
May  4th : 

Can  read,  can't  write ; go  to  Mr.  Payne's  Sunday-school.  Been  working  at  the  plait  for 
two  years  and  a half ; I didn’t  begin  so  soon  as  most  boys,  because  I went  to  a farm  ; some- 
times attended  plough,  sometimes  herded  sheep ; liked  farming  best,  because  you  could  lie  down 
while  your  sheep  and  things  was  eating.  Come  to  work  pretty  nigh  always  at  nine  in  the 
momiug,  leave  off  at  six  in  the  evening  if  we’ve  done  our  set,  if  we  aren't,  we  sit  till  we’ve  done 
it;  my  work  is  six  tens  a-day  (about  60  yards)  of  willow;  earn  about  1«.  6d.  a-week,  from 
which  I pay  2d.  schooling  ; Mrs.  BemocK  teaches  some  on'em  to  read,  not  me.  Work  is  very 
easy;  sitting  so  long  makes  my  back  ache;  sometimes  tired,  not  always;  play  is  best, 
50  Father  is  out  of  work;  mother  works  at  the  bonnet  (Tuscan);  one  brother  works  at  the 
willow  here  also  ; bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  no  milk  ; for  dinner,  sometimes  get  meat ; 
mistress  whacks  with  a stick  when  they  sit  idle ; never  whacks  me.  Holidays  at  Christmas, 
Foster,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  two  days  at  fair  time.  Play  at  marbles  after  work;  have  an 
hour  sometimes  for  dinner ; eo  home  to  it. 

55  . ’ ® his 

(Signed)  Joseph  ^ Dorvell. 

mark. 

No.  287,  Henri/  Gunneli,  at  Mk.  Jones’s  school,  aged  15  years.  Examined 
May  4th : 

60  Cannot  write,  can  read  a little ; attend  Sunday-school.  Been  at  the  plait  seven  years ; can 
get  our  work  done  by  six  if  we  ain’t  idle,  come  between  eight  and  nine ; work  ain’t  so  very  bard, 
doti  t tire  me  ; ain’t  ill  very  often ; had  a cold  about  tn’O  years  ago ; sometimes  earn.  Ir.  6d.  a- 
week;  pay  3d.  for  schooling.  Father  works  sometimes  at  cutting  chaff  and  one  thing  and 
another ; mother  has  got  grandmother  to  look  after ; two  brothers  work  at  the  plait ; we  don’t 
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Straw  Plaitikc  go  without  victuals  ; l3reacl  and  butter  for  breakfast,  and  milk  and  tea  ; bread  and  meat  for 
Schools.  dinner.  Holidays,  as  last  boy ; Mrs.  Jones  is  a good  mis-sus,  she  don't  whack  the  children 
much,  she  makes  ’em  mind  her. 

his 


Evidence 
collected  by 
iisjor  J.  0.  Burns. 


(Signetl) 


Henrv  X Gunnell 
mark. 


Stratt  Plaiting. — Hemel  Hempsleacl,  Herts. 

No.  288.  Lydia  Honsler.  Examiuetl  May  5th : 

No  sfls  Been  at  the  plait  40  years,  and  perhaps  more  loo ; have  had  eight  children  brought  up  to 

the  work;  put  them  all  to  the  schools ; they  began  between  four  or  five  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  10 
their  little  hands  could  lay  hold  of  the  straw.  .‘Sometimes  they  go  at  seven,  and  sometimes  at 
eight  or  nine,  according  as  the  poor  mothers  can  get  the  straw  ready;  leave  off  about  five  or 
six;  but  when  they’ve  been  rather  slack  and  haven’t  done  their  set  work,  the  mistress  keeps 
them  : I can’t  see  as  its  any  hurt  t’eni,  sending  them  to  work  so  young  ; never  found  it  hurt 
any  of  my  children  ; at  some  of  the  schools  they  teach  them  to  read  ; a good  many  both  girls  15 
and  boys  attend  the  Sunday-schools ; the  coal-pots  are  never  used  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
girls  earn  very  differently;  if  iliey  become  clever  and  expert,  they  can  earn  about  6.?.  or  fs. 
Lweek,  but  generally  about  3.r.  is  the  rate ; children  if  they  don't  return  in  the  evening  pay 
3</.  a-woek,  if  tliey  do  they  pay  4d.  About  14  years  of  ageor  so  they  leave  the  schools ; some 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  some  go  to  service,  and  glad  cnougli  to  go  ; plait  is  wretched  a 20 
long  while  now. 

her 

(Signed)  Lydia  X Honsler. 

mark. 

No.  289.  Pf^atts.  Examined  May  6th.:  25 

No.M9.  Not  a plaiter  myself;  keep  a small  school;  have  three  children  of  my  own,  and  four 

scholars  ; come  at  six  and  leave  at  five;  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  In  my  judgment  I 
think  the  mothers  task  the  children  too  ranch ; the  mistress  is  obliged  to  make  them  per- 
form it,  otherwise  they  would  put  them  to  other  schools  ; I think  the  children  are  put  too 
early  to  work,  it  stops  their  growth;  I teach  niy  own  children  sewing  and  reading  as  well  30 
as  plaiting,  and  have  offered  to  teacli  the  scholars  who  come  to  my  sciiool,  but  the  parents 
care  nothing  for  it,  and  plaiting  alone  is  everything  with  them;  grownup  girls  have  no 
more  idea  of  sewing,  or  making  a shift  for  themselves,  than  a baby.  In  Hempstead  it  is  too 
much  the  ca.se  that  married  men,  knowing  their  wives  and  families  earn  enough  to  support 
themselves  by  plaiting,  take  no  care  about  them,  and  spend  all  their  own  earnings  at  the  35 
beer-houses. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Watts, 

murk. 


Lace  Mariho 
IN  Bocks. 

No.  290, 


No.  291. 


Lace  Making, — Stony  Stratford,  Bucks.  4i^ 

No.  290.  Sarah  Platt,  aged  16  years.  Exnmined  May  7th ; 

Can  read  and  write;  in  service  at  this  inn  (the  Bull)  ; been  about  18  montlis  here ; was 
Working  at  the  pillow  (lace  making)  for  eight  years;  was  in  four  differeut  schools  in  that 
place,  5 girls  in  one,  10  in  another,  12  in  another,  and  in  one  about  20  ; was  five  years  old 
when  1 was  put  to  the  school,  that  is  the  usual  age;  sometimes  went  to  work  at  six,  hut  not  45 
often;  used  to  go  about  eight  regular;  had  work  set  me  by  my  friends;  usually  got  it 
finished  by  five,  but  if  not  the  mistress  kept  me  later ; half-past  seven,  I think,  is  the  latest 
I worked ; one  hour,  from  one  till  two,  allowed  for  dinner.  I like  this  work  (service)  best, 
sitting  never  agreed  with  me ; I never  was  well  when  I was  at  work  at  the  pillow ; very  often 
used  to  have  the  headache ; always  had  a fire  in  the  room  in  winter,  in  summer  had  the  50 
doom  and  windows  open  to  keep  the  rooms  cool,  it  wasn’t  very  hot;  always  attended 
Sunday-schools,  and  every  evening,  except  Satuniay,  attended  a writing  school ; the 
mistress  in  the  school  used  to  teach  reading ; don’t  know  how  much  1 earned  a-week;  the 
mistress  was  veiy  kind  to  us,  she  never  used  to  hit  us  or  anytWng. 

(Signed)  Sabah  Platt.  55 

No.  291.  Mary  Platt.  Examined  May  7th  : 

Been  at  Stratford  above  this  20  years  ; used,  before  I came  here,  to  work  at  the  lace-making ; 
between  five  and  six  years  children  he^in  to  work ; at  Croton  they  set  them  down  at  four 
years  old ; don’t  tltink  it  unhealthy  beginning  so  young ; they  don’t  sit  a great  many  hours 
at  first ; when  I first  began  I used  to  sit  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon  ; 60  ' 
young  women  brought  up  at  the  pillow  are  more  delicate  than  those  who  work  in  the  open 
air ; they  are  used  to  sitting  in  rooms  together,  and  so  don’t  mind  it 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  >4  Platt. 

mark. 
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No.  29*2.  ZiUah  Godfrey,  aged  24  years.  Esamined  l^Iay  7tli : 

Bpgan  n-ork  about  six  years  old  in  one  of  the  schools  hero;  when  children  first  begin 
thev  go  to  woi'k  about  nine,  and  leave  off  at  1'2,  come  again  at  two  and  leave  off  at  four; 
when  a girl  is  about  12  or  13  years  old  and  can  work  well,  they  begin  about  seven ; a cer-  jiajor  J 9 S 

tain  portion  of  work  is  set  for  them,  and  when  that's  done  they  go  away;  allowed  about  ^ _! I 

half  an  hour  for  dinner  ; a clever  girl  will  get  away  about  seven,  if  idle  they  are  kept  till  it  is  No.  292. 
finished ; the  mistress  sets  the  work  ; children  find  it  very  tiring  ; it  don’t  hurt  some  so  bad 
as  others,  but  I think  it’s  hurtful  for  all  their  healths.  They  are  taught  reading;  they 
have  very  common  food  ; perhaps  they  may  get  moat  sometimes.  So  many  being  in  a room 
in  summer  it’s  very  warm  and  fainting  ; no  lira  in  winter  at  Mrs  Clare’s;  they  then  work  up 
stairs  because  it's  warmer, 

her 

(Signed)  Zillau  Godkret. 

tuarL 

No.  293.  Elixahctk  Jenninga,*  aged  26  years.  Examined  May  8tli : 

Have  made  lace  these  14  years;  am  26  years  old  ; never  disagreed  with  me ; began  at  No.  293. 

one  of  the  schools;  hours  the  same  as  now  ; trade  ain’t  half  so  good  now  as  when  I began. 

If  a young  woman  were  to  sit  12  or  14  hours  close  work  tiiey  might  earn  ^d.  a-day,  or  3j. 
a-weelk.  I'm  sure  it’s  not  a healthy  thing  for  young  girls  to  be  so  crowded  together,  but 
like  other  things  it  hurts  some  more  than  others.  The  children  are  well  used  by  the 
mistresses,  no  beating  ; thev  are  taught  reading.  O la ! sir,  don't  get  meat  eveiy  day,  not 
above  once ; some  on  'em  a lilt  of  a Sunday  sometimes. 

her 

(Signed)  Eli2abetii  y Jeknikgs. 

mark. 

No.  294.  Catherine  CttriiV,  aged  1 1 years.  Examined  May  8th : 

Can  read,  but  can't  write ; don't  attend  school  now ; been  about  a year  at  the  lace-  No.  294. 

making;  work  at  Mrs.  Paten’s  school;  go  at  nine  o’clock,  go  to  dinner  about  balf-past  12, 
return  at  two,  and  leave  off  at  five  ; some  remain  till  seven,  others  till  half-past  six ; work  set 
by  the  mistress  ; if  work  not  done  by  five  kept  till  it  is  done ; once  a-day  taught  to  read  in 
the  Testament ; don’t  know  how  much  I earn  ; make  12  heads  of  broad  kce  in  a day 
(about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  or  eight  inches) . A fire  in  tlie  room  in  winter,  it  is  very 
comfortably  warm  ; in  summer  doois  open,  but  sometimes  feel  faint  from  heat ; doesn’t  make 
me  ill,  not  so  very  tired,  sometimes  makes  my  back  ache;  have  holiday  at  fair  time, 

Christmas,  &c.  When  the  girls  are  idle  missus  beats  them  with  a stick,  but  not  much  to 
hurt  them,  only  to  make  them  mind  her,  and  even  then  they  won’t  mind.  I have  plenty  to 
eat,  meat  twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper. 

her 

(Signed)  Catharine  y Curtis. 

mark. 


Lacb  Maxiko 
IN  Bucks. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 


No.  295.  Jane  iCfij/ej,  aged  11  years.  Examined  May  Stli : 

Can't  write,  can't  read  not  much;  attend  the  Methodist  Sunday-school;  work  in  Mrs.  No. 295. 
Ashton’s  school ; been  at  the  lace-makhig  ever  since  I was  five ; the  work  ain’t  so  very  hard ; 
some  days  I feel  poorly,  have  sick  headache ; don’t  know,  btit  think  it  is  from  sitting  so 
long,  and  confinement ; don’t  feel  it  so  much  now  a.s  vvhen  I first  began,  more  used  to  it ; 
once  confined  at  home  for  six  weeks;  used  to  have  fever,  think  it  was  partly  the  work. 

Come  to  work  at  about  half-past  six  ; sometimes  leave  off  at  six,  and  sometimes  at  balf- 

Sist.  it  ain’t  very  often  I leave  off  before  half-past  six;  one  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 

ever  kept  late  in  winter,  in  summer  sometimes  kept  till  seven ; don’t  feel  so  very  tired; 
haven’t  so  much  food  as  I could  eat,  have  a little  bit  of  meat  every  dinner-time.  My  mother 
keeps  me  as  tidy  and  warm  as  she  can,  sir ; a fire  in  the  room  in  winter ; veiy  comfortable 
where  I go ; she  is  the  kindest  mistress  as  I ever  have,  she  sets  the  work ; she  don’t  beat  ’em 
very  often,  and  when  slie  do  she  don’t  try  to  hurt  ’em. 

her 

(Signed)  Jane  y Keyes. 

mark. 

No.  296.  Eve  Elizaheth  Paine,  aged  15  yeai-s.  Examiued  May  8th: 

Can’t  read  or  write ; go  to  the  Methodist  Sunday-school ; work  at  Mrs.  Ashton’s  school ; No.  296, ' 
hours  of  work  same  as  last  girl ; been  lace-making  since  I was  five  years  old  ; never  made 
me  ill ; work  is  hard  and  very  tiring,  my  hands  and  arms  ache ; never  stay  away  from  work, 
only  when  uxy  head  aches,  that  ain’t  very  often,  it  don’t  last  long;  make  24  heads  of  lace 
naiTOw  in  a day  (16  heads  to  a foot)  ; kindly  used  byraistress;  get  plenty  to  eat.  My 
mother  sells  coals  and  things,  my  father  is  a soldier  in  India. 

her 

(Signed)  Eve  Elizabeth  Paine. 

mark. 

• A remaikably  stout,  well-grown,  hule-lfxjking  young  womsn. 
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Buckingham. — Lace  Making. — Mrs.  Wriglit’s  Sctool. 

No.  297.  Elixaheth  Madkins.  aged  22  years.  Examined  May  10th : 

Ecgan  lace-making  about  sis  years  old  ; taught  at  home ; have  not  had  very  good  health, 

I know  not  if  it  suffered  from  the  work,  am  better  now  than  I was ; when  I was  a growing 
girl,  about  14, 1 suffered  most;  used  to  feel  it  very  living,  and  do  now,  indeed  I never  sic  5 
so  long  as  some  people,  for  I can’t  do  it ; if  children  are  confined  too  long  I think  it  hurts 
them  beginning  so  early;  if  not  kept  too  long  at  a time  it  does  not;  my  aunt  (a  school- 
mistress,) allows  the  very  young  ones  to  take  a rest  every  half  hour;  if  I were  to  sit  hours  as 
some  do  1 could  earn  3j.  a-week  ; many  of  them  sit  16  hours  a-day,  I couldn  t. 

her  10 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  ;>-Madktks. 

mark. 

K^o.  298.  Selinda  Hadlandy  aged  14  years.  Examined  May  lOtli : 

Can’t  write,  can  read  ; attend  a school  on  Sunday ; haven  t any  time  of  an,  evening  (week 
day)  j have  been  working  five  or  six  years;  come  to  work  at  six,  my  mother  generally  sends  15 
my  breakfast  about  eight  o’clock,  eat  it  here,  and  eat  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  Leave  off 
according  as  we  xvork;  I have  got  off  by  five,  but  it's  generally  about  six  or  seven.  1 am  set 
nine  hours  work  a-day;  when  my  schooling’s  paid  tor  I don’t  earn  a shilling  a-w’eek.  In 
winter  have  a fire,  it’s  pretty  warmish  considering;  in  summer  it’s  very  warm  at  times,  we 
have  the  windows  and  the  door  open;  sometimes  we  sit  out  in  the  garden  under  the  tree;  03 
missus  tries  to  make  us  very  comfortable,  she  is  very  kind  to  us,  sometimes  she  gives  some  of 
them  a knock  with  a stick,  sometimes  she’s  a-forced  to  do  it,  but  it  doesn  t hurt  them  ; haven  t 
had  very  good  health  lately,  T dare  say  rather  the  confinement  is  the  cause;  very  tired 
after  work,  we  are  gla-d  to  have  a run  ; have  holidays  at  Easter,  ^^^itsuntide,  &c. ; have 
plenty  to  eat ; my  father’s  a tradesman ; was  beginning  to  learn  to  write  when  I was  put  to  25 
lace-making  ; can’t  hardly  write  my  name. 

(Signed)  SuLI^DA  Hadla>'d. 

No.  299.  CafAcrtnc  aged  10  years.  Examined  May  10th  : 

Can  read,  can't  write;  attend  Sunday-school ; been  two  or  three  years  lace-making ; come 
to  work  at  half-past  seven;  set  nine  hours’ work,  finish  it  about  six;  one  hour  for  dinner;  30 
feel  very  tired  after  a day’s  work ; have  headache  in  the  summer  time.  Missus  is  very  kind  ; 
comfortable  and  warm  in  winter;  we  earn  a sliilling  when  our  schooling’s  paid;  pay 
a-week  for  schooling. 

her 

(Signed)  Catharine  ^ Blenkall.  35 

mark. 

N.B  The  above  may  be  called  a joint  evidence  of  Catherine  and  her  sister  Eliza  about  two  years 
older,  the  former  was  frightened  and  alarmed  so  that  her  sister  came  with.  her. 
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Lack  Makisg  Lace  Making. — JBrackley,  Norttamplonsliire. 

IN  Norti^amptos  Aun  Frctnan,  aged  62  years.  Examined  May  lOtb : 40 

Began  lace-making  in  my  sixth  year;  I went  to  a school;  schools  were  much  the 
No.  300.  same  then  as  they  are  now  ; them  as  have  leavn’t  thoroughly  go  to  work  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  off  when  they  have  done  their  task ; dinner  from  12  till  1 ; nine  hours 
a-day  is  the  general  ret  work  for  the  children,  young  ones  when  they  first  begin  have  a 
couple  of  hours  only  at  work,  or  tliree  houre  at  the  outside.  The  children  are  very  tired  45 
after  day’s  work,  their  neck  and  shoulders  ache  stooping  over  the  pillow.  Don't  think 
working  so  many  together  unhealthy;  if  they  bean’t  set  too  hard  a task  it  don't  hurt  ’em. 
When  set  to  begin  before  eight  years  old  it  hurts  them,  stints  their  growth,  and  weakens  their 
back.  Children  and  grown-up  people  also  are  kept  much  closer  to  work  from  the  badness 
of  trade  than  when  I began.  A young  woman  must  work  very  hard  to  eamCd.  a-day,  and  pay  50 
for  her  thread  and  gymp  ; must  work  fully  1 1 hours  for  that ; you  see)  we  pay  as  much  now 
for  thread  as  we  did  when  trade  was  better  and  better  prices  given. 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  Freeman. 

mark  55 

No.  301.  Sarah  Figg,  aged  17  yeai-s.  Examined  May  10th: 

No.  301.  Can  read  and  write  a little;  been  at  the  lace-making  about  nine  years;  I was,  I think, 

seven  years  constant  at  one  of  the  schools ; eight  hours’  set  work  is,  I should  think,  the  most 
that  girls  have  in  the  schools  now  who  are  11  or  12  years  old;  don’t  think  when  I was  young 
I felt  so  tired  of  the  work  as  I do  now,  as  I didn’t  think  so  much  about  it  then ; most  of  the  go 
children  attend  Sunday-school.  I began  about  eight,  which  is  quite  soon  enouc^h ; have 
now  pretty  good  health,  but  hadn’t  when  I first  began,  not  as  I have  now  at  least.  Work  from 
seven  to  seven,  including  an  hour  for  dinner;  most  of  the  young  women  do  the  same,  and 
some  of  them  more. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Fioo.  55 
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No.  302.  Caroline  Chat-well,  \ihxs.  Examined  May  10th . LaceMaxiko. 

° IM  NoRTHAUPTOK' 

Can't  ^rite,  can  read;  attend  a Sunday-school ; work  at  Mrs.  Baffin's  lace-sebool ; began  shies. 

three  years  ago;  come  to  work  at  eight,  and  leave  off  at  half-past  five  at  night;  if  I have  Evid~ce 

not  done  my  set  work  am  kept  till  it’s  done;  set  nine  hours  and  a half  a-day;  an  hour  at  collect^  by 

5 dinner,  from  12  to  1.  When  it’s  very  hot  in  summer  we  sit  dose  against  the  door,  and  the  Major  J.  G.Bumt. 

windows  open ; feel  very  tired  after  a day’s  work,  our  arms  ache  so  I’rom  working  about  so ; 

very  often  about  10  o’clock  feel  faint,  being  so  long  tvithout  food ; we  breakfast  before  I go  to 
work,  about  half-past  si.K  in  the  morning.  About  half  a year  ago  was  laid  up  seven  weeks 
with  water  in  the  brain,  the  doctor  said  it  was  from  sitting  so  many  hours  a-day  ; sat  then 
10  about  H hours  n-day,  ten  and  a half  however,  have  better  health  now;  have  half  a 

holiday  on  .Saturday,  have  a day  also  at  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and  every  fair  day.  When 
idle  missus  gives  us  a slap  with  her  baud,  or  a knock  with  a stick,  it’s  not  very  big.  A fire 
in  the  room  in  winter,  but  we  don’t  sit  near  it,  and  feel  our  hands  and  feet  very  cold  ; work 
by  candlelight  in  winter.  We  live  very  hard,  have  meat  only  once  a-w’eek ; don’t  earn  above 
15  2d.  or  IJd.  a week.  Mrs.  Buffin  is  a very  good  mistress,  anci  I like  her  very  well. 

her 

(Signed)  Carolikk  y,  Chatwell. 

mark. 


No.  303.  Jane  Morris,  aged  10'  years.  Examined  Alay  lOtb  : 

20  Can  read  in  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and  am  going  to  learn  to  write ; been  a year  at  lace- 
making; begin  at  eight,  leave  off  at  five;  an  hour  for  dinner;  my  eyes  begin  to  ache  a 
little  atbre  1 give  over  ; don’t  feel  sick,  am  always  prrtty  middling;  plenty  to  eat;  like  my 
missus. 

her 

•25  (Signed)  Jane  ^ Morris. 

mark. 


Stkaw  Plaiting. — Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

No.  304.  Hannah  JVhilhey,  aged  11  years.  Examiued  May  11th: 

Can  read  and  write  a little,  I tliink  I can  write  my  name;  go  to  an  evening-school; 

30  reading  every  night,  writing  two  nighta,  and  sewing  two  nights.  Been  at  the  plait  ^»ut 
three  years;  come  at  eight  o’clock,  go  atvay  when  1 have  done  my  set,  (task,)  generally  get 
away  about  five;  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner;  not  very  tired;  have  good  heallh;  don't 
think  it  hard  work ; not  always  plenty  to  eat,  mostly  bread  and  butter,  get  meat  on 
Sundays. 

85  (Signed)  Hannah  Whitbey. 


Stbaw  Plaitiso 
IN  Bucks. 

No.  304. 


Lace  Making. — Towcester,  Northamptonshire. 

No.  305.  Mrs.  Inns.  Examined  May  12th  : 

Keep  a small  lace-school ; began  myself  when  I was  six  years  of  age  ; the  employment 
. never  disagreed  with  me,  always  enjoyed  good  health  ; the  people  that  are  poor  are  forced 
40  to  make  tneir  children  work  longer  than  when  I began.  Many  of  the  young  women  rise 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  'sit  close  to  it  all  day.  I have  three  scholars  front  8 to  13 
years  old;  their  general  day’s  work  is  about  eight  hours;  I don’t  find  their  health  suffer; 
one  came  here  for  her  health,  she  formerly  worked  at  a silk  factory  at  Coventry ; she  ha.s 
her  health  much  better  here ; she  has  been  here  a twelvemunth.  The  work  of  luce-making 
45  though  tedious  is  not  hard  ; sometimes  when  the  weather  is  very  warm  the  children  complain 
of  headache. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  ^ Inns. 

mark. 

50  No.  30G.  Elizabeth  SneUon,  aged  15  years.  Exammed  May  12tli : 

Can  read,  can’t  write;  attend  Sunday-school;  been  at  the  lacc-making  10  years;  belong 
to  a school ; my  set  hours  of  work  are  nine  most  in  general ; work  at  home  after  that,  some- 
times as  much  its  three  hours ; feel  very  tired  after  sitting  so  long,  feel  as  if  I wanted  to  stir 
about ; when  I first  began  I had  very  poor  health,  used  to  have  headache,  and  feel  very  low, 
55  have  now  very  good  heulh,  and  have  had  lor  several  years.  Earn  2f.  a-week;  missus  is 
obligato  give  the  idle  ones  a knock  now  and  then;  she  treats  us  kindly.  My  father  is  a 
stockiug  weaver,  but  has  not  had  any  work  for  three  years;  he  does  labouring  work 
when  he  can  get  it.  I don’t  hurt  for  food,  as  I live  with  roy  uncle  and  aunt,  but  I shouldn’t 
have  if  I was  at  home. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Snhlson. 

mark. 

No.  307.  Sarah  JVehb,  aged  8 years.  Examined  May  12th  : 

Cant  write,  can  read  a little;  attend  Sunday-school;  been  one  year  at  the  lace-school ; 


Lace  Makisg 
IN  NoaTHAKTON* 
SHIRS. 

No.  305. 


No.  806. 


No.  30r. 
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my  sot  work  is  sut  hours ; feel  a little  tired  aher  work;  feel  sometimes  sick  headache;  earn 
L'uoiizh  to  pay  schooling. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  \Yebb. 

mark. 

No.  303.  Mary  jinn  TV^ehh,  aged  10  years.  E.xatnined  May  12th : 

I can’t  write,  but  can  read  a little;  attend  Sunday-scliool ; been  in  a lace-school  two 
vears  end  a half;  set  work  seron  hours,  don’t  work  at  borne  after  that ; not  taught  reading; 
feel  tired  after  work,  my  bands  ache  sometimes;  I never  feel  well  hardly  ever ; wasn’t  so 
' bad  before  I began  lace-making,  as  I am  now  sometimes  obliged  to  stay  away  from  work 
a day  or  two,  feel  bad  in  my  inside.  Earn  a shilling  a week,  pay  id.  a week  for  schooling 
out  of  it.  Missus  treats  us'kindly,  doesn't  very  often  give  me  a knock. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  Akn  Webb. 

mark. 


3 


10 


15 


No.  305. 


No.  310. 


Lace  Making. — IVellinghovough,  Northamptonshire. 

No.  309.  Sarah  T fails.  Examined  Rlay  13th: 

Been  40  years  in  the  lace-making ; I began  to  learn  in  a school.  IMien  I was  a girl  we 
began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  left  off  at  four,  including  one  hour  for  dinner  ; childrea  are 
worked  more  now  Ulan  formerly,  aud  more  confined  ; generally  about  seven  years  is  the  age 
they  begin  at , but  some  sooner,  according  as  their  friends  wish ; working  so  long  1 think  must 
be  bad  for  children,  but  I can’t  say  I see  any  difference  in  their  appearance  now  and  then ; it 
agrees  better  with  some  than  others ; I don’t  think  the  sitting  so  long  and  the  confinement 
is  good  fer  the  appetite.  They  do  indeed.  Sir,  go  to  Sunday-schools,  most  of  them ; at  the  lace- 
schools  nothing  but  lace-makingis  taught,  neither  reading,  writing,  or  sewing.  2s 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  M Watts. 

mark. 

No.  310.  Eliza  Tfest,  aged  10  years.  Examined  May  13th : 

Can’t  read  or  write  ; attend  the  Salem  Sunduy-school.  Been  about  two  months  at  tlie  so 
lace-making  school ; come  to  work  at  eight,  leave  of  at  half-past  five;  have  an  hour  for 
dinner;  ou  Saturday  leave  school  at  Ti  o’clock;  feel  very  tired  after  work,  my  anus  ache; 
the  room  where  we  work  is  warm  and  nice ; missus  is  very  kind  ; when  we  are  idle  she  some- 
times gives  us  a knock,  but  does’nt  hit  very  hard;  about  23  scholars;  haven’t  much  food; 
meat  about  twice  a- week ; other  days  potatoes  or  bread  and  butter ; for  breakfast,  have,  bread  35 
and  same  (a  sort  of  fat). 

her 

(Signed)  Euza  X West. 

mark. 

No.  311.  .E/iicaiff/tN’mstft?,  aged  11  years.  Examined  May  13tb  ; 40 

Can’t  read  or  write ; attend  the  Church  Sunday-school.  Been  at  the  lace-school  two  or 
three  years  ; begin  to  work  at  seven  o'clock,  leave  off  at  five ; bare  an  hour  for  dinner ; work 
at  home  about  four  nights  in  the  week  till  seven  o’clock,  but  1 don’t  do  much ; feel  very  tired 
after  work,  arms  and  le»s  ache ; been  very  bad  several  times ; five  or  six  weeks  ago  "l  was 
taken  ill  at  school  one  Sunday-night,  and  had  fits  all  the  week  aftenvards ; can  earn  about  45 
2d.  a-day ; pay  2d.  a- week  for  my  schooling ; get  plenty  to  eat,  get  meat  every  day ; mistress 
is  very  kind. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  X Kemzed. 

mark.  50 

No.  312.  Plushe  Miller,  aged  13  years.  Examined  May  13th  : 

I can’t  write,  1 can  read;  attend  Sunday-school.  Been  three  years  at  the  lace-school; 
begin  at  seven,  and  leave  off  at  four ; half  an  hour  for  dinner ; don’t  work  after  school ; feel 
very  tired ; liave  never  been  well  since  I made  lace ; I never  ivas  strong  or  healthy  (she  is  a 
poor  sickly  looking  child  aud  verj'  small  for  her  age) ; the  room  where  we  work  is  very  hot  in  55 
summer,  makes  us  sweat  very  much,  it  is  nice  and  warm  in  the  winter ; haven’t  plenty  of  food, 
meat  three  times  a-week ; earn  ] i<i.  a-day ; pay  a-week  for  schooling  ; mistress  is  liked 
by  us,  and  treats  the  children  well ; there  are  five  or  six  scliolars. 

her 

(Signed)  Phcp.be  X Miller.  30 

mark. 


Lacb  Maxito. 
IK  Bucks. 

No.  SIS. 


Lace  Making. — Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks. 

No.  313.  aged  51  years.  Examined  May  14: 

Was  not  six  yeni*s  old  when  1 began  lace-making;  attendeda  school.  In  my  time  the  chil- 
dren worked  as  long  ns  now,  but  earned  more;  from  six  to  six  was  the  time,  as  it  ia  now,  Q 
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allowing  an  honv  for  dinner  and  one  foi*  tea ; they  were  set  ten  hours,  and  so  they  are  now ; the  hA.ca  Ma.ki?»o 
vount^er  children  are  set  according  to  their  age  and  their  progress  in  lace-malciii'T,  as  some  Bneas. 

be«dn  at  sis  yearn  and  others  whose  Triends  are  better  off  don’t  send  them  till  10.  I'bere  are  ]->itJence 

sewhi'T  schools  here,  and  parents  who  can  afford  it,  send  their  children  one  week  there,  and  ealketed  by 

5 another  to  the  lace-schools  ; I don’t  think  it  does  that  injury  that  some  people  think  it ; I Major  J.  <5.  jBarni. 
don’t  6nd  it  has  hurt  my  omi  daughter  who  began  before  she  was  five  yeai-s  old,  and  is  now  .. — 

24  and  married  this  two  years.  I keep  a school  myself;  have  eleven  scholars,  teach  them  all 
reading  once  a-day  ; they  also  all  go  to  a Sabbath-school ; some  children  have  plenty  of  food 
and  others  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  parents,  as  their  own  earnings  can  do  nothing 
10  towards  it  now;  3d.  a-week  is  the  price  of  schooling  if  there's  nothing  done  for  them. 

her 

(Signed)  Ank  ^ Page. 

mark. 


No.  314.  Joanna  Lockwood^  aged  13  years.  Examined  May  I4tli: 

15  Can  read  but  can't  write  ; go  to  a Sabbath-school.  Been  at  a lace-school  about  12  months. 
Work  10  hours  a-day ; set  by  the  mistress ; an  hour  at  12  for  dinner;  have  but  very  bad 
health;  sometimes  am  very  tired,  not  always,  it  depends  upon  whether  an  abscess  I have  in 
the  neck  be  bad  ; had  the  abscess  when  I was  at  the  charity-school ; don’t  feel  the  work  hurt 
me  otherwise.  Plenty  of  good  food;  my  father  is  a shoemaker;  mistress  is  very  kind  to  us  ; 
•JO  the  room  is  comfortable  in  winter ; in  summer  when  very  hot  we  wovlc  in  a cool  back  place. 

her 

(Signed)  Joanna  X Lockwood. 

mark. 


No.  315.  Groom,  aged  13  years.  Examined  May  14tli : 

25  I can’t  write,  can  read ; attend  Sunday-school.  Been  a year  in  the  lace-school;  set  10  No.  315. 

hours’  work ; it  does  not  hurt  my  health ; don't  feel  very  tired,  my  arms  ache ; learn  reading 
once  a-day  by  the  mistress;  she  treats  us  kindly.  Never  carry  my  work  home  after  school ; 
plenty  of  food,  meat  every  day  for  dinner ; earn  about  lOcZ.  a-week  after  I have  paid  for- my 
schooling. 

30 

(Signed)  Anna  {X  Groom. 

mark. 

No.  316.  Mari/  Ann  TVickm,  aged  14  years.  Examined  I\Iay  14tli ; 

Can  read  a little,  can't  write,  my  mother  is  learning  me ; go  to  a Sunday-school.  Been  in  No.  318. 
35  the  lace-school  four  years ; set  10  hours’ work ; don’t  think  the  work  hard,  doesn’t  tire  me; 
don’t  enjoy  good  health,  very  often  feel  unwell,  pain  in  my  head  and  agin  my  heart;  think  it  is 
from  sitting  80  long  ; sometimes  obliged  to  stay  from  work.  Feel  most  unwell  in  tlie  hot 
season ; the  room  we  work  in  is  very  hot ; in  the  hottest  of  the  summer  wc  sit  tinder  the  trees ; 
have  meal  on  Sundays,  sometimes  on  other  days,  not  very  often;  don't  have  as  much  as  I 
40  could  eat ; earn  about  9d.,  after  paying  3d.  I’cn  schooling  a-week ; we  have  a good  missus,  she 
is  kind  to  the  girls. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  X WiCKEN 

mark. 


45  No.  317.  Sarah  Goulding,  aged  14  years.  Examhied  May  14tb  : 

Can  read,  can’t  write  ; go  to  a Sunday-school.  Been  eight  years  at  lace-school ; 10  hours’  No.  317- 
work  set;  don’t  think  it  very  hard  work,  don’t  feel  tired  ; very  often  ill,  but  am  sure  I don’t 
know  what  from ; was  not  so  before  I began  lace-making  ; sometimes  obliged  to  lea\e  work 
for  two  or  three  days  (describes  having  a pain  in  thigh,  but  no  sore)  ; Earn  a-day.  Have 
50  two  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  another  on  the  fair  day;  also  Easter  two  days,  and  one 
Whitsuntide. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  X Goulding. 

mark. 


55  Lace  Making. — Ampthill,  Bedfordshire. 

No.  318.  aged  20  years.  Examined  B'Xay  15tli : 

Been  lace-making  about  10  years;  I attended  a school.  Children  used  to  work  then  10 
hours  a-day  as  they  do  now ; I consider  it  very  bad  for  a groat  many,  them  that’s  a weakly 
constitution  ; I don’t  feel  it  hurt  me,  it  never  used  to  seem  to  hurt  me  when  young.  If  we 
60  Work  10  houre  a-day  for  the  w’hole  week  we  can't  earn  above  4«.,  and  must  work  very  hard  to 
do  that.  The  children  always  taught  reading  when  I went  to  school ; all  the  children  attciul 
Sunday-schools. 

her 

(Signed)  Euzabeth  X Hickson. 

65  mark. 


No.  319.  Anna  aged  15  years.  Examined  May  15th : 

Cant  write,  can  read;  go  to  a Sunday-school.  Been  in  a lace-school  seven  or  eight  years; 
set  10  hours’  work ; don’t  work  at  home  ; it’s  very  thing  work ; it’s  a long  time  to  sit,  don't 


Lace  Maeino. 

IN  BzDFORSSniaE. 

No.  318. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lace  Making 
IN  Bbofoedskiee. 

Evidence 
collecled  by 
Major  J.  G.  Bums- 

No.  319. 


No.  32  0. 


make  tny  arms  ache  because  we  are  used  to  it;  work  doesn’t  hurt  my  health;  coal-pots  not 
used  at  our  school  j’ we  hare  a fire  in  winter ; it  is  a very  wann  room  wiien  we  are  all  together, 
it  isn't  too  warm  -very  hot  in  summer,  have  the  doors  and  windows  open,  that  makes  itcooler. 
Earn  2^.  or  2s.  6d.  a-week.  not  always  alike;  mistress  treats  the  children  very  well,  they  all 

like  her  very  well.  ' . • » m 

(Signed)  Anna  ^ Tall. 

" mark. 


No.  320.  Charlotte  Sharpe,  aged  16  years.  Exammed  May  15th  : 

Can’t  write,  can  readalittle;  go  to  Church  Sunday-school.  Been  in  the  lace-school  eight 
or  nine  years.  (Works  at  same  school  and  has  same  hours  as  last  girl.)  Sometimes  feel  very  u 
tired,  sometimes  back  aches ; have  very  good  health,  does  not  hurt  me  ; haven  t plenty  to  eat ; 
moat  a little  bit  about  two  times  a-week,  at  otlier  times  bread,  and  sometimes  potatoes;  bread 
and  butter  of  a Sundays.  Father  ami  mother  have  seven  children,  I am  the  oldest;  earn 
about  '2s.  a-week,  and  hard  work  to  get  that. 

15 

(Signed)  Chahlotte  ><j  Siunpu. 

mark. 


Steaw  Plaiting  Straw  pLAiTiNG. — Dunstablc,  Bedfordsliirc. 

iH  Bedpordshirb.  321.  Susan  Deaeon,  aged  27  years.  Examined  May  17th : 

No.  321.  I didn’t  learn  straw  plaiting  till  I was  18  years  oF  age.  Four  years  is  the  age  they  now  in  20 

general  begin  to  learn  children.  From  six  or  seven  years  to  eight  they  begin  to  work  at  the 
schools  about  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  leave  off  about  from  five  tosixin  theafLernoon. 
Those  younger  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  leave  ofF  about  four.  One  hour  allowed 
for  dinner,  from  one  to  two  o’clock.  3d.  a-week  they  pay  for  schooling.  The  trade  is  so  very 
bad  at  this  time  time  I know  children  wlio  have  been  at  it  these  two  years  and  can  scarcely  25 
pay  for  their  schooling  and  straws.  1 am  not  so  quick,  not  having  begun  so  soon  ; 1 cannot 
earn  more  than  2s.  Sd.  a-week,  working  13  or  14  hours.  There  being  no  work  for  the  men  a 
great  many  oF  tliem  work  at  the  plait,  which  has  lowered  the  price,  and  the  plait  don’t  bring 
half  now  what  it  used  to  do.  Beginning  the  plait  so  soon  certainly  must  hurt  the  children, 
but  their  parents  are,  80  poor  they  are  obliged  to  put  them  to  it;  there  isn’t  any  employment  3t 
for  them  here  besides.  A good  old  established  plaiter  that  began  the  work  young  can  earn 
about  4j.  a-week  after  the  straw  is  paid  for,  and  must  work  1 5 hours ; they  begin  at  seven  and 
work  till  1 1 at  night.  Last  Wednesday  there  was  scarce  any  plait  sold  in  the  market,  except 
very  good  indeed.  There  are  no  schools  hardly  in  the  villages ; all  work  in  their  own  houses. 

her  IS 

(Signed)  SosAN  ^ Deacon. 

mark. 

Mrs.  Deacon  states  she  was  for  eight  years  in  the  lace-work,  which  she  considers  more  hurtful  than 
plaiting;  she  never  had  good  health  when  lace-making. 


No.  322.  Susan  MarJehain,  aged  9 years.  Examined  May  17tli : 4 . 

.No.  322.  I can’t  write;  I can  read  a little  ; attend  a Sunday-scitool ; I began  at  plaiting  afore  I was 

four  years  old.  Begin  work  between  eight  and  nine  ; leave  off  generally  at  six,  but  to-day 
was  later,  a little  after  seven,  as  1 was  idle.  Feel  tired  somutimes  after  work;  sometimes  my 
head  aches,  had  it  two  days  last  week ; not  often  been  obliged  to  stay  away  from  school  from 
illness.  Missus  is  kind  to  us.  Don’t  know  how  much  I earn;  couldn’t  sell  my  last  week’s  4] 
plait.  Plenty  to  eat.  her  t 

(Signed)  Susan  X Markham.  | 

mark.  I 

No.  323.  Mary  Stimpson,  aged  10  years.  Examined  May  17tb  ; } 

No.S23.  Can  read  a little ; can’t  write;  attend  Sunday-school ; been  fouryears  at  a plaiting-school;  at  | 

begin  about  nine,  leave  o(f  about  six,  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  Don’t  feel  it  hard  work  ; feel  a 
little  tired  after  work ; we  go  for  a run  when  we’ve  done.  Don’t  make  me  ill ; have  very 

food  health.  Holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter  fair,  Whitsuntide,  and  Whitsun  Thursday, 
larn  about  6d.  a-week;  plenty  to  eat;  meat  every  day.  Missus i.s  very  kind  to  ys.  I 

her  55 

(Signed)  Mary  X Stimpson.  j 

mark.  1 

No.  324.  Fanny  Roome,  aged  12  years.  Examined  May  ITtli : I 

No.  324.  Can  write  a little ; don't  think  I can  sign  my  name;  can  read;,  attend  Sunday-school. 

I begun  plaiting  when  I was  in  my  fourth  year.  Hours  of  work  same  os  last  girl,  but  at  a « : 
different  school.  It’s  hard  work,  always  feel  tired  before  we  go  to  bed  we  do.  Sometimes  i 
obliged  to  stay  from  school  two  days  at  a time  ; many  troubled  with  a sick  bead ; feel  it  more  • 
in  summer  because  it’s  so  very  hot;  we  have  the  doors  and  windows  open,  but  it’s  very  hot  ‘ 
because  there’s  such  a many  of  us.  thirfy.five.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  very  kind  to  us.  Earn  about  13d.  i 
a-week.  Have  meat  onco  a-week,  the  other  days  bread  and  butter  and  onions  and  radishes  5 \ 
and  anything  to  moke  up.  j 

her  j 

Fanny  X Roo.me.  ‘ 

mark.  > 
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Bonnet  Weaving,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

No.  325.  Ann  Medlock,  aged  15  years.  Examined  18th  May : 

Can  write  a very  little,  can  read;  attend  Sunday-school;  above  12  months  since  I began 
the  wearing;  been  about  nine  weeks  with  Mr.  Harris;  was  at  the  plaiting  before  I came  to 
6 this ; I lihe  this  best ; I don’t  think  it's  easier  but  I like  to  do  it_ better  than  I do  plaiting  ; it's 
better  paid.  Come  to  work  about  seven,  leave  od'  about  half-past  nine  or  ten  ; breakfast  at 
home,  about  half  an  hour ; not  quite  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea ; don’t  feel 
it  at  all  hard  work,  I like  the  work  ; have  very  good  health ; earned  last  week  7i. ; plenty  to 
eat ; meat  three  or  four  limes  a-week.  (Signed)  Ann  Medlock. 

10  No.  326.  Thomas  Eason,  aged  14  years.  Examined  May  18th  : 

Can  read  and  write  ; attend  Sunday-school ; been  five  weeks  at  this  work ; before  that  used  No.  326. 
to  ijlait ; I like  weaving  best,  earns  more  by  it;  come  to  work  at  seven  leave  off  at  seven  j 
balTan  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  ; don’t  think  it  very  hard 
work,  makes  your  back  ache ; work  doesn't  hurt  my  health ; paid  by  the  piece ; last  week 
15  earned  4f. ; kindly  used.  (Signed)  Teiomas  Eason. 


Bonnet  Weaving. 
IN  Herts. 

Evidence 
Goliected  bjr 
Major  J.  G.  Burns. 

No.  325. 


Watch  Making,  &c.,  at  Coventry. 

Mr.  Riley’s  Watch  Manufactory, — Coventry,  Wanvickshire. 

No.  327,  Jb/in  iJetciW,  aged  15  years.  Examined  May  24th  : 

Can  read  and  writs;  don’t  attend  any  school  now;  am  apprenticed  for  seven  years;  shall 
20  have  been  here  twelve  months  next  June ; come  to  work  at  six  a.m.  leave  off  at  eight  p.m.  ; 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner ; go  home  to  meals ; I don’t  think 
it  hard  work ; doesn’t  tire  me  ; never  disagreed  witli  me  ; sit  at  work  ; sun  shines  on  the  side 
where  I sit  in  the  aiternoon  when  it  is  very  hot.  There  is  a stove  in  the  work-room  in  winter, 
sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  feel  cold.  Am  set  a task  at  the  rate  of  9s.  a-week,  if  we  don’t 
25  finish  it  have  to  forfeitwhat  is  left  undone,  it  is  deducted  from  my  allowance  which  U 4s.  3d.  ; 
all  the  apprentices  get  the  same.  Ifwedumore  than  our  task  we  are  paid  extra  for  it; 
live  with  my  parents ; plenty  to  eat,  and  good;  well  used  ; no  beating  allowed;  I like  the 

(Signed)  J.  Hewitt. 


Watch  Makixc, 

&C.,  AT 
CoVENTRy. 


No.  327. 


No.  328,  George  Greemvay,  aged  17  years.  Examioed  May  24th  : 

30  Can  read  ami  write ; am  appruiiltce,  and  been  here  rather  better  than  two  years  ; employed 
in  finishing  the  wheels  and  putting  verges  to  them.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  &c.,  same  as  fast 
lad-  Paid  generally  by  Mr,  Brown  the  book-keeper ; don’t  feel  it  very  hal'd  work ; makes  my 
back  ache  a little  sometimes,  not  a great  deal ; 1 have  enjoyed  my  health  better  since  I have 
been  here  than  before  1 came ; have  eight  days'  holidays  at  Christmas,  two  at  Easter,  half 
35  a day  on  Whii  Monday,  and  tliree  days  at  the  fair;  fair  lasts  above  a week,  we  leave  off 
during  it  earlier,  and  have  half  the  last  day ; well  used  ; leave  off  at  six  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

(Signed)  George  Greenwat. 


No.  329.  Henry  Abijah  Shiitan,  aged  13  years.  Examined  May  24th  : 

Can  read  and  write;  don’t  attend  school  now;  am  apprentice ; been  here  upwards  of  nine 
40  months  ; come  to  work  at  six  A.M.  leave  off  at  eight  p.m.,  forty  minutes  allowed  for  breakfast, 
and  one  hour  for  dinner.  Go  home  to  meals  ; sit  at  work;  the  work  is  not  so  very  hard,  but 
not  being  used  to  it,  it  tires  me ; shall  get  into  it  in  time ; doesn’t  hurt  my  health ; employed 
polishing ; allowed  4s.  3d.  a-week  ; live  with  my  parents ; plenty  of  good  victuaU,  meat  every 
day.  On  Saturday  we  leave  off  at  six  p.m.  ; had  a holiday  on  Shrove  Thursday  ; well  used. 

45  (Signed)  Henry  Abijah  Shilton. 


SO 


No.  330.  William  Moores  aged  14  yews.  Examined  May  24-th : 

Can  read  and  write ; apprenticed;  been  here  1*2  months.  Work,  hours,  meals,  &c.,  same  as 
last  boy.  In  winter  come  to  work  at  eight,  when  we  breakfast  before  we  come  here  ; 
work  not  very  bard,  sometimes  feel  tired,  not  very  often;  had  the  headaclte  once  since 
1 have  been  here,  it  lasted  only  half  a day,  never  was  ill  except  that ; allowed  4j.  3d.  a-week  ; 
set  a week’s  work  ; what  we  do  extra  we  have  to  ourselves ; earned  last  week  3#.  3d. ; don’t 
earn  so  much  every  week.  Holidavs,— a week  at  Christmas,  two  at  Easter,  and  three  at  the 
fair-tmie.  Well  used,  kind  masters ; my  father  works  here,  he  draws  my  wages. 

(Signed)  William  Moorb- 


No.  320. 


Messrs.  Rotherham  and  Son. — Watch  Making,  Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

No.  331.  t7b/i»  aged  17  years.  Examined  May  24th : 

Can  read  and  write ; served  three  years  as  apprentice  7th  of  last  March.  Come  to  work 
summer,  and  eight  a.m,  in  winter;  leave  off  at  8 p.m.,  never  later,  but  the  time 
60  off  varies  ; part  of  the  year  leave  off  at  dark;  light  candles  from  lOfh  October  to 

10th  March,  then  we  work  till  e^ht ; don’t  think  the  work  hard ; doesn’t  tire ; don’t  take  no 
effect  on  U8  now ; never  been  unwell.  Workshop  very  warm  in  summer,  but  we  have  the 
Windows  open ; we  have  in  general  some  pretty  good  fires  in  the  winter.  Allowed  4r.  3d. 
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S8  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


Watch  Makiho 
IS  Coventry. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Major  J.  G.  Burns- 

No.  331. 


No.  332. 


No.  333, 


a-week : we  are  set  a weekly  task,  and  if  we  do  anything  extra  we  draw  for  it  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  When  I was  employed  polishing  I earned  3^.  6j.  one  quarter ; am  now  employed  in 
miisliing  the  movements  as  they  come  from  the  makers ; this  is  my  first  quarter  at  it,  and  I 
shall  have  work  above  my  task ; boys  are  well  treated;  like  the  situation  very  much;  my 
father  works  here ; I draw  my  own  wages;  paid  by  Master  Richard  Rotherham.  j 

(Signed)  John  Suddens. 

No.  332.  Joseph  lAllei/,  a-gcdlSyes-Ys.  Examined  May  24th : 

Can  read  and  write ; attend  a Sunday-school ; its  getting  on  for  two  years  that  I have  been 
apprentice  here ; employed  polishing  ; 40  minutes  allowed  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner ; 
go  home  to  meals.  Hours  of  work  same  as  last  lad.  Work  not  hard  doesn’t  tire  ; have  1() 
good  health  ; wages  same  as  last  lad ; hasn’t  earned  any  beyond  his  pay  yet ; well  used ; my 
father  works  here.  (Signed)  Joseph  Lilley. 

No.  333.  Thomas  Gardner,  aged  15  years.  Examined  May  24th ; 

Can  read  and  write  ; was  dismissed  from  school  last  Easter;  if  you  can  read  and  write, 
generally  dismissed  after  14  years  old;  been  apprentice  one  year  and  eight  mouths.  Hours  13 
of  work,  wages,  &c.,  same  as  the  others.  Work  not  hard  ; ol^en  makes  my  back  ache  though ; 
have  had  a sick  headache  about  twice  since  I have  been  bound  ; never  lasted  above  a day, 
always  been  able  to  come  to  work  next,  day;  not  earned  anything  beyond  my  task  yet;  pretty 
well  used;  like  the  place  very  well. 

(Signed)  T.  Gardner.  20 


Silk  WitJutNc 
IN  Coventry. 

No.  334. 


Mr.  Brown’s  Silk  Winding. — Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

No.  334.  JJaro  O' Green,  aged  17  years.  Examined  May  25th : 

Can’t  write;  can  read  a very  little ; its  turned  six  yeai-s  since  I have  been  at  this  work; 
never  was  nowhere  else  ; come  to  work  in  summer  at  six  a.m.,  in  winter  at  eight ; leave  off  at 
seven  p.m.  when  we  come  at  six,  and  at  eight  when  we  come  at  eight;  half  an  hour  each  for  25 
breakfast  and  tea,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed ; go  home  to  meals  ; stand  at  work  ; don’t 
think  it  hard  work,  no  ways  laborious ; sometimes  feel  very  tired  from  standing  at  night  after 
work ; doesn’t  make  them  swell ; never  had  a day’s  illness  since  I’ve  been  here  ; regular  wages 
Is.  a-weak,  some  have  8^. ; paid  by  Mr.  Cooper  the  overseer ; we  are  well  used,  as  well  as 
any  place  in  the  town  ; holiaays, — two  days  at  the  fair,  two  at  Easter,  and  two  at  Christmas  ; 30 
on  Saturday  leaves  off  at  five  p-m. 

(Signed)  Doro  X O’Green. 

mark. 


No.  335.  Ami  Barnwell,  aged  14  years.  Examined  May  25th  : 

No.  335.  Can’t  read  or  write  ; attend  Sunday-school ; been  working  here  nigh  four  years,  Hours  35 

of  work,  meals,  &e.,  same  as  last  girl.  Think  the  work  hard,  it  tired  me  very  much  at  first 
but  it  don’t  now,  got  used  to  it ; have  been  ill  sometimes ; was  laid  up  once  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  but  it  was  not  from  the  work,  but  sore  throat,  a complaint  as  was  about.  There  is 
only  another  little  girl  with  me  in  the  same  room,  so  it  isn’t  so  warm  for  us  as  the  others  in  the 
shop;  windows  are  open ; in  winter  we  have  fires,  it  ain’t  very  cold;  mv  regular  wao-es- 65.  40 
a-week;  paid  by  Mr.  Ckwper;  receive  myown  wages;  plenty  of  good  food;  kindly  usel. 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  X Barnwell. 

mark. 


Messrs.  Sturdy  and  Turner.  45 

No.  336.  aged  13  years.  Examined  May  25th  : 

No.  336.  Been  about  two  years  here;  can’t  read  or  write  ; was  in  a Sunday-school,  but  was  very  bad; 

been  away  a good  bit  and  haven’t  been  since.  Hours  of  work  and  meals  same  as  at  Mr. 
Brown’s,  except  instead  ofhalf  an  hour  for  tea  they  leave  off  half  an  hour  earlier,  at  half-past 
six  P.M.  Stand  at  work;  when  it  gets  night  we  feel  tired  of  standing;  was  ill  at  first  from  50 
being  confined;  not  so  now  ; sometimes  have  a headache,  at  times  it  will  last  all  day;  not 
often  staid  away  from  work  from  illness ; wages  4j.  a-week ; paid  by  Mrs.  Tuckett ; sometimes 
we  have  better  food  than  at  others ; have  meat  three  or  i'our  times  a-week ; well  used ; holidays 
ns  elsewhere.  ' , 

her 

(Signed)  Ann  X Hassall.  55 
mark. 

No.  337.  aged  12  years.  Examined  May  25th : 

No,  837.  Cant  read  or  write;  attend  a Sunday-school;  employed  turning  the  engine;  been  here  two 

years  last  Monday ; stand  at  work ; sometimes  when  engine  goes  heavy  makes  my  arms  ache ; 
it  don’t  no\y  as  I only  turn  two  engines,  before  I turned  three.  Hours  of  work,  meals,  &c.,  60 
same  as  girls.  Was  ill  last  week  ; don’t  think  it  was  the  work,  was  only  away  an  hour  ; wages 
2s.  2rf.  a-week ; paid  by  Mrs.  Tuckett ; have  not  plenty  of  food ; soraedmes  get  meat  every 
day  and  sometimes  don’t ; nobeating;  kindly  used;  holidays  the  usual  days. 

• his 

(Signed)  Joseph  X Rawley.  65 

mark. 
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Children’s  Employment  Commission. 
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and  on  the  State,  Condition,  and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young 
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TO  HER  JIAJESTY'S  COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen, 


Manchester,  June  ^th,  1841. 


LANCXStnOB 
PRIKT  Gsouzms. 


1.  Having  completed  the  investigation  iuto  the  condition  of  the  diildren  and  „ — 
young  persons  employed  in  the  print-grounds  of  Laucasliire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby-  /.i.  remedy;  Esq. 
shire,  1 have  the  honour  to  transmit  my  Report  thereon. 

2.  The  foundation  of  this  Report  is  constituted  by  the  examination  of  a large  body 
of  practical  witnesses,  and  a personal  inspection  of  their  places  of  work.  I have 
visited  and  inspected  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  print  works  of  tlie  district  com- 
prising one  or  more  of  the  principal  print-grounds  of  each  of  the  chief  branches  of 
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LiscA'iBiRE  the  trade,  where  I sought  information  from  witnesses  having  the  hest  means  of 

PaiNT  GRouNpa.  knowledge,  viz.,  practical  experience.  Those  witnesses  I have  examined  carefully 
Tteport  by  and  impartially,  and  such  case  for  legislating  on  the  regulation  of  this  branch  of 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  manufacture  as  this  district  may  suggest,  I would  rest  on  this  evidence  alone.  All 
accidents,  and  most  abuses,  are  open  to  the  observation  that  they  ai*e  “ exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.”  The  particular  cases  of  calamitous  accidents  or  abuse  stated  by 
the  witnesses  may  not  establish  cases  of  general  mismanagement  or  of  culpable 
negligence  against  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  such  woi'k,  though  they  may, 
•from  the  freauency  of  their  occurrence,  and  tlie  amount  of  evil  attendant  upon  them 
when  they  no  occur,  establish  grounds  for  legislative  interference  and  regulation 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention.  I liave  a confident  persuasion  that  the  general  body 
of  the  evidence  winch  I transmit  may  be  mlied  upon  Jis  a fair  representation  of 
facts. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  a list  (which  I believe  is  complete)  of  all  the 
calico  printers  and  their  works  in  Jhancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  which 
formed  the  field  of  my  inquiry. 


I. — List  op  Print  "Woiiks. 


Nauss  of  Works. 

Names  of  Calico  Phiktbrs. 

Adults 

21  Tears  of  Age 
and  upwards. 

Young  Persons 
between  Id  & tS 
Tears  of  Age. 

Children 

uader 

ISTearsofAge. 

Total 

Nutnbaof 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

Muyfield  . . 

Thos.  Hovle  and  Suns,  Manchester  . . 

334 

17 

110 

29 

63 

50* 

Ardnick  Bridge 

Leese,  Kershaw,  and  Co.  . ditto  . 

107 

10 

11 

Ancoats  Bridge. 

John  Gallimore  ....  ditto 

23 

19 

1 

Stiunceways  and 

Uoates,  Heald,  Wilson,  end  Uo., ditto  . 

^0 

6 

150 

50 

Levensholme. 

Adelphi  . 

Gisborne,  Wilson,  and  Wilson  ditto 

London  Place  . 

Baylev  and  Keeling  . . near  ditto 

120 

3 

26 

36 

16 

A?ecroft  Bridire 

Ccstoa  and  Lycetl  , . . ditto 

Bank  Bridire 

Wood  and  Wright  . . . ditto 

102 

20 

Bowkcr  Bank  . 

Fielding  and  Rowbottom  . . ditto 

Blakeley  . , 

Wilson  and  Criglilaii  . . . ditto 

30 

2 

68 

34 

Seedlev 

Coates  and  Heald.  . . . ditto 

Harpurhey  . 

Charles  Neville  ....  ditto 

34 

2 

lo 

Trub  Smiihv 

Burford  and  Kav  ....  ditto 

31 

2 

Rhodes  . . . 

S.  Schwabe  and  Co.,  Middleton  . 

261 

16 

197 

92 

Slanafeld  Hall  . 

Burgess  and  Townsend,  near  Rochdale  . 

139 

7 

83 

BellHeld  Hall  . 

William  Benecke  nnd  Co.  ditto 

102 

4 

Clayton  Vale 

Daibyshire  and  Pope,  near  Manchester  . 

96 

4 

32 

Gale 

James  Hudson  and  Co.,  nearLittleborough 

113 

1 

73 

15 

Junction  . . 

John  Scholes,  near  Saddlen-onh  . . 

Burnley 

Margeriauns  and  Glover,  near  Burnley  . 

160 

6 

46 

12 

80 

Love  Cloujfli  . 

Cooke  and  Unsworlh  . ditto 

72 

2 

Sunny  Side 

John  Brooks  ....  ditto 

283 

5 

156 

Lower  House  . 

John  and  James  Dugdale,  Padiliam  . . 

145 

8 

Sabden 

Sheriff  Foster,  Gillett,  and  Hindle,  near 

Clilhsroe 

336 

16 

147 

67* 

Primrose 

James  Thompson,  Brother,  ami  Sons,  near 

Clitheroe 

386 

29 

206 

142 

Barrow  . 

Ainsworth,  Svkes,  and  Co.,  near  Clitheroe 

80 

3 

5 

Ermaghlon  Grove 

Ainsworth,  Sykes,  and  .^oswortb,  near 

Manchester 

83 

Oakenshaw 

Fort  and  Co.,  Accrington  .... 

340 

7 

137 

Broad  Oak 

Hargreaves,  Dugdale,  and  Co.,  in  Ac- 

crington 

482 

16 

186 

Plantation  Mills 

■lames  Grimshaw,  near  Accrington  . 

103 

68 

Church  Bank  . 

Robert  Pee!  and  Co.,  Blackburn  . , 

114 

12 

Ditto 

Frederick  Steiner  . ditto  . . 

Fox-bill  Bank  . 

Simnson.  Rostmn.  and  Cn  Aivrin^r^n 

386 

25 

207 

Brookside  . 

Reddish  Bickham  and  Co.,  nr  RlanVKnm 

121 

Sprinir  Vale 

John  Wardley  and  Co.,  near  Darwen 

34 

1 

Mill  Hill  . . 

Robert  Turner  and  Co.,  near  Blackburn  . 

253 

18 

Brinscall 

John  Wright  and  William  Aylmer,  near 

Chorley 

130 

Danven  . . 

Potter  and  Ros.s,  in  Darwen  *.  . . 

50 

Irwell  Springs  . 

Hamer,  Clough,  Smith,  and  Holgate,  near 

Rochdale 

19 

RockliiTe  Vale  . 

Smith  and  Lockett,  Baciip  .... 

Denham  Springs 

Riciiard  Holden,  near  Chorley  . . , 

Kemp  Mill  . . 

Sandirmd,  Moon,  and  Layton,  nr.  Chorley 

16 

IB 

Bazendale  . 

R.  and  M.  Smith  ....  ditto  . 

200 

8 

Brikacen  . 

Samuel  and  G.  Poller  . . . ditto  . 

Bannister  Hall  . 

Charles  Sn-ainscn  and  Son  . ditto  . 

74 

Eceleston  . . 

Thomas  Bentley  ....  ditto  . 

33 

9 

3 

1 . 

9 
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I. — List  or  Paisx  Works— conlwmed. 


! 

NaXE  ol  WOBES.  ^ 

NaUES  of  C.VUCO  PaiBTBBS. 

Adult* 

21  Years  of  Age 
uml  upward*. 

I'oung  Penoos  1 
letween  13  & 18 1 
Yeats  of  Age.  | 

Children  I 

under  1 1 

3 Yeats  uf  Age.  | 

Total 
luntkec  of 

M. 

F.  1 

K. 

F. 

F. 

Richard  Cobden  and  Brothers  ditto  . 

77 

6 

161 

S3 

George  Kendrick  Gill,  near  Bolton  . 

Waterhouses 

William  Yates,  in  Blackrod  .... 

Horaich  Vale  . 

Uig|in,  Darbvshire,  and  Chippendale, 

1 

near  Bolton 

236 

6 

129 

31 

67  ! 

S3 

Bradshaw  Hall  . 

Callender,  Bickbam,QndCo.,  near  Bolton 

239 

3 

77 

28 

65  i 

39 

Tooial  Bridge  . 

John  Anderton,  near  Bolton  .... 

1 

Burv  Ground  . 

Hardman  and  Price,  Buiy  .... 

i 

Tottington  Mill . 

Nelson,  Knowles,  and  Co.,  near  Bury 

144 

4 

96 

10 

93  1 

44 

Kirkless  Mill  . 

Hall  and  Gorton  . . . ditto  . 

79 

1 

43 

6 

28  1 

IS 

BolhoU 

William  Sudreii  . . . ditto  . . 

90 

3 

84 

5 

28  ; 

25 

Rose  Bunk  . . 

Jackson,  W'atson,  and  Greig,  ditto  . 

78 

4 

24 

1 

27 

8 

Siubbins 

John  Wardle  ....  ditto  . 

Rumsbottom 

William  Grunt  und  Brothers,  ditto  . 

183 

3 

82 

8 

85 

42 

Cobhouse  Nab  . 

Doody  and  Price  . . . ditto  . 

92 

1 

49 

8 

30 

21 

Hollins  Vale 

Swanick  and  Johnson  . . ditto  . 

66 

4 

20 

2 

7 

2 

Hampson  Mill  . 

Nuitail,  Giles,  andWatchurst,  ditto  . . 

Not  at  work. 

Blackford  Bridge 

William  Cowsill  . . . ditto  . 

117 

2 

35 

3 

21 

20 

Spring  Water  . 

Alired  Thomas  and  Co.,  near  RadcliSe  . 

34 

119 

7 

Radcliffe  Shop  . 

Hutchinson  and  Sons  . ditto 

27 

6 

33 

11 

Mount  Zion 

Horrocks,  Guodlad,  and  Worthington, 

Radclilfe 

Belmont 

West  and  Winder,  near  Blackrod. 

40 

29 

Pre«olee 

John  Roberts  and  Co.,  near  Bolton  . 

7 

3 

6 

Tootul\ale. 

Henry  Crompton  . . ditto  . , . 

Know  Mill  . 

Roxbuigii  and  Co.  . ditto  . . 

96 

36 

■2 

37 

19 

Qnarlion  Vale  . 

Geo.and  John  Millington,  ditto  . . 

26 

3 

22 

17 

Turton  Mill 

James  Greaves . . . ditto  . 

25 

26 

Dain  Water  • 

James  Andrews,  New  Mills  .... 

47 

29 

22 

35 

22 

17 

Cumpstull  Bridge 

Geoi^e  Andrew  and  Sons,  New  Mills  . 

71 

3 

14 

1 

25 

16* 

Hodge  Mill  . . 

Richard  Matley,  near  Mottram  . . . 

HolUiigworlbMlI 

Thomas  and  John  DalUm,  near  Mottram. 

56 

5 

11 

3 

16 

4 

Dintiug  Vale 

Ednvund  Potter,  Glossop 

151 

5 

53 

5 

37 

55* 

Garrison  . 

J.  Bennet,  Executor  to  Thomas  Oldham, 

Hayfield  ........ 

11 

12 

23 

13 

Wood  Print-work 

Tsylor  and  Lucas,  Hayfield  .... 

53 

28 

3 

2U 

10 

London  Place  . 

Ingham  and  Yates,  ditto 

10 

4 

Furness 

Loyd,  Buchau,  and  Welch,  Disley 

78 

43 

28 

54 

56 

49 

Sirines  Hall 

Charles  Hobinson  . . ditto  . . . 

293 

8 

93 

10 

123 

109* 

M Olid  End 

Lawrence  Short  . . . ditto  . 

Rock  Mill  . . 

John  and  Charles  Yates  . ditto  . 

48 

17 

4 

6 

S 

Spring  Vale 

(Late)  Brown  and  Powell,  near  Stockport 

ild'boar  Clough 

Charles  PallVeyman,  near  Macclesfield  . 

Marsland 

John  Marsland  and  Brothers,  Stockport  . 

245 

6 

112 

50 

60 

54 

Reddish  Mills  . 

Becker,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  near  Stockport 

Cliadkirk  . . 

Sydda'ii  and  Addison,  near  Stockport 

11 

15 

Cheaiile  Vale  . 

Downes  ond  Fiirnough,  Cheadle  . 

36 

i 

25 

3 

9 

4 

Shepley  Hall 

John  Lowe  and  Cu.,  near  Ashton  . 

188 

4 

35 

2 

32 

10 

Hyde  . . 

John  and  Robert  Ashton,  Hyde  • . . 

77 

107 

56 

168 

Carbrook  . . 

James  Reynolds  and  Co..  Staley  Bridge  . 

23 

3 

11 

9 

Cheadle  Grove 

Thomas  Duckworth,  Cheadle .... 

•MedlockVale  . 

Otho  Hulme  and  Sons,  near  Oldham 

Total 

8.621) 

484 

4,147 

995 

3,616 

2 030 

Tbeie  are  good  schools,  supported  by  the  masters,  in  connexion  with  those  establishments  marked  thus  (*). 


4.  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  returns  only  give  the  number  of  the  children  LAxcAsmoE 

employed  at  the  time  the  return  was  made ; and  it  has  often  happened  that  at  that  Gttot'-'jpa- 

time  half  the  tables  in  the  works  have  been  standing  idle.  1 have,  however.  Report  by 
obtained  from  a statistical  table  of  the  ti-ade  the  exact  number  of  block  tables  in 

each  establishment  in  this  distiict,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  children  which 
would  be  required  were  the  tables  in  full  u’ork.  There  are  in  the  whole  of  the 
print-works  just  euumerated  8156  single  block  tables  requiring,  when  working, 
one  child  each  ; and  168  long  tables,  each  requiring  two  children  when  working ; 
the  whole  number,  therefore,  of  children  employed,  supposing  the  tables  to  be  in  full 
work  (which,  however,  is  rarely  the  cjise),  would  be  84>92. 

5.  To  ascertain  the  ages  at  which  children  commence  work  in  the  print-grounds 
I adopted  the  following  plan : I took  a sheet  of  returns,  indiscriminately,  from 
each  section  of  the  district.  I then  deducted  the  length  of  time  the  child  had  been 
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Lancashire  at  work  from  the  present  age,  as  shown  by  the  returns ; this  gives  the  age  at  which 
PiuMT  Grounm.  commenced  work ; from  the  ages  so  obtained  1 tooK  the  whole  number 

Report  hy  ))ctween  four  and  five,  including  those  at  five,  between  five  and  six,  including  those 
J.  L.  Kenvedtj,'E.i({.  at  six,  and  so  on,  up  to  thirteen,  in  columns,  headed  as  in  the  following  table 


Undeiand 
inclusive 
of  5. 

Between 
5 and  6. 

Between 
6 and  7. 

Between 
7 and  8. 

8 anJ*^ 

Beiween 
9 and  10. 

Between 
10  and  11. 

Between 
11  aud  12. 

Between 
12  and  13. 

Total. 

1 

3 

68 

133 

136 

127 

49 

26 

2 

565 

The  result  shows  that,  out  of  565  children  taken  at  random,  very  nearly  two-thirds 
began  to  work  before  they  were  nine  years  old ; that  of  that  number  one  began 
between  four  an<l  five,  three  between  five  and  six,  68  between  six  and  seven,  133 
between  seven  and  eight,  156  behveen  eight  and  nine,  127  between  nine  and  ten, 
49  between  ten  and  eleven,  26  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  t^vo  between  twelve 
and  thirteen. 


DeseriplioTi  n( 
Piftccs  of  Work. 

Wont  of  »rnim<rtrjr  in 
llie  buildiiigi. 


XxMption*. 

Old  btoekihnpn  iwii- 
olly  low  iu  tbe  ruof. 

Av«mcre  dimentious 
of  bliKksbupi. 

AvvracQ  he'ijht  of 
tuuf. 


Mode  of  heotiD;;. 
Siovet  prvfcrrvd. 

n>j{b  temprruture  os> 
Kenliol  iu  bloclcihopi. 


Fnisbylerian. 

Cireulaiiou  of  sir 
nt-cinoorj'. 

Keosuo  for  this. 


Free  from  steam. 

Smell  of  the  culotir. 
From  vhat  it  arises. 


Pencil  blue,  liov  made. 
l)i«ai;rse*bl«  i>lour, 
aad  cause. 

Arms  of  men  ulcerated. 

Arm-rovers  nsed. 
Cites  very  nire. 


II. — Description  of  the  Places  op  Work. 

6.  The  print-grounds  in  wliich  the  processes  above  described  are  carried  on 
are  generally  very  irregularly  built,  without  any  regard  to  symmetry  of  architecture. 
They  seem  to  be  a succession  of  after-thoughts,  and  might  to  the  eye  of  a printer 
atford  an  epitome  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  calico-printing  in  this  country.  There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  general  statement. 

7.  Broad  Oak,  Primrose,  and  Bratlshaw  Hall,  and  many  others,  might  be  cited 
as  instances  to  the  contrary.  In  the  old  print-grounds  the  blockshops  are  low  in 
the  roof ; but  there  is  the  greatest  difference  to  be  observed  in  those  of  recent  dtUe. 

8.  Blockshops  will  average  from  12  to  30  yards  in  length,  and  from  7 to  9 in 
breadth.  The  i-oof  in  the  old  blockshops,  in  many  instances,  is  not  more  than  8 feet 
high;  but  in  almost  all  the  modern  shops,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
will  be  found  from  9 to  12  feet  high,  and  even  higher  in  some  cases,  where  there 
is  no  ceiling,  and  the  room  is  open  to  the  rafters. 

9.  They  are  usually  heated  by  a large  iron  stove,  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  pipe 
or  flue  of  which  passes  up  the  centre  of  the  shop.  These  stoves  are  preferred 
as  giving  a greater  change  of  air  than  steam-pipes,  which  are  occasionally  used. 

10.  The  temperature  of  the  blockshops  usually  varies  from  65®  to  80®.  This 
appears  to  be  essential,  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  be  dried  quickly  to  prevent  tbe 
mordants  from  spreading. 

11.  The  shops  ai-e  ventilated  by  revolving  funs,  sliding  parts,  and  swivels  ia 
the  windows,  wooden  ventilators  in  the  walls  and  roof,  and  in  some  cases  bva 
ventilator  iu  the  roof  (facetiously  called  a Presbyterian,  from  its  turning  ^vith  every 
change  in  the  mud). 

12.  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  blodc 
shops,  as  the  atmosphere  at  65®  to  80®  soon  takes  up  the  moisture  from  the  pieces: 
and  as  the  temperature  could  not  be  conveniently  raised  (for  if  it  were  the  men  could 
not  u'ork),  there  is  only  one  alternative  left,  which  is  to  allow  a rapid  change  of  air 
through  the  building.  (See  Mr.  Gi-uham’s  Evidence.) 

13.  These  shops  are  quite  free  from  steam,  and  the  air  is  perfectly  cleai-.  I men- 
tion thi.s  as  1 believe  an  erroneous  opinion  exists  on  this  point.  The  smell  of  die 
colour  is  perceived  on  entering  the  room.  I made  especial  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
this,  and  was  informed  that  it  arose  from  acetic  acid  (or  strong  vinegar)  more  or  less 
used  in  the  composition  of  nearly  all  colours.  It  is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  is  : 
even  imperceptible  after  remaining  a short  time  in  the  i*oora. 

14.  Pencil  blue,  which  is  formed  by  boiling  together  caustic,  potash,  indigo, and  ! 

orpiment,  and  is  afterwards  thickened,  has  a disagreeable  odour,  not  arising  fromthfi 
orpiment,  but  from  the  dioxydised  indigo.  ' 

15.  I liave  noticed  that  the  arms^of  the  printers  using  this  are  slightly  spotted 

or  ulcerated.  This  arises  from  their  allowing  the  arms  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
printed  piece  before  it  is  diy.  I have  seen  a man  wearing  arm-covers,  which  : 
entirely  prevent  it;  but  thi.s  is  a comparatively  rare  occurrence.  A man  who  I 
had  been  a block-printer  55  years  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  until  lately.  : 
(See  Mr.  Graham’s  Evidence.)*  ■ j 


• ChiIJrett  are  never  used  in  teering  this  colour. 
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16.  The  same  colours  are  used  in  the  blockshops  as  in  the  machine-rooms,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  ; scarcely  more  than  a quart  being  used  at  each  table  in  the  block- 
shop.  ivhilst  in  the  machine-room  three  gallons  are  sometimes  used  at  each  machine. 

17.  The  colours  which  have  been  mentioned  are,  I believe,  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  termed  injurious,  although  the  whole  number  used  in  the  ti-ade  amounts  to 
upwards  of  100. 

18.  The  stoves  are  often  overheated ; and  I have  occasionally  seen  them  nearly 
red-hot.  In  some  shops,  however,  a very  good  regulation  exists — ^the  porter  of  the 
room  keeps  the  hey  of  the  stoves,  and  tends  the  hre  when  requisite ; but  in  many 
cases  the  printers  themselves  feed  the  lire,  and  make  it  hotter  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for. 

19.  In  what  is  called  blotching,  or  grounding,  where  a great  quantity  of  colour 
is  laid  on  the  pieces  at  once,  a high  temperature  is  requisite  to  dry  them ; and  there- 
fore this  process  is  usually  carried  on  near  to  the  stove,  where  the  heat  is  much 
greater. 

20.  The  rooms  are  lighted  by  gas,  oil,  and  candles.  I have  heaid  the  men  com- 
plain of  the  impurity  and  noxious  effluvia  of  the  gas  used  in  some  works ; but  I much 
doubt  whether  it  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  gas  not  being  well  purified.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  employers,  I must  say  I have  often  seen  the  gas  turned  up  much  too  high  by 
the  workmen  themselves,  who  are  not  aware  that  they  do  not  uecesarily  increase  the 
light  by  so  doing,  but  that  a large  portion  of  gas  escapes  without  being  burnt,  and 
in  passing  through  the  flame  becomes  decomposed,  and  the  carbon  is  precipitated. 
The  air  soon  becomes  loaded  with  small  particles,  and  in  this  state  it  is  almost  in- 
tolerable. It  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  range  of  the  cock  should  be  cur- 
tailed to  the  point  which  would  aflbrd  the  ma.\imuniof  liglitwith  the  least  possible 
escape  of  unconsumed  gas. 

»l.  The  privies  are  almost  invariably  detached  from  the  print-shops^  so  that  the 
annoyance  from  their  effluvia  is  never  felt  by  the  workpeople. 

22.  Decency  dictates  that  there  should  be  separate  privies  for  the  males  and 
females  which  is  not  always  the  case.  In  one  establishment  ivhich  I visited,  oh- 
serring  both  men  and  women  standing  about  the  privy,  I asked  if  there  was  not  a 
convenience  exclusively  for  the  femdes,  and  was  informed  "it  was  all  the  place 
they  had  both  for  men  and  women.” 

23.  Print-grouuds  are  usually  situated  at  the  edge  of  streams,  or  where  there  are 
facilities  of  obtaining  water ; tliey  arc  well  drained,  and,  I should  say,  on  the  whole 
not  unhealthy. 

24.  Many  of  them  are  not  whitewashed,  and  not  sufficiently  cared  for  as  regards 
cleanliness  ; but  there  are  many  brandies  of  the  trade  in  which  there  is  a great  deal 
of  dirt  and  slopping  which  seem  unavoidable. 

25.  The  dyeing  and  bleaching  departments  are  usually  carried  on  in  detached 
buildings,  open  to  the  roof,  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  roof  and  ivindovs,  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape. 

26.  The  floor  is  flagged,  aud  there  are  gutters  for  the  waste  water  to  run  dorni. 
Tlie  floor  however  is  usually  very  ivet  notivithstanding  this  precaution.  The  work- 
people are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  thick  wooden-smed  clogs  and  oiled  woollen 
leggings,  and  are  therefore  not  so  much  inconvenienced  by  it  as  might  be  expected. 


L&xcaeuire 
Ptujrr  GROnxDS. 

Keport  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
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III. — The  Nature  op  the  Work. 

27.  The  persons  employed  in  colour-making  are  two  to  three  men,  and  iu  Mature  of  Work, 
some  cases  the  same  number  of  young  persons  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  under 

the  superintendence  of  a chemist.  The  hours  of  work  in  this  depurtment,  as  in  all 
others,  are  very  irregular.  It  is  in  this  process  that  the  effluvia  arising-  from  the 
colour  are  most  felt,  especially  in  preparing  the  mordant  called  steam-blue,  uduch  is 
formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a solution  of  yellow  prussiaie  of  potasli,  and 
Ihickeued  in  a warm  state  u ith  gum  or  starch. 

28.  The  men  in  the  colour-shop  have  often  told  me  that  in  thickening  steam- 
blue  they  are  usually  affected  with  pain  across  the  forehead,  and  faintness,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  produced  temporary  insensibility.  I have  observed  in  some 
cases  when  this  process  has  been  going  forward,  that  the  eyes  have  slightly  pro- 
truded, and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  have  been  nmeh  distended.  Tliese  symp- 
toms, however,  are  not  of  long  duration,  and  appear  to  produce  no  permanent  effect 
on  the  constitution  or  longevity  of  the  colour-makers.  I am  informed  by  the  men 
themselves  that  they  never  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  employment  afterwai’ds,  and 
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I have  seen  many  old  men  in  these  shops  n ho  have  assured  me  that  they  have  been 
colour-makers  all  their  lives.  (See  evidence  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Clarke ; also 
witnesses  34  and  56.) 

29.  After  this  mordant  has  been  applied  to  cloth  it  is  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam  for  about  40  minutes  (from  this  process  it  receives  its  name); 
during  the  first  15  minutes  steaming  prussic  acid  is  driven  off  in  considerable 
quantities  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Graham)  ; but  as  this  is  always 
conducted  in  a place  quite  apart  from  the  workpeople,  the  prussic  acid  evolved  does 
not  in  any  ivay  affect  them.'* 

SO.  The  roller  printing-machines  are  eacli  tended  by  three  bands ; a man,  a 
young  pei-son  called  a “ back-teiiter,”  between  14  and  20  years  of  age,  and  a boy 
between  11  and  15  years  of  age,  called  a “ plaiter-down.”  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  machine  printing-shop  in  this  district  will  vary  from  about  8 to  36  per- 
sons in  eiicli,  according  to  the  number  of  machines.  The  machine-printer  stands 
in  the  front  of  the  machine,  as  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  impression  made  by  the 
roller  is  perfect. 

31.  The  back-tenter  stands  at  the  back  of  tbe  machine,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  tlie  cloth  has  no  creases  iu  it  as  it  ])asses  between  the  rollers,  and  that  it 
goes  in  evenly ; for  this  purpose  he  takes  hold  of  the  cloth  with  his  bauds  on  each 
side,  to  keep  the  unprinted  calico  distended  as  it  goes  between  the  rollers. 

32.  The  plaiter-down  (usually  a boy  of  12,  13,  14,  or  15  years  of  age)  sits  on  & 
stool  with  a stick  in  his  hand,  and  lays  the  printed  calico  in  folds  as  it  returns  again 
to  the  machine  printing-room  after  passing  through  the  jiadding-stoves,  where  the 
pieces  are  dried:  these  stoves,  at  the  hottest,  are  sometimes  heated  to  150°  Fah. 
The  regular  hours  of  work  in  the  machine-room  are  10|  per  day,  but  these  are  con- 
stantly departed  from  in  cases  of  brisk  demand,  and  the  macliines  are  kept  at  work 
till  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  even  12  o’clock  at  night,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

33.  No  persons  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  stoves  excepting  men,  and  they 
only  go  iu  for  a few  minutes  during  the  day ; indeed  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  remain  in  them  long.  I have  beard  of  children  being  found  playing  in  these 
places  for  their  own  amusement  during  the  dinner-hour,  but  they  have  no  necessity 
whatever  to  go  into  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade. 

34.  In  the  machine-room  the  effects  of  the  mordant  steam-blue  and  steam-greeu, 
which  also  contain  prussic  acid,  are  felt  by  the  workpeople.  The  same  effects  as  those 
described  as  occurring  in  the  colour-shop  occur  here : I saw  myself  several  cases  of 
this,  and  I believe  that  there  are  comparatively  few  men  who  can  work  stemn-blue  or 


• I am  indebied  to  my  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  now  in  tlie  employ  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Wright,  for  the  follow- 
ini'  analysis  of  lhe  chemu-al  action  which  takes  place  in  this  process.  He  assured  me  that  he  hadsubmiUed 
it  to  the  inspection  of  his  brother.  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  approved  of  it 
“ Prussic  acid  is  prepared  for  Inedioinal  purposes  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  distilling.  The  prussic  acid  comes  over  with  watery  vapour,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a 
proper  vessel.  The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  iji  this  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  that  for  the 
production  of  steam-blue;  but  as  it  is  made  by  distillaiion,  the  action  is  more  easily  Investigated,  and  the 
result  can  be  more  certainly  ascertained.  In  the  steam-blue  process  the  steaming  plays  the  part  of  the 
distillatioa  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid  (or  prussic  acid)  process.  The  result  in  each  case  is  the  same : the 
action  is  explained  as  follows: — 


“The  crystallised  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  a compound  of— 

“ I atom  cyanide  of  iron  ....  Cy  Fe. 

2 atoms  cyanide  of  potassium  . . 2 Cy  P, 

3 atoms  of  water 3 H 0. 


“ 2 atoms  of  yeUow  prussiate  of  potash  are  decomposed  by  3 atoms  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  distillaiwit 
they  produce— 

“Distilled  over — 3 atoms  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  3 Cy  H. 

Left  in  retort— 3 atoms  of  bisuli)hate  of  potash, 

3 (S  Oa  P 0-f-S  Oa  H 0). 

‘•These  in  the  water  employed  are  in  solution.)  There  is  besides  a yellow  product,  vrhich  is  2 Btoau 
of  cyanide  of  iron  combined  with  1 atom  of  cyanide  of  ^mtassium.  This  laat,  on  exposure  to  oxygen,  be- 
comes  blue. 


“ 2 atoms  of  yellow  prussiate 

of  potash J 

2 (Cy  Fe  -i-  2 Cv  P)  . . 


6 atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  . 
6 S Os  H 0 ' 


3 Cv 
3 P. 

3 H ; hydrocyanic  acid  dis- 

CyPX_  X 

2 Cv  Pb  \X 

— — .Cv  P -1-  2 Cv  Fe : vellow  pre- 
mpitate,  which  becomes  blue 

3H/ 

on  exposure. 

30- \ 

3 SO 

(S  ObP  0 + S 0»H  0); 

3 SO.  HO 

bisul|ihate  of  potash,  which 
remains  in  solution.” 
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steani-greeu  without  being  more  or  less  affected.  The  eyes  of  tlie  persons  who  are  LANCAsmnE 
printing  these  mordants  l>y  maclunery  usually  present  the  same  appearance,  viz.,  Gtoosos. 

that  the  blood-vessels  are  greatly  distended,  and  tlie  ball  of  the  eye  itself  is  slightly  R-port  by 
protruded;  it  does  not  generally  produce  any  great  degree  of  illness,  though  Mr.  J. L.  K«nueis,^^'\. 
Clarke  assures  me  tliat  in  some  cases  faintness  and  insensibility  have  occasionally 
ensued.  He  states  that,  tliou^i  they  frequently  use  these  mordants  at  the  print- 
works of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Wright,  there  have  only  been  four  cases  of  sickness 
from  this  cause  in  four  years,  and  that  the  sickness  only  lasted  for  a few  hours. 

Tn-o  cases  I examined  myself  of  Ijoys  who  had  been  affected,  one  of  tliem  the  day  in-ttf.nces. 
after  it  Iiappened  ; and,  judging  from  their  general  appearance  and  their  own  state- 
ments, I am  inclined  to  think  that  no  peiinanent  bad  effects  were  produced  on  their 
health. 

35.  “Resist  chrome  orange”  is  formed  of  sulphate  of  lead  with  a salt  of  copper 
made  into  a paste,  and,  when  used  in  the  machine-room,  often  produces  running  at 
the  nose,  and  in  some  cases  derangement  of'the  stomach  and  bowels:  this  arises  irom 
the  fl}'  or  fine  dust  from,  the  blanket  which  is  impregnated  with  this  paste,  being 
inhaled  into  the  nostril  and  mouth,  some  portions  of  it  find  their  way  into 
the  stomach,  and  praduce  an  effect  much  resembling  painter’s  cholic.  Tlie  same 
thing  happens  with  “ resist  white  paste, ivhich  is  furmed  of  a small  portion  of 
lead,  with  a salt  of  copper.  (See  evidence  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Clarke. 

■Vniilst  printing  these  colours  it  is  usual  for  the  machine-printer  and  back-tenter  to 
insert  small  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  up  tlie  nostrils,  and  I have  seen  the  men  Avear 
shawls  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  (Sec  witness  No.  59.)  By  taking  this  pre- 
caution the  disagreeable  consequences  above  mentioned  might  be  in  a great  degree 
avoided. 


Note. — These  preparaMons  are  called  resists,  because  when  printed  they  lake  the 
6rst  possession  of  the  cloth,  and  resist  or  keep  back  any  mordant  or  colour  that  may 
afterwards  be  passed  over  those  parts.  The  resist  white  paste,  for  instance,  is  printed 
on  the  wftiVe  calico  designed  to  he  dipped  blue.  The  indigo  penetrates  the  cloth  everv- 

or  kept  back,  and 
the  piece  receives 

a permanent  blue  dye. 

The  restsf  chrome  omtige  has  the  same  effect  in  resisting  the  indigo  as  tlie  resist 
white  paste,  but  it  is  so  prepared  that  while  it  is  resisting  or  prevenUng  the  entrance 
of  the  indigo  it  at  the  same  Utne  deposits  on  the  cloth  one  of  its  constituents,  namely 
the  oxide  of  lend,  the  basis  of  the  orange  colour,  whicli  is  afVerwai'ds  developed  by 
passing  the  pieces,  first  through  a chrome  bath,  and  afterwards  through  hot  lime- 
water. 


where  except  where  the  paste  has  been  printed ; it  is  then  resisted 
consequently  those  portions  of  calico  remain  white,  while  the  rest  of 


36.  The  plate  represents  the  block-printer  and  teerer  at  work.  The  einjiloy-  Bk»ck-priiitin« 
ment  of  these  children  is  to  spread  the  colour  evenly  on  a woollen  sieve  with  a 

small  hand-brush ; this  done,  the  block-printer  places  his  block  in  the  sieve,  and 
serves  it  with  colour ; he  then  applies  it  to  the  cloth,  giving  it  a slight  tup  with  the 
mall  or  mallet  which  be  holds  in  nis  left  hand.  During  the  time  wmcli  is  occupied 
in  applying  the  block  to  the  cloJh,  the  teerer  draws  his  brush  over  the  sieve  and 
lays  on  the  colour  evenly  as  before,  to  be  ready  for  tlie  next  serving  of  the  block. 

37.  There  is  one  teerer  to  each  block-printer;  there  is  a plan  lately  adopted 
of  making  long  tables  at  which  two  men  work  at  the  same  time ; but  in  tliese,  as  in 
the  others,  there  is  a teerer  to  each  block-printer. 

38.  The  teerera’  work  is  easy  and  does  not  require  much  muscular  exertion.  The 
colours  used  in  the  block-printer’s  shop  ai-e  almost  invariably  thickened  with  gum 
Senegal,  or  British  gum,  and  not  with  starch  which  u’as  formerly  used  ; they  are 
consequently  of  such  a consistency  as  to  be  easily  spread. 

39.  I have  seen  several  ingenious  contrivances  to  disjieQse  with  teerers.  In  Tcerinj-machines. 
two  print-grounds*  their  services  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  There  are,  however 

styles  ofivork  in  which,  I am  informed  by  the  best  authorities,  it  m\l  be  impossible 
to  dispense  with  them,  or  at  least  supply  tlieir  places  by  any  of  the  inventions  which 
oow  exist.  Rainbowiug,  a process  bywMcli  the  colour  is  spread  in  shades  on  the  sieve, 
c^ot  be  done  by  a teering-maebine  driven  by  power,  and,  for  the  finer  descriptions 
of  prints,  it  is  considered  that  the  colours  require  teering.  The  best  proof  I can 
^ve  of  this  is  the  fact  that  these  machines  are  not  used  by  Messrs,  Thompson, 

Messrs.  Cobden,  nor,  as  I have  been  informed,  by  any  establishment  in  the  fine 
t^e : and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  shops  where  they  have  been  tried  they  have  been 
'uscontinued.  (Messrs.  Heald,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Schwabe,  of  Rhodes.) 


* Messri.  Hudson  near  Littleborougb,  end  Mr.  Mstle;  at  Hodge. 
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Teerers'  employ- 
ment v&vied- 


40.  The  monotony  of  the  teerers’  employment  is  considerably  relieved  by  their 
liaving  to  bring  the  colour  from  the  colour  shop,  and  from  its  being  part  of  their 
Brin^ir  colour  and  duty  to  clean  the  blocks  and  sieves.  In  some  establishments  these  operations  are 
was  img  oc  $.  ^ performed  by  the  teerers  themselves.  The  sieves 

and  blocks  are  cleaned  in  a covered  shed,  containing  a trough,  with  a tap  of  hot 
and  cold  water  ; hut  in  many  it  is  done  at  the  margin  of  the  river  or  brook  where 
the  works  are  situated,  and  steps  are  laid  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Covered 
sheds,  for  tlie  washing  of  sieves  and  blocks,  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 
children  in  the  print-grounds.  Though  many  have  conveniences  of  this  kind, 
many  which  I have  visited  are  deficient  The  objections  to  the  employment  of 
very  young  children  in  print-grountls  do  not  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  but  rather  to  the  long  and  very  irregular  hours,  both  in  the 
night  and  day,  during  which  tliey  are  obliged  to  work,  which  at  a very  tender 
age  deprives  them  of  the  chance  of  relaxation  at  that  period  in  life  when  the 
frame  most  requires  it ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  takes  away  the  opportunity  of 
cultivating  and  developing  their  intellectual  powers.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  cruelty  practised  in  print-grounds,  and  I believe  there  was  formerly  ground  for 
this  allegation ; but  I do  not  Uiink  it  is  now  much  practised,  and  if  it  is,  I am 
persuaded  it  is  entirely  without  the  sanction  of  the  cjnployer.  Many  instances 
where  corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  are  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
teerers  and  block-printers,  hut  as  a proof  that  these  chastisejuents  are  not  verj' 
severe,  most  of  the  children  laughed  when  they  told  me  of  them. 

41.  In  the  white  room  there  are  always  several  girls  employed  in  every  esta- 
j blishmeut;  their  work,  which  is  called  hooking,”  consists  of  laying  the  plain 

and  printed  calico  in  folds.  Some  of  them  sew  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  calico 
together,  and  others  take  out  the  creases  from  the  cloth  by  striking  it  against  s 
frame  : this  operation  is  called  “ lashing-out.” 

42.  The  white  room  is  the  most  cleanly  department  in  a print-ground,  and  is 
usually  large  and  airy.  The  girls  are  generally  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  (See 
Evidence,  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  15,  19.) 

43.  The  usual  work-hours  are  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  and  sometimes 
eight  o’clock  in  tlie  evening;  but  in  this,  as  iu  all  other  depai'tments,  they  ai® 
irregular.  (See  Nos.  38, 39,  40.) 

44.  There  is  a good  deal  of  fly  (or  dust)  from  the  calico  in  this  room,  aud  immy 
of  the  girls  complain  of  slight  coughs,  which  may  be  probably  accounted  for  by  their 
inhaLug  the  dust.  Their  general  appearance,  however,  is  healthy. 

45.  The  drying-room  is  where  the  pieces  are  dried,  both  after  being  bleached 
and  before  they  are  finished.  In  this  department,  the  damp  pieces  are  put  throng 
a succession  of  tin  rollers  lieated  by  steam.  A good  deal  of  steam  rises  from  tfis 
process ; but  there  is  alwiys  a tvooden  funnel  placed  over  the  roller,  which  convfij^ 
the  steam  through  the  roof  without  its  coming  into  the  room. 

46.  The  cliildren  aud  young  persons  in  this  department  are  usually  from  10  to  20 


Crying-room. 
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years  of  age.  (See  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  67,  68,  70,  74.)  The  regular  hours  are  from  Lancxsihre 
pis  in  the  morning  to  six  o’clock  at  night ; but  these  are  frequently  departed  from.  Rounds. 

(See  witnesses  above  cited.)  Repon  by 

47.  In  the  dyehouse  a considerable  number  of  young  persons  ai*e  em  ployed  in  J’-  Kennedy , Ksg. 
“ winching,”  or  drawing  out  pieces  from  the  vats,  by  turning  round  a mneh  with  Dyehouse. 

one  hand,  and  laying  the  cloth  in  folds  with  the  other ; and  several  are  constantly 
wheeling  wet  pieces  from  the  dyehouse  and  wash-house  to  the  other  departments. 

48.  The  persons  in  this  department  are  usually  provided  with  oiled  woollen 
leggings,  ana  in  some  cases  during  the  summer  they  work  barefoot.  (See  Mr. 

Austin’s  evidence.) 

49.  The  dyehouse  is  the  most  disagreeable  department  by  far  in  a print-ground.  Mode  of  keepinc 
The  floor  is  always  wet,  and  the  steam  from  the  diffei-ent  processes  escapes  in  great  of 
quantities.  The  annoyance  from  the  steam  is  in  some  degree  removed,  however, 

by  the  roof  and  the  sides  of  the  wall  being  constantly  kept  open,  so  that  the 
steam  may  escape.  I saw  in  one  establishment  a very  nice  plan  of  keeping 
this  department  free  from  steam.*  It  was  done  by  putting  wooden  coverings 
to  all  the  dye-becks.  The  principle  is  much  the  same  as  the  pan-lid.  I under- 
stand it  has  been  adopted  and  found  to  answer  by  others  in  the  trade, t though  it  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  colours  are  not  so  fine  if  the  pieces  are  not  exposed  to 
the  air.  On  this  1 can  of  course  give  no  opinion ; hut  of  this  I urn  certain,  that  the 
dyehouse  in  which  I saw  this  plan  adopted  was  by  far  the  most  comfortable  one 
for  tlie  workpeople  that  I have  seen  in  the  trade ; the  floor  was  much  sloped  also 
towards  one  side,  so  that  the  water  easily  ran  off. 

50.  The  persons  employed  in  the  dyehouse  are  generally  from  13  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  full-grown  men.  Their  houiB  of  work  are  generally  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  six  at  night,  but  they  are  also  very  iiregular.  (See  Nos.  72,  34.) 

I am  told  by  an  eyewitness  that  he  has  often  seen  the  boys  wheeling  pieces 
almost  in  tlieir  sleep,  when  they  have  been  working  at  night,  and  remember  once 
hearing  a boy,  coming  up  to  the  pay-table,  on  being  asked  how  mucli  be  wanted, 
reply,  Imlf-asleep,  “ two  days,  13  hours  over-time.”i|; 

M.  In  the  dyehouse  I find  that  the  usual  complaints  are  rheumatism.  I liave  Skin  of  persona  in 
obseived  also  that  the  men  and  boys  are  occasionally  affected  with  a scorbutic  affec- 
tioQ  in  the  liauds  and  eyes,  which  they  call  scurvy.  Some  of  the  men  are  corpu- 
lent, and  their  general  appearance  is  healthy.  The  blue  dyehouse  is  a very  dis- 
agreeable place.  In  many  dyehouses  the  men  do  not  leave  the  works  at  the  dinner 
hour,  as  the  operation  in  some  instances  is  required  to  be  continuous.  (See  95, 
and  note  after  67.) 

52.  The  singeing-room  is  also  a disagreeable  department  for  the  workpeople.  Singe 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  persons  are  required  in  this 
process  in  any  establishment. 

53.  In  singeing  the  cloth,  it  is  drawn  over  a red-hot  cylinder,  in  order  to  burn  Process  desenbed. 
off  the  nap  on  the  surface.  It  is  also  done  by  gas  in  some  establishments. 

54.  The  air  in  the  singeing-room  is  filled  with  small  burnt  particles,  which  irritate  Burnt  paii ides 
the  nostrils  and  eyes  exceedingly.  On  going  into  tliis  room  with  a friend,  we  were 

both  instantly  affected : our  eyes  began  to  smart,  and  we  felt  a tickling  sensation  in  " * * 
the  throat  and  nostrils,  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  taking  snuff.  I noticed 
that  all  the  children  who  were  employed  in  this  room  were  more  or  less  affected 
^ith  inflammation  and  copious  discharge  from  the  eyes.  (See  17,  18,  19.) 

55.  The  hours  of  work  are  here  also  very  irregular.  Hoursof  work 

56.  A medical  gentleman  who  attended  me  stated  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  small  burnt  dust  inhaled  in  this  room  by  the  workpeople  must  be 
€xceedingly  irritating  to  their  lungs  and  air-tubes. 

IV. — Accidents. 

57.  In  the  block-printing  shops,  where  chiefly  children  under  13  are  employed  in  Accidents, 
a print-ground,  there  is  no  machinery  driven  by  power ; a reference  to  the  plate  will 

give  the  Board  as  good  an  idea  of  a block-table  as  possible.  The  table  consists  of 
a heavy  flag  placed  on  a wooden  frame-work.  A flag  is  used  for  the  top  of  the  Description  of 
table  instep  of  wood,  from  its  giving  greater  weight  and  steadiness  to  the  table ; block-table, 
a woollen  blanket  is  placed  on  the  flag,  and  the  cSico  to  be  printed  is  placed  on 


t Disbn?  Vale.  + Mr.  S.  Sohwabe,  near  Middleton. 

Uablishmenls'^”  *^  ^*^**'^**^*'^  * ^^^'*  ^'**’  hours  working  overtime  is  considered  a day  in  some 

M’  c 
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liANCAsmas  this.  The  fact  of  there  being  no  machinery  or  slmfting  in  the  biock-pi*inting  shop 
Prist  Groomds.  account  for  the  unfrequent  appearance  of  accidents  returned  in  the  tabulir 
Report  by  forms. 

J.L,  Kennedy,  58.  In  the  roller-printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  drying  departments  of  a 

Reason  ftr  the  in-  print-ground  machiuery  is  used,  and  in  these  processes  a considerable  number 
frequency  of  acc5«  slight  accidents  occur,  such  as  cut  and  liruised  fingers,  and  scalds,  hut  which  are 
not  of  such  a nature  as  to  require  surgical  aid,  or  so  serious  as  to  keep  the  sufferers 
from  tvorking 

59.  A few  accidents  also  occasionally  happen  in  almost  every  establishment,  of  i 
character  such  as  to  prevent  the  vrorkmeu  from  working  for  some  time;  hut  for- 
tunately they  are  rarely  so  serious  as  to  render  them  permanently  unfit  for  their 
occupation. 

60.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  conclusion  as  to  the  average  number  of 
accidents  which  occur  to  a given  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  as  the  result  must  depend  upon  so  many  circumstances  which  may  vary  in 
every  different  establishment  in  the  trade. 

61.  I have  however  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a correct  result  by  examining 
individually  all  the  persons  employed  in  a large  machine-printing  room. 

62.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  obtained  from  thirty-four  persons  in 
the  same  establishment,  employed  in  roller  printing  ; — 


Statistics  of  Accidents. 


Number 

of 

F«noti>. 

Age. 

iTumbtr  of  Yean 
Enployevk. 

<]mnbR  of 
"imetHutt. 

TimeloMby 
aid  Haiti. 

Requiring 

Suiglcal 

kttendooce. 

Niture  of  the  Accident. 

1 

41 

24 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

2 

24 

12 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

3 

17 

2 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

4 

15 

2 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

5 

23 

13 

Once. 

1 week. 

Yes. 

A severe  cut  received  whilst  sharpen- 

ing  the  doctor. 

6 

18 

4 months. 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

7 

43 

25 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

S 

15 

1 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

9 

16 

4 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

10 

15 

1 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

11 

SO 

18 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

12 

2S 

10 

Once. 

9 weeks. 

Yes. 

A severe  bruise,  but  the  arm  not  pe^ 

m&nently  injured. 

13 

IS 

2 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

14 

38 

26 

Ooce. 

3 weeks. 

Yes. 

A severe  cut  on  the  thumb. 

15 

21 

6 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

16 

15 

10  months. 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

17 

26 

13 

Once. 

2 days. 

Ym. 

Cut  on  the  thumb. 

18 

18 

3 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

19 

14 

1 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

20 

38 

30 

Once. 

S weeks. 

Yes. 

Two  finpera  severely  crushed. 

21 

22 

Si 

Once. 

1 week. 

Yes. 

Toe  crushed. 

22 

15 

7 mouths. 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

23 

35 

15 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

24 

23 

2 

Once. 

10  weeks. 

Yes. 

A severe  bruise  on  the  wrUt. 

25 

15 

1 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

26 

32 

20 

Once. 

None. 

Yes. 

Slight  bruise. 

27 

19 

3 

Once. 

15  weeks. 

Yes. 

Lost  little  finger. 

28 

14 

1 

Never. 

None. 

29 

13 

1 tnoQth. 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

SO 

27 

16 

Once. 

None. 

Yes. 

Finger  crushed  not  severely. 

31 

18 

5 

Never. 

None. 

32 

25 

15 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

33 

18 

1 month. 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

34 

15 

1 

Never. 

None. 

No. 

ArerageS  years. 

Total  1C 

4 weeks. 

63.  From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  amongst  34  persons  who  had  worked 
at  machine-printing  on  an  average  8 yeax-s  each  ; there  were  10  accidents,  or  *» 
average  of  per  annum ; all  of  which  were  so  severe  as  to  require  surgkil 
attendance,  and  kept  tlie  men  injured  from  work  4 weeks  each  on  the  average. 

64.  Assuming  this  result  to  be  correct,  and  calculating  the  chances,  each  pets'* 
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of  ibe  34  might  expect  to  have  a similar  accident,  if  he  continued  working  at  that  LiNCASHiRi 
emplovnient  for  27  years.  Pai.TrGxouNUfi. 

65!  The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Southam,  foi-merly  surgeon  at  the  Report  by 
Sall'ord  Dispensary : — J-L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

“ Von  were  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Salford  Dispensary  ? — Yea,  I was.  Mr.  Southam ‘s 

“Had  you  many  cases  of  accident? — Yes,  a considerable  number  of  slight  cases  of 
lacerated  and  bruised  fingers ; and  a few  accidents  of  a more  serious  nature,  but  there  were  *• 

bv  far  the  most  cases  of  injury  to  fingers  than  any  others.  I am  sure  that  any  young  man 
who  happens  to  be  at  the  Salford  Dispensary  will  have  every  opportunity  of  practice  in 
that  department  of  the  profession.  , 

'•  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  from  what  description  of  employments  you  had  the  greatest  Accidents  more  fre* 
number  of  accidents  ? — think  we  had  the  most  from  calico  print-works,  for  I was  frequently  quent  in  calico 
called  out  of  my  bed  at  night  to  attend  such  cases,  and  the  patients  said  they  worked  in  the  pdnt*shops  rtan  in 
print-works,  whiclt  makes  me  remember  it.  I’here  were  al^  a number  of  cases  from  the  nianufac- 
various  nulls  and  manufactories  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  When  1 have  inquired  how  the  accidents 
happened,  the  patients  have  described  them  as  ha\ing  occurred  while  they  were  putting  cotton, 
tla*s,  or  cloth  through  rollers,  and  that  they  had  put  their  fingers  too  far,  and  so  had  been 
caught.  I have  never  seen  the  machines  myself,  so  that  I cannot  describe  them  to  you  ; but 
the  fingers  had  frequently  the  appearance  they  would  have  had,  had  tliey  passed  through 
rollers." 

66.  The  number  of  accidents  which  appear  to  have  come  to  the  Salford  Dis- 
pensary, may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  its  proximity  to  many  large  e.sta- 
hUshmeiits ; every  case,  however  trifling,  seems  to  have  been  sent  at  once  to  the 
dispensary. 

67.  The  accidents  which  occur  in  the  machine-printing  room  usually  happen, 
to  the  “back-tenters”  whilst  they  are  holding  the  cloth  previous  to  its  passing 
through  the  rollers;  if  they  bold  too  tight  they  cannot  get  their  Angers  disengaged 
in  time,  and  sometimes  get  the  ends  of  their  Angers  severely  crushed. 

68.  The  machine-printers,  “ back-tenters,”  and  plaiters-down,"  are  all  liable 
to  cut  themselves  whilst  cleaning  and  sharpening  “ the  doctor,”  which  is  n flat 
piece  of  steel  sharpened  like  a knife,  and  used  tor  scraping  the  colour  from  the 
surface  of  the  rollers,  but  leaving  the  colour  in  the  interstices  of  the  engraved 
pattern  to  be  imprinted  on  the  cloth. 

69.  In  the  hooking  departments  a few  accidents  occur  from  the  children 
hurting  themselves  with  the  hooks;  and  in  the  dye-house  there  are  a few  slight 
cases  of  scalding;  but  generally  all  the  accidents  which  occur  in  print  grounds 
are  such  as  might  be  avoided  by  ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  the  work-people 
themselves. 

70.  A curious  case,  showing  the  necessity  of  throwing  the  responsibOity  on  those  instance  Rowing 

who  have  the  best  means  of  preventing  accident,  occurred  to  me  while  walking  on  the  re* 

the  Bolton  and  Preston  Raihvay.  My  friend  tyho  accompanied  me  called  my  gponsibmty  for 
attention  to  some  men  who  were  cyonisiiig  logs  of  wood  for  the  sleepers  on  which  preventing  acd- 
the  rails  were  to  be  laid,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  arsenic  was  used  in  them- 

large  quantities  in  the  process.  I put  the  following  questions  to  the  men  who  selves. 

were  at  work ; — 

“ Hare  you  ever  been  afifected  by  the  fumes  arising  from  that  process  ? — Yes ; we  had 
bieakings-out  on  our  faces  and  private  parts,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  our  work  from  its 
effects. 

You  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  that  way  at  the  present,  time? — No;  none  of  us  have 
been  affected  lately.” 

71.  Mr.  Adie,  the  engineer,  who  was  by  at  the  time,  stated  to  me  that  during  Mr.Adie’s  eridence. 
the  last  sqmmer  the  men  had  been  frequently  absent  from  this  cause,  but  that  it 

hatl  happened  always  from  their  own  carelessness. 

72.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  pay  then  wages  whilst  absent  from 
sickness,  and  to  take  them  back  ^ain  as  soon  as  they  were  well,  but  that  lately 
he  had  given  strict  orders  that  it  any  man  were  ill  again  fi-om  that  cause  he 
slmuld  ho  discharged  and  his  place  supplied  by  another,  and  tliat  it  had  the  desired 
enect,  for  the  men,  knowing  the  consequences,  had  become  more  careful,  and  that 
since  that  order  had  been  put  in  force  they  were  all  quite  well,  and  there  were 
now  no  more  complaints  of  the  effects  of  the  arsenic. 

73.  In  the  parts  of  a print-ground  where  there  is  machinery,  as  in  the  inachine- 

wm,  drying-room,  and  dyehouse,  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  seem  to 
t^*^  generally  as  is  compatible  with  the  convenient  carrying  on  of 

C 2 
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Lascjlshiiik 
Print  Grocnss. 

Report  by 
J.  L.  Kenrudy,  Es<i. 

Wages. 

Mode  of  hiring  (he 
chiidren . 


\Vage<  earned  per 
week  by  working 
ovtrtiDtc. 


Wages. 


Mo  paying  the 
chitdien. 


The  opinion  of  a 
workiiig  man  on  the 
effects  offortnightly 
nnd  nioiilhlypay- 
ment.s. 


Mode  of  paying 
wages  in  print- 
grounds. 


Tetnplation  to  be 
extmvBgnnt  on  re- 
ceivin': a large  sum 
of  money  in  hand 
at  once. 


V. — Mode  of  Hiring  and  Paying  Wages. 


74.  The  children  are  invariably  hired  by  the  employers,  and  not  by  the  adult  for 
whom  they  work.  By  a reference  to  the  tabular  forms  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
wages  of  the  children  range  from  Is.  6c?.  to  3^.  per  week,  according  as  the  supply 
of  them  is  greater  or  less.  The  agreements  as  to  the  employment  of  the  childreo 
are  made  between  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  employer.  I never  heard 
that  any  specific  agreement  is  made  that  they  should  work  at  all  hours  they  may  be 
required ; but  the  fact  is,  they  always  do  so,  w'hen  there  is  any  necessity  for  their 
so  doing.  (See  teerers’  evidence.)  I have  inquired  particularly  as  to  whether 
masters  lend  money  to  the  parents,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  labour  ot  the  children, 
but  I have  never  heard  an  instance  of  it  in  tbis  trade. 

75.  The  wages  of  the  back-tenter  in  the  machine-room  are  generally  1 U.  per 
week  standing  wages  for  the  regular  hours  of  work,  viz.,  60  hours  per  week  ; but 
there  is  fi-equently  overtime,  and  I have  heard  of  a back-tenter  increasing  bis 
earnings  from  11^.  to  16#.  per  week  in  this  way. 

76.  The  machine-printers  ai'e  paid  standing  wages  of  30#.  to  2/.  per  week,  of  sixty 
hours  and  tliey  are  ako  allowed  overtime.  I have  beard  of  tbeir  earning  as  much  as 
2/.  16#.  with  the  over-time  included.  In  some  print-grounds  it  is  the  custom  to 
pay  standing  wages  of  2/.  os.  per  week,  without  over-time.*  I undei-stand  that  t 
good  machine-printer,  who  can  manage  a five-colour  machine,  can  generally  com- 
mand 2/.  per  week.  The  block-printers’  wages  are  very  vaidable,  depending  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  style  of  work  they  are  upon:  they  earn  1#.  apiece  for 
blocking,  on  an  average,  and  can  do  on  au  average  from  three  to  six  in  a day,  and, 
consequently,  will  earn  from  \l.  to  1/.  10#.,  and,  with  over-time,  as  much  as  21.  per 
week  while  at  work. 


#.  d. 

The  Plaiters-down  will  earn  from  3 0 to 


Winders  „ 3 0 

Drj'ing-macbines  „ 4 0 

Hookers  of  pieces  „ 4 0 

Blue-dyers  „ 4 0 

Lookers-over  „ 4 0 

Manglers  ,,  5 0 

Washers  „ 5 0 

Madder-dyers  „ 4 0 

These  are  all  apprentices  fBlock-cutters  „ 6 0 

ami  do  not  get  fuluEngravere  „ 5 0 

wages.  ICalico-printers  „ 4 0 


s.  d. 

5 0 per  week. 

4 0 

7 6 

5 6 

5 6 

8 0 

6 0 and  7s. 

8 0 

5 0 

7 0 

6 0 

8 0 


These  are  the  wages  of  the  young  persons  between  13  and  18  who  are  engaged  . 
in  the  preceding  occupations.  ; 

77.  The  children  and  young  persons  are  usually  paid  by  standing  wages  and  : 

over-time,  and  are,  in  all  cases,  paid  by  the  employer,  and  not  by  the  adult  ivhom  ‘ 
they  assist.  | 

78.  In  this  place  I may  mention  a representation  which  has  frequently  lee?  , 
made  to  me  by  working  men,  on  the  effect  of  fortnightly  aud  monthly  paymenls;  j 
and  their  suggestion  appears  to  me  so  just  tliut  I shall  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  it. 

79.  In  many  print-grounds,  and  especially  those  in  remote  districts,  it  has 
been  and  is  customary  to  pay  the  people  every  foirtnight,  and  even  every  month 
(see  Nos.  37  and  51)  ; and  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  give  a bill  with  tlie  wliole  ; 
wages  to  one  pereon ; the  men  then  adjourned  with  him  to  the  public-house  to  have  ; 
it  distributed,  and  every  man  was  obliged  to  spend  6d;  in  drink  for  the  go«l  I 
of  the  house  ;t  this  6d.  worth  of  drink  frequently  brought  on  a craving  for  more, 
and  ofteu  the  night  finished  in  a debauch.  The  mischiei  did  not  end  here,  for  Mr. 
D.  Cooper,  of  Primrose,  states  that  he  has  formerly  known  as  many  as  20,  30, 

40  men  absent  on  the  Monday  morning  following  the  pay.  At  Primrose  the  plan  erf 
monthly  payments  has  been  changed,  and  the  same  witness  informed  me  that  » | 
material  alteration  had  been  observed  in  the  habits  of  the  people  since  the  chan^.  ^ 
and  tliat  tiiere  is  now  scarcely  ever  a case  of  absence  on  Mondays  from  tuis  ! 
cause.  I 

80.  The  temptation  to  lavish  expenditure  on  receiving  a large  sum  in  hand  at  i 
once  is  exceedingly  great  to  all  men,  and  more  especially  so  to  the  improvident 


• Mr.  Cobd«n,  Chorley.  t This  practice  has  been  discontinued  at  Piiiirose. 
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The  money  might  probably  be  more  judiciously  expended  by  the  provident  if  Lan-cashim 
i-eceived  monthly  in  large  sums;  but  they  are  the  feu%  and  not  the  many.  This  Pkist  Gbocsos. 
mode  of  payment  appears  to  me  to  operate  very  injuriously  in  discouraging  pro-  Report  by 
vident  habits.  It  is  a rule  that,  lioKever  distant  the  pay-days  are  from  each  tUer  Kermedy,  Esq. 
the  debt  at  the  shop  is  always  equal  to  that  period;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
bad  debts  contracted  by  the  shop-keepers  must  be  greater  in  monthly  payments 
than  in  weekly  ones,  and  that  they  must  consequently  charge  the  buyer  a greater 
profit  on  what  they  sell.  Witness  No.  37  on  this  point  says,  “ I like  frequent  pay- 
ments ; it  gives  a buyer  an  undoubted  advantage,  a.s  the  shopkeepers  are  obliged  to 
make  their  good  customers  pay  the  ba/1  debts  they  incur  by  giving  long  credits. 

A great  many  men  go  out  of  the  neighbourhood  without  paying  their  shops,  and 
these  debts  must  be  made  up  to  the  shopkeeper  in  some  way,  so  that  it  always  comes 
out  of  the  customers  in  the  long  run.” 

81.  Mr.  D.  Cooper  (No.  51)  on  this  subject  states  as  follows; — “ Nearly  all  increase  of  debt 
our  workpeople  buy  their  provisions  on  credit;  some  get  very  much  into  debt,  and 

tliey  are  always  a fortnight  in  arrear.”  He  proceeds,  " I understand  from  those  plentiful, 
who  carry  on  the  trade  that  debts  are  increased  whilst  work  is  plentiful,  and  not 
during  a slack.”  After  explaining  how  this  is  brought  about,  be  continues: — 

'•  These  remarks  of  course  apply  more  particularly  to  the  improvident  and  dissi- 
pated; but  the  credit-system  operates  injuriously  upon  all.  Comparing  the  price  Comparative  price 
of  provisions  bought  by  ready  money  at  Blackburn,  w'ith  a monthly  credit  at  ^oHiihtuy  ready 
Clitheroe,  the  same  tvitness  states,  that  “ we  could  get  our  provisions  at  the  very  money  and  by 
least  10/.  per  cent,  cheaper  at  Blackburn  than  at  Clitheroe:  we  must  allow  for  the  credit, 
monthly  interest  added  to  the  price  ; and  tlie  shopkeeper  must  cover  his  bad  debts, 
wliich  are  always  greatest  with  the  credit  system.”  (See  witness  No.  51.^ 

82.  The  annals  of  the  small  debt  courts  complete  the  history  of  this  lamentably 
improvident  system.  I have  used  this  part  of  the  evidence  hoping,  that,  if  these 
remarks  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  master-printers,  they  may  be  induced  to  alter  their 
present  mode  of  payment,  by  making  the  days  of  payment  more  frequent,  as  1 feel 
assured  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  well-being  of  theii-  work-people. 

S3.  One  influential  house*  in  the  trade  has  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  wages  Good  effects  arising 
early  on  Friday  morning ; by  this  means  the  money  gets  leave  to  remain  a short 
time  in  the  po^et,  as  two  days’ work  has  to  intervene  before  there  is  sufficient  p^iiay  insuad  of 
leisure  to  spend  it.  I am  told  that  the  plan  has  been  attended  with  success.  Saturday.. 

84.  The  same  principle  has  been  treated  in  a Report  on  the  Payment  of  Pen- 
sions, by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

VI. — ^Houtts  OF  Woke. 

85.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  of  the  children,  young  pereons,  and  block-  Hours  ofVVork. 
printers  themselves,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  accurately  what  are  the 

regular  hours  of  work  in  a print-ground. 

86.  1 think  that  12  hours  a-cky,  including  1 ^ hour  for  meals,  may  be  taken  as 
a fair  average,  which  will  give  an  average  of  10^  wmrking  hours  to  young 
children  employed  as  teerers.  The  usual  time  for  commencing  in  the  morning  is 
six  o’clock  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  according  as  there  is  daylight.  The 
regular  time  for  leaving  off  ivork  is  at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.  (See  wit- 

. nesses  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  10,  11,  13.)  These  hours,  however,  ai-e  departed  from  and 
varied,  whenever  there  is  any  special  reason  for  so  doing.  (See  witnesses  Nos.  11, 

34,  and  teerer’s  evidence  j3ass£?».) 

87.  It  is  usual  for  the  block-printers  and  teerers,  in  almost  all  print-grounds, 
occasionally  to  work  what  may  be  called  overtime,  and,  as  their  \vork  is  invariably 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  they  are  quite  independent  of  machinery,  they  iire  at  liberty 
to  work  almost  what  hours  they  please.  (See  witnesses  Nos.  3,  7,  9,  10,  11.)’ 

88.  Many  very  gross  cases  of  overworking  children  have  been  related  to  me  in 
tbe  course  of  this  inquiry,  but  I have  thought  fit  to  report  such  only  as  were  tlie  best 
authenticated.  The  following  are  some  of  these  cases : In  one,  a boy  was  made 
to  work  from  six  o’clock  on  the  "Wednesday  morning  until  the  morning  of  Saturday. 

Another  case  was  stated  to  me,  in  which  a boy  of  twelve  years  old  had  been  worked 
from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o’clock  the  following  day.  (See  wit- 
nesses Nos.  36,  61,  62.) 

89.  I am  bound,  however,  to  state  that  these  gross  cases,  as  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned,  are  of  unfrequent  occui-reuce,  rarely  taking  place  e.xce[jt  in  remote 

• Mr.  Cobden,  Chorley. 
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Lj^kcashibe  districts,  where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teerers  for  relays  is  great,  and  when  tk*  ' 
PaiKT  Grounds,  establishments  are  small. 

Report  by  90-  Cases,  however,  of  this  kind  do  exist,  and  no  language  can  he  too  strong  ia 

J .i.iTenneiy,  Esq.  condemnation  of  them.  . • 

91.  Night-work  is  practised  generally  throughout  the  print-trade.  Indeed,  I may 
say  that  those  establishments  in  which  it  does  not  exist  are  exceptions  to  the  generj  i 
practice  of  the  trade.  (See  witnesses  Nos.  1,  S,  4,  5, 11,  13,  15,  17,  23,  24,28,  ? 
38,  47,  51,  52,  62,  &c.) 

92.  In  working  in  the  night  relays  oi  printers  and  children  are  almost  invari-  , 
ably  used;  the  contrary  is  rarely  the  case,  except  where  there  is  a difficulty  in  ' 
procuring  children. 

93.  It  is  usual  in  some  establishments  to  work  the  relays  from  six  o’clock  at  nigh  : 
to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and,  in  other  places,  to  make  the  change  at  twelve  ' 
o’clock  in  the  day  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night  ;*  tliis  is  perhaps  the  most  usual,  as  it 
gives  nearly  an  equal  division  of  daylight,  and  is,  conseijuently,  more  just  to  block-  ; 
printers,  as,  in  working  in  tlie  night,  it  is  generally  considered  that  more  Avorkis 
spoiled  than  in  the  day,  and  an  abatement  is  made  for  bad  work. 

94.  In  some  establishments  the  first  relays  come  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
\vork  till  twelve,  and  the  next  come  at  t\A’elve  o’clock  at  noon  and  work  till  nine 
o’clock  at  night. 

95.  In  the  other  departments  of  a print-ground,  in  which  young  persons  of  l)oA 
sexes  are  employed,  the  hours  are  much  longer. 

96.  In  the  roller-printing  departments,  for  instance,  it  is  usual  in  most  establisli-  , 
ments  to  work  the  machines  from  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  6, 7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  and 
in  some  cases,  to  12  o’clock  at  night,  according  as  the  trade  is  more  or  less  brisk. 

97.  The  other  departments,  such  as  drying,  bleaching,  dunging,  hooking  pieces, 
singeing,  and  finishing,  being  each  of  them  steps  in  the  process  of  producing  a pieced 
printed  calico,  are  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  hours  worked,  and  the  quaatitv 
of  work  thrown  off  by  the  machines. 

98.  I assume,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  night-work  i» 
practised  generally  throughout  the  print-trade. 

99.  In  respect  to  the  nature  and  efiects  of  uight-work  I would  direct  the  atten- 
tiou  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  evidence  of  the  workpeople  who  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  The  tenor  of  the  evidence  I received  on  this  point  is  shoAvii  in  the  following ; 
examinations ; of  Avhicb  the  first  is  that  of  John  Smalley,  an  operative  emjdoyedii . 
the  Avorks  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sous,  Mayfield,  neai-  Manchester. 

“ Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  to  Mayfield? — At  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Wilson’s  f 
in  tile  Adelphi,  Salford.  ; 

“Have  YOU  ever  worked  ranch  at  night?— I never  did  much  night-work,  except  attl*. 
Adelphi ; 1 went  there  expecting  it  was  day-work,  but  soon  found  that  they  Avorked  at  niglil. ! 
and  it  would  not  do  for  me;  I remember  when  I first  went  thenj  standing  idle  in  the  shop  fa 
two  days,  and  the  third  we  worked  all  night;  we  Avorked  from  sis  at  night  till  sixiatk' 
morning. 

“ How  did  the  teerers  stand  the  fatigue  oT  night-work? — I was  often  pressed  for  a teem; 
some  broke  down,  and  some  ran  away,  some  Aveiit  to  sloep  under  the  table ; and  if  you  giu  '• 
over  working  for  a minute  or  tAvo  they  van  off,  and  you  could  never  find  them  again ; I oM*; 
worked  three  Aveeks  night-work,  and  during  that  time  had  three  teerers  working  each  a weAf 

“Did  you  see  much  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  cliildren  whilst  in  that  place? — Ikl- 
seen  them  get  many  a little  tap  on  the  head  with  the  bar ; and  he  used  to  send  them  to  wsfl .. 
their  faces  many  a time  during  the  night  to  keep  them  UAvake,  and  sometimes  made  thenirs? 
up  and  doAvn  the  shop.  i 

Did  the  children  get  plenty  to  eat  during  the  night  ? — That  Avas  the  Avorst  cruelty.  . 
of  the  children  were  without  victuals;  I always  kept  mine  myself,  and  gave  him  some  ofut!; 
own  food;  the  children  would  often  be  starved  if  it  were  not  for  the  block-printers. 
when  my  teerer  ran  aAvay,  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  I offered  another  lad  a penny  or  his  supp? ’ 
if  he  would  work  for  me  instead,  and  he  chose  his  supper : so  you  may  guess  he  was  not  p®'; 
perly  fed,  for  most  children  would  preler  a penny. 

“ Did  night-work  affect  your  health  ? — Yas,  night-work  is  the  worst  part  of  our 
always  felt  very  unwell  in  the  morning,  almost  the  same  as  if  I had  been  drunk  over  ' 
The  shops  at  the  Adelphi  Avere  low  compared  with  most  shops ; and  what  with  the  smell  of 
breath  of  those  who  had  been  working  in  them  all  night,  and  the  gas  together,  it  was  quite  wi 
eoing  even  to  tliose  who  came  fresh  to  work  in  the  morning.  r 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  night-work  ? — It  is  my  opinion,  that  night-Avork  is  the 
injury,  both  to  the  children  and  printers;  night-work  ought  to  be  stopped;  it  is  quite 
that  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  At  many  shops  they  take  work  which  they  could  net*?, 
in  a legitimate  time,  and  which  they  knoAv  when  they  take  the  order  will  require  night-vot^^ 

* Tits  is  in  some  places  called  iioelving. 

<. 

k 
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I have  known  hundreds  of  cas« ; it  is  quite  common  in  many  shops ; they  give  a certain  Lancashire 
number  of  men  a certain  quantity  of  work,  and  that  must  be  done,  take  what  time  it  will,  GRon^n)S. 

before  they  go  home.  1 liave  known  a man  work  tliree  days  and  three  nights  without  ever  „ 
goinz  home,  and  he  had  the  same  teerer  all  the  time.  j 

" Do  vou  consider  block*printing  a healthy  employment? — Block-printing,  if  conhued  to 
retrular  Knurs,  is  a very  healthy  trade ; I have  been  in  a club  all  my  life,  and  have  never 
received  pay  from  it  but  one  week  in  all  that  time.” 

See  also  the  evidence  of  Robert  Kellat,  Henry  Richardson,  Robert  Hainpson, 

Thomas  Sidbread  (Nos.  60,  36,  34,  61.) 

100.  Nigbt-tvork  is  the  great  evil  of  this  Iratle,  as  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned. Nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  see  a child  of  7,  8,  and  9 years 
of  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  rest,  nodding  asleep  at  the  teering-tub,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  tlie  expedients  mentioned  in  the  evidence  to  rouse  it  to 
attention.  (Nos.  1,  3,  5,  35,  48,  60,  61,  62.) 

101.  The  effects  oflong  hours  generally,  and  of  night  work  will  he  more  fully 
apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  to  which  I shall  subsequently 
advert,  with  relation  to  the  comparative  value  of  educated  and  uneducated  work- 
people : and  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  ^vith 
the  view  to  give  the  means  of  a px'oper  education. 

VII.— Meals. 

102.  The  genei-al  hours  for  meals  throughout  the  trade  are  for  breakfiist  half  an  Meals, 
hour,  from  eight  o’clock  to  hall-past  eight  o’clock  in  summer  ; (in  winter  the  testers 

usually  take  their  breakfasts  before  beginning  work  in  the  inoming) ; for  dinner 
one  hour  in  summer ; one  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  winter.  (See 
Evidence,  Nos.  7,  16,  17,  19,  20,  &c.)  These  hours  ai-e  occasionally  departed 
from  to  suit  convenience  (see  witnesses  Nos.  1, 5,  7,  8,  19,  25,  37,  38, 39,  41)  ; but 
in  most  cases  time  is  given  to  eat  the  food.  In  the  other  departments  where  the 
machinery  is  turned  by  power  the  meal-hours  are  more  regularly  kept  than  in  the 
block-printing  shops.  I am  informed  by  the  foremen  ot  several  establishments 
that  they  occasionally  ^vork  tlie  dinner-hour  in  the  machine-room  in  order  that  the 
men  may  leave  earlier  at  night.  V^hen  the  print-grounds  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  towus  and  villages,  or  the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople,  tlie  children 
generally  take  their  food  at  their  homes ; but  in  remote  places,  where  their  dwell- 
ings are  situated  one  mile  or  two  miles  from  the  ivorkshop,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  children  and  workpeople  take  their  food  with  them,  and  cook  and  eat  it 
in  their  workshops ; the  state  of  the  weather  also  determines  them  in  a great 
measure. 

103.  I have  frequently  seen  them  cooking  and  warming  their  food  on  the  stoves 
when  I have  entered  a print-shop  during  the  dinner-hour ; one  wll  be  seen  toasting 
cheese  in  a little  tin  dish,  another  frying  sliced  potatoes  with  a little  bacon  or  meat, 
a third  roasting  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and  there  is  invariably  the  smell  of  onions 
to  be  distinguished  among  other  fragrancies.  Bread  and  butter  and  treacle  form, 
however,  the  chief  food  or  the  children,  I suppose  from  its  being  most  portable,  and 
reauiring  the  least  trouble  in  preparing. 

104.  As  regards  cleanliness,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  children  to  wash  themselves 
before  eating  their  food ; indeed  I cannot  recollect  having  seen  a single  instance 
where  the  hands  were  washed  for  that  purpose.  When  1 have  asked,  as  I fre- 
quently did,  if  they  ever  suffered  from  sxvallounng  the  colouring  matter  on  their 
hands,  the  answer  has  always  been  in  the  negative,  with  one  excejition,  which 
occurred  at  ftlessrs.  Thomson’s,  of  Primrose,  where  a boy  eat  colour  for  his 
own  pleasure,  after  being  repeatedly  told  not  to  do  so : in  this  case  the  boy 
suffered  a good  deal  for  his  filthy  taste, 

105.  In  stating  this  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  “ young  persons,” 
whether  male  or  female,  employed  in  print-grounds,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
washing  themselves,  for  I have  seen  many  cases,  especially  among  the  young 
women,  where  the  greatest  neatness  and  cleanliness  were  apparent;  but  among  the 
children  and  boys  no  one  can  doubt  that  cleanliness  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

106.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  trade  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
engaged  in  ivithout  being  very  much  dirtied  and  wet ; such,  for  example,  as  the 
blue  dye-house,  the  madder  dye-house,  dunging  process,  and  the  wash-wheel-house ; 
teerin^  itself  is  not  a cleanly  occupation,  but,  taking  all  this  into  considei'ation, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  children  and  boys  being  so 
dirty  us  they  invariably  are.  The  white-room  and  drying-room  are  the  only  places 
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Lancuhue  wliere  tlie  children  arc  clean,  and  there  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  them 
Pwtrr Rounds,  to  be  so. 

Repoitby  107.  In  the  print-grounds  I have  visited  there  has  been  no  special  accommoda- 
J.L.  Ken7iedy,^i<\.  £q|.  the  workpeople  to  wash  and  change  their  clothes,  except  in  the  wash- 
house  and  dye-house,  where  there  is  occasionally  a place  set  apart  for  drying  the 
men’s  clothes  and  preventing  them  being  made  damp  by  the  steam  which  is 
always  escaping  in  this  department ; but  there  is  frequently  soap  provided  for 
washing,  and  nearly  alw'ays  oiled  woollen  leggings,  to  protect  the  legs  of  the 
workpeople  from  being  wet. 

108.  There  are  abundant  means  at  all  times  of  procuring  warm  water  in  every 
print-ground,  and  in  some  establishments  there  are  kettles  of  boiling  water  pre- 
pared for  the  workpeople. 

109.  Tlie  addition  of  a room  for  taking  their  meals  and  for  washing  aod 
changing  clothes  would  be  a great  advantage  in  print-grounds,  and  especially  in 
those  situated  in  remote  districts,  as  many  of  them  are  far  from  the  bouses  of 
the  workpeople,  where  the  distance  aud  inclemency  of  the  season  render  it  almost 
a charity  to  let  them  remain  on  the  spot.  This  has  often  struck  me  as  I have 
seen  the  young  children  going  home  through  the  snow  during  the  winter  ; and  it 
appears  to  me  tliat,  undesirable  as  the  present  arrangemeut  is,  it  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  compelling  the  children  and  workpeople  to  turn  out  in  all  weathers. 

VIII. — Holidays. 

Shortness  of  time  110.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  evident  that,  whilst  the  children 
dren  for  work  IQ  the  print-grounds,  very  little  time  can  be  allowed  for  play ; however, 

Holidays.  I have  often  seen  the  children  playing,  during  the  dinner-hour,  in  the  yards.  The 

great  holidays  in  this  district  are  Christmas-day  and  New-Year’s-day,  Good  Friday, 
and  Knotmill-fair,  and  several  days  at  Whitsuntide. 

111.  In  the  country  districts  throughout  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
Christmas-day,  New  Year’s-day,  aud  Good  Friday,  and  several  days  during  the 
wakes  of  the  villages  in  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  may  be  taken  as  the  chief 

Sparc  time  abund-  holidays ; but  the  block-printers  and  teerers  have  a ffieat  deal  of  spare  time  beside?, 
ant  with  the  block-  ,i  • , • i « . ,•  ° * 

printers  andteerew.  thciv  work  IS  exceedingly  fluctuating. 

112.  From  tables  accurately  kept  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyle 
and  Sons,  ofthe  time  made  byupvvardsoflfiO  block-printers,  it  isclearly  shown  that  • 

Proof  of  this.  they  do  not  work  more  than  an  average  of  17^  weeks  per  man  during  a whole  year  in 

that  establishment  (see  Statistics  of  Messrs.  Hoyle  and  Sons’  works) ; and  that,  of  up-  ' 
wards  of  150  tearers  employed  in  that  establishment,  not  one,  on  the  average,  = 
worked  more  than  16^  weeks  during  the  same  time.  (See  Ibid.) 

The  migratory  1 13.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tabular  forms  of  the  domiciles  of  the  chil- 

^rinUraVhecauS'  au1  young  pei'sons  how  migratoiy  a class  they  are ; and  I am  inclined  to  tliiDk 
ofiheirdrunkenness  that  it  is  to  this  cause  we  may  attribute  much  of  the  improvidence  and  drunkeuuess 
nnd  improvidence,  observable  amongst  block-printei'8.  Many  of  them  leave  their  famihes  stationary  . 

and  go  to  lodge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  work,  and,  thus  removed  from  tlie 
sight  and  wants  of  thcii*  families,  they  are  often  tempted  to  spend  that  on  them-  . 
selves  which  ought  to  he  shared  by  their  wives  and  children.  This  migratory  lift  ' 
has  another  bad  effect,  viz.  this — it  prevents  the  feeling  of  liome-pride,  the  best  trail  . 
and  criterion  of  the  domestic  habits  and  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  ; 

IX. — ^Treatment  and  Care  of  Children.  ? 

Tr«»ment  and  Care  H4.  The  treatment  of  children  by  the  workmen  is  already  described  inthecd- 
° dence  cited  with  respect  to  night-work.  The  general  mode  of  inducing  atteutwn  ' 

on  the  part  of  the  children  is  to  inflict  slight  punishments  if  they  are  not  attentivti 
and  if  they  are  obstinate  to  discharge  them ; there  is  such  a supply  of  children’*  ^ 
labour  throughout  this  whole  district  that  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  supplying  [ 
the  places  of  those  who  are  discharged.  In  some  cases  the  foreman  of  the  sBof 
inflicts  the  punishment  (see  94),  but  frequently  it  is  the  printer  himself  (®* ' 
also  teerer’s  evidence).  ^ 

115.  That  the  children  on  leaving  the  works  are  usually  left  to  follow  their  own 
devices  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  evidence : — Mr.  Cooper,  of  Primrosti ; 
states,  " That  there  are  complaints  occasionally  made  by  the  neighbours  of  ^ 
disturbances  made  by  die  children  after  leaving  their  work.”  George  Strifl^ 
(No.  52)  states,  that  complaints  of  disturbances  are  very  frequent ; — “ They 
children  and  young  persons)  are  very  disorderly  and  noisy,  and  when  they  leave  tin ; 
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works  they  think  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  any  mischief  they  please.  They  disturb  La.vc\.shirk 
places  of  worsliip,  interrupting  the  people  going  in  and  out,  and  they  make  noises  Gaoxjjtps. 
at  the  doors  of  their  neighbours  by  danciug  and  tlirowing  stones.”  I ha%'e  heard  Report  by 
many  statements  of  the  like  nature.  J.L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

116.  hluch  evidence  might  be  adduced  of  the  great  inattention  of  the  parents  to 
their  children.  I may  state  as  an  instance  of  this  tiiat  in  Manchester  during  the  year 

1840  alone,  there  were  5475  lost  children  found  hy  tlie  police  and  restored  to  their  Nuraber  of  children 
parents.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accountetl  for  by  its  being  the  practice  for  mothers  *«""^‘“tties{reets. 
to  work  in  the  mills  and  at  other  work,  and  they  give  some  old  woman  a small 
douceur  to  look  after  the  children.  I have  myself  occasionally  seen  a little  gii-l 
(a  sister  of  10  years  old  perhaps)  carrying  a child  almost  as  large  as  herself. 

117.  As  a further  proof  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  cliildren,  I may  mention  that 

of  the  407  inquests  held  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  during  the  year  1840,  by  far  Number  of  deiihs 
the  greater  number  of  deaths-  was  occasioned  by  burnings  and  scaldings  of 
children  at  their  o-wn  homes : they  are  estimated  at  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number. 


X. — Moral  Condition  of  the  "Workpeople. 


118.  The  general  accounts  I have  received  of  the  habits  of  printers  desciibe  them  Moral  Condition, 
as  being  rau^  addicted  to  drunkenness.  George  Stringer,  at  Mr.  Schwabe’s,  near  Habits~rinteR 
Middleton,  states  that  “ they  (the  printers)  are  more  out  of  order  on  Monday  morn-  “ ‘ ® P”"  ®”* 
ings  o\ring  to  the  debauchery  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  I have  known,”  he 

continues,  “ extreme  cases,  where  they  have  spent  IO5,  and  more  in  drink.” 

119.  Witness  No.  1,  speaking  of  the  printers  coming  at  a later  hour  onhionday, 
assigns  as  a reason  “ that  the  printer  master  was  tir^  after  drinking,”  and  pro- 
ceeds, “ some  of  the  masters  used  to  drink  all  Sunday.”  This,  however,  is  equally 
common  to  all  the  working  classes,  -when  their  wages  are  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
of  its  being  indulged  in. 

120.  A statement  of  tlie  number  of  beer-shops  and  public-houses  in  Manchester  Number  of  beer- 
may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  this  disgustinff  habit  prevails.  In  Man-  au4  pubiic- 

1 . 1 ..1  I r 001  houses  11)  Man- 
chester alone  the  number  01  Chester. 

Beer-shops  is  ...  . 812 

Public-houses  ....  502 

Told  . , . 1314 


121.  Many  representations  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  pei-nicious  effects  of  Defects  ia  moral 
licensing  these  houses ; but  I conceive  that,  as  long  as  a taste,  and  consequently  a 

demand,  for  fermented  liquors  exists,  so  long  it  will  be  obtained  from  some  soui’ce, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  effect  any  really  beneficial  result  must  be  by  a moral 
agency,  by  giving  a superior  education  to  the  working  classes  whilst  young,  and  by 
substituting  higher  and  more  intellectual  tastes  for  those  of  self-indulgence 
and  sensu^  gratification.  Mention  of  the  moral  defects  of  tlie  children  in  print- 
grounds  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  witnesses,  but  it  is  always 
associated  by  them  with  the  want  of  education ; for  example,  Robert  Hampson,  ot 
Mayfield  print-works,  states,  in  answer  to  a question  of  mine  on  that  subject, 

" That  there  are  many  who  will  lie,  steal,  or  do  anything  that  is  bad ; bxU  those  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  educated,  who  have  vicious  parents,  who  neglect  them  when  at  home.” 

122.  Again,  in  another  place, 

" We  cannot  trust  much  to  the  young  ones  who  have  not  been  educated ; they  are  generally  Ignorant  children 
not  trustworthy,  are  given  to  lying  and  fighting ; they  are  not  so  obliging  as  those  who  are  not  trustwortby. 
educated ; they  are  iraoleut,  and  will  take  advantage  of  you  when  your  back  is  turned,” 

123.  George  Stringer,  No.  52,  on  the  same  point,  states, 

*’  That  lying  is  a great  apparent  vice  in  those  children  who  have  not  been  educated,  and  like- 
wise pilfering,  'fhey  appear  to  have  no  sense  of  moral  obligation ; they  are  more  sulky,  and 
morose,  and  indolent  in  their  manners,  and  not  so  trustworthy,  as  those  who  have  had  some 
education  ; they  are  always  rude,  and  make  game  of  those  who  are  deformed  and  crippled, 
and  of  aged  people ; they  have  no  respect  for  age,  and  show  a great  want  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  01  others.” 

124.  Henry  Richardson,  No.  36,  by  his  evidence,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Moral  haWte— 
the  morality  of  the  children  and  workpeople  is  lower  in  those  shops  where  there  defects. 

is  most  night-work  practised.  He  states  that  at  some  shops,  men-tioned  in  his  Greater  m priat- 

evidencf^  ^ - ^ ^ shoos  where  night- 

eviuence,  work  w much  prac- 

“ You  cannot  leave  your  coal  or  your  mall  without  its  being  stolen ; among  the  teeters  ^®d. 
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LAKCA.sHnt.E  there  was  a preat  deal  of  pilfering  ; they  were  not  particular  what  they  took,  but  meat  was  the 
Print  Groonds.  most  usual  thing ; they  would  steal  anybody’s  dinner  in  a minute.” 

Report  by  125.  Speaking  of  other  shops,  where  night-work  is  not  much  practised,  he  continues, 

J.  1.  Kennedy.  Esq.  „ j money,  and  eggs,  and  food,  in  the  window  all  night,  many  a time,  and  nerer 

missed  anything  ; but  I could  not  do  the  same  thing  at  shops  where  night-work  was  comitoD, 

such  as i you  dare  not  turn  j’our  back  on  anything,  not  even  to  go  to  the  colour- 

instances.  shop.  I remember  the  foreman  coming  to  me  after  I had  worked  those  50  hours  at  

and  saying  to  me,  ‘ Richardson,  you  had  better  not  leave  that  mall,  if  you  wish  to  see  it  again 
the  example  is  a very  bad  one,  for  though  it  was  generally  the  meu  who  did  it,  they  laid  it  on 
the  teerers, ; they  steal  them  to  sdl  to  the  old-iron  stalls.” 

126.  How  .different  an  account  is  that  given  by  the  same  witnesses  of  the  children 
and  workmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  education  1 Mr.  Robert  Hampson,  of 
Mayfield,  iu  answer  to  a question  of  mine,  as  to  whether  the  children  who  had  been 
to  infant-schools  were  distinguishable  from  those  who  had  not  been,  states, 

Education— effects  “’We  have  an  infant-school  at  the  gate,  and  I can  tell  at  a glance  the  children  who  attend 

of.  that  school  from  the  other  children  in  the  street  who  do  not ; they  are  much  more  quick  and 

iiitelligeiil.” 

127.  Again,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  how  they  take  to  work,  compared 
■with  children  who  have  had  no  education,  he  replies, 

“ Generally,  those  who  have  had  some  education,  either  at  infant-schools  or  elsewhere,  are 
much  more  diligent  at  work,  and  a great  deal  more  easily  managed ; they  are  attentive  and 
biddable,  and  more  quick  in  doing  what  they  are  told,  and  make  fewer  mistakes.  (See  School- 
master’s Evidence.)  . 

128.  Geox’ge  Stringer  states  on  this  subject, 

“ That  those  children,  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  education,  manifest  it  by  being  more 
attentive  to  orders,  by  receiving  orders  more  readily,  perceiving  your  intention  more  quickly, 
and  being  more  prompt  generally.” 

129.  Speaking  of  the  improved  modes  of  education,  and  the  probable  effects  of 
an  industrial  education  on  the  working  classes,  the  same  witness  proceeds, 

Industiial  educa-  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  a child  to  have  the  different  branches  which  it 

tion.  is  to  pursue  in  after-life  brought  before  it  in  infancy;  for  example,  a ‘ description  of  the 

various  processes  of  printing,  dying,  cutting  blocks,  compounding  colours,  &e.,  for  children  to 
be  employed  in  print-works  ; and  other  trades  in  the  same  manner.  I am  certain  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  be  thus  trained ; and  it  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  interest  and 
relieve  the  tediousuess  of  education ■■  it  woululead  to  the  early  discrimination  of  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  each  child’s  mind.  This,’  he  adds,  ‘ will  appear  more  requisite,  as  the  division 
of  labour  is  move  generally  in  use.’  ” 

, 130.  On  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Robert  Hainpsoa  remarks, 

" I should  think,  if  there  were  lessons  on  the  several  trades  made  into  interesting  stories,  de- 
scribing, for  example,  the  cochineal-insects,  the  growth  of  cotton,  making  leather,  &c.  &c.,they 
might  be  made  instructive,  and  at  the  same  linieinteresting,  and  the  children  would  be  brought 
on  more  quickly  too.  It  would  make  them  more  fit  for  their  trades  in  after-life;  and  a 
child  always  makes  a better  workman  in  any  trade  if  he  is  brought  up  to  it  from  infancy.” 

131.  But  he  further  continues, 

“ A great  deal  w'ould  depend  upon  its  being  made  amusing  ; a child  will  learn  a deal  faster 
out  of  an  amusing  book ; that  may  be  seen  by  watching  them  wliilst  reading  the  account  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  most  of  the  histories  in  the  Old 
Testament.” 

Influence  of  cduca-  132.  The  foregoing  suggestion  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  attention  in  the 

va  ue  o Op  g^jjy  extended  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  For  the 

influence  of  education  on  the  value  of  workmen,  I beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
G.  Albert  Escher,  Esq.,  Thomas  Ashton,  Esq,,  Wm.  Fairbuirn,  Esq.,  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Kempsou,  in  a Report  from  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners on  tlie  training  of  pauper  childi*en.  The  important  opinions  expressed  by 
those  eminent  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour  have  been  corroborated  by 
almost  every  person  who  has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject. 

133.  Mr.  D.  Cooper  states, 

“ That  we  find  that  the  most  intelligent  amongst  our  workmen  are  least  disposed  to  encourage 

strikes.  If  I were  to  give  you  a hst  of  our  best  workmen,  you  would  find  that  in  nine  cases 

out  of  ten  they  would  be  the  best  educated.”  And  continues,  " I can  safely  say  that  the 
educated  men  make  the  best  practical  workmen,  and  they  are  the  most  sober  and  steady  a* 
their  work.”  (See  No.  51.) 

134.  John  Metcalfe  (No.  37)  on  this  subject  states — 

“■  That  educated  men  are  much  better  workmen  generally,  and  mueh  more  easy  to  manage. 
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Uneducated  men  are  rerj-  difficult  to  manage ; they  can  be  turned  any  way : one  discontented  Lancashire 
fellow  in  a shop  will  make  them  all  refractory.”  Pbi^t  Groonds. 

135.  From  the  following  evidence  1 am  encouraged  to  hope  that,  should  education  j ^ ^^n'ed^'e.% 
once  become  general  among  the  working  classes,  the  effects  would  be  seen  upon  ’ ' 

their  children.  George  Stringer  (No,  52)  states — Uneducated  parents 

^ ^ nesrfect  the  educe* 

" It  is  generally  the  case  that  uneducated  parents  care  nothing  about  the  education  of  their  ti^  of  their 
cluldren;  they  think  they  confer  a favour  on  the  school  by  sending  their  children,  even  \vhen  children, 
the  schooling  is  given  gratis.  And  we  find  it  generally  the  case  that  where  some  attention  has  Educated  pareuls 
been  paid  to  the  children  the  parents  have  be^  better  educated  than  those  about  them  of  the  attend  to  tuceduca- 
tame  class.”  L-bildien. 

136.  Again,  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  whether  the  circumstances  of  tlie  faanily 
had  not  been  in  part  the  cause  of  this,  he  states : — 

” We  have  many  cases  where  the  same  opportunities  of  educating  tlieir  children  have  existed  Opportunities  uno- 
to  parents,  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  some,  and  neglected  by  others.”  duoated  parents 

neglect : educated 

137.  Mr,  Robert  Hampson,  on  this  subject,  states  : — parenu  attend  to 

, ' , the  education  of 

“ We  almost  invariably  find  that,  when  the  education  and  comfort  of  the  children  have  been  tbeir  children, 
attended  to,  the  parents  are  rspectable  and  orderly  themselves.  I have  often  noticed,” 
he  continue."!,  *'that  some  parents,  having  the  same  opportunities  as  regards  means,  have  entirely 
neglected  tlieir  children,  whilst  others  have  paid  some  little  attention  to  their  education.  The 
parents,  in  general,  care  very  little  about  the  education  of  their  children,  so  long  as  they  can 
get  them  to  work." 

138.  I have  often  spoken  to  Scotchmen  on  this  subject,  who,  .'is  a nation,  are  Opinion  of  the 
remarkable  for  tbe  superiority  of  their  education,  and  their  remark  has  often  been,  ScotcU  on  tiic  edu- 
“ We  had  rather  they  (their  children)  wanted  meat  than  learning.”  It  will  appear  chUdrem^ 
from  tbe  Tabular  Forms  returned  to  tbe  Central  Board  that  many  of  the  children 

in  print-grounds  can  read  any  easy  book.  I fear  this  is  scarcely  correct,  though 
they  state  so  to  the  person  who  makes  the  return.  I have  occasionally  put  them 
to  the  test,  and  almost  invariably  found  them  wanting  : the  common  answer  when 
a.sked  if  they  can  read  is, — that  they  can  read  in  the  Bible ; but  this  reading  is 
of  so  elementary  a kind,  that  I doubt  if  they  can  understand  what  they  read. 

139.  I have  summed  up  the  number  of  those  who  have  written  their  names  in  the  Degree  of  educa- 
Tabular  Forms,  The  result  is  that,  of  the  males  between  13  and  18  years  of  age, 

857  out  of  4147,  or  20'665  per  cent.,  can  w'rite  their  names  ; of  the  females  of  priut“gronnds. 

that  age  82  out  of  995,  or  8*241  per  cent.,  can  write  their  names : of  the  males 

under  13  years  of  age,  365  out  of  3616,  or  10*095  per  cent.,  can  write  their  names ; 

of  the  females  of  that  age  56  out  of  2030,  or  2.750  per  cent.,  can  write  their 

names. 

140.  From  this  it  >vill  appear  how  lamentably  low  the  state  of  education  amongst  state  of  educatioa 
the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  print-works  is.  Reading  and  writing, 

it  may  be  objected,  do  not  constitute  education,  hut  they  afford  a fair  index  of  the 
degree  of  mental  culture  in  that  class  of  persons.  It  ^vill  be  observed  that  most  of 
the  children  attend  Sundaj’-schools,  and  this  I believe  to  be  generally  the  case. 

141.  The  tables,  which  I have  extracted  from  a Report  ot  the  Statistical  Societj'  Eiteut  of  education, 
in  jManchester,*  and  given  in  the  Api>endix,  uill  give  a better  idea  of  the  general 

state  and  means  of  education  iu  this  district  than  auy  remarks  £ could  make.  From 
these  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  whole  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
behveen  the  ages  of  5 and  15  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  at  50,000,  (or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population,)  about  one-half  that  number  are  receiving  instruc-' 
tion  at  the  Sunday-schools  only,  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  attending 
Sunday-schools,  or  day-schools,  or  both,  and  that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are 
receiving  no  instruction  whatever. 

142.  It  will  be  observed  in  Table  No.  10  how  very  few  of  the  teachers  have  been  Sc^ls  for  the  odu- 
educated  for  their  employment,  there  1>eing  only  *65  out  of  598  who  have  been 

educated  with  this  express  purpose.  Tliis  is  a great  defect  iu  our  educational  system 
(if  we  can  be  said  to  have  one).  It  seems  rto  l>e  a profession  which  none  betake 
themselves  to  except  as  a last  resource. 

143.  The  care  and  education  of  the  young  not  unfrequently  devolve  on  tliose 
whose  tempers  are  soured  by  misfortune,  and  who  are,  consequently,  least  of  Jill 
fitted  for  that  important  task.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  desirable  than  a school 
for  the  education  of  teachere.  Scliool  teaching  is  a great  art,  if  not  a gift,  and  upon 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  the  progress  of  the  scholars  mainly  depends : any  person 
who  has  visited  schools  must  be  aw*are  of  this. 


• The  iDfoimation  is  this  report  nas  collected  with  great  cere  and  at  great  expense,  and  may  he  fully 
relied  on. 
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Physical  condition. 
Medical  opinion. 


Br.  Baton  Howard's 
•pinion. 


XI. — Physical  Condition  of  the  Workpeople. 

144.  In  examining  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  in 
print*pi'ounds  I have  not  been  struck  by  any  perceptible  difference  from  that 
of  other  children  throughout  tlie  manufacturing  districts. 

145.  It  has  been  stated  by  “ a medical  man”  in  the  manufacturing  districts — 

« That  the  children  are  stunted  in  their  groirth.  and  of  a puny,  sickly  aspect,  and  are  very 
liable  to  consumption  and  scrofulous  complaints.  In  the  adults  pulmonary  affections  do  not 
prevail  so  much  as  might  be  exacted  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  work,  and  the  high 
Mgree  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.”* 

146.  On  these  points  I have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
in  the  district,  amongst  many  others  that  of  Dr.  R.  Baron  Howard,  senior  physi- 
cian at  the  Ardtvick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary,  who  states : — 

" In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  children  and  people  em- 
ployed in  print-works,  I beg  to  state  that  I have  looked  over  all  my  notes  and  registers  of 
pHtients  collected  during  along  connexion  with  the  Royal  InGrmary,  the  poor-house,  and  dis- 
pensaries of  Manchester,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  these  persons  are  liable  to  aiiy  particular 
diseases  whicli  can  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  their  employment.  My  impresaou  upon  the 
whole  is,  that  compared  with  persons  employed  in  other  branches  of  trade  they  (the  children) 
cannot  be  considers  an  unhealthy  class.” 


147.  Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  a gentlemen  who  has  an  extensive  practice  amongst 
the  working  classes,  from  being  attached  to  a dispensary  in  this  town,  states  as 
follows : — 

From  my  own  experience,  and  from  whaf  I learn  from  others,  I cannot  discover  that 
children  employed  in  print-grounds  are  more  liable  to  disease,  or  any  particular  disease,  than 
other  children ; or  that  the  mortality  amongst  them  is  greater.  In  some  places  we  find  them 
employed  16  and  20  hours  continuously,  but  that  is  not  often  the  case.  With  regard  to  their 
working  long  hours,  there  can  exist  but  one  opinion. 

Block-printers,”  he  continues,  “ are  in  general  short-lived,  but  that  arises  from  their  manner 
of  living : they  are  well  paid,  hut  spend  most  of  their  money  in  drinking.  Children  employed 
in  print-grounds  do  not  present  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and,  when  they  are  grown  up,  show 
no  deformity  in  their  limbs.” 


148.  Mr.  Graham,  ou  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
blockshops,  suggests  “that  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  block-printers, 
as  a class,  are  remarkably  healthy  and  long-lived.” 

149.  That  pulmonary  and  scrofulous  complaints  exist  amongst  printers  and  their 
children  no  one  can  doubt.  I have  met  with  several  instances,  hut  1 think  it  may 
fairly  be  set  down  to  hereditary  disease  or  other  causes,  and  not  to  the  nature  of 
their  employments.  I met  with  a case  at  Clitheroe  where  a child’s  leg  was 
shortened  by  an  abscess  foraiing  in  the  knee.  In  this  case,  on  inquiry,  I found 
that  the  mother  had  been  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  had  always  been  a 
delicate  woman.  Another  case  where  a boy  was  brought  to  me  was  at  Know’  Mill, 
the  print-ground  of  Messrs.  A.  Roxburgh  and  Co. ; this  child  had  glandular 
swelhngs  in  the  neck:  I inquired  of  the  father  whether  he  had  ever  been  affected 
in  that  manner  himself,  he  replied  in  the  negative,  hut  stated  that  his  wife  had 
abscesses,  and  remarked — “ I suppose  it  is  something  that  is  bora  with  him.” 

150. 1 noticed  several  cases  of  scrofula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disley,  in  Cheshire, 
amongst  the  colliers  and  printers  ; and  also  in  a cotton-mill  which  I happened  to 
visit.  It  is  probable  that  tins  disease  may  spread  more  in  a country  district,  where 
the  population  is  in  a greater  degree  stationary,  from  the  greater  number  of  inter- 
marriages with  the  same  stock.  I have  not  observed  this  disease  so  apparent  in 
the  towns,  where  the  marriages  are  more  mixed.  Deficient  or  unnutritious  food,  I 
am  informed,  causes  it  to  develop  itself;  and  I think  the  diet  in  the  district  alluded 
to  is  low  compared  with  that  of  others. 

151.  Mr.  Roberton,  a surgeon  of  eminence  in  Manchester,  informs  me  that  the 
pallid  appearance  of  workmen  employed  in  warm  rooms  is  not  necessarily  an  index 
of  bad  health,  but  arises  from  an  undue  exercise  of  the  secretions  of  the  skin. 

152.  From  my  own  observation  of  the  children,  I should  say  that  they  were 
sprightly  and  active,  and  certainly  not  so  pallid  and  sickly  as  children  employed  in 
mills.  They  do  not  appear  so  large  as  the  children  in  the  agricultural  districts, "f 


* Since  writinKthis  part  of  the  Report  Mr.  Austin  has  given  me  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bradley,  a surgewi 
at  Acorinctoii.  See  Svldence  collected  Mr.  Austin,  p.  33. 

t I mi^t  adduce  the  authority  of  Major  Bell  of  the  artillery,  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  surgeon  to  the  Clh  Dra- 
goon Guards,  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  diminutive  stature  of  the  adults  in  ihis 
flist  riot,  they  st*te  that  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obt  aining  recruits  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, their  corps  requiring  a high  standard  and  well-made  men.  Strong  evidence  of  this  nature  has  been 
cited  by  Baron  Chas.  Dup:n,  in  his  report  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  :J  but  there  may  be  doubts  as 


t See  “ Employment  of  Children  in  Factories,”  &c.,  by  Leonard  Homer,  Esq,,  F.R.S. 
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but  I think  they  are  more  quick  and  intelligent.  The  block-printers  are  often  liAwcASHinE 

corpulent,  and  appear  to  enjoy  good  health.  Many  of  them  are  old  men,  and  but 

for  their  unconquerable  love  of  fermented  liquor  might  be  a long-lived  class.  Report  by 

153.  1 have  appended  the  tabulated  statistics  of  block-printers  at  Mayfield 
print-works  and  Sandy  Vale,  near  Bukinfield,  which  I beg  to  submit  to  attention  as 
showing  several  curious  facts  relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  block-printers. 

154,  From  those  tables  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  members  was  as 


follows : — 

Number  of  male  members.  .......  171 

Number  of  female  members  . ...  . , . 28 

Total  number  of  members  , . . 19U 

Number  of  other  claimants,  being  members’  wives  and  children  . 276 


155.  Of  these,  the 

Number  of  members  sick  during  one  year,  1&S9-40,  were  . ..  36 

Per  centage  sick  .........  18 

Average  duration  of  sickness  was,  in  weeks  .....  6 

Number  of  members  who  died  during  one  year,  1839-40  ...  3 

Average  age  of  the  members  at  the  time  of  their  death  was  . . 41  yrs.  8 m. 

The  per  centage  of  the  deaths  among  the  members  was  ...  1^ 

Numlwrof  the  annual  claimants  on  the  fuud  who  died  during  one  year, 

1839-40  9 

Average  age  of  claimants  at  time  of  death  . . . . . lyr-Sm. 

Per  centage  of  deaths  amnng  claimants  .....  3*26 

The  number  of  members  unmarried  were  . . . » . 90 

The  number  of  members  who  were  married  .....  109 

The  number  of  marriages  having  children  .....  91 

The  average  number  of  births  to  each  maniage  was  ... 

The  number  of  marriages  having  no  children  ....  18 

The  average  number  of  souls  in  each  married  family  was  ...  44 

The  average  of  the  male  when  married  was  ....  22;^ 

The  average  age  of  the  female  when  married  was  ....  20 

The  number  of  marriages  where  the  husband  was  oldest  ...  68 

The  nurober  of  marriages  where  the  wife  was  oldest  ...  31 

The  number  of  marriages  where  their  ages  were  equal  ...  16 

The  number  of  male  chiidren  living  ......  134 

The  number  of  female  children  living  ......  140 

The  number  of  children  dead  .......  189 

156.  I have  appended  a similar  return  of  the  workers  at  the  Sandy  \ ale  Print 
Works  at  Bukinfield,  ^vhich  presents  several  points  of  comparison  to  tlie  ^ove  re- 
turns. From  tliis  last  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

TTiimarried  employed  ..  .......  40 

Married  workers  employed  43 

Number  of  male  children  living  54 

Number  of  femaie  children  living  .......  51 

Number  of  children  dead  ........  65 

Average  number  of  births  to  each  marriage  . . ...  -4 

Humber  of  marriages  having  children  . • . . • .86 

Number  of  marriages  and  no  children  f 

Average  number  of  souls  in  each  married  family  . . • • 4J 

Average  age  of  male  when  married  ......  234 

Average  age  of  female  when  married  . . ■ • • .22 

Number  of  marriages  where  the  husband  was  oldest  . . . .20 

Number  of  marriages  where  the  wife  was  oldest  . • • .10 

Number  of  marriages  where  their  ages  were  equal  . • * • .12 

157.  From  anothfii*  statistical  table  containing  additional  points  with,  relation  to 
39  block-printers  at  Mayfield,  it  appeared  that  of  this  number  of  39  taken  indis- 
criminately, there  were 

Unmarried 


Average  age  of  unmarried 
Married 


Average  age  of  married  . 

Number  of  male  children  living 
Number  of  female  children  living  . 

Number  of  children  dead 

Average  number  of  births  to  each  marriage 

Number  of  marriages  having  children 

Number  of  marriages  with  no  children 

Average  number  of  souls  in  each  married  family 

Average  age  of  male  when  married 

How  long  a block-printer,  average  years  . 

Out  of  the  39  there  had  typhus  fever 


argument  is  quite  conclusive  of  our  manufacturing  districts.  The  stoutest  Md  mort 
these  districts  can  command  higher  wages  as  workmen  than  their  pay  as  soldiers,  and 
quenlly  none  but  second-rate  men  and  the  refuse  will  enlist. 
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Out  of  the  39  there  were  confined  from  noxious  effecls  of  employment  . 0 

Out  of  the  39  there  were  confined  from  night-work  . . . . S 

Out  of  the  39  who  considered  block-printing  worse  for  the  eyes  than  other 
trades  there  was  only 

In  the  habit  of  using  spectacles,  old  men  . . . • ‘ ^ 

Out  of  50  deaths  among  the  children  there  died  of  either  consumption, 

scrofula,*  or  fever  ^ 

Average  age  when  they  began  the  business,  years  • • . 15j 

158.  It  appears  from  the  Register  of  Deaths  that  in  Manchester  57  per  cent,  of 
the  children  die  iyefore  they  attain  5 years  of  age,  and  consequently  before  they  can 
have  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  labour. 

159.  Of  4629  deaths  amongst  persons  in  the  labouring  classes  who  died  in  the 
year  1840  in  Manchester,  the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

Under  5 years  ....  2649  or  in  2 

Above  5 years  and  under  ]0  years  . 215  or  1 in  22 

Above  10  years  and  under  15  years  . 107  or  1 in  43 

Above  ISyears  and  under  20  years  . 135  or  1 in  34 

160.  It  appeal's  that  at  the  period  between  6 and  10  years  of  age  the  mean 

duration  of  life  as  indicated  by  this  return  is  higher  than  amongst  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  at  the  same  period ; under  five  years  of  age  amongst  the  rvorkinj 
classes  at  about  57  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  born.  This  appears  an  immeus? 
proportion,  but  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  the  deaths  in  those  families 
amountedto  upwardsof  one-third  of  all  born.  Mr.  Roherton,  who  has  paid  great 
attention,  and  made  great  researcli  into  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  inauu- 
facturing  districts,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mortality  of  infants,  attributes 
this  great  mortality  to  want  of  care  and  proper  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of 
infancy.  The  average  number  of  births  to  a marriage  it  would  appciir  is  upwards 
of  tour,  though  it  is  usually  estimated  at  four  and  a half,  which  is  a fair  average,  , 
I am  informed  by  the  same  authority.  i 

ICl.  As  regards  clothing,  and  1 think  this  is  a point  much  neglected,  theymake  | 
but  little  change  in  the  summer  or  winter,  excepting  a worsted  neckerchief.  I have 
seen  in  summer,  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Disley  returning  from  work  a( 
night,  in  the  grey  woollen  cloaksf  usually  worn  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  common 
for  a child  to  have  a neiv  suit  of  clothes  each  year  ; Wlutsuutide  and  the  Wakes, 
throughout  the  district,  are  the  periods  at  which  the  new  clothing  is  generally  pro- 
cured. This,  by  the  bye,  is  one  good  of  these  holidays,  great  exertions  are  made  | 
to  have  new  clothes  ; and  any  one  is  considered  unfortunate  who  has  not  some  nett  | 
article  of  dress  for  these  occasions.  I have  taken  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  i 
want  of  cleanliness  amongst  the  children.  ' I 

162.  The  diseases  •which  usually  attack  children  in  print  grounds  are  scarlet  f 

and  typhus  fever,  measles,  hooping-cough,  small  pox,  and  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  children  of  the  same  age.  ■ 

163.  From  a table  which  1 have  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Manebestw  ‘ 

Infirmary,  which  gives  the  employments  of  124  cliildremv'ho  applied  for  trut^sesin  t 
the  year  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  a very  large  proportion  of  these  cases  were  wtlier  I 
congenital  or  appeared  within  12  months  after  birth.  Out  of  the  124  cases  no  j 
less  than  59,  or  nearly  one-half,  appeared  within  that  period.  Only  one  cliiW  | 
from  a print-works,  a hooker,  under  l3  years  of  age,  appears  on  the  list.  ^ 

164.  I obtained  another  table,  showing  the  number  and.  employments  of  45^  f 
persons  above  the  age  of  13  who  applied  for  trusses  at  the  Manchester  Infirmary  i 
in  1840.  Of  that  number,  1 14,  or  oue-fourth  of  the  whole,  are  by  trade  weaveR:  | 
66,  or  nearly  one-seventh,  are  agricultural  labourers  aud  navigators.  The  ! 
of  dyere  appears  gi'eat,  pai't  of  the  whole  number  being  of  that  trade.  _ 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  the  poorest  class  of  workpeople  irbo ; 
apply,  as  the  trusses  are  given  almost  gratuitously.  It  appears  that  the  printers 
bear  only  the  proportion  of  part  of  the  whole  number.  This  I should  considef 
rather  a small  number,  as  they  are,  as  a class,  improvident,  and  if  afflicted  wtl 
hernia  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  apply  for  relief.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  very  few  tailors  there  are,  the  proportion  they  hear  to  the  whole  number  bein? 
only  about  -pfr  part,  which  is  certainly  small,  considering  their  habits  of  consl^ 
improvidence ; 1 am  led  to  conclude  from  this  that  their  trade  does  not  induce  herci*^ 

165.  From  another  table  which  I procured  fr'om  tke  same  source,  showingl^| 
employment  of  145  women  who  applied  for  trusses,  there  was  not  onecascof*| 
female  employed  in  a print-works.  It  will  be  ohsei-ved  that  the  housewives,  wasbtf' 
■women,  charwoman,  aud  weavers,  foi-m  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  ! 

• Scrofula,  1. 

tTbe  girl’s  clothing  in  going  home  is  usually  a bonnet  and  shawl : and  some  of  the  boys  have  upper  ““P. 
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lfi6.  Mr.  Wood,  an  e.steusive  surgical  instrument  maker  in  Manchester,  speak-  LANCismitE 
of  the  frequency  of  hernia  in  all  ranks  of  life,  states,  that  he  believes  that  Grounds. 

one  person  in  every  seven  either  requires  a truss  or  uses  one ; or  certainly  one  in  Report  by 
eveiy  ten.  I am  informed  by  a competent  authority  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofBakewell.  Ashlord,  and  Hnssop,  in  Derbyshire,  the  number  is  much  greater,  Mi-.Wo^opinion. 
being  estimated  as  high  as  one  in  three : and  the  same  authority  states,  that 
few  'men  arrive  at  old  age  in  this  district  without  being  affected  in  this  manner. 

The  district  being  very  billy,  and  the  fences,  for  the  most  part  of  stone,  requiring 
to  he  climbed  over,  are  supposed  to  increase  any  tendency  to  hernia.  In  another 
table  which  contains  a list  of  the  applicants  at  the  Manchester  Infirmary  for  leg- 
supports,  from  July,  183T,  to  Slay,  1839  (see  Appendix),  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that,  of  60  cases,  51  were  under  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  making  the  ap- 
plication, and  that  of  these  45  cases  occuri-fed  under  4^  years  of  age. 

167.  Mr.  Wood,  the  authority  above  quoted,  states,  18  out  of  20  cases  requiring 
leg-supports,  happen  under  tln-ee  years  old  ; he  continues,  speaking  of  the  effect 
of  employment  in  producing  crooked  limbs,  “ I do  not  attribute  crooked  limbs  so 
much  to  employment  at  early  periods  in  life  as  to  natural  debility,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  it  shows  itself  before  the  child  is  of  sufficient  age  to  work 
at  all,  and  in  many  cases  before  it  has  been  put  to  the  ground.  Taking  into 
account  the  relative  numbers  in  the  working  and  upper  classes,  I should  say  that 
supports  are  as  much  required  in  the  former  as  the  latter  class,  or  very  nearly  so.” 

168.  Mr.  Wood’s  testimony  is  borne  out  by  the  tables,  and  as  he  has  a veiy  large  b\isi- 
ness,  and  attends  to  the  details  of  the  business  himself,  his  evidence  should  be  taken 
its  valuable.  I am  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  children  and  young  persons, 
and  persons  employed  in  print-grounds  as  a class,  compared  with  persons  em- 
ployed in  other  trades,  cannot  be  considered  as  peculiarly  liable  to  the  surgical 
tliseases  referred  to. 

169.  I have  previously  had  occasion  to  mention  the  kind  of.  food  used  by  the 
children  and  block-printers,  but  I have  since  obtained  the  statistics  of  the  retail 
prices  of  articles  of  food  and  other  necessaries  and  also  of  the  expenditure  of  six 
printers  in  Manchester.  No.  7 gives  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a Svissex 
labourer  taken  from  Mr.  Tufnell’s  Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the 
Vi'orking  Classes  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ; — 

Familie.s  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 are  in  receipt  of  the  highest  wages. 

Families  Nos.  4,  5,  6 are  I’cceiving  from  \l.  Is.  to  1?.  per  week. 

It  will  be  obsei-ved,  of  this  large  sum  (when  compared  ^vith  tlie  earnings  of  tlie 
Sussex  labourer)  how  great  a proportion  is  spent  in  food.  The  three  first^farailies 
are  solvent,  but  the  three  last  are  actually  in  debt ; their  earnings  are^  entirely 
swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  of  food  and  rent. 


Setmi,  Prices  in  Manchester  of  the  following  Articles  of  Household  Expenditure  in  the  Years 
and  1841  compared. 

1836  1841 

Rent 23  20 

(1  8l  2 4 

Flour  per  (ioz Jl9?  n n 

ll  lOi  ^ ^ 

M . IV  (0  5i  0 8 

to  6 0 85 

Bacon  per  ib.  . 0 4^  0 7 

Ham . 

Oatmeal  per  peck  of  10  lbs 10  14 

P“  {o  10  1 1 

Eggs  ..  

Milk  per  pint 0 U ® 1 

Potatoes  per  20  lbs ^ 5 


Cheese  .... 
Tea  per  lb.  . . 

Coffee  per  lb. 

Sugar  per  lb.  . . 

Treacle  .... 
Tobacco,  per  oz. 

Soap  per  lb.  . . 

Candles  8 per  Id.,  dips 
Salt  per  4 lb. 

Coats  per  ctrt.  , 


6 

1 

1o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

61 

6 

n 

n 

5 

64 

1 

7 


5 0 
2 0 
0 8 
0 9^ 
0 3 
0 2| 
0 5 
0 6i 
0 1 
0 7 
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ITO.  The  next  three  tables  give  an  account  of  the  earnings  and  expenditure  LANCismaE 
<if  a spinner  and  his  wife  and  famOy.  The  first  gives  an  account  of  his  expen- 
diture  in  Manchester  with  1/.  U*.  per  week.  Re^hy 

171.  No.  2,  his  expenditure  in  Glasgow  on  17  Ss.  per  week.  J- 1.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

172.  No.  3,  his  expenditure  at  a village  in  Renfrevvshire  on  18s.  per  week.  The  johiT^io- 

family  consists  of  a man,  wife,  and  four  children,  all  under  10  years  of  age.  The  April  n,  i84i. 

house  consists  of  two  apartments,  9 ft.  by  11,  one  up  stairs,  and  the  otljer  down. 

There  is  no  privy  nor  yard  attached  to  it ; indeed  it  is  placed  back  to  back  with  another 
cottage,  and  there  is  only  a partition  wall  to -separate  them.  The  street  is  not 
paved;  an  open  sewer,  running  along  the  foot-path,  carries  off  the  refuse  crater 
(this  is  very  offensive).  The  nmole  family  sleep  in  one  room  ; the  man  and  wife 
and  infant  sleep  in  one  bed  ; the  two  girls  and  a boy  in  another  placed  on  the 
floor. 

173.  I’he  furniture  consists  of  two  tables,  very  common  in  appearance,  three 
chairs,  a cmdle,  and  a reel  (bought  by  instalments)  : there  are  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows, a chest,  and-  a clock,  u’hich  has  been  paid  for  l)y  instalments  of  Qd.  per  u’eek, 
and  a few  ornaments  hang  over  the  fireplace : a book-case,  a few  books,  a looking- 
class,  and  a pair  of  candlesticks. 

174.  They  have  no  regular  supply  of  clothes,  but  during  the  last  three  years  they 
have  bought  two  dresses  for  each’  girl,  and  a few  other  things  which  have  been 
procured  by  the  assistance  of.the  Scotcli  Church  Ladies’  Society.  As  the  man  him- 
self expresses  it,  his  family  are  now  all  stout  eaters,  and  wearers,  and  no  \vorkers. 

175.  Pie  is  a hard-ivorkiug  industrious  man,  but  seems  almost  heartbroken  at 
liis  own  condition. 


176.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  earnings  of  U.  \$, 
per  week  are  expended ; — - 

lbs.  oz.  s.  d. 

24  0 Flour,  at  25.  3d.  per  dozen ; barm  and  baking  6d.  ..50 

2 0 Beef,  bacon,  suet,  or  liver 12 

1 8 Butter,  lid.  per  lb 1 

1 8 Sugar,  7^d.  per  lb. • 0 IL-i 

0 2 Tea.  4f.  per  lb 0 6 

0 3 Coffee,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  . • 0 

60  0 Potatoes,  8d-  per  score 2 0 

0 12  Soap,  6d.  per  lb 0 

Salt  and  pepper  Id.,  starch  and  blue  Id. 0 2 

Blacking  and  black  lead  01 

Soda  -Id.,  milk  Is.  2d 1 

For  knocking  up  in  a morning  0 3 

5 0 Meal,  Is.  5d.  per  peck 0 Si- 

Coal,  1^  cwt.,  at  7d.  per  cwt 0 lOi 

Half  a score  of  eggs,  24  for  1 0 5 

0 8 Candles,  6d.  per  lb 0 3 

For  water 0 1 

Mangling  2d.,  vegetables  li<i. 0 3i 

School-wage  for  three  chQdren 0 10 

House-rent  3 0 


Weekly  expenditure 
Weekly  income 


10  10 
£1  1 0 


Balance  ..012 


177.  The  next  is  a tabular  form  of  the  expenditure  of  a labourer  in  Manchester, 
earning  an  average  of  9«.  6d.  per  week,  tvith  a family  of  eight  children,  four  of 
whom  are  under  10  years  of  age.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  whole  fiimily  are 
17  9s.  6c7.  They  occupy  a cottage,  containing  four  rooms;  the  apartment  on  the 

f round-floor  is  used  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room ; the  dimensions  ai-e  12  feet  by 
0 ; and  the  other,  8 feet  by  5,  is  used  for  washing  clothes,  &c. 

178.  The  sti-eet  is  uupaved,  and  tlie  only  sewer  is  an  open  gutter  along  the  foot- 
path, in  which  water  and  slops  are  poured.  To  this  house  there  is  a back  door, 
but  no  privy.  The  furniture  consists  of  three  beds,  two  tables,  three  ebahs,  five 
stools,  one  large  chest,  a fendei',  no  fire-irons  except  a shovel,  a clock,  one  priir  of 
brass  candlesticks,  and  a cupboard  containing  a few  articles  of  crockery. 

179.  The  man,  when  he  is  in  full  employment  as  a labourer,  will  earn  15i-. 
a-week,  from  which  6d.  is  deducted  for  a quart  of  beer,  to  be  spent  at  tlie  house 
of  the  publican  for  the  use  of  bis  room  during  the  time  of  payment.  In  the  months 
[b]  • E ■ 
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LANcABHiaB  of  Noveml)er,  December,  January,  and  February  there  is  very  little  work,  and  on 
Print  Grounds,  account  bis  wages  will  not  average  more  than  about  9s.  6rf.  a-tyeek.  One  son 
Report  by  B u card-rooin  hand,  and  earns  12s,  per  week ; bis  clothes  are  now  in  pawn  for  the 
7. 1.  K-eunnS.  Esq-  benefit  of  the  familv.  He  takes  them  out  on  Saturday  night,  and  returns  them  on 
Monday  morning,  and  but  for  this  tie  it  is  supposed  he  would  leave  his  family, 
and  live  on  bis  otvn  resources. 

180.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  family  amount  to  If.  9s.  6<f. 

181.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  expended  is  as  follows : — 

lb,  oz.  J d- 

Coals,  Hcwt.,  7d.  per  0 lOJ 

Flour,  2 dozen,  2j.  5c?.  per  dozen 4 10 

Barra 

For  baking 0 4 

3 0 Bacon,  at  8<?.  per  pound 2 0 

2 0 Butter,  Is.  per  lb 2 0 

Butter-milk,  14  quarts,  at  H per  quart  ....  1 9 

Sweet  milk,  Ic?.  per  day 0 7 

Oatmeal,  H peck,  at  Is.  Ad.  per  peck  ....  2 0 

0 2 Tea,  at  Sj".  4rf.  per  lb 0 8 

0 3 Coffee,  at  2s.  per  lb . . 0 4^ 

2 0 Sugar,  at  8«?.  per  lb 14 

1 0 Soap,  at  6rf.  per  pound 0 6 

0 12  Caudles,  at  6c?.  per  pound  ........  0 4j 

Starch  and  blue ...01 

Soda 0 1 

Salt  and  pepper ..01 

For  water 0.  1 

Worstead  and  thread 0 1-4- 

School-wages 0 3 

.Potatoes,  sis  score,  at  8d.  per  score  .....  4 0 

Pawn-§hop  interest  06 

.One  {lair  of  blankets,  21s.,  to  be  paid  by  instalmeats, 

per  ^veek  . 0 6 

For  ^oes,  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  per  week  ..10 

Sick  and  burial  societies 15 

Black  lead  and  blackin?  ........  0 1 


£19  6 


1S2.  Thepe  last  cases  have  strictly  uo  j)lace  in  a i-eport  oti  the  condition  of  prin- 
ters ; hut  as  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  are  directed  generally  to  the  condition  of  tbe 
working  classes,  I have  thoufflit  tit  to  insert  them  in  this  place,  a.s  illustrative  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  district. 

183.  During  this  inquiry  representations  have  often  been  made  to  me  by  work- 
men of  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  support  ihcir  families,  should  tbe 
legislature  think  fit  to  deprive'  them  of  the  earnings  of  their  younger  children,  un- 
less they  are  relieved  from  the  heavy  burthens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  corn 
and  provision  la^vs. 

1^.  A glance  at  the  preceding  table  and  at  the  one  which  I have  inserted, 
displaying  the  retail  prices  of  articles  of  household  expenditure  in  tlie  years  183& 
and  1 841,  will  show  the  extent  to  which  their  condition  is  directly  affected  by  alter- 
ations in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  set  forth.  1 do  not  intend  to  go  farther  into 
this  subject,  as  it  has  already  been  so  ably  handled  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  die  Hand-loom  Weavers  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  doctrines  there  laid  down  appear  to  me  to  be  most  souud  and  just,  and  apply 
equally  to  the  working  classes  of  every  branch  of  industry.  The  subject  is  now  fairly 
before  the  public,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  evidence. 

185.  I cannot  pass  over  this  division  of  my  Report  without  alluding  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  woi’king  classes.  In  many  districts,  and  especially  in  large  towns, 
the  horrible  system  of  huddling  cottages  together,  back  to  back,  in  streets  withosl 
drains  or  any  means  of  carrying  away  the  refuse  from  the  doors  of  the  houses,  is 
but  too  common.  The  two  last  cases  cited  are  instances  of  this,  and  there  arc 
long  rows  of  houses,  comparatively  recently  built,  in  many  parts  of  Manchester, 
where  the  same  thiug  occurs.  It  is  quite  common  to  have  only  one  prhy  to  20 
or  30  houses  ; and,  as  it  is  common  property,  no  one  has  a direct  interest  in  keep- 
ing it  clean ; it  is  consequently  always  in  a hon-ible  state  of  filth.  Tbe  stench 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition  is  absolutely  insuf- 
ferable. Dr.  Baron  Howard,  in  an  able  Report  on  tbe  Sanatory  Condition  of  tbe 
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■^Vorking  Classes  in  Manchester,  as  an  argument  for  a general  Building  Act,  LiNCAsmuE 
states,—  PaiHTGM^M. 

“ That  in  some  of  the  new  streets  the  backs  of  the  cottages  are  built  in  dose  contact  with  Report  by 
each  other,  each  hadng  but  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above;  so  that  in 
fact  the  front  and  back  of  these  houses  constitute  a separate  tenement.  (See  description  of 
John  Craig’s  house.) 

“ The  great  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  the  paucity  of  privies  and  the  absence  of  any  re- 
ceptacle for  refuse.  There  is  not  usually  more  than  one  privy  to  20  or  30  houses;  and  this 
bein'*'  generally  placed  in  one  of  the  narrow  covered  passages  (intersecting  the  line  of  buildings 
at  inten'als),  from  its  open  and  filthy  state,  render  these  passages  extremely  offensive  and 
insalubrious.”* 

186.  Mr.  Tovey,  at  Primrose,  near,  Clitheroe,  gave  me  an  account  of  a fever 
which  occurred  at  Littlemoor,  where  he  resides.  It  is  a small  cluster  of  houses, 
three  or  four  in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a square ; the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly aiiy  and  apparently  healthy.  In  the  area  at  the  back  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, filth  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  had  been  suffered  to  accumu- 
late for  some  time.  It  was,  removed,  and  the  fever  disappeared,  but  not  befoz-e 
several  persons  in  each  house  took  it,  and  amongst  others  Mr.  Tovey  himself.  I 
am  informed  by  the  same  authority  that,  whenever  fever  makes  its  appearance  in 
Clitheroe,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  to  fie  found  in  tliat  paii;  of  the  town 
called  Salford.  It  is  the  lowest  part  of  Clitheroe,  and  the  bouses  are  much  crowded 
together ; there  is  a brook  which  runs  through  the  houses,  and  I am  informed 
that  occasionally  the  cellars  are  flooded  by  it. 

187.  The  deficiency  of  room  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  is  also  a crying 
evil.  In  many  bouses  the  whole  family  sleep  in  one  room.  (See  John  Craig’s 
case ; see  No.  25,  Elizabeth  Dean,  at  Messrs.  Higgiii  and  Cbippendal,  near 
BlacUrod.)  Thei'e  were  nine  children,  a man  and  wife,  sleeping  in  the  same 
room,  and  sevei-al  of  this  family  were  older  tlian  the  witness. 

188.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  this  huddling  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  into  the  same  apartment,  where  they  are  obliged  to  dress  and  undress  in 
each  other’s  presence,  must  be  apparent.  (See  also  Nos.  60  and  62.)  In  num- 
bers of  these  cases  the  whole  fjunily  sleep  in  the  same  room.  George  Stringer, 

No.  52,  states  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhodes,  near  Middleton,  “ fever  has 
been  very  prevalent he  describes  it  “ as  a sort  of  lingering  rather  than  malignant 
•typhus  lever.”  He  continues  — 

“ I attribute  it  to  inefficient  drainage,  as  it  has  chiefly  prevailed  where  the  houses  are  ill- 
drained,  and  the  people  themselves  are  negligent  as  compared  with  others.  Sobriety  and 
cleanliness,  combined  with  care  in  selecting  the  sites  and  improving  the  drainage  of  the  houses 
would  tend  to  check  fever  in  this  district  very  much.” 

189.  It  is  admitted  on  all  bands  that  crowding  numbers  of  persons  into  the 
same  room  is  injurious.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Nos.  12  and  60,  where 
this  was  the  case,  that  fever  actually  ensued.  That  it  is  a result  likely  to  occur  I 
■quote  again  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard : — 

"The  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  emanations  arising  from  the  bodies  of  even  perfectly 
healthy  individuals  when  great  numbers  are  crowded  together  in  a small  confined  space,  and 
ventilation  is  neglected,  constitutes  another  source  from  whence  fever  originates!  I’he  noxious 
effluvia  thus  produced  have  been  called  ‘ human  miasms,’  in  contradistinction  to  those  arising 
from  causes  external  to  the  human  body  and  from  contagious  vapours.  The  efficiency  of  this 
cause  to  generate  fever  is  a fact  well  established.” 

190.  Id  another  part  of  the  same  Report,  speaking  of  the  great  probability  of 
fever  being  propagated,  Dr.  Howard  remarks, — 

“ Wlieu  the  contagious  matter  arising  from  a person  ill  of  fever  is  largely  diluted  by  the 
free  admission  of  pure  air  it  becomes  innoxious,  and  the  risk  of  infection  is  very  slight  indeed ; 
whereas,  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  a small  coiifined  room  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  ventila- 
tion, the  atmosphere  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  poisonoos  emanations  that  the 
probability  of  the  disease  being  communicated  to  the  attendants  and  other  inmates  amounts 
almost  to  a certainty.  Dr.  Hay  garth  remarks  that  the  poison  of  typhus  ' in  a small,  close, 
and  dirty  room,  infects  a very  great  proportion  of  mankind ; not  less  than  22  out  of  23,  or  a 
still  higher  proportion;  but  in  a large,  airy,  clean  apartment,  even  putrid  fevers  are  seldom  or 
never  iiil'cctious.’'j‘ 

" A fever  of  the  mildest  character  often  assumes  a malignant  type  if  the  patient  is  lodged 
in  a confined  apartment,  where  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  and  where  he  is  con- 
stantly respiring  air  strongly  impregnated  with  the  noxious  emanations  from  his  own  body.”  J 


* See  Report  on  the  Sanaloi-y  Condition  of  the  Woxkirg  Classes  in  Manchester. 

+ Dt.  Haygarth  on  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Fevers.  Z I>r.  Baron  Howard’s  Ro^rt,  p.  4. 
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liiNCASHiRE  , 191.1  have  visited  the  dens  inhabited  by  thieves  and  vagrants  in  Manchester : 
Print  Grounds.  three  stories  in  height  was  literally  crowded  with  human  beings;  men, 

Report  by  woinen,  and  children  huddled  together  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Jq 
J.L.Kennidij.Kii^.  one  hed  there  was  a man  half  undressed,  with  his  arm  lying  over  a female  figure, 
in  whose  face  might  be  traced  the  remains  of  good  looks,  but  worn  to  skin  and 
bone  by  want  and  debauchery.  In  the  next  bed  three  or  four  girls  and  boys  of 
13  or  14  years  of  age,  all  asleep,  probably  dreaming  of  the  deeds  and  tliefts  to  U 
done  on  the  morrow.  It  was  midnight  when  I visited  these  places,  and  the  stench 
was  horrible  in  the  exfreme.  I Imd  the  best  opportunity  of  j iidging  of  these  abodes 
and  their  inmates,  and  I can  safely  say  that  until  that  night  1 had  no  conception 
that  such  pest-houses  existed,  much  less  in  the  town  where  I had  spent  half  niy 
life.  It  may  be  considered  that  a description  of  the  dwellings  of  the  claste 
da>igareme>'  should  have  no  place  in  this  Report ; these  abodes,  however,  are  the 
fertile  hotbeds  of  fever,  and,  on  this  ground,  it  is  highly  essential  that  they  should 
fall  under  regulation,  lest  the  houses  of  the.  industrious  in  the  vicinity  should  be 
infected  by  their  pestilential  atmosphere. 

192.  With  tlie  foregoing  facts  and  opinions  before  me  I can  arrive  hut  atone 
result,  viz.  that  legislative  interference  is  loudly  called  for  to  compel  the  drainage  and 
improvement  of  tlie  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  An  Act  for 
this  purpose  founded  on  tlie  sanatory  reports  of  Drs.  Arnott,  Southwood  Smith, 
Kay,  and  others,  presented  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  has  been  lately  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  should  its  provisions  ultimately  become  law,  ana  be 
executed  by  a more  efficient  machinery  than  the  existing  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
I feel  assured  that  it  would  be  attended  by  the  most  benefical  results  in  improving 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  healthfulness  of  their  homes. 


General  Conclusion. 


General 

Conclusions. 


193.  From  tlie  evidence  on  the  working  of  long  hours  and  night-work,  and  from 
that  given  on  the  state  of  education  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  workpeople,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  effects  of  long  hours  are — 

194.  (1.)  To  exclude  the  children  from  the  benefits  of  education. 

195.  (2.)  By  50  excluding  them,  to  that  extent  to  deteiioi*ate  their  morals  and 
depress  their  social  condition  : and — 

196.  (3.)  To  diminish  their  aptitudes  for  casual  and  advantageous  changes  of 
employment. 

197. (4.^  As  respects  niglit-workforyoung  children,  that  the  effects  above  stated 
are  aggravated  by  much  present  bodily  inconvenience  and  suffering,  without  any 
adequate  countervailing  advantage  to  the  child  employed  or  to  the  community  at 
large. 

198.  These  conclusions  lead  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  pi-acticability  first  of  the  abo- 
lition of  night-work  for  children;  and — 

199.  Secondly,  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  of  young  children  employed 
in  print  grounds. 

200.  1 must  premise  in  what  I have  to  state  on  the  expediency  of  restricting  the 
hours  of  labour  of  children  that  I presume  that  new  and  adequate  provisions  for  on 
efficient  education  will  be  made,  and  also  measures  adopted  for  eiilbrciDg  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  schools. 

201.  To  x-estrict  the  hours  of  labour  without  some  such  prelimiuaiy  provision  is 
merely  to  turn  the  children  into  the  streets,  to  engender  habits  of  idleness,  or  to 
send  them  to  their  homes  where  there  is  no  provision  for  theii’  tiuining  or  educatioiii 
and  where  too  they  have  no  advantage  in  respect  to  health  over  the  places  of  eiH' 
ploymeut,  bad  tliough  some  of  the  works  may  be. 

202.  'Ihe  operation  ot  the  Factory  Acts  would  furnish  an  illustration  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  mere  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  without  providing 
pi’opcr  schooling. 

203.  Ihe  I'actory  Commissioners  recommended  that  requisite  schools  should 
be  provided,  and  that  inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  ensure  to  the  children  an 
education  ot  a really  efficient  character,  and  clauses  to  that  effect  were,  I a® 
informed,  inserted  in  the  original  Factory  Bill.  Some  of  them  were,  however, 
rejected  on  passing  the  bill,  and  in  this  manner  the  chief  purpose  of  that  importuRt 
statute  has  been  frustrated. 
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204.  Witli  few  exceptions  (such  for  example  as  the  .schools  provided  by  the  Lxxcasiiirb 
Messrs.  Ashton,  the  Messrs.  hl'Conuel,  the  hlessrs.  Greg,  the  Messrs.  Birley,  and  Grcunds. 

the  Messrs.  Cook)  all  the  factory  schools  which  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  Uep^by 
inspecting  are  of  the  most  inefficient  description.  J-L.  Kennedy, 

'205.  My  own  observations  and  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  IMi'.  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Dukinfield,  and  several  of  his  recommendations 
respecting  the  provision  of  schooling  for  the  children  in  factories  appear  to  me 
applicable  to  the  children  in  print-grounds. 

Mr.  Samuel  Robinson — 

Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  child  should  attend  some  school  daily? — Yes,  veiy 
desirable. 

“ Do  vou  think  that  the  child  would  attend  school  daily^u  nder  these  circumstances  ? — There 
is  certainly  a little  difficulty  here,  but  I think  it  might  be  obviated  : one  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  the  employer  of  children  has  to  contend  at  present  is  the  want  of  schools:  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  perhaps  in  tlie  majority,  the  child  is  sent  to  places  which  do  not 
desen'c  the  name,  merely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act;  and  I have  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  voucher  is  very  frequently'  given  without  the  cliild's  attending  the  school,  or 
at  lea^t  with  any  ifgularity. 

“ But  have  not  many  of  the  masters  established  schools  of  their  own  ? — In  some  cases  they 
have,  and  good  ones;  but  unless  the  manufactory  is  extensive  and  the  children  numerous  it  is 
obviously  an  oppressive  tax;  and  in  the  small  mills  such  schools  are  almost  necessarily  on  the 
smallest  scale  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  the  instruction  is  given  by  a 
person  not  at  all  trained  to  the  purpose  and  quite  inefficient. 

“ What  would  you  propose  as  a remedy  ? — I think  where  manufactories  are  thickly  collected 
together,  schools  specially  instituted  for  the  education  of  children  employed  in  manufactories 
ought  to  be  established  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  assistance  of  government,  and  these 
ought  to  be  conducted  on  some  well  considered  system  by  properly  trained  masters;  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  such  schools  will  become  still  more  necessary,  and  much  less  expensive,  should 
government  determine  to  put  all  trades  in  which  children  are  employed  under  regulations 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act. 

“ Still  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  parents  would  regularly  send  their  children  to 
such  schools  when  established? — Were  such  schools  established  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  attach  a small  sum,  say  2d.  a-week,  out  of  the  wages  of  every  child  employed  in  a 
manufactory,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  support  of  the  school.  X am  quite  sure  that  the  parent 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  money  would  take  care  that  the  child  received  it  back  in  instruction : 
besiae,s,  the  regular  attendance*  of  each  cMld  might  be  enforced  by  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  school.” 

206.  My  conviction  that  a restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  almost  any  class  of 
children,  without  adequate  provision  for  their  education,  would  he  of  doubtful  benefit, 
if  not  absolutely  injurious,  is  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Police,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  of  those  districts. 

207.  Speaking  of  the  disuse  of  the  labour  of  children  at  early  periods  oflife,  with 
reference  to  its  tendency  to  increase  jnveiiile  delinquency.  Sir  Charles  Shaw 
states ; — 

" I am  convinced  from  niy  experience  of  the  state  of  juvetilla  delinquency  iu  these  towns  Establishment  of 
that  the  establishment  of  schools  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a preliminary  to  any  step  schools  a necessa- 
wliich  may  be  taken  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  in  this  district.  The  young  sary  step, 
of  the  working  classes  may  be  considered  as  orphans  (for  such  a distinction,  I thiitk,  is  allowable 
where  being  a parent  is  accompanied  by  none  of  its  attendant  dutlesj,  and  unless  provision  is 
niade  lor  their  religious  moral  cultivation,  I conceive  that  to  release  them  from  their 
labour,  where  they  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  a master,  to  ramble  at  large  without  control, 
would  have  a most  pernicious  tendency. 

” Their  present  school  is  in  many  cases  a bad  one,  and  the  evils  of  working  very  young 
children  are  great;  but  I feel  confident  that  to  release  them  from  bonda^  without  having 
schools  for  their  reception,  and  regulations  for  enforcing  their  attendance  at  them,  would  bring 
far  greater  evils  in  its  train  lhan  the  present  system,  injnrious  as  it  is.” 

208.  Mr.  Neale,  the  secretary  to  Sir  C.  Shaw,  in  a pamphlet*  on  the  state  of 
juvenile  delinquency  iu  Manchester,  classes  amongst  the  primary  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency — 

1st.  The  inadequacy  in  Manchester-of  the  means  (both  in  extent  and  kind)  of  education. 

2adly.  The  absence  of  all  parental  control,  even  where  it  would  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
their  offspring.  3dly.  The  early  independence  of  their  parents  attained  by  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  manufacturing  districts.” 

209.  These  points  are  very  ably  marked  out,  and  demand  tlie  notice  of  those  who 


* “ Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Mtinchester,”  by  William  Beaver  Neale,  Esq^  p.  4. 
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Lancasbike  feel  an  interest  in  tliem ; but  I regret  tliat  tbe  limits  of  this  report  do  not  admit  of 

PaiNT  Grounds.  „jy  taking  more  copious  extracts,  and  I must  content  myself  -with  references  ony. 

Re^by  210-  Robert  Hampsou  (No.  34),  in  assigning  a reason  for  the  children  occasionally 
J.  L.  Kennedy, running  awav  from  their  work,  states,  “ That  we  generally  find  it  is  those  who 
have  been  allowed  to  run  idle  about  the  streets ; such  children  will  never  “ buckle 
to.” 

Nigbt-worlt  and  211.  In  respect  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  night-work,  it  will  be  observed, 

inaToSle  ^ I'eference  to  the  answers  of  the  tabular  foi-m  of  queries  addressed  to  printers, 

that  nighl-AVork  and  over-hours  are  generally  considered  as  unavoidable ; and  pro- 
bably,  in  the  present  state  of  that  trade,  they  are  almost  so.  The  competition  is  so 
great  that  no  one  will  refuse  an  order  which,  in  order  to  execute  it,  will  compd 
hhn  to  ^vork  at  night,  knowing  that  it  would  be  undertaken  by  another  estabiish- 
ment  not  having  any  scruples.  The  great  periods  of  pressure  in  print-grounds 
appear  to  he  in  the  preparation  for  the  spring  and  autumn  trade,  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  August,  and  September. 

212.  I am  at  a loss,  however,  to  imderstand  why,  with  twelve  months  to  work 
upon,  there  should  be  such  a press  at  these  particular  periods  as  to  render  night- 
work  unavoidable ; that  it  is  not  absolutely  so  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  that  at  Prim- 
rose, the  works  of  Mr.  Thompson,  night-w'ork  is  very  rarely  practised.  Mr.  David 
Cooper,  formerly  a block-printer,  in  answer  to  my  question  whether  he  had  ever 
worked  at  night,  distint'.tly  states  that  night-work  has  been  discontinued  at  Prim- 
rose, partly  from  a feeling  of  humanity,  and  partly  because  the  work  turned  off  at 
night  was  not  so  good. 

213.  Many  calico-printers  deny  that  they  ever  work  during  the  night;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  establishments  there  are  exceedingly  few 
block-tables,  and  in  some  there  are  none ; and  therefore  those  cases  will  not  apply. 

214.  Mr.  Schwabe,  of  Rhodes,  very  rarely  works  at  night,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Potter  has  entirely  discontinued  it.  George  Stringer,  foreman  block-printer  in  that 
estabiishmentj  No.  52,  states,  that  night-work  might  be  avoided  by  musters  in 
many  places. 

215.  At  the  works  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  Hoyle  and  Sous  night- work  is  nirely 
practised  ; tliree  or  tour  times  during  the  last  year,  being  the  only  times  wheu  it 
has  been  done.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Primrose,  is  in  the  fine  trade,  5is  also  Mr.  E. 
Potter. 

216.  Mr.  Salis  Schw'abe,  near  Middleton,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  of  which  the  styles  are  equally  suited  to  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  the 
same  style  being  in  many  instances  sent  to  tbe  markets  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  tbelievant.*  He  states,  says  Mr.  Tennant,  in 
his  work  on  copyright,  that  he,  Mr.  S.,  commences  by  preparing  “ his  designs  of 
light  styles  about  the  mouth  of  June  in  each  yeiu-,  and  in  September  he  is 
generally  enabled  to  have  them  engraved  and  goods  printed  h-om  them  ready 
for  exliibition.  Tbe  articles  are  then  delivered  for  export  to  the  distant  markets  in 
October,  and  the  same  patterns  are  offered  for  sale  for  the  home  trade  in  January- 
The  deliveiies  are  made  in  February  and  March,  and  the  sale  will  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  summer  or  July  following. 

217.  The  foreign  trade  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  in  the  article  of 
printed  calicoes,  as  it  takes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  production  of  the  coun- 
try. This  mil  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  following  returns  (from  Mr.  Tennant’s 
work  on  “Copyright  of  Designs.”) 

For  the  Home  Trade. 


In  1820  1,728,340  pieces. 

18:’5  1,478,508  „ 

1830  2,281,512  „ 

For  the  Foreign  Trade. 

1820  3,727,820  pieces. 

1825 6,662,368  „ 

1830  6,315,440  „ 


218.  Messrs.  Tliomiis  Hoyle  and  Sons  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  a style 
of  prints  whicli  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  home  markets.  They  resemble  tbe 
Swiss  prints,  and  are  got  up  tvith  great  taste  and  beauty. 


* Tennant  on  “Copyright  of  Designs." 
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219.  In  tlie  blue  trade,  in  wliicli  the  work  is  usually  done  by  machinery,  there  Lahcxsiuhe 

are  very  few  children  employed.  T!ie  cases  cited  are  selected  from  houses  engaged  Grounds. 

in  the  chief  branches  of  the  trade,  and,  as  night-work  is  seldom  practised  in  the  Report  by’ 
hlock-shops  of  these  establishments,  I doubt  whether  this  practice  may  not  he  J.L.  Kennedy, 
wholly  avoided.  That  the  block-printers  themselyes  think  so,  I liave  only  need  to  Block-printers— 
refer  to  their  evidence,  see  No.  52,  who  states  that  “ ni^ht-work  might  he  avoided  night- 

by  masters  in  a great  many  places.”  No.  51,  in  reference  to  night-work  for 

children,  states— 

“ I should  say  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  workpeople,  and  for  the  masters  alaoj  as  re- 
gards the  superiority  of  the  aalicle  produced.  A restnction  of  this  nature  would  rather 
02ierate  in  our  favour,  as  it  would  put  the  vest  of  the  trade  on  a footing;  with  ourselves.  I 
consider  that  at  present  Mr.  Thomson  works  to  a disadvantage,  as  those  who  work-longer  hours 
throw  off  a greater  amount  of  work  in  a given  time  with  a less  amount  of  capital  invested.” 

And  he  concludes  by  stating,  “ Any  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  children  between  the 
hours  of  nine  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning,  would  not  affect  us  in  the  slightest  degree..” 

220.  John  Smalley,  at  Mayfield,  states  on  the  subject  of  night-work — 

“ Tlmt  in  his  opinion  night-work  is  the  greatest  injury  botli  to  the  children  and  primers. 

Xight-work  ought  to  be  stopped : it  is  (juite  right  that  truth  should  be  spoken.  At  many 
s-hops,”  he  continues,  “ they  talte  work  which  they  know  when  they  take  the  order  will  re- 
qiiire  night-work.  They  give  a certain  number  of  men  a certain  quantity  of  work,  and  that 
must  be  done,  take  what  time  it  will,  before  they  go  home.  I have  known  a man  work  three 
davs  and  tliree  nights  without  going  home,  and  he  had  the  same  teerer  all  that  time.” 

221.  He  then  mentions  the  several  establishments  where  tliis  practice  chiefly 
exists,  and  concludes, — 

"They  take  orders  which  no  shop  working  regulai'  hours  could  undertake,  because  they 
calculate  on  making  their  hands  complete  them  by  compelling  them  to  work  night  and  day.’’ 

222.  Henry  Richardson,  of  Mayfield,  in  aiisw’er  to  my  question,  as  to  whether 
all  the  tables  in  the  shop  were  fully  occupied  during  the  day,  so  that  night-work 
would  be  unavoidable,  stales — 

" Nothing  of  the  sort  \ when  60  of  us  were  working  at  night  there  would  be  30  or  40  tables 
standing  idle  in  the  day-lime.”  The  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  the  reason  of  ibis  was, 

“The  master  will  not  cut  enough  of  blocks,  tiiough  he  knows  beforehand  that  it  will  require 
night  and  day  w'oik  to  complete  the  order  if  he  does  not.’’ 

223.  The  objection  made  by  the  trtrde  is,  that  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
children’s  labour,  and  a prohibition  of  uight-work,  will  increase  the  price  of 
production,  and  consequently  decrease  the  demand  for  the  juticle  produced.  This 
appears  to  be  a fair  argument ; hut  wth  the  experience  we  have  of  the  effects  of 
competition  in  stimulating  invention,  and  keeping  down  the  price  of  production,  I 
cannot  see  that  it  would  be  right  to  allow  its  force  until  every  means  have  been 
tried  to  remedy  the  present  system  ^\hich  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  Nor 
can  I believe  tliat  there  can  be  any  real  economy  in  a system  which  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  comforts  and  mental  deterioration  of  the  A\'orking^classes. 

224.  I must  assume  tliat,  in  a national  point  of  view,  it  can  in  no  case  he  a 
sound  policy  to  allow  such  abuses  to  exist,  as  there  is  no  gain  in  the  increase  of 
uationiil  wealth  which  can  compensate  for  an  ignorant,  vicious,  mid  depraved 
population. 

225.  In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  expedient  iiud  practicable  to  abolish 
theemployment  of  young  children  in  night-work  in  calico  print-grounds,  I believe  that 
I only  state  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  workmen,  which  opinion  is  fortified 
hy  the  actual  practice  of  sei'eral  of  the  most  eminent  houses  in  each  branch  of  the 
trade. 

226.  Before  calling  attention  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  shortening  Empioyara  ofcliild- 
the  hours  of  labour  of  young  children,  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the  advantages  of 

education,  I feel  hoimd  to  state  that  many  of  the  employers  of  chilchen  in  anxiow  for  their 
the  print-trade  ai'e  exceedingly  anxious  for  their  improvement : many  have  education, 

already  established  schools  at  their  own  expense ; and  others  have  subscribed 
liberaUy  to  tlie  schools  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  VS^ith  all  this,  however, 
the  result  is  anything  but  satisfactoiy : few  of  the  parents  of  the  children  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

227.  It  lias  been,  argued  that  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  work  long  hours 
wherever  the  fixed,  capital  engaged  in  manufactures  l)ea’rs  a great  proportion  to  the 
circulating  capital ; and  that  under  certain  ckcurastances  the  profits  of  the  capitalist 
taigbt  depend  entirely  on  working  his  machinery  the  last  hour;  andjCoaseqiientl)^ 
that  the  cutting  off  of  the  last  hour’s  labour  in  the  day  might  prove  a dangerous  or 
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Lancashire  fatal  attack  upon  the  profits  oil  which  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  extension 
Priht^owds.  of  employment  must  depend. 

Kepori  by  228.  THs  argument  would  certainly  he  conclusive  if  the  prodactiveness  of  nia* 
j.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  chinei'y  did  not  dejiend  on  the  skill  of  the  operative,  and  his  attention  being  uniformly 
sustained  throughout  the  day ; but  the  authors  of  that  theory  have  been  inisinfornied 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  labour  neees.sary  to  ensure  unitorm  production  from 
machinery,  and  in  this  maimer  an  essential  and  countervailing  element  is  left  out  of 
consideration.  In  practice  it  is  precisely  in  the  last  hours  that  the  production  and 
profit  diminishes. 

229.  The  production  of  most  machines  even  those  apparently  the  most  self-acting 
are  more  dependant  on  the  skill  and  diligence  of  the  workmen  who  attend  them 
than  is  generally  imagined, 

230.  Tor  example,  the  extra  production  obtainable  by  attention  and  skill  by  tiie 
best  as  compared  ivith  the  worst  hand  in  the  same  establishment,  attending  self- 
acting mules,  has  been  shown  to  make  a difference  of  from  3«.  to  4i.  per  week  in 
the  \vages  of  the  operatives  on  piece-work. 

231.  So  also  in  working  power-looms  the  same  number  of  hours  with  the  same 
machine  and  the  same  description  of  cloth  a variation  of  4«.  per  week  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  earnings  of  the  best  over  the  worst  hands  in  the  same  loom  shop  where 
the  work  is  paid  by  the  piece. 

232.  Practically  it  has  been  found  that  the  attention  of  the  workman,  on  which 
the  application  of  his  skill  and  the  productiveness  of  the  machine  under  his  care 
depend,  cannot  be  sustained  beyond  a certain  daily  period. 

233.  Foi-merly  several  manufacturers  sought  profit  by  tlie  application  of  a theory 
similar,  but  their  own  practice  has  shoivn  tne  unsoundness  of  the  theory,  from  the 
cause  staled,  viz.,  tlie  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  attention,  care,  and  skill  of 
the  workmen  in  applying  the  machinery.  From  this  cause  night-work  luis  been 
generally  abandoned  in  the  cotton-spinning  trade,  and  it  is  moreover  an  important 
fact  that  those  establishments  in  this  district  which  resorted  systematically  to 
night-work  have  almost  without  exception  become  bankrupt. 

234.  I have  been  assured  by  printers  themselves  that  the  rule  as  to  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  long  hours  of  work  for  long  continued  period  is  etjually  applicable  to 
the  trade  which  is  tlie  subject  of  this  Report. 

235.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I will  mention  that  I have  been  favoured  by  ao 
inBueatial  house  in  the  print  trade  with  an  inspection  of  those  books  which  slioff 
the  rates  of  production  in  their  roller  printing  machines  during  a period  of  four 
months,  when  they  worked  unusually  long  hours,  V\z.,  fifteen  hours  a~day,  under 
a peculiar  press  of  business.  The  machines  never  slopped  from  morning  tillniglit, 
and  there  was  no  intennission  at  the  dinner  hour.  From  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  to  the  middle  of  the  second  the  production  kept  very  steady,  scarcely  varying 
from  week  to  week,  with  a comparatively  low  proportion  of  spoiled  work ; toivaros 
the  end  of  tlie  second  month  u gradual  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  machines 
was  perceptible,  attended  by  an  increased  proportion  of  spoiled  work ; towards  tlie 
end  of  the  third  mouth,  and  throughout  the  fourth,  the  production  of  the  macliines 
arrived  at  their  minimum,  and  the  proportion  of  spoiled  work  its  maxiniuui. 

236.  The  proportion  of  spoiled  work  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  first  to  the  end  of 
the  tourthmontliactually  doubled  itself,  whilst  the  average  production  of  the  niachinfis 
decreased  from  100  to  90  per  cent,  during  the  same  time.  In  fact  the  amoimt  of  spoiled 
work  increased  to  such  an  alarming  degree  that  the  parties  referred  to  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  shorten  the  hours  of  hibour  to  avoid  loss  ; and  as  soon  as  the  alteration 
was  made  the  amount  of  spoiled  work  sunk  to  its  fonner  level. 

237.  The  men  were  paid  extra  wages  for  their  extra  exertions,  and  there  was  no 
intention  or  motive  on  tWir  parts  to  produce  this  result.  It  is,  I am  informed,  the 
general  experience  of  tliis  branch  of  trade  that  under  whatever  circumstances  night- 
work  is  tried  the  produce  is  distinguished  by  a larger  share  than  ordinary  of  spoiled 
work. 

238.  Results  analogous  to  those  already  mentioned  are,  I am  informed,  expe- 
rienced in  other  branches  of  industry. 

239.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  1 am  led  to  conclude  that  in  trades  requiring  skill 
and  attention  tlie  loss,  rather  than  the  profit,  begins  in  the  last  hours,  and  that  thers 
ai-e  inlierent  causes  constantly  at  work  for  the  due  limitation  of  the  periods  of  adult 
labour. 

Mode  of  extending  240.  In  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sheriff,  Foster,  Gillett,  and  Hindle,  ol 
^ucation  exomph-  gabden,  where  there  is  a good  school,  supported  by  the  employers,  an  excellent 
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regulation  exists.  I transcribe  it  from  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Ssibden  LA.:^cASHIRB■' 
works  after  the  1st  January.  1838  : Print  Grounds. 

“ Rule  1. — With  the  exception  of  existinsj  engagements  no  young  person  can  be  permitted  , r 
lo  learn  the  respective  businesses  of  pattern-drawing,  block-cutting,  block -printing,  or  machine-  ’ ‘ 
jjrinting,  who  sliall  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  with  toleiable  coi-rectness,  and  who  may  not 
also  know  something  of  account.s.” 

241.  Oq  turning  to  the  tabular  form  returned  from  this  establishment  I find  that, 

•vrithout  exception,  the  young  persons  in  the  above-named  departments  can  write  tlieir 
names:  although  there  are  many  in  the  same  works,  of  the  same  age,  employed  in  other 
branches,  which  are  not  included  in  the  rule  above  stated,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  write  their  names.  The  same  regulation  exists  at  Mr.  Thomson’s,  at  Primrose, 
where  there  is  no  school  in  connexion  with  the  works;  and  here  also  the  same 
result  is  attained ; every  apprentice  can  write  his  name.  An  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  tried  at  Mr.  Greg’s  mill,  at  Quarry  Bank,  near  Wimslow,  for 
nearly  a year.  The  rule  there  is : 

“ That  no  child  can  be  admitted  to  work  who  shall  not,  on  entrance,  be  able  to  read  fluently 
a chapter  in  the  Bible,  write  its  own  name,  and  be  master  of  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.’* 

242.  The  Rev.  John  Colston,  who  is  watching  the  operation  of  h e measure,  in- 
forms me  that 

“ He  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  success.  Many  children,”  he  states,  “ have  applied  for 
work  who  hare  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  test,  and  he  has  since  found  them  making  the 
greatest  exertions  in  the  school,  in  order  that  they  might  surmount  the  difficulty  ; and  several 
who  had  beeu  refused  at  first  have  at  last  succeeded  in  passing.” 


243.  Mr.  Emery,  the  master  of  the  school  at  Disley,  gives  the  following  account  Effect  of  iheraciiiiy 
of  the  effects  produced  in  that  vicinity,  by  the  facility  of  getting  employment  for  ch^dieT 
veiy  young  children  : — ment 


“ When  I first  came  into  this  district,  which  is  now  many  years  since,  my  scholars  stayed 
much  longer  with  me,  and  I had  then  a chance  of  making  something  of  them  : I had  boys  in 
my  school  from  17  to  18  yeai-s  of  age ; but  now  that  a child  of  seven  years  old  can  earn  from 
2-».  6rf.  to  3#.  per  week,  the  temptation  to  send  them  to  work  is  too  great  for  the  parente,  and 
they  are  taken  away  from  my  school  almost  before  I hare  had  lime  to  teach  them  anything 
The  copy-books  will  show  the  difference  in  the  writiug  then,  as  compared  with  the  writing 
now.” 


Formerly  t»o^  kept 
ichool  until  iS  yeert 
of  age. 

Childreo  of  7 pean  of 
agts  taken  &om  school 


244.  This  was  yti'y  apparent,  in  many  of  the  older  copy-books  the  writing  was 
beautiful;  and  I remarked  that  the  examples  in  arithmetic  were  of  a more  useful 
and  improving  kind : such,  for  example,  as  problems  on  the  measurement  of  land. 
There  iras  a calculation  of  the  distauce  of  a totver  from  a given  point,  where  tlie 
necessary  data  were  given,  &c.  Whereas  the  writing  of  the  present  scholars  was 
that  of  beginners  only,  and  the  examples  in  arithmetic  were  of  a much  more  ele- 
mentary kind. 

245.  - On  looking  at  the  number  of  scholars  now,  compared  with  the  number  some 
years  back,  I found  the  following  difference  : — 


At  the  Quarter  ending  Sept.  1832 

Boyf 

. 41 

j,  June  1>>33 

. 32 

,,  June  1834 

. 30 

,,  June  1835  . 

. 30 

„ June  1836  , 

. 35 

,,  June  1837 

. 38 

„ June  1838  . 

. 28 

„ Juno  1839  . 

. 30 

„ June  1840 

. 22 

„ Jan.  1841 

. 24 

Iu»tftncesoft  bede- 
clioing  state  af  edaea- 


Decrcose  of  numbers 
etteading. 


Showing  that  in  1841  there  are  hardly  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  school  than  there  were  in  1832 : a great  falling  off,  considering  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  district  within  the  last  10  years. 

246.  There  was  an  infant-school  attached  to  this  school ; hut  it  did  not  answer, 
and  is  now  shut  up. 

247.  The  following  questions  were  put  by  me  to  Mr.  Emery: — 

"To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  your  school? — To  three  or  four  CbuBuofthcdecreue 

ofaumbeta  in  the 

[b]  ■ P 
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LA-VCASHIUE 
Print  Grounps. 


J. 


Report  by 
L.  Kennedy,  £sq. 


Facility  of  obtaining 
employ  meat. 

Parents  indifTsieat  to 
edncation  of  cbiidrea. 
Dependence  on  the 
Snodsy-tchooli. 

Gifts  1o  girls  after  2 
yeara'  attendance. 
Mode  of  raising  mo* 
ney  for  tbat  pnipose. 


Boys  not  entitled  to 

Tendency  of  such  iB' 
dneements. 


Wages  of  ehildtsn  the 
(Treat  inducement  to 
keep  them  fcon 


Wages  of  printers 
anffieient  to  enable 
them  to  educate  their 
children, 

Mosey  spent  in  drink. 
Bemedy  suggested. 


Strong  motive  given 
to  paretaU  to  educate 
their  children. 

Present  tendency 
rather  to  neglect  the 
education  of  their 
children. 

Beasoos  assigned  for. 


Expecionce  of  the 
effects  in  other 
countries. 


Necessity  for  short- 
ening the  hours  of 
labour  in  print- 
works. 


Relays  proposed. 


Objectioi 


" 1st.  To  the  fatuity  of  getting  employment,  at  high  wages,  for  very  young  children,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

“2nd,  To  the  indifference  of  parents  about  the  education  of  their  children ; numbers  of  the 
pai-ents  being  unable  to  read  and  write  themselres. 

“ 3rd.  To  the  parents  trusting  entirely  to  the  Sunday-schools  for  the  education  of  iheir  ' 
children:  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  parents  say  to  the  child,  “ Thou  must  work,  and  go  ! 
to  the  Sunday-school,  same  as  I did.’  < 

“ Are  there  any  special  inducements  held  out  to  the  Sunday-scholars  here  ? — Yes,  Sir,  there  ' 
are  many ; first,  the  books  and  instruction  are  given  gratuitously ; there  is  also  a sum  of  51. 
and  a clock  of  6f.  6s.  value  given  to  six  girls  who  shall  be  married,  and  who  have  been  regu. 
lar  attendants  at  the  Sunday-school  for  two  years. 

“ How  is  the  money  raised  ? — ^There  is  a bequest  of  30/.  per  annum  to  the  school  for  tbfa 
purpose,  and  the  clocks  are  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  sick-club,  and  this  is  raised  by  • 
a subscription  of  Id.  per  week.  They  are  allowed  2«'.  per  week  when  sick,  and'  2/.  2s.  for  ? 
burial ; the  boys  are  not  entitled  to  the  clocks,  and  the  consequence  h many  have  left  tb  • 
club.  I 

“ Do  you  think  this  operates  favourably  or  otherwise  ? — The  result  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  i 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  parents  trust  entirely  to  the 
Sundav-school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  • 

“ What  security  would  you  have  that  a greater  number  of  children  would  come  to  your  ; 
day-school,  supposing  that  fewer  inducements  were  held  out  by  the  Sunday-schools? — None,  ' 
Sir ; the  wages  are  so  high  for  the  children’s  labour  that  no  parent  would  hesitate  a moment 
whether  he  should  send  his  child  to  school  or  to  work ; if  he  sends  his  child  to  school  he  mmt 
jDay  2d.  a.week,  if  he  sends  him  to  the  print-works  he  receive.^  for  his  labour  from  2j.  6d.  t»  ’ 
3j.  per  week. 

“ Do  you  think  that  it  is  owing  to  the  workman’s  wages  being  low  that  they  cannot  afibni 
to  send  their  children  to  school  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  wages  in  this  neighbourhood  aie 
comparatively  high  the  block-printers  can  make  from  20^.  to  30r.  per  week,  and  I am  cer- 
tain they  could  affonl  to  send  their  children  to  school  if  they  would  j they  can  afford  to  spend 
2s.  6d.  a-week.  in  drink. 

What  means  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effectual  to  induce  the  parents  to  educate 
their  children  ? — ^Why  nothing.  Sir,  can  do  it,  but  not  allowing  the  children  to  work  until  thw 
can  read  and  write. 

“ How  would  such  a regulation  operate,  suppo.sing  that  it  could  be  carried  out? — Whr,  ; 
Sir,  it  would  supply  a motive  at  once  to  the  parents  to  educate  their  children,  that  they  migit  j 
as  soon  as  possible  benefit  by  their  labour.  ’ 

“ Then  you  are  led  to  believe  that  at  present  the  motive  is  rather  to  induce  them  to  negl*f  , 
the  education  of  their  children  than  otherwise? — Most  undoubtedly  ; as  I said  before,  iftbey  : 
send  their  child  to  school  they  have  to  pay  2d.  a-week  for  his  education,  if  they  send  Mm 
to  work  in  a mill  or  a print-works  they  receive  2s.  or  3s.  a-week  for  his  labour.”  j 

248.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  America  have  enacted  laws  of  the  nature  suggested  br  [ 
Mr.  Emery  in  the  foregoing  examples,  which  have  had  excellent  results;  aclt 
were  such  a test  applied  in  all  cases  to  children  on  admission  to  work,  it  would,  \ 

I conceive,  at  least  enlist  the  attention  of  the  parents  towards  the  education  of . 
their  children.  The  degree  of  education,  however;  which  a child  could  receiR 
before  it  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years  would  be  exceedingly  small,  sap- ; 
posing  even  that  the  education  was  conducted  on  the  best  possible  system,  and  it ' 
would  still  be  necessary  to  follow  it  up  from  the  time  it  began  to  labour  for  its  ^ 
subsistence  and  not  to  leave  the  good  work  half  done.  I have  dwelt  thus  long  m ’ 
the  educational  part  of  this  inquiry  from  its  being  my  firm  conviction  tliat  it  B [ 
through  this  medium  that  the  greatest  real  and  lasting  benefits  can  be  conferredw  i 
the  working  classes.  ii 

249.  If  then  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is  a point  requiring  attentioit  V 
if  the  difference  between  a good  and  a bad  population  experienced  and  stated  »■' : 
above  by  practical  witnesses  be  dependant  on  the  arrangement  made  for  education 
it  seems  absolutely  requisite  that  the  hours  of  work  of  children  should  be  shortened . 

A suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  hours  of  work  of  children  under  13  in  cott« 
mills  should  be  reduced  to  half  a day.  This  would  certainly  afford  the  childi® 
abundant  means  of  attending  school,  but  it  would  require  that  there  should  l*. 
relays  of  chilcli'en,  and  the  change  might  conveniently  be  made  at  the  dinner  ho®  - 
From  tlie  tabular  forms  it  would  appear  that  there  are  three  objections  to  rekpj 
in  print-works — ; 

1st.  That  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  the  printers. 

2nd.  That  in  the  thinly-populated  districts  there  would  not  be  a sufBo®^ 
number  of  children  for  the  purpose.  i 

3rd.  That  the  loss  to  the  parents  would  be  very  great.  * 
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250.  In  ansirer  to  the  first  objection  I shall  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  Hamp-  LAxcisiuM 

ton,  himself  fonneily  a block-printer : — PajxT  Grounds. 

“ I have  noticed,”  says  he,  “ that  children  work  more  sprightly  the  first  few  hours  of  the  . . 
dav,  they  get  jaded  after  a long  day’s  work,  and  do  not  attend  so  well ; there  are  some  who  ' 
run  awav  because  they  have  to  work  all  day,  and  I think  many  of  these  would  stop  if  they  Objections  const, 
had  to  work  half  a day  only.”  " I don’t  think, ” he  couiinues,  “ that  there  would  be  any  dered. 
difiiciiltv  in  employing  double  sets  : the  block-printer  would  have  to  accustom  himself  to  two 
tecrers  instead  of  one  ; this  would  be  a slight  annoyance  at  first,  but  it  would  soon  be  got 
over.” 

251.  Mr.  Schwabe,  of  Rhodes,  stated  to  me,  that— 

“ They  could  work  relays  there,  i it  were  necessary ; that  the  block-printer  would  have  to 
accustom  himself  to  two  teerers  instead  of  one.  The  only  difterence  it  would  make  would  be 
that  it  would  give  a little  extra  trouble  to  the  foreman  of  the  shop.” 

252.  Mr.  David  Cooper,  in  answer  to  a question  of  mine  on  this  point, 
says — 

“I  scarcely  like  to  give  an  opinion,  but  I think  it  would  not  be  impracticable,  though  it  would 
give  trouble  at  first.” 

253.  The  second  objection  is  apparently  a more  formidable  one,  as  I am  tuvare  tliat 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  some  instances.  Mr.  E.  Potter,  who  tried  it,  found 
that  the  neighbourhood  did  not  supply  a sufiicient  number  of  children. 

254.  Mr.  D.  Cooper  states — 

“That  the  greatest  diSBculty  with  which  it  [tbo  relay  system]  would  be  attended  here 
^Primrose],  would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  a sufficient  number  of  children  for  a double  set ; 

It  would  require  about  600  children,  and  I doubt  if  that  number  could  be  found,  even  if  we 
retluced  the  age  of  admittance  to  seven  years  instead  of  nine.” 

255.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  villages  abundance  of  children  can  be 
procured,  so  that  tlie  objection  does  not  bold  in  those  cases.  It  is  certainly  a 
point  worthy  of  attention,  but  I think  the  evidence  deducetl  from  the  tubular 
forms  of  the  domiciles  of  the  children  goes  far  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
wherever  there  is  a demand  for  any  kind  of  lahour,  the  supply  soon  follows  that 
demand. 

256.  The  third  objection  is  also  important,  as  there  can  be  iio  doubt  that  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes  are  at  present  low  compared  with  the  price  of  food, 
and  consequently  that  any  reduction  would  press  very  heavily  upon  them  ; but  it 
is  not  so  deal’  that  they  would  lose  by  it,  if  twice  the  number  were  employed,  even 
with  a reduction  of  half  of  each  child’s  wages,  and  especitdiy  if  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of  children  were  general  in  all  trades. 

257.  A further  cogent  reason  for  extending  the  restriction  on  the  hours  of  lid)our  of  Necessity  of  exund- 
children  employed  in  mills,  &c.,  to  the  children  employed  in  other  brunches  of  manu-  of^he  towTof'k- 
facture  which  are  not  within  the  operation  of  tlie  Factory  Act,  appeai-s  to  me  to  bourofebildren. 
be  this:  that  in -most  cases  where  there  are  opportunities  of  employing  children 

in  trades,  where  their  tender  age  is  no  bur  to  their  being  employed,  we  find  that 
they  are  sent  to  work  at  those  trades  until  they  are  of  full  age  to  work  in  the 
mills  where  the  restriction  exists ; and  if  any  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
any  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  labour  of  children  employed  iu  mills,  it 
should  by  parity  of  reasoning  be  equally  imposed  upon  all  children  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. 

253.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Mellor * near  Stockport,  to  whom  I am  much  indebted  for  his 
kindness,  and  whose  beautiful  mill  is  unrivalled  probably  by  any  mill  in  the  king- 
dom, in  cleanliness  and  order,  states  as  follows:— 

I have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  the  workpeople  sending  their  children  to  Children  employed 
the  print-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  pre^fiously  to  tlieir  ofiering  them  for  employment  in  this  in  print-works  be- 
mill.  I have  at  this  time  several  children  and  young  persons  who  have  been  teerers  before  fow  being  sent  to 
they  came  here,  but  I now  make  a point  of  refusing  ml  children  who  have  been  at  print-works 
as  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  tiso  in  excluding  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  fron 
the  factories,  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  work  in  the  print-works  under  that  age.” 

259.  I examined  the  following,  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  .working  in  the 
Mellor  inill - 

“ Robert  Wheeldon,  called 

” What  age  are  you  ? — 1 am  16  years  old. 

*■  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  here  ? — ^Three  years. 


Instances  of  this. 

F2 
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Lancasuirb  “ Did  you  worlt  before  you  came  here? — Yes,  I was  a teerer  ia  a print-works  before  I began 
PniNT  GaouNDS.  to  work  iu  the  mUl. 

“ What  age  might  you  be  when  you  first  began  to  work  in  a print-works  ? — I went  first  when 
J L Kennedy  Esq  ^ ^ sisters  who  were  tcerers  before  they  were  fit  for  the 

mill . 

“ What  age  did  they  begin  to  work  ? — They  were  going  in  seven  years  old  when  they  first 
went. 

" Ann  Afaria  5;  OttTl  called : — 

" What  age  arc  you? — Going  iu  14. 

“ Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here  ?— I worked  at  Wood  End  Print  works,  hut  I 
don’t  know  what  the  master’s  name  was ; I was  a teerer. 

" What  ao'e  were  you  when  you  first  went  to  work  there  ? — I was  going  in  seven  when  Ifint 
went  there,  and  I was  there  above  a year. 

“ Why  did  you  not  come  here  at  once  ? — I was  too  young  to  work  in  the  mill. 

“ Ellen  Wheeldon  called: — 

'*  You  are  the  sister  of  the  first  witness? — Yes,  I am. 

" What  age  are  you? — Near  19. 

“ Did  you  ever  work  at  any  other  employment  before  you  came  here? — Yes,  I worked  at 
Strine’s  Hall  Print-works  as  a teerer  for  six  years. 

" What  age  were  you  when  you  first  began  to  work  there  ? — I was  going  in  seven  years 
old. 

“ Wliy  did  you  uot  come  here  at  first? — I was  too  young  to  work  in  a mill,  so  I was  sent 
there  until  1 was  old  enough  to  come  into  the  mill. 

Maria  called: — 

“ You  are  a sister  of  the  last  witness  ? — Yes,  I am. 

” What  age  are  you? — I am  going  in  14. 

Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here  ? — At  Strinc’s  Hall  Print-works. 

At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  work  there? — When  I was  going  in  7,  and  I left  there 
when  I was  going  in  12. 

What  made  you  leave  those  works  ? — I was  old  enough  then  to  come  into  the  mill. 

“ John  Brodick  called : — 

“ What  age  are  you? — I am  going  in  13. 

*'  Where  did  you  begin  to  work  first  ?— I worked  at  Compstall  Bridge  Print-works  as  a 
teerer. 

“ How  long  were  you  there  ? — I cannot  say  exactly,  but  I stopped  there  till  I was  fit  for  the 
mill. 

" What  is  your  father’s  employment? — He  is  a boatman. 

“ ■■  Williamson  called : — 

" What  age  are  you  ? — I am  going  of  17. 

“ Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here  ? — 1 worked  at  Strine's  Print-works  before  I 
was  nine  years  old. 

" How  long  (lid  you  work  there  ? — I think  about  18  months,  and  then  I came  to  the  mill 
" How  long  have  you  worked  here  ? — About  seven  years. 

“ Thomas  RadcUffe  called : — 

‘‘  What  age  aie  you? — Gkiing  in  17. 

” Have  you  ever  worked  at  anything  besides  cotlon-minning?  Yes,  I worked  at  Strine's 
Print-works  when  1 was  between  eight  and  nine  years  old. 

“ How  long  did  you  work  there? — I think  about  half  a year,  and  then  1 came  here ; I worked 
at  leering  before  I was  fit  to  come  here,  and  when  1 was  old  enough  1 came  here. 

“ How  long  have  you  Been  at  work  at  this  plac»? — Nearly  seven  years. 

“ Do  you  like  this  work  better  than  leering? — Yes,  we  get  more  money.” 

Children  employed  260.  I have  quoted  more  cases  of  this  kind  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  csta- 
in  printworks  blish  the  fact,  but  I have  done  so  to  show  that  the  practice  does  not  exist  in  solitary 

«llieriel*  instances  only;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  colliers  in  the  neighbourhoods 

Whaley  Bridge.  The  following  are  three  witnesses,  taken  at  random,  who  were 
employed  in  drawing  iu  the  the  coal-mines  of  Mi\  Boothman,  near  Whak)' 
Bridge : — 

•'  Joseph  Mellor  aged  18,  called: — 

Instance*.  “ '\^^lere  did  you  work  before  you  went  into  the  coal-pits  ? — I began  by  being  a teerer  in  a 

print-works  before  I was  seven  years  old. 

" How  long  did  you  work  there  ? — I leered  five  years  at  Furness,  and  then  I came  to  tl* 
coal-pits,  and  now  1 am  a drawer. 

Wages. ' " vVliat  wages  did  you  get  in  the  print-works  ? — 2f.  fid.  a-week. 

“ And  what  have  you  here? — '2\d.  a-day. 

State  of  education.  “ Can  you  read?— Yes,  a little  bit ; but  very  little. 

" Can  you  write  ? — No. 

" Do  you  attend  a Sunday-school  ?— Yes,  and  I havebeen  to  a night-school,  but  it  is  agre>^ 
while  since. 
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Peter  Southron,  going  15  years  old: — Lascashiile 

" Whei-e  did  you  work  before  you  came  to  work  here  ? — I was  a leerer  at  two  sliops  befoi-c  Prixt  Gaouxos. 

I came  here;  first  at  Rock  Mill  Print-works,  and  then  at  Furness.  Repoit  by 

“ What  age  did  you  begin  to  work  first  ? — When  I was  six  years  old.  j,  h,  Kmnedy,  Esq. 

« \Miat  age  were  you  when  you  first  came  to  the  coal-pits? — 1 was  about  12  years  old.  

“ What  wages  did  you  get  at  llie  print-works  ? — Ad.  a-day  when  we  worked  from  six  to  six.  Wages, 
but  if  we  worked  till  fO  at  night,  they  used  to  reckon  it  half  a day  more,  and  we  got  6<f. 
and  Id. 

*'  What  can  you  earn  in  the  pits  ? — I have  ax  tubs.  Is.  2^d. 

" Can  you  read  ? — Not  so  much ; I can  read  a bit. 

" Do  you  attend  any  school  ? — Yes,  I go  to  Furness  Sunday-school. 

" Joseph  Suindells : — 

" What  age  are  you  ? — I am  20  years  of  age. 

<•  Were  you  ever  a tcerer? — Yes,  I leered  at  Strine’s  Hall  for  five  years. 

“ WTiat  age  did  you  begin  leering  ? — When  I was  about  six. 

" You  are  a drawer  in  the  pits  now  ? — Yes,  I am. 

•'  What  wages  can  you  earn  in  the  pits? — I have  12  tubs,  2s.  d. 

“ Do  you  ever  go  to  school? — Yes,I  used  to  go  now  and  then  to  Disley  Sunday-school, but 
I n’as  so  bard  of  hearing,  I could  not  hear  what  they  said. 

“ Can  you  read? — Yes,  a bit ; I can’t  write. 

“ Do  you  ever  read  for  amusement  ? — Sometimes  I take  hold  of  a book.” 


269.  It  would  seem  that  almost  every  child  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
scut  to  the  print-works  at  first,  witliout  reference  to  its  employment  in  after-life 

" Jane  Bennett,  in  service  in  Manchester,  aged  30 : — 

" What  district  do  you  come  from? — I come  from  Disley  in  Cheshire. 

“ Did  you  ever  work  in  any  print-works? — Yes,  when  1 was  a girl  I did,  before  I was  fit 
for  service,  and  so  did  my  sistera  and  brothers. 

“ Were  you  ever  sent  to  school? — No,  I never  went  to  school.” 

261.  To  trace  out  the  new  chamiels  into  which  infajit  labour  flows,  after  being 
stopped  in  its  former  course,  either  by  legislatiou  or  natural  disqualifications,  would 
be  a work  of  no  slight  difficulty,  however  interesting  the  inquiry  might  be.  The  fore- 
going cases  tire  sufficient  to  shotv  that  it  does  find  fresh  outlets,  and  is  soon  absorbed 
la  other  channels. 

262.  More  evidence  of  the  same  description  might  be  adduced,  clearly  sliowing 
the  futility  of  restraining  children  from  working  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  flax 
mills  alone,  tvhilst  tliere  are  other  unregulated  employments  open  to  them ; and 
consequently  the  necessity  of  further  legislative  interference  in  extending  those 
restraints,  either  in  their  present  or  an  altered  form,  to  otlier  branches  of  infant 
labour. 

263.  The  evidence  I have  last  cited  will  have  exhibited  in  some  degree  the  fluctu- 
ating nature  of  the  children’s  employment  in  this  district,  and  the  consequent  irre- 
gularities which  must  occur  if  the  education  of  a manufacturing  population  be 
derived  from  schools  attached  to  the  places  of  work ; in  which  case  the  schooling 
would  be  interrupted  and  frustrated  with  every  change  of  employment.  An  example 
of  the  extent  of  these  fluctuations  is  given  in  two  tables  which  I have  appended  of 
the  times  of  employment  of  the  block-printers  and  the  teerers  employed  in  the 
Mayfield  Print-works.  From  those  tables  it  appears  that  the  average  extent  of 
time  each  man  was  employed  during  the  year  commencing  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  was  sixteen  weeks  and  a half  in  that  one  place. 

264.  This  average  is,  1 believe,  a low  one,  but  the  return  was  the  only  complete 
one  1 could  obtain.  During  the  same  period  there  were  153  teerers  employed  on 
an  average  sixteen  weeks  and  one-tliird  in  that  one  place,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  them  may  have  got  employment  in  other  places  during  the  year. 
The  fluctuations  of  children’s  employment  in  these  print-works  correspond  with  a 
return  of  the  fluctuations  of  employment  of  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and  the 
consequent  fluctuations  in  the  attendance  at  the  school  in  the  large  cotton-spinning 
establishment  of  Messi-s.  hr  Connel  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  At  those  works  especim 
attention  is  paid  to  the  schooling  of  the  children ; but  from  there  being  little  or  no 
attention  paid  at  most  other  places  to  which  the  children  may  be  carried ; and  from 
their  having  no  schooling,  and  usually  no  means  of  paying  for  any  when  they  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  that  education  which  they  do  receive  is  too  frequently 
of  little  or  no  value.  The  fact  thus  exhibited  1 would  again  urge  as  showing  that 

®^ciency  of  any  educational  provision  will  depend  upon  its  being  general  and 
obligatory,  and  on  the  place  of  instruction  being  kept  apail:  from  the  places  where 
the  work  is  carried  on. 
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LURC&BBTtlB 
Peint  Grounds. 

Report  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 


265.  My  statement  of  conclusions  from  tlie  evidence  has  been  confined  to  the  case 
of  young  children  below  the  age  of  discretion,  and  who  arc  not  accvistomed  to  make 
their  own  contracts.  Interference  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile  working  population 
appears  to  me  to  rest  on  public  grounds  similar  in  principle  to  those  on  whicliLord 
Eldon  decided  to  interfere,  on  behalf  of  the  Crotvn,  for  the  protection  of  infants,  and 
the  protection  of  society  from  the  consequences  of  their  bad  training  and  education, 
in  tlie  celebrated  case  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley.*  I lake  it  that  the  community  have 
the  same  interest  in  the  proper  training  and  education  of  the  many  children  of  the 
poor,  as  in  the  correct  trsuning  of  the  few  children  of  the  rich.  I have  confined  my 
recommendations  of  interference  and  legislative  protection  to  those  who  are  incom* 
petent  to  make  their  own  bargains, — the  definite  limits  laid  down  by  the  Factory 
Commissioners  of  inquiry  in  their  first  Report ; and  I have  done  so  because  I believe 
that  an  examination  of  the  experience  on  the  whole  subject  would  show  that  legis- 
lative interference  with  labour  beyond  that  period  is  certainly  not  required  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  either  delusive  as  to  any  benefit,  or  positively  mischievous  to 
the  operatives  themselves. 

266.  I wish  to  state  that  iiiterferonce  beyond  the  infant  stage  appears  to  me  to  he 
unnecessHry,  because  there  are  self-acting  causes  tending  to  the  restriction  of  the 
houi-s  of  tlie  daily  labour  of  operatives,  to  certiiin  limits,  which  causes  may  be  most 
safely  and  beneficially  left  to  their  own  operation. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 


Mahw»actures  267.  I have  examined  the  condition  of  children  and  young  persons  engaged  in 
nr  LANCASHias.  ^he  trades  enumerated  in  the  table  in  the  following  page;  several  of  which  are  very 
extensive,  and  employ  a very  large  proportion  ot  the  juvenile  population  of  this 
district.  The  table  gives  a view  of  me  chief  U’ades  in  which  children  and  young 
persons  are  employed  in  this  district,  with  the  localities  in  which  the  several  trades 
are  carried  on. 

268.  I have  resorted  to  this  method  of  showing  the  localities  of  the  various 
works  as  being  the  clearest ; and  because,  from  their  extent  and  numbers,  I found  it 
impracticable  to  give  a separate  description  of  the  several  workshops. 

Earthenware  Manufactures. 

liETHtHWAjiB  269 . There  are  exceedingly  few  earthenware  manufactories  in  this  district,  and 
Maitopactuexs.  jjiose  only  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  desciiption  of  earthenware,  such  as 
tlie  common  black  and  red  pans,  mugs,  and  chimney  cans.  In  those  establishineats 
which  I visited  there  were  very  few  children  employed  under  13  years  of  age.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  partly  open  sheds,  and,  as  regards  ventilation,  it  may  be  almcet 
considered  an  out-door  employment.  The  work  did  not  appear  to  be  excessively 
laborious ; and  the  hours  of  work  were,  I was  informed,  generally  lOi  to  11  pec 
day,  with  rarely  any  overtime,  the  young  persons  working  the  same  hours  as  the 
adults.  There  is  no  work  earned  on  during  the  night,  excepting  by  one  man,  who 
sits  up  to  watch  the  kilns.  The  young  persons  employed  in  this  trade  appeared  to 
be  healthy  and  robust. 

Pin  Making. 

PiH  Making.  270.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Warrington,  but  there  are  also  a few 
establishments  within  my  district. 

271.  The  workshops  which  1 have  visited  were  tolerably  well  ventilated.  The 
pointing  of  tile  pins  is  done  by  men  in  a room  separated  from  the  children,  by  winch 
they  escape  the  injurious  effects  of  the  dust.  The  children’s  employment  in 
sheeting  pins  for  sale  appears  easy  in  .itself,  and  the  place  of  work  seemed  aiiy  and 
comfortable.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  st 
night,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  and  a half  for  meals.  (See  Evidence,  No*. 
15S,  159,  160). 


* Wellesley  v.  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  *i  Rossell’s  Reports. 
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MANUFACTuacs  272.  THs  cliildreu  looked  clean ; and  their  employment  appeared  to  me  to  he 
IN  Lancashire.  well  adapted  to  their  age,  if  confined  to  short  hours. 

Report  by  273.  I found  110  peculiar  unhealthiness  in  this  trade  amongst  the  children, 

J L.  Kennedy, though  the  process  of  grinding,  in  which  julults  only  were  occupied,  W!is  stated 
to  me  as  productive  of  results  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Sheffield  grinders 
and  spindle  griiidei-s. 

274.  I examined  also  the  vagrants  employed  in  heading  pins  at  the  Salfonl 
prison.  I looked  particularly  to  see  if  the  eyes  of  any  of  them  were  aftected.  but  I 
could  only  find  two  cases  amongst  S8  persons  ; and  those  cases  had  both  existed 
before  the  boys  were  put  to  heading  pins.  The  position  in  which  they  sit  whilst 
at  work  is  rather  a constrained  one,  the  head  being  bent  down ; but  the  most  expert 
of  them  seemed  to  do  their  work  with  great  ease,  and  ivith  surprisingly  little 
attention. 

275.  The  hours  of  work  for  the  vagrants  were  only  seven  per  day  (see  the-Evi- 
dence  of  the  taskmaster,  Nicholas  Drew,  No.  161),  whilst  the  hours  worked  by  the 
pin-headers  and  pin-sheeters  in  Warrington  were  from  six  or  seven  in  the  niomiDg 
till  seven  at  night,  when  they  are  working  by  the  piece  on  their  own  account. 
(See  the  Evidence  of  Peter  Webster,  No.  164.)  As  regards  bodily  health,  clothing, 
and  weneral  comfort,  the  vagrants  were  undoubtedly  far  better  off  than  the  superior 
class  of  working  people  at  large  around  them. 

Nail  Making, 

Naii.  Making.  276.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  children  employed  in  this  trade  in  the 
neiglibmu-lioods  of  Atherton  and  Leigh,  and  also  at  Billinge  and  Upbolland,  near 
Wigan,  though,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  niimber  of  children  in  any  one  smithy 
rarely  exceeds  two  or  three.  Tbe  nailers’  smithies  are  little  loiv  shells  attached  Ui 
the  lioiises.  Children  are  put  to  work  between  eight  anil  nine  years  old  ; the  hours 
of  work  are  not  very  long  for  the  children,  and  from  the  sheds  being  open  to  the 
air,  the  work  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in  a close  room.  The  nailers  and  their 
children  are  swarthy  and  dirty  in  appearance,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being 
ill-educated,  drunken,  and  profligate.  On  this  subject  I refer  to  the  Evidence  of 
Mr.  T.  F.  Moore,  of  Wigan,  No.  146.  who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  trade.  A 
similar  account  is  also  given  of  the  nailers  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harrison,  relieving 
officer  of  the  Billinge  district  of  the  Wigan  Union.  (See  Colliery  Evidence.) 

Card  Setting. 

Card, Setting.  277.  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire ; but  there  are  still  a few  establishments  in  Rochdale,  where  it  is  carried  on  iu 
this  district.  Cm'd-setting  by  hand  has  been  in  a great  degree  superseded  by 
the  application  of  macliitiery.  The  work  seems  light  and  easy,  and  in  itself  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  which  can  be  injurious  to  the  workpeople,  if  carried  on  k 
well-ventilated  and  roomy  workshops.  I beg.  however,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Coventry,  of  Rochdale.  (See  Evidence,  No.  184.) 

Hand-Loom  Weating. 

Hawd-t.ooh  278,  There  are  in  the  aggregate  a great  number  of  young  persons  employed  in 

Wbaving.  weaving  iu  this  district,  but  from  the  work  being  carried  on  in  separate  cottages  by 
one  or  two  persons  together,  they  would  scarcely  corns  within  the  terms  of  this 
Commission,  which  only  embraces  those  children  employed  in  numbers , togetlier. 
The  children  and  young  persons,  however,  who  are  employed  iu  this  branch  of 
manufacture  at  their  own  houses  are  more  to  be  commiserated  than  most  of  tb 
operatives  in  large  manufactories.  I have  frequently  seen  them  at  work  in 
cold,  dark,  damp  cellars,  without  any  fire  or  means  of  ventilation,  and  the 
atmosphere,  on  entering  the  room,  was  literally  foetid  with  the  breath  of  the  inmates- 
They  are  at  liberty  to  work  u'hat  hours  they  please  ; but  many  of  them  w'ork  froni 
very  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night  to  make  the  smallest  pittance.  I have 
fi-equently  been  told  by  young  boys  in  this  trade  that  they  have  worked  from  five  h 
the  morning  till  twelve  at  night  for  many  days  without  intermission. 

279.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  this  class  of  artisans  that  manf 
of  them  have  hernia.  This  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  constant  strain  occasion^ 
by  working  the  tredclles  with  their  feet.  (See  Tubulated  Statistics  of  Hernia, 
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Report  on  Calico  Print-ground.)  It  would  be  unscrupulous  to  attribute  all  their  Masuvacturbj 
miseries  to  the  employment,  which  is,  in  fact,  a healthy  one  when  cnuied  on  for  Lanc-ashire. 

moderate  limes  in  well-ventilated  rooms.  Their  low  diet,  long  hours  of  work,  cold,  Report  by 

undruiued,  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  combine  to  depress  their  physical  condition  J- L.  Kvnned>j,'Eu[. 
lower  than  almost  any  class  of  artisans.  It  is  one  of  those  unhappy  cases  tvhich  it 
is  impossible  to  reach  by  legislation,  and  nothing  remains  hut  to  warn  the  working 
classes  to  avoid  entering  upon  an  occupation  which  must  for  ever  entail  upon  them 
un  inheritance  of  disease  and  wretchedness.* 

Iron  Foundries. 

280.  There  are  a few  boys  employed  in  this  occupation,  but  very  few  under  FoanoRiss. 
14  years  of  age.  There  appeared  to  be  little  in  this  trade  to  cause  ill-health  to  the 
workpeople.  The  hours  of  work  were,  I was  informed,  from  six  o’clock  in  the 

moroing  till  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  till  four  o’clock  on  Saturday.  The  moulders 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a drunken  class  of  men. 

Machine  Making. 

281.  There  are  also  a considerable  number  of  young  persons  employed  in  ^LvchixbMakixg. 
machine-making,  but  none  under  13  or  14  years  of  age.  Many  of  these  establish- 
ments are  on  a verj'  large  scale  and  htted  up  with  great  elegance  ; I may  instance 

that  of  Messrs.  Naysmitlis  at  Patricroft,  nearWorsiey,  Mr.  Fairbatru,  and  Messrs. 

Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  hours  of  work  for  the  boys  are 
10  per  day,  and  this  is  never  departed  from ; they  are  nearly  the  only  class  of  artisaus 
who  ba\‘e  not  yet  submitted  to  work  longer  hours. 

282.  The  boys  in  this  trade  appeared  healthy  and  strong,  and  the  workshops 
were  generally  large  and  well  ventilated. 

2S3.  Accidents  frequently  happen  in  this  trade,  hut  not  so  frequently  as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  quantity  of  machinery.  It  seems  idmost  im- 
practicable to  guard  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  in  this  trade ; 
and  fortunately  the  workpeople  are  all  of  sufficient  age  and  intelligeuce  to  he 
aware  of  the  danger.  The  young  persons  intended  to  be  millwrights  and  me- 
chanics are  generally  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  serve  seven  years.  I was 
informed  that  in  some  of  the  large  establislimcnts  where  the  work  is  greatly  sub- 
divided, it  is  usual  to  keep  the  apprentices  sometimes  half  their  time  at  making 
one  particular  part  of  a single  machine.  A case  wfis  particularly  mentioned  to  me 
where  an  apprentice  bad  beeu  kept  three  years  of  his  time  in  doing  little  else  but 
cutting  off  short  lengths  of  thread-wire  and  making  small  screws.  The  boy  at  last 
complained  and  was  put  to  another  branch  of  the  business  by  his  master. 

284.  I was  informed  by  a carpenter  that  the  same  tiring  occurs  with  many  of  the 
apprentices  who  are  bound  to  the  large  builders;  he  mentioned  a case  to  me  where 
a journeyman  who  had  completed  his  time  applied  for  work,  hut  was  unable  to 
perform  any  part  of  his  trade  but  making  stairs,  and  stated  as  the  reason  that  the 
master  to  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  had  kept  him  solely  to  that 
branch,  and  that  there  were  many  of  his  fellorv-apprentices  who  could  only  make 
window-frames.  These  were  simple  breaches  of  contract;  but  I liave  stated  them 
as  showing  an  evil  in  the  apprenticeship  system  which  must  increase  with  every 
new  subdivision  of  labour. 

285.  In  most  of  the  larger  machine-making  and  engine-making  establishments, 
a few  young  boys  of  12  to  13  years  of  age  are  employed  to  assist  the  lx>iler- 
mukers;  their  work  consists  in  carrying  red-hot  rivets  fr-om  a small  fire  to  the 
boiler  in  making;  they  work  the  same  hours  as  the  adults,  generally  10^  per  day. 


* t m&jr  be  observed  of  all  hatidicrafl  trades,  and  those  ia  which  simple  and  unexpensive  machinery  Is 
J«ed,  i^hal  they  are  more  liable  to  be  immediately  influenced  by  sudden  panics,  or  fluctuations  in  demand, 
than  thosM  rad  es  which  are  carried  on  by  expensive  machinery,  necessarily  involvine  a larpe  outlay  of  fixed 
capital.  When  a decrease  in  demand  occurs  for  the  produce  of  a handicraft  demand,  such,  for  example,  as 
gloves,  nails,  and  articles  woven  by  the  hand-loom,  this  decrease  in  trade  is  instantaneously  felt— work  is 
not  given  out  by  the  capilalist,  and  the  workpeople  are  thrown  out  of  employ  at  a moment's  warning.  In 
nanufactures,  on  the  contrary,  where  a large  fixed  capital  is  employed,  there  are  certain  fixed  charges  for 
constantly  to  be  met.  whether  the  machinery  is  at  work  or  standing; 
ana  although  the  capitalist  may  lose  by  every  article  he  produces,  it  will  not  be  his  interest  to  stop  his  mill  or 
tnanDfactew  until  the  loss  upon  the  produce  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  those  fixed  charges.  On  this 
awunt  the  introduction  of  macliinery  has  proved  of  immense  ^nefit  in  securing  steady  and  constant  em- 
ployment to  the  working-man.  6 J 

[S]  G 
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Manupactores  The  boiler-makers  are  looked  upon  by  the  mechanics  and  machine-makers  as  < 
IK  LANCASHtRE.  louver  d^ss  of  men,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  drunken  and  slovenly  in  thdr 

Report  by  habits. 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

— Glass  Manufacture. 

Glass  2S6.  I examined  the  glass  trade,  in  which  a great  number  of  children  aud  youn? 

Maxvpactl-re.  jjpg  eniployed.  Tfiis  trade  is  for  tlic  most  part  carried  on  in  the  neighbour^ 

hoods  of  Warrington  and  St.  Helen’s  ; near  the  latter  is  the  magnificent  establish-  ' 
ment  of  the  Plate-glass  Company.  The  young  persons,  who  are  chiefly  employed  ; 
in  grinding  or  polishing  miri*ors,  worked  11^  to  12  hours  per  day:  the  labour,  i 
which  appeared  very  light,  consisted  of  throwing  water  and  sand  on  the  surface  of  j 
the  mirrors,  which  are  placed  face  to  face.  The  lower  mirror  is  fi.’ced  in  a solid  | 
bed,  whilst  the  other  one  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  upper  surface  in  such  a raanaer  ' 
as  to  produce  two  perfectly  plane  surfaces.  There  are  two  or  thi-ee  boys  who  art  j 
employed  to  ^vatch  the  pots  in  the  hall  during  the  night,  who  are  designated  i 
“ call-boys.”  1 

287.  This  establishment  is  distinguished  by  the  care  taken  of  the  educatioaof  ' 
the  children,  and  the  elFort  made  to  imprtwe  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  bv  I 
the  pi’omotion  of  temperance  and  frugality  by  the  enlightened  superintendent  of  tlie  ' 
works,  Mr.  Fincham.  j 

28S.  The  operation  of  silvering  mirrors  is  also  carried  on  here,  and  I obseird  ' 
the  well-known  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  silvei’ers.  The  man  in  this  departmetf  ^ 
was  entirely  devoid  of  teeth ; and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  affected  witl  . 
tremblings  over  the  limbs.  Mr.  Fincham  stated  that  he  had  frequently  pointd  ' 
out  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  mercury,  but  he  haa  greal 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  men  to  adopt  them. 

289.  I examined  siiso  several  establishments  for  making  flint-glass.  In  the  , 
branch  of  the  glass-trade,  a.s  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bottle  and  crown-gras,  • 
the  work  is  kept  on  apparently  unavoidably  night  and  day,  at  alternate  intervalsof  i 
six  hours  during  the  day  and  night,  by  two  sets  of  men  and  children.  (Seetk  ! 
Evidence  of  Thomas  Percival,  No.  171.) 

290.  At  the  Plate-glass  AVorks  the  children  and  young  persons  appeared  de- 

cidedly healthy,  and  the  other  glass-blowing  establishments  I could  not  trace  iiuf 
ill-iieaith  as  attributable  to  the  employment.  i 

291.  I also  examined  the  glass-cutters,  and  their  diseases  may,  I think,  wili  | 
more  reason  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  their  employment.  On  entering  the  cultiog-  f 
shop  I felt  great  difficulty  in  breatlriug,  partly  from  the  dust  from  the  wheels  will!  j 
which  the  air  was  filled,  and  partly  from  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  room.  1 
examined  several  witnesses  veiy  carefully,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to  hare ' 
been  attacked  by  disease  of  tlie  lungs.  In  comparing  this  occupation  with  thatof  J 
the  grinder’s  of  metals,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity ; and  probably  the  i 
similarity  in  the  diseases  of  the  two  classes  of  workmen  may  be  attributed  to  tbeif  i 
inhaling  the  fine  dust,  which  I am  informed  by  medical  men  is  exceedingly  irritat-  \ 
ing  to  the  lungs.  The  same  results  are  observed  in  all  dusty  trades;*  the  Slieffiei ; 

frinders  are  described  as  being  peculiarly  liable  to  pulmonary  complaints;  andU 
ave  been  informed  by  stonemasons  in  Scotland,  that  the  masons  who  work  a hart- 
dry  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  are  frequently  attacked  with  pd  | 
mooary  disease  at  very  early  periods  in  life.  J 

292.  The  only  practical  remedy  for  this  evil  appears  to  be  improved  ventilatioii<^ : 
the  workshops;  fans  worked  by  the  engine  have  been  found  extremely  services^ 
in  clearing  the  card-rooms  and  blowing-rooms  in  cotton  factories  of  the  dust*®' 
fly  of  the  cotton,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  means  might  noU<  ■ 
applied  in  gla.ss  and  metal  grinding  shops-  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  m a 
cutting  shop  may  be  easily  imagined,  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  frequealh^ 
20  to  30  cutters  at  work  in  the  same  shop.  : 

Tobacco  Manufacture.  f 

Tobacco  293.  I examined  several  >vitnesses  in  this  employment,  whose  evidence  1 i 

Mattufactore,  appended.  (See  Tobacco  Manufacture,  No.  147.)  The  shops  I visited  were 

• The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  in  Vienna  is  attributed  by  the  medical  profession  to  the 
the  sharp,  fine  dust  which  exists  in  a remarkable  degree  in  that  vicinity. 
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iind  dirt}’  in  the  extreme,  and  the  floors  %vere  generally  saturated  •with  molasses  Mancfactcres 
uiid  dirt.  The  hours  are  usually  10  per  day,  exclusive  of  meals ; but  in  cases  of  Lancashire. 

brisk  demand  they  work  15  or  16  hours  a-day  occasionally.  The  heat  of  the  Report  hy 

rooms  I found  to  vary  from  TO  to  about  100®.  I found  no  marked  effect  produced  J‘L.Kenm>dy,^>>ii. 
on  the  health  of  the  children  or  young  persons ; but  I every>vhere  saw  what 
appeared  to  me  likely  to  produce  prejudicial  effects  on  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumers of  tobacco,  irom  the  enormous  adulteration  which  appeared  to  be  carried 
on.  It  is  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  following  statement  volunteered  by  a 
jiio'hlv  respectable  tobacconist  in  Manchester: — 

“ It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  unadulterated  tobacco,  so  as  to  remunerate  the  seller. 

The  price  of  tobacco  may  be  taken  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  free  of  duty ; the  dutv  is  3.?.  Zd. 
j)or  lb.,  or  nearly  600  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  article,  'fhe  cost  of  maiiufacfuring 
amounts  to  about  Zd.  per  lb.,  and  other  expenses  abotit  2<i.  more  j so  that  1 lb.  of  tobacco,  of 
which  the  prime  cost  was  7d.,  would  cost  wiien  manufactured  4s.  4d.  I should  be  glad  (says 
the  same  authorit}')  to  get  3s.  3d.  per  lb.  for  it ; and  at  that  price  it  is  generally  considered 
that  there  should  be  a profit  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  manutacturer.” 

*294.  From  this  it  would  appear’  that  if  the  tobacco  had  all  paid  duty  there  would 
he  only  25  per  cent,  of  real  tobacco  in  the  composition  ; if  it  were  smuggled  there 
might  of  course  be  more. 

§95.  The  same  authority  gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  tlie  same  time,  that  a reduction 
or  alteration  of  the  duties  on  this  commodity  would  prove  an  immense  gain  to  the 
:evenue,  wliilst  the  noxious  adulteration  which  is  now  universal  u’ould  be  exten- 
Mvely  diminished. 


Bleaching. 

296.  A great  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade,  Ble-vching. 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
Stockport.  Many  of  these  establishments  are  remarkably  spacious  and  ivell 
ventilated : I might  instance  many  ; hut  amongst  others  the  bleachworks  of  Mr*. 

Joseph  Ridgway,  of  Honvich,  near  Bolton,  and  that  of  Mr.  Stocks,  at  Heaton 
jS'orris,  near  Stockport,  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  superior  management. 

There  are  comparatively  few  children  employed  under  13  years  of  age,  though 
there  are  a few  of  that  age  in  every  bleachwork.  The  hours  of  •u’ork  in  this  trade 
are  excessively  iiTCgular ; some  weeks  the  workpeople  are  almost  idle,  whilst  in  the 
follou’ing  week  they  may  have  to  work  from  14  to  18  hours  a-day,  and  occasionally 
all  night. 

297.  Some  parts  of  a bleachwork  are  kept  at  work  during  the  week. 

298.  Tiie  iriegularity  of  demands  in  this  trade  arises,  I conceive,  from  its  being 
an  object  to  keep  the  cloth  in  its  grey  state  until  an  opportunity  of  sale  arises,  as  in 
this  manner  it  gives  the  manufacturer  a double  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his 
proiluce,  viz.,  as  grey  or  bleached  cloth. 

299.  There  is  no  artificial  heat  in  any  depai’tment  of  the  bleaching  trade,  except- 
ing in  the  drying  stoves,  where  the  temperature  is  about  90^  Fahr.;  but  here  a very 
few  children  only  are  employed  in  hooking  the  pieces.  The  children  in  this  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  the  occasional  long  hours  of  work,  looked 
remarkably  health}’,  as  compared  with  the  children  and  young  persons  employed 
in  other  trades.  The  work  in  the  drying  stoves,  where  the  heat  is  excessive,  was 
the  only  department  which  appeared  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  health.  (See  the 
Evidence  of  Richai’d  Gorse,  No.  128.) 

Paper  Making. 

300.  I examined  the  young  persons  engaged  in  this  trade.  There  are  paper  Papke  Maki.ss. 
manutlictories  at  Daiwen,  and  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Bolton  and  ]\'Ianchester. 

301.  The  young  persons  employed  are  cliiefly  from  14  to  20  years  of  age. 

302.  The  most  disagreeable  part  of  this  occupation  is  the  sorting  of  the  dirty 
rags  for  making  the  pulp.  This  work  is  done  chiefly  by  women.  I examined  this 
<x;cupation  u’ith  much  attention,  to  see  whetlier  any  peculiar  diseases  arose  from  it. 

If  the  common  doctrine  relative  to  the  propagation  of  diseases  hy  contagion  be 
well  founded,  this  would  have  been  the  place  of  all  others  where  every  species  of 
contagious  disease  might  have  been  communicated.  The  rags  were  gathered  from 
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MAxuFACTuttJis  every  imaginable  source  from  whence  rags  and  cast-off  linen  could  be  obtained'  I 
JN  LAycAsniEB.  I only  learn  of  the  illuess  of  one  young  woman  said  to  be  caused  by  the  I 
Report  by  employment,  as  she  said  by  a headache.  The  women  wore  caps  to  protect  thdr  » 

J.  L,  Kenitedij,'V.%([.  ]jair  from  the  dust.  The  only  complaint  made  by  the  women  was  of  the  dust  and  • 
smell  of  the  rags;  with  this  exception  there  was  nothing  material  to  be  obsewedia  ? 
their  occupation.  For  the  particulars  of  the  hours  of  work  in  the  several  branches  i 
of  this  ti*a<5e  I beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  appended  to  this  Report,  No.  179.  ■ 

Spikdle  Making. 

Spindle  MiKt.vo.  303.  I examined  the  young  persons  engaged  in  tliis  trade.  There  was  bitb 
which  could  be  considered  injurious,  as  far  as  the  young  persons  were  concerned; 
and  they  seemed  generally  healthy  and  r’obust.  The  process  ot  grinding  spindles, 
which  is  nearly  analogous  to  the  ■^voJ'k  of  the  Sheffield  grinders,  is  said  to  be  cs- 
cee<lingly  injurious;  and  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Jesse,  of  Manchester,  who  for-  • 
merly  had  great  practice  amongst  the  working  classes,  that  he  has  remarked  the  I 
prevalence  of  pulmonaiy  disease  lunongst  this  class  of  men  ; be  attributed  it  to  their  i 
inhaling  die  dust  from  the  grindstone.  It  is  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  | 
in  some  spindle-making  shops  the  grindstones  are  not  kept  in  a room  by  themselves, 
but  are  placed  in  the  same  shop  where  other  workmen,  young  persons,  and  childrea 
are  at  work  ; in  this  manner  a number  of  pei-sons  arc  unnecessarily  exposed  to  ihe 
same  pernicious  effects  of  the  dust  as  the  grinders.  The  employers  of  hands  in  this 
trade  would,  I think,  separate  the  grinding-stones  from  the  rest  of  the  workshopj 
were  the  consequences  of  neglecting  that  precaution  generally  known  to  he  pro- 
ductive of  a certain  diminution  of  the  period  of  life.  Fans  have  been  used,  I an  • 
informed,  at  Sheffield  with  considerable  success,  and  there  seems  no  reason  whjk 
should  not  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  in  this  trade.  For  the  hours  of  work  ^ 
in  this  trade  I beg  to  refer  to  the  Evidence  appended,  Nos.  152,  153,  154,  155.  ! 

Pipe  Making.  ■ 

Pipe  Makixg.  304.  Tlie  young  pei-sons  engaged  in  this  trade  are  generally  upwards  of  14  yean 
of  age. 

305.  Tlie  district  in  which  this  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  is  in  the  ueigbboor- 
hood  of  Prescot ; there  are,  however,  pipe-makers  in  many  parts  of  the  distiicL 
Women  are  also  employed  in  laying  out  the  pipes.  The  young  persons  examiod 
by  me  appeared  healtliy, though  the  places  of  work  were  the  most  wretched  garreB 
I ever  entered. 

306.  I was  informed  by  one  of  the  relieving  officers  of  Manchester  tbatflt 
magistrates  refuse  to  bind  apprentices  to  this  ti-ade,  on  account  of  their  liabilityto  1 
fall  into  idle  and  vagrant  habits.  The  apprentices  when  first  bound  are  not  set  to  | 
work  at  the  trade  for  some  time,  but  are  sent  round  the  country  to  sell  pipes.  I»  i 
this  way  they  often  fall  in  with  dissolute  companions,  and  many,  I was  iniotmed  liy  f 
the  same  autliority,  are  committed  ns  vagrants  and  for  attempts  to  commit  felonies- , 
They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  work  when  they  please. 

Rope  Making.  | 

Rora  M.AKise.  307.  A great  number  of  young  children  are  employed  at  this  work ; their  j 
consists  in  tui-uing  the  wheel  used  to  twist  the  yarn.  Tlie  hours  of  work  are  geK* : 
rally  from  ax  in  the  morning  till  dark.  It  is  a monotonous  and  tedious  occupR*!'*' ! 
for  children ; hut  I have  not  seen  any  instances  where  it  has  proved  injuriouBtoi 
their  health.  t 

308.  The  rope-walks  are  usually  covered  over  at  the  roof,  and  open  at  the  sii®'  i 
so  that  the  children  are  constantly  sheltered  from  the  weather,  This  is  aneroplW'! 
ment  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wUi  be  ultimately  superseded  by  machinery.  f 

Hat  Making.  I 

Hat  Making.  309.  There  is  an  extensive  manufacture  ofhats  carried  on  in  the  neighbourbool! 

of  Oldham,  .and  Denton  near  Ashton,  in  which  a considerable  number  of  ^ 
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and  young  persons  are  engaged.  The  processes  of  body -making  and  roughing  are  MANUFAcrtriiBs 
generally  cai*ried  on  in  sheds  attached  to  the  cottages  ; in  this  manner  they  have  LANCAsiuaB. 

their  time  entirely  at  their  own  disposal.  The  sheds  are  well  ventilated,  by  being  Report  by 

partly  open  to  the  air,  by  means  of  apertures  made  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  steam  ^-Kennedij,  Etqr 
from  the  coppers  to  e.scape,  and  open  at  one  side  to  admit  the  light.  They  seem  a 
liealtby,  stout  race  of  men  ; and  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  of  greater  stature 
than  most  of  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

310.  The  hatters  are  still  great  patrons  of  athletic  games  and  field-sports ; and  I 
am  informed  that  the  Oldham  and  Denton  lintters  frequently  appear  as  foot-racing 
competitors  in  the  columns  of  the  sporting  journals.  For  the  hours  of  work  and 
others  particulars  of  the  trade  1 beg  to  refer  to  the  Evidence  appeuded,  Nos.  136, 

137,  138. 

Fustian  Dressers. 

311.  In  the  preparing  of  fustians  and  velveteens  there  are  a great  number  of  FostianDrbssbrs. 
cbildren  employed.  The  boys  who  tend  the  fustian-macliincs  ai*e  usually  from  10 

to  14  years  of  age.  Their  work  is  very  easy,  but  the  hours  of  work  are  frequently 
exceedingly  long.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these  children  to  work  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  almost  without  intermission  (See  Evidence, 

Nos.  125,  126,  127).  The  rooms  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on  are  fre- 
quently ill-ventilated  and  diity;  besides,  there  is  a great  deal  of  dust  constaiitly 
fiying  from  the  brushes. 

312.  lu  raising  fustians,  which  is  done  by  dramng  the  cloths  against  a revolv- 
ing cylinder  covered  with  cards,  there  are  a few  children  employed,  although 
the  machines  are  usually  tended  by  adults.  This  occupation  appeai-ed  to  me 
almost  as  injurious  to  health  as  any  I have  witnessed:  the  rooms  were  generally 
ill  ventilated,  and  the  dust  and  cotton  which  filled  the  air  rendered  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  scarcely  respirable.  The  men  seemed  pallid  and  unhealthy ; but 
when  I asked  them  if  they  felt  any  inconvenience,  they  generally  said  that  they  did 
when  first  they  came  into  it,  but  that  they  had  become  used  to  it.  Much  of  this 
evil  might,  I feel  little  doubt,  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  revolving  fan  now 

fmerally  used  in  the  card  and  blowing  rooms  of  the  best-regulated  factories. 

uslian-cutting  is  done  invaluably  by  adults,  and  the  rooms  iu  which  they  work  are 
generally  badly  ventilated. 


Calendering. 

313.  A considerable  number  of  children  and  adults  are  employed  in  this  trade.  Calshbsiuns 
Their  work  generally  consists  in  folding  pieces  of  calico,  in  tearing  off  the  ends, 

and  pasting  pieces  togetlier.  Their  work,  with  the  exception  of  carrying  up 
heavy  pieces  of  goods  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  buildings  on  their  heads,  is  light 
and  easy ; but  the  latter  duty  is  very  hard  work  for  the  younger  ones.  The  hours 
of  work  ai’e  exceedingly  irregular.  Sometimes  they  are  almost  idle,  and  at  other 
times  they  have  to  ivork  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night : this,  how- 
ever, rarely  happens,  except  at  the  busiest  season.  (See  Evidence,  Nos.  166,  167, 

168,  169.) 

314.  I was  not  stmek  with  any  particular  effects  as  produced  on  the  health  of 
the  children  ; they  seemed  generally  sprightly  and  in  good  heoitli. 

Heald  Making. 

315.  This  trade  is  one  which  is  generally  carried  on  at  home  by  the  women ; Hbalo  Makisc. 
and  they  are  assisted  by  young  children  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  It  is 

an  easy  employment ; and  as  it  only  forms  the  work  of  the  mothers  whilst 
they  are  not  engaged  in  tlieir  domestic  duties,  it  is  liable  to  frequent  interruptions, 
and  on  this  account  is  not  so  confining  to  the  children,  though  it  operates  un- 
favourably in  a moral  point  of  view,  as  their  being  of  use  at  home  is  an  inducement 
to  keep  them  from  school.  Machinery  has  now  been  applied  to  this  occupation. 

Dye-Works. 

316.  In  this  trade  also  a considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are  ■ Dtb-Wo*ss, 
employed,  though  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  above  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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Manotactures  This  ti'ade  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  neigbourhoods  of  Blakely  and  Maacliester, 
IN  L»NCA3mn.E.  i)esj<]es  the  dye-works  attached  to  the  calico  print-works  tlu'oughout  this  district. 

Report  by  The  general  hours  of  work  are  fiom  ten  to  eleven  per  day;  but  here  as  in  the 

j.  Ij.  Kenv^y,  "Esq.  blcachworks  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  hours;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
work  six-teen  to  eighteen  hours  a-day  at  times  of  brisk  demand.  Causes  ana- 
lagous  to  those  stated  of  bleaching  tend  to  make  this  a business  of  emergency.  In 
respect  to  bodily  health,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  children  aud  young  persons 
looked  peculiarly  strong  and  healthy  ; and  I observed  a great  number  of  very  old 
men  amongst  the  adults.  (See  the  Evidence  of  R-  Taylor,  No.  ll?.") 

Tailors. 

Tailors.  317.  I also  examined  tailors,  who  are  generally  pallid  and  sickly  in  appearance; 

but  from  the  evidence  it  would  appear  that  there  are  sufficient  causes  wliicli 
operate  to  produce  it  without  its  being  the  result  of  their  occupation.  All  the  tailors 
I have  spoken  to  agree  in  saying  that  the  greater  pai*t  of  tire  ill-health  which  is 
found  in  this  class  is  the  result  of  drunken  and  dissipated  habits,  aud  coiifinemeat 
in  close  and  iJl-venliiated  workshops.  I heg,  however,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
James  Rawlinsou  (No.  178),  where  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  tailoi’s  is  more 
fully  set  forth. 


Chemical  Works. 

Chemical  Works.  318.  There  are  also  within  this  district  a few  cliildi-en  and  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  chemical  works.  Tbeh  hours  of  work  are  ten  and  a half  per  day  on  the 
average.  Some  parts  of  these  works  are  kept  constantly  at  vvork,  night  and  day; 
]>ut  in  those  branches  adults  only  are  employed. 

Bobbin  Turning. 

Bobbin  Tpnvixe.  319.  Some  young  persons  are  also  employed  in  turning  and  making  bobbins. 

The  usual  Iioure  of  work  are,  I informed,  tn-elve  per  day,  allowing  two  hours 
for  meals. 


Physical  Condition. 

PiiY'icAi.  CovDi-  320.  From  tlie  iiujuii'ies  I Imvc  made  from  impartial  persons  into  tlie  physical 
condition  of  lire  working  population  of  this  district,  1 have  been  led  to  couclude 
that  the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  and  apparent  deterioration  which  arc 
observable  in  that  class  are  to  be  traced  to  many  different  sotirces  besides  that  ol' 
employment;  and  the  moi*e  closely  the  cases  are  examined  (excepting  in  a few 
trades,  where  the  facts  are  well  established)  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  found  to 
trace  them  to  any  one  origin. 

S21.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  tire 
numbers  horn  in  the  several  stations  of  society  up  to  the  twentieth  year  of  age  in 
the  Manchester  Union,  Bethnal  Gi’een  Union,  the  Strand  Union,  Kendal  Uuiou, 
and  the  Unions  of  "Wilts  and  Rutland.  The  results  were  obtained  from  a total  of 
12,171  cases : — 

322.  From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  tie 
children  of  the  working  classes  rmder  five  years  of  age  in  Manchester,  the  Strand, 
and  Bethnal  Green  Unions,  is,  nearly  the  same,  viz.  a proportion  of  one  in  two  oi 
the  births  ; whilst  in  those  of  Kendal,  Wilts,  and  Rutland,  the  pro])ortion  is  one 
in  tlu-ee  of  the  births. 

323.  Comparing,  again,  the  mortality  amongst  the  children  of  the  fanners  and 
tradesmen  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  Unions  the  proportion  in  the  Manchester 
and  Bethnal  Green  is  still  the  same,  viz.,  one  in  two ; whilst  the  mortality  de- 
creases from  one  in  three  in  the  Strand  Union  to  one  in  seven  in  the  agricultural 
Unions  of  Wilts  and  Rutland.  Comparing  the  mortality  in  the  upper  classes,  k 
appears  that  it  varies  from  one  in  three  in  Manchester  to  a maximum  of  one  io 
nine  in  the  Unions  of  the  county  of  Wilts  ; showing  an  immense  excess  of  mor- 
lulity  amongst  the  children  of  the  w'orking  over  the  opulent  classes.  It  must, 
liowever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  children  of  this  age,  even  in  the  manufactiulug 
districts,  can  never  have  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  labour,  and  therefore  tte 
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Classes. 

Proportion  of  Persons  who  die  nt  the  unde> 
mrationed  Periods  of 

0— S. 

5—10. 

10—20. 

Gantry  and  Professional  Persons,  and 
their  Children. 

Manchester  Uuion  .... 

1 in  3 

1 in  o4, 

1 in  54 

Bethnal  Green  Uuion 

1 „ 5 

1 „ 20 

1 „ 13 

Strand  Union  ..... 

1 „ 6 

1 29 

1 „ 29 

Kendal  Union  .... 

1 « 7 

1 „ 26 

1 9 

CouDiy  of  Wilts  .... 

County  of  Rutland  .... 

1 9 

1 4 

1 „ 40 

1 13 

Mean  Ratio 

1 „ 6 

1 „ 81 

1 .»  16 

Farmers,  Tradesmen,  and  Persons  simi- 
larly circtimstanced,  Children  of. 

Manchester  Union  .... 

1 in  2 

1 in  18 

1 in  27 

Bethnal  Green  Union 

1 „ 2 

1 20 

1 „ 28 

Strand  Union  ..... 

1 „ 3 

1 „ 20 

I „ 25 

Eeiida.1  Union  .... 

1 4 

1 .,  35 

1 „ 14 

County  ofWilts  .... 

1 ..  T 

1 „ 27 

1 15 

County  of  Rutland  .... 

1 „ 3 

1 30 

1 17 

Mean  Ratio 

1 ,.  3 

i „ 22 

1 21 

Agricultural  and  other  Labourers,  Artisans, 

and  Servajtls,  Children  of. 

Manchester  Union  .... 

1 in  2 

1 in  22 

1 in  19 

Bethnal  Green  Union 

1 „ 2 

1 „ 15 

1 „ 30 

Strand  Union  ..... 

1 ..  2 

1 .,  14 

1 „ 23 

Kendal  Unbn  .... 

1 „ 3 

1 „ 19 

1 „ 11 

County  of  Wilts  .... 

1 3 

1 „ 21 

1 „ 14 

County  of  Riidand  .... 

1 3 

1 „ 18 

1 » 18 

Menu  Ratio  ... 

1 „ 2 

1 10 

1 „ 18 

extreme  mortality  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  employment.  Between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  year  ot’  age  the  children  of  the  working  classes  enter  upon  some  kind  of 
employment ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  average  mortality  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  age,  rises  neai-ly  to  a level  with 
that  of  the  cliildren  of  the  middle  classes,  who  are  not  so  engaged  ; and  in  Man- 
chester it  actually  exceeds  it.  It  appeiirs  then  that  up  to  the  tenth  year  employ- 
ment  has  bad  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  duration  of  life  in  the  working  over  the 
middle  classes.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  period  the  avei'age  duration  of  life 
in  the  opulent  classes  stands  far  the  highest.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  ten  years 
between  ten  and  riventy,  in  this  period  the  average  duration  of  life  falls  down  below 
that  of  the  working-classes;  and  the  average  of  the  working-classes  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties  fulls  below  that  of  the  same  class  in  Alanchester. 

334.  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  immense  mortality 
amongst  the  children  of  the  ivoiking  classes  in  Manchester  under  five  years  old, 
by  which  all  the  most  delicate  children  are  swept  away.  In  tlie  last  period  of  ten 
years,  then  (if  a comparison  of  the  mortality  amongst  different  classes  can  be  taken 
as  a Criterion),  the  effects  of  employment  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  any  direct 
effects  on  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  juvenile  working  population. 

33u.  If  we  compare  the  average  duration  of  life  in  one  class,  with  that  in  other 
classes  differently  situated,  or  if  we  compare  the  number  of  deaths,  without  refer- 
ence to  age,  in  particular-  districts  where  the  population  is  nearly  on  the  same  level 
with  the  number  of  deaths  in  other  districts  where  the  general  condition  is  different, 
the  results  almost  uniformly  correspond  ivith  the  expectations  raised  by  the  ap- 
parent external  circumstances  of  the  populations  under  examination. 

336.  The  following  table,  for  irhich  I am  indebted  to  the  Shitistical  Society  of 
Manchester,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  already  staled ; it  consists  of  returns 
from  the  eight  township.s,  comprehending  Manchester  and  its  suburbs. 

•32*.  It  may  be  well  here  to  premise  a short  account  of  the  several  townships: 
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Manufactor.es  Bi’oui'htoQ  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  upper  classes  connected  with 

IN  Lancashirs-  IVIancliester,  tlie  site  is  elevated  and  affords  great  facilities  for  drainage,  and  the 

Report  by  houses  are  spacious  and  well  built. 

J.L.fiTeTOCT^,  Esq.  323^  The  township  of  Cheetham  with  Crumpsall  is  also  for  the  most  parth. 

habited  by  the  upper  class,  and  the  houses  are  peculiarly  good,  ami  the  site  y , 
elevated  and  well  drained.  Tliere  is  also  a working  population  resident  in  this  dh.  . 
trict,  whose  houses  are  rather  superior  and  favourably  situated  for  drainagt 
Pendleton  is  also  inhabited  chiefly  hy  the  lower  classes  and  middle  classes;  it 
stands  on  a considerable  elevation  and  is  vrell  drained. 

329.  Cborlton-upon-Medlock  is  inhabited  hy  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but 

■with  a greater  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  are  narrow,  hlthy,  and  ill  drained,  and  the  dweDinp  ; 
of  an  inferior  description.  ^ 

330.  Hulme  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  best  class  of  the  working  ' 
population;  and  the  houses  are  new.  spacious,  and  well  drained.  Arriwick  is aljo 
inhabited  by  the  same  class  of  the  working  population  as  Hulme,  and  by  a small 
number  of  the  upper  classes. 

331.  Salford  is  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  and  the  middling  class  of  shop- 
keepers ; the  streets  are  many  of  them  undraiued,  and  the  houses  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Greeugate  and  near  the  river  are  crowded,  small,  and  filthy. 

332.  Manchester  is  also  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  working  classes,  and 
in  many  parts,  such  for  example  as  Irk  Town,  Angel  Meadow,  and  St.  George's 
Road,  by  the  most  misemble  and  destitute  of  that  class.  Many  of  the  streets  in 
those  vicinities  are  totally  devoid  of  drainage,  and  the  houses  are  filthy,  and  crowded 
with  inmates. 


333.  A glance  at  the  order  of  mortality  in  tlie  several  townships  denotes  will 

little  variation  the  state  of  the  streets  and  houses.  The  mortality  amongst  tk  r 
female  may,  perhaps,  he  taken  ns  indicating  most  correctly  the  noxious  iiiflueuftf  | 
of  the  places  of  residence,  as  they  are  most  regular  and  temperate  in  their  habits. , 
and  more  constantly  occupied  at  their  homes  than  the  men.  ; 

334.  As  far  as  the  opportunities  of  this  inquiry  have  enabled  me  to  examine,  ik  ; 

excess  of  mortality  which  occurs  amidst  the  worst  situated  population,  is  attended  ' 
by  a greater  proportion  of  births  than  occurs  amongst  the  classes  better  situafd:  ^ 
and  1 believe  this  coincidence  would  be  more  strikingly  marked  if  the  registratioi  ^ 
of  the  births  and  residences  of  the  mothers  were  completed.  It  has  been  stated  l» 
me  that  in  tlie  poorer  districts  many  births,  and  especially  those  which  are  illegifr 
mate,  ai*e  frequently  unreg^tered.  On  comparing  the  propoi-tions  of  leghiinstfij 
illemtimate  births  in  the  several  districts,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  moral  astf®  j!' 
as  the  sanatory  influences  coincide,  with  the  exception  of  Pendleton.*  'f 

335.  It  would  appear  from  this  ta,ble  that  as  prosperity  advances  mai'riages  lit  ^ 

come  later  and  fewer;  the  proportion  of  biiths  is  reduced,  but  a greater  number*' 
the  infants  horn  are  reared,  and  a greater  proportion  of  the  population  arrives^; 
manhood.  J'. 

336.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  different 

• I am  inPortneil  that  maid-servants  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  cbildf**  • • 
this  township. 
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Birtlis 

Fioportioe 

ft 

lIUKitmite 

Ualea. 

Femalef. 

Mules. 

Fetoale*. 
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to 
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futal  Birtk 

Rroiighton  .... 

l,.')54 

2.239 

1 in 
44-40 

lin 

S9-56 

1 in 
63-21 

1 iu 
36-82 

1 in 
51-50 

Chretbam  and  Crumpsall 

3,963 

4,862 

45-03 

63-14 

53-48 

34-74 

50-80 

Pemlletou  .... 

5,109 

5,796 

40-22 

49-96 

44-87 

25-47 

12-58 

Chorllon-upon-Medlock 

12,551 

15,771 

30-91 

47-79 

38-48 

26-05 

S2-9S 

Hulme 

12,850 

13,969 

87-24 

38-48 

37-97 

23-17 

24-10 

Ardwick  .... 

4,586 

5,320 

35-55 

34-54 

35-00 

24-27 

34-00 

Salford 

24,762 

26,760 

27-30 

86-60 

31-42 

22-83 

21-90 

Manchester  .... 

79,061 

84,606 

26-61 

30-15 

•28 -S3 

-26-79 

19-20 

Total 

144,436 

159,323 

29-84 

34-6-2 

31-60 

25-74 

21-26 
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of  intensity  of  the  several  causes  u'hich  tend  to  produce  the  great  disparity  in  the  Maxdfactures 
condition  of  the  three  classes  of  society.  La^c.\ shire. 

337.  The  deteriorated  coiidilion  of  the  working  classes  has  generally  heen  attri-  Report  by 
buted.  by  the  medical  men  with  whom  I have  spoken,  to  the  want  or  insufficient  J-L.  Kennedy.^a,. 
apjdiance  of  medical  skill  during  the  first  stages  of  sickness,  to  the  small,  crowded, 
dirtv,  and  ill-dniine<l  dwellings,  to  the  occasional  want  of  sulllciently  good  and 
wholesome  food,  to  the  fatality  of  the  infantile  diseases,  and  to  tlie  intemperate 
hahiis  of  the  }>eople. 


General  Conclusions. 

338.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  each  instance  the  employment  of  young  children  General 
below  the  age  of  discretion,  though  not  materially  or  directly  injurious  to  their  Conclusior 
bodily  health,  operates  jiractically  to  exclude  them  from  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion, and  consequently  to  deteriorate  them  morally  and  contribxtte  to  the  groM-th  of 

an  ignorant  and  vicious  population. 

339.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  respect  to  their  own,  as  U’eH  us  the 
geiienil  interest,  that  they  should  obtain  productive  employment  in  alter-hfe  •,  that 
in  several  occupations,  such,  fur  example,  as  the  pin-makers,  only  a poilion  of  the- 
children  could  be  employed  as  adults  io  the  s.-une  trade.  The  privation  of  educa- 
tion, by  diminishing  their  intelligence,  diminishes  ianto  their  mental  aptitudes 
for  the  ready  and  successful  adoption  of  new  employments. 

340.  The  opponents  of  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  cotton  manu- 
factories complain  that  they  are  subjected  td  restrictions,  whilst  other  occupations, 
in  which  there  is  equal  or  greater  need  of  restriction,  remain  free  from  interference. 

But  it  is  a ground  for  the  extension  of  tlie  remedy,  not  for  its  abandonment, 
wherever  it  is  found  to  be  applicable. 

341.  Tire  employer  of  every  new  class  of  cliildreu  brought  under  regulation  may 
point  to  some  other  employment  where  there  is  shll  greater  need  of  it.  Some  of 
the  -worst  cases  of  the  excessive  employment  of  chiklren,  which  have  come  within 
my  notice,  have  been  in  occupations  where  tliey  have  been  employed  singly,  or  in 
the  smallest  numbers.  In  the  case  of  the  brickmakers,  for  example,  in  one 
iustauce,  I met  a boy  of  ten  years  old,  u’ho  carried  bricks  from  the  stool  to  the  bats 
from  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  at  night ; and  during  that  time 
he  cai-ried  out  7000  bricks,  and  travelled  over  a space  of  20  miles.  This  was  not, 

I was  informed,  an  unfreejuent  occurrence  dm-ing  the  season.  And  I must  state 
also  that,  as  far  as  I could  see,  he  -jvas  in  perfect  health. 

342.  The  following  is  another  instance  of  separate  employment  which  came 
under  my  notice.  In  the  course  of  examining  a man  employed  in  a calico  print- 
works tlie  following  evidence  occurred : — 

— Chatterton,  foreman  of  the  drying-machine  room — 

Do  you  send  all  your  children  to  school? — Yes;  I want  them  all  to  go  to  school,  but  they 
are  very  fond  of  play  and  do  not  like  to  go  to  school  after  the  wovk-houvs,  at  six  o’clock.  I 
have  a boy  who  is  apprenticed  to  a veterinarj'  surgeon,  I want  him  to  go  to  school,  but  his 
time  is  so  taken  up,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  it,  he  is  so  tired  and  sleepy.  Many  aucl  many 
nights  he  comes  home  at  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  I have  kaown  it  fire  sometimes; 
he  goes  at  sis  o'clock,  hut  when  he  has  been  up  all  night  with  a horse  they  are  not  quite  so 
strict  with  him. 

343.  I subsequently  examined  the  following  tvitness,  an  apprentice  at  the  same 
place ; — 

James  Holt,  at  Mr.  Hohingworth’s,  veteiinary  surgeon — 

U hat  age  are  you  ? — I shall  be  14  very  soon. 

’i  ou  are  an  apprentice  to  a blacksmith  ? — Yes,  I am  bound  to  Mr.  Hollingworth  to  learn 
to  be  a blacksmith, 

"Wliat  hours  do  you  work? — From  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  for  regular;  but  I 
have  to  stop  while  10  o’clock  at  night  two  or  three  nights  a-week. 

Do  you  ever  stay  all  night? — xe$,  I do.  Me  and  Tom  Chatterton  stayed  with  a horse  all 
night  the  night  before  last  night. 

hours  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  baggin. 

Are  the  smiths  in  your  shop  a sober  set  of  men? — [Laughing.]  There  have  only  been  three 
of  them  at  work  this  last  week,  though  there  should  be  10.  The  foremen  of  the  slicm 
hixd  a good  spree  this  last  month;  he  has  not  worked  more  than  a day  a -week.  He 
would  be  drunk  two  days  and  ill  one;  but  he  is  going  to  take  the  temperance-pledge  from 
now  to  Christmas ; and  the  other  men  will  be  more  steady  if  he  is. 

[B]  H 
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Does  he  often  take  the  temperance-pledge? — Yes;  sometimes  he  will  take  the  temperance, 
pledge  for  two  months,  and  ke^  it,  and  then  he  will  have  a spree. 


it. 

Wliat  wages  does  he  get  ? — r i om  20j.  to  2/.  per  week. 

How  does  he  contrive  to  live  then  whilst  he  is  away  from  his  work  ? — He  has  two  sons  u 
work  at  Messrs.  T.  Hoyle  and  Son’s  printworks,  and  one  of  them  gets  7s.  a-week  and  the 
other  5-r. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  apprentice? — About  six  months. 

Can  you  make  a horseshoe  yet  ?— No,  they  won’t  put  us  to  that  till  we  have  been  tbr« 
years  apprenticed.  They  ptu  me  to  making  staples,  and  striking,  and  taking  horses  home 
th^  have  been  shod,  and  watching  sick  horses  at  night,  and  such  like. 

\i  YOU  were  paid  bv  what  you  did,  do  you  think  you  could  learn  to  be  a smith  in  less  tiow 
than  you  do  ?— Yes,  I should  think  so.  1 don’t  do  my  best,  now ; it  is  no  use  killing  mysflf; 
I should  get  nothing  by  it. 


344.  A circumstance  tvhieli  appears  to  be  morally  prejudicial  to  young  cliildra 
is  apprenticeship — that  is  to  say  service,  which  has  been  well  ex.pressed  to  be  t 
service  and  training,  in  a slave  relation,  for  several  years. 

345.  My  opportunities  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  to  develop  the  various  edh 
which  appear  to  me  to  demand  the  attention,  of  the  legislature  for  the  diminntioi 
of  the  mode  of  training  by  this  system.  It  has  yet  to  be  made  known  that  tli« 
quasi  paternal  position  of  a master,  whicli  is  implied  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
apprentice,  and  which  probably  formerly  existed,  does  not  now  exist,  and  is  impos- 
sible to  be  created  in  a state  of  manufactures  conducted  in  large  numbers,  amllij 
extensive  subdivisions  of  labour. 

346.  The  evidence  of  James  M'Connel,  Esq.,  on  his  experience  of  the  apprentice 
ship  system,  as  carried  on  in  his  own  manufactory,  develops  the  chief  evils  wbid 
are  common  to  the  apprentice  relation  wherever  I have  found  it  in  existence:— 

347.  On  reviewing  the  miscellaneous  occupations,  one  of  the  chief  points  wbid 
occur  for  general  observation  in  respect  to  the  children  is  the  carelessness  of  the 
parent  as  to  the  future  welfai-e  of  their  ofispring,  as  shown  by  their  depriving  thee 
of  the  advantages  of  education ; this  they  invariably  do  without  reference  to  tbek 
ample  means  ot  supporting  them. 

348.  All  the  advantages  of  tlie  future  are  sacrificed  to  immediate  gain  or  tie 
gratification  obtained  by  the  additional  pittance  derived  from  the  children’s  earn- 
ings ; in  the  present  depressed  state  of  many  trades  these  pittances  are  doubtlesrf 
consequence,  but  they  are  not  so  generally. 

349.  The  considei-ation  upon  wl  these  cases  arbses  whether  a whole  generalwi : 

should  be  sacrificed  to  this  ignorance  or  selfish  gi'atification,  or  whether  the  d^  f 
liberate  and  extended  views  of  the  legislature  shall  not  be  carried  out  in  behalf  cfi  f 
vast  population  who  have  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  it.  * 

350.  In  respect  to  the  physictJ  condition  of  the  children  in  the  separate  empiy  i 
meuts,  the  element  which  appears  to  have  more  pernicious  effect  than  the  eraplor- 
mept  itself  is  the  over-crowding  or  defective  ventilation  of  the  places  of  work;  tif| 
separate  ei^Ioyinents  have  generally  this  advantage  over  employments  in  lar? 


numbers.  The  employment  in  nail-making,  for  example,  would  be  peGuiiaw| 


prejudicial  to  health  if  it  were  carried  on  in  an  enclosed  shop  in  greater  number:  • 
but,  being  in  an  open  shed,  and  the  children  being  much  in  the  open  air,  dow; 
appear-  to  suffer  from  it. 

351.  As  respects  the  places  where  the  children  as  well  as  the  adults  work,®!: 
observation  which  occurs  is,  that  sanatory  regulations  which  are  adopted 
ti*ade  are  not  carried  into  effect  in  analogous  trades,  for  example  in  those 
which  are  marked  by  similar  and  undoubted  effects,  such  as  I have  everyirli® 
obseiTed  in  the  dusty  trades.  Fans  have  been  used  Yvitli  manifest  improvcinent^ 
the  health  in  the  blowing  rooms  of  cotton  manufactories  ; but  in  many  trades 

I have  mentioned,  viz.,  in  spindle-making,  glass-cutting,  rag-sorting,  a<nd  fusdtt- 
dressing,  this  precaution  has  never  been  adopted,  and  probably,  voluntarily, 
will  be,  either  for  the  protection  of  the  children  or  the  adults  themselves, 
from  it,  or  the  masters  who  ai-e  not  affected  by  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
medical  inspection  directed  to  the  prevention  of  disease  would  be  as  beneliciall'^ 
the  working  population  as  it  has  of  late  been  to  the  sailors  in  the  naval  service. 

352,  Several  points  to  which  medical  or  scientific  attention  might  be  benefid4»: 


directed  were  obvious  in  many  of  the  workshops  which  I have  visited : the 
general  would  be  the  estahlislnnent  of  a good  system  of  ventiktion ; this  would^ji 


elude  the  adaptation  of  known  means  of  preventing  dust  or  uoxious  vapout  Iw  . 
inhaled  by  the  workmen,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  known  means  haveW  ' 
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uljated  ami  not  completely  removed  the  noxious  effects  attendant  upon  any  pro-  M.».>-cf.vctu»*s 
cess,  then  confining  the  process  to  a particular  loom,  and  excluding  all  persons  who  Lascashir*. 
are  not  necessazily  required,  and  especially  children,  and  preventing  such  unne-  Rep^^by 
cessary  injury  as  I noticed  in  the  case  of  some  spindle-making  establishments.  J-  L.  iTennsdy.Esq. 

353.  If  proper  attention  were  directed  to  the  subject  from  such  inspection,  we 
may  expect  that  infiuence  would  be  obtained  to  carry  the  general  adoption  of  pre- 
ventive nieasm*es  which  have  been  already  voluntarily  adopted  in  some  particular 
instances.  For  example,  in  some  preparations  in  chemical  works  where  there  was 
dust,  I observed  that  the  men  had  the  habit  of  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
a handkerchief  slightly  moistened,  and  in  the  machine  printing  I found  the  same 
precautions  adopted ; also  I have  been  informed  that  workers  in  lead  have,  under 
medical  advice,  diminished  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  dust  and  fumes  of  that 
metal,  by  habitually  drinking  a glass  of  liydro-sulphuretted  water  after  leaving 
their  work. 

354.  In  some  of  the  continental  workshops  care  is  hiken  to  exclude  men  of 
drunken  or  dissipated  habits,  from  its  being  well  known  that  such  habits  of  them- 
selves predispose  the  constitution  to  the  injurious  influences  of  the  occupation. 

Another  sanatory  habit  which  employers  have  it  in  theii’  [jo\^  er  indirectly  to  enforce, 
and  which  is  important  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  is  personal  cleanliuess.  I 
ha\'e  already  in  my  Colliery  Report  called  attention  to  the  facility  of  procuring 
warm  baths  from  the  condensing  w’ater  of  the  steam-engines.  In  some  dangerous 
trades  a beneficial  regulation  has  heeu  enforced,  requhing  the  workmen  to  nave  a 
working  dress,  and  to  change  thoroughly  after  leaving  work,  and  taking  care  that 
the  work  dresses  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  washed.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
insuperably  diflicult  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  beneficial  sana- 
tory experiments  from  one  branch  of  the  trade  to  another,  and  were  this  put  in 
practice  I feel  no  doubt  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

I have  the  hononr  to  be,  Geutletnen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  L.  KENNEDY. 


H 2 
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Appendix  I- 


MAYFIELD. — Memdehs  op  Sick  Fund,  January,  1841. 
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Adcroil,  John  . 

12 

24 

1 

1 

Allen,  Joseph  . 

2 

25 

2S 

1 

i 

1 

5 

4 

4 

Andrews,  Joseph  fl) 

5 

17 

1 

1 

Andrews,  Joseph  (2) 

7 

20 

1 
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Ashworth,  John 

10 

49 
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3 

1 

Bamford,  William  . 

2 

15 

1 

1 

Barker,  Benjamin  . 

7 

18 

1 

1 

Barlow,  James 

1 

21 

19 

1 

i 

3 

3 

Barnes,  Abraham  . 

18 

31 

33 

11 

1 

13 

3 

3 

Barnes,  James  . 

8 

16 

.. 

1 

1 

Barnes,  Thomas 

14 

24 

21 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Qarnes,  Witliani  . 

3 

60 

47 

17,7,  5 

14,  9 

3. 

20 

7 

6 

Barratr,  Edward  . 

10 

18 

1 

I 

Barratt,  James  . . 

7 

15 
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1 
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2 

so 

25 

7 
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8 

5 

3 
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3 

13 

1 

1 
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37 

si 
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7 

3 

14 

6 

6 

Bentley,  Thomas  . 

2 

30 

23 

9 

7 

10 

5 

5 

Bevimrten,  William 

9 

23 

1 

1 

Biliks,  Isaac 

9 

18 

18 

1 

2 

2 

Boardman,  William 

2 

21 

1 

1 

Boden,  Thomas  . 

19 

28 

26 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Booth,  Tliomss  . 

2 

19 

1 

1 

Bowker,  llnberl  . 

6 

45 

49 

21,  14 

1 

i 

22 

5 

3 

Bowker,  Adam 

5 

21 

20 

2 

2 

Bowker,  George  . 

6 

15 

1 

1 

Uoyd,  Alexander  . 

1 

14 

J 

1 

Bradley,  Simeon  . 

6 

43 

44 

15 

23 
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2 

Brings,  Henry  . . 

4 

25 

27 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Brown,  Joshua  . 

1 

33 
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8 
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S 
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26 

35 
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5 

5 

5 

Byrom,  James  . . 

28 

60 

D 
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4 

40 

3 

1 

Campbell,  Hamilton 

8 

17 

1 

1 

Campbell,  Michael  . 

3 

22 

17 

2 

2 

2 

Carroll,  Michael 

16 

39 

40 

21 

2 

17 

3 

2 

Chadwick,  William 

11 

19 

1 

1 

Chadwick,  Frances 

11 

18 

1 

1 

Clegg,  Joshua  . . 

6 

S3 

SS 

2,4 

2 

12 

4 

4 

Clegg,  Samuel,  jim. 

1 

16 

1 

1 

Clegg,  Samuel,  sea. 

2 

60 

58 

33,  28,  16 

24,2^*20,15 

4 

88 

9 

3 

Clough,  John  . . 

10 

34 

1 

1 

Cockran,  John  . . 

1 

37 

37 

7 

2 

2 

Cooper,  John  . ..  . 

4 

22 

1 

I 

Collins,  John  . 

6 

21 

1 

1 

Cosgrove,  Alexander 

2 

17 

1 

1 

Cranshaw,  William. 

4 

19 

1 

1 

Cranshaw,  David  . 

3 

14 

1 

1 

Davis,  David  (1)  , 

2 

43 

37 

16,  14 

12,  5,  3,  1 

2 

17 

8 

1 

Davis,  David  (2)  . 

10 

23 

23 

3 

I 

4 

3 

S 

Davies,  Sarah  . 

9 

18 

1 

I 

Davis,  John  (1)  . 

10 

45 

40 

24,3 

16,  14.  11 

6 

25 

7 

5 

Davis,  John  (2)  . 

4 

15 

1 

1 

JJUlon,  James  . . 

3 

S3 

32 

15 

2 

2 

Dixon,  Joseph . . 

8 

31 

30 

8,  6,  4,  1 

0 

9 

6 

6 

Dooley,  Esther  , 

3 

IS 

1 

1 

1 Drinkwater,  Mary  Ann 

12 

20 

1 

1 

Drinkwater,  Rebecca 

4 

20 

1 

1 

Eastwood,  John 

10 

26 

21 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Eastwood,  William 

10 

22 

22 

3 

3 

3 

Evuns,  William 

12 

25 

1 

I 

Elides,  Elijah  . . 

7 

21 

1 

1 

Elides,  Sarah  . 

5 

17 

1 

1 

Fildea,  Samuel  (1) 

32 

51 

48 

12,  5 

25, 23,21,7 

4 

26 

8 

5 

Elides,  Samuel  (2) 

5 

3l{ 

D23i 

32/ 

12,  1,5,  1 

.. 

2 

13 

6 

6 

Elides,  Richard  . 

• 

35 

56 

D 

21,19,  11,15 

.. 

7 

30 

5 

2 
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Age 

of 

If 

Fnmily. 

1 . 

i 

Xeme>  at  Wurken. 

Iitnir  nf 

1 

* 

Mayfiel.) 

Male. 

K«nulu 

Female. 

h • 

Ages  of  each. 

Ages  of  each. 

BiS 

H,£ 

Yearn 

Vnnr*. 

Foster,  Samuel 

3 

18 

1 

1 

Foster,  William  . 

R 

22 

2i 

i 

1 

3 

Gardner,  John  . . 

7 

56 

03 

34,  32,  27 

20 

6 

35 

g 

2 

Gardner,  John,  Juu.  . 
Gimson,  Joliu  . 

7 

32 

31 

3,  1 

5 

4 

4 

Gorton,  John  . . 

3 

37 

37 

19,15,  9,1 

17,  12.  9,  2 

3 

20 

10 

8 

Grayson,  John  . 

3 

23 

25 

1 

2 

2 

Hackett,  John  . 

10 

20 

19 

1 

2 

2 

HaytvODd,  ranees 

n 

23 

23 

1 

2 

2 

Hacking,  John  , 

11 

41 

42 

15,  18,  7 

is 

2 

20 

6 

Hacking,  Jane  . . . 

10 

IS 

. 

I 

1 

Hamer,  Hannah  . 

4 

35 

38 

IS 

2 

Hampson,  Robert  . 

1.3 

34 

29 

11,  6,  1 

9 

I 

12 

5 

5 

Hurdiiig,  James  . . 

. 

V2 

24 

1 

1 

Harrison,  Sophia  . 

7 

17 

1 

1 

Harrison,  Henry  . 

7 

25 

28 

1,3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

Heyes,  William 

4 

34 

82 

8 

3,  1 

3 

10 

5 

Hibberl,  John  . . . 

S 

40 

41 

8 

13 

3 

3 

Hibbs,  Elisha  . 

6 

22 

1 

1 

Hibbs,  Thomas  . . 

4 

29 

28 

2 

2 

Hilton,  James  . 

2 

47 

40 

19,  14,  9 

20,17.11,  6 

2 

22 

9 

6 

lligginbuihum,  Matilda 

2 

D 

S3 

2 

9 

9 

2 

•2 

HiTl,  Charles  . 

12 

21 

1 

1 

Hill,  Thomas  . , 

7 

IS 

1 

1 

Horsheld,  John 

2 

14 

1 

1 

Horrocks,  James  . . 

IS 

41 

36 

15,  8 

8 

16 

4 

4 

Howarth,  Charles  . 

3 

34 

30 

2 

11 

2 

2 

Hovie,  Eliza  . 

2 

22 

1 

Kniliiiworih,  William  . 

13 

41 

82 

.. 

2 

2 

Hu^s,  John  . . . 

10 

35 

D 55\ 

1 

1 

Hutton,  John  . 

42 

63  J 

42,40.33,30 

2 

43 

6 

2 

Hyde,  Sarah 

3 

D 

45 

38 

2 

29 

2 

1 

Hyde,  William  . . 

5S 

H2 

D 

45 

58,  43 

f> 

61 

4 

1 

Jackson,  Georo-e  . 

1 

32 

32 

7,  5 

3.  2,1 

8 

7 

7 

Johnson,  Charles  . 

■2 

17 

1 

1 

Kelly,  Patrick  . 
Kellv,  Lawrence  . 

3 

52 

40 

ii 

13,  7,  6.  4 

4 

25 

7 

7 

Kenyon,  Robert  . 

6 

29 

27 

2 

1 

7 

3 

3 

Kenyon,  James 

. 

4 

24 

24 

i 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Lamb,  Wiiliam 

6 

19 

1 

1 

Lewis,  William  . . 

1 

18 

1 

1 

Latham,  Thomas  . 

10 

23 

1 

1 

Latham,  Richard  . 

9 

21 

1 

1 

Latham,  Ann  . . . 

9 

19 

1 

1 

Livesey,  Jubez  . . 

15 

26 

26 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Lomas,  John  . . . 

6 

49 

D45 

7 

(26.23,  18. 

\ 11,4. 

f ‘ 

32 

8 

5 

Lomas,  Frances 

2 

11 

1 

Mallilieu,  Edward  . 
Mallilieu,  James  . . 

10 

66 

D64 

40,  36 

38,  34 

3 

45 

6 

4 

22 

22 

1 

2 

2 

Mallilieu,  Robert  . . 

IS 

40 

42 

8 

2 

2 

Massey,  John  . . . 

S 

5cj 

35  1 
48 

35,  83.  27, 
25,  23. 

} 

1 

36 

8 

2 

Maxwell,  Georue  . • 

11 

62 

66 

36 

40,  38 

4 

42 

5 

2 

Maxwell,  William  . 

2 

36 

37 

11 

2 

12 

S 

3 

.Mairnall,  Thomas  . 

3 

32 

9 

1 

10 

4 

4 

•Vl'Kay,  Susan  ... 

3 

D 

48 

17,  15 

18 

3 

2 

Milnes,  Joseph  . 

3 

30 

S3 

4,  1 

1 

6 

4 

4 

Moores.  Sarah  . , . 

5 

14 

1 

1 

Monks,  James  . 

8 

19 

1 

1 

Murphv,  Matthew 

5 

24 

3 

4 

3 

3 

^'all,  Matthew  . 

9 

30 

4 

4 

Newlaml,  William  , . 

5 

22 

21 

2,1 

3 

4 

4 

Ogden,  James  (1)  . 

4 

18 

1 

1 

Ogden,  James  . . 

1 

32 

18.15,11,2 

9,  5,  3,21 

2 

26 

10 

S 

Parker,  Charles 

Parker,  William  . . 

PurtOD,  John  . . , 

1 

31 

30 

S 

3 

U 

3 

3 

William . . . 

9 

45 

49 

(21,19.  16 
1 14,11. 

23 

7 

1 
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Nanus  «r  Workers. 

Hiiw 

tlayfield 

Age 

Male. 

If 

klariied, 

of 

FemalB. 

Family. 

a 

ii 

1“ 

a 

u 

S 

n 

E«.E 

li 

Is 

Male. 

.Ages  of  each. 

Female. 
Ages  of  each. 

Tears. 

Yean. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

' 

PeterB,  James  . 

13 

60 

56 

18 

2 

2 

Preston,  Thomas  . 

10 

30 

32 

5 

7,  2 

8 

5 

i 

Preston,  Alfred 

8 

15 

1 

1 

Probert,  Thomas  . 

3 

47 

46 

23.19*14,0.4 

21,  12,6 

2 

24 

10 

T 

Probert,  Mary  . 

S 

21 

1 

1 

Radford,  Joseph  , 

10 

49 

38 

17,4 

20 

4 

4 

Radford.  Mary  . 

3 

17 

1 

1 

Rid^way.  Elias 

11 

40 

32 

li,  5 

i 

is 

4 

4 

Riddall,  Thomas  . 

4 

15 

1 

i 

Roberts,  Charles  . 

7 

28 

28 

6.  2 

2 

7 

4 

4 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  . 

9 

20 

1 

i 

Roberts,  Jane  . 

4 

29 

1 

1 

Robinson,  William  . 

1 

48 

27,19,17,14 

28,  22,  20 

29 

9 

3 

Robinson,  Emma  . 

5 

12 

1 

1 

Ronriey,  John  . 

8 

17 

1 

1 

Rushloii,  James 

20 

48 

48 

27,23,17,11 

25 

3 

28 

7 

t 

RuBbton,JohQ  . . 

7 

27 

22 

9 

2 

i 

Rushton,  Charles  . 

4 

16 

1 

1 

Rushworth,  John  . 

15 

35 

34 

2 

3 

io 

4 

4 

Sampson,  Jeremiah 

11 

22 

1 

1 

Schofield,  James 

9 

31 

28 

11,2 

6 

i 

IS 

5 

3 

Schofield,  John 

8 

ssj 

D291 

7 

5,  1 

8 

5 

5 

Scott,  Charles  . 

9 

41 

49 

17.  15 

1 

19 

4 

Sejman,  Thomas  , 

3 

18 

1 

Shaw,  Joseph  . . 

3 

50 

50 

27, 19,12,1 

17,9 

4 

so 

B 

Shaw,  Joseph,  jun. 

3 

19 

1 

Shaw,  John 

3 

26 

1 

Shaw,  Richard . 

4 

25 

1 

SbawcToss,  John 

5 

31 

1 

Shelmerdine,  Thomas 

2 

SO 

29 

6 

4 

] 

7 

4 

Sidebothmu,  George 

34 

D50I 

38 

2 

Slack,  John 

5 

4'2 

39 

9 

2 

Slow,  Richard  . 

12 

40 

36 

6,  3 

14,  11,  6,  1 

i 

15 

B 

Sinethurst,  Richard 

5 

20 

1 

Smethurst,  M.  A.  . 

3 

12 

1 

Smith,  Jdin  . . 

10 

20 

1 

Smith,  Lambert 

2 

44 

41 

21,  19 

23 

24 

5 

Smith,  Alfred  . 

2 

18 

1 

Smith,  Samuel  . 

10 

20 

1 

SlafTord,  Richard  . 

22 

44 

5U 

9 

i 

Statforci,  John  . 

2 

54 

55 

io 

ie 

5 

30 

4 

> 

Stoneley,  John  . 

2 

21 

1 

1 

Taylor,  John  (1)  . 

24 

33 

1 

Tarlor,  Charles 

20 

55 

DW 

28 

10 

S5 

4 

Taylor,  John  (2)  . 

6 

19 

1 

1 

Taylor,  Richard 

28 

36 

38 

9 

10 

8 

Taylor,  William 

b 

28 

25 

5 

4 

Thomas,  Richard  . 

Thomas,  Joseph 

5 

29 

1 

> 

Thompson,  Samael 

9 

67 

D63 

42 

S 

' 

Thornhill,  Marjiaret 

4 

1 

'longe,  James  . 

7 

26 

24 

1 

3 

} 

Unwin,  William  . 

2 

27 

1 

Walker,  William  . 

4 

21 

1 

1 

Walton,  Sarah  , 

20 

1 

Waterson,  Charles  . 

17 

1 

Wear,  .roseph  . 

3 

27 

1 

1 

Whatmough,  William 

1 

21 

1 

1 

Whitehead,  James  . 

4 

26 

2 

Williams,  Ann  . 

11 

1 

1 

Williamson,  Peter  . 

6 

48 

36 

27,  10,  4 

5 

28 

9 

4 

Williamson,  Ellen  . 

3 

1 

Wilson,  Abel 

4 

43 

41 

15, 10 

19,  18,  12 

20 

7 

Wilks,  James  . 

11 

43 

43 

19, 14 

;23,21,  17 

24 

9 

J 

Wood.  Joseph  . 

4 

18 

1 

1 

Wooliscroft,  William 

7 

51 

48 

2 

Worrall,  Mary  • 

4 

15 

1 

Whyait,  Thomas  . 

3 

28 

29 

l6,  5 

6 

5 

Yates,  James  , . 

7 

41 

40 

12,  9,  6,  1 

19,  17,  3 

2 

20 

9 

i 
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An  Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  “ Mavpisld  Relief  Society,” 
from  June  3rd,  1339,  to  June  Isi,  1S40. 


CONTRIBUTION'S. 
Weekly  CoiitribulinnB 
Four  Quurteriby  T.  Hoyle  oml  Sous. 

John  Daria 

Joliu  Grayson  ..... 


Gilts  hy  Vintivra  to  the  Woxlts 
Fines  at  Ma^Eelcl  (per  W.  Nall) 

,,  for  objecting  Sick  Stewardship 


ST.\TR  UP  THE  FUNDS  June  1st,  1840. 

£.  ».  d. 

Cash  in  the  liamk  of  T.  Hoyle 

ami  Sous ' . 4S  18  II 

, , Treasurer  3 6 3 


Nino  Weeks’  Contributions,  T. 

H.  and  Sons  ..... 
Rules  of  the  Society  not  sold, 
copies  cost  price  • • . 


I 0 8 
i 5 10 
) 14  6 


SICK  RFXIEF. 


134 


Lamb,  William  . 
Bradley,  Simeon  . 
Taylor,  James  . 
UariieK,  Jumes  . 
Smith,  Lambert  . 
Quariltnan.  William 
Grayson.  John  . 
Williauisou,  Ellen 
Barker,  Benjamiu 
Thoma.j,  Jusuph  . 
Fanonage,  Frances 
Townley.  SumiicI 
Taylor,  William  . 
Fetuia,  James 

Kelly,  Lawriiiice  . 
liiirratt,  Edvrard  • 
Snieiluirst,  M.  it. 
Seymon,  Thomas 
Gowker,  Rtibert  . 
Rurnes,  William  . 
Huyea,  William  . 
Davis,  David  . 
Fildes,  Samuel,  (2) 
Smith,  John  . . 

Ssvain,  George 
MalUlieu,  Edward 
Hockett,_  John 
M'Keimie,  Williana 
Cvsgrave,  George 

RatrUon,  Sophia . 

Keans,  William  . 
Harnsnn,  Henry  . 
RadtVird,  Mar^ 
Adiiison,  William 
Allen,  Joseph 


FUNERALS  OF  MEMBERS. 
Taylor,  Janies  GO  years.  . . . 

iu, Geurgu  35  . 

Addison,  Wm.  30  . 


2 6 i 0 7 fi 

5 0 ! 0 111  0 

5 0 I 0 G U 

7 C ' 0 13  9 


9i  S 0 [ ‘J  9 2 

1 5 0(0  5 0 

10  7 6 1 3 15  0 

3i  7 6 ' 1 C 3 

1 5 0(050 


1 16  lOJ' 


FUNER.VLS  OF  MEMBERS’  CHILDREN. 

I yr.  7 mos.,  Riishwoith,  John,  rauk  child 

II  mos.,  Wood,  James  , , 

5^  weeks,  Smrthurst,  John,  female  uhild 
I (J  mos.,  Livasey,  Jabey,  male  child  . . 

1 yr.  3 mos.,  Fildes,  Samuel  (2),  male  child 

2 yrs.  4 mos.,  Brown,  Adam,  female  child 
2 yrs.Whyatt,  Thomas,  male  child  . . 

1 yr.  3 mos.,  Shelmerdine,  Thos.,  male  child 
1 year,  Fildes,  Saeinel  (2)  , , 


MONEY  RETURNED  TO  MEMBERS 
leaving  W'orks,  in  accordance  to  Rule  7th. 
Brown,  James  ......... 

A«li,  Richard  . 

Riddell,  Thomas 

Nightmgale,  William 

Otoome,  Thomas . . 

Bowket,  George  ........ 

‘Woilhinj'ton.  John , 

Bowker,  Aaron . 

FrobertjJobn 

Tongc,  Elias  ......... 

Bailey,  John 

Shentiin,  Barton  

Chadwick,  Elizabeth 

Probert,  Richard  ........ 

Barratt,  John 

Procter,  John 

Gardner.  William , . 

Green,  Tliomiis  ........ 

Smethurst,  John,  jua.  , 

Fildes,  William 


Secretary  and  Collector,  12  months  . . . 

Auditors  for  1839  . . 

(See  Rule  7th)  Paid  to  Joseph  Shaw  and  3. 

Stoncley  

Balance 


4 0 

5 0 


,020 
48  C 3 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Names  of  Persoxs  employed  as  Block  PaiNTRRS,  Bt  MxYPiEto,  tlnriug  ihe  last  12  Months  com- 
mencing January,  1640,  with  ihe  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  employed  in  that  time. 


Barker,  John  . . 

Barnes,  John  . . 

Barratt,  James  . 

Barton,  Thomas  . 

Carr,  Daniel  . . 
Chadderton,  Samuel 
Collins,  John  (2) 

Culver,  John  • . 

Darcy,  Michael  . 

Dakin,  John  . . 
Davenport,  Samuel 
DavU,  Richard 
Desore,  Peier  . 
Duckworth.  George 
Entwisilc,  WiHiam  . 
Flindle,  James  . 

Flindle,  George  . 
Harrison,  John, . 
Haydock,  James. 
Hibbert,  Joseph  . 
Hibbert,  William 
Hindle,  John  . . 

Hilton,  William  . 

Hilton,  John  (2) 
Horrocks,  Richard 
Howarth,  Ralph . 
Howarth,  Thomas 
Hunt,  Henry  . . 
Jackson,  Frederick 
Jackson,  Smith 
Kay,  Richard  . 

Laogtoii,  John 
Lord,  Johu  .... 

Lord,  James  . . 
Markham,  Edward 
Marsdcti,  John  . 

Morris,  John  . . 

Mosley,  Robert  . 

Nabb,  Edward  . 
Needham,  William 
Peiikerton,  George 
Pratt,  John ... 
Radford,  John.  . 
Radford,  Joseph  . . 
Richardson,  Henry. 
Richardson,  George 
Rushton,  John  . 

Shaw,  Matthew  . 

Smith,  James  , . 

Stewart,  William . 

Stokes,  John  . . 

SloLC,  Jesse  . . . 
Thomason,  Henry 
Thomley,  William 
Travis,  Edward  . 
Watlworlh,  Thomas 
Waterson,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  John 
Gongh,  Joseph  . . , 
Higginboiliam,  WilHs 
Hargreaves,  James 
Whitehead,  John 
Collins,  James  . 

Darwin.  Alfred  . 

Wilson,  John 

Bargrcuves,  Christopher. 
Hi^itiboiham,  James 
Lamb,  Matthew. 
Gregson,  John  . 

Hill,  Joseph.  . , 

Weal.  Matthew  . 
Buckley.  Richard 
Slackie,  John  . . 


(2) 


[»] 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

S 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

.i 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

S 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 
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5 

4 

3 

& 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 
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4 
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4 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
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4 

4 
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1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

b 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4’ 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

b 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

] 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

i 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

■2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

b 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

i 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4 

b 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

8 
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4 

3 

3 
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3 

5 

4 

5 
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4 
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3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4 

.3 

i 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

5 

2 

4 

2 
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3 

3 
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2 

4 

5 
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4 
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Names  of  Block  Printers  at  Majfield,  Ac. — continued. 


Names. 

J.in. 

Feb. 

hfar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Au(f. 

Supl. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

T„t.l. 

Bell,  John 

•• 

•2 

■i  ' 

Clark,  James 

2 

4 

Harrop,  Joseph  .... 

2 

4 

a 

4 

15 

Bill,  Robert. 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

l» 

Kenyon,  Samuel  . . 

•2 

4 

a 

4 

4 

If) 

M'FarUue,  Robert  . . • 

2 

3 

1 

c 

Naden,  Thomas  .... 

2 

4 

c 

Strickland,  Williaiii . . • 

2 

2 

4 

Whalley,  Thomas  . . • 

2 

2 

Finch,  John.  ..... 

2 

4 

5 

8 

4 

13 

Lilley,  John 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

19 

Warner,  Joseph  .... 

1 

2 

. . 

,, 

3 

■Woraer,  David  .... 

1 

2 

3 

Wolstenholme,  Robert  • 

1 

1 

Eddleston,  Richard  . . 

1 

4 

2 

.. 

7 

White,  Jonathan .... 

1 

4 

.3 

4 

14 

Unsworlh,  Enoch  . . . 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Thornton,  Joseph  . . . 

1 

4 

2 

7 

Turner,  John  ..... 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

Smith,  William  .... 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

13 

Shaw,  Ralph 

1 

4 

3 

.. 

8 

Pimley,  John 

1 

2 

3 

Leach,  George 

1 

4 

i 

6 

Kirkmaii,  Peter  .... 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Jenuings,  John  .... 

1 

2 

3 

Grimshaw,  James  . . . 

1 

4 

1 

i 

7 

Grimahaw,  James  (2)  . 

1 

4 

3 

S 

Patten,  William  .... 

1 

3 

4 

Pickstonc,  George  . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Cheaves,  Walter  .... 

1 

2 

3 

BuUerworth,  Charles  . - 

1 

4 

2 

7 

Bishop,  Joseph  .... 

4 

a 

s 

4 

16 

Farrall,  James  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Hiltou,  Thomas  .... 

4 

5 

4 

4 

17 

Massey,  Joseph  .... 

4 

4 

8 

M'Gulre,  Denis  .... 

4 

2 

6 

Rafferty,  John.  .... 

.3 

S 

SiugletoD,  Thomas  , , . 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Taylor,  John  (4)  ... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

11 

Tagg,  James 

1 

1 

Tagsr,  Nathaniel  .... 

4 

4 

Thorp,  Joseph 

4 

4 

Whalley,  Thomas  . . . 

1 

1 

Whitelegg,  John.  . . . 

4 

1 

5 

Wilkinson, 'fhomae.  . . 

4 

’i 

17 

Wolstenholme,  Robert  . 

4 

2 

6 

Tagg,  Richard ..... 

4 

Kitdiie,  John 

4 

16 

Bolton,  John 

Bowker,  James  .... 

Brindle,  John 

2 

2 

Lorreson,  George  . . . 

4 

1 

■ 

5 

Fee,  John 

Coupiter,  Richard  . . . 

4 

17 

Kelly.  James 

Clinch,  John 

Johnson,  Joseph .... 

Cryer,  William 

2 

Piukertou,  James  . . . 

Hallas,  Jubez 

16 

Naden,  Jaires 

Whitham,  Miles  .... 

Smalley,  John 

a 

Buckley,  Richard  . . . 

2 

2 

Average  uamber  of  weeks  that  each  block-printer  was  employed — 1?^  weeks. 
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Name-!  of  Persons  employed  as  Tearers.  at  Mayfield,  during  tlie  last  12  Monllis,  commencing  Lancashire 
January.  1840.  with  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  employed  in  that  time.  Print  Grcwsds, 


jun. 


Baron,  Thomas 
Banted,  James 
Barratt.  Mary  . 
BarraU,  Francis 
Barratt,  Edward, 
Beckett,  William 
Beckett,  John. 
Beckett,  Emma 
Boak,  John.  . 

Brien,  Uaniel  O 
Carter,  Betsey. 
Chadwick,  James 
Chadwick,  Robert 
Cooper,  Mary 
Costello,  Thomas 
Crompton,  John 
Darby,  James. 

Darcy.  Silvester 
Davis,  Jane.  . 
Farrnn,  Peter  . , 
Goodier,  James  > 
Hacking,  John,  jun. 
Howard,-  M.  A. 
Hudson,  Isabella 
Jones,  John  . 

Kay,  Thomas  . 

Kelly,  Catherine 
Kelly,  John . . 
Kempster,  James 
Moores,  M.  A. . 
Pnrkes,  William 
Farkes,  Elizabeth 
Pringle,  William  . 
Raynor,  James. 
Rsvey,  Thomas 
Royle,  Thomas. 

Salt,  Jane.  . . 
ScboBeld,  Thomas 
Shaw,  Samuel  , 
Sherlock,  James 
Shuttleworth,  George 
ShuUleworlh,  Jolm  . 
Swarsbrick,  Rachael 
Wadsworth,  Henry  . 
Wallace,  Robert  . 
Wallace.  Ellen  . . 
Whitworth,  James  . 
Whitworth,  Edward 
W'ild,  Margaret  . 
Wild,  S.  Ann  . . . 
Willi-jmson,  Samuel 
Winn,  John  . . . 
Wood,  Prudence  , 
Worrall,  Uria  . . 
Worrall,  Thomas. 
Trlcketi,  George  . 
Dakin,  Mary  . ' . 
Carter,  William  . 
l»inney,  Joseph  . 
Snowden,  James  . 
Williams,  Thomas 
Buckley,  Ruth  . . 
Connor,  James,  , 
Radford,  Eliza^th 
Waterson,  Richard 
Ormrod.  Daniel  . 
M‘Kay,  Thomas  . 
Yates,  John.  . . , 
Williamson,  John  (2) 
Barton,  John  . . 
Stott,  William  . . 
Whitehead,  Edward 
QfeJCson,  Maria 
k*nib,  Emma  , 
Slnrkie,  Edward 
Taylor,  Henry  . 
Lui*-,  Jnha  . . 


Jnn. 

Feb. 

Mnr.  j Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nnv. 

Dec. 

Total. 

b 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

.1 

4 

-U 

I 

4 

2 

1 

S 

5 

4 

4 

4 

17 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

34 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

32 

a 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

24 

1 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

i 

27 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

44 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4S 

4 

5 

4 

4 

19 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

8 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

-IS 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

27 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

19 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

17 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

i 

4 

23 

2 

• • 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

S 

5 

4 

4 

4 

40 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

29 

3 

4 

4 

5 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

•14 

4 

4 

S 

4 

4 

4 

4 

18 

3 

4 

1 

1 



9 

2 

4 

4 

10 

3 

4 

4 

•i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 

34 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

48 

1 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

.3 

3 

4 

45 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

43 

4 

4 

4 

4 

a 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

50 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

50 

1 

b 

4 

3 

4 

4 

*2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

45 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

45 

4 

4 

S 

3 

4 

2 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 

i 

.. 

28 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

37 

3 

4 

4 

11 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

2 

31 

4 

4 

3 

4 

S 

2 

5 

2 

4 

5 

S 

4 

35 

4 

4 

4 

3 

i 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

SI 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

S3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

47 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

b 

4 

4 

3-2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

4 

3 

9 

4 

4 

3 

i 

2 

5 

19 

S 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

i 

37 

4 

4 

4 

2 

„ . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•i 

4 

3S 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

SO 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

49 

3 

4 

4 

11 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

29 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4 

4 

& 

4 

4 

47 

4 

4 

4 

3 

15 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

48 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

41 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

IS 

2 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

21 

2 

4 

4 

.. 

i 

11 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

o 

8 

2 

23 

1 

4 

4 

S 

4 

i 

17 

1 

4 

4 

2 

a 

2 

2 

3 

23 

4 

4 

4 

1 

13 

4 

4 

S 

1 

12 

3 

1 

4 

3 

S 

i 

7 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

.. 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

23 

2 

4 

2 

4 

12 

2 

4 

3 

4 

i 

14 

2 

4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

44 

2 

s 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

21 

I 

4 

4 

i 

1 

4 

1 

10 

edit 

itise 

1 by 

he  Unive 

sity 

at' Sc 

Litha 

nptc 

1 Li 

rary 

Digi 

isiitionl 
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REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 
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Report  by 
7.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq, 

Appendix  ni. 


Names. 

Jao. 

Feb. 

Mot. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juoe 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nuv. 

Der. 

Total, 

Bryan,  John 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

16 

Carter,  John 

1 

1 

Slack,  George 

1 

4 

4 

5 

I 

1 

4 

4 

2 

26 

Beckett,  John  (2)  . . . 

1 

Byrom,  James 

1 

4 

3 

S 

RiKtron,  S.  Ann  .... 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

21 

Taylor,  John  (3)  . . . 

S 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

19 

Oregson,  Joseph  .... 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

30 

Williamson,  Thomas  . . 

3 

2 

5 

Moores,  Andrew  .... 

2 

2 

Jones,  Ann 

1 

2 

3 

M&rkhum,  Samuel . . «. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Hocking,  Henry  .... 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

27 

Booth,  Stephen  .... 

1 

1 

Hargrea\-es,  John  . ■ . 

1 

4 

4 

2 

•u 

Buckley,  Edward.  . . . 

1 

8 

5 

9 

Sparks,  Elizabeth  . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Wood,  Rachel  .... 

2 

3 

Royle,  George 

2 

2 

Gibbons,  Thomas.  . . . 

2 

3 

i 

6 

Melody,  WjUiam  .... 

2 

4 

4 

2 

12 

Brundrelt,  John  .... 

1 

i 

4 

.. 

9 

Gill,  William 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

IS 

Cain,  James 

1 

2 

3 

Barrow,  Ellen 

• • 

i 

! 

Bradshaw,  John  .... 

1 

i 

2 

Taylor,  Sarah  ..... 

1 

4 

5 

Wilshaw,  William  . . . 

1 

4 

i 

6 

While,  Johu 

1 

1 

2 

Clegsr,  John 

1 

4 

4 

3 

12 

Clark,  Henry 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

IS 

Real,  Thomas 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

18 

Burlejs  Peter 

L 

4 

5 

Beckett,  John  (2)  , . . 

1 

1 

MilKvard,  William  . . . 

1 

4 

3 

i 

9 

Dakio,  George  .... 

1 

4 

1 

3 

9 

Taylor,  James 

1 

4 

5 ' 

Brjgge,  Sarah 

1 

1 

2 

Taylor,  William  .... 

1 

3 

4 

Wallace,  Robert  . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Baron.  Ellen 

4 

4 

Barnes.  George  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Chadwick, Thomas.  . . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

15 

Darison,  James  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Foster,  Catherine  . . . 

3 

3 

Horsfield,  Francis  . . . 

4 

3 

3 

15 

Kempster,  Peter  .... 

.. 

4 

5 

4 

4 

17 

Oliver,  Samuel  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Patten,  Louisa  .... 

3 

3 

Riley,  John 

4 

1 

5 

Rowley,  George  .... 

4 

4 

8 

TuHey,  William  .... 

4 

3 

7 

Winn,  Thomas  .... 

4 

5 

3 

4 

16 

Carrol,  Michael  . • . . 

4 

4 

Pendergast,  Margaret  . 

2 

2 

Eiiller,  Grieseldon  . . . 

4 

3 

8 

4 

14 

Connor,  Sarah  .... 

9 

Foulkes,  David  .... 

I 

Sixsmith,  Margaret.  . . 

3 

Griffiths,  Ma 

4 

Fowler,  Ruth 

1 

Williams,  John  .... 

. . 

3 

Dnvis,  John 

3 

5 

4 

4 

16 

Town,  Elizabeth .... 

4 

4 

4 

l3 

Ileys,  Sarah 

3 

8 

6 

Batty,  William  .... 

1 

1 

Patten,  William  .... 

3 

Heys,  Elizabeth  .... 

4 

4 

S 

Cooper,  Eliza 

3 

1 

4 

ariley,  Henry  .... 

1 

Hey,  Jolin 

1 

3 

Little.  Oeoreg 

3 

2 

3 

Hey,  Sarah 

.. 

2 

1 

S 

Nden,  John 

1 

4 

5 

Oticr,  Francis  .... 

1 

Plindie,  William  .... 

L_ 

Ll 
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Workers  at  Sahdt  Vale,  January,  1641. 


Names  of  Workeie. 

Hun  long 

At 

Skndy 

Vole. 

Ago 

of 

Male. 

If 

Married, 
Age  uf 
Female. 

Family. 

8° 

a J 

Male. 

Ages  of  Each. 

Female. 

AgesofEach. 

Years. 

Year.. 

Years. 

Years. 

Andrew,  George  . . 

4 

35 

D 

7 

3,  9 

10 

Anderlon,  William  . . 

3 

36 

27 

2,  4,  10 

6 

1 

11 

Ashton,  William 

1 

33 

37 

11,  19,  10 

2 

19 

Bamford,  James  . . 

1 

15 

Buller,  Thomas  . . . 

Bancrofi,  Charles  • 

2 

25 

Barlow,  Richard 

4 

47 

36 

16,  14 

1 

17 

Healey,  Mary  . 

2 

D 

22 

1 

Booth,  Samuel  . 

S 

37 

37 

4 

3 

10 

Briggs,  Thomas  . . 

4 

so 

28 

3,  4 

1 

Brown,  William 

2 

50 

50 

26,  12,  5 

19,  8 

Brown,  John 

2 

23 

Brown,  James  . 

2 

21 

21 

1 

Brown,  George 

8 

28 

26 

4 

2,  1 

2 

7 

ClaytoQ,  Charles 

•z 

40 

43 

18,  13 

1 

20 

Cooke,  William 

4 

39 

29 

4,  3 

13,  11,  2 

2 

14 

Cooper,  William 

2 

22 

24 

1 

2 

Cooper,  Thomas 

3 months 

16 

Coppock,  William  . , 

3 

37 

37 

15 

Crovden,  Hugh  . 

2 

23 

22 

1 

DrtJce,  James  . 

S months 

17 

Forrest,  Thomas 

1 

19 

Gardner,  Thomas  , 

b 

27 

28 

11, 3, 6 mo. 

1 

7 

Goodwin,  Abraham.  . 

4 

32 

Goodwin,  John  . . 

4 

39 

33 

15,12,10,4 

7,  6, 12, 1 

1 

10 

Goodwin  Cornelius . 

3 

21 

Goodwill,  James 

4 

29 

28 

6,  2 

4 montlis 

6 

Goodwin,  Joseph 

3 

35 

Gorse,  Richard  . . 

4 

35 

32 

13 

11,  5,  7,9, \ 

1 

15 

Gorse,  Samuel  ... 

3 

SO 

28 

Corse,  M.  Ann  . . . 

1 

11 

Green,  Abraham 

4 

54 

50 

7 

24 

Green,  Thomas  . 

1 

45 

40 

J23,  20,171 

10 

2 

24 

Green,  John  . . . 

14 

Green,  Thomas,  jun.  . 

42 

34 

5,  3,  I 

7 

1 

10 

Grimshaw,  John  . , 

1 

23 

25 

2 

1 

Holden,  John  . 

4 

80 

30 

6 

5,  2 

7 

Hall,  Elijah  .... 

4 

26 

24 

1 

1 

6 

Hallsworth,  Diana  . . 

2 

13 

Harrop,  William  . . 

3 

46 

42 

17,  6 

3 

IS 

Harrop,  John  . 

2 

60 

60 

20,  17, 14 

9,  31,  27 

9 

37 

Harrop,  Joseph.  . . 

3 

26 

22 

2 

Harrop,  Charles 

1 

17 

Harrop,  Abraham  . . 

20 

Hurst,  Samuel  . 

5 

27 

30 

2 

3 

Heyivood,  Sarah  . . 

1 

Jones,  William  . . , 

21 

Jones,  Selina  . 

3 

10 

Jackson,  Joseph 

28 

30 

8,  6,  1 

10 

11 

Xtught,  John  . . . 

3 

33 

32 

4 

3 

6 

Renworthy,  John  . . 

2 

18 

Langlev,  Thomas  . , 

50 

22 

Langley, Thomas.  Inn 

19 

Langley,  Alice  . . . 

1 

21 

Jjinney,  Thomas  . , 

25 

Unney,  Samuel 

SO 

Linney,  Nathan  . 

3 

17 

Malony,  Patrick  . . 

4 

34 

11,  9 

1 

13 

.Maisden,  John  . . . 

2 

3S 

16, 14,12 

Massey,  James  . . . 

4 

37 

Mottram,  Huirh 

4 

28 

3 

Moseley.  James  . . 

IS 

■Mailalicu,  Robert  . 

40 

Ogden,  ITiomas  . 

26 

Pickup,  James  . . . 

Rttwlioaon,  John  . 

Kowcrofl,  James 

Ruihweil,  Kiohflrd 

4 

’ 50 

iialton,  Edward.  . , 

2 months 

16 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


Laxcashihb 
Pbixx  Wo»K8. 


The  following  tables  1 collected  from  the  books  of  the  Manchester  In6rmary: — 


Repmi  ^ 

/.  L:  Kennedy,  Esq. 


Table  No.  1. — Cases  otHEBNiA  in  Children. 


As». 

Boys  ap  to  13. 

Girls  up  to  13. 

Total. 

Ko  Ttade. 

H„k„. 

Fustian. 

Spinner. 

Weaver. 

Winder. 

Xo  Trade. 

1 

£ 

X 

i 

Duublu  lllguilllLl. 

I 

(2 

X 

1, 

Double  Inguinal. 

1 

•3 

X 

! 

X 

*a 

1 

X 

,3 

i 

1 

•a 

•g 

1 

(£ 

% 

Moaths. 

1 

3 

.. 

3 

2 

S 

s 

i 

7 

3 

4 

4 

1 

.. 

9 

4 

2 

2 

.. 

4 

5 

1 

• • 

1 

6 

4 

i 

7 

1 

1 

8 

i 

2 

.. 

3 

9 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

11 

i 

i 

1 

3 

Tesn. 

1 

12 

3 

8 

1 

21 

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

S 

5 

4 

1 

10 

4 

S 

1 

{ 

i 

11 

5 

8 

8 

8 

2 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

S 

2 

1 

i 

i 

i 

e 

9 

3 

1 

3 

7 

10 

1 

i 

i 

3 

11 

1 

1 

12 

i 

1 

IS 

i 

i 

i 

3 

Total  , 

71 

23 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

124 

N.B Childreo  sre  consiileied  I tlonth  oM  aotil  thvy  htc  2 Months  olil>  ia  the  Table,  &e. 


Appcndi.x  VI. 


Table  No.  2. — Cases  of  Hernia  in  Men  above  13  Years  of  Age,  O.  P.  M.R.  1-,  1840. 


Eight 

loguinal. 

Left 

Inj^inal. 

Double 

Ingubal. 

Right 

Femoral 

Left 

Femoral. 

Double 

Femoral. 

Total. 

Weavers 

48 

25 

39 

2 

114 

Labourers  .... 

23 

23 

20 

66 

pinners 

11 

15 

1 

27 

Dyers 

8 

4 

1 

17 

Carters  .... 

5 

13 

Hatters 

2 

11 

Pustian-Caltera  . . . 

10 

Printers  ..... 

10 

Piecera 

9 

Porters  .... 

9 

Factory-Hands  . . , 

2 

4 

8 

Joiners  . . , 

7 

Canel-ifen  . 

6 

Colliers  . 

6 

Carders  . . . 

6 

Shoemakers  . 

6 

Calenderers  .... 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Carried  forward 
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Cases  of  Hernii  in  Men— n:on<inuerf. 


Right 

Inguinal. 

Len 

lugubaL 

Ooahle 

Inguinal. 

Right 

Femoral. 

Left 

Femoral. 

Double 

Femoral. 

Total. 

Brought  fonvord. 

Smiths 

1 

5 

Watchmen  .... 

2 

I 

2 

5 

Mechanics  .... 

3 

1 

4 

Painters 

2 

1 

X 

4 

Tailors 

3 

i 

4 

Warehousemen  . 

i 

2 

1 

4 

Bakers  . . • ■ • 

3 

3 

Ostlers 

1 

i 

I 

3 

0^-erlookers  .... 

1 

2 

3 

Sanr^'ers 

3 

3 

Bricklayers  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Engineers  .... 

i 

1 

2 

Gardeners  .... 

2 

2 

Jobbers 

2 

3 

Bagmen 

i 

1 

2 

Hollers 

1 

1 

2 

Sandmen  .... 

2 

2 

Strippers  .... 

2 

2 

Tanners 

2 

2 

Tenters  

2 

2 

Tamers 

i 

1 

2 

Twisters 

1 

1 

2 

Warpers  ..... 

1 

1 

2 

WheehTrights  . . 

1 

1 

2 

Wire-drawers 

1 

i 

2 

Attorney’s  Boy  . . 

1 

1 

Bleacher  .... 

X 

1 

Bookkeeper  .... 

I 

I 

Brewer  ..... 

i 

1 

Butcher 

1 

1 

(ttiemical  Works 

1 

1 

Coalheaver  .... 

i 

1 

Coachman  .... 

i 

1 

Comber 

1 

1 

Dispenser  .... 

i ■ 

1 

Driller 

i 

1 

Engraver  .... 

i 

1 

Finisher 

.. 

1 

1 

Fireman  .... 

.. 

I 

1 

Gas-worksman  . 

i 

I 

Hasbandnaan 

1 

1 

Hawker  ..... 

I 

1 

Moker-up  .... 

1 

I 

Mangier 

1 

I 

MarkeUnan  .... 

I 

.. 

1 

Watchmaker 

.. 

1 

1 

Miller 

1 

1 

Millwright  .... 

i 

1 

Milkman  .... 

I 

1 

Plasterer  .... 

1 

1 

Platelayer  .... 

1 

1 

Plumber ..... 

X 

Roller-coverer  . . . 

i 

1 

Roper  

i 

1 

Scavenger  .... 

1 

Striker 

Teerer  

Traveller  .... 

X 

Winder 

X 

1 

No  Trade  .... 

is 

's 

25 

198 

123 

132 

4 

457 
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LikNCAiiaiRU 

Table  Xo.  3. — Hersia  Cases  iu  Women  above  13,  Out-Patlenta  at  M.  R.  I.,  1810.  Prist  Gkousda. 


RiKht 

loguiaal. 

Lett 

Iiiiruinal. 

Double 

la^utaaL 

Right 

Femarai. 

Lefc 

Femoral. 

Duuhlv 

Femoral. 

Total. 



3 

1 

2 

22 

15 

12 

53 

Wusherwomen  . 

1 

3 

Chanvoraen 

1 

2 

4 

4 

12 

4 

6 

1 

Heelers 

i 

3 

1 

1 

7 

Semptresses  . . . 

Servants  .... 

4 

Faclorv  Hands  . . . 

1 

1 

4 

Manglers  .... 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Winders  .... 

1 

Fustian  Cutlers 

8 

3 

Shopwomen  .... 

i 

1 

3 

Carders 

2 

Spinners  .... 

2 

2 

Tenters 

1 

1 

2 

Bailer 

1 

1 

Hat  Trimmer  . • • 

1 

1 

Picker 

1 

. . 

1 

No  Trade  .... 

i 

2 

2 

2 

7 

$ 

2 

7 

54 

50 

26 

145 

Report  by 
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Table  No.  4. — A List  of  Applica.*8ts  for  Leo  Supports  taken  from  the  Register  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Manchester,  from  July,  1537,  to  May,  1839. 


Ages. 

No 

Emptoyinent. 

Weavers. 

, Grocers. 

Glass* 
Cut  tecs. 

Piecen. 

Total. 

Between 

6 months  and  1 year 

1 

1 

1 year  and  1^  vears 

2 

2 

U 

..  2 ,, 

7 

7 

2 

>.  24  ,, 

7 

7 

24 

16 

A- 

16 

3 

>.  84  ,, 

3 

3 

34 

..  4 ,, 

9 

9 

4 

1 

44 

..  5 ,, 

) t 6 , , 

3 

, , 7 , , 

1 

7 

..  8 ,, 

6 

- 9 

i 

1 

9 

,,  10  ,, 

1 

1 

10 

..  11  ,, 

11 

..  12  ,, 

I 

i 

12 

..  13  ,, 

13 

..  14 

14 

15  ,, 

15 

1 > 18  , , 

i 

1 

i 

3 

16 

..  17 

1 

1 

2 

17 

..  18  ,, 

1 

i 

2 

Total  . . 

54 

2 

1 

1 

2 

60 

Lb] 


K 
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appendix  VII. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Tablb  1. — Summary  of  Ae  Sdnoat  Schoolb,  and  of  Ihe  Scholam  on  the  Books,  and  in  average 
Attendance. 


Religioas  Benominationj. 

Number 

of 

Schools 

scholars. 

Average 

Attendance 

'o  o ^ 

Il  S'^ 

“ S:|« 

Ms 
i=|a . 

I?l] 

5 t Sn 
.a  .5  a 

Boyt. 

Girls. 

Total 
on  Ihe 
Books. 

Church  Establishment. 

25 

4,938 

5,346 

10,284 

7,954 

77.3 

3IS 

Wesleyan  Methodist  . . 

18 

4,209 

4,857 

9,066 

6,558 

72.3 

364 

Catholic 

9 

1,912 

1,968 

3,880 

3,1.36 

80.8 

348 

Independent  .... 

9 

2,070 

1,989 

4,059 

2,864 

70.5 

318 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

5 

700 

753 

1,453 

1,115 

76.7 

223 

Baptist 

8 

656 

527 

1,183 

811 

66.5 

270 

General  Baptist 

2 

192 

158 

350 

228 

65.2 

114 

Primitive  Melbodist  . 

2 

190 

211 

401 

320 

79.8 

160 

Bible  Cbristiaa 

2 

271 

ISO 

401 

315 

78.5 

157 

Welsh  Independent  . 

3 

413 

366 

779 

500 

64.2 

166 

Scotch  Church. 

1 

65 

50 

115 

92 

80.0 

92 

Scotch  Secession  Church  . 

1 

96 

92 

188 

125 

66.5 

125 

New  Jerusalem  Church  , 

1 

65 

85 

150 

66.6 

100 

Unitarian 

1 

196 

87 

283 

182 

64.3 

182 

Independent  Methodist  . 

1 

180 

140 

320 

290 

90.6 

290 

Aminian  Methodist 

1 

87 

42 

79 

88.6 

70 

Welsh  Baptist .... 

1 

18 

12 

30 

25 

83.3 

23 

Welsh  Methodist  . 

1 

93 

80 

175 

125 

71.4 

125 

Total 

86 

16,308 

16,893 

33,196 

24,810 

74.7 

288 

N.  B.— Excepting  one  school  Iwlonging  to  the  Bible  Christians,  containing  151  scholura,  ‘vho  each 
pay  \d.  per  month,  the  Sunday-schools  of  Manchester  are  all  free. 


Table  2.— Statement  of  the  Number  of  Scholars  to  a Teacher. 


NiRnbo  of  Scholars 
to 

One  Teacher. 

Tout 

Z 

£glablUbment. 

Cnthulk. 

Weiluyan 

Metlioiusts. 

Indepenilcat. 

Other  Seda 

J9 

1 

1 

Scholars. 

« 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

H 

"S 

n 

jj 

1 

10 

6 

Teachers. 

J 

.s 

cn 

1 

-s 

u 

Teachers.  | 

.a 

cn 

1 

e 

S 

i 

i 

Not  above  10  ...  . 
From  10  to  25  . . 

From  SS  to  50  ... 

Fifty  and  uptrords  . . 
Not  ascertained  . , , 

Total  . . . 

Average  Number  of  Scho-l 
lars  to  oue  Teacher,  1 
vhere  ascertained,  is  . j 

3R 

40 

6 

1 

1 

1,460 

1,23-2 

59 

2 

11,649 

16,611 

1,SS6 

270 

900 

7 

12 

5 

1 

171 

404 

47 

2 

I,4<e0 

7,803 

1,231 

270 

1 

6 

1 

i 

72 

150 

la 

415 

2,230 

635 

900 

573 

334 

4,GI9 

4,447 

fi 

4 

291 

82 

3,629 

1,430 

IS 

10 

;; 

373 

262 

3,fC! 

2,773 

33,196 

S5 

624 

10,334 

9 

S34 

3,880 

18 

907 

9,006 

9 

373 

4,060 

25 

63o 

111 

16i 

164 

10 

10^ 

t 

£M 
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Table  3. — Empiovnent  of  School  Iloutis. 


Lancashiiu: 
Print  Qrovnds. 


Total  Time  in  School. 

Timu  (lovotcd  t»  dlrucl  Instruction. 

Total 
NuiiiIut 
of  Suuiluy 
SchiKlll. 

Unilui  2 

2 IIutirH 
and  unilvr 

3 Honrs. 

•3  IIlIlKH 
mill  iimU-r 
4 UuiirH. 

4 Iloiin 
mill  uuilur 

iipwimlK. 

Two  hours  and  under  3 . 

1 

4 

[> 

Three  hours  and  under  4 

11 

13 

24 

Four  hours  and  under  5 . . • 

.'i 

•1 

i 

10 

Five  honrs  and  upwards  . 

4 

22 

13 

(i 

4. I 

Not  escertuined 

Total  .... 

1 

24 

m 

14 

(i 

H(5 

Report  by 
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Table  4.— Sobjkcth  taugflit  in  Sunsat  Soiiools. 


Subjects  Taught. 

Schuuls, 

SCHOLARS. 

Averagu 

Attundiincu. 

Uuy«. 

Giris. 

Ttitftl. 

Reading'  taught  in 

34 

10,078 

10,733 

32,811 

2-1, 53H 

Reading  not  taught  in 

* 2 

225 

160 

385 

272 

Total 

8G 

16,303 

16,803 

33,196 

21,810 

Writing  taught  on  Sunday,  in  ...  . 

t 10 

1,366 

1,194 

2,. 560 

1,733 

^Writing  taught  on  other  evenings,  in  . 

41 

10,650 

11 ,585 

22,2.35 

16,825 

Writing  not  taught  in 

85 

4,287 

4,114 

8,401 

6,252 

Total 

86 

l(),.'J()3 

lC,e!)3 

33, 196 

21,810 

Arithmetic  taught  in 

S 

45!) 

225 

684 

497 

Arithmetic  not  taught  in 

83 

15,844 

16,668 

32,512 

24,313 

Total 

86 

16,303 

16,80.8 

3.8,196 

24,Hhi 

Religion  taught  iu 

H6 

16,30.8 

16,803 

33,196 

2t,HlO 

* Scotch  Chureh  aiu\  Guncml  Onpliirt. 

t Four  Cathulic,  ‘i  Bihlo  Ghristmii,  1 Giini'rid  UupiUt,  1 Counoximi  Moilmilist,  1 New  JonualuDL 
t Ouly  2325  of  thfRu  Scholais  iiUotid  tho  weniiii;  Nchoulc. 

$ Ono  UniCAriau  uiid  two  BUilu  ChtUliiia.  In  oiiu  of  tbu  Utttir  sctiiiuU,  (^raiimiKt  ami  euiniiimitiim  iiru  ulio 


Table  5. — ^Liuu.arikr  and  Sooiktiks  nUnchctl  to  Sunday  Sciiuous. 


NiinilH-r  Ilf 

sent 

1.A  Its. 

Siiniliiy 

ScJkuiIn. 

Nmulicr  i>tk 

Oiii  liuukN. 

Alii-ml.uicis 

With  a lending  library  miiy 

24 

7,825 

With  a benefit  society  only 

5 

977 

705 

With  a clmliiug  gociviy  only 

1 

130 

With  a lending  library  and  bciielit  sociely 

32 

16,771 

12,627 

With  a lending  library  and  clothing  society  .... 

.8 

7K9 

093 

With  a lending  library,  bciudU  sucicly,  utitl  savings  bank  . 

] 

496 

480 

With  a lending  library,  clothing  society,  ami  bfiU'Ri  society 
With  a lending  library,  clothing  society,  benefit  society,  mul 

7 

4,173 

2,983 

savings  bank 

1 

2H3 

182 

Total,  with  Societies  alLaclicd 

74 

31.444 

23,351 

Without  . 

Not  ascertained 

ii 

1 

1,337 

415 

1,044 

415 

Total 

86 

33,196 

24,810 

K2 
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Table  6. — Sonba'*  Schools  to  which  Evening  Schools  are  atiacbed. 


SvNSSr  ScBOUU). 

Kiiraher 
of  Sunday 
Seboola. 

SCHOLARS. 

Total  on  j ATera^e 
the  Books.  | Attenilsacs. 

With  evening  Echools  attached  to  them 

41 

•22,253  ' 16,742 

Without 

45 

10,943  1 S,0G8 

Total 

66 

83,196  i 24,810 

" Only  232S  of  thu  nvinbor  atttud  the  evf niog  ichsoU. 


Table  *7. — Evening  Schools  alUcbed  lo  Scndat-Schools  in  the  Borough  of  Manchester. 
SUMMARY. 


HL'ligiaus  Denoniinotioo. 

1 

i 

a 

b 

When 

Establiibed. 

Sabiccti 

Taught. 

Time  of  Attendance. 

Terns. 

is 

• 1 

1 

1 

Not 

ascertained. 

|l 

1-i 

li 

il 

Cl 

11 

Si 

t * 

J| 

J| 

H 

_7.Sf 

T w 
w* 

1 

Church  Evtibllshmcot  * • 

13 

5dd 

608 

1,153 

5 

5 

1 

9 

Wrskvsu 

13 

279 

31" 

S96 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

12 

7 

A 

Catholic 

1 

40 

40 

1 

Indepeuilcnl  . . . . 

6 

162 

178 

3 

\ 

1 

nctbodist  Aev  Cuuneaion 

1 

18 

? 

, 

s 

* 

ladependcnt  Methodist 

1 

13 

IS 

30 

1 

* 

Welsh  Mctbodut  . . . 

1 

c 

8 

.4 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

;; 

Total  . . . . 

39 

1,098 

.,233 

2,325 

14 

Ll 

4 

I 

5 

34 

IG 

22 

1 

28 

9 

2 

2 

29 

2 

• 

1 

In  one  cf  these  Schools  the  Teachers  axe  paid  j in  four  olbers  thU  point  was  not  ascerta'mod ; all  the  others  aie  conducted  by 
gratuitons  Teachest. 
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jiBLE  8.— tictfooLS  supported  wholly  or  in  part  hy  Endowmknt,  Fum.ic  Sun.st:niPTio«,  or  hy 
Individdals,  or  aUaelicd  to  u Place  of  Worship  or  a Pablic  Iiislitmion. 


Kames  of  Sdtools. 

Township. 

J)ato  whan 
liKtatilinhud. 

Nmnhct 

of 

Triidicra 

Buys. 

(rirU. 

Tidal. 

Instruction  Gratoitoos. 

Free  Grammar  School 

Man  chcslcr 

1519 

5 

200 

200 

Chelham’s  Hospital  . 

Ditto 

1()53 

2 

80 

80 

p)  St.  Mary’s  CliuHly  School 
Sl  John’s  ditto  .... 

Ditto 

17U 

1 

7 

13 

20 

Ditto 

1770 

1 

20 

20 

Collefiiatc  Church  ditUi  . 

Ditto 

17SG 

i 

GO 

60 

Jubilee,  or  Ladies'  Uluivily 

Cbectliuin 

IHOG 

«? 

40 

40 

School. 

0 Cross-slreel  ni«l  Moaley-atrcct 

Muiicbc.>iti.'r 

1807 

1 

43 

43 

Cbapels  School. 

LaiH-aaterinu  School  . 

Ditto 

1609 

3 

721 

320 

1,041 

(*)  NalionnI  School  .... 

Ditto 

1812 

2 

2SU 

150 

430 

(*)  St.  Mark’s  Charily  School  . 

Cliccllium 

1818 

4 

36 

28 

64 

(112  Scholars  cIiiHScd  below.) 

Fir-slreei  Charily  School  . 
Poor  Houpe  Boys’  School 

MancbeHter 

1834 

2 

50 

44 

94 

Ditto 

not  known 

1 

48 

48 

Poor  lloiise  Girls’  School 

Ditto 

not  known 

1 

5 

25 

30 

0 13  Schools 

2G 

1,427 

743 

2,170 

ISBTinCTIOX  NOT  GRATUITOUS. 
0 Newton  Charilv  School  . 

Xewton 

1770 

2 

10 

75 

(*)  New  Jerusalem  Church  Day 

Mnnehester 

1827 

1 

210 

210 

School. 

Beswick  Mill  School  . 

Beswick 

1830 

1 

50 

G 

56 

National  School  .... 

Uiilinc 

1832 

2 

lOO 

70 

170 

C)  Dome  School,  in  Swan-conrl 

Miuiuhcslcr 

1833 

1 

4 

14 

IH 

Mechanics’  liialilution  Day 

Ditto 

1834 

1 

210 

210 

School. 

Scotcli  Church  ditto  . 

Dilln 

183*4 

1 

i(K) 

30 

130 

0 Catholic  Charity  Day  School  . 

Ditto 

nut  stated 

4 

315 

lOO 

4J5 

Scholars  aUi>u(liii|^  St.  Murk's 

GO 

52 

JI2 

School,  who  pay  lor  ilieir 
Instruction. 

8 Schools  . 

13 

1,114 

2K2 

1,30G 

Total,  21  Schools  . 

89 

2, .541 

1,025 

3,r>GG 

O Evening  School  .... 

Newton 

1831 

1 

16 

14 

30 

i")  Evening  School,  Bcswick  Mill 

Itcswick 

1831 

1 

14 

3 

17 

CO  Evening  School,  Gnmby-row 

Muiichcstcr 

1832 

1 

29 

11 

40 

3 Schools 

.1 

59 

28 

87 

Infant  School,  Buxfon-street . 

Manclieslor 

1825 

2 

70 

GO 

J3U 

Infant  Schnol,  Heskclii-sticct 

C.-ii|jon-M. 

1K2(> 

2 

80 

80 

JGII 

Infant  Scoonl,  Ashley-hiuc 

1827 

2 

63 

70 

iulam  School,  Muther-slrcct  . 

Ditto 

1832 

1 

120 

80 

200 

4 Schools  . 

7 

333 

290 

623 

JjA?4CASinaK 
PlllNT  Groonus. 

Report  by 
Zr.  Knmedjj,'Rm[. 

Appendix  VII. 


ff""*  ‘he  ""“0  rtmil,  is  another  school,  in  the  township  orstn-lforil,  with 
2 Thr  thilda-L  subscribe  U a-weuk  fur  ]w5*ci. 

S Pdi  whu  learn  lu  sew  pay  U.  por  week. 

‘^*y«Wh'uotytaluh^^^  bus  seholori,  besiduK  those  on  tho  charity,  who  iiro  elnssed  with  the  achulnrs  aUniiilinK 

(*)  Th  School  WOE  not  in  OiuTotioti  at  Iho  date  of  this  inquiry;  a now  building;  bus  just  bu*-n  urceted. 

♦“'ffbl  reading  jjrutuituuhly ; but  ns  ii  charge  is  made  for  every 
P • a d «\  1 c ■ “b  thi!  scholars  l\avu  boon  oUased  uinlur  ih-.-  lieud  “ Iiistmcliun  noi  gKiluitous." 

'scd'rt"  *“*“  soholawia  very  trifling. 

Thrse  schools  am  dossed  with  tliu  ovening  schools  stippurlcJ  liy  payment  of  Ihu  achnliirs. 

N.B.—Ko  account  is  Lore  taken  of  llio  usening  dosses  at  tho  two  Meelianics’  Inulifutiona. 
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day  and  evening  schools  in  the  BOIIOUGH  OF  MANCIIICSTER. 


Table  10. — Impobkatiow  relative  to  Uie  Trachkrs  of  liie  Day  ni«l  Kvrhing  Scimnt. 


Table  11. — Method  of  IirsTiiifCTroM  prortx.sc(i  In  be  jiiirHued. 


e J 
•1 
.1 
i 

8'U 

I 3‘ 

R.' 

2c5 

A-7 

“"2 

t-y, 

•5 

si 

3 

ti 

'll 

The  scholars  urc  cla.s8wl  in  . 
Monitoriel  system  arloptril  in  . 
Children  queslioiied  on  wluit  liiov 
Uam  in  . . 

There  arc  visitors  in  ...  . 

Periodical  examiiiQtiaiis  tn  . 
Informati<ffl  refused  in  . . . 

Out  of  a total  numlrcv  of 

■1 

31 

1 

3 

<) 

u> 

1 

1 

37 

3 

20 

]() 

1 

•VI 

i 

111 

■i 

1 

r> 

■1 

•1 

•• 

17 

13 

.S 

7 

U 

1 

a 

:i 

uu 

31 

111 

i» 

37 

•l» 

•1!) 

K 

10 

4 

(i 

■m 

U(i 

(ill 

;i(t  1 76 

b 

21 

an 

l>\>'(*AsniHK 
I’lllST  Ghounhs, 

Keiioil  by 

J.  L.  AV«/W//,Kmi. 

.\[Htiiuliv  \'il. 


Table  13.— Mkthod  of  Insthuctiom  proli'Shotl  to  l>e  purHiu-d. 


■a  . 
^.s 

i 

OH 

^mmon  Boys’  Sdiools 
Common  Girls’  Scliordn 
Superior  Boys’  Scliools 
^perior  Girls’  Sdiools 
Inthiit  Scliouls 
Charity  Schools  . 1 

Evening-  Schools  . . 
Evening  Sdiools  (Charily 

Total  . 

) 

3 

1 

3H 

110 

K4 

12 

17 

4 

41 

3 

:i 

7!) 

•1 

:t 

H 

7 

i 

J 

_--J 

tia 

(ill 

7K 

31 

h:i 

;{ 
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REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 


Ii\NCASUtR£ 

PfttxT  Grounds.  Table  13. Statesunt  of  Schools  with  Libraeibs  or  SociExtcs  attached  to  them. 


Report  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Appendix  VII. 


Superior  Boj-s'. 

Charity,  &c. 

li.runt. 

Total. 

Schools. 

1 

s 

J 

1 

1 

1 Schdars. 

CO 

i 

A 

With,  a Lendinsr  Library  only. 

1 

.■>0 

i 

304 

1 

133 

4 

487 

With  a Clotbinj;  Society  only . 

1 

1,041 

1 

1.041 

IVitb  a Lending  Library,  and 

Clothing  Society  .... 

1 

1 

43 

With  a Lending  Librarr,  Cloliiing 

Society,  and  Benefit  Society 

1 

170 

1 

170 

With  Clothing  Society,  Benefit  So* 

ciety,  and  Savings’  Bank  . 

1 

160 

1 

160 

W'itbout  any  Library  or  Society  . 

627 

9,338 

JU 

11,239 
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EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  J.  L.  KENNEDY,  Esq. 


LANCASHIRE  PRINT-WORKS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 


PRINT-GROUNDS. 


Lancakiiihb 
PuiNX  Giioukim. 


Mr.  DcGIN,  Salford.  Evidence 

eoljecled  by 

5 No.  1.  ThomasHugh.es,  12  years  old,  a teer-loy. — 10,  1840.  J-  L.  Keiawdy,  E>q. 

Worked  with  Mr  Dugin,  iii  GiTon-gate,  Salford.  Begnii  tearing  wlion  10  years  old ; used  No.  i. 

to  go  at  six  in  the  moruing.  sometlTnos  seven  or  eight,  accortling  as  it  was  daylight;  on  a Mon-  Ihau'g  of  work, 
day  morning  started  about  nine.  The  master  was  tired  after  drinking;  some  of  the  masters  Brunkcimess  of  tho 
used  to  drinV  all  Simday.  Worked  till  six  at  night  for  regular,  sometimes  sevon,  in  the  winter  |>rint«i-s. 

10  till  it  was  dark;  sometimes,  when  busy,  worked  all  night  Wont  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
left  off  at  six  in  tho  morning;  riscd  to  sleep  in  the  day-time,  while  about  five  o’clock.  Stopped 
between  12  and  1 to  eat.  some  bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  Considered  myself  as  working  for  Meals. 

Mr.  Dugin,  but  my  muster  used  to  fetch  my  wages  out.  for  mo ; he  used  generally  to  pay  me 
on  the  spot,  but  sometimes  he  would  get  change  at  tho  public-house ; somotimes  he  would  give 
15  me  a glass  of  beer.  I never  used  to  get  beaten ; always  did  my  work  well,  but  other  children 

used  to  be  beaten,  some  of  them.  Sometimes  the  master  gave  them  a slap  ou  tho  car,  some-  CUostisoment. 
times  hit  them  with  a block  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Some  of  the  children  would  nod  and  fall 
asleep  over  the  tub,  those  that  were  little  and  weak.  It  was  very  hot  sometimes  while  we  wore 
working  the  shop  had  to  be  kept  warm  to  dry  tlie  colours.  It  was  very  hot  sometimes,  and 
20  we  used  to  sweat ; we  used  to  tie  ottr  braces  round  our  waists,  and  take  our  shirts  off;  \ro  had 
nothing  on  but  trousers  and  clogs.  We  used  to  have  to  wash  the  blocks  when  they  got.  <lirty. 

There  was  a shed  to  wa.sh  in,  and  a cistern ; wo  were  always  dry  ; we  always  put  oiirclolhos  or 
a blanket  round  our  shoulder.s  (the  blanket  was  what  wc  used  to  juil  under  iho  cloth  to  keep 
the  flag  level,  and  keep  ihe  pins  from  being  bent)  ; it  was  g«monilly  hi  the  summer  lime  that 
25  we  woAced  all  night.  Wo  used  to  get  3.v.  a-weok  when  wc  Tuul  full  work.  'I'licre  was  never  n Wages, 
regular  time  for  breakfast,  but  wo  used  generally  to  have  half  au  hour,  but  sometimes  wo  Imd 
notsomuch;  we  always  got  finishotl  brcalifjwl.  before  0 o’clock.  Wc  stopped  for  an  hour  at  Time  nllowid  for 
12  for  dinner;  on  a Friday  wc  did  not.  stop  till  hulf-piuit  12;  then  wu  liml  only  half  im  hour  clitincr. 
for  dinner.  Somctiino.s  the  prini  er  wouhl  not  stop  at  all  till  buggin-tlme,  hut  ho  usoil  geiuTnlly 
30  to  call  anotlier  toorer  as  might  Iw  idle,  till  I cnulil  eat  my  ilinner;  my  sistor  iixikI  somotinuu  to 
fetch  it  me;  got  poLaloos  and  bauim  and  broad  along  with  it;  suine.fiiiios  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee  for  dinner;  used  to  get  i\o  "haggin,”  hut;  got  some  supper  when  I wont  homo  at  night.  1 
have  a sister  that  works  at.  Coates’s,  but  alio  cannot  work  at  merinos,  sho  is  not  nctivu  onougli, 
and  cannot  change  the  sievo.  She  la  very  weak  and  thin;  she  will  nevor  bo  strong,  1 think. 

35  She  gets  beat  sometimos;  .sho  never  works  at  night,  later  tliiui  9 o’clock ; sho  ia  9 or  10  years 
old.  She  goes  to  work  about  8 o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  works  until  9 at  night  somutirnea, 
but  not  regular.  Our  work  was  very  irregular,  somo  weeks  ultogutlicr  idle  ; soniotimca  wo  would 
work  three  days  in  a week,  sometimes  we  worked  five  or  six  days  a-winsk  for  five  weeks  to- 
gether, when  they  had  a good  order.  Somo  of  the  clnldrcu  live  near  tho  works,  but  some  I’omo 
40  a good  (kstance;  some  lived  at  Ancoal’s  Bridge,  anil  some  in  Newton  Lane.  1 lived  about  100 
yards  from  the  Miles  Platting  Factory  part  Ilf  I be  lime  1 it  vnw  a long  way  to  walk.  Sonu-tiiues 
we  used  to  get  very  wet.  as  we  woro  going  to  work ; I used  to  put  my  brat,  nmdu  of  blanket, 
over  my  alioulders,  to  keep  the  ruin  off. 


Gisbohne  and  Wilson’s,  Adelphi,  Salford. 
No.  2.  James  Holden,  12  years  old,  teerer; — 

How  long  have  yon  been  at  work? — Two  years  or  thereabouts. 


Feb.  3,  1840. 


Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — Yes,  I imvo. 

Have  you  been  ill  since  you  oogan  to  work? — Yes,  I have  been  off;  ill  several  times  lately.  Abseuco  frorav 
*10  1 many  hmos  ? — (By  hia  master.)  He  has  been  off  3 or  4 times  within  the  from  illness. 

^ 2 ^ 

What  was  amiss  with  you  when  you  felt  unwell? — I was  sick  : I threw  up  in  the  coal  place  ■■ 
the  other  night.  ^ ; 

Is  your  mother  healthy  ? — (By  the  master.)  No,  sir,  she  is  in  very  bud  licullhjust  now,  and  . 

55  fits,  ’’rhis  boy  b naturally  a delicate  child.  printc 

and  T anything  of  the  father  of  this  child? — Yes,  he  used  to  work  in  the  dye-house,  jy,..  j 

ave  seen  him  fall  down  six  or  seven  times  in  a week  when  he  wiw  working  there.  foremi 

No.  3.  John  Cunliffe,  10  years  old,  a teerer  : — 3^ 

How  long  have  you  bw  at  work  ?— Two  years. 

a time  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning? — I come  at  6,  and  sometimes  7.  General  hours  of 

I®  J work  per  day. 
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Evidence 
m')ected  by 
J.  L.  Ketuudy,  Ebi^. 
'Working  during  the 
n^bt. 

used  to  keep 
off  sleep. 

Ifeglcct  of  cleanli- 
ness. 

No.  4. 


J 2 EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

And  what  time  do  you  leave  off  at  night? — Sometimes  at  6>  aotnetimes  8,  sometimes  9,  and 
sometimes  I worked  all  night 

When  did  you  work  all  night  last?— Last  week  but  one.  I came  on  h riday  mormng  at  6 
o’clock,  work^  all  day  and  all  night,  until  Saturday  morning  at  C o’clock. 

Did  you  feel  very  sleepv? — Yes,  I did. 

Did  your  master  beat  you  to  keep  you  awake  ?— No,  I took  snulF  to  keep  mysoU  awake,  and 
once  I washed  ray  face.  „ • t i • i 

How  many  limes  do  you  wash  your  face  in  a week? — Not  so  often;  about  twice,  1 think. 


No.  4.  Henfy  Hughes,  nearly  9 years,  teerer : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — I have  been  two  years  at  work. 

General  bouts  of  What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ?— At  seven,  and  sometimes  at  half-past, 

working  per  day.  What  time  do  you  leave  the  works  at  night?— About  eight  o’clock ; I have  to  scrape  the 

sieves  after  my  master  goes  home, 

Working  all  night.  H'ayg  each  worked  all  ni^ht  ? — Yes,  many  a time  I have  worked  all  day  and  all  night 

too  without  stopping,  excepting  tor  meala  15 

How  long  .is  that  since  ? — ^About  a year  ago. 

No.  6.  No.  5.  Daniel  Mayo,  11  years  old,  teei-er ; — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  two  years. 

Have  you  ever  worked  3d  lught  ? — Y ee,  I worked  at  night  all  last  week. 

'What  time  did  you.  come'  to  work  ? — 1 came  at  six  o’mock  at  night,  and  staid  until  six  in  20 
the  morning. 

Do  you  like  working  at  nigbt  as. well  as  in  the  day? — No>  I feel  sleepy  when  I work  at 
night. 

Do  they  beat  you  if  you  go  to  sleep  ?— No,  they  don’t  beat  me,  but  I wash  my  face  two  or 
thice:times  in  the-night  to  keep  myself  awake.  25 

Ace  you  to  work  ml  night  to  night? — 1 don’t  know  yet. 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  since  you  came  here  ? — Ves,  I had  the  scarlet  fever. 

How  many  rooms  have  you  in  your  house  ? — Two  upstairs,  one  downstairs,  and  a cellar.  ' 
How  many  sleep  in  one  room  ? — ^Three  in  one  room,  and  me  and  my  brother  sleep  in  the 
other.  30 

How  many  of  you  have  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? — Three  of  us. 

When  you  are  working  in  the  day-time  what  hours  do  you  work  ? — It  is  just  as  it  happens ; 
last  Friday  I worked  from  6 in  the  morning  until  10  at  night 

Do  you  lake  your  meals  in  the  shop? — 'Yes,  I bring  my  dinner  with  me  ; I get  my  break- 
fast here  too.  35 

Have  you  always  half  an  hour  for  your  bi-eakfast  ? — Generally,  but  sometimes.  I have  only 
two  or  three  minutes,  until  my  master  has  had  his,  and  then  wo  begin  again. 

Can-  you  read  and  write? — Yes,  and  cipher  too. 

No.  6.  William,  Laxo,  9 years  old,  teerer : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — About  six  weeks.  40 

What  hour  do  you  commence  work  in  the  mormng? — Ai  six  o’clock. 

What  time  do  you  leave  the  place  at  night  ? — At  six  for  regular. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — Yes,.  I have  worked  two  nights. 

What  time  did  you  begin  to  work  when  you  worked  at  night  ? — I went  at  six  at  night  and 
0»rp«til  punblimMt  Worked  until  six  next  morning.  45 

hat  kModi  muted  to.  Are  you  ever  beaten? — No. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  children  beaten? — Yes,  there  are  some  little  lads  that  get  it  now 
and  then. 

y No.  7.  George  StilvieU,  between  8 and  9 years  old,  teerer : — 

^ How  bng  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  12' months.  50 

What  time  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning  ? — At. six,  and  sometimes  at  7,  and  sometimes 
at  8. 

Do  you  get  your  breakfast  ia  the  shop  7— Yea,  sometimes  I do,  and  sometimes  I get  it  before 
1 come. 

Wftidt  time  have  you  for  dinner? — ^We  stop  at  12,  and  have  until  1 o’clock.  55 

Do  you  always  get  your  dinner  at  that  time  ? — If  the  piece  is  only  half  finished  the  printer 
goes  on  until  he  has  done  it 

Do  they  allow  you  an  hour  for  dinner  after  that?— Thereabouts;  and  sometimes  until  my 
master  has  done  his. 

What  hour  do  you  leave  the  shop  at  night  ?— About  eight  o’clock.  60 

"Why  do  you  wear  those  mittens? — My  hands  are  sore. 

W bat  is  wrong  with  them  ? — 'Hiey  are  gathering,  and  have  been  so  for  about  two  years. 

Machine-Room. 

No.  8.  Ralph  Howarih,  machine-printer : — Feb.  6,  1841. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  that  boy  ? '—Yes,  he  is  very  ill  off,  three  days  a week  he  brings  65 
* A little  boy  who  was  standing  beside  us. 


Hours  of  mrldog 
doriog  the  nigbu 
Dislike  on  the  part  ol 
the  teeter  to  night. 

Means  used  by  the 
tester  Toi  prsfenting 
deep. 

Illness. 

Hoas^tooin,and 
ouinbet  of  chUdtea 
who  sleep  inooe 


Eocrs  of  working 
daily  Tuiabld, 
Meals. 


No.  6. 

Duly  hours  of  labour. 


ITiglit-vrotk. 


Complaint  in  tbe 
hSDC^ 
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Laxc\.«tiirs 

little  or  no'food,  and  he  is  usually  fed  by  myself;  the  other  men  in  the  shop  gne  lura  a little  GBotr.vos. 

of  theirs,  and  that  is  the  way  he  li«s ; he  would  be  demined  if  it  was  not  for  that.  TSvioT 

Is  that  usually  the  case  with  boys  ? — With  some  it  is;  others,  of  course,  are  better  off,  and  cohec*Jd1>y 
their  pareuls  give  them  more  : that  boy’s  iather  is  a block-printer,  and  he  is  very  oftou  out  of  -f-  ;. 

5 work.  ■ 

What  does  that  boy  earn  a-tveek  ? — About  4s.  6cZ. ; but  his  father  spends  it  all : the  bov  w *' 

gets  very  little  of  it 

How  do  tlic  children  stand  these  long  hours? — ^^^ry  not  \ory  well:  if  they  were  better  fed 
they  might  do  with  it;  hut  it  is  very  imich  against,  them  to  lose  their  rest  and  work  such  long 
10  hours;  and  it  is  sure  to  break  down  rlietr  constitutions  in  the  end. 


No.  9. 


No.  9.  Javies  Cheny,  aged  10  years  : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — Two  years. 

What  are  you  ? — .A  plaiter-down. 

Ho  all  the  plaiters-down  in  the  machine-room  work  the  same  number  of  boms? — Yes. 

Ho  they  stop  the  same  time  for  meals  ? — Yes,  they  stop  when  the  engine  stops. 

No.  10.  Daniel  Emerson,  aged  12,  a pLuter-down : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — I was  four  years  a teerer. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  inachine-room  ? — ^Twelve  months. 

Have  you  ever  been  off  work  from  bad  health? — Yes,  sometimes, 
f Have  you  ever  plaited  down  when  the  machine  you  worked  at  wa-s  printing  steam-blue  or 
steam-grven  ? — Yos,  both  of  those  colours,  and  I was  once  made  sick  with  it. 

At  what  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning? — At  six  o’clodt. 

At  what  time  do  you  leave  at  bight  ? — At  10,  11,  or  12  o’clock,  and  sometimes  work  all 
night.  Wo  worked  all  night  last  week. 

) What  time  have  you  for  breiikfust? — The  engine  stops  for  half  an  hour  at  S o’clock  in  the  allovveil  for 
morning  lor  breakfast,  and  half  an  hour,  from  half-past  12  to  J,  for  dinner : we  don't  stop 
for  bagging. 

7fniite-P>.ooin. 


Hour  for  bejinning 
in  tlte  morning. 


No.  11.  Alice  Campbell,  aged  11  years: — 

30  How  long  have  you  been  in  these  works  ? — About  six  monlhs. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  iho  mortiing  7 — At  six  o’clock. 

What  time  do  you  leave  off  at  night  ? — At  8.  9,  or  10  o’clock,  Ju»t  as  it  ha]t|ietv.i.  1 

At  what  time  do  yon  get  your  bieukr:Lst? — .At  eight  o'clock:  wc  have  half  an  hour  for  ' 
breakfast.  i 

35  What  time  hove  you  for  dtmier? — We  have  half  an  hour,  from  half  past  12  to  1 o’clock. 

Do  you  get  diimer  here,  or  do  yon  go  hmiio  for  it? — I always  cut  my  dinner  liere.  I bring 
it  with  me  in  the  luorniiig. 


No.  12.  Eliza  Onnrod,  nged  nciirly  12:— 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — Nearly  three  years. 

IVhat  lime  do  you  come  in  the  moriiliig? — At  six  o'clock. 

At  what  lime  do  you  leave  the  works  at  night? — At  9 or  10,  or  sometimes  later. 
What  time  have  you  lor  breakfast? — Half  an  hour,  from  eight  to  hnll'-past  eight. 
What  time  have  you  for  dinner? — From  lialf-ptist  1*2  to  1 o’clock. 

Do  you  take  your  meals  in  thi.s  room  ? — Yes,  I always  cat  my  meals  here. 

Have  you  lost  much  time  from  bad  health? — No,  I have  never  lost  any  time. 


No.  13.  Mary  Brooniley,n^e6.  12 years; — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — Tlii'ce  years. 

Do  you  eai  your  meals  at  the  works  ? — No,  I go  home  to  my  lireakfasl  and  dinner ; but  I 
eat  my  bagging  in  the  room. 

50  At  what  time  do  yon  come  in  the  morning? — At  six  o’clock. 

Till  what  time  do  you  work  at  night? — ^Till  9,  10,  or  11. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night? — Yes,  1 liave. 

What  is  the  longest  time  you  have  ever  worked  without  stopping? — A day,  a night  and  a 
day. 

Drying-Room. 


Homs  of  work. 
Night-work. 


No.  14.  Thomas  Higham,  nearly  13  years  old,  a plaiter-down : — 
How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work  ? — I have  been  at  work  for  five  years. 
At  what  time  do  you  come  in  the  momiug  ? — At  six  o’clock. 


At  what  time  do  you  leave  off  at  night  ^ — ^At  nine  o’clock  for  regular  ; sonietimea  10,  11, 
M and  sometimes  12. 


degree 


Old  you  ever  work  all  night? — ^Yes,  sometimes  I do. 

At  what  lime  do  you  come  in  the  movniug  when  you  work  all  night? — At  six  o’clock,  just 
the  se— « 


55  Wk**  all  day  and  all  night  without  stopping? — Yos. 

When  did  you  work  so  last  ? — Last  new  year’s  eve : we  hud  a holiday  on  new  year’s  day. 


^hat  other  holidays  have  you  ? — Whitsuntide  week,  for  two  or  three  days. 


Working  both  night 
and  day. 
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LA(«!ASmSB 
Print  Grounds. 

Evitlence 
collected  by 
J.  i.  Kennedif,  Esq- 
Wages, 

Illness  caused  by 
working  long  tours. 
Time  allowed  for 
meals. 


What  wages  do  you  get? — 4j.  6rf.  i „ v ti  t. 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  since  you  have  been  at  tins  work  ? — Yes,  I have  been  unwell 
with  working  such  long  houra.  „ , t,  • -i  t u 

What  did  you  complain  of  when  you  were  unwell?— It  was  ray  imide  I could  scarcely 
abide.  The  doctor  gave  me  some  physic : but  my  belly  was  very  biul,  and  I could  not  eat, 

and  I was  ackly.  , , , . , • w . i i 

What  time  have  you  forbreakfast?— Half  an  hour;  the  cn^nc  stops  at  eight  o clock. 
What  time  have  you  for  dinner  ? — Half  an  hour.  The  engine  stops  at  half  past  12,  and  we 
come  back  at  one  o’clock. 


5 


No.  15.  ' 

Worked  3 months 
at  rope-making. 
Meals. 

Hours  of  work. 


No.  15.  Frederic  Jones,  aged  10  years:—  10 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — One  year. 

What  did  you  work  at  before  you  came  here? — At  rope-making. 

How  long  were  you  at  that?— About  tluee  months  before  I came  here. 

At  what  time  do  you  begin  in  the  raonung  ? — At  six  o’clock. 

What  time  have  you  for  breakfast  ? — From  ei  vht  o’clock  till  iialf-past.  jj, 

What  time  have  you  for  dinner? — From  half-past  12  till  1 o'clock.  Tlio  engine  starts 
again  at  one. 

What  time  do  you  leave  at  night? — No  regular  time:  sometimes  eight,  sometimes  nine, 
sometimes  work  all  night. 

IVhen  you  work  all  night  what  time  do  you  begin  in  tlia  morning  ? — Six  o'clock ; just  the  20 


same. 

Did  you  work  all  day  and  all  night  without  stopping  ? — Yes, 

At  what  time  did  you  stop  the  following  morning  7 — At  six  o’clock. 

I suppose  you  had  a holiday  that  day  7 — No,  we  came  back  at  eight  o’clock  and  worked  till 
nine  at  night,  just  the  same.  25 


r No.  16. 

Daily  hours  of  work. 


Time  allowed  for 
meals. 


No.  16.  Thomas  Thorn,  nearly  11  yeai’s  old,  plaiter-dowu : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  7 — I have  been  12  months  at  work. 

What  time  do  you  come  to  your  work  ? — I come  at  six  generally : sometimes  I come  at  four ; 
hut  I come  at  all  times. 

And  what  time  do  you  leave  off  at  night? — Generally  at  10  o’clock.  I worked  until  ll  last  30 
week : sometimes  I have  worked  all  day  and  all  night  too. 

Have  yoti  ever  been  off  for  ill  health? — Yes,  1 have  been  off  for  a day  or  so. 

What  did  you  complain  of  when  you  were  unwell? — I don’t  know  gi'^oly. 

What  time  have  you  for  breakfast? — Half  an  liour,  from  eight  o'clock  to  half  past. 

And  how  long  for  dinner? — Halfanhoui*,  from  half-past  12  dll  1 o’clock,  and  then  we  35 
come  back. 


Singeing-Room. 


A.Bection  of  the  eyes 
caused  by  the 
dustfiomthe  singe- 
ing-stoves. 


No.  18. 
niness. 


No.  19. 

Affection  of  the 
eyes. 


No.  17.  Elizabeth  Berry,  aged  10  years  : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work  ? — Nearly  tlmee  years. 

Do  you  ever  lose  any  time  from  bad  health  1 — Yes,  I have  been  off  for  a week  sometimes.  40 
How  long  is  it  since  you  were  away  from  work  for  bad  health? — About  18  mouths  ago. 

Your  eyes  appear  much  affected : how  does  that  happen  ? — It  comes  from  the  singeing-stove. 
What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morniiK  ?— At  six. 

And  how  late  do  you  work  at  night  ? — -Until  six  ; sometimes  seven,  and  sometimes  till  nine. 
Have  you  ever  worked  all  night?— Yes,  I have  once.  45 

No.  18.  Thomas  Harwood,  age  16  : — 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  room  7 — Five  months. 

H ave  you  ever  lost  much  time  from  illness  since  you  came  to  this  work  ? — Yos,  I have  been 
off  three  times  since  I came,  for  a week  at  a time ; and  I have  lost  a day  or  two  besides.  „ 

What  did  you  complain  of  when  you  were  unwell? — My  eyes  were  very  sore,  and  I had  a ^ 
had  headach,  and  felt  very  sore  in  my  throat — just  here.  (Pointm®'  to  his  tliroat.) 

No.  19.  George  Halmer,  12  years  old:-— 

How  long  have  you  been  in  these  works? — Five  months. 

Y our  eyes  appear  very  much  inflamed  ?— Yes,  they  are  very  soro ; everybody  has  sore  eyes 
in  this  room,  more  or  less.  v5 

[In  this  room  the  pieces  are  passed  over  a red-hot  cylinder  roller,  in  order  to  singe  off  the 
nap.  This  fills  the  air  with  small  burnt  particles,  which  irritate  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
exceedingly.  1 went  into  this  room  with  a friend,  and  we  were  both  instantly  affectw; 
our  eyes  began  to  smart,  and  we  felt  a tickling  sensation  about  the  nosti-ils,  much  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  snuff.  All  the  cliildren  who  were  employed  in  hooking  in  this  room  were  w 
affected  with  inflammation,  and  a violent  discharge  from  the  eyes.] 


No.  20. 


Wm.  Yates,  Blackrod. 

No.  20.  Hannah  Berry,  aged  10  years,  began  to  work  a year  ago,  a teeier. 

Examined  at  Rawlinson  Bridge,  near  Chorley: Feb.  9,  1841. 

Where  do  you  work!— I am  a leerer,  and  work  at  Mr.  Yales’s,  near  Chorley. 
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What  hour  do  you  go  to  work  in  the  morning  ?•— At  six  in  the  morning,  and  we  work  while 
six  at  night  for  regular. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — I have  often,  when  there  has  been  a push. 

Wliat  hours  did  you  work  when  you  worked  at  night? — I went  at  12  at  night  and  worked 
5 till  12  the  next  day. 

Do  you  like  night-work  ? — No,  I don’t ; I had  liefer  by  the  half  be  in  bed. 

\Miat  time  have  you  for  breakfast? — ^We  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 

What  time  is  allowed  for  dinner  ? — We  stop  an  hour  for  dinner  at  12  o’clock. 

Do  you  always  stop  ? — No,  sometimes  when  the  piece  is  not  finished  we  work  all  the  regular 
JO  dinner-hour,  but  then  we  have  our  dinner  afterwards. 

Do  you  e\'er  get  beaten  ? — No,  not  often. 


La.scashirs 
Pbimt  Gkouhds. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  iifennedj/.Esq. 

No.  20. 

Dislike  to  night* 
work. 

Time  allowed  for 
meals. 


No.  21.  James  Bamber,  nearly  12  years  old  : — 

Were  you  ever  a teerer  ? — Yes,  I was. 

Where  do  you  work  ? — At  Mr.  Yates’s. 

15  How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — Ten  months. 

At  what  hour  do  you  go  to  work  in  the  morning  ?— At  a quarter  before  seven. 

What  time  do  you  go  home  at  night  ? — At  six  o'clock  regular  j but  I have  staid  until  eight 
and  nine  o’clock  sometimes  when  my  master  was  busy. 

Do  vou  cat  your  meals  in  the  shop  ? — Sometimes  1 go  homo  to  dinner,  and  sometimes  I 

20  bring  it  with  me. 

Have  you  ever  worked  during  the  dinner-hour? — Yes,  I have  worked  the  bell-hour  many 
a time. 

Did  your  master  allow  you  an  hour  afterwards?-— No,  I eat  my  dinner  just  as  I could  find 
time. 

25  Have  you  ever  worked  all  night? — Yes,  I have. 

Was  it  usual  ? — Yes,  when  there  was  work  some  of  the  teerers  always  worked  all  night. 


No.2t 


General  hours  of 
work  per  day. 


Working  during 
dinner. 


Working  during 
the  night. 


.35 


40 


Higgin  and  Chippendale,  Horwich  Vale,  near  Bolton. 

No.  22.  Peggy  Hulme,  aged  9,  began  work  at  7,  teerer; — Feh.  17,  1831. 

How  old  were  you  when  you  began  first  to  work  ? — I don’t  rightly  know. 

How  old  are  you  now  ? — Nine  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — ^Two  years. 

What  time  do  you  come  to  work  in  the  morning  ? — I come  at  six  o’clock. 

What  time  do  you  leave  off  at  night?— I give  o’er  at  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  ? — I don’t  know  as  ever  1 have. 

No.  23.  Mary  Wood,  age  10,  teerer  : — 

What  age  are  you  ? — I’m  going  of  10. 

What  colour  is  that  you  are  teering  ? — Fast  blue. 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  ?— Yai ; I had  a stomachache  this  morning,  but  I don't  know  as 
ever  I had  it  afore. 

What  time  did  you  come  to  your  work  ? — At  four  o’clock. 

What  time  shall  you  finish  ? — At  four  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

No.  24.  George  Hampton,  in  the  dung-house: — 

What  age  did  you  begin  as  a teerer  ? — Why,  I was  10  years  old. 

Whal  hours  did  you  work  when  you  were  a teerer  ? — benever  I was  wanted  ; sometimes 
45  I came  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  went  away  at  12  at  night  j but  the  general  time  was  from 
six  till 

Had  you  good  health  whilst  you  were  teeringl — No;  it  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  it : it  made  me  so  as  1 comd  not  eat  my  meat  right ; my  stomach  was 
wrong. 

50  Have  you  been  well  since  you  came  into  the  dung -house? — Yes,  I have  been  a deal  better 
since  I came  here. 

What  hours  do  you  work  here  7 — ^Why,  I have  had  to  go  to  work  at  12  at  night. 

No.  25.  Elizabeth  Dean,  drying-room:— 

Have  you  been  ill  since  you  came  to  work  ? — ^Y es ; I have  had  a fever. 

55  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  at  Blackrod  Brow,  alwut  a mile  from  here. 

How  many  rooms  have  you  at  home  ? — e have  only  one. 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you? — Nine. 

Are  your  feather  and  mother  still  alive? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  sleep  all  in  the  same  room? — ^Yes. 

How  many  sleep  in  the  same  bed  ? — ^Three  in  each  bed ; father  and  mother  sleep  in  one. 

No.  26.  Ellen  Hughes,  10  years  old,  teerer : — 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  teering  all  night  ? — Yes,  I have. 

, hke  it  as  compared  with  day-work  ? — I don't  like  it  at  all ; I have  to-  get  out  of 

u at  12  o’clock  at  night,  and  work  till  12  o’clock  next  day. 

C2 


Daily  hours  of  work. 


No.  2S. 
Indisposition. 


Hours  of  woi'k  per 
day. 

No.  24. 
Daily  hours  of 
tecrer's  work 
variable. 

Effects  of  teeiing 
upon  the  health. 


60 


;No.  26. 

Dislike  of  a teerer 
to  night-work. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lancasiiiiic 
Print  Groonds. 

EvidencR 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Corporal  punish- 
ment soueiiiaas 
inti  ic  ted. 

No.  27. 

Corporal  punish- 
uieots  inflicted. 


Do  you  ever  get  beaten  ? — Sometimes,  but  uot  much. 

Do  you  ever  see  the  other  boys  and  girls  beaten  ? — Sometimes. 

Do  tliey  cry  out  ? — Yes.  • 

Who  beats  tbem?—The  printers  they  teer  for.  , . • .i.  j . , 

Tell  me  of  a boy  who  gets  the  most  beaten  ?— Henry  Brogden,  he  is  m the  dunging-house.  5 

No.  27.  Henry  Srogden,  about  10  years  old: — 

Did  vou  ever  get  much  beaten  since  you  came  to  work  at  teering  ?--Sometimes  I did  a bit. 
What  did  you  get  beaten  with? — Sometimes  with  his  hand,  sometimes  with  a “pin  stick” 
(sticks  used  to  keep  the  pieces  spread).  .itvii 

Do  they  beat  you  here  ?— No ; and  I should  like  this  better  a deal  it  the  lads  would  not  ig 

slatter  rae.  , , , , .1.  1 

Are  you  the  youngest  in  the  dung-house  ?— Yes ; and  that  s the  reason  they  slatter  me. 


No.  28.  EUen  Radcllffe,  10  years  old,  hooker:— 

No.  28.  Were  you  ever  a teerer  ? — Yes,  I was  once. 

How  long  did  you  work  at  it  ? — Five  months;  hut  1 couldn’t  stand  the  work.  jj 

Illness  caastfd  by  Did  you  ever  work  at  night  ?— Yes,  I once  worked  three  nights  teering  blue  colour,  but  it 
tewLiigbluecrloui-s.  made  me  sick  and  giddy  in  my  head,  and  I could  not  eat  my  meat : I have  been  better  since 
I came  to  hooking  on. 


No.  29. 

Titne  allovruil  fur 
breakfaiit. 

Weetly  wapea. 


No.  30. 

General  hours  of 
■worUinif. 
Working  extra 
hours. 


Time  allowed  for 
breakfast,  &c. 


Time  aVigrrcd  for 
meals  vhen  work- 
ing in  the  night. 


No.  31. 


Time  allowwl  for 
meals. 


Attendance  at 
Sunday-school. 
Age. 


Strike’s  Printing  Works,  near  Disley. 

No.  29.  William  Marsland,  going  in  13,  plaiter  down : — March  6, 1841.  20 

What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning? — Ai  seven  o'clock. 

And  what  time  do  you  leave  at.  night  ? — .\t  six  at  night. 

What  time  have  you  for  breakfast? — Wc  stop  half  an  hour  in  summer;  but  now  we  eat 
our  breakfast  before  we  come. 

Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here? — I worked  at  Wood  End.  -25 

What  wages  did  you  get  there? — I got  very  little,  there ; 1 get  3f.  6d.  here. 

Do  you  give  your  father  your  wages  ? — No ; I live  with  my  graodmotUer,  I don’t  live  with 
my  father;  he  is  very  drunken. 

No.  30.  Alice  Bennett,  near  13  years  of  age,  teerer : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  six  years.  SO 

What  time  do  you  come  to  your  work  in  the  morning? — About  seven  o’clock. 

What  time  do  you  go  home  ut  night? — At  six  o’clock  generally. 

Have  you  over  worked  later  tlian  six  o’clock? — Yes,  I liave;  I have  worked  from  six  in 
the  nioniing  uniil  eight  at  night. 

How  long  k that  since? — It  is  nboul  a year  ago.  ' Si 

Did  you  ever  work  all  uight? — Yes,  I have. 

What  time  did  you  begin  when  you  worked  all  night? — I came  at  six  at  night  and  worked 
till  sis  next  morning  last  CUvislnuis. 

U hat  time  have  you  allowed  you  for  breakfast  ? — Half  an  hour  when  we  have  our  break- 
fast here.  40 

What  time  are  you  allowed  for  dinner? — One  hour. 

Do  you  always  have  a full  hour? — Yes. 

Do  you  stayfor  tea?— No,  not  generally;  but  if  we  are  worked  till  eight  we  stop  half  an 
hour  for  bagging. 

time  have  you  for  meals  when  you  work  in  the  m<rht  time  ? We  have  half  an  hour  45 

for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dimier ; when  we  work  at  night  just  the  same  as  in  the  day. 

Did  you  feel  sleepy  when  you  were  working  at  night? — Yes;  I always  went  to  sleep  at 
dhmor-time. 

No.  31.  Mary  Anshead,  liooker-oii  :— 

What  time  do  you  come  to  youi-  work  in  the  niorning  ? At  six  o’clock.  ^ 

Do  you  stop  for  breakfast? — In  summer  we  stop  for  half  an  hour,  but  we  get  our  breakfasts 
before  we  come  just  now. 

What  time  have  you  for  tUnner  ?— We  have  Italf  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Do  you  stop  for  tea?~No,  we  do  not  stop  for  tea,  but  when  we  work  until  eight  o’clock  ire  ^ 
stop  half  an  hour  for  hoggin',  o«> 

Can  you  utIIc  your  name? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ? — Yes,  I have. 

Do  you  attend  Sunday-school?— Yes,  I always  go  to  Sunday-school 

What  age  are  you?— I am  going  in  15,  and  1 was  going  in  14  when  I first  came  here. 

How  many  sisters  have  you  ?— 1 have  three  sisters  besides  myself  and  one  brother.  ^ 

Are  they  all  at  work?— Yes,  all  excepting  one,  and  she  is  poorly.* 

• This  girl  became  imbecile  after  her  brother  destroyed  himself  by  takine  ooison,  and  she  has  partly  lost 
the  use  of  her  umbs.  “ 
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No.  32-  EUmleth  Bennett,  9 years  old : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work?— Four  mouths. 

Do  you  live  near  this  place  ?— I live  about  a mile  from  this. 

\Miat  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — I have  left  home  at  seven  o’clock  since  I began, 
5 and  we  shut  about  eight. 

Do  you  takeyour  breakfast  hero 7— No,  I eat  my  breakfast  before  I come. 

Wh^  time  do  you  leave  at  night? — About  six  o’clock.  ^ 

What  time  do  you  stay  for  cliuiior? — Oiio  hour,  at  12  o’clock  till  1. 

Have  you  any  time  for  tea?— No.  I ticvcr  stop  for  longt'r  than  my  masUn-  stops. 


L.cNCAsniRii 
Print  Grounus. 

Eviitiincu 
eiillu(0«<l  by 
J.  L.  Ki'iitmlij,  Es(|. 
No-  ;si. 

Hours  of  MOfUing. 


Time  allowed  for 
11I0U1.S. 


10  No.  33.  Jamen  Poden,  gohiff  in  10  years: — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  ivork  ? — For  two  No.  .13. 

WTiat  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning? — Belbre  seven  o'clock.  Daily  limu-s  of 

What  time  do  you  give  up  at  night? — Towaixls  six  o’clock.  working. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  niglit? — Yea,  sometimes. 
j5  W'^liat  hour  do  you  go  to  work  when  you  work  all  night? — I began  at  six  o’clock  at  night 
awl  worked  dll  six  next  momiiig. 

' How  far  do  you  live  from  this? — .\bout  a mile. 

What  time  do  you  stop  for  broakfast? — ^Ve  do  not  stop  at  all  now,  but  \vc  sliall  begin  on  the 
1st  of  March ; when  we  do  stop  we  have  half  ivu  hour. 

on  Aud  how  long  liave  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  one  hour  for  dinner.  Time  allowed  for 

meals. 


Messrs.  T.  Hoyle  and  Sons,  MnyfieW,  Manclie.ster. 

No.  34.  Mr.  Robert  Hanqyson,  foreman  "block-printer : — April  7,  1841. 

You  are  foreman  block-printer  at  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sons? — Yes,  I am. 

Were  you  ever  a teercr  yourself? — Yes,  I was;  when  a boy  I was  very  hard  worked; 
25  sometimes  we  worked  all  night. 

Have  you  ever  seen  children  bciden? — ^Yes,  I Irave  seen  children  beaten  many  a time; 
some  men  are  more  short-tempered  thau  others ; men  who  have  children  themselves  uro  more 
considerate.  It  was  quite  conmron  to  beat  ihenr  when  I was  u boy  : I have  tvorkcil  all  night 
many  a lime  for  24  hoiu*s  at  a time  witii  the  same  leerer,  hut  I used  to  let  him  sleoji  in  the 
30  middle  of  tho  night  for  a few  lioin-s;  but  I ilou’t  Uiink  tliaf  either  man  or  boy  is  lit  Ilir  work 
next  day  ; and,  a.s  a general  rule,  I don't  thmk  it  would  answ<T  to  llu*  master ; tliori*  is  a groat 
deal  of  work  spoilt  at  night;  it  is  usually  very  back 
I have  often  seen  children  go  to  sl«q>  <iver  tho  tub;  it  is  common  enougti  now  in  souk* 
places;  I think  tho  hours  chihhx!H  are  worked  arc  too  long. 

35  Have  you  tried  double  «'ts  ofcluldren? — We  huvo  never  Iried  double  «•!«  Iiere  in  tile  «liiy. 
but  we  have  tried  a day  set  and  a night  set. 

Do  yon  think  the  cliiUlron  woukl  be  more  active  mill  sjwiglitly  if  they  wi'ro  employed 
shorter  houre ? — I have  noticed  that  cliildreu  work  moro  spri^Ulytlio  first  few  Uoum  of  the 
day,  tliey  get  jaded  allor  a long  day's  work  and  ilo  not  uttcncl  so  well : I think  they  would  !)'• 
40  more  willing  to  work  half  a day  : t.herc  ure  some,  who  run  away  U'cause.  they  have  to  work 
all  day,  and  I think  many  of  these  would  stop  if  they  had  only  to  work  luilf  a day. 

Would  there  be  any  diHieulfy  to  tim  liLork-printcr  in  having  relays  of  chiUlron?-!  ilim'l 
thmk  there  would  he  any  difliculty  ill  eiiqiloying  double  sots;  the  blocU-prinler  would  Imre 
to  accustom  liimselfto  two  toeror.s  inslead  of  one;  this  would  be  a slight  aimoyance  at  first,  but 
45  It  would  soon  be  got  over. 

_ After  the  children  are  too  old  for  this  work  what  me  they  fit  fur? — Anything  that  fulls  oui 
in  the  works  we  put  thorn  to;  in  ihe  hanging-room,  jiluiting  down,  and  some  go  awiiy  and  we 
do^  know  what  becomes  ortlicm. 

Have  you  had  any  children  who  have  boon  to  an  infant-school  ? — "iVs,  I believe  wo  have  had, 
ad  but  I do  not  know  thorn. 

infant-school  at  the  gale  of  tho  works,  mid  I can  toll  tlic  cliildrcn  who  attoml 
tnat  Khool  at  a glance  from  tho  other  children  in  the  .street,  who  do  not.  'I’liey  are  gouerally 
much  more  quick  and  intelligent. 

55  ed  compared  with  those  cliildron  who  have  hud  no 

ucauon — Generally  those  who  have  imd  somo  education,  either  at  an  infant-school  or  clso- 
fve,  are  much  more  diligent  at  work,  and  a great  deal  more  easily  uiaiiiigcil. 

. ^an  you  form  anv  ^f  the  paixnits  from  the  n.ppeurimce  of  tlie  chiUlrou?— Yes ; wo 

tbocilnen.t.iou  and  comfort  of  the  children  linvo  been  attended  to. 


ban  you  form  any  opinion  ol 
find  that  when 


60  havin  ® reapectablo and  orderly  themsclve-s.  I ha' 

othera  h ^ oppoitunities  as  regards  means  have  cnlirely  u 
littlp  \ some  little  attontion  to  Ihinr  education  : the  paniiits  In  geiieml  care  very 

Can  children’s  education  so  long  as  they  cun  get  them  into  work. 

We  what  are  the  efiects  disl.ingtiisliii,ble  in  children  who 

^ been  edi  ♦ of  book  learning? — 1 have  geuenilly  Ibinid  that  those  children  who  have 

they  rnah^e  more  attentive  and  biddable,  and  more  quick  in  doing  what  tlicy  are  told ; 

Have  * mistakes  thau  children  who  have  not  been  iu*glccted  in  education. 

*thool  hu)°T  “ny  atteniiou  to  education  ? — I have  been  a teacher  in  a Simday- 

’ cannot  say  I have  ever  thought  much  upon  the  subject;  but  I should  tiiink  if 


avu  oilm  iioticiil  tliat  some  parents 


No.  3-1. 

Pormurly  a tesrer. 

Chiklren  beaten 
formei'ly. 

Long  lioui'K. 

Wni  k spoikil  at 
night. 

( IhUilren  iwh-rp  at 
llio  lcL‘riii[;-liib. 

A nii;lit  iiiiil  day  set 
t.nM'rc-rs  trinl. 
Ciiiiiiln-n  mum 
synirliily  winking 
sliiirti'i'  hours. 
tJliildmn  run  away 
li'iim  wurk- 
No  dilliciilly  in  cn- 
]>t->yiiu;  (kiublo  sets 
of  dill. hen. 

Cliildmii  when  ton 
ii'.il  fur  Iruriiuc,  put 
In  iiilwi'  ei'.iiiloy- 


Capiieity  of  inten- 
tion "reater,  doci- 
lity biglier. 
Educiited  children 
usually  the  children 
of  orderly  rvspec- 
tiitiiu  puriions. 
I'lirmts  gvnendly 
careless  abmu  the 
ediu-ation  of  their 
children. 

Compuratire  men- 
tal qiiallticalionK  c' 
educated  andunedu- 
cated  children. 
Education,  impTov- 
ed  means  watUin,:. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lancashire 
Print  Grounds. 

Evidence 
eollectrd  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Ko.  34. 


Moral  habits, 
defects. 

£ducatioD,neeJ  of. 


Moral  habits  of 
those  uneducated' 


Children  occasion- 
ally runaway. 


Reason  for  running 
away. 


Sick  fund. 

Few  absent  from 
illness. 


there  were  lessons  on  the  several  trades  made  into  interesting  stories,  for  example,  describing 
the  cochineal  insect,  the  growth  of  cotton,  making  leather,  &c.,  they  might  be  made  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  amusing,  and  the  children  would  be  brought  on  more  quickly  so.  It 
would  make  them  more  6t  for  their  trades  iu  after-life,  and  a child  always  makes  a belter 
workman  in  any  trade  if  he  has  been  brought  up  to  it  from  infancy.  But  a great  deal  would  5 
depend  upon  its  being  made  amusing ; a child  will  learn  a deal  faster  out  of  an  amusiog  book ; 
that  may  be  seen  by  watching  them  whilst  reading  ihe  histo^  of  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  deo, 
Joseph  and  hia  bretliren,  and  most  of  the  histories  in  the  Old  Testament. 

What  do  you  find  are  the  common  moral  defects  of  the  children  in  your  works  ? — There 
are  many  who  will  lie,  pilfer,  and  steal,  and  do  everything  that  is  bad ; but  these  are  generally  10 
the  worst  educated,  who  have  vicious  parents  who  neglect  them  when  at  home. 

\Miat  occasion  have  you  for  reading,  writing,  and  ariibraetic  in  your  works  ? — The  names 
of  the  colours  are  attached  to  each  pot.  and  some  are  lettered,  so  that  it  is  requisite  that  tbe 
teerer  should  be  able  both  to  read  and  cipher.  Besides  the  block-printer  has  to  make  out  a 
note  stating  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  his  wages,  and  this  is  sent  in  to  the  book-keeper,  15 
who  examines  it  before  he  pays  it ; if  the  block-printer  cannot  read  and  write  he  is  always 
making  mistakes,  or  getting  others  to  read  for  him. 

What  are  the  moral  habits  in  which  the  children  are  defective? — We  cannot  trust  much  to 
the  young  ones  who  have  never  been  educated ; they  are  generally  not  trustworthy,  are  given 
to  lying  and  fighting : this  is  very  common ; I have  frequently  to  stop  It : they  are  not  so  oq 
obliging  as  those  who  are  educated  ; they  are  insolent,  and  will  take  advantage  of  you  when 
your  back  is  turned. 

What  is  tbeir  conduct  when  they  leave  your  works? — We  frequently  hear  complaints  when 
they  get  outside  the  gates,  they  make  a great  noise  and  knock  at  people’s  doors. 

Are  ihe  boys  decent  in  their  behaviour  to  the  girls  ? — They  are  pretty  decent  to  the  girb  25 
here ; 1 have  not  known  anything  to  tbe  contrary  for  a long  time,  and  if  there  had  been  I 
should  have  heard  of  it. 

Are  they  taught  respect  to  the  females? — ^We  give  those  the  first  chance  of  promotion  who 
are  most  civil  and  well-behaved  generally. 

Do  they  frequently  nm  away  from  these  works  ? — We  have  had  some  who  have  run  away ; 30 
several  have  been  brought  back,  and  have  nm  away  a second  time,  and  at  last  we  have  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  them  altogether. 

Why  do  they  run  away  ? — ^ITiey  have  no  reason  to  run  away  on  account  of  being  punished, 
for  that  is  not  allowed  here ; we  do  all  wc  can  to  prevent  it;  nor  on  account  of  long  hours;  we 
never  work  here  ell  night ; it  is  scarcely  once  in  12  months  that  a block-printer  works  all  35 
niglit.  'Htey  never  give  any  reason  for  running  away,  but  I should  think  it  is  because  they 
do  not  like  work;  we  generally  find  it  is  those  who  nave  been  allowed  to  run  idle  about  the 
streets  : such  children  will  never  buckle  to. 

Is  there  any  provision  made  for  medical  attendance? — No,  there  is  not ; hut  we  iiave  a 
sick  fund  in  the  works.  40 

Have  you  many  absent  on  the  ground  of  illness  ? — We  have  very  few  absent  from  illness, 
but  the  claimants  on  the  sick  fund  will  show  that  best. 


Keeps  his  own 
teerei  in  food. 


No.  35.  John  Stnalley,  aged  41,  began  work  at  7 years  old : — April  8,  1841. 


No.  35. 
Night-work. 
Instance  of. 
Children  run  away. 


Children  sent  to 
wash  their  facas  to 
keep  them  awake. 


Proof  that  the  chil- 
dren  are  ill  fed. 


Night-work 

iniurious. 

Smell  of  the  shops 
offensive  in  the 
morning  after 
night-work. 


Where  did  you  work  before  you  come  to  Mayfield? — At  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Wilson’s,  in 
the  Adelphi,  Salford.  45 

Have  you  ever  worked  much  at  night? — I never  did  much  night -work,  except  at  the  Adelphi; 

I went  there  expecting  it  was  day-work,  but  soon  found  that  they  worked  at  night,  ami  it 
would  not  do  for  me ; 1 remember  when  I first  went  there  standing  idle  in  the  shop  tor  two 
days,  and  the  third  we  woiked  all  night ; we  worked  from  six  at  night  till  six  in  the  morning. 

How  did  the  teerers  stand  the  fatigue  of  night-work? — I was  often  pressed  for  ateerer;  50 
some  broke  down,  and  some  ran  away,  some  went  to  sleep  under  the  table ; and  if  you  gave 
over  working  for  a minute  or  two  they  ran  off,  and  you  could  never  find  them  again ; I ooce 
worked  three  weeks  night-work,  and  duriug  that  lime  had  three  teerers  working  each  a week. 

Did  you  see  much  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  children  whilst  in  that  place  ? — I have  seen 
them  get  many  a little  tap  on  the  head  wiih  the  bar ; and  we  used  to  send  them  to  wash  their  55 
faces  many  a time  during  the  niglit  to  keep  them  awake,  and  sometimes  made  them  run  up 
and  down  the  shop. 

Did  the  cluldren  get  plenty  to  eat  during  the  night  ? — That  was  the  worst  cruelty.  Many 
of  the  children  were  without  victuals;  I always  kept  mine  myself,  and  gave  him  some  of  ®y 
own  food ; tlie  children  would  often  be  starved  if  it  were  not  for  the  block-printers.  Once,  60 
wlien  my  teerer  ran  away,  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  I oEfeied  another  lad  a penny  or  his  supper 
if  he  would  work  for  me  instead,  and  he  chose  his  supper ; so  you  may  guess  he  was  not  pro* 
perl y fed,  for  most  children  would  prefer  a penny. 


Did  night-work  affect  your  health? — ^Yes,  night-work  is  the  worst  part  of  our  trade;  I 
always  felt  very  unwell  in  the  morning,  almost  the  same  as  if  I had  been  drunk  over  night.  65 


Opinion  of  night- 
work. 


n»e  shops  at  the  Adelphi  were  low  compared  with  some  shops ; and  what  with  the  smell  of  the 
breath  of  those  who  had  been  working  in  them  all  night,  and  the  gas  together,  it  was  quite  ack- 
ciiing  es'en  to  those  who  came  fresh  to  work  in  the  morning. 

hat  is  your  opinion  of  night-work? — It  is  my  opinion  that  night-work  is  the  greatest  injiiryj 
bolli  to  the  children  and  printers;  night-work  ought  to  be  stopped  ; it  is  quite  right  that  the  70 
truth  should  be  spoken.  .A.t  many  shops  they  take  work  which  they  could  not  do  in  a legitimate 
time,  and  which  they  know  when  they  take  the  order  will  require  merht-work;  I have  known 
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hmdreds  of  cases  ; it  is  quite  common  in  many  shoj>sj  they  give  a certain  number  of  men  a LaNoasniRE 
**  rtain  quantity  of  work,  and  that  must  be  done,  take  what  time  it  will,  before  they  go  home.  Pniw  Gkounds. 
f bare  known  a man  work  three  days  and  three  nights  without  evor  going  homo,  and  he  had  Evince 
the  same  teerer  all  the  time.  _ collected  by 

• ^Tiich  print-works  in  this  neighbourhood  do  me  most  night-work? — Coates  and  Dugins,  J.L.  Kennedy, 

^ rkhorne  and  Wilson,  these  are  the  worst  shops.  They  take  orders  that  no  shop  working  regular  A man  works  three 
flTjrking  hours  would  undertake,  because  they  calculate  on  making  their  hands  complete  t!iom. 
by  compelling  them  to  work  night  and  day.  ^ Mnstera  take  orders 

Uo  you  consider  block-printing  a healthy  employment? — Block-piinliiig,  if  confined  to  which  they  dhiIiI  not 
10  lemtahoiirs,  is  a very  healthy  trade  ; I have  been  in  a dub  all  my  life,  and  have  uever 

received  pay  Iro™  ""  *'“*  healthy. 

No.  36.  Henry  Richarihon,  Mnyfi&ld  : — 9,  1841. 

Have  you  ever  worked  much  night-work  ? — Yes,  I once  worked  a month  at  Strine’s  Hall,  in  No.  36. 
Derbyshire.  We  had  four  sets,  and  each  worked  a week  at  night  in  turnj  since  then  I have  I'*ight‘Work. 

15  worked  at  Gisborne  and  W’ilson’s,  at  the  Adelphi,  in  Salford.  I worked  there  a montli,  and 
he  worked  there  as  much  at  night  as  in  the  day. 

Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  particular  whilst  you  worked  for  that  firm? — Yrs,  the  first  Instances ofworking 
time  I took  shop  there  1 went  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  December.  I did  not  expect  to  hours, 
get  ajob  that  day ; but  the  foreman  came,  tmd  said  T had  better  stay,  as  there  would  be  a job  for 
20  me  directly.  I waited  in  the  shop  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the  work  was  given  out. 

At  4 o'clock  I began  to  work,  and  worked  all  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  and  until  10  o’clock 
the  following  day. 

How  many  teerers  had  you  during  that  time  ? — 1 had  only  one  teerer  during  that  time,  and 
1 dare  say  he  would  be  about  12  years  old. 

25  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  keeping  him  awake  ? — I had  to  shout  to  him  towards  the  second 
night,  as  he  got  sleepy. 

Have  you  any  chilaren  who  are  teerers  ? — I had  one  of  my  own  children,  about  10  years 
old,  who  was  a teerer.  He  worked  with  me  at  Messrs.  W'ilson’s  and  Crichton’s,  at  Blakeley. 

We  began  to  work  together  about,  two  or  three  in  the  moming,  and  left  off  at  four  or  five  in  the 
X afternoon.  Once  I remember  going  on  a Friday  morning  at  2 o'clock,  working  all  Friday 
and  Friday  night,  and  until  12  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

What  effect  this  on  the  child  ? — On  Saturday  niglit  I sent  the  child  to  bed  about  7 
o'clock ; the  next  moming,  when  the  other  children  got  up,  1 told  them  to  let  him  lie  still  iibit,  Effect  produced  oi> 
as  he  had  had  so  little  rest  during  the  week.  We  ne\’er  disturbed  him  at.  breakfast-time,  and  child. 

35  when  we  returned  from  chapol  at  noon  lie  was  still  asleep,  and  slept  (luring  dinni’r-lireu>.  About 
fire  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I came  home  Irom  the  school,  1 was  alarmed  at  finding  him 
still  asleep,  and  wakened  him ; but  1 bolievo  if  I had  not  done  so  Uu  would  have  slept  until 
Holiday  morning. 

Have  you  ever  known  cliildrcn’a  hen  1th  injured  by  night-work? — Yes,  I have  known  cliildren 
40  made  ill  bvworking  too  long  hours.  The  boy  that  worktxl  lor  me  at  file  Adelphi  w;w  some- 
times unable  to  come  to  his  work  from  being  sick  witli  overworking ; and  I have,  known  him 
give  another  lad  bis  supper  to  take  a night’s  turn  for  him  ; and  he  often  hiid  no  appetite  for  his 
own. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  night-work? — It  is  vei*y  hard  upon  printers  and  children  too ; for  if  Printers  and  child- 
45  they  refuse  to  work  night-work  they  must  go,  so  tliey  are  compelled  to  work  at  night.  I ren  compelled  to 
abommubly  detest  night-work,  it  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  come  to  any  one.  work  at  night. 

What  means  did  you  takis  to  keep  the  children  awnke  ? — We  used  to  make  them  run  races 
round  the  shop,  and  wash  their  faces  often,  but  they  often  ran  away. 

I presume  all  the  tables  are  filled  during  the  day,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  work  at  night  ? cc  children  and 
X Nothing  of  the  sort:  wheu  60  of  us  were  working  at  night  there  would  be  30  or  40  tiible.s  prifftors  workingall 
standing  idle  in  the  day-time. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this? — ^The  master  will  not  cut  enough  of  blocks,  though  he  knows  engaged^fa  the'day. 
that  it  will  require  night  and  day  work  to  complete  the  order  if  be.  do  not. 

55  ‘Ji  should  you  call  regular  hours  at  those  works  ? — There  b no  rcgvdar  time  at  that  shop, 
and  day  were  just  the  same  ; whenever  the  work  wa-s  wanlckl  the  block-printt'r  was  obliged 
to  begin  and  work  until  the  job  was  fimshed:  and  the  moment  the  piece  was  ready  for  us  we 
were  obliged  to  take  it. 

What  is  the  greatest  length  of  time  you  have  ever  worked  continuously? — I once  worked  50  Instances  of  ex- 
gg  Horn  at  a time,  and  did  20  pieces  in  that  time.  tremely  lonn  hours. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  men  suffer  from  night-work? — Yes,  I lived  neighbour  to  one  who 
Me  to  his  work  once,  I remember,  without,  having  sufficient  foocl.  He  worked  from  1 2 o'clock 
’ 6 o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  with  only  tlie  food  which  should  have 

, , the  afternoon.  During  file  night,  he  complained  of  cold,  und  u hen  he  left  his 
65  t home,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a few  weuks. 

Works  perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  work  habitually  at  the 

almost  aUl*  ^ carried  on  ? — Yes,  ihe  men  working  at  tiigbt-woritmg  Aops  are 

I wirst  place  you  have  ever  worked  in  ? — DHgins*s,  and  GsKbome  and  Wilson's. 

“hamed  to  say  i have  worked  at  those  works.  You  can’t  leave  your  coat,  nor 
"•sre  tot  ™ Ito  beingstolen.  Among  the  teerers  there  is  a deal  of  pilfering ; they 

^ner  fhey  took,  but  moat  was  the  usual  thing;  tliey  would  steal  anybody’s 
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In  thiering  common  amongst  tcorcrs  ? — No,  it  b not  a regulai-  thing  at  all.  Wiilst  I was  at 
Blakeley  I have  left  money,  and  eggs,  and  food,  and  hallpence  in  the  window  all  night  many  a 
time,  and  never  missed  anything : but  I could  not  do  ihe  same  at  shops  where  uight-work  U 
common,  such  as  Dugins,  and  Gisbomes  and  Wilson’s ; you  dai-enot  turn  your  back  on  anything 
not  even  to  go  to  the  colour-shop.  T remember  the  foreman  coming  to  me  after  I had  workrf  5 
those  56  houi-3  at  Gisborne’s  and  Wilson’s,  and-  saying  to  me.  “ RiclnuTbon,  you  had  better  mi 
le-ave  that  mall  if  you  wish  to  see  it  again."  So  I took  his  advice  and  liid  it.  The  example  is 
a vprj'  bad  one ; for  though  it  was  generally  the  nu-n  who  did  it,  they  laid  it  on  the  tcerers. 
Tlicy  steal  them  to  sell  to  the  old-iron  stalls. 

Wliat  is  a mall  worth?— To  buy  a new  one  you  wotild  have  to  pay  a aliilling,  and  being  two  10 
or  three  pounds  weight,  they  can  sell  them  as  old  iron  for  3</.  or  ‘kl. 

Did  you  take  your  food  in  the  works? — Yes,  I always  took  my  food  in  the  shop,  for  I lived 
tu'o  miles  from  the  works,  and  it  was  most  convenient  to  do  so ; and  most  of  the  cliildren  did 
the  same. 


No.  37. 

Effect  of  education. 
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owing  to  IVcqueiil 
tnont. 
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Night-work. 


Ad.\m  Roxburgh  aud  Co.,  Know  Mill,  near  Bury.  13 

No.  37.  John  Motcalfe,  foreiinui,  block-printer: — Feh.  28,  1841. 

Do  vou  find  any  diftVrence  between  the  educated  and  uneducated  workmen? — ^Yes,  Isee 
a great  clifFerenct^ ; educated  men  are  much  belter  workmen,  generally,  and  much  more  easy  to 
manage;  uneducated  men  are  very  difficult  to  manage;  tliey  can  be  turned  atty  way;  one 
discontented  fellow  in  a shop  will  make  them  all  refractory.  20 

How  frequently  do  you  pay  wages  here? — Every  fortnight. 

Do  vou  see  any  alteration  in  tlu;  habits  of  block-printers  which  you  think  may  be  attributed 
to  frequuiit  payments? — Yos  j as  a nile,  block-primers  are  much  more  sober  thau  they  used  to 
be,  when  they  were  paid  monthly  ; and  I tliink  it  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  spend  mo3'e  in  drink,  when  they  had  a month’s  wages  in  band,  than  ^vbe^  they  had  25 
only  a Fortnight’s,  awl  still  less  with  only  a week’s;  but  some  of  tliem  are  vei'y  much  given  to 
drink,  even  with  a fortnight’s  pay. 

Have  you  many  absent  on  a hlonday  after  the  pay  ? — No,  not  many ; but  we  are  very  strict 
with  them,  or  they  would  be  very  often  absent;  as  it  is,  when  they  come,  many  of  them  are  fit 
for  nothing  for  the  first  day.  30 

Should  you  prefer  shorter  jjaymeuts? — Yes,  I like  froquoiit  paymeiiUs;  It  aives  a buyer  an 
imdou’otcd  advuutuge,  as  the  shopkeepers  arc  obliged  to  make  tiieir  customers  pay  the  bad 
debts  they  incur  liy  guring  long  ci-eclits;  a great  inaiiy  men  go  out  of  the  neiglibourbood 
witbour  poying  theirsuops,  and  these  debts  must  l)e  nuidenp  to  tiie  sliopkccpcr  in  some  way, 
and  so  it  always  comes  out  of  the  ciislomcr  in  the  long  run.  33 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  paying  weekly  here? — No,  very  little  as  regards  the  ^)ay- 
ing  ; but,  us  we  are  situated  at  present,  fortnighily  payments  are  couvciiiout,  in  some  iisjH.'cts; 
we  are  five  miles  from  a market,  and  many  of  our  workmen’s  families  live  live,  six,  ai«l  t<?n 
miles  from  this ; they  lodge  here,  uml  go  out  at  the  foilnight.'.s  end,  to  their  families,  nml  take 
their  fortnight’s  wages  with  them;  a market  in  the  ndtrhbourliood  would  be  a great  40 
convenience. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  workmen  had  money  to  spend  more  frequently  it  would  be  wortit 
while  for  pei-sons  to  have  shops? — Y'es,  undoubtedly;  tliere  are  always  most  shops  and  plccs 
to  8]iend  money  at  where  there  is  most  money  lo  spend. 

If  you  were  obliged  to  use  two  sets  of  childi'vii  under  13,  do  you  think  you  could  find  than  45 
in  this  neighbourhood  ?— No,  T do’at  think  we  could  at  present;  we  have'xO  tables,  and  sup- 
posing that  an  avev-dge  of  60  wore  in  full  woik,  we  sbouid  require  120  children,  and  I doubt 
we  could  not  get  so  many ; there  are  several  factories  in  this  ueaghbourhood,  and  they  taka  a 
good  many. 

No.  38.  Joe  Brier/y,  block-printer: — 50 

TTou  are  a block-printer,  I believe  ? — Yes.  I am. 

^Vhere  did  you  work  before  you  came  here?— 1 have  worked  at  Cobhouse  Nab,  at  Hamp- 
ton-mill,  and  Sury-ground,  and  at  nearly  all  the  shops  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Have  you  worked  much  at  night  in  those  places  ?— Yes,  I have  worked  at  night  in  all  of 
them  occasionally.  ° 55 

mat  hour  did  you  comraexice  at  night?— At  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  worked  while  six  ir. 
the  morning ; but  I have  never  worked  much  more  than  12  hours  at  a stretch. 

Do  you  take  your  meals  m the  shop?— No,  in  general  I go  home  to  my  meals. 

No.  39.  Samuel 0/depi: — 

You  are  a block-printer  ? — Yes,  I am.  CO 

Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here?— At  Mr.  Brooks's,  at  Sunny  Side. 

Did  yovi  overwork  at  night  there? — Yes,  I have;  they  work  at  nie^ht  there,  same  as  any 
other  place,  if  there  is  a press.  ® 

0^  you  state  when  you  worked  at  night  there  last  ?_No,  I cannot  say  exacUy  when  it  haji- 
pened  last,  and  so,  perhaps,  I had  better  say  nothing  about  it ; but  they  are  same  as  all  otlier  65 
printers,  and  when  they  want  work  they  wprk  at  all  hours,  they  are  not  Tory  particular. 
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No.  40.  Robert  Clegg,  nearly  9 years  old 

How  long  have  been  at  work  ?— Four  months. 

What  time  do  you  come  to  your  work  in  a morning? — At  light,  about  half-past  seven 
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PiUNT  Grounds. 

Evidence 
collected  liy 
J.  L.  Ktvnedy,  Esq. 


o **  What  rime  do  you  go  borne  at  night  ?— I go  away  at  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

Do  you  eat  your  breakfast  and  dinner  here? — Not  just  now  ; I have  niy  breakfast  before  I Motors  oflabour. 
come  in  the  morning,  and  I go  home  for  my  dinner.  “• 

How  lonv^  have  you  for  dinner-time  ? — Half  an  hour.  Time  allowed. 

Does  you°r  master  ever  beat  you? — Not  very  much  (laugliing).  Punishments. 

JO  IVhat  does  he  beat  you  with? — With  his  hands;  ho  boxes  tny  ears  sometimes. 


No.  41.  John  Marsden,  going  of  7 ; — 

How  long  have  you  been  a teerer  ? — ^Two  years. 

Have  you  ever  been  ill  in  that  time? — Yes,  I have  had  the  smal'l-pox,  and  ever  since*  then  I No.  41. 

have  had  bod  health. 

15  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ? — Five  brothers  and  sisters,  in  all. 

Are  Tour  father  and  mother  alive  ? — Yes. 

How’ many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  you  live  m? — Two  rooms. 

G'he  bouse  where  he  lives  is  very  damp ; I noticed  it,  a short  time  ago,  when  I was  at  his 
r's  bouse.] 

.jQ  By  the  block-printer  for  whom  the  child  was  teering. 

Are  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  unhealthy? — One  of  my  sisters  is  down  of  a fever  now. 

How  many  of  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed  ? — ^Four  sleep  in  one  bed,  and  three  in  the  other. 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  night  ? — No,  I have  never  worked  at  night.  Night-work. 

WTiat  rime  do  you  come  in  a morning? — I come  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  moi*niug.  Honrs  oMabour. 

25  And  what  time  do  you  leave  the  works  at  night  ? — At  half-past  eight  at  night. 

How  far  do  vou  Uve  from  the  works  ? — About  a mile  off. 


No.  42.  Mary  Ann  Brown,  teerer,  nearly  10  years : — 

How  long  liave  you  been  at  work? — Nearly  I wo  years.  No.  42. 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  night,  ? — Yes,  sometimes  I have.  Night-wovk. 

30  What  time  did  you  begin  at  night? — No  regular  time,  just  when  ray  master  was  ready; 
sometimes  at  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  at  nine. 

Until  what  time  did  you  work  in  the  morning  ? — Than  eight  and  nine  the  next  morning. 


No.  43.  Samuel  Gree‘nhalch,\x^e  not  knowu,  al>out  9; — 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  night  ? — Yes,  1 have,  five  or  six  times,  nboiit  six  weeks  sinn*.  No.  43. 

35  Have  you  been  unwell  from  over-working  ? — Not  as  I know  on,  but  niy  belly  to«rc//rA\  and 
my  head  too  sometimes. 

What  colour  is  the  most  imploasant  ? — Yellow. 

No.  44.  Ralph  Hamer,  nearly  8 years  old : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  two  years.  No.  44. 

40  Have  you  ever  worked  all  night? — Vos,  I have,  many  a time.  N'cht-wovk. 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  since  you  began  to  work  ? — Yes,  I was  ill  nbout  a week  *'  sin  ” Illness. 

[since] ; but  I have  never  been  off  my  work  since  I came  but  that  time. 


No. 45.  Margaret  Isherwood,  aged  8;— 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — 1 have  worked  for  one  yenr  and  a half.  No.  4s 

45  At  what  hour  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — At  half-past  seven.  Hmir-s  of  labour. 

^ what  time  do  you  leave  your  work  in  the  evening  7 — At  hall-pfuit  seven. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — Yes,  but  that  wa.s  at  Mr.  Milluigtou’s.  Nicht-woik. 

How  many  nights  in  one  week  did  you  work  ? — I worked  three  or  four  nights  a-week  for  “ 
about  two  months. 

^ made  ill  by  working  at  night? — I got  cold  by  going  and  coming  from  my  work  uiness. 

at  mgbt ; sometimes  it  rained,  and  I got  wet  through. 

How  far  did  you  live  from  the  works?— About  half  a mile. 


No. 46.  Ann  WhxieUy,  nearly  10  years  old:— 

^ How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — Nearly  a year.  No.  4G. 

wheni^  y®“  worked  at  night  ? — Yes,  1 have  worked  at  night,  hut  I cannot  say  exactly  Night-work 

Have  you  ever  been  unwell  since  you  came  to  work? — Yes,  I have  had  the  measles.  Illness 

How  long  is  that  ago  ?— Last  Turton  Fair. 


William  Cowsill,  Blackford  Bridge,  near  Bury. 

No.  47.  JVdlxam  Archer,  foreman  : — Jan.  2,  1841. 

ou  w foreman  madder-dver  in  this  establishment? — Yes,  I am.  No.  47. 

L*J  D 
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Have  von  ever  heard  the  men  complain  of  the  vapour  arising  colours? — ^Yes,  I 

have  heard  the  men  complain  of  the  fly  from  the  blankets,  when  they  have  been  printing 
steam-blue  and  steam-green,  in  the  machine-room  sometimes;  and  also  of  the  vapoxir  arising 
from  the  colours;  indeed  in  making  the  colours  it  is  quite  usual  for  the  men  to  complain ot 
giddiness  and  headacb,  but  it  does  not  affect  them  long,  they  soon  get  used  to  it:  I neret  a 
heard  the  block -printers  complain  of  it.  « ai 

How  much  colour  will  be  used  at  once  in  working  a machme  ’—About  three  gallons  in  the 
tubs  and  colour-boxes  together.  ^ on 

What  quantity  of  prussiate  of  potash  is  there  in  3 gallons  ? — About  o lbs. 

How  much  will  a block- printer  have  usually  in  his  tub  ? — ^About  a quart.  li) 

Do  you  work  much  at  night  in  this  establishment  ? — I am  but  a servant  here,  and  I shall 
not  state  an  untruth } I conceive  it  to  be  my  employer’s  interest  to  do  so,  and.  I always  work 
all  night  when  there  is  an  order  whicli  requires  to  be  completed  in  a given  time.  When  an 
order  arrives,  which  is  wanted  immediately,  it  is  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  the  moment  the 
pieces  come  from  the  machines  they  are  taken  to  the  block-printers,  whatever  time  it  may  15 
and  they  work  at  them  till  they  are  finished.  It  is  quite  the  practice  of  the  trade  in  this 
neighbourhood:  they  all  work  at  night  whenever  the  work  is  wanted. 


^No.  48. 
Night-work. 


No.  48.  David  TVhiteley,  about  13  years  old:— 

What  print-works  have  yon  worked  at  before  you  came  to  Blackford  Bridge? — I worked 
once  at  Hampson  Mill,  and  afterwards  at  Springwater. 

Did  you  ever  work  at  night  ? — Yes,  I worked  all  night  for  a month  once. 

Were  you  ever  ill  used  whilst  you  were  a feerer  ? — No,  never  much.  I have  had  knocks  of 
the  head  now  and  then,  but  I never  was  hurt  to  speak  of;  but  I once  saw  a lad  very  badly 
thrashed  ; they  knocked  a bit  out  of  his  eyelid:  he  is  dead  since. 

How  do  you  like  the  dunging-house  compared  with  teering  ? — When  I was  at  teering  I 
thought  I should  like  the  dunging-house  best ; but  now  that  I am  come  to  dunging  I think  I 
like  teering  the  best. 

Is  teering  very  fatiguing  work? — No,  not  for  a short  time,  but  for  a long  day  it  is.  I haro 
seen  teerers  asleep  at  the  tubs  many  a time,  and  than  master  has  waited  till  he  could  get  hovk 
of  a stick,  and  then  he  has  wakened  them  in  a hurry. 


20 


25 


30 


No.  49.  John  Monk,  11  years  old : — 

49^  What  age  did  you  begin  to  work? — I be^n  when  I was  six  years  old. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night? — Yes,  I have. 

What  time  did  you  go  to  work? — I went  at  six  at  night  and  worked  while  six  in  the  morning. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  worked  all  night  ? — ^Why  not  so  long  sin’. 

[A  very  little  boy  in  appearance,  but  I believe  his  statement  was  correct.  The  foreman  ms 
by  at  the  time.] 
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No.  50. 
Night-work. 
Hours  of  work. 

Dislike  to  night- 
work. 


No.  50.  Thomas  Smeihurst,  called  “Tommy  O’Riahs-  (Marias): 

Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here? — I worked  at  Springwater  once. 

Did  you  work  at  night  there? — Yes,  we  used  to  work  at  night  there  sometimes,  and  here  too.  40 
At  what  hour  did  you  commence  work? — I went  at  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  worked  while 
_^six  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  like  ni^ht-wovk? — I did  not  like  it  so  well. 

Were  you  ever  lil  treated? — They  used  to  thrash  me  a good  deal  when  I did  not  mind  what 
I was  about ; they  have  made  holes  in  my  head  many  a time  with  hitting  me  with  the  block.  4> 


James  Thompson  Brothers  and  Sons,  Primrose,  Clitberoe. 


No.  51. 

Double  sets  of  chil- 
dren for  the  night 
and  day  time. 
Clilldrcn  most 
sprightly  in  the 
morning. 

Children  fatiguedln 
night-work. 

Night-work  discon- 
tinued. 


A restriction  from 
working  at  night 
better  lor  the  peo- 
ple and  master. 


No.  61.  Mr.  David  Cooper-. — t/a«.27,  184L 

You  are  a manager  in  tins  establishment? — Yes,  I am. 

Have  you  not  been  a block-printer  ? — Yes,  I have. 

Have  you  ever  tried  double  sets  of  children  during  the  day  ?— No ; we  have  never  tried  » 
double  sets  of  children  in  the  day-time  in  these  works : but  we  have  tried  a day  set  and  a 
night  set. 

Do  you  find  the  children  the  most  sprightly  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  or  towards  night? 
—In  working  as  we  do  at  present,  12  hours  a-day,  ineludincr  2 hours  for  meals,  I don’t  know 
that  we  ran  see  any  difference ; in  night-work  they  become  faeged,  and  there  is  some  diffi-  » 
culty  m keeping  them  awake;  but  it  is  some  difficulty  for  the  printers  to  keep  themselTfs 


Have  you  ever  worked  at  night  yourself? — Yes,  1 have  myself  worked  day  and  night,  hutl 
never  got  to  like  it;  night-work  has  been  discontinued  here,  partly  from  a feeling  of  humanity. 

and  partly  because  the  work  turned  off  is  not  so  good.  ® 

How  woultl  a restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  during  the  night  affect  you,  and  more  espe- 
cially m reference  to  children  ? — I should  say  that  U would  be  Detter  for  the  workpeople,  and 
better  for  the  master  also,  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  article  produced;  a restriction  of 
that  nature  would  rather  operate  in  our  favour,  as  it  would  put  the  rest  of  the  trade  more  on  a 
footing  with  ourselves.  I consider  that,  at  present,  Mr.  Thomson  works  to  a disadvantage,  as  ■=> 
those  who  work  longer  hours  throw  off  a greater  amount  of  work  in  a given  time,  with  a less 
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amount  of  capital  invested.  Any  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  between  9 at  Guouwds. 

and  5 in  the  morning,  would  not  affect  us  in  tlie  slightest  degree.  Evidence 

'How  would  a restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  of  children  under  13,  to  fi  hours  per  day,  colkcted  by 
affect  you  ? — I scarcely  like  to  pve  an  opinion ; but  I think  it  would  not  be  impracticable,  J<*»»edy,  E&q. 

5 thouf^h  it  would  give  trouble  at  first.  The  gneatest  difficulty  with  which  it  would  l)e  attended  nTTi 

here  would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  a sufficient  number  of  children  for  a double  set ; it  would  A restriedon  to  six 
rcQuire  about  600  children,  and  I doubt  if  that  number  could  be  found,  even  if  we  reduced  the  Lours  per  day  not 
age  of  admittance  to  seven  years  instead  of  nine,  at  which  a^e  we  at  present  admit  thorn  : wo 
twk  a census  of  the  children  at  one  time,  when  there  was  an  intention  of  establishing  an  infant 

10  school  here,  but  I cannot  my  hand  upon  it 

Would  you  have  any  difficulty  owing  to  the  children  being  taken  away  to  other  employ-  Children  not  taken 

1 Ro ; we  have  no  difficulty  in  that  respect,  as  the  factories  will  not  take  the  childreu  tti  tlic  factories  until 

until  they  are  over  13,  and  there  ai-e  no  other  eriploymeuts  in  this  neighbourhood  tliat  require  13  years  old. 
children  under  that  age. 

15  ■RTiat  are  the  cltildren  employed  as  teerers  fit  for  when  they  are  too  old  for  tliis  employ-  Tecrers  boenmo 
ment?— We  make  some  into  block-printers,  and  set  olliers  to  other  employments  in  the  other  block-printers, 
departments  of  the  works  j and  some  go  to  the  factories,  particularly  the  girls. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  employed  in  afler-life  ? — i es,  frequently.  There  is  a rule  lioni  Block-priiUi^rs 
never  to  make  an  apprentice  of  any  boy  to  block-printing  who  has  not  been  previously  a teorer ; always  tucrers. 

20  some  of  our  apprentices  in  the  engraving  and  block-cutting  departments  have  been  teerers; 
but  we  generally  select  the  most  active  for  these  departments. 

Is  there  any  examination  previous  to  the  admittance  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  ? — Examination  of 
Mr.  Thomson  takes  no  person  as  an  apprentice  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  who  has  not 
a knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  ** 


25  How  does  this  regulation  operate  ? — We  have  rejected  many  adults,  who  would  have  been  Operation  of 
competent  to  the  work,  but  for  their  not  being  able  to  comply  with  this  rule ; and  there  are 
many  now  on  the  list  who  will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  they  can  pass  the  examination.  Alto- 
gether, I think  this  regulation  operates  very  favourably;  we  find,  also,  that  the  parents  take 
much  more  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children,  not  so  much  frouu  an  appreciation  of 
oO  the  importance  of  education  as  from  self-interest. 

Have  you  ever  had  children  in  these  works  who  have  attended  an  infant-school? — No,  we 
have  never  had  children  who  have  attended  au  infant-scbool,  but  we  have  had  children  who 
have  been  at  some  school  before  they  came  to  us. 

How  do  you  find  that  they  take  to  their  work,  as  compared  with  those  children  who  have  Children  who  Lave 
55  had  no  education  at  all? — They  are  geuerally  much  more  orderly;  but  I think  it  depends  a boon  at  school  mow 
Ewal  deal  more  upon  the  attention  their  parents  have  paid  to  them  than  to  their  schooling. 

We  find  those  who  have  attended  Sunday-schools  more  orderly,  better  to  manage,  mid  luoro 
iotelligent. 

Do  you  find  that  those  parents  wlio  receive  the  highest  wages  pay  the  grcuU‘St  atteutioii  to  High  wages  do  uot] 
40  the  education  of  their  children  ?— No ; there  arc  many  cases,  where  the  parents  have  bmi  in  ncces-surily  couduco 
the  receipt  of  high  wages,  where  they  have  not  scliooled  their  cliildrou  at  all,  or  but  very  iiu-  ihu  «iro  ondcom- 
perfectly ; and  there  arc  many  cases  where  the  parents  have  been  poor,  but  liuve  paid  every  ° 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  children.  I don’t  tliiiik  the  receipt  of  liigh  wages  insures 
the  attention  of  parents  to  tlieir  children  ; this  mainly  dejiends  upon  their  hm^its  of  order  and 
45  good  conduct.  We  see  many  cases  of  parents  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  cdu- 
caLng  their  children,  whilst  others,  having;  the  same  opportunity,  neglect  it. 

Does  the  general  appearance  of  the  «'.hildren  afford  any  index  to  the  character  of  the  pa- 
rents?— Yes;  we  can  tell  from  the  better  and  more  orderly  appearance  of  the  chikli-cn  what, 
the  habits  of  the  parents  are,  and  we  generally  find  that,  where  the  chUdruii  arc  slovenly  and 
50  ulkept,  the  parents  have  almost  always  been  uneducated;  and,  on  inquiring  into  the  charac- 
ters of  the  parents  of  the  most  disortlerly  and  ill-dressed  children,  wo  ulmoal  invariably  find 
^"^®kher  one  or  both  have  been  addicted  to  drinldiig. 

What  are  ilie  effects  distinguishable  in  children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  book  leainmg? 

—They  are  more  orderly,  and  make  better  workers.  We  find  that  the  most  intelligent 
5a  amongst  our  workmen  are  least  disposed  to  encourage  sti-ikes.  If  1 were  to  give  you  a list  of 
Our  workmen  you  would  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would  be  the  best  edu- 
cated.  We  have  many  block-pynters  who  are  uneducated,  and  tliey  are  much  more  liable  to 
make  mistakes.  1 can  safely  say  that  the  best  educated  men  make  the  beat  practical  workmen, 
and  are  the  most  sober  and  steady  at  their  work. 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  education  of  children  ? — I have  taken  a great  iu- 
Msst  in  education.  A uight-school  has  been  established  b Clithero  for  the  boys  to  attend 
^ their  work,  and  I have  attended  this  occasionally,  and  there  I have  IbunJ  tho 

of*^«  which  I mentioned  before.  The  schoolmasters  have  made  complaints 

65  to  bo  * ^ most  disorderly  and  unmanageable  whoso  parents,  on  inquiry,  have  proved  ' 

fiteir  child  dissipated,  and  who  have  neglected  tlic  previous  and  early  education  of 

thought  of  the  best  mode  of  educating  childreu? — No, I have  not  considered  eduev 
tbo  !.'*  but  I have  found  that  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  masters ; unless  * 

70  in  his  work,  die  system,  however  good,  will  fail.  . 

bv  wri*,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  your  works? — They, all  work 

tbeir  wo^k  ^ necessary  they  should  he  able  to  reatl  writing  to  prevent  mistakes  in' opni , 

the  «...  ^ ’Necessary  when  a man  works  by  the  piece  that  he  should  be  able  to  calculate 

lie  amount  of  his  earnings. 

D2 


education  muca 
upon  the 

master. 
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What  do  you  find  to  be  the  common  mentid  defects  of  children  in  your  works? — A want  o. 
order,  slovenliness  in  doing  thar  work,  a great  want  of  method  and  arrangement.  There  is  a 
i.»  certain  degree  of  taste  requisite  for  a block-printer,  and  the  uneducated  generally  show  a wea 
J.  L.  Keniudy,'^'ii\.  want  in  this  respect,  and  they  do  not  understand  directions  so  aptly  as  those  who  have  been 
T,  educated.  j 

i\o.  51.  What  are  the  moral  habits  in  wlilch  they  are  defective  ?— They  are  not  so  trustworthy  and 

cannot  be  relied  on;  for  example,  one  of  the  most  disorderly  boys  of  this  establishment  lately 
practised  a deception  on  another  boy  in  the  same  shop,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his 
master's  dinner ; he  knew  this,  and  went  to  the  house  before  the  time  the  boy  should  nave 
gone,  and  stating  that  the  teerer  who  usually  fetched  the  dinner  was  unwell,  and  that  he  had  1' 
been  sent  instead,  got  the  dinner,  eat  it  himself,  and  hid  the  plate  in  the  shop ; and  after  the 
plate  had  been  found,  and  he  had  been  proved  to  be  the  delinquent,  he  stoutly  denied  it  to  the 
last.  The  best  schooled  children  are  the  most  docile,  tlio  most  desirous  to  oblige,  and,  ia 
their  general  conduct,  the  best  in  every  respect. 

Do  you  hear  complaints  of  their  being  disorderly  when  they  leave  the  works  ? — ^Those  who  15 
are  disorderly  in  the  works  are  disorderly  when  they  leave  them ; and  when  we  have  com- 
plaints  of  disturbances  from  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  we  always  find  that  those  who  have 
been  in  them  are  most  ill  conducted  and  worse  educated. 

Are  the  bovs  decent  in  their  behaviour  to  the  girls  ?— We  have  had  a few  complaints  of  in- 
proper  behaviour  of  the  boys  to  the  girls,  but  they  arc  not  frequent ; they  have  not  many  op-  20 
portunitics,  as  there  are  generally  not  many  together,  I should  say  that  the  uneducated,  both 
Ws  and  adults,  are  by  far  the  most  vulgar  and  coarse  in  their  language  and  behaviour  to  the 
girls.  We  check  any  disorderly  conduct  at  once,  and,  in  selecting  the  apprentices,  moral 
conduct,  good  manners,  and  docile  qualities,  are  always  taken  into  consideration. 

Do  you  refuse  those  as  apprentices  whose  conduct  has  not  been  good  ? — We  do  not  absolutdy  23 
refuse  them,  but  we  put  them  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  this  often  operates  ass 
refusal : the  bulk  of  those  who  have  been  refused  for  incompetency  might  have  been  refused 
pTieTcy'*roiihrhavo  conduct,  as  they  almost  invariably  go  together. 

beenrefusBil  f>r  bad  Do  the  children  ever  run  awav  from  these  works  ? — There  are  cases  where  they  have  run 
conduct,  away,  but  their  parents  generally  keep  them  to : sometimes  they  say  they  came  too  late,  asd  M 

afraid  ihcir  masters  would  scold  them ; but  their  stories  are  generally  lies, 
assigned  wages  paid  monthly  here? — No,  not  now;  formerly  we  paid  our  wages  once 

Wages  formerly  a-month.  The  money  was  paid  at  the  works  in  a bill  [a  bill  with  the  printers’  names  on,  willl 
paidmonihly,  at  the  the  whole  amount  of  the  wages  of  all],  this  they  took  to  the  public-house  to  divide,  and  every  man 
Di^lic-house.  obliged,  to  spend  6d.  in  drink.  We  nad  then  a great  many  absent  on  the  Monday  35 

cot  0 t IS.  after  pay-day  : we  have  had  as  many  as  20, 30,  and  sometimes  40,  out  of  from  160  to  200  men, 
absent,  and  generally  from  drunkenness  ; but  now  we  have  scarcely  any  case  where  a man  stays 
away  on  a Monday  morning.  We  have  a very  stringent  rule  now  suspending  those  who  are 
drunk  on  a Monday  morning  from  their  work  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  and,  in  cases  of 
repeated  neglect  of  this  rule,  we  discharge  them.  ^ 

Do  YOU  see  any  apparent  difference  iu  the  habits  of  the  block-printers  as  to  drunkenness  and 


Inipropci  coiutiict  to 
wbkIs  fem»lu-t  iufrL-- 


, mpnat-voiJu. 
The  uneaunted  the 
most  vulgar  and 
coarse. 

Moral  coadivt,  ;;oi)d 
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Debts,  when  c( 
lacted. 


Difference  to  work- 
ing man  between 
cash  and  credit 
prices. 


irregularity  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  great  improvement  in  tliese  respects. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  it? — I consider  the  improvement,  in  the  habits  of  the  block-printos 
during  the  last  seven  years  to  proceed  from  the  following  causes : — reducing  the  pay  from 
once  B-moiilh  to  once  a-fortnight,  more  strictly  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  men  on  the  15 
Monday.s  after  pay-day,  encouraging  the  most  steady  hands  by  giving  them  a better  share  of 
work  during  the  slack  sea.sons.  Tnc  main  cause  has  been  in  disseminating  temperance  prin- 
ciples, by  lectures,  and  by  distributing  tracts,  Stc.,  showing  the  great  injury  arising  from  using 
intoxicating  drinks.  We  have  now  near  300  consistent  members  of  the  Temperance  Socie^ 
amongst  our  workpeople.  50 

Do  the  workpeople  generally  buy  their  provisions  on  credit  ? — Nearly  all  our  workpeople  buy 
their  provisions  on  cve&t ; some  get  very  much  into  debt ; they  are  always  a fortnight  in  arrear, 
and  some  of  them,  independently  ot  the  fortnight’s  arrear,  have  many  debts  on  thebooks  oflbe 
people  with  whom  they  deal.  I understand  from  those  who  carry  on  the  trade  that  debts  are 
incurred  w'hilst  work  is  plentiful,  and  not  during  a slack  time,  and  they  explain  it  in  this  way:—  5* 
Yvhen  the  time  of  payment  comes,  the  workmen  goes  to  the  shopkeeper  and  says,  ''  I want  a sum 
of  money  for  a particular  purpose,  I cannot  pay  my  shop  this  fortnight,  but  I will  make  it  up 
next  pay-day ; we  have  plenty  of  work.”  This  money  is  probably  spent  in  dissipation,  a slack  may 
then  come,  and  hehas  no  longer  the  power  of  paying  off  the  debt.  The  shopkeeper  then  limih 
his  supply,  for  the  fortnight  fbllovving,  to  the  amount  paid  on  the  last  pay-night,  and  in  tbh 
way  prevents  the  debt  from  Mcumulafing.  These  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  improvids’l 
and  dissipated ; but  the  credit  system  operates  injuriously  upon  all. 

y®'*  ever  inquired  bow  much  the  shopkeeper  would  deduct  for  cash  payment?— Yes  j 1 
have  made  the  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  which  the  shopkeeper  would  deduct,  supposing  we  paaj  . 
ready  money;  but  all  the  shopkeepers  here  conduct  their  buaness  on  a credit  system,™®’ 
would  not  serve  me  at  a lower  cost  for  rea^  money  than  for  a month’s  credit.  But  I am 
that  if  we  could  take  our  ready  money  to  filackbum,  we  could  get  our  provisions,  at  the 
least,  10/.  per  cent  ch^per  than  wo  do  at  Clithero ; there  we  must  allow  for  the  Tnoii^![ 


interest  add^  to  the  priii,  and  beades  that,  the  shopkeeper  must  cover  bis  numerous 


10?.  per  cent,  .saved 
by  cash  payments. 


debts  (which  are  always  greatest  with  the  credit  system)  by  laying  on  an  extra  price  onm 
goods.  I am  sure  I am  inside  the  murk  when  I say  we  could  provisions  10/.  per  «nt. 
cheaper.  ® 
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No.  53.  George  Stringer: — Dec.  20,  1S40. 

I am  foreman  block-printer  at  Mr.  Schwabe’s  works  at  Rhodes.  We  have  tried  double  sets  

9t  these  works,  one  for  lught-work,  and  the  olher  for  day-work:  this  was  only  in  summer.  , 

- - • ..v.*;!  next  morning.  Those  wc  Itcays  trie 


5 The  niffht-set  came  at  sb:  in  the  evening,  and  worked  until  s 

employed  at  night-work  one  whole  rvcck  together  we  changed  to  day-worlc  the  following 

The  parents  frequently  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of  night-work;  though  we  had  Nieht-work  com 
never  any  complaints  as  to  the  health  of  the  children.  I think,  however,  it  stands  to  reason  plained  of. 

10  that  it  would  affect  them.  We  have  never  tried  it  for  any  great  length  of  time;  never  for 
Jon^er  than  two  months  consecutively.  The  work  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  is  produced  in 
the'day;  decidedly  worse.  Night-work  might  be  avoided  by  masters  in  a great  many  places. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  uneducated  parents  care  nothing  about  the  e<hication  of  their  /jci,jc&tion : i»no- 
cliilclren ; they  think  that  they  confer  a lavour  on  the  school  by  sending  their  children,  even  runt  parents  do  not 
15  where  the  schooling  is  given  gratis ; and  we  find  it  generally  the  case  that  when  some  atten-  t'"*’  educa- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  children,  the  parents  have  besji  better  educiited  than  those  about  th«-'ir  chil- 

them  of  the  same  class.  We  have  many  cases  where  the  same  opportunities  of  educating 
their  children  have  e-xisted  to  parents,  which  have  been  talten  advantage  of  by  some,  and 
neglected  by  others. 

20  Those  children  who  have  bad  the  benefit  of  education  manifest  it  by  being  more  attentive  Increased  value  o( 
to  orders,  by  receiving  orders  more  readily,  perceiving  your  intention  more  quickly,  and  being  etlucaied  children 
more  prompt  generally.  ' lorworv. 

I have  attended  as  superintendent  of  a Sunday-school.  Mr.  Schwabe  has  encouraged  edu- 
cation very  much.  We  have  a rule  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  who  cannot  both  read 
25  and  write. 

In  my  opinion  the  training  system*  is  the  best ; it  is  a much  belter  training  for  entering  Training  system 
them  upon  their  duties ; they  arc  quicker  than  by  the  old  system.  I think  it  would  be  a great  recommended, 
advantage  to  a child  to  have  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  which  it  is  to  pursue  in  after- 
life brought  before  it  in  infancy  (for  example,  descriptions  of  the  various  processes  of  printing, 

30  dveing,  cutting  blocks,  compounding  colours,  for  children  to  be  employed  in  print-works ; and 
other  trades  in  the  same  manner).  I am  certain  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  bo  thus 
trained ; and  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  made  to  interest  and  relieve  the  tediousneis  of  edu- 
cation. It  would  lead  to  the  early  di.scrimination  of  the  particular  bent  of  each  child's  mind. 

This  will  appear  more  requisite  as  the  dirision  of  labour  is  more  genei-ally  in  use. 

.35  We  find  great  difficulty  wit.h  those  who  have  not  been  educated  : se  much  so,  that  the  rule  Unctlucaled  cbil- 
before  mentioned  has  been  put  in  force,  even  with  regard  to  the  teerers.  It  is  requisite  that  troublesome, 
they  should  be  able  to  read  the  names  of  the  coloui-s,-as  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  fetch  them 
from  the  shop. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  printers  to  be  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  a.s  they  have  to  calculate  the  Necessity  for  cdu- 
40  amount  of  their  work  and  wages,  and  much  trouble  is  saved  to  tlie  book-ki>eper  when  tliese  arc 
correct.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  tllat  they  should  be  able  to  read  writing. 

Lying  is  a great  apparent  vice  in  those  children  who  have  not  been  educated,  and  likewise  Moral  defects  of 
pilfering : they  appear  to  have  no  sense  of  moral  obligation  ; they  are  more  sulky,  and  morose,  the  uneducntccl. 
aud  insolent  in  their  manners,  and  not  so  trustworthy,  os  those  who  have  had  some  education  : 

45  they  are  always  rude,  and  make  game  of  those  who  are  deformed,  crippled,  or  aged  people  ; 
they  have  no  respect  for  age,  and  thev  show  a great  want  of  conaidcratiou  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  They  are  very  disorderly  and  noisy,  and  when  they  leave  the  works  they  think  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  any  mischief  they  please.  Complaints  of  disturbances  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  are  very  frequent;  they  disturb  places  of  worship,  interrupting  the  people  going  in  and 
50  coming  out;  they  make  noises  at  the  doors  of  their  neighbours  by  dancing  and  throwing 
stones. 

We  enforce  decency  and  respectful  conduct  towards  the  women  and  girls  \vho  are  employed  indecent  lichaviour 
in  the  works;  any  indecent  behaviour  or  rudeness  meets  with  instant  dismissal.  We  teach  punished  by  dismis- 
respect  as  far  as  we  can  ; we  encourage  those  who  .show  civility ; and  the  general  boha- 
t>  Tiour  of  the  young  persons  employed  in  tbise  works  undergoes  a regular  investigation  about 
eve^  three  months. 

They  seldom  run  away  from  these  works ; their  interest  lies  the  other  way : but  we  have  a 
few  cases,  generally  from  idleness,  never  from  cruelty.  Crnelfy  is  strictly  prohibited  : those 
GO  " No  block-printer  or  other  person  is  allowed  to 


' Foreman  indicts  the 


a child.  One  slap  on  the  hand  is  the  only  punishment.  This  Ls  inflicted  with  a flat 
piece  of  wood;  it  frightens  rather  than  hurts  them.  The  foreman  is  the  only  person  who  is 
allowed  to  inflict  this  punishment,  which  is  only  applied  in  extreme  cases : if  it  does  not  answer  pimishtnenL 
a ter  being  once  tried  they  are  dismissed.  Tlie  printers  don’t  like  attending  at  the  proper  Punishments  once 
itne  on  a Monday  morning  (six  in  summer,  and  daylight  in  winter).  One  reason  is,  that  there  uniuecess- 

for  the  child  on  a Monday  morning,  as  he  has  to  proparo  before  tlie  printers  can  ■ 

gin  to  work.  But  the  more  usual  real  reason  is,  that  the  printers  are  more  out  of  order  on  Habils  of  printers- 
mornings,  owing  to  the  debauchery  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  (This  alludes 
b ^ printers.)  I nave  known  extreme  cases,  where  they  spent  IOj.  and  more  in  drinkt 
70  fh  ^ think,  with  their  present  wages,  they  can  afford  more  than  2f.  or  3j.,  though 

generally  spend  all  they  can.  We  have  a few  men  who  have  saved  200/. ; but  it  has  Saving  amo!igs^ 


The  system  pursued  in  the  school  at  Rhodes  is  somelhing  like  the  Scotch  training  system. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Pbint  GaouKos.  thirty  years,  and  great  carefulness.  There  are  two  cases  of  this  here ; but  it  is  very 

Evince  unusual  for  the  printers  to  save  at  all.  Those  two  cases  which  I have  known  here  were  persons 

collected  by  who  did  not  receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages.  They  have  both  large  families ; one,  a Scotch. 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  man,  has  six  or  seven  children ; the  other,  an  Englishman,  has  nine.  They  could  both  read 

— ~ and  write  a little,  but  not  much.  They  might  be  acquainted  with  the  comnoou  rules  of  arith-  5 

■ ■ meric,  hut  not  much  of  this  neither. 

Four  absent  from  ^ ® have  very  few  absent  on  the  ground  of  illness,  but  we  have  had  four  deaths.  These  were, 
illness.  one  from  drunkenness,  aged  50,  since  dead  ; one  from  paralysis,  aged  60  ; one  from  old  age. 

Instance.  aged  70 ; and  one  child  dead  from  fever ; and  the  assistant-foreman  also  has  been  confined  to 

. from  typhus  fever  for  12  weeks.  ID 

The  Ignorant  negh-  Drunkenness  is  the  commonest  vice  of  printers.  Some  of  the  most  ignorant  are  very  nwli- 
comfOTt  °°'^**'*  gant  as  to  titeir  domestic  comfoit : others  that  are  better  educated  look  more  to  this.  The 
The  better  educsted  English  are  gcnerdly  more  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  theii-  houses  than 
more  careful.  the  Scotch  or  Irish. 

Improvement  in  the  I have  noticed  a very  coosiderahle  alteration  for  the  better  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  may  15 
habits  of  printers  of  be  partly  attributed  to  Mr.  Schwabe’s  better  regulations,  and  partly  to  constant  and  regular 
employment. 


The  ignorant  negli- 
gent of  domestic 
comfort. 


Fever  prevaleot- 
Reasons  assigned 
for  this. 


Parents  take  care 
to  have  their  chil- 
dren vaccinated. 


employment. 

Fever  is  rather  prevalent  in  this  district  this  year ; it  is  a sort  of  lingering,  rather  than  molig. 
Tifint  typhus.  I attribute  it  to.inefficient  draining:  it  has  chiefly  prevailed  where  the  houses  are 
ill-drained,  and  the  people  themselves  are  negligent  as  compared  with  the  others.  Sobriety  20 
and  cleanliness,  combined  nith  care  in  selecting  the  sites,  and  improving  the  drainage  of  the 
houses,  would  tend  to  check  fever  in  this  district  very  much. 

We  have  not  as  yet  taken  any  steps  as  regards  vaccination.  The  parents  appear  to  take 
more  inter^t  in  this  than  in  most  other  things : they  generally  send  their  children  to  be  vacrin-. 
ated.  There  have  been  a few  cases  of  small-pox  in  outworks,  but  very  few : about  six  or  seven  25 
cases  in  thi'ee  years. 


No.  53.  Mr.  Jones,  foreman : — 


Dec.  21,  1840. 


You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  chemical  department  of  these  works,  I understand? — Yes, 
I am. 


Jlloess  of  the  work- 
men arising  from 
the  fumes  of  the 
colours. 


Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the  workmen  of  the  fumes  arising  from  colours  used  3 
in  the  trade  being  injurious  to  health  ? — I have  heard  some  of  the  men  in  me  colour  shop  and 


Ingredients  of  the 
coloura. 


Process  of  prepar- 
ing the  colours. 


machine-printing  shop  complain  of  sickness  and  giddiness  whilst  preparing  and  using  seme 
coloura,  but  they  soon  become  accustomed  fo  it. 

What  colours  were  they? — Steam-green  and  steam-blue  (so  called  from  a steaming  process 
they  undergo,  in  order  to  make  the  colours  permanent) : but  if  it  is  injurious  at  all,  it  is  to  35 
those  only  who  make  the  colours,  and  not  to  those  who  work  them  alVer  they  are  made,  unless 
in  a warm  state. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  these  colours  ?— Pmssiaies  of  potash  (prussic  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  potash)  is  used  in  both  green  and  blue. 

Is  there  any  process  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  warm  the  colour? — Yes:  in  the  process  of  40 
thickening  it  is  warmed  to  a boiling  heat ; farina,  starch,  or  flour  are  then  added  to  give  the 


Preparing  colours. 


ice  only  time  at  which  prussic  acid  or  any  other  acid  is  evolved  is  during  this  process,  wtien 
the  colour  is  in  a boiling  state,  no  vapour  is  evolved  in  its  cold  state.  45 

Are  there  any  children  employed  in  your  colour-shop  ? — No,  there  are  not ; they  are  all  mea- 
lu  what  state  are  the  colours  used  in  machine-printing  ? — They  are  used  waiTn ; and  I have 
beard  some  of  the  him  complain  of  sickness  and  giddiness,  like  the  men  in  the  colour-shop. 

Are  there  any  children  eraploj'ed  in  the  nmcliiiie-printing  shop? — No:  the  youngest  per- 
sons employed  in  machine-priating  are  the  back-tenders  and  plaiiers  down : these  are  usually  50 
either  apprentices  or  young  boys  from  14  to  18  years  old : we  have  none  under  that  age  in  our 
machine-printing  shop. 

x\re  the  same  colours  used  in  block  printing  ? — Yes  they  are. 

Are  they  prepared  in  the  same  manner? — No,  they  are  always  prepared  in  a cold  state,  and 
are  very  much  diluted  with  water.  55 

State  the  process  of  preparing  the  colours  for  block-priuting?-i-Prussiate  of  potash  and 
other  ingredients  are  dissolved  in  cold  water:  for  thickening  we  use  a cold  solution  of  gum 
Senegal,  or  of  British  gum ; it  is  then  fit  for  use.  In  this  process  no  gas  can  escape,,  excepting 
acetic  acad,  so  that  the  block -printer  always  uses  his  colour  in  the  same  cold  state. 

Wltot  is  the  general  heat  of  the  block-printing  shop?— The  usual  heat  is  from  65®  to  70“  60 
of  Fahrenheit.  ^ ^ 

Do  you  think  the  beat  of  the  workshop  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  evaporation  of  any 
noxious  ingredient  either  in  the  colouring  matter  on  the  pieces,  or  in  the  tubs  ? — I do  not  think 
mat  the  heat  of  the  work^cq)  affects  them  in  the  least:  in  madder-work  acetic  acid,  which 
IS  a common  ingredient  in  all  colours,  escapes  more  than  any  other  in  the  form  of  gas;  this  65 


is  thrown  off  at  a very  low  temperature,  even  at  the  free»Iug  point;  but  supposing  that  the 
w orkshop  were  heated  to  212®  I do  not  think  that  even  tlien  anv  escane  of  »as  could  occur 


w orkshop  were  heated  to  212®  I do  not  think  that  even  tlien  any  escape  of  oas  could  occur 
from  the  colouring  matter  on  the  pieces ; if  the  colour  iuelf  were  left  in  the  shop,  heated  to 
212®,  no  doubt  the  case  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  making;  in  tlie  usual  temperature  of  the 
workshop  the  only  evaporation  which  could  take  place  from  the  colour  on  the  pieces  and  ia  76 
Jbe  tubs  would  be  from  the  water  and  acetic  acid;  a little  hem-r  used,  as  I said  before,  in- 
most colours.  ® , 
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Would  this  be  apparent  in  a person  going  into  a workshop?— A stranger  going  through  a 
nrinlinff-shop  would  perceive  it ; it  has  a sourish  smell,  somewhat  like  vinegar ; those  who  are 
Lcustoined  to  it  never  do,  and  I conceive  it  to  be  not  at  all  injurious.  I have  never  heard  of 
a single  instance  of  a block-printer  complaining  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  colours  upon  himself. 

5 Is  there  any  process  after  leaving  the  printing-shop  in  which  a noxious  gaa  is  likely  to  be 
7 there  is  no  process  exce^Jt  that  of  steaming,  in  which  I think  it  probable  a gas 

*^DeMribe  the  process  of  steaming  ?— The  pieces,  after  having  been  printed,  are  wound  on 
on  to  hollow  tin  cylinders,  perforated  with  holes;  steam  is  then  injected  into  the  interior  of 
10  the  cylinders,  and  forces  itself  through  the  holes,  and  so  throtigh  the  folds  of  the  cloth : this 
process  fixes  the  colours,  and  makes  them  indelible. 

^ Do  vou  suppose  that  any  noxious  gas  escapes  in  this  process  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of  any ; 
and  if  there  were  the  steaming  process  is  carried  on  in  a separate  roonr  in  which  there  are  no 
persons  working.  The  steam  escapes  through  the  roof  by  venis  made  for  the  purpose. 

15  ^ How  do  you  find  the  men  in  the  colour-shops  as  to  health? — The  men  in  our  colour-shop 
are  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  works : we  have  one  man  70  years  of  age,  and  another  63  ; ilia 
rest  are  chiefly  young  men. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  of  men  who  have  worked  in  a colour  shop  from  childhood  ? 

I ijnow  a case  of  a man  of  50  who  has  been  a colounnan  all  his  life,  and  has  enjoyed  very 

'20  good  health. 


Lancashike 
Print  Grounds. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esc.;. 


Process  of  steam- 
ing. 


Good  health  of  the 
men  in  the  colour- 
shops. 


Messrs.  Wood  and  Weight’s  Works,  near  Manchester. 

No.  54.  James  Egerton,  aged  14,  plaiter-do\ni: — Dec.  17,  1840. 

Have  you  lost  much  time  from  ill  healtli? — No,  I can’t  say  I have.  1 have  never  lost  above  No.  64. 
four  days  since  I began  work. 

25  Have  jrou  ever  been  unwell  from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  arising  from  the  colour  ? — Yes ; I Illness,  and  cause 
lost  one  day  a short  time  ago,  while  I was  in  the  rnachiaii-room.  The  macliino  I was  plaiting  theveof. 
down  was  printing  steam-blue,  ami  it  made  me  senseless,  and  they  were  obliged  to  t^e  me 
borne  in  the  van. 

Did  you  return  to  work  the  next  day  ? — Yes  ; I came  the  next  day,  but  I fell  maizy,  and  T Returns  to  vrork 

30  went  home  again  in  the  afternoon ; but  I walked  myself  that  time. 

Did  you  feel  quite  well  on  the  morning  following  ? — No ; I never  felt  any  difference  from  my 
usual  next  morning. 

Was  there  any  other  machine  working  steam-blue  in  the  same  shop  ? — No  ; but  there  was  a 
machine  printing  steam-gveen  in  the  same  shop  that  day. 

35  Do  steam-blue  and  steam-greeii  always  affect  you  iu  the  same  way? — Yes,  mom  or  li*as  ; Always  affected 
but  I never  was  senseless  but  that  time.  *ofou*  same 

Is  your  mother  a healthy  person  ? — No  ; slio  is  very  delicate,  mid  luis  always  been  so.  j 

What  docs  she  usually  complain  of? — Her  stomach  is  never  right,  and  she  is  oftcui  troubled 
with  wind. 

40  Is  your  falher  healthy? — Why,  not  altogether ; he  loses  time  occasionally  with  illness:  he  is 
off  from  his  work  just  now  on  that  account. 

No.  55.  Blr.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  chemical  department,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  tlie  case: — 

When  I first  saw  the  boy  Egerton  he  was  in  the  arms  of  tlie  machine-printer:  his  eyes  were  No.  5a. 

45  fixed,  and  his  body  was  affected  with  nervous  twitchings ; his  head  was  slightly  turned  to  one 
side,  and  would  be  nearly  in  the  position  it  would  be  in  wliilst  at  work.  I-Je  continued  in  this 
state  for  an  hour  and  a half ; in  about  two  hours  from  the  time  the  ^Tnptoms  appeared  he 
became  exceedingly  sick,  and  vomited.  After  that  he  appeared  to  recover ; but  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  and  was  sent  home  in  the  van.  He  returned  next  morning  to  his  wo  rk  at  eight  o’clock, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health : but  he  complained  of  giddiness,  and  was  obligiHl  to  return  home 
in  ihe  afternoon : he  walked,  however,  this  time.  He  returned  us  usual  to  work  the  following 
“oming,  and  has  not  been  since!  affected. 

No.  56.  Daniel  Ashton,  macbine-printei*,  working  iu  the  same  shop,  gave  the 
loUowing  account  of  the  case:— 


No.  56- 
Illness  of  a pluter- 


Did  you  see  the  boy  Egerton  whilst  he  was  affected  by  the  vapour  from  the  steam-blue 
colour  '—Yes,  I did. 

^ ^ “ nearly  os  you  can  what  occurred  on  that  occasion.  down  caused  by  the 

plaiting  down,  and  his  master  told  him  to  leave  that  Job,  and  go  some-  vapours  from  the 
60  SDofe  ’ ™&de  no  answer,  and  the  man  said  he  was  stupid  for  not  answering  when  he  was  steam-blue  colour. 

1 If  to  him  just  then,  for  he  was  busy  cleaniug  the  “doctor;*’  but 

man  ■ ^ fini^d  he  called  out  again,  but  the  lad  never  moved  juid  never  spoke,  and  the 
and  to  strike  him  for  being  so  stupid,  but  I liappenecl  to  look  towards  tlie  lad, 

not  Well  ” with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  quite  fixed,  so  1 said,  ‘ ' Don’t  strike  him,  lie’s 

65  to  him  it  was  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  he  first  called  to  the  time  we  went  up 

and  a half  continued  just  in  the  same  state  for  an  hour 

put  into  th  Cln^ke  came  up  then.  By  and  bye  he  began  io  throw  up,  and  then  he  was 


I say  it  was  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  he  first  called  to  the  time  v 

thent--'-  • • • 

Mr.  ( _ _ 

die  ^1  ^ Next  morning  he  "^came  to  Ids  work  again,  but  went  home  in 

armflr..„»i  .‘^"‘pl^ning  of  giddiness;  but  lie  came  to  his  work  as  usual  next  moming; 

ri:^ieQUy  q»jte 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lamcaskirb 
Print  Grounds. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.L.Kennedy,  Esq. 

No.  67. 

Insensibllily  ccca* 
sioned  by  ivorkiag 
Among  ‘the  colour.’ 


Illness  btounbt  on 
by  working  in  the 
dryiug-slove. 


h 18 

No.  57.  John  Evmis,  aged  18,  back-tenter  in  the  inacbine-room 

Were  you  ever  unwell  from  the  effects  of  the  colour? — Yes,  I was  once  made  ill  by  It. 

What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  ?— I was  filling  the  colour-box,  and  my  head  was  over  the 
smoking  tub  of  colour.  ip.’ 

Can  you  remember  your  sensations  at  the  time? — Yes;  at  fimt  I felt  giddy,  and  after  that  I 5 
fainted  away  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  condition  ? — I can't  say,  but  I think  only  a very  short  time ; 

1 got  up  and  walked  across  the  yard  to  the  roller -shop. 

Did  you  recover  immediately  ? — No,  I shook  all  over,  and  my  arras  became  stiff. 

Had  you  any  assistance? — ^Yes,  the  machine-printers  rubbed  me  all  over,  and  I soon  came  10 
round,  and  I walked  home  by  myself  without  help. 

Did  you  feel  any  remains  of  the  attack  next  day  ? — No,  I felt  quite  well  the  next  day. 

Drying-Stove. 

No.  58.  Samuel  Bunch,  age  not  known,  probably  18  years  old  : — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ? — About  14  months.  15 

IVhat  did  Tou  work  at  before  you  came  into  this  room? — I was  at  a cooler  job,  in  the  blue- 
dye  house. 

Do  you  find  that  the  warmer  employment  has  had  any  effect  on  your  health? — ^Yes,  I had 
pretty  good  health  when  I was  in  the  blue-dye  house,  but  very  soon  after  I came  to  this  warm 
job  1 did  not  feel  very  well ; I suppose  it  was  the  change,  and  I felt  myself  getting  gradually  20 
worse,  until  I was  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed. 

How'  long  were  you  confined  bythis  illness? — I was  confined  to  the  house  for  a week,  and  I 
was  six  we^s  out  of  work  at  that  time. 

How  were  you  affected? — In  my  stomach:  I could  not  eat;  I was  irregular  in  iny  bowels, 
and  I had  a bad  pain  in  my  head.  25 

Do  the  young  women  who  work  in  this  room  complain  of  ill  health? — Yes,  I have  often 
heard  them  complain  of  headache. 

Do  you  experience  this  more  at  onetime  than  another? — Why,  I don’t  know,  but  sometimes 
they  are  printing  steam-blue  in  the  inachiue-sliop  below,  and  the  smell  comes  ihrough  the 
boards,  and  we  sometimes  think  it  is  that,  and  the  heat  together,  which  makes  us  feel  ill.  30 


No.  59.  Daniel  Athlon,  aged  36  years,  machine  printer : — Dee.  17,  1840. 

No.  69.  [Printing  resist  chrome-orange,  i.  e.  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphuret  of  copper ; and  resist  white 

paste,  i e.  sulphuret  of  copper  with  a very  small  portion  of  lead.] 

Do  you  feel  any  inconvenience  from  printing  these  colours? — Y’es,  they  affect  ray  head  a 
good  deal.  It  Is  the  Jly  from  the  blanket  that  gets  into  my  stomach.  35 

Wliat  means  do  you  lake  to  prevent  this  ? — I put  small  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  up  my  nostrils. 

W ha:  effect  does  the  fly  produce  upon  you  ? — It  -makes  my  eyes  and  nose  run  a little  as  if  I 
had  a bad  cold  in  my  head. 

Dust  from  the  Wanket  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  vapour  arising  from  the  colour  ? — No,  it  is  the  dust  from  the  blan- 
^ colour. 

. Do  steam-blue  and  steam-green  affect  you  also  ? — I had  ratlier  by  half  work  stcam-blne  and 

Pjin  in  the  stomach,  steam-green  than  those  colours ; they  scarcely  affect  me  at  all.  I do  sometimes  feel  a little 
Be  anwoik'  " tci  Stomach;  but  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

ve*iS'o‘-dr  ^ what  age  did  you  begin  to  work?  When  1 was  years  old  I began  by  being  a teercr. 

Formeriy  children  Were  you  mucb  beaten  when  a boy  7 — Yes,  I was  very  badly  beaten  sometimes.  Tlic  man  45 
irwied  cniellj.  not  so  whom  1 teered  for  once  knocked  me  dowu  with  hia  fist ; but  I do  not  think  there  is  as  muib 
" thrashing  now  as  there  used  to  be  ; formerly  if  a man  got  a drop  of  drink  in  liim  he  would 

thrash  hia  teerers  like  a good  one. 


Messrs.  Darbyshire  and  Pope,  Cnlclietb,  near  Manchester. 


No.  UO. 


No  regular  hours 
of  work. 

Instance  of  working 
long  houi-s. 


The  man's  ovn  child 
II  years  old. 

Other  men  worked 
till  12  nest  day. 


No.  SO.  Robert  Kellat,  block  printer  : — Dee.  1840.  50 

Wliere  did  you  work  before  you  came  here  ? — At  Mr.  Cowsill’s  at  Blackford  Bridge. 

Did  you  work  much  at  night  whilst  in  his  employ? — Yes,  I did,  that  is  one  of  the  worst  shops 
for  night-work. 

W hat  were  the  regular  hours  ofwork  there? — There  were  no  regular  hours,  it  was  jr^st  as  the 
orders  were  wanted.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  instance  in  which  you  worked  exceedingly  long  hours?— 
Yes,  I do  ; I remember  either  in  August  or  Septe.mber  last  I started  at  six  o’ dock  one  morning, 
and  it  was  one  o’clock  the  following  morning  when  I went  out  of  the  shop;  as  I was  going  out 
the  foreman  called  -me  back  and  ordered  me  to  return  by  six  o’clock.  I came  again  at  six 
in  the  morning  after  being  away  five  houi-s  and  worked  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  the 
foreman  came  ^in  to  me  to  see  if  I could  make  it  convenient  to  be  back  again  at  12  o’clock 
that  night ; but  I did  not  go.  as  I considered  it  rather  unfeeling  in  them  to  expect  me  to  do  - 
so,  for  my  own  child  liad  worked  with  me  all  those  hours,  and  she  was  but  11  years  old. 

Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  retu  m at  12  o’dock  ?— Yes,  there  were  three 
men ; but  they  had  not  been  employing  their  own  children  as  teerers,  and  they  came  back 
at  12  and  worked  till  12  the  nest  day. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN-. 
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Did  you  find  much,  difficulty  in  keeping  your  own  child  nwake? — Ye=s,  she  became  very 
sleepy  about  nine  o’clock,  her  usual  Ix'd-time ; for  slie  had  never  boon  asleep  all  the  time  we 
were  at  work,  and  we  had  very  little  time  for  our  meals. 

What  means  did  you  take  to  keep  her  awake? — I had  to  shako  her  frequently,  and  beat  her 
5 a litrle  sometimes  if  she  made  had  worlc. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  ? — Yea.  tlic  following  week  I had  to  come  at  12  o’clock 
at  night  and  work  until  12  o’clock  tlic  next  ilay.  My  child  became  ill  vi‘n’  soon  after  we 
began  working,  and  vomited  eveiy  three  or  four  minutes  until  about  two  o’cIock.  when  I took 
her  home  and  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  brought  her  back  ngahi  at  fivi!  o’clock  the  same 
10  morning.  She  was  not  fit  to  come,  but  I was  very  much  pressed,  so  she  liad  to  go  on  working 
unffi  Iz  o’clock. 

Did  your  child  become  scrioitdy  ill  after  this? — No,  1 cannot  say  tliat  slie  did,  sho  wa.s  not 
quite  well,  but  slie  was  obliged  to  attend  to  her  work. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  night-work  ? — ^Tliat  it  woulil  bo  the  greatest  blessing  to  both  block- 
15  printers  and  children  if  it  could  bo  done  witlioul.  It  is  very  bard  upon  cliiklrcu  wbon  iboy  lose 
their  rest. 

Were  you  not  at  Blackford  Bridge  a few  days  since  ? — Yes,  I w'as. 

Did  you-not  speak  to  a very  little  boy  there  of  the  name  of  Hellin  and  give  lura  a penny? 
—Yes,  1 believe  I did,  but  I got  no  answer  from  him. 

20  Do  you  know  what  nge  he  is  ? — Ho  is  seven  years  old,  Sir. 

Did  he  work  much  at  night  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I liavc  seen  that  child  work  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  II  at  night  for  a week  together  on  an  average. 

For  whom  did  he  teer  ? — For  his  fallier,  and  he  worked  him  quite  past  his  strength.  I saw 
him  one  morniog,  when  his  father  bad  given  over  work  at  breakfast  time,  fall  fast  asleep  on  tho 
25  cold  flags.* 


No.  61.  Thomas  Sidlread,  block-printer: — 

Where  did  you  work  before  you  came  here  ? — I have  worked  at  almost  all  tho  sliops  in  this 
county. 

Where  did  you  work  most  night-work? — Wiy,  I think  the  longest  time  I was  worked,  and 
30  the  latest  at  mght,  was  at  Toltington,  behind  Bury, 

Can  you  remember  any  particular  instances  ? — Yes,  I remember  once,  when  I fimt  took  shop 
there,  I could  not  get  a teercr : one  child  i“<m  away  who  hud  bom  working  all  night,  timl  I did 
not  like  to  make  her  come  after  that,  jus  her  mother  said  she  wa-s  not  fit;  liowcver,  the  fureniun 
found  me  a lad  (they  called  him  Punch);  ho  was  nut  a regxihir  let^rev.  his  n»gulav  work  was  to 
35  swero  the  shop,  but  there  was  not  anotlier,  so  I was  oliliged  to  take  tins  only  oiio  there  wis, 
and  he  had  been  working  all  tho  day  before. 

What  lime  did  you  begin  at  night? — Bet  ween  eight  iind  nine  o'elock  on  the  Wednesday  night; 
but  the  boy  had  bi*en  swoi'ping  tlie  shop  from  WediU'Kthiy  mniiiiiig. 

When  <hd  you  give  over  working? — ^»\'liy,  sir,  j'ou  will  scjircely  believe  it,  hut  it  is  true — 
^0  I never  left  the  shop  till  six  o’eloekon  llie  SuUirdiiy  morning;  iuul  I hiid  never  slopjK'd  working 
all  that  time,  excepting  for  Jin  hour  <jr  two.  and  that  boy  with  inc  jtll  tho  lime. 

Did  these  long  hours  nftect  your  liealth  or  that  of  the  boy  ? — I Wiis  kjiock('d  up,  and  tho  boy 
was  almost  insontihle;  iflHlt)i)pedamimitfi,hewasfjistaslecpinnmomoiit.  On  the  Friday  I was 
printing  a piece,  and  the  block  did  not  exactly  fit  the  pattern,  so  I sent  I’linch  to  fasten  the  piece 
45  to  a post  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  I might  stretch  it;  lie  was  so  sleepy  that  he.  took  the 
piece  across  where  the  other  men  were  working,  which  he  would  uevor  have  done  if  he  had  been 
properly  awalie.  However,  lie  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  ihu  end 
of  me  piece  when  I was  leaning  niy  weight  upon  it,  and  1 full  down  an  open  8tairea.se  whicli 
was  at  niy  back,  and  hurt  mysefl'  vciy  mucli.  I did  not  recover  it  for  scmie  time.  This  child's 
50  parents  neglected  to  give  him  food,  and  the  people  I lodged  with  Imd  not  taken  cure  lo  prcjiarc 
me  enough,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  withotit  food  from  dinnrT-timc  one  day  until  breakfust  the 
next  day,  as  I dared  not  send  the  hoy  for  any  food,  as  I was  afraid  ho  would  give*  me  tlic  slip 
and  run  away,  and  I could  not  get  anolhor ; so  we  hotli  went  without  food  all  Ihut  time. 

Were  these  long  hours  castomaiy,  or  only  occasionally  worked  ? — No,  they  worked  regularly 
^ery  long  hours  ; it  was  quite  a regular  thing  witli  them.  There  were  men  there,  and  chilUrcu 
who  came  on  a Monday  morning  and  staid  till  Saturday  night,  .slept  and  cat  their  food 

How  far  did  the  children  live  from  the  works  ? — ^About  tlireo-quartcrs  of  a mile. 


No.  62.  Margaret  Morris,  nearly  10  years  old,  teerer  : — 

^ere  did  you  work  before  you  came  hero  ? — I used  to  work  at  Mr.  Hulmu’s. 
bat  age  were  you  when  you  fimt  went  to  work  1.1101X3  ? — I was  going  in  eight  years  old. 

' . yo“  ever  work  all  night  there  ?— Yes,  many  a time  I worlu'il  all  night  and  all  day  too  ; 
have  gone  at  eight  in  the  morning,  worked  all  day  and  all  night,  until  eight  tlic 
^ morning.  < « 

Did  you  ever  work  in  the  niglit  only  ?— Yes,  then  I used  to  go  at  12  at  night  and  stay  than 

next  day  at  noon.  & 3 > b J 


Laj^casuibb 
Print  Grounds. 

Evidence 
oollcctort  hy 
J.  L.  Kffunedij,  Esq. 
Child  aevur  slept. 
Meaiix  takvD  t»  keep 
tho  child  awukc. 
Iiistnnce  of  vorking 
#t  niiflu. 

Child  Diivnill,  but 
to  continue 
woikinff. 

Nut  «)  ill  ae  to  kevo 
lier  \fuik. 

Nl>;lit-wnrk  very  hard 
upon  clkildrcR. 


Very  loiiy  hours  work- 
ud  hy  a child  of  soven 
ynu*  old. 


Night-work — 
instance  of; 


begins  At  nine 
u'cliiek  at  ; 
leavc-s  ofF  at  six 
o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning. 

IlcaUb  afPcutiid  by 
over-working. 


Accident  from  over- 
workinK;. 

Child  not  supplied 
with  food. 


Worked  long  hours 
regularly. 


No.  62. 
Night-work. 


Changed  at  twelve 
at  night. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lamcasbiks  Wilo  did  you  teer  for,  a woman  or  a man? — A wom^.  , 

Pbirt  GaouNDs.  g}ie  g^er  beat  you  ? — Aye,  many  a time ; she  used  to  make  me  ciy  very  otten  with  beat- 

•pvUWcft  ing  me.  and  I used  to  stay  away  from  my  work  I was  » be^en. 

TOllected  Uv  Do  you  know  any  Uule  girls  who  work  there  now  who  get  beaten . Yes.  I knon  a little  lass 
J.  L.  Kennedy, that  works  there  now,  named  J ane  Gradwell,  that  gets  dreadfully  beaten , she  shows  me  lumps  5 
Women  and  web-  on  her  head  where  she  has  been  struck.  n i a t_t  i . . 

printers.  Does  she  work  for  a woman  too  ?— Yes,  slie  works  for  a woman  called  Ann  Hooky,  and  she 

Cruelty  to  children,  ^yorks  there  now. 

Instance  of  cruelty- 


Callender  and  Bickham’s,  Biatlshaw  Hall,  near  Bolton. 


Seven  persons  sleep 
in  the  same  room. 


Hours  of  work. 
Night-work. 


No.  63.  Betty  Platt,  a teerer,  wearing  a cap P'eb.  20,  1841.  lo 

You  seem  to  have  been  unwell  J what  has  been  the  matter  with  you? — I have  had  a ferar, 
and  am  only  just  getting  better. 

Where  do  you  live? — At  Harwood  Lea. 

What  is  the  situation  of  your  house?— It  is  in  the  bottom  of  a valley,  and  near  a dirty  brook. 

Have  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  had  the  fever  besides  yourself? — Yea,  a sister  and  a 15 
brother  had  it  besides  me. 

Had  any  of  your  neighbours  the  fever  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  in  two  families  they  had  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  about  three  people  in  each  fe.mily  were  ill. 

How  many  of  you  sleep  in  one  room  ? — There  are  seven  of  us  live  in  the  same  house,  and 
we  all  sleep  in  the  same  room. — [Joseph  HobsoTi.  We  are  something  the  same  at  our  houses  20 
there  is  sa^y  too  much  of  tHs  here]. 

What  is  your  father  ? — He  is  an  engine-tenter  in  a cool-pit. 

At  what  hour  in  the  morning  rlo  you  begin  work? — I begin  at  seven  in -the  morning,  and 
work  till  seven  at  night 

Did  you  ever  work  at  night? — Yes,  I worked  all  night  once,  but  I did  not  like  it  so  well.  25 

What  time  did  you  go  to  work  when  you  worked  all  night?— I began  at  12  at  night,  and 
worked  till  12  the  next  day. 

[This  girl  ivas  teering  for  Joseph  Hobson,  No.  65.] 


No.  64.  David  TP'aring,  aged  12  years: — 


No.  64. 

Hours  of  work. 


Twelving 

IbuT  nights  in  the 

wedc. 

Have  suffered  from 
night-work;  father 
and  mother  have 
had  fever. 

Family— four  girls 
and  t\ri>  bo}‘8. 
Sixsleepin  onsbed. 


At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  work  ? — I began  when  1 was  eight  years  old,  and  I have  worked 
four  years. 

What  hours  do  you  work  rrgiilarly? — From  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night. 

Have  you  work^  much  night-work? — Yes,  I have. 

WTiat  are  the  hours  when  you  work  night-work? — When  I o.m  ttoclving  I begin  at  12  at 
night  and  work  till  12  in  the  day. 

How  many  days  in  a week  can  you  do  this  ? — I have  douc  it  throe  or  four  days  in  a week. 

Have  you  ever  been  ill  from  working  at  night? — No,  not  as  I know  of.  Father  and 
mother  have  had  the  fever,  and  one  of  my  sisters  Imd  the  dropsy. 

WTiere  do  you  live? — At  Harwood  about  a mile  from  liere. 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ? — Wo  have  four  wenches  and  two  lads. 

How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house? — Only  one. 

How  many  sleep  in  a bed? — Six  sleep  in  one  bed,  father  and  mother,  and  two  wenches 
sleep  at  top,  and  two  wenches  at  bottom,  and  Jem  and  me  sleeps  in  another  bed,  but  it’s 
a very  httle  *un. 

Wliat  have  you  for  dinner  ?— Tatoes  mostly,  and  sometimes  a butter-cake  [bread  and  butter] 
and  sometimes  porridge,  just  os  it  leets  [happens.] 


30 


35 


45 


Effects  of  tub-blue 
Sta'c  of  the  trade. 


Children  ill-treated 
formei'h',  rot  so 
much  now. 


Colours  more  easily 
leered. 


Working  at  night, 
with  half  the  tables 
standingidle  during 
the  day. 


No.  65.  Joseph  Hobson: — 

You  are  a block  maker  ? — ^Yes,  I am. 

Have  you  ever  felt  any  inconvenience  from  the  vapours  arisino'  from  the  colours? — No,  1 
have  never  felt  any  inconvenience  from  blocking  steam  blue  or  green,  but  tub-blue  has  a great  50 
effect  upon,  it  makes  me  mazey  and  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  gas  does  the  same. 

\Vhat  is  your  opinion  of  night-work?— I think  itwouldbe  better  if  night-work  were  done  away 
with,  the  work  comes  in  by  hts  and  starts.  It  would  be  more  regular  if  he  bad  only  day-work 
always,  and  not  working  night  and  day  at  dniea,  and  sometimes  (juite  idle  for  weeks  together. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  cMldrenill-treatedby  the  block -printers? I have  seen  a good  deal  of  ^ 

ill-treatment  of  cliil^en  in  my  time ; but  there  is  very  littfc  of  it  here.  There  used  to  be  sadly 
too  much.  The  work  of  the  teerer  is  not  so  hard  now  as  it  used  to  be ; the  colours  are  more 
easily  teered  now  because  tliey  now  generally  use  gum  to  thicken  the  colours  where  flour  used 
to  he  used,  and  there  is  not  so  much  blotching. 

Are  all  the  tables  filled  during  the  day  at  the  time  when  you  are  obliged  to  work  night  and  M 
day?— By  no  means.  I have  seen  them  working  night  and  day  in  two  or  three  patterns,  and 
half  the  tables  in  the  shop  standing  idle  all  day. 


* At  live  print-works  of  Otho  Hume  and  Sons  the  block-printini;  is  done  by  women. 
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Jlr.  Gallimore’s  Works,  Ancoats,  l^faucliester. 

No.  66.  RjViari?  Dwc/cwor^A,  plaiter-dowx : — 1,  1841. 

VTiat  age  are  you  ?— I am  going  in  13. 

Do  all  tlie  boys  work  tlie  same  lengUi  of  time  in  tlic  miwliino-room  ? — Yea,  they  do. 

5 \\’bst  are  your  regular  hours  of  work  ? — From  six  to  six  are  the  regulsu"  houi'S.  wc  arc  slack 
just  now,  but  I cannot  gradeJy  tell  you,  to  tell  the  truth,  what  the  hmii-s  arc,  we  work  all  hours, 
liist  as  there  is  work,  sometimes  we  work  from  six  to  six,  sometimes  from  she  till  ten,  sometimes 
later  when  we  are  busy  j we  get  paid  over- time  after  six  o’clock. 

Hare  you  ever  worked  all  night? — No,  not  since  I came  here,  but  I mod  to  do  when  I worked 
10  for  my  father  as  a teerer  at  Garratt  Bridge ; I have  worked  all  night  ut  many  places,  at  Coates’s 
in  Sirangways,  that  is  the  worst  place  tor  night-work. 

Why  do  you  call  it  the  woi-st  place? — Becau.se  theymill  you  so  if  you  are  too  late. 

Have  you  seen  children  much  beaten  ? — Vas,  mnny  a time,  both  boys  and  girls. 

Do  you  ever  work  here  on  Sun<lay  ? — Yes,  I hiivu,  tivo  or  three  times,  but  not  ofteiior,  it  was 
15  sweeping  out  the  bottom  of  the  stoves. 

Do  the  machines  ever  work  on  Sunday  ?— No,  never,  and  we  don’t  regularly  work  on  Sun- 
days. it  *8  only  sometimes. 

What  wages  do  you  get? — Eight  pence  a-day  when  we  work  from  six  to  six,  ifwc  work  till 
10  we  get  4d-  more. 

20  Do  you  like  working  late?— No,  I don't  like  it,  it  makes  me  very  tired  and  sleepy. 

Have  you  ever  lost  any  time  from  being  ill  ? — No,  1 never  was  ill;  but  I t.iimbled  down  the 
fire-hole,  and  I was  off  my  work  from  that  for  a short  time. 


Lancasries 

PaisTGaooKDs. 

Evidenee 
collocledby 
J.  L.  Kennedi/,  Esq. 

No.  (HI. 

Hours  ol' work 


lU-trcatmcmt  of  (ho 
Simday-irorlc. 


Wages. 


Dinlikc  lo  Into  wotk. 


No.  67.  A.  B.,  in  the  white  room ; a delicate  looking  girl;— 

Complained  of  head-ache,  worked  from  six  to  six  generally,  sometimes  till  10,  but  that  is 
35  considered  over-time. 

[Nofe. — This  establishment  is  in  what  Is  called  the  blue  print  trade,  the  men  and  Aguiar  time  ni- 
boys  in  the  dye-house  do  not  go  home  for  dinner,  but  take  it  in  the  tlye-houso.  The  lowuU  for  diiuwt. 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  pieces  have  to  be  changed  from  one  vat  to  tlie  otlicr  cvei'y 
seven  minutes,  and  exposed  to  the  air  between  each  dipping.  The  pieces  are  passed 
30  through  seven  vats  in  succession,  each  vat  containing  n greater  quantity  of  indigo  tliaji 
the  pre(!eding,  until  the  colour  is  broiiglit  up.  I am  told  hy  Mr.  HaiTi-son,  the  mana- 
ger, that  it  (foes  not  answer  to  use  the  vats  lur  more  than  12  haiirs  in  succession,  as  tim 
dye  becomes  too  weak. 

This  establishment  carries  on  eu  exceedingly  dirty  braticli  oi'tho  bnsinesa,  mul  it  would 
35  be  nearly  impoasihlo  to  keep  it  clean.  I noticixl  that  seveml  of  the  nmchine-priiiU’rs 
and  back-tenters  took  the  preciuition  of  tying  a buKlkercliief  over  their  «uiuUls  and  nos- 
Irils  whilst  printing  the  resist  paste,  iu  order  to  prevent  their  inhaling  the  fly  from  tlio  wiiiUi  itsini- iho  re»ut 
blanket,  which  contains  siilpliato  of  lead,  and,  1 believe,  has  the  eftVet  of  producing  sicknc!« 
and  deraugomeut  of  the  bowels,  resembling  painters’  colic.] 


Drying  Room. 

No.  68.  James  Tathw,  plaitcr-down,  aged  16  : — ^ 

. , r D _ Gsuuriilliaursof 

At  what  age  were  you  put  first  to  work  ? — I was  eight  years  old.  work. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — I come  at  six  o’clock. 

t^hue  do  you  leave  off  at  night? — About  six  o’clock  now,  sometimes  it  is  later ; some-  Time  utlowctl  fw 
4ti  times  it  is  eight  o’clock,  and  sometimes  later.  mtaU. 

Do  you  slop  for  breakfast  ? — Yesj  wc  stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfixst,  and  ono  hour  for 
dinner.  Acuidcui. 

How  was  that  mark  on  your  face  caused  ? — My  brat  caught  fire  when  I vs’as  at  home,  and  " 

I was  burnt, 

50  What  wages  can  you  get? — 5j.  per  week. 


Messrs.  Lees,  Kershaw,  and  Co.,  Ardwick  Bridgtx,  Manchester. 

No.  69.  A.  B.,  a girl  nt  the  drying-machine  room 13,  1 841. 

^ — Prom  six  to  six  regularly,  but  I have  worked  till  12  before 
53  ‘S’  have  work.  ^ ^ 

at  a blue  face  you  have  got  ? — Via,  Sir,  the  dye  comes  off. 

0.  70.  Miss  Davies,  a young  woman  at  the  drying-machine  : — 

aclflwtM'o  school? — Yes,  I used  to  attend  every  week  Sunday-school;  I have  Quiet  and  orderly 

scholars.  demeanour  obeurrabU 

00  touch  difference  between  the  young  w’omen  who  have  been  educated  os  com-  *"  e^ocakd  female*. 

«lu(ated  a ^ great  difference;  girls  who  have  been 

oiatmcts  clean  ia  their  dress,  and  more  orderly  and  quieter  in  their 


£2 
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evidence  on  the 


LirrcASKiRs 
PRi!fT  Grounds. 

Evidenoe 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  E>'q. 

No.  71. 


late  boors. 


Scbooli. 


No.  71.  Ckatterion,  foreman  of  the  drying-inachine  room 

Do  YOU  send  all  your  children  to  school?— Yes.  I want  them  all  to  go  to  school;  but  they 
are  Ye^  fond  of  play,  and  do  not  like  to  go  to  school  after  the  work-hours,  at  suo  clock.  1 
have  a boy  who  is  apprenticed  to  a veterinary  surgeon,  I want  him  to  go  to  school,  but  his 
time  is  so  taken  up  that  he  cannot  attend  to  it,  he  is  so  tired  and  sleepy.  ^ Many  and  many  5 
nights  he  comes  home  at  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  I have  known  it  five  sometimes : 
he  goes  at  six  o'clock,  hut  when  he  has  been  up  all  mght  with  a horse  they  are  not  quite  so 

strict  with  him.  _ , 1 1 l t . 

Do  you  work  long  hours  here?— No,  not  very.  I used  to  work  long  hours  though  for 
many  a long  year  at  Otho  Hulme  and  Sons.  I worked  for  18  months,  night  and  day,  for  four  io 
days  to  the  week,  and  many  a time  Saturday  and  Sunday  too.  That  place  is  not  doing  much 
now  ; hut.  formerly,  they  worked  longer  hours  than  any  place  in  the  country.  Their  work 
was  chiefly  furniture  prints.  t 1 • , i.  tv,. 

Do  you  think  that  long  hours  are  injurious  to  health  l—\ es,  I think  so ; but  I like  it  worst, 
because  it  prevenU  the  children  from  getting  any  schooling.  I feel  the  want  of  it  very  much  15 
myself,  and  I have  heard  many  a one  complain  of  it  besides. 

Was  there  any  school  near  6lho  Hulme  and  Sons’  print-works  ?— No ; there  was  one  about 
two  miles  off.  Very  few  of  the  people  could  read  or  write. 


Food. 

Holidkyi. 


Mr.  Andrews,  Compstall  Bridge,  Derbyshire. 

No.  72.  Joseph  Halbert'. — itfarc/i  12,  1841.  20 

What  age  are  you  ? — Eleven  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — I have  been  two  years. 

What  lime  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  seven  o’clock  ; I have  my  breakfast  before  I come.  I 
go  home  to  my  dinner,  and  I stop  while  the  factory  looses,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock,  and  I 
hare  worked  all  night  once.  25 

What  have  you  for  dinner  ? — Potato  pie,  and  sometimes  potatoes. 

Which  are  your  holidays  here  ? — At  Hyde  wakes  and  Melton  wakes. 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you? — Two  sisters j they  don’t  work.  My  mother 
hinds  shoes. 


Hours  of  voik. 


Can  read,  caanct 
write. 

Attended  Sundsy- 

seliool. 

Nigbt-vrurk, 


One  hour  for  dinner. 


Cieis  new  clothes  nt 
Hyde  wakes  and 
CfiriiitiDai. 


Nerer  worked  all 
night. 


No.  73.  Sarah  Munro'. — 30 

What  age  are  you? — Going  in  13. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals  ? — I get  my  breakfast  before  I come.  I go  home  for  my  dinner. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  two  years. 

W*hat  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  seven  o clock,  and  I go  home  at  dark,  and  sometimes 
at  eight  o’clock.  35 

WTiat  have  you  for  your  dinner? — Potatoes  and  milk. 

What  occupation  is  your  father? — He  is  a home  missionary  in  Manchester. 

Can  you  read  and  write  ? — I can  read,  but  I cannot  mite. 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you? — 1 have  one  brother,  and-onc  sister. 

Have  you  been  to  school  ? — I have  been  to  Uie  Sunday-school.  40 

Do  you  ever  work  at  night? — Yes,  I have  worked  at  night,  but  it  is  two  or  three  years 
since ; I think  1 shall  work  all  night  to-night. 

No.  74.  James  IBrindley  : 

What  age  are  you? — Eleven  years  old.  45 

What  time  do  you  come  in  a morning? — About  seven  o’clock. 

W hat  time  do  you  leave  your  work  ? — I go  at  dark. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals? — I get  my  breakfast  when  I am  at  work,  Uicy  don’t  stop;  I 
stop  for  dinner  one  hour  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Do  you  ever  get  beaten  ? — 1 get  thrashed  a bit 

What  time  do  you  get  new  clothes  ?— Mostly  I get  new  dothes  at  Hyde  wakes,  12lh  of  Sep-  50 
tember,  and  Christmas. 

How  many  are  they  of  a family? — I have  four  sisters;  one  at  work,  a tenter,  in  the  factory, 
one  a teercr ; my  father  is  a dresser. 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  night? — I have  never  worked  all  night,  but  I have  worked  till 
Dine  0 clock.  ® 55 


No.  75. 
Hourt  of  work. 

Oae  hour  for  diDner. 


No.  76. 


Uoothly  payment,' 
efibcli  of. 


No.  75.  Hannah  JVheelhouse ; — 

What  age  are  you  ? — Eleven  years  old. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — About  seven  o’clock. 

Whattime  have  you  for  meals? — My  breakfast  is  sent  here,  we  don’t  stop ; we  stop  an  hour 
for  dinner.  We  go  home  at  dark,  bht  sometime  wo  light  up,  and  go  home  at  eight  o’clock.  60 

No.  76.  Makin,  machine-printer: 

What  ^ the  r.*gular  hours  in  the  machine-room  ?_Ten  hours  a-day ; but  we  often  work  till 
IQ  at  night,  andsometimos  longer;  it  isjust  as  the  orders  are.  I have  worked  at  Carbrook; 
they  pay  monthly  there,  and  sometimes  every  five  weeks : when  they  pay  monthly  they  can 
never  get  the  men  back  to  work  as  long  as  the  money  lasts  ^ 
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At  what,  other  shops  have  you  worlced? — At  Mr.  Hudson’s  at  Littlehoro’,  they  work  very 
loDtf  hours  there.  I worked  till  9 and  10  at  night  regular ; and  the  engine  never  stops  from 

"°°[Tre'’holidays  here  are  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  and  a day  or  two  at  Whalloy  wakes, 
5 the  12th  of  August.] 


Lancashisb 
PniMT  Grounds. 

Evidence 
oolleetcd  by 
J.  i.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Long;  lioii»— do  not 
stoii  tor  iQ«ids. 


No.  77-  Christopher  back-tentcrin  macliine-ioom.; — 

VVliat  age  are  you  ? — Fottrieen,  _ _ No.  77. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — I started  when  I was  going  in  eight  years  old,  at  Black- 
bum ; I was  a plaiter-down  at  Cross  Hall. 

10  Wl^t  hours  did  you  work  there? — We  started  at  six  in  the  moniiiig  ami  stopped  at  eight,  Hours  of  work, 
half-past  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  o’clock  at  night  Here  u'c  start  at  six,  and  wo  go 
away  at  six  lor  regular. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  lor  breakfast,  and  the  engine  stops  an  hour  Tirtio  allowed  for 

' i_  > o i meala. 

for  dinner ; no  baggm  . 


15  No.  78.  Richard  Tattersall,  back-tentcr. 

What  age  are  you  ?— 15  years  old.  Ne.  78. 

At  what  age  did  you  begin  work  ? — At  nine  years  old,  at  Blackburn. 

How  was  your  hand  injured  7 — I was  catched  in  a machine  at  Reddish,  Bickliam,  & Co.,  at 
Brookside,  near  Blackburn,  and  it  took  my  hand  off,  excepting  this  part  of  my  middle  finger. 

00  What  houre  do  you  work  ? — From  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  sometimes  eight.  Hour*  of  work, 
but  never  all  night. 


Messrs.  Tatlor  and  Lucas,  Hayfield,  Derbyshire. 

No.  79.  Mary  Rugelyy]xQoh.ex  \ — March '20,  1841. 

What  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  twelve. 

25  How  long  have  you  been  at  a'ork  ? — Since  last  September. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  I go  away  at  six 
in  the  evening,  ft  was  twelve  o’clock  last  night  when  I went  home.  1 have  stopped  until  nine 
and  ten  o’clock:  the  last  two  weeks  wc  have  been  very  busy. 

No.  80.  Mary  Bursfiaid,  booker: — 

30  What  age  are  you? — I am  going  in  fourteen. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I go  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  work  until  »i.x  nt  night, 
and  sometimes  I stop  till  ten, 

Do  you  like  your  work  ? — Yes,  I like  it  very  well. 

No.  81.  Eliza  Wilding,  booker. 

35  What  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  fifteen. 

What  was  your  employment  before  you  came  into  this  place? — I was  a toorcr  throe  or  four 
years. 

Do  you  work  all  night  ? — No  ; I used  to  do,  occasionally,  when  I was  a tecrer. 

What  lime  have  you  for  meals  here  ? — Half  an  hour  at  eight  o’clock  for  breakfast,  and  half 
40  an  hour  for  dinner. 

No.  82.  Eliza  Gee,  teerer : — 

What  age  are  you  ? — Twelve  years  old? 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  hero  ? — I came  last  September. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  I go  at  six  at  night,  aud  somc- 
4a  tunes  seven.  o b e 

No.  83.  Sarah  Turner,  teerer : — 

^at  age  are  you? — I am  thirteen  years  old. 

Hw  long  have  you  been  a teerer? — Three  years. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — At  seven  o’clock. 


Messrs.  Loru,  Buchan,  and  Welsh,  Furness,  near  Di.sley,  Cheshire. 

No.  84.  John  Warren-.—  March  18,  1841. 

What  age  are  you?— I am  12.  No.  84. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ?— One  year. 

SSniJJt  come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  we  atop  at  10  o’clock  at  Niglit-wotkajidlei^ 

ftotn  all  night.  1 have  worked  two  days  and  a night,  though  I went  to  sleep 

Wh  ® five  in  the  morning,  and  then  worked  on  just  the  same, 

vimo*  * have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  Time  allowed  for 

“iMtones  w.  work  tlio,  dimior-hour. 

^anyou  read  and  write?— Yes. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


LANCXsniaB 
pjliNT  GxoTnros. 

Evidencie 
collectedbj 
J,  Jj.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
No.  85. 


No.  88. 
Hours  of  work. 


No.  87. 

Honrs  of  works-. 


No.  88. 

Hours  of  works. 


Attends  Sunday- 
school. 


No.  00. 
Hours  of  wuik. 


No.  91. 
Hours  of  work. 


Attends  Sunday- 
school. 


No.  85.  Jonathan  ff^alket". — 

What  boure  do  you  work  ?— The  engine  stops  at  six,  and  sometimes  wc  stop  at  six  at  night. 

and  it  is  sometimes  half-past  11.  , r ..  j u p j- 

What  hours  have  you  for  meals?— Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  fer  dinner. 

No.  86.  Mary  Turner : — C 

What  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  15. 

How  lone  have  you  been  at  work? — Seven  years. 

What  boure  do  you  work?— I come  at  six  in  the  mormng,  sometimes  at  half-past  eight,  he 
does  not  keep  us  so  long  as  some  of  them,  but  I have  staid  till  10  o clock  sometimes. 

Do  you  live  near  the  works  ?— No,  I live  two  miles  off,  and  I have  stopped  all  mght  in  the  10 
works  sometimes. 

No.  87.  jlmi  Halil — 

What  hours  do  you  work  7— I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I have  staid  while  four 
o’clock  next  morning. 

No.  88.  Mary  Ann  Smith : — U 

What  age  are  you  ?— Six  and  a half. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — Half  a year. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  the  morning  ? — Six  o’clock. 

What  time  do  you  go  home  ? — Sometimes  at  four,  but  I have  stmd  while  eight 
Do  you  go  to  school? — I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  I read  in  " Reading  made  Ea«y.” 

No.  89.  Ellen  Manifer: — 

What  age  are  you? — About  seven  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — About  seven  months. 

No.  90.  laaac  Lomas : — 

What  age  are  you  ? — Not  six  years  old. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  daylight,  about  six  in  the  mormng, 
six  at  night 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — No. 

No.  9 1 . Haworih  Gregory : — 

What  age  are  you  ? — Between  six  and  seven. 

What  hours  do  you  work? — I begin  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  I go  away 
generally  between  five  and  six  o’clock  at  night  ■,  but  I have  staid  as  late  as  eight  o’clock,  when 
I workei  in  the  middle  shop. 

Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school? — Yes,  to  Furness  Sunday-school : I can  read  a bit,  but  I 
cannot  write.  * 


2j 

and  1 work  till 


No.  92.  Thomas  Turner : — 


What  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  nine  years  old. 

What  hours  do  you  work? — I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I go  whenever  my  master 
has  finished  his  pieces,  whatever  time  that  is.  I have  worked  till  night ; once  I stopp^  here 
all  day,  and  staid  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  I did  not  go  home  until  three  *) 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

What  time  does  the  bell  ring  in  the  morning  ? — At  six  o’clock. 

How  far  do  you  live  from  this? — One  mile  and  three-quarters.  , 

Education  degree  of  Can  you  read? — Yes,  a bit,  but  na  mitch  [not  much] ; 1 read  in  Reading  made  Easy. 

No.  93.  Hannah  Part : — 


No.  02. 
Houia  of  woik. 
Night*ifOTk. 


No.  93. 

Numlier  of  yean  at 
work. 

Eouiaofvotk  imgu- 
laz. 

Isataneea. 


Slept  in  the  drying 
room. 

Slate  ofedoeation. 
Wagea  paid  monthly. 


What  age  are  you? — I am  going  in  16. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work? — Eight  years  in  all.  Five  years  I was  a teerer,  anil 
have  been  three  years  at  this  work. 

What  hours  do  you  work? — It  is  hard  to  say;  yesterday  I came  at  six  o’clock  in  the  mort- 
inff  and  worked  all*  day  and  all  night  until  one  o’clock  this  mormng. 

What  time  did  you  begin  work  this  morning  ? — At  six  o’clock. 

[It  was  this  time  m the  afternoon.] 

Did  you  go  home? — No ; I live  two  miles  off,  and  so  I slept  on  some  pieces  in  tliis  room- 
Can  you  read? — Yes,  I can,  but  I cannot  wite.  I can  sew. 

What  wages  do  you  get? — 4i.  per  week. 

Are  you  paid  weekly  ? — No;  monthly. 


30 
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Messrs.  Benecke  and  Co.,  Rochdale. 

No.  9d.  Thomas  Oldham,  teerer: — 

What  age  are  you  7 — I am  seven  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  a teerer? — ^About  12  months. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


tn,af  time  do  vou  come  in  a morning  ?— I come  at  six  o’clock,  and  I go  at  sLx,  and  some-  La.ncashirb 
. iLl-  PltlNT  Groomds. 


f Ur  o’clock  rltlNT  OlROUMDS. 

'^Vhat  hours  did  you  work  when  you  worked  at  night  ?— I came  at  four  o’clock,  at  Laggin-  Ev^co 
. I jfent  away  at  eight  the  next  morning.  collsctcd  by 

i ' How  many  hnies  have  you  worked  those  hours  ? — More  than  onw,  b\it  I can't  say  how  J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esij. 
many  times.  No.  94. 

JDye~Hov.se. 


No.  95.  WxUxam  Butterworth : — 


ffhat  age  are  you  ?— Going  in  1 1 years  old. 

What  time  do  you  come  in  a morning  ? — At  six  o’clock. 
WTiattime  do  you  go  home  at  night:  — All  times,  sis,  s 
Have  you  any  reguW*  hour  for  dinner  ?— No. 


times,  sis,  seven,  eight,  and  ton  o’clock. 


Do  you  never  stop  at  all  from  morning  till  nigiit?— No,  none  of  tlic  hids  iu  the  dye-hoviso 
stop  for  dinner. 


Mr.  Hudson’s,  Littlehro’. 


Dr-ying-Room. 

No.  96.  Anna  Bamford : — 

WTiat  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  14  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — Going  in  three  years,  but  I was  a tcerer  four  years  at 
iO  Stanfield  ^essrs.  Buyers  and  Townend’s). 

What  hours  did  you  work  there  ?— I worked  from  six  till  six,  seven,  eight,  and  1 have 
worked  while  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  that  was  the  longest  time  I ever  worked. 

What  time  did  you  go  to  work  next  morning  ? — I was  hack  ivgain  at  eight. 

Were  you  ever  beaten  ? — I have  teered  for  several  masters,  and  some  of  them  have  beaten 
25  me  sometimes  with  their  hands  and  sometimes  widi  a pin  slick. 

WTiat  hours  do  you  work  here? — When  I first  came  hero  I worked  from  12  at  noon  till  12 
at  night.  We  are  slack  just  now,  but  wo  work  till  all  tinu«,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  at  night,  Just  as  it.  is  for  being  alack. 

Can  you  read  and  write  } — I can  read,  but  1 uannol  write. 


MAYFIiaD- 

No.  97.  Mr.  Jolm  GruJitim  : — Jan.  10,  1B41. 

Perhops  the  only  preparation  or  moixlnut  ujhxI  iu  our  businiws  that  can  bw  si\id  to  allln-t  iho 
vorkpeople  is  steam-blue,  which  is  formixl  liy  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a solution  of  ])nisaiato 
^ of  potash,  and  thickened  with  gtini  or  stiurh.  Prussic  acid  is  given  off  in  the  process  of 
35  Ihic^niug,  and  also  at  the  printing-uiuchiim ; hut  although  given  off  in  minute  quantity,  it  is 
sufficient  sometimes  to  affect  the  workinun  wlion  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  uso  the  com- 
mon precautions.  It  lafiamos  the  eyes,  and  pr«MliiecH  an  inclination  to  sleep : the  olTect,  iiow- 
wer,  is  only  temporary,  and  affects  some  constitiitioiii»  morn  than  others.  In  an  oxlonsivc 
est^ishraent  in  this  naghbourhood,  whore  it  is  largely  employed,  there  have  Imen  i'uiir  cases 
w TOiritt  the  last  four  years  of  the  boys  being  rallier  seriously  afiected  by  it : in  two  of  those 
cases  the  boys  had  to  be  sent  home  Ibr  the  day,  hut  they  roturnotl  to  their  work  on  the  foUow- 
iDg  morning  in  their  usual  health.  Iniloed  on(»  voumrkuhlo  feature  with  regard  to  the  illness 
produ^  hy  this  substance  is  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  'I’lic  steam-blue,  although  i'rc- 
quently  employed  at  Mayfield,  is  used  in  less  quantities  tlian  in  many  other  works,  and  there 
^ I have  hoard,  of  any  one  being  made  ill  by  it.  It  is  tilso 

used  in  Dlock-printing,  where  the  cliiklrcn  aro  employed,  Init  in  this  case  the  mixture  is 
sD^l  X when  u-sed  with  tho  printing-machine,  and  always  in  smaller  qiinutitias: 

tho^h  I have  made  many  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I huvo  not  been  able  to  hear  of  an 
;r,  eidCT  the  printer  or  tower  being  affected. 

'*  but  given  off  from  steam-green,  bnt  in  no  more  (hau  perceptihlo  quanlilies: 

\ TO  know  of  any  instance  of  ita  caiuing  illneas,  iieitliur  do  1 think  it  all  likely  to  do  so. 
prmran'  ®3.id  about  the  poisonous  qualities  pnncil-bliu!  is  said  to  Inivo.  'J'his 

*fte^rcb^th  boiling  together  caxistic,  potiisli,  indigo,  ami  oiqhmenl ; wliich  is 

posure  to  thp  • circumstance  of  tliis  prcpamlion  Ix-ing  destroyed  by  ex- 

duontt  » ^ invariably  printed  from  a sieve  of  a peculiar  construction,  which  entirely 

nnt  The  odour  of  it.  is  disagreeable,  hut  not  at  all  pernicious,  as  it 

®fthe  printe^™  which  it  contains,  but  from  tlic  dioxydiscxl  Ijidigo.  I’lie  lell-  arm 

ami  p comes  iu  contact  with  the  printed  piece  before  tho  colour  is  completely 

M Suci  cases  occur  of  tliis  producing  ulcere  on  the  part  of  the  arm  Urns  touclmd. 

tie  that  hp  np ro-fe : an  old  man  who  has  been  a hlock-prinlcr  for  55  years  tolls 
Resist  dim  ^ histaucc  of  tins  kind  until  recently, 
bused  at  the  n***!™**®*  ^ formed  of  sulphate  of  lead,  witli  a salt  of  copper.  When  this  paste 
in  certain  loose  dust  that  comes  off  the  blanket  jiroducoa  cold  in  the 

conetitutiona.  In  the  establishment  that  I have  already  referred  to  this  paste 


.Stcnm-l'IuQ  uHiul  in 
blui-X-r'inting. 
Mixture  vc&xor. 
Smnllcc  ijuiuitltius. 


Klsnin-tn'een. 
Pencil-  iiluu  Hftid  to 
Iiiive  |«iBiiiiflU!i  iju* 

How  fonv  ’ 
J>ostivy«l 

UXpilM'll  tl 

I’niitwl  ft'., 
ciiliiir  kiiwr 
Tuurvrs  Hit 
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6 26 

I.A^•cisK!Iu^  is  used  dally,  and  of  the  11  machine-printers  there  employed  only  one  is  affected  by  it : it  b 
PaiMT  Grounds."  also  used  in  block-printing,  but  in  tbis  case  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as  no  dust  arises  from  the 
„ block -printer’s  blanket.  . . , , 

cSSl  by  This  list  comprises  all  the  colours  now  used  in  calico-pnnting  that  .an  by  any  means  be 
J.  L. KermedgiEsq.  termed  injurious;  the  proportion  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  wlmle  number,  which  5 

may  be  reckoned  considerably  above  a hundred.  And  even  those  that  I refer  to  are  used  only 

in  certain  styles.  The  resist  chrome  orange,  for  instance,  is  used  by  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  printing-houses,  viz.  those  who  produce  ^e  dark-blue  style.  Pencil-blue,  again,  has  been 
in  a great  measure  superseded  by  another  preparation  called  fast-blue.  Not  only  is  the  num- 
ber of  deleterious  preparations  or  mordants  small  when  compared  with  the  whole  number  10 
employed,  but  the  printer  is  seldom  engaged  printing  any  one  of  them  for  a length  of  time 
together,  but  frequently  changes  more  than  once  in  a single  day. 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  that  the  substances  required  by  the  calico-printer  are  always 
used  in  the  liquid  state,  and  consequently  it  is  only  the  volatile  part  that  can  affect  the  work- 
men : in  the  great  majority  of^  eaxes  this  volatile  ingredient  is  vinegar,  and  I have  never  1.5 
heard  of  aov  instance  of  its  proving  injurious. 

The  block-shop,  where  there  is  the  largest  assembly  of  men  and  children,  is  kept  at  about 
70®  r.,  and  as  it  is  essential  that  the  pieces  be  dried  quickly  to  prevent  them  being  spoiled  from 
the  mordants  spreading,  we  are  compelled,  to  compensate  for  this  lowness  of  temperature,  to 
adopt  means  tor  rapiclly  changing  the  air  of  the  apartment.  This  thorough  ventilation,  20 
which  the  nature  of  the  busine&s  requires,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  block- 
printers,  as  a class,  are  remai'kably  heidthy  and  long-lived. 

(Signed)  John  Graham. 


ON  THE  PRUSSIC  ACID  EVOLVED  IN  THE  STEAM-BLUE  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Weight’s.  25 


OntbePrus9ic.\cid 
evolved  in  the 
Steam-Blue  process. 

No.  ss. 


No.  98.  Mr.  Clarhe:— 

Steam-blue  is  formed  by  adding  sulphuric  add  to  a solution  of  the  yellow  pruanate  of  pot- 
ash; this,  when  thickened  with  starch,  flour,  or  gum,  is  applied  to  the  doA,  which  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  about  40  minutes. 

During  the  first  15  minutes  of  the  steaming  prussic  acid  is  driven  off  in  considerable  quan-  30 
tity ; but  this  part  of  the  process  is  always  conducted  in  such  a way  that  the  prussic  acid 
evolved  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  workpeople. 

The  only  places  in  which  the  steam-blue  ever  causes  hcadach  or  sickness  are  the  colour  and 
printing  sbop^ ; and  that  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  given  off  in  these  places  Is  comparatively 
small  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  we  frequently  i^e  this  preparation,  it  has  caused  no  35 
more  than  four  cases  of  illuess  in  four  years.  In  the  worst  of  these  coses  the  sickness  lasted 
but  a few  hours,  and  was  followed  by  no  bad  effects. 

Prussic  acid  is  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  distilling  ; the  prussic  acid  comes  over  with  ivatery  vapour,  and  may 
be  condensed  in  a proper  vessel.  40 

The  clieraical  action  that  takes  place  in  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  that  for  the 
production  of  steam-blue;  but  as  it  is  made  by  distillation,  the  action  is  more  easily  investi- 
gated, and  the  result  can  be  more  certainly  ascertained.  In  the  steam-blue  process  the  steam- 
ing plays  the  part  of  the  distillation  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid  (or  prussic  acid)  process.  The 
result  in  each  case  is  the  same.  ^ 


SCHOOLMASTERS. 

SCHOOLUASIEBS.  No.  99.  Chavks  Royle,  Ashley-lane  Infant-School January  13,  1841. 

1.  What  munber  of  scholars  have  you  ? 

2.  At  what  age  do  your  scholars  usually  leave  you  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  carry'  through  a complete  course  of  education?  3*1 

4.  When  they  leave  you  are  they  taken  to  higher  schools,  or  to  work  ? 

5.  To  what  sort  of  work  are  they  taken  in  greatest  numbers  ? 

6.  Do  you  see  anything  of  them  aftei-wards  ? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  their  beiM  taken  away  from  their  education  so  early? 

8.  Are  Utey  well  or  ill  conducted  ? ,55 

9.  Do  you  think  they  look  as  well  in  health  as  those  that  work  shorter  hours  ? 

10. ^  Can  you  show  any  consequences  of  their  being  taken  away  from  their  education  so 

11.  Do  theyattencl  any  church  on  Sunday,  orgo  to  any  Sunday-schools? 

12.  Are  the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  taken  away  from  school  early  as  respectabls  60 
and  well  educated  as  the  otliers  ? 

13.  .Are  there  any  duldren  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  school,  but  who  are  not  sent?  and  why? 
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14  What  are  the  employmeats  into  which  children  get  after  leaving  you — agricultural  or 


do  they  use  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  ? 


IG.  What  books  do  you  use? 

- j7,  Why  do  you  use  this  sort  of  hook  ? 

is!  Are  you  conversant  with  other  scliool-books  ? 

19*  W^at  is  your  reason  for  preferring  Uiese  ? 

00  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  children  if  the  e.’cmnples  related  to  their 

oeeiipalions  in  immediate  prospect?  , . , . . 

10  “^l-  Will  not  a boy  learn  faster,  and  bo  more  disposed  to  work,  by  luiviiig  sonic  prcvioitt 

inforoialionornotionofit?  , , 

22.  If  there  were  books  of  this  kind  should  you  use  tlicm  / 

S!  If  you  were  paid  for  bringing  up  children  for  an  especial  piiquise,  wliat  means  n-miUl 

you  adopt? 

15  24.  Whatkindofbook-s  do  thcopci-atives  usoin  allDV-life? 

25.  Do  they  read  much? 

26.  Have  you  evei-  had  any  who  liavo  pursued  learning  for  plciiMiirc  an.erwanls  ? 

27.  Do  your  books  give  them  any  taste  for  any.  and  what,  course  of  aumsemetU  ? 

28.  Are  there  any  obstructions  to  your  giving  religious  inslruclious,  and  what  are  tliey  ? 


•20  ANSWERS. 

1.  In  attend^ce,  about  160. 

2.  At  seven  years  of  age,  or  vei-y  soon  after. 

3.  Not  more  than  one-fourth. 

4.  They  are  generally  sent  to  higlier  schools,  and  some  detained  at  homo  to  nurse. 

25  5.  Not  applicable  to  our  school,  as  tliey  are  too  young  to  ^vork. 

6.  In  some  few  instances. 

7.  Where  they  are  not  kept  on  in  a progi’cssive  course  of  education,  but  alloivwl  to  run  wild 
and  to  mingle  indiscriminately  with  tliase  that  surround  them,  the  bad  «'(Ti’ft.s  are  soon  visible  iii 
their  temper,  conduct,  and  whole  dejxirtment ; they  become  less  olnulient,  in  some  measure 


30  r»anl!ess  of  speaking  the  tnith,  and  Iito  in  entire  forgctl'ulnesw  of  tlic  golden  rule  of  doing  unto 
(uers  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by. 


ouers  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by. 

8.  Answered  above  by  7. 

9.  Not  applicable  to  us. 

10.  Amwered  inthe  7 th. 

35  11.  There  are  a great  number  that  do  athuid  Siibbath-si'honls,  and  by  this  means  iirc  liiken  to 

diurcb  or  chapel. 

12.  No. 

13.  There  are  many  children  wlio  are  <-api»l)le  of  bi'ing  tnnglil,,  and  yet  an*  nol  sent  lo  any 
sdlool;  various  ai'e  the  rca.soas  given,  but  llic  priuiupaloiieis  the  great  indiHeiviice  of  (lie  imn-iits 

40  themselves  to  the  subject  of  education. 

14.  Not  applicable. 

15.  To  enable  thorn  to  perform  tlieir  part  ui>on  tlie  stage  of  life  with  t-redit  to  llu'msch'i's,  and 
torpefsonal  comfort  and  edification,  and  fntnn^  lusefulness  in  the  world. 

16.  The  Bible,  with  a great  number  of  sheet  lessons,  pivjwred  pur^xisrly  anil  adapted  for 
45  mhnt-schools. 

17.  Answered  in  16. 

18.  With  many  of  them. 

19.  Answered  above. 

20.  Should  think  it  demmble. 

50  21.  Ditto. 

Should  feel  a pleasure  in  using  such  in  connexion  with  the  SiTiplures. 

21  Should  feel  desirous  to  place  them  in  suclt  a position,  winwe  the  iiiUillcct  would  be 
over,  the  moral  feelings  cultivated,  llie  hearl  affeetetl,  eombiiieil  with  physical  i-xercLses. 
u whole  child  be  brought  under  a course  of  training. 

55  24.25,26,27,28.  Nonewliat.nT, 

. CllAIU.l-S  RoVf.K 

January  l3tA,  1841.  Asheylime  Infiuit-Sehool. 


No.  100.  B.  Bougheij,  Buxton-street  Infaut-Scliool,  Manehstor 


Gn  9 number  of  scholara  have  you? 

3 scholars  usually  leave  you  ? 

A ^ * proportion  of  them  do  you  carry  through  a compidi*  eoui-si'  of  iilucatiou  ? 
j'  >T.  'hey  leave  you  are  tliey  taken  to  higher  .schools,  or  to  work  ? 

6 of  work  are  they  taken  in  groutcat  numbm? 

65  7 tVL^°!*®®®^‘'y*hmgofthemafterwai'tlH? 

8 Ar/tk^  hikcn  away  from  their  oducutiou  so  early  ? 

Are  they  well  or  ill  conducted  ? ^ 

lo.  health  as  those  that  work  eliortor  hours? 

[i]  consequences  of  tlieir  being  taken  away  from  their  education  so  early? 

F 
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Lancashire’ 

PaiMT  Grcuwos.  j _ ^gy  attend  anv  cbnrck  on  Sunday,  or  go  to  any  Sunday-schools  ? 

Evidence  12.  Are  the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  taken  away  from  school  eaidy  as  respectable 

collected  hy  and  ivell  educated  as  the  others  ? 

J.L.Ke7inedy,'Ss([.  13.  Are  there  any  children  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  school,  but  who  are  not  sent?  and  why? 

"TTj  14.  What  are  the  employments  into  which  children  get  after  leaving  you — agricultural  or  5 

manufacturing? 

15.  What  do  they  use  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for? 

16.  What  hooks  do  you  use? 

17.  Why  do  you  use  this  sort  of  hook  ? 

18.  Are  you  conversant  with  other  school-books  ? jq 

19.  Wh^  is  youi"  reason  for  preferring  those  ? 

20.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  children  if  the  examples  related  to  their 
occupation  in  immediate  prospect  ? 

21.  Will  not  a boy  learn  fa^er,  and  be  more  disposed  to  work,  by  having  some  prerious 

information  or  notion  of  it?  U 

22.  If  there  were  books  of  this  kind  should  you  use  them  ? 

23.  If  you  were  peud  for  bringing  up  children  for  an  especial  purpose,  what  means  would  you 
adopt  ? 

24.  What  kind  of  books  do  the  operatives  use  in  after-life  ? 

25.  Do  they  read  much?  2d 

26.  Have  you  ever  had  any  children  who  have  pursued  learmng  for  pleasure  afterwards? 

27.  Do  your  books  give  them  any  taste  for  any,  and  what,  sort  of  amusement  ? 


ANSWERS. 


1.  The  daily  average  attendance  is  170. 

2.  Our  scholars  leave  at  seven  . or  eight  years  of  age.  25 

3.  None,  being  an  infant-school. 

4.  Some  go  to  higher  schools,  others  are  kept  at  home  to  nurse,  &c. 

5.  Not  applicable  to  our  school. 

6.  A few  of  them  who  still  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

7.  Ju^  the  same  as  taking  an  apprentice  from  the  practice  of  his  trade  before  he  hasacquii-ed  3d 
the  requisite  skill  to  make  Sam  succeed  as  a workman. 

8.  Certainly  their  conduct  is  better  than  that  of  those  who  have  had  no  training,  but  not  such 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  if  thoroughly  and  judiciously  trained. 

9.  The  children  who  w'ork  long  hours  cerUunly  look  paler  than  they  who  enjoy  more  rest  and 

relaxation.  35 

10.  When  children  are  taken  away  from  their  education  too  early  they  are  often  brought 
into  immediate  companionship  with  othera  of  similar  age  upon  whom  no  salutary  instruction 

been  bestowed,  and  no  judicious  restraint  imposed;  these  have  acquired,  of  course,  many 
vicioiw  habits ; they  delight  in  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  depravity  before  their 
associates,  and  daring  them  to  follow  the  pattern.  But  the  children  who  have  spent  a sufficient  40 
portion  of  their  time  in  an  infant-school  are  far  more  likely  to  resist,  and  do  resist  them  more 
successfully  than  others. 

11.  Most  of  them  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  thus  they  are  conducted  to  some  place  of 
worship. 

12.  No ; people  of  respectable  character  and  decent  habits  are  anxious  that  their  offspring  45 
should  become  at  least  as  good  and  honourable  as  themselves ; and,  being  conscious  of  the  value 
of  education  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects,  they  endeavour  to  keep  their  children  at 
school  until  busmess  becomes  an  essential  part  of  their  education. 

13.  Many  chil^en  are  not  sent  to  school  who  ought  to  be.  Various  reasons  occur  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege;  amongst  the  rest  may  be  mentioned  the  poverty,  carelessness,  on  50 
Ignorance  of  the  parents,  the  necessity  under  which  they  would  be  laid  to  have  their  chiller 
kept  clean  and  tolerably  well  clothed. 

14.  Manchester  is  a manufacturing  town. 

enoifwh*^^  them  to  fill  a variety  of  useful  and  important'situations  when  they  are.old  ^ 


16.  Our  elder  children  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  vounger  ones  on  lesson-sheets, 

pictures,  &c.  ^ ^ 

17.  We  use  theTetament  because  we  know  of  no  other  book  which  is  so  weU  fitted  to 

convey  moral  and  religious  instruction,  even  to  tlie  young:  and  the  other  lessons  are  such  as 
ffenerd  Imowle^e'*'^^^^  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  or  for  the  communication  of  6 

18.  Yes,  many ; such  as  sessional-books,  the  Sundav-school  Union  books,  &c. 

19.  bee  answer  to  No.  17.  * 

20.  Yes,  very;  would  be  likely  to  guide  them,  in  the  choice  of  their  future  occupation, 

interested  in-it  as  to  make  them  anxious  to  acquire  the  greatest  fi 
possible  amount  of  skdl.  This  answer  has  especial  reference  to  a book  of  trades. 

iL.  X es ; Jor  instance,  we  have  a set  of  lessons  drawn  up  by  ourselves,  on  the  growth.and 
manufacture  of  cotton,  accompanied  with  prints,  showing  the  different  processes,  and  the  scbolare 

Se  I 

22.  Certainly. 

23.  The  best  means  tiial  I could  devise,  keeping  iu  view  the  position  they  w( 
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• for  instance,  I would  teach  a boy,  who  was  infendecl  to  be  a shoemaker,  the  nature  * aiwr  trac 


LxNCi^sBnue 
Print  Grounds. 


and  qualities  of  leather,  and  something  about  the  tools  he  would  be  i,-equire(l  to  use  in  making 

Operatives  read  books  of  various  sorts,  according  to  their  taste, 

' 25  Newspajrers,  and  other  light  publications,  are  much  read  by  working  men;  but  the 

^ various  libraries  in  connexion  with  public  institutions  have  tended  to  improve  the  lastc  anil 
increase  the  habit  of  reading  amongst  the  operatives  of  late,  by  whom  it  was  formerly  much 

Infant-school  children  take  so  much  pleasure  in  the  le-ssons  and  exorcises  at  school,  that 
10  after  school-hours  they  form  themselves  into  a class  (atleast  sucli  of  them  as  live  near-  togetlier), 
and  go  through  the  whole  routine  of  school  oxorcises,  &c. 

27.  They  are  generally  very  fond  of  singing,  visiting  zoological  gardea-i,  museums,  exhibi- 
tions, &c. 

The  children  of  oui-  scliool  were  allowed  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  ibo  Mechanics’  Imtiiution, 
15  where  there  was  a groat  variety  of  valuable  curiosities  ranged  on  tables  along  several  rooms, 
when  the  children  evinced  the  greatest  eagerness  to  know  their  diflercut  compositions,  uses,  &c. ; 
aid  for  several  weeks  questions  were  asked  daily  about  some  of  the  things  wliicli  they  had 
there  seen. 


Kvideucc 
collcctccl  1)^ 

J,  L.  Kermedy^'S.vi 


January  7,  1841. 

•20  No.  101.  John  JVilliam  Ames,  British  Scliool,  Htilme,  Manchester: — 


1.  What  number  of  scholars  have  you  ? 

2.  At  what  age  do  your  scholars  usually  leave  you  ? 

3.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  carry  through  a complete  course  of  education  ? 

4.  When  they  leave  you  are  they  taken  to  liigher  schools  or  to  work  ? 

25  5.  To  what  sort  of  work  are  they  taken  in  greatest  numbers  ? 

6.  Do  you  see  anytliing  of  them  afterwards  ? 

7.  What  is  the  erfect  of  their  being  taken  away  from  their  education  so  early  ? 

8.  Are  they  well  or  ill  conducted  ? 

9i  Do  you  think  they  look  as  well  in  health  as  those  that  work  shorter  hours  ? 

30  10.  Can  you  show  any  consequences  of  their  being  taken  away  from  tlteir  education  so 

early? 

11.  Do  they  attend  any  cburcli  on  Sunday  or  go  to  any  Sunday-schools? 

12.  Are  the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  token  away  from  school  early  us  rospocttvble 
and  well  educated  as  the  othera  ? 

35  13.  Are  there  any  children  who  ought  to  bo  sent  to  school,  but  who  aits  not  sent  ? and  why  ? 

14.  What  are  the  employments  into  which  children  got  alter  Icuviug  you— agricultural  or 
numufacturing  ? 

15.  What  do  they  use  reading,  writing,  and  avithmotic  for? 

16.  What  books  do  you  use  ? 

40  17.  Why  do  you  use  this  sort  of  book  ? 

18.  Are. you  convereant  with  other  school-books? 

19.  What  is  your  reason  for  preferring  these? 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  children  if  the  c-xamples  related  to 
their  occupations  in  immediate  prospect  ? 

45  21.  Will  not  a boy  learn  faster,  and  be  more  disposed  to  work,  by  having  some  previous 

information  or  notion  of  it  ? 

22.  If  there  were  books  of  this  sort  would  you  use  them  ? 

23,  If  you  were  paid  for  bringing  up  clrildrou  for  an  especial  purpose,  what  moans  would 
you  adopt? 

^ books  da  the  operatives  use  in  after-Ufc  ? 

25.  Do  they  read  much  ? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  who  have  pursued  learning  for  pleasure  aftoiwards  ? 

OB  a***  books  give  them  any  taste  for  any  and  vimat  course  of  amusement  ? 

55  hat'  obstructions  in  the  way  to  your  giving  them  religious  instruction,  and 


ANSWERS. 

I'.  One  hundred. 

2.  Eleven. 

3.  One-twentieth. 

' 4.  To  work. 

^ Warehouse-boys. 

6.  Sometimes. 

WQuid^e*^  ignorant,  and  therefore  not  so  useful  in  society  and  thoir  situations  as  they 

2 little  while  they  have  been  at  school. 

10.  Yng 

don  suffici'  t ^ acquisition  of  knowledge,  not  having  had  educa- 

things.  perceive  its  utility,  and  consequently  embrace  very  wrong  ideas  respecting 

F 2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lancashire 

pHiMT  Grohhds.  11.  Yes. 

i?TrWme«  12.  Most  decidedly  Tiot.  . ^ j 

cSScS  by  13.  Yes.  Their  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  blessmgs  of  education,  or  do  not  feel  its 
J.  L.  Kmvedy,  Esq.  necessity. 

wrioi  Manufacturing.  5 

15.  To  make  them  useful  members  of  society. 

16.  Irish  and  Borough  Road  Lesson  Books. 

17.  Tliey  arc  the  best. 

19.  I believe  them  to  convev  a large  amount  of  practical  information.  l(l 

20.  Yes. 

21.  Yes. 

22.  Yes. 

23.  According  to  circumstances. 

24.  ^5 

20. 

26.  No. 

27.  Yes;  useful. 

28.  No. 

P.S.  The  boys  were  once  taken  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  they  afterwards  evinced  30 
that  they  had  gained  an  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  were  much  interested. 


EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  AUSTIN,  AT  ACCRINGTON 
AND  NEIGHBOURHOODS. 


No.  102.  TVtorncj  64  years  of  age  : — 27,  1841. 

Is  a printer  at  Messrs.  Simpson’s  works;  began  work  as  ateerer;  is  not  aware  that  the  25 
smell  of  the  colours  disagreed  with  him ; he  had  always  a good  appetite,  and  eat  well  wlieo 
he  could  get  it;  began  printing  about  14;  has  been  a printer  ever  since;  began  wearing 
glasses  at  46  years  old ; can  see  to  print  with  glasses  well  now;  is  not  aware  that  printers 
lose  their  sight  earlier  than  other  persons ; did  not  get  cold  by  washing  his  sieves ; does  not 
know  if  others  did  or  not.  SO 

No.  103.  John  Hoxoorth,  aged  49  : — 

No.  103.  Colour-mixer;  has  been  35  yearn  at  it;  was  ateerer  three  or  four  years;  enjoyed  good 

health  at  both  occupations ; worked  at  night  often ; some  chance  time  fell  asleep ; teered  for 
a man  three  years,  and  never  was  beat ; the  man  works  oii  the  ground  uow ; be  has  not 
known  any  one  to  he  used  very  badly  for  the  last  four  years ; when  a colour-mixer  he  eat  his  K 
dinner  often  in  the  colour-room ; sometimes  washed  his  hands  6rst,  but  not  always;  neitbn 
the  smell  of  the  colours  nor  auy  part  of  the  colours  that  might  go  off  his  hands  on  to  his 
food  ever  made  him  sick.  His  father  is  near  80  ; worked  about  the  print-shops  for  the  last 
45  years ; was  a weaver  before.  [Saw  the  father  aflerw’ards  at  work  at  calendering ; a hale, 
merry,  old  man.] 

No.  104.  John  TVxLlmn^  aged  34: — 

Ko.  IU4.  * Worked  as  a leer-boy  when  he  w’as  young  ; the  hours  of  work  are  uncertain  ; sometimes 
long,  sometimes  short ; has  worked  18  hours  os  a teer-boy ; did  it  reluctantly,  very  reluc- 
tantly ; it  fatigued  him  much,  and  so  it  does  any  one.  Now  when  they  are  in  a hurry  they 
work  generally  by  relays  from  12  at  night  till  12  at  noon;  we  prefer  this  mode  from  shifting  15 
from  SIX  to  six,  because  the  same  parties  have  a longer  time  to  work  at  gas  when  the  shift  is  at 
six.  The  working  by  gas  injures  the  eyes ; he  has  a bad  eye,  and  he  finds  it  more  affected  at 
morning  after  workiug  by  night  than  he  does  in  the  night  after  working  by  daylight.  Nearly 
all  complain  that  woniing  by  night  hurts  the  eyes.  Had  rather  work  only  by  day.  Thinhs 
that  if  there  was  no  night-work,  though  his  master  might  lose  half  the  orders,  they  would  go  50 
elsewhere,  and  so  he  equally  as  good  taking  the  body  at  large.  The  teer-boys  are  not  used 
worse  at  night  than  during  the  day  ; they  do  stop  to  eat  at  night,  but  no  regular  tiine  allowed ; 
they  work  piece-work,  and  are  greedy  of  work,  and  stop  as  short  a time  as  possible.  At  dav 
a regular  hour  is  given  by  the  ring  of  the  bell.  The  printers,  as  a body,  would  prefer  J3 
hours  a-day,  and  no  night-work.  There  are  plenty  of  prinlere,  and  they  (the  masters)  might  5o 
put  up  more  tables  and  get  the  work  done  witbewt  night-work.  Thinks  that  the  saving  cl 
gas  would  help  to  pay  for  erecting  more  buildings  and  tables. 

[This  evidence  was  read  over  to  him  at  the  time,  and  was  afterwards  read  over  to  him  and 
the  persons  deputed  by  the  body  of  printers  working  at  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  to  attend 
me  at  Blackburn-]  ^ 

No.  105.  Andrew  Wright,  23  years  8 months  old : 

No.  105.  IVorks  now  as  an  apprentice  to  a printer;  is  apprenticed  for  seven  years.  Apprentices  are 

always  paid  by  the  piece.  Worked  as  a teer-boy  at  8 years  of  age  ; has  worked  night  and 


Evidence 
collected  liy 
Itir.  Auttbi. 

Accrington  and 
ueighbourhoods. 

No.  102. 
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d ■ has  never  been  sick  owing  to  his  work;  does  not  know  that  washing  the  colour-sieves  ever 
h ^hinr  a boy  can  wash  his  sieve  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes,  but  some  will 
Iff  about  an  hour,  but  not  in  winter.  A teerer  will  not  ail  anything  by  tliat ; has  felt  starved 
*^metimes  and  has  worked  from  midnight  till  noon  ; went  home  and  got  his  dinner,  and  lagged 
a *bout  the  road,  and  went  to  bed  at  five  o’clock.  Had  rather  get  up  at  six  in  the  morning  than 
^ ^ J’"’  at  night.*  Felt  rather  weak : had  half  n mile  to  go  to  his  work  j this  was  not  very  tire- 
aniie  to  him.  Working  by  gns  two  or  three  hours  would  do  no  one  any  harm.  When  they 
come  to  the  shop  at  12  at  night  they  get  something  to  out  before  they  start  ; they  Iiuti  the 
irasoff  for  an  hour  or  two  at  four  in  tlio  morning,  and  lag  about  to  cat  lK*foru  they  start  again, 
to  Ihev cat  again  at  breakfast-time  at  eight  o’clock j was  never  used  out-of-it*asou  ill;  when  lie 
^ uas  a boy  sometimes  got  a slap  or  two  when  he  tlid  wrong,  somotimes  when  doing  liis  work 
carelessly.  Children  are  very  carelcas  sometimes;  was  uc^•c^  made  ill  by  iho  work.  Some- 
times the  place  is  hot ; hotter  tliaii  summer  heat.  Took  ofV  liis  jacket  when  he  came  iu.  ami 
always  put  it  on  when  he  went  out.  cxci-pt  when  he  tvent  out  in  a Imny  not  to  let  Ins  master 
15  see  biro.  All  the  children  liavc  something  extni  to  put  on  wht'ii  they  go  out 


Lancasrirb 
PbINT  GttOUNDS. 

Evidence 
coilocted  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy, 

No.  ina. 


No.  106.  John  Thomaon,  out-door  servant  to  the  Hev.  T.  Birchall : — 

Has  lived  in  the  chapclry  of  Church  Kirk  all  bis  life.  Knmvs  the  works  in  which  children 
are  employed.  At  the  priut-worka  Uuy  aiv  taken  as  young  as  soveii  yeans  oUL  Tluy  begin 
irork  at  six  o’clock  iu  the  moniiug.  and  leave  off  at  six  in  the  evening.  The  tctir-hoys  arc  ))aid 
qn  by  the  quantity  done.  They  got  '2d.  out  of  every  shilling  tlic  prinlor  earns ; has  knoivn  children 
* kept  at  work  15  or  16  hours.  They  work  night  and  thiy  when  they  have  orders,  and  never 
««m  to  think  themselves  doing  well  unless  tlrey  do  so.  Has  never  heard  any  complaints  of 
childmi  being  beaten  or  ill-used. 


No.  107.  Christopher  Bradley,  Esq.,  is  inspecting  surgeon  under  the  Factory 
25  Regulation  Act,  Holotroyd,  Oswuldtwistle  : — May  27,  1841. 

Was  appointed  inspecting  surgeon  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Factories  No.  107. 
Regulation  Act ; his  district  coiv«ist.«»  of  Old  and  Now  Auvuigton,  Oswaldtwistlc,  Church,  and 
Claylon-le-Moors — a district  in  whidi  there  are  a great  many  collieries,  print-works,  and 
others.  Has  pmetised  eleven  years  as  surgeon,  See.,  iu  tliis  district.  As  regards  the  print- 
30  works  is  well  aware  that  children  arc  obliged  to  go  out  of  a hot  i4)art.nient  to  the  water-side  to 
trash  the  sieves,  and  these  sudtlcn  tran-sitioiis  of  tempemturu  will  sub  ject  a cliild  to  tlic  attack 
of  imy  disease  for  which  it  might  naturally  have  n predisposition.  Cainiot  speak  to  childrm 
having  been  employed  at  print-works  lining  more  subjetit  to  disease  than  uuy  ot.hci*s,  bcniuse 

S were  so  mixed  up  with  others  iu  his  piniclife  that,  not  having  his  attention  pnrliculurly 
id  to  this  point,  he  had  not  noted  t lie  jireviotis  oeciipatioiw  of  thosi’  who  were  brought  to 
bun.  Had  he  been  aware  of  mieh  an  iuiptiry  for  soiiie  years  pr<*vioiis,  he  would  have  had  it  in 
liis  power  to  answer  these,  (juestiuiis.  One  gi'eat  evil  iu  luiuiufuel  uring  disti'ie.Ls  is  that  so  many 
congregate  together  in  one  small  room  in  the  i>ami!.s’  limise,  buys  ami  girls,  wlieii  at  the  ages 
ofl4  and  15,  which  is  very  demoralising  as  w«'ll  as  iujnrloiis  to  lieullii,  iu  «>us<‘quence  of  the 
40  extortionate  rents  tliat  arc  deiiiiiuileil.  The  (dhldreii  with  employetl  u few  years  ago  as  yoiiiig 
as  seven,  but  the  general  age  now  is  nine.  Tho  oniploymeiit  of  eliildi'un  ho  young  for  12  Innir.s 
adsy  must  affect  the  osseous  sysumi,  imd  if  Ihoro  is  a disposition  to  debility  must  ]iro(lnco 
dufovmity.  Docs  not  consider  the  jinsitiyii  of  the  teorer  unlioaltliy,  nor  is  tile  action  Hkidy  to 
produce  deformity.  With  tlic  exeepl.i«m  of  one  blue  eolmir,  now  nearly  out  of  use.  tiiey  "(the 
45  colours)  are  not  injurious;  has  had  seveiiil  cases  of  severe  bowel-complaints  arising  from 
^Uct  of  washing  the  hands  in  using  this  eolonr,  whieh  is  cumposod  of  verdigris.  Hus  only 
bad  one  instance  of  a case  of  injury  li’om  healing,  which  wa.s  I'rom  one  of  the  print-works ; a 
pnntcr  having  beaten  Ills  boy  or  girl  (it.  was  iiolliing  of  a serious  nature;  tlie  injuriis  wen*  on 
jTOback;  the  skin  was  not  broken;  merely  a red  lim*,  appannitiy  iiillicteil  by  a switch,  on  the 
50  w>y  or  girl) ; but  the  parent  was  a Unuler  paivnt  ami  wislunl  to  bring  the  man  to  jitslice.  Tile 
Ulan  gave  the  parent  a ti-ifliiig  couipcusatioii,  and  paiil  for  a lotion  or  two,  uikI  tlie  ulfiiir  wa.s 
not  brought  before  the  bench. 


No.  108.  John  (?«*/*,  calico-priutm*;  James  Ilurtlct/,  pi-intur;  Joseph  Jenniriff, 
pnuter,  and  John  Willian • i o 

55  Were  deputed  by  the  body  of  priuti'rs  working  at  Afessi-s.  Simpson’s  to  .stale  that  they  iU'o  No.  Uiii. 
0 ten  obli^d  to  desist  from  iiighuwork  in  cousidenition  of  the  tiiwers;  being  all  fathors  of 
m les,  they  (all  pi-esent)  can  speak  with  feeling  on  that  sahjeet.  Chin  name  many  instances 
““"te  small  job  wants  finishing  Omt  the  ehildroii  hav«‘ been  kept  at  work  10  or  IH  liours 
fin  is  doubly  disl.res.siag  on  lids  areoimt.  When  a great  quiintity  of 

^ B burning  in  a room  badly  venfiliitisl,  tbe  air  is  Imrlfol  to  brent  lie,  ;iiul  bad  for  tJm  con- 
uudi  ^ ^ ourselves,  very  inucli  so ; and  llm  gas  in  tlii-se  works  is  not  so  pure  in  a 
UwniB**  ’i^hen  they  luive.  not  lime  to  Imik  iil'ler  llie  gas  apparutiis  properly,  as  it  is  in 

a Im  ^ in  this.]  They  fiiul  that  ciuldreii  of  deliculc  const  it  at  ions  arc  obliged  in 

65  there ■ the  slni]i,  <»llierwise  they  die  oil'.  If 

bewo'^ldh^^*^  colour  in  the  night  it  rarely  happens  ilmt  a child  is  -sent  to  wash  a sieve  ; 

Tbe  phit  I before  ho  wi'iil  liome,  and  ivciidd  lie  detaiiiwl  ])orhaps  an  hour, 

they  live^ ”’®‘l'^®tilly  obliged  to  get  ajj  ut  oliweu  if  they  live  a long  way  oil'.  12ven  if 
dote  hff  t!!”f  obliged  to  get  up  at  eleven,  bi-cause  thorc  are  numy  little  things  to  be 

y e teerer  betbre  ho  can  begin  work,  such  u-s  diyiug  brashes,  washing  clotlis,  &c.  &c. 
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Piiim  Giiou!ids.  ^ from  a robust  boy  he  will  become  pallid  and  weak,  but 

Eridence  gradually  gets  inured  to  it  The  children  always  prefer  the  shift  12  o'clock  at  noon  rather 
collected  by  than  to  go  to  work  at  12  at  night.  Would  get  their  own  children  into  bed  at  three  o’clock 
J.L.  Kennedy, ‘E.i'i.  afternoon.  They  ai’e,  howerer,  generally  in  a soiind  sleep  when  called  to  get  np;  they  get 

^ sleepy  again  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  not  able  to  attend  to  thwr  work.  5 

No.  los.  punished  occasionally  for  tins  according  to  the  temi>er  of  the  printer  they  work  for. 

But  at  the  present  day  a printer  who  punished  a child  too  severally  would  be  scouted  by  the 
body  of  printers. 

Description  of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Print-wouks. 

The  number  of  children  engaged  there,  and  their  respective  employments,  can  be  known  by  10 
the  returns  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  got.  The  cliildren  employed  a.s  teerei-s  (or  " tireurs") 
looked  well  and  healthy ; their  position  was  not  a constraint  or  difficult  one.  The  effect  of 
stirring  the  colour  I cannot  of  course  know  from  observation.  The  rooms  they  were  at  work 
in  were  airy,  and  had  very  little  artificial  heat  in  them,  the  day  being  a very  warm  one,  tbe 
thermometer  at  76“  or  77"  in  the  shade.  The  room  wliere  the  priiiliug  by  machine  was  carried  15 
on  was  hotter ; I should  judge  the  temperature  to  be  about  84“ ; in  this  few,  if  any,  children  are 
employed.  In  the  colour-mixing  shop  only  a few  boys  are  employed,  principally  as  washeis 
of  the  veisels.  The  washing  is  a lai'ge  establishment,  which  in  winter-time  would  present  a 
very  different  appearance,  the  atone  floor  being  ODOstantly  wet.  The  printed  calicoes  arc  liere 
passed  through  different-coloured  menstrua,  which  would  be.  warm  enough  to  create  steam  20 
ill  winter,  and  are  in  other  places  prssed  over  winches  in  clear  water,  which  iS  squeezed  out  of 
them  by  di-awing  them  through  a funnel ; they  are  then  placed  on  wheelbarrows  and  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  loi^  building  to  another  by  boys  with  tlieir  legs  and  feet  bare.  The 
cliildren  working  here  were  remarkably  stout,  healthy-looking  boj's  j their  naked  legs  were 
generally  well  moulded  and  muscular.  25 


No.  109.  James  Anderson,  going  15,  born  in  Accrington. — May  31,  1841. 

Works  at  rolling  woollens  at  Messrs.  Hargreaves’  print-works  befoi'e  and  after  they  are 
bleached;  howloug  he  has  been  at.  this  work  does  not  know;  comes  to  work  at  six  in  the 
morning;  sometimes  goes  away  at  four  o’clock,  sometimes  at  six;  has  not  worked  later  for  a 
month  past;  never  worked  all might ; never  later  than  nine  o’clock.  The  place  is  not  hot  in  30 
wmter.  Gets  his  dinner ; , stops  an  hour,  sometimes  half  an  hour,  sometimes  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  always  eats  if  in  the  working-place,  and  so  do  all  the  boys ; wears  clogs  in  winter 
on  the  wet  cold  stones  ; makes  no  difference  in  his  clothes,  except  taking  offhis  jadeet  in  sum- 
mer. Works  for  Nicholas  Wade ; he  bite  him  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  on 
the  back  with  a strap  when  he  stops  away  too  long  after  taking  tbe  -roller  to  the  drying  machiBe.  35 


No.  110.  Joseph  Bond,  12 years  old: — 

No.  110.  Works  at  the  dung-coppers ; takes  the-cloths  and  puts  them,  in  the  coppers ; the  cloths  are 

as  hot  as  150®.  When  taken  out  they  do  not  bum  his  fingers;  cannot  now  smell  any  uupleasanl 
smell;  is  used  toil.  Did  at  first.  Was  poorly  when  he  first  worked  [at  the  dui^-coppers. 
Tliis  is  harder  work  than  the  other  coppers  andimoro  nasty.  Comes  at  six.  o’clock  in  tlie  43 
morning;  eats  his  breakfast  in  the  place; .does  not  stop,  above  10  minutes;,  has  his  dinner  at 
half-past  12  in  the  dychouse;  stops  a quarter  of  an  hour;  does  not  stop  for  bagging.  Goes 
home  at  four  generally  ;.  to-night  it  will  be  six. o’clock;  sometimes. works  till  nine;  never  works 
all  iright;  is  psud  over-lime;  has  been  at  this  work  a^ut  one  year  ; was  a teerer  10  montlis; 
had  as  lieve-be  at  the  dung;  gets  more  wages  at  tbe-dung;  weais  his  clogs  in  winter-time  and  4o 
his  jacket.  Is  paid  4j.-6rf;  a-rweek,  and  gets -for  over-time  he  does  not  know. 

No.  111.  Joseph  Walsh,  l4iyeai's  old  : — 

No-lli.  Works  at  branning;  this  is  hot  work  for  the  hands ; the  cloth  is- boiled  in  bran,  and  he  takes 

it  out  with  his  hands  and  puts  it  in  folds  on  the  floor  j it  does  not  make  him  ill  at  all.  Comes 
at  six  in  the  monuiig ; gets  his  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock ; stops  about  half  an  hour ; his  dinner  50 
half-pastl2;  stops  about  the  same;  eats  his  dinner  in  the  workplace ; likes  better  to  eat  it 
there  in  winter-time,  because  it  is  cold  going  home;  but  in  summer  would  like  going  home; 
but  eats  baggii^  sometimes  when  they  are  going  to  work  till  10  o’clock.  Leaves  work  some- 
times at  four  o’clock,  sometimes  at  six ; has  only  once  worked  as  late  as  10.-  The  other  boys 
work  the  same  hours  as  he  does.  Can  read  and  write  a bit ; goes  to  Sunday-school  regu-  55 
larly. 


No.  112.  I\Ir.  Robert  Hargreaves — 

No.  112.  No  work  is  carried  on  by  night  in  the  dyehouse,  but  tbe  block-priuters  do  sometimes  work 

at  night.  This  has  not  been  the  case  for  nearly  two  y^rs.  Block-work  of  some  sort  and. 
machine-work  may  be  done  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  but  there  are  other  sorts  of  block-work  60 
which  cannot  They  (Messrs.  Hargreaves)  do  not  like  the  principle  of  night-work,  not  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Its  being  injunous  to  bo^  or  men,  for  it  does  not  app«ir  to  injure  them ; has  not  seen 
any  bad  effect  from  it ; it  has  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  here  ; but  there  is  danger 
of  fire,  and  a necessity  for  a double  set  of  superintendents,  worse  work,  &c.  There  is  a ne- 
cessity of  sometimes  working  at  night,  or  else  losing  an  order.  An  additional  quantity  of  tables  65 
would  not  prevent  this  evil,  because  fresh  blocks  must  be  cut,  which  cost  51.  or  61.,  and  indeed 
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etimes  there  would  not  he  found  a sufficient  number  of  block-ciitfers.  The  number  of  Gitouwns. 

Sis  required  is  not  always  ascertained  at  the  commencement  5 these  difficulties  prevent  our  Evidence 
Sff  able  to  do  the  whole  by  day  wlien  the  time  allowed  for  the  order  is  short.  Within  these  collecUd  by 
^”\-ears  if  we  had  had  a double  sot  of  tables  we  could  not  have  got  teer-boys  unless  we  had  J.L.Kennedy,'Z.%<\. 
5 Sen  them  under  the  age  we  prescribe,  which  is  eight.  Parents  will  deceive  us  if  they  can  to 
vet  their  children  in  earlier. 

No.  113.  Christopher  Bradley,  Esq.,  surgeon  : — 

Has  endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of  tho  parents  of  childi-en  employed  in  the  different  work.s  No.  U3. 

in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  to  me  to  be  examined  on  the  subject,  but  their  answer  is,  “ We 
10  shall  get  nought  by  it,”  [not  one  has  come,]  by  whicli  he  infers  that  they  are  apprehensive 
of  any*alteration  being  made  which  would  have  a tendency  to  deprive  tliem  of  the  profits  of 
their  children’s  labour.  _ 1 • • 1 

[The  above  was  part  of  a conversation  which  I Iiad  with  Mr.  Bradley  ou  meetuig  him  m the 
road  at  Accrington.] 


15  No.  114-  Ktv.  Joseph  Harbottle  : — 

Tlie  case  mentioned  in  his  letter  occuircd  a long  time  ago ; tliere  has  not  been  of  late  a great 
press  of  business,  consequently  not  much  night-work.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  his  letter,  the 
young  woman  was  poorly  at  the  time  of  her  hard  work  mentioned  in  his  letter,  or  about  that 
time ; that  she  subsequently  man-ied,  and  had  been  married  four  or  five  years,  and  died  in 
20  one  of  her  confinements. 

Knows  another  case,  hut  it  was  of  a person  of  very  delicate  health,  and  does  not  know  that 
her  death  arose  from  over  work.  Her  mother  was  a very  poor  person,  and  was  obliged  to  get 
her  child  to  some  employment;  and  it  was  lamentable  to  see  the  effect  it  always  had  on  her.  Bhe 
fiist  tried  print-works,  and  then  tried  the  factory;  .is  not  sure  that  she  did  not  go  back  to  print.- 
25  works  aoain.  One  general  effect  he  has  obseiwed,  that,  when  any  meeting  takes  place  of  an 
evening  for  moral  or  religious  purposes,  the  workpeople  seem  quite  overborne  with  the  effect 
of  having  been  at  work  so  many  hours,  young  pei’sons  especially.  The  meetings  were  held, 
from  half-past  seven  till  nine  o’clock,  but  we  found  that  pei'sons  from  tho  factory  could  not 
attend  so  early  as  half-past  seven,  tlicrclbrc  we  postponed  it  till  eight  o’clock.  As  to  the 
30  print-works,  Uiey  are  very  irregvilar.  Wlicn  thorn  is  a press  of  work  the  chiklren  are  till 
ten  sometimes.  Is  not  quite  .sure  that  the  children  are  kept  so  late,  but  presumea,  from  what 
keknows  of  the  work,  that  every  printer  has  a tccr-boy.  Can  scarcely  affirm  that  tlm  physical 
condition  in  after-life  of  those  that  luivc  worked  at  an  early  age  at  print-works  is  dcjferioratoil, 
because  the  long  hours  and  night-work  (commenced  in  his  district  about.  VI  or  111  yiuirs  ago ; 

35  previous  to  that  the  hours  wci'c  much  more  regular,  and  tlieroforc  there  has  liurdly  been  time 
to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  coiistitutiou  of  adulbs. 

No.  115.  Mr.  Richard  Bcriwlrth,  KeUeving  Oiticcr  of  Accriugtou  District : — 

Has  forwarded  his  return  of  works  to  London.  Has  no  copy  of  it.  The  works  in  his  No  113. 
neighbourhood  are  prinl-worlis,  near  Baxcmlale  Mr.  Hargreaves’,  and  Plantatiou-mill.  Hus 
■40  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  mothers  of  children  employed  at  these  works,  either  of 
their  being  kept  too  long,  ol'  their  bifmg  injured  by  night-work,  or  ill-used  by  the  men  under 
vhoni  they  work ; on  the  contrary,  the  mothers  wisli  tliey  could  be  more  employed  and  at  an 
earliw  age. 

No.  116,  Mary  Bugdale : — 

45  Goes  out  charring  occasionally  when  she  is  able;  is  not  in  good  health  now  ; lias  had  10  No.  HC. 
faildren;  most  of  them  died  young,  some  at  12  months  old,  one  at  !i0  months;  only  0110 
died  after  he  or  she  had  got  to  work  ; that  was  a girl  of  17,  'turned  of  17  when  she.  died ; this 
a week  ago.  She  was  going  13  when  first  she  went  to -work.  She  had  tolerable 
nealffi  before  that;  not  very  good  There  is  many  a one  better,  but  still  she  had  nothing 
touch  tire  matter ; went  to  leering  at  first ; tigered  only  a few  weeka ; did  not  see  any  effect  it 
ad  on  her,  because  they  had  nor  regular  work  at  teoring.  She  never  worked  at  night.  She 
went  to  the  cotton-factory,  because  she  wire  got  too  old  for  teering.  Her  brother  took  hei-  in 
^ butshe  was  found  to  be  too  old  for  that,  so  she  went  fo'thc  factory.  Worked 
55  at  factory,  and  never  went  back  to  print-works.  Her  son  works  at  prlnt- 

an  worlv ; he  went  fimt  about  10  ye.ars  old,  and  is  now 

^hat  there  is  any  complaint  with  him  ; lie  is  lionlthy  enough.  Has 
"T®7^'*ghterwho  is  married;  she  worked  a linlo  at  print-works. 

eveni*  ?-’^hter  who  is  dead  comphi.iiied  l;hat  if  she  covild  have  left  off  at  six  o’clock  in  lhe 
60  half  ^ ^ Tliey  wer<*  obliged  to  he  at  the  factory  at 

pas  nvein  the  moniiiig,  tmd  did  not  leave  off  till  half-past  wweu  at  night.  She  did  not 
tan«  /.f^u  had  her  dinner  taken  to  a friend’s  house  lialf-way.  The  dis 

the  laetory  fi-om  her  home  was  u quurtei-  of  a mile. 

Copy  of  the  mark  x of  Mary  Duqdalk. 
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Evidence 
collected  bv 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Escj. 

No.  117. 


Meals. 

Health  of  dyers. 


Drunkenness. 


Wages. 

Overtime. 

Men  work  all  night. 

State  of  education. 

Educated  men  the 
easiest  to  manage. 


No  complaints  of 
•’<»  hours. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

DYEING. 

Sandy  Tale  Dye-Works.— Messrs.  T.  Hoyle  and  Sons,  Staley  Bridge. 
November  4,  1841. 

No.  117.  Richard  Taylor,  foreman,  aged  36 — 5 

You  are  foreman  of  the  dye-house? — Yes,  I am. 

How  lono  hare  you  been  a dyer  ?— Fov21  years.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  boys 
employed  in  dyeing,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  and  upwards,  but  none  younger. 

What  are  the  regular  hours  of  work  7— From  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  but 
at  times  we  work  longer.  Some  of  the  men  will  come  at  four  in  the  morning,  some  at  five,  just  10 
as  any  particular  job  is  wanted;  and  we  sometimes  work  till  nine  and  ten  at  night.  That  is 
generally  for  a month  or  six  weeks  in  the  spiing  of  the  year,  from  February  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  May.  , , 

What  meal-hours  are  there?— Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner.  If  they 
work  after  nine  o’clock  they  have  half  an  hour  to  take  something  to  eat.  15 

Do  you  think  that  dyers  are  healthy,  as  a class  of  men  ?— Y es,  I do  ; they  are  generally 
very  healthy.  I have  never  lost  any  time  but  three  days  in  my  life  from  ilbess.  I am  the  first 
on  the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night. 

Have  you  many  complaints  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  men? — Some  of  them  are  drunken 
fellows  ; but  we  have  generally  the  most  complaints  when  we  are  making  the  longest  hours,  20 
because  they  get  the  most  mon^  then. 

What  wages  do  they  get? — men  will  get  about  15j.,  and  the  boys  from  6f.  to  I2j. 
a-week  for  their  regular  hours.  Every  eight  houis  after  six  at  night  cotmts  a day  overtime. 
Sometimes  when  we  are  at  the  busiest  I have  known  them  make  three  or  four  days  in  a week 
overtime.  25 

Do  you  work  all  night? — No,  we  sometimes  work  long  hours,  but  never  all  night  I never 
worked  but  two  nights  in  my  life,  and  then  there  was  a break  down. 

How  are  the  dyera  for  education  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  intelligent  men,  others  we  quite 
the  reverse. 

Do  you  prefer  educated  men  as  workmen? — Yes  ; I have  observed  that  educated  men  are  30 
the  easiest  to  manage.  I cannot  say  that  they  are  always  the  best  workmen,  for  there  are 
many  drunken  men  who  are  very  good  workmen  when  they  are  at  it  j but  educated  men  are 
more  to  be  depended  upon. 

Do  the  boys  ever  make  complaints  of  the  long  hours  ? — No,  never  ; they  rather  like  it,  for 
they  get  more  money  to  buy  clothes  and  shoes  ; and  t-he  busy  times  do  not  come  so  often  as  to  35 
m^e  it  tiresome. 

(Signed)  R.  Taylor. 


No.  118.  Thomas  Goodtchi,  aged  nearly  14- 

No.  118.  You  are  a windier,  I believe? — Yes,  I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  employment  ? — I have  been  in  the  dye-house  nearly  five  40 


ionrs  of  work. 
Overtime. 
Night-work. 


Never  pun’shL'd. 
Never  lost  any  time 
from  bad  huaith. 

Holidays. 


Altentls  Sunday- 
school. 


\^Tiat  are  your  regular  hours  of  work? — I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  mornincf,  and  I go 
home  at  six  o’clock  at  night. 

What  hours  do  you  make  when  you  work  overtime?— I sometimes  come  at  four  o'clock  in 

the  luorning,  and  I go  at  9,  10,  11,  and  12  o'clock.  45 

Did  you  ever  work  all  night  ? — Y es ; but  that  is  seldom  the  case,  perhaps  twice  a year  or  so. 

Do  you  work  long  hours  frequency  ? — N o,  not  very  often ; may  be  six  weeks  or  two  months 
in  a year. 

What  meal-hours  have  you? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  " baggin ; ” but  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  eat  our  meat.  50 

Are  you  ever  beaten? — ^No,  never. 

Have  you  ever  had  bad  health  ? — No,  I have  never  lost  any  time  from  bad  health  since  I 
have  been  here,  except  when  I had  the  small-pox. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  accident? — No,  never. 

holidays  have  you  1 — We  stop  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  regular ; one  day  at  Duken*  55 
field  w^es,  three  days  at  Easter,  three  or  four  days  at  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  New 
i ear  s Day. 

Do  you  attend  school? — I go  to  Sunday-school ; I never  went  to  a day-school ; I once  went 
three  weeks  to  a night-school,  and  that  is  all  I ever  was.  I can  read,  but  not  write. 


Nj  .119. 


Never  worked  later 
than  6 o’clock. 


No.  119.  James  BirhemhaWyTLgt^Yi — 60 

You  are  a wincher? — Yes,  I am. 

Have  you  aivvaya  been  in  the  dye-house?— No,  I worked  formerly  in  a mill.  I was  13 
years  old  when  I first  went  to  work. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ?— I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I go  at  sLx  o’clock  at  night. 
Have  jiou  ever  worked  later?-No,  I have  only  been  Lre  a wtek,  and  I have  not  worked 
after  si.x  o clock.  Sometimes  they  do  work  longer,  I am  told,  but  it  counts  overtime. 
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\Vh  t meal-boui-s  have  you  ? — Half  an  liotir  for  brcalcfnKt,  and  one  lioiir  for  dinner. 

''Tij  occupation  do  you  like  the  best,  cotton-spimiin^'  or  dyeing?— It  makes  no  didcrcncc 
” that  I know  of;  tke  steam  taiccs  uo  hold  of  mo.  I have  never  felt  ill  since  I came  liore, 
^Tnever  bad  bad  health  in  the  factory. 

- What  wages  do  yon  get  ?-  Six  shillings  a-vveek,  lor  regular  hours. 

^ Do  ou  attend  school  ? — I go  to  tlio  Now  Church  Simday-school,  atid  I have  boeu  I. 
day  an^ighl  school.  I can  road. 


(Signed) 


J.\MK3  BiUKMNSHAW. 


MArrtiF.\CTPnE3  in 
LANCAsnmii. 

Evidunco 
collected  Isy 
J.  L.  ICctmedi/,  Esq. 

Meals. 

ICnows  no  dilForenco 
between  the  factory 
and  dyc-houso  as  to 
Us  eilcet  upon  the 
IicoJth.  Wages. 
Attends  school. 


Openshaw  Dye-Works,  near  Mauchnstnr. — Iticssrs.  Wiiyatt  anil  Mon. 
jjl  November  13,  1841. 

No.  120.  Mr.  Heniy  Bentley,  superiutende.iil — 

How  long  have  you  boon  engaged  at;  this  trade  ? — Uiiwanls  of  eight  years.  No.  l dO. 

Have  you  remarked  during  that  lime  tliat  there  lias  boon  a constant,  periodical  demand  at  tj,,,  iniim-nce  of 
any  narhcular  time  of  the  year? — Thoro  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  bo  a regular  denmud  in  thi.s  ii-rcirulni'Uy  ur«le- 
15  trade.  A great  deal  of  our  work  is  done  on  cmcrgcucy.  Somclimcs,  for  example,  tliero  will  nmnd  on  hoars  of 
be  an  order  for  “blacks,"  which  must  be  executed  in  a few  days,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  I'lbmn  of  workmen, 
to  complete  it  between  the  regular  houre  of  six  and  six.  In  tliis  manner  I have  known  tho  black 
dyers  working  long  hours  whilst  the  rest  of  tho  works  have  only  boon  maliiiig  sliort  time.  Wc 
|en^y,  however,  look  for  greater  bn'skuess  in  tlie  home  trade  in  llio  autumn  and  latter  cud 
20  oftheyear;  and  I should  say  that  shipping  ordom  for  America  come  in  nions  thickly  about 
that  time  also.  It  is  this  irregularity  of  demand  wliicli  ]>rcvents  us  restricting  our  working 
hours  from  ax  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  which  wo  should  bo  very  glad  to  rlu,  as  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  us  to  avoid  overtime,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  man  to  have 
rpgular  employment.  From  the  irragiiliirity  of  demand,  the  men  and  boys  are  fret^ueudy 
25  obliged  to  make  overtime,  yet,  on  tho  average  of  the  year  round,  (hoy  will  sciirculy  work  leu  and 
akif  working  hours  to  the  day. 

Have  you  any  apprentices  ? — No,  wt>.  iicvor  take  ajjpivut.iecs,  and  we  liavi^  a riili'  luwor  to  Apprculioe.i. 
employ  any  man  who  is  connected  with  the  J.)yors’  Union.  Sonic  t.imo  ago  u’e  Itud  a tuni-ouf.,  TihiU'r’  aaionsi. 
which  arose  from  a dispute  between  t.bc  men  ami  tho  iiinsliir  a.s  lo  wlimu  lliej'  slnmld  einpluy.  Allempf  lo  dictate 
30  The  dyers  insisted  that  the  mastcra  .sliould  employ  none  luit  tho  smut  of  men  eoimi'cleil  with 

the  business ; the  mastem,  howover,  steadily  resLsted  tho  attempt  to  fiiree  llielr  vide  iiium  (heiu,  Saoccssrully  ru- 
ud  since  that  time  wo  have,  refused  work  lo  all  persons  comieded  with  tlie  uniim.  sislrd. 

How  do  you  find  tlio  dyoi-s  lu;  to  moral  ciiaruder  ?-  -The  dyeiN,  as  a elass,  are  not  very  n--  Moral  eimililion. 
gukr  in  their  habits.  Formerly,  wlieu  wo  einjiloyoil  llic  uiiiiiii  men,  many  of  ilieiu  were  r.fl‘ 

35  their  work  on  a Monday  morning,  but  siiie.e  llmt.  time  w<i  have  had  nion^  emitrul  over  lliem,  ami 
we  find  them  much  more  sober  in  tlunr  liabiU,  and  more  regular  al.  their  work. 

Have  you  ever  been  led  lo  ascerlaiii  how  mueli  of  their  wages  tho  men  spend  in  drink  V — ureiiev  sncnl  in 
At  present  I am  sure  tliom  Is  not  muciL  uioaoy  going  in  drink.  Wo  have  boon  very  slack  of  iirtnk.^ 
work  all  summer,  so  that  they  have  uolhing  to  spare. 

^ Do  the  men  attend  places  of  wov.s!iip7 — Yos  ; I bnlievo  tliat  nmuiy  of  our  men  atlend  Me-  Dyers  ftltoml  Me- 
thod chapels,  and  other  places  of  woi-ship.  Uiodist  chapels. 

How  are  they  as  to  education  ? — have  several  men  wiio  can  reatl  and  wrilo  pretty  well,  [Juttc  of  education, 
and  they  all  seem  an.\ious  to  send  their  chililreti  to  Sunday-school.  Wc  liave  siworal  Sunday- 
schools  about  here,  and  I expect  the  next  generation  will  he  toh'ralily  udiie-ated. 

^ (Signed)  lIiCNHY  Bknti.my. 

No.  121.  James  Kay,  aged  17 — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work? — I have  lieeua  year  and  two  or  Ihiw  nuinlhs  in  lhi‘  No.  Idl. 
hlaclt  dye-house. 

Hare  you  ever  been  in  any  other  cinploymoiils? — Tes,  I have  workeil  at  a fire-brick  ami 
lueMttery,  at  a print-work,  and  a dyo-work. 

^^at  hours  did  you  work  at  tho  pottery? — I worked  Irma  six  till  six  fur  regular,  and  E m-ver 
Wk  week  about  a pastime  we  hav(5  worked  lunger  iumrs. 

•Jllm  • dye-hoitso  ?— I come  generally  al  huli-past  fivu. 


S.S  at  night;  but  I have  boon  working  till  uino  this  hist  week. 


iliul  Ilotirv  of  work  in 
Uia  dye-liovisr. 


was  *hght? — No,  I have  never  worked  all  night  here,  but  I did  when  1 Night-work — case 

I worked  in  thn  drying-slovus.  I liuvc  slarLcd  there  working  al  four  ufin  a print-works. 
nit>.n  and  worked  till  12  at  night,  and  wmietiiiu'.s  all  night.  I have  made 

’“w  days  to  the  week  there. 

Did 


theHn*b  night  in  the  pottery  ? — I have  sal  up  a night  or  so  now  and  then  to  wcitch  Ssl  up  anight  or  so 

is»  m,’  properly  a man’s  job,  and  lads  don’t  sit  ni)  to  watch  tlunii  regular,  but  there  wlitM  at  a i>ol|cry 

watching  every  night.  ‘ to  watch  thu  kiln. 

ihanfourV^  greatest  number  of  hours  you  have  made  tins  year? — I Imvo  never  made  more  Greatest  number  of 
taininp  ^ threo  monUis  until  the  lust  furtuigUt,  and  then  1 workeil  hours  worked  lliis 

65  . y®**"- 

®aa  iii’c  no  apprentices  here;  they  won’t  have  any,  or  any  Net  an  apprentice. 

IS  in  ine  Dyers’  Union. 

L*j  rr 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Manufactoses  im 
Lancaskibe. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedt/,  Esq. 


"Wages. 

Bye  and  steam  do 
not  afiect  hts 
health. 

The  ‘‘hndget.*’ 

Can  read  and  write. 


No.  122. 
Hours  otwork. 


Bo  not  always  stop 
for  breakfast. 


Not  very  good 
health  lat^y. 
Wages. 

Food. 


What  wages  have  yovi  ? — I have  7j.  a-week,  but  1 shall  make  eight  days  this  Week, 

Does  the  smell  of  the  dyes,  or  the  steam  in  the  dye-house,  injui'e  your  health? — No,  neitber 
the  dye-stuff  nor  the  steam  and  damp  hurts  me.  1 have  never  lost  any  time  from  bad  health, 

I have  been  in  the  “ budget.’’ 

What  is  being  in  the  “ budget?  ’’—When  the  work  is  slack  the  master  comes  round,  writes  5 
down  a certmn  number  of  meu  s names,  and  tells  them  to  stay  away,  ^ and  in  that  way  there  k 
full  work  for  those  that  are  left.  He  puts  us  down  in  turn,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  one’s  tun 
to  be  in  the  list,  and  sometimes  another’s ; and  I have  lost  time  by  being  on  that  list. 

Can  you  read  and  write? — Yes,  a bit;  I have  been  to  Sunday-school. 

(Signed;  James  Kay.  i 

No.  122.  Lewis  Stansfield,  aged  nearly  12 — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ?— I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I work  till  six  at 
night  for  regular. 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  ? — No,  I have  never  worked  all  night  j but  I have  worked  1} 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  naoming  tillll  o’clock  at  night. 

For  long  together? — 1 have  worked  all  week  very  near  till  11  o'clock  at  night. 

How  many  times  has  this  occurred? — Two  or  three  times  in  a year. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals  ? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  <hnner. 

Do  you  always  stop  for  meals? — We  don’t  stop  for  breakfast  when  we  are  mudi  prraaed,  % 
excepting  while  we  eat  our  meat. 

Have  you  good  healtli? — No,  I have  not  been  well  lately ; I had  a fever  six  months  anct. 


What  wages  do  you  get? — Four  shillings  a-week,  and  I am  paid  for  overtime  besides. 
What  is  me  highest  wage  you  have  ever  received  ? — The  most  I ever  drew  at  once  was  5». 
What  food  do  you  get?— I had  pudding  yesterday,  and  I have  porridge  for  breakfast.  f 


How  many  are  therein  your  family? — ^Thereis  one  lad  besides  me  and  three  sisters. 
Do  you  attend  school? — I have  b«n  a little  to  school,  but  I cannot  read  or  write. 


No.  123.  Joseph  Ramsden,  aged  14  yeare,  tenter  of  a machine  for  raising  tlie 
nap  of  fustians — 

No.  123.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  employment  ? — I have  been  at  this  job  eight  years,  and  S! 

before  that  I was  three  years  a plaiter-down  in  the  dye-house. 

Which  employment  suits  you  the  best  ? — I like  the  job  I am  at  now  tlie  best : it  is  cleaMr, 
and  dryer,  and  warmer  than  the  dye-house. 

What  hours  do  you  work?— I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I leave  off  very  often 
at  six  o’clock  at  night.  Si 

Long  hours.  Do  you  overwork  later?— Yes;  when  we  are  very  busy  we  work  later,  as  late  as  seven 

o’clock;  when  we  work  till  10  o’clock  they  send  away  the  youngest  lads  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
send  some  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  works  to  take  their  places  till  10  o’clock. 

Night-work.  Have  you  ever  worked  all  night  at  this  work  ? — ’Yes,  I have  j but  when  I worked  all  night 

I came  on  at  six  in  the  evening  and  left  off  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning.  I never  worad  4 
a day  and  a night  together. 

Three  nights  in  one  many  nights  in  one  week  have  you  worked  in  that  manner  ?— I only  worked  al 

•week.  night  for  three  or  four  nights  one  week;  it  is  above  12  months  siuce. 

Leave  work  at  four  What  hour  do  you  leave  off  work  on  Saturday? — At  four  o’clock. 

...  U.... !-’>  TT-lr 1 


o’clock  on  Satur-  What  time  have  you  for  meals  ? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  and  one  hour  4! 

for  dinner  from  twelve  till  one.  The  engine  always  stops. 

Wages.  W’hatwage  do  you  get? — 8f.  standing  wages  for  six  days,  counting  from  six  in  the  nioro- 

bg  till  six  in  the  evening.  When  I work  later  I am  paid  for  overtime. 

Greatest  quantity  of  How  much  time  have  you  ever  made  in  one  week  ? — 1 have  made  as  much  as  seven  dajs, 
time  made  sometimes  seven  and  a quarter,  but  never  more.  * I 

Do  any  of  the  boys  make  more  overtime  than  you  do  ? — No,  none  of  the  other  boys  ' 
more  overtime  than,  myself,  and  there  is  more  overtime  at  this  job  than  any  other  in  tkf 
place.  At  some  shops  where  they  have  not  many  machines,  they  make  very  long  hours  at 


Has  had  very  good 
health. 

Accident. 


dave  you  ever  had  bad  health  since  you  came  to  this  employment  ? — ^No,  I have  had  re^' 

id  llaaUVl  T Vlau.  n&tM.  AV...  1.  T ....  — ...  -IVa...  ill, lit  hv  & 


good  health.  I have  never  lost  any  time  but  one  fort.night,  when  I got  my  elbow  hurt  by  fc 
ffettinff  betwixt  the  stran  and  the  imllav  • mv  a«ri  T have  never  fw 


Plays  b the  dinner- 
hour. 

Attends  school. 


getting  betwixt  the  strap  and  the  pulley ; my  elbow  is  quite  w ell  now,  and  I have  never 
anything  of  it  since. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  other  aeddents  ? — No,  never. 


Have  you  any  time  for  play  ?— Yes,  I play  in  the  dinner-hour.  ^ 

Do  you  attend  school?— Y^,  I go  to  St.  Barnabas  Sunday-school,  and  I once  went  wo 
months  to  a day-schooL  I can  read,  and  write  a little. 


Joseph  Ramsogi’' 


No.  124.  Edwin  TVilkinson,  aged  12  yeais,  plaiting  down  pieces  in  „ 
house — 


How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ? — I have  been  two  years  at  worit. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ?— I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I,  go  away  at  £ 
o’clock  for  regular.  ® 
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Hare  vou  worked  longer  hours  than  that? — have  worked  till  eight  o’clock  for  four 

or  6va  nights  together,  but  never  longer. 

Did  you  ever  work  all  night? — I have  worked  an  odd  time,  when  we  have  been  very  busy, 
from  sLV  in  the  morning  till  12  at  night,  but  only  one  night  at  a time.  I never  worked  all 

5 ^ave  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Do  von  ever  work  during  meal-hours  ? — We  almost  always  stop  for  meal-times,  but  I iiave 
worked  the  dinner-hour  when  there  has  been  a " push.” 

IVhat  wages  do  you  get  ? — 1 have  5s.  a-week,  counting  from  six  till  six,  and  till  four  o’clock 
10  on  Saturday.  When  we  work  overtime  I am  paid  for  it  extra.  Every  two  hours  after  six 

o’clock  counts  a quarter  of  a day. 

How  much  time  have  you  ever  made  in  one  week? — At  a Christmas  time  I hive  made  as 
much  as  eight  days  and  a half,  but  never  more  than  that. 

Does  it  always  happen  at  Christmas?— I have  known  it  to  be  so  at  other  limes,  before 
15  nhitsun  week  and  Easter  we  are  allowed  to  work  rather  longer,  so  as  to  get  away  for  a day 

or  two  then.  . , v . i , ^ v -i 

You  are  sure  you  never  work  at  night  ? — ^T\o,  I never  am  put  to  night-work ; I live  a mile 
and  three-quarters  from  the  works. 

Have  you  had  bad  health? — No,  I never  was  off  much:  I was  off  a day  or  two  three  months 
■20  sincej  my  gums  were  swelled. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ?— Yes,  I went  to  a school  in  Audenshaw  for  four  yeare,  and 
I cro  to  a Sunday-school  at  Droylsden.  I can  read  and  write. 

° (Signed)  Edwin  Wilkinson. 


Mandfactouss  in 
Lancashire. 

Evidence 
(.-(iheuled  by 
J.  L.  Kamiedy,  Esq. 

Lon^  hours. 

Meals. 

Somelimes  work  the 
dinner-hour  when 
there  is  a push. 
"Waues.  Paid 

extra  fur  overtime. 
Greatest  number  of 
ilnyn  made  in  a 
week. 

Holidays. 

Does  not  work  at 
night. 

Never  was  off  much 
from  bad  health. 
Has  been  to  school. 


Ancoats  Dye-Works,  Manchester.  Mr.  Barlow  (Fustian  Dyeing  and 
25  Dressing). — Nov.  9,  1841. 

No.  125.  Thomas  Brown,  aged  15 — 

How  long  have  you  been  here? — Two  years.  No.  125. 

What  is  your  work? — I tent  a fustian  dressing-machine  now  j I used  to  work  in  the  stiffon- 
ing  room. 

30  What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  al  six,  and  sometimes  five,  and  work  till  eight  at  night, 
and  very  often  10. 

How  long  together  have  you  ever  worked  those  liours? — We  have  worked  for  four  months 
toveiher  from  four  and  five  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night. 

What  hours  have  you  for  meals? — We  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  Meets. 

33  dinner  when  we  stop  the  dinner-hour,  but  when  we  are  busy  we  do  not  stop,  but  wc  eat  our 
dinner  while  the  pieces  arc  going  through  the  machine. 

Does  the  engine  .stop  for  meals  when  you  are  working  from  four  or  five  in  the  morning  till  Engine  tines  not 
10  at  night  7 — No,  it  does  not,  except  for  breakfast.  stop  wlirn  working 

Do  you  ever  work  all  night? — No;  but  we  started  at  half-past  12  on  Sunday  night  for  long  hours. 

40  three  nights  this  year. 

Are  there  any  times  in  the  year  when  you  are  always  busy  ? — No ; we  never  know  what 
time  we  shall  have  to  work  till  our  master  tells  us. 

Is  it  usual  at  all  fustain  dressing  and  dye-houses  to  work  the  same  hours? — Y'^es,  it  is  at 
several  that  I know  when  there  is  a push.  The  reirular  hours  when  we  are  slack  are  from  six 
45  till  six.  ^ ® 

How  many  boys  are  there  besides  yourself? — 20  or  30. 

Do  they  all  work  the  same  hours  as  yourself? — Yes,  they  do. 

Are  they  older  or  younger  than  you? — They  are  all  younger  in  this  shop  but  two. 

^ Have  you  ever  been  hurt  by  the  machinery? — No,  never  to  signify.  I have  trapped  my 
aO  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  boys  get  hurt. 

Have  you  ever  bad  bad  health? — No,  I have  never  lost  a day  from  bad  health,  and  there 
na^ot  been  one  of  us  off  sick  from  raonih  end  to  month  end. 

you  feel  fatigued  after  working  those  hours 7 — Yes:  we  sometimes  fall  asleep,  but  when 
..  so  we  wash  our  eyes  with  cold  water,  and  that  keeps  us  awake. 

® ever  get  beaten  ? — No,  none  of  us  are  thrashed. 

What  wages  do  you  get? — 1 get  5s.  for  regular,  that  is  for  ax  days,  and  I am  paid  for 
overtime  besides.  Sometimes  when  we  are  busy  I make  six  days  and  four  days  and  a half 
overbme  in  one  week,  and  then  I get  8i-.  43. 

Do  you  live  near  the  work  ? — N o ; I live  two  miles  and  a half  off,  at  Gorton. 

No,  126.  William  Smith,  aged  nearly  10  years — 

Hw  long  have  you  been  at  this  work? — I have  been  nearly  two  years  tenting  a fustian 

arming  machine.  J-  J'  6 

five  • you  work  ? — 1 come  at  six  for  regular,  but  when  we  are  pushed  I come  at 

65  d!!'  * uioming  and  I go  home  at  eight  and  10  o’clock  at  night, 

you  ever  work  at  night  7 — No,  I have  never  worked  all  night ; we  did  work  from  half- 

L*]  H 


All  the  boys  work 
the  siune  liourv. 
Nwver  much  hurt ; 
lies  trapped  his 
tinccriE. 

Never  lust  any  time 
frnm  bad  heal'h. 
EdIIs  asleep  sume- 
limewlien  working 
long  hours. 

Never  punished. 
Wages  paid  for 
overtime. 


Lives  two  miles  8nd 
ahalf  from  his  work. 


No.  12C. 


Long  hours  of  work. 


Never  works  at 
night. 
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i 38  evidence  on  THE 


MANUYACTtreSS  IH 
I.AXCASHISS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
/.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Meals. 

Entrinos  does  not 
stop. 


pa£t  12  o'clock  at  night  fot  three  Sunday  nights  this  year,  hut  that  was  all;  there  was  a great 

push  for  work.  , « v i »•  i 

What  time  have  you  for  meals  ?— We  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for 
dinner,  but  when  we  are  busy  we  do  not  stop  tlie  dinner-hour,  we  eat  our  meat  while  the  ma- 
chine is  going.  _ 5 

Does  the  engine  stop  ? — No,  the  engine  seldom  stops.  i j • 

How  long  have  you  worked  those  iioui-s  at  a time?— We  have  worked  those  hours  nearly 
ever  since  last  Christmas;  only  now  and  thenwc  liave  been  slack  a hit. 

Can  vou  read  and  write?— I can  read  in  the  Testament,  but  I cannot  wnre. 

Have  3'ou  ever  had  bad  health  ?— I lost  a day  and  a half,  and  half  a day  at  another  time.  10 
I had  a bad  bellyache  and  a headache  together;  it  is  about  five  months  since. 

Have  yon  ever  been  hurt  by  the  machinery?—!  have  had  my  fingers  trapped,  but  not  much; 
none  of  tne  lads  have  been  hurt. 


No.  12*. 

Works  the  same 
bours  as  llie  other 
ho>’s. 

Wages. 


No.  127.  fVxlliaM  Caulfield,  10  years  old — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — I began  tenting  a fustian  dressing  machine  a bit  before  15 
Whitsuntide.  , 

W'hat  hours  do  you  work  ? — I work  the  same  hours  that  the  other  boys  do  ; I work  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  fill  10  at  night  when  we  arc  full  of  work. 

What  wages  do  you  get? — I get  2s.  a-week. 

Can  you  read  or  write  ? — No,  I can  neither  read  or  write.  20 

Do  you  go  fo  Sunday-school? — No. 


BLEACHING. 


Bleacrixs. 
No.  12S. 


Hours  of  work. 
Overtime. 


Longest  hours  of 
work  in  the  spring 
or  back-end. 

No  complaints  of 
long  hours. 


Crofters  very 
healthy. 

Chloride  oflLme 
does  not  affect  the 


Moral  condition. 


State  of  education. 


No.  129. 


•Hours  of  work. 


Sandy  Vale  Bleachwoeks.  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sons. 

Nov.  4,  1841. 


No.  128.  Richard  Gorse,  aged  33 — 25 

You  are  foreman  of  the  bleach  croft? — Yes  I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a bleacher  ? — 1 began  bleaching  when  I wns  10  years  old,  and  I 
have  been  at  it  ever  dace.  I served  my  apprenticeship  at  E^ely  Bleachworks,  near  Stockport. 

Do  you  employ  many  boys  here  ? — Yos,  several ; some  at  the  squeeuere,  and  some  plaiting 
the  bleached  calico  as  it  comes  out  of  the  “ bouking  keers,”  and  at  the  ''  chemicing " and  30 
" soming.” 

What  are  the  regular  hours  in  bleach  crofts  ? — I have  always  worked  from  sis  till  six,  but 
they  work  from  sbt  till  seven  now  regularly  where.  1 was  apprenticed.  We  work  overtime  htfc 
as  well  for  a month  or  six  weeks  in  tlie  year,  and  tlien  the  nours  are  from  six  till  nine  and  ten 
at  night.  35 

Wliat  part  of  the  year  does  this  usually  happen  ? — We  cannot  tell  what  particular  time  it 
may  happen  ; it  never  happened  in  this  month  before,  but  it  is  most  usual  in  the  spring  or 
back-end,  otherwise  ours  is  a very  regular  business. 

Do  the  young  persons  ever  complain  of  1 he  length  of  the  hoiu^  at  the  busy  times? — No, 
never;  they  would  rather  work  an  hour  extra  than  not,  as  they  get  paid  extra  for  overtime,  and  40 
cam  afford  to  buy  a pair  of  trousers  or  shoes  more  than  they  otlierwise  could. 

Docs  their  health  ever  suffer  from  long  hours  of  work  ? — No  ; you  must  not  look  for  bad 
health  amongst  crofters.  For  my  part,  I never  had  a day’s  illness  in  my  life. 

Does  the  "chemic”  (chloride  of  lime)  affect  the  health  of  the  men? — No,  it  does  not. 
When  I was  an  apprentice  the  chloride  of  lime  was  so  impure  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  la 
the  shop  with  it ; but  now  it  is  so  much  better,  that  you  can  scarcely  smell  it.  1 think  it 
makes  us  hungry ; for  a crofter  cannot  do  without  a good  deal  of  food. 

What  is  the  moral  character  of  crofters  as  a class?— At  some  places  they  are  drunken 
fellows.  A '‘crofter’s  gill”  is proverbialin  Lancashire,  it  is  three  quarts!  In  the neighlwur- 
hood  of  Bolton  the  crofters  are  a wildish  set  of  chaps,  they  rather  take  a pride  in  it ; But  about  50 
here,  and  about  Stockport,  they  are  a quiet  industrious  set  of  men. 

Do  the  crofters  lake  any  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  ? The  men  here  take  a 

great  pride  in  sending  their  children  to  school,  that  is  Sunday-school.  Almost  all  the  children 
go  to  Sunday-school.  1 went  myself  for  1 1 years. 

How  do  the  market  crofters  pay  the  men?— By  the  hundredweight  of  clotii ; and  the  men  55 
pay  the  lads,  as  they  do  in  the  factories.  ® 

(Signed)  Ktchard  Gobsb- 

No.  129.  jBtZnitmc?  il/orfoti,  aged  16 — 


How  long  have  you  been  a croftor? — About  1 1 months. 

^ before  ? — I was  a piccer  at  a mill  for  four  or  five  yearn, 
^ch  employment  do  you  like  the  best  ?— I like  plaiting  down  in  a bleach  croft  best. 
What  are  your  hours  of  work  ?— I come  at  six  in  the  mormn<r  and  go  at  six  at  night  for 
regular;  but  when  me  are  busy  I come  at  four  o’clock,  and  go  away  at  nine  o’clock  at  night 
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■^'e  bate  teen  working  that  length  for  a fortnight  tUU  time,  and  we  worked  for  two  months 

^^What  are  your  meal-hom-s  ? — Huif  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dimier,  and  half  an 
hour  for  bag'rin  regularly;  bnt  wlieii  we  are  jiuslieil,  we  only  stop  a short  lime  lo  cat  our  meat, 


. uj  (he  engine  does  not  stop. 

® Doyou  think  that  long  hours  have  any  effect.on  your  healili? — No;  long  lioui-s  uiako  no 


rfference  to  me ; if  any^ing,  I had  mther  have  thorn.  I can  get  moiv  " pocket  Inisa but  I 
h ve  never  had  bad  health  sineo  I came  here,  ami  I have  never  lost  a day;  mul  I nevci-  had 
10* »y  bad  health  in  the  factory,  though  I may  have  lost  a day,  or  two  days,  whilst  I mis 

10  .^,iy  accidents  ? — No. 

What  time  do  you  stop  on  Saturday? — At  four  o’clock  ; when  rve  am  very  busy  at  five. 

What  wa®es  can  you  get? — Nine  shillings  a-week  regular  work  ; but  when  vvu  are  busy  I Wuijcs. 
have  made  tu  much  as  four  or  five  days  a-week  overt  inio. 

15  Can  you  read  and  wrilo? — No ; that  is  just  what  1 am  “ short,  of.”  1 have  been  to  .Sunduy- 
sehool. 


M.\5nJFACTCRES  IS 
Lancashiss. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
/.  X.  Kenturefy,  Esq. 

Meals.  Engine 
<loes  not  slop. 

Ldnsr  houi's  do  not 
afiuct  tltuii' health. 


No.  130.  Thomas  Gvvse,  15  years  old  nearly — 

How  long  kave  you  been  in  the  bleach  croft  ? — I worked  in  the  drying  stores  one  year,  but  Ko.  i;5o. 
no'v  I have  been  tentingthc  sqiicczoi's  for  nbont  two  yoar.s. 

20  ^Tiat  are  your  regular  hours  of  work? — I wovlt  from  six  till  six  regularly,  and  stop  hall'  au  Hours  of  work, 
hour  for  breatefast,  one  hour  for  diuucr,  and  laill’  an  hour  for  baggiii. 

What  hours  do  you  work  when  working  overtime? — For  tlic  last  fortnight  wo  have  boon  Overtime, 
working  over-hours,  and  I begin  at  four  o’clock  in  llie  nionniig  and  slop  till  nine  and  ten  at  night. 

Do  you  find  that  long  hours  hurt  your  liealtli? — No,  never.  I am  tired  and  sleepy  some-  Feels  tired  ami 
23  times  after  I have  been  at  it  a long  time,  and  I fuel  dull,  btrt  it  makes  no  dilfcrciicc  to  uiy  sleepy  after  tong 
bealtL  I have  always  had  good  health.  loiusotwor 

Should  you  wish  for  shorter  hours  of  work  ? — I don't  care  about  long  houis ; they  don’t  liap-  D<ies  not  mind 
pen  often,  and  when  they  do  I get  more  wages.  woricing  long  hours 

What  wages  have  you? — I have  Or.  a-wcek  and  overtime ; for  the  last  forliiight  I have  made  Wagus. 

30  throe  or  four  days  a-week  overtime. 

What  is  counted  ovevtimo? — Every  eight  lioui-s  before  six  in  the  morning  and  after  six  at  Overtime  rcgnlivtad. 
ni»ht  counts  a day. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a day  or  Sunday  -school  ? — I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  I have  Attends  Sundny- 
been  to  a day-school ; I can  read  and  write.  solioot. 

35  Have  you  ever  boon  hurt  ? — No,  iiuvor. 

Have  you  ever  been  beaten? — No,  luibudy  is  over  bealou. 


FILE  ClJ'rj’lNG. 


Mr.  Higgins’s  Steel-Wouks,  Miles  near  MaiicbsHfer. — Nov.  10,  lb  11. 

No.  131.  Charles  Hineliel'iffc,  I'oniiuiui  ul'  the  Hle-makor.s — 

40  Have  you  always  'been  in  thi-s  ncighliirnrhond  ? — No,  I came  from  Sliollii-ld. 

How long  have  you  been  a iilo-eutlcr? — 1 have  been  a lilu-makor  for  upwards  of  twenty 
yean  ia  Slieffielu. 

What  hours  do  the  children  and  young  persons  work  at  .Shoflidd  in  the  (lle-c.itiliiig  trade  ? — 
The  boys  .in 'Shofficld  get  to  work  frocu  six  to  half-past  sevmi  iu  u nioi'iiiiig,  ami  work  till  S. 

4o  9, 10, 11,  and  i2.o’clook  at  night,  and  soiiHUimo.s  all  night,  iuxt  as  Lhore  is  a.  dvnuuul  for 
work. 

Is  the  work  laborious  ? — It  requiroR  groat  nltimliuii,  hut  tin;  hoy.s’  work  is  very  ca.sy  ; tlicy  ' 
■put  to  cutting  small  Hies. 

•ft  w.  consider  file-cutting  a healthy  employuieul  ? — 'riiere  are  vury  fnw  filo-cullfr.s  who  are 
0 _ ubled  with  bad  health,  and  if  they  arc  I think  iu  many  cases  it  may  bo  set  diavii  lo  exetw- 
u • them  live  to  a gre^it  age.  My  father  has  boun  a lile-cullcr  all  Ins  life, 

■ana  he  is  nw  in  his  BOth  year.  Hut.  there  aiu  iimny  lile-e.iiUera  wlio  are  obliged  lo  lake  to 
some  other  branch  o^f  the  business,  hccniLse  they  cannot  hear  tlii!  coiistunt  pres-sure  of  iho  chest 
i=L  FiU-cuttevs  sit  astride  of  a hoard  and  h'aii  with  Iheir  breast  against  the  slock 

1 c ^ them.  I was  obligeil  to  leave.  euUing  and  become  a forger,  allhougU 

«i(  have  got  more  money  by  cnttiiig,  hecause  1 could  not  stand  the  pressure  oii  my  eliest. 

youi'scdf?— No,  I have  had  rather  u.a.r  hcallli  my-Rolf.  and  mv 
'ather  had  till  he  turned  40  years,  aller  Hint  liis  health  iuq.roml. 

60  file-cutters  jw  ivgurds  moral  diarucler  ? — l'’ile-iuiUi;i-s,  as  a clas'.  are  a very 

to  eat  o ° they  will  have  drink  wholher  they  have  cluLhi's  or  beiUliiig,  or  iiuythiiig 

hroiiohM^V'o^^  oftuii  neglect fheir  futuiUcs.  It  is  a laislom  In  tlic  trade  to  have  ale 
while  they  are  at  worlc,  uml  1 iiuve  known  men  tlriuk  as  uiueh  as  live  or 
Pwlseveran  while  they  have  been  at  wurk.  It  was  only  last  week  that.  1 slop- 
es to  the  ale  coming  ia  at  llie  gales,  uuil  sumeof  them  left  their  wurJc  and  went 

ouse  to  clriuk  it  there,  because  I would  not  let  them  have  it  in  the  simp. 

112 


FiI.K  CtITTINC. 
Ko.  i;ji. 


File-ciitfim;  net 
uonsicliu'cd  iiii- 
hoalthy. 

Many  pcirsems 
obliged  toleavutliat 
part  of  the  Iradn 
I'r'oni  I)Cin<;  nu-,iblQ 
lo  liuiir  tliu  prbflsurb 
on  tliu  chvsL 

jMur.\]  coiiditiOQ.  , 

Habits  of  drunken- 


.CiistoDB  ofliaving 
beer  ivlnlst  at  work. 
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MO 


EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MANttfACTORBS  IN 

Lancasuiu. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  JTewtec^,  fisq. 

BalUneek  in  Shef- 

aeld. 

Overtime  money 
usually  squandered. 

Education,  extreme 
want  of. 

Educated  men 
preferred. 


Have  they  any  particular  times  when  they  absent  themselves  to  drink?  Whenever  they 
have  most  work  and  get  most  money  they  drink  the  most : at  Sheffield  It  is  customary  for  them 
to  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  10  or  11  at  night  for  a fortnight  before  Christmasj  the 
week  before  U called  “Bull -week.”  They  make  all  the  hours  they  can,  and  work  night  aodday 

to  get  money  to  spend  in  a '‘fuddle”  io  Christmas  week.  it'  5 

Did  you  ever  know  a man  save  the  money  he  made  by  those  lon»  hours  ? — No,  I don’^ 
know  that  I ever  did ; there  may  be  rare  instances  when  they  have,  but  it  generally  goes  ia 
drink,  and  many  a time  they  lose  it  the  first  night  at  cards. 

How  are  the  file-cutters  as  regards  education  ? — There  are  very  few  of  our  men  who  can 
read  or  write ; they  may  be  able  to  sign  their  names,  but  that  is  all;  they  are  a very  ignorant  10 
untaught  set  of  men  in  a general  way. 

Should  you  prefer  educated  to  uneducated  file-cutters? — There  is  no  doubt  that  edu- 
cated men  are  the  most  orderly,  and  most  easily  managed,  and  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  most  ignorant  men  we  have  in  our  shops  arc  the  most  difficult  to  manage;  they 
are  quite  “ bull-headed."  As  an  instance  of  this — when  I stopped  the  drink  from  combg  |j 
into  the  shop  the  other  day,  they  were  very  angry,  and  one  of  the  most  ignorant  fellows  we 
have  (he  cannot  read  or  write  his  name)  came  up  to  me  and  said  he  would  have  some  ale, 
so  I told  him  he  should  not  have  any  here,  and  he  got  two  or  three  others  to  go  with  him  to  the 
alehouse,  but  they  all  came  back  to  their  work  except  himself  and  another,  who  is  equally 
ignorant  uml  untaught  with  himself.  3) 

(Signed)  Charles  Hinchcuffe. 


( 


No.  132. 
Hours  of  work. 


Meals. 

Paid  by  the  piece. 
"Wages. 


Stops  at  six  on 
Saturday. 

Never  been  off 
work  from  ill- 
healih. 

Has  never  been  to 
a day-school. 
Punished  some- 
times. 


No.  132.  Henr^  Savage,  nearly  17  years  of  age.  file-cutter — I 

How  long  have  you  been  a file-cutter? — I have  been  at  file-cutting  nearly  four  years ; I am  | 
a parish  apprentice  from  Sheffield.  I 

To  whom  are  you  bound? — To  Charles  Hinchclifife,  the  foreman  of  the  file-cutters.  25  ! 

What  time  do  you  come  in  a morning? — I come  at  six,  sometimes  it  is  half-past  or  seven,  ; 
just  as  it  happens.  j 

What  time  do  you  leave  the  shop  at  night? — I stop  at  half-past  eight,  and  sometimes  till  ] 
nine,  but  never  later.  { 

What  time  have  you  for  meals?— I have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  80  j 
and  half  an  hour  for  “baggin.” 

How  are  you  paid? — 1 am  paid  by  the  piece. 

What  wages  can  you  make  ? — I can  make  from  15j.  to  1/.  l.r.,  according  to  the  work  I am  i 
upon,  but  I should  have  to  work  from  six  till  nine  to  make  that. 

What,  time  do  you  stop  on  Saturday  ? — 1 stop  at  six  o’clock  on  Saturday.  35 

Have  you  ever  had  bad  health  ? — I have  had  a cold,  but  I have  never  been  off  my  work  from 
bad  health. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ? — I have  never  been  to  a day-sciiool ; I sometimes  go  to  a 
Sunday-school. 

Does  your  master  ever  thrash  you  ? — Sometimes  a bit,  but  not  much.  40 

Can  you  read  and  write? — No,  I can  neither  read  or  write. 


Hours  of  work  in 
Sheflleld. 

Hours  in  Man- 
chester. 

Boys  never  work 
later  than  9 o'clock. 
Meals. 

Wages. 

Stops  at  dark  on 
Satui-day  ; but  no 
regular  time  for 
stopping. 

Not  very  good 
health. 

Had  a pain  in  the 
ehest. 


No.  133.  John  ^yre,  aged  15,  file-cutter — I 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment? — I have  been  at  file-cutting  about  three  months.  ! 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  employment  ? — Yes  ; I did  a bit  at  filc-cutting  before  I 
left  Sheffield,  but  I never  did  much  before  I came  here.  45 

W’hat  hours  did  you  work  when  you  were  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Tlte  file-cutters  have  no  regular  | 

hours,  but  where  I worked  (at  Newbiggina)  we  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  niue  ' 

half-past  nine  at  night  regularly. 

Whathoura  do  you  work  here? — I come  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moraing  and  go  home  at  eight 
and  sometimes  nine.  50 

Do  the  boys  ever  work  later  than  nine  ? — The  men  do  sometimes,  but  the  lads  never  work 
later  than  nine  o clock.  We  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  we  work  as  it  suits  us.  I 

W’liat  time  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  | 
an  hour  for  “ baggin.” 

What  wages  do  you  get? — It  depends  upon  what  kinds  of  work  I am  upon,  but  I make  55 
6v.  a-week  regular,  and  I have  once  got  7a-. 

Do  you  ever  begin  work  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ?— No,  not  often.  We  stop  at 
dark  on  Saturday,  but  there  is  no  regular  time  for  stopping. 

Have  you  bad  good  health?— Not  very ; I was  off  work  for  a week,  and  I have  been  off 
several  times  for  aday  or  two.  * ^ 

Wliat  complaint  have  you  ? — I had  a pain  here  (his  chest)  : it  is  with  leaning  over  the  stock 
I work  at.  v / > e 

Do  you  ever  strike  your  fingers?— I was  never  hurt  much 
^^Have  you  any  time  for  play  ’—Yes,  I have  plenty  of  time  to  play ; I play  at  night  in  sum-  ^ 


Gaines. 

Does  not  Attend 
Sunday-school. 

Can  read  and  write. 
Draws  maps  for 
amusement. 


mat  games  do  you  play  at  ?— I play  at  wickets  (cricket) . 

When  did  you  learn  that  game?— All  the  boys  play  at  it 
Do  you  attend  Sunday-school?— No,  I don't  go  to  Sunday-school. 

^11  you  read  and  write?— Yes,  I can  read  and  write. 

Do  you  ever  read  for  vow  amusement?- Yes,  I read  in  the  Bible. 

Which  part  of  the  Bible? — In  Genesis,  and  I read  in  Matthew 

What  do  you  do  at  nights  ?— I draw  maps : I have  drawn  a map  of  England. 
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Do  you  never 
a prayer-book. 


read  any  other  books  besides  tiie  Bible? — No  j we  have  ao  other  books,  except 
(Signed)  John  Eyre. 


No.  134-  Samuel  Blooniley,  uged  nearly  17  years,  steel-roller — 

5 How  long  have  you  been  at  steel-rolUng? — About  14  months. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  any  other  employment  ?— Yes,  I worked  for  three  year.s  in  a wire 

\^at  were  the  hours  of  work  in  the  wire  shop  ? — T worked  there  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  eight  o'clock  at  night  regularly  j sometimes  I worked  an  liour  or  two  overtime,  till  10 
10  o'clock  at  night  may  be,  but  I was  paid  extra  for  that. 

What  part  of  the  business  wei-e  you  employed  at  ? — I was  in  the  shop  and  served  the  cus- 


Manufactures  in 
Lancashire. 

Evidence 
collccled  by 
J.  L.  Kenaedy,  Esn. 

No.  J34. 


tomers. 

What  hours  do  you  work  here? — I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  till  six  at  Hours  of  work, 
night,  and  sometimes  when  we  are  busy  I stop  till  half-past  eight. 

15  What  time  have  you  for  meals  in  the  day  ? — 1 have  two  lioure  for  meals.  Meals. 

Do  you  ever  begin  before  six  in  tlie  moriiiug  ? — No,  I never  begin  before  six  in  the  morning ; 
it  b generally  a bit  after. 

What  wages  do  you  get? — I get  9j.  a* week  for  six  days.  Wages. 

How  mu^  overtime  have  you  made  in  one  week? — I have  made  as  much  as  seven  days  Overtime. 

20  and  a half  in  a week  in  all. 

What  time  do  the  rollers  stop  on  Saturday  ? — At  four  o’clock  on  Saturday.  Slop  at  four  o'clock 

Have  you  good  health?— Yes,  I have  very  good  health;  I have  only  been  off  sick  half  a Saturda). 
day  since  I came.— All  the  lads  have  good  healfli.  bealib. 

Have  you  ever  bad  any  accidents? — I have  had  biis  of  burns  now  and  then,  but  I never 
*25  got  catched. 

What  holidays  have  you  7 — Last  Christmas  we  had  a week  and  two  days,  one  day  at 
Easter,  Whitsun  week,  emd  a day  at  Newton  wakes. 

What  games  do  you  play  at? — I pW  at  wickets  (cricket)  all  summer  when  it  is  light.  Games. 

Is  it  usual  to  play  at  that  game  7— 'Inere  are  12  of  us  tliat  play  at  it  regular. 

30  Do  you  attend  school? — i es,  I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  somctimc.s  I go  to  Newton  church.  Attends  Sumlny- 

Can  you  read  and  write? — Yes,  I can  both  read  and  write.  school. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Bloomley. 


No.  135.  Jjjdward  Davies — 


What  is  your  employment  ? — I help  to  put  the  steel  through  the  rollers. 

35  What  age  are  you? — I am  going  in  14  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — I have  been  at  work  12  months. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I go  at  ax  at  night 
for  regular. 

Do  you  ever  work  later  than  that  ? — Yes,  I have  worked  as  late  as  half-past  e’ght  at  night 
40  sometimes,  but  that  b overtime,  and  I am  paid  for  it  extra. 

What  wages  do  you  get  ? — I get  5j.  regular,  and  overtime. 

How  mu^  more  than  5j.  have  you  made  in  one  week  by  overtime  ? — I have  made  a <!ay 
and  a half  in  the  week  overtime,  and  then  I should  get  6s.  3rf. 

How  many  weeks  together  have  you  earned  6s.  3d.  7 — I never  got  6^.  3d.  for  more  than 
45  one  week  at  once. 

What  time  in  the  year  does  it  generally  happen  that  you  work  the  longest  hours  ? — Wo 
never  know  when  we  start  in  the  morning  what  time  we  shall  stop. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals? — Ha§  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  an  hour  for 
j4inner  from  12  till  1,  and  half  an  hour  “ baggin  ” at  four  o’clock. 

50  What  time  do  you  stop  on  Saturday? — At  four  o’clock. 

Hare  you  ever  been  caught  by  the  machinery? — No,  I have  never  been  ‘'catched.”  I 
na^  been  burnt  a time  or  two  with  the  hot  steel,  but  not  much. 

Do  you  work  for  Mr.  Norton? — Yes,  he  is  my  master. 

,,  paid  piece-work  or  day-work  ? — I am  paid  by  the  week. 

Have  you  any  other  clothes  besides  those  you  have  on? — ^Yes,  I have  another  set  for 
ounday. 

Do  you  attend  Sunday-school  7 — No,  I don't  go  to  the  Sunday-school. 

Can  you  read  or  write  ? — No,  I can  neither  read  nor  write. 


No.  135. 
Steel  rolling. 


Hours  of  work. 


Wages. 

Made  a da/  and  a 
half  in  a week  ovur- 
time. 


Never  knows  in  the 
murnint;  wliat  lime 
he  shall  stop. 
Meals. 

Stops  at  four  on 
Saturday. 

Has  never  been 
caught  in  the 
Rtadiinery ; lias 
been  burnt  a little. 


HAT  MAKING. 


60 


65 


Messrs.  Pole  and  Stopfoud’s  Hat  Manufactory,  Deuton,  near  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. — Nov.  10, 1841. 

^0-  136.  Mr.  Stopford,  principal — 

Londoo  ^ trade  ? — Yes,  many  yeai's  j both  aere,  in  Dublin,  and  in 

•!!*  hat-trade  in  this  district  ?— Denton,  Gee  Cross,  and  Old- 

e village  of  Denton  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  bat-makers  of  the  difFerent 


Hat  Makino.' 
No.l36. 
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MANCf  actorrs  in 

Lancashire.  -branches  of  the  trade,  but  there  are  a few  of  their  families  who  work  in  the  facloi-ies  in  Ashton 
Evidence  Hooloy  Hill.  , . 

collected  liy  Are  all  branches  of  the  hat-making  trade  carried  on  in  your  establishment . — No  ; several 


J.  L.  Kennedy,  Eisq.  branches  of  the  trade  are  done  by  men  at  their  own  homes,  in  places  attached  to  Uieir  cotUgnj, 

“ Body-making”  is  generallY  done  at  liome;  that  is  the  first  process  of  forming  the  body,  or  ' 


SeverSVifnehe^  of  frame-work,  of  the  hat.  “ Roiighhig,”  the  process  in  which  the  fur  or  beaver  is  worked  oo  to  ‘ 
tial-niHking  cfiriiwl  the  body  of  the  hat,  is  also  done  out.  The  branches  we  do  in  our  establishment  are  “dyeing,'’ 
on  at  home.  Eody-  proofioff,”  “finishing,”  and  “trimming.” 


— Eody-  “proofing,”  “finishing,'  o 

msking.  llouEhiiig.  employ  many  clnldren  or  young  persons  imder  18  years  of  age  ?— No,  weempU 

TcryfeV  We  have  two  boys  of  13  or  Hjears  of  age  who  go  errand^,  but  we  hare  no  p».  Kj 


ing  carried  on  in  the  sons  so  young  as  that  on  the  premises.  We  have  a good  many  young  women  employedii. 
establishment.  Few  trimming  the  liats,  that  is  putting  in  linings  and  binding  the  hats,  and  some  of  them  maybe 
chitdicn  or  young  under  IS  years  of  age,  but  very  few.  There  are,  however,  a gi’eat  many  boys  empkyedii 


persons  und^  18  bodv-makin«r  and  roughin»,  and  other  branches,  throughout  the  trade,  but  they  are  gencrallv 


tices — liroken 
through.- 
Tyranny  of  the 
Hatlei's'  Union. 
Unionists  obiiired 


to  yield  to  masters, 
\V,^ges. 


W™men  mplXed!^^  employed  a *home  by  their  fathers,  and  never  mon  . ^ 

Boys  empluyed  at  the  hat-makers  would  not  allow  a master  to  take  more  than  one  apprentice,  and  that  rule  for 
home  body-making  a long  time  prevented  a great  influx  of  hands  into  the  trade. 

androuahing.  Rule  ^).,at  rule  still  subsist? — No,  it  has  been  broken  through  In  a gi-eat  degree.  The 

relaiivetofippren-  turned  out  for  several  months  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  liocause  we  as  masters 

would  not  employ  the  persons  they  insisted  we  should  give  employment  to,  aiwl  at  last  tbmr  ?) 
interference  became  so  intolerable  that  we  determined  to  i-eslst  them,  and  their  xiaion  is  now 
completely  broken  down.  During  the  tura-out  we  taught  a great  number  of  pereons  the 
business,  and  now  the  unionists  who  combined  agaliisit  us  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  our 
:nis.  It  was  not  a question  of  wages  at  all. 

What  wages  do  the  hatters  make  ? — At  present  there  is  a complete  stagnation  in  the  trade,  2 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  batters  are  not  em- 
ploy^ more  than  two  or  three  days  a-week ; but  when  the  tnulc  is  brisk  the  wages  iu  seme 
branches  are  very  high.  A skilful  finisher  will  earn  from  30s.  to  50s.,  a body-maker  will 
earn  -20i.  to  24s.,  and  a rougher  from  20s.  to  25s. 

What  hours  do  they  usually  work? — Our  men  work  fiiom  six  till  six  regularly,  and  aiico  S 
there  is  a press  sometimes  till  eight ; but  tlie  men  who  work  at  their  own  homes  werk  jaU 
when  it  suits  them.  Forroeidy  the  haltei-s  in  Denton  would  hare  two  days  in  each  week  to 
Ha'lvrsk  ll  d themselves,  but  they  frequently  worked  long  hours  to  make  it  up  again ; and  for  many  years 
formorly  ® they  ke|3t  hounds,  and  used  to  hunt  twice  a-weok  duiiiig  the  season. 

Their  wages  must  have  been  good  to  afford  a pack  of  hoiuids? — They  did  it  in  an  econornksl  S 
way ; each  man  kept  a hound  at  his  omi  house,  and  when  the  horn  was  blown  in  the  raorn- 
iug  the  hounds  assembled  round  the  huntsman,  who  was  a keeper  of  a provision  shop,  and 
sold  oat-cake.  Tliey  were  called  from  this  the  “ Oot-cake  Pack.” 

Do  the  halters  still  continue  their  hunting  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  still  hunt  svilh  tlie  houmia 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  their  pack  is  nearly  broken  up. 

Did  you  find  it  410501111  to  get  the  men  ta  keep  to  regular  houns? — Yes,  we  had  great 
difficulty  at  first,  but  we  made  a -rule  that  we  would  not  eiup'loy  any  person  who  wished  te 
be  off  his  two  days.  Now  the  men  we  employ  are  .as  regular  as  any  set  of  men. 

Do  the  men  complain  that  any  branches  of  the  trade  ore  injurious  to  health  ? — No,*” 


Hours  orwork- 
Cuslvtn  of  only 
woiking  four  days 
a-week. 


lurly. 

Wiiy  of  keeping  the 
hounds.-  - 
The  hounds  called 
the  “ Uat-cske 
Pack.” 


DifCcidt  at  first  to 
kee[)  ilic  men  to 
rtguliir  hours  of 


on  the''lufalth  onhe  >mver  any  complVints;  hatters  live  to  old  age,  though  I believe  that -niauy  of  the  roughen  -i) 


State  of  education. 


of  education. 


are  afrected  with  rheirmatisin.  The  proofing  is  a disagreeable  business,  owing  to  the^ung 
smell,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  injures  the  health. 

How  arc  the  batters  as  to  education? — Many  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  there  area 
good  many  periodicals  in  circulation  amongst  them.  Tliev  do  not  all  buy  books,  butwhea  ^ , 
Want  of  lhe  means  man  buys  a book  be  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbour  ; they  are  great  politicians ; they  ate  M : 

moderately  intelligent,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  hand-loom  weavers.  We  have  a juvenile 

population  of  about  1700  in  Denton,  and  of  that  nvnnber  abomt  ilOO  can  write  their  names; 
but  there  is  a great  want  of  the  means  of  education  'here  j hi  fact,  the  only  way  the  children 
and  young  y^eojile  have  the  opportunity  ol'recemng  instruction  is  by  the  Sunday-schools. 

Should  YOU,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  workmen,  prefer  -those  who  have  been  educated  to 
those  whobave  not? — Decidedly  so.  We  have  several  young  men  about  us  who  are  remaA- 
ably  intelligent,  and  they  are  the  best  educated  men  in  our  employ,  and,  what  is  more  to  fii® 
credit,  they  have  improved  themselves  witli  no  other  Ojvportunilies  than  the  Sunday-schoim 
afford.  There  is  no  doubt  that  -education  increases  the  Yulwe  of  workmen  to  an  emploj"®  ^ „ 
every  way. 


Eflucation  confined 
<0  SuiidHy-scliouls. 
Edoo.Tttd  men  pre- 
ferred to  un- 
<-duc;Ue<l  as 
woi'kinen. 


Hut-niiikers'  habits 
as  to  drunkenness. 


Are  the  hat-makers  addicted  to  drinking? — Yea,  whenever  they  are  in  full  work,  and  gsl 
high  wages,  thev  snend  a tmod  dpal  r>Fmnn^,.  . i...*  te  eneh  a deoref" 


igh  wanes,  they  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in  drink  ; but  at  present  there  is  such  a depr«- 
sioii  in  the  trade  that  it  is  ull  they  can  ilo  to  support  themselves  ou  their  earnings. 


No.  1S7.  Sarah  Cheeiham,  aged  20  years. — No-vcinber  14,  1841 — 


5 your  employment? — I am  a “hat-clipper,”  and  prepare  tliem  for  the  trimmers. 


How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ?~^I  have  been  at  this  work  six  years. 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  employment  ?— Yes,  I was  formerly  in  a factory; 

1 was  not  there  long ; I did  not  like  it.  " 

What  hours  do  you  work?— I begin  about  eight  o'clock  in  a moraine,  and  I lea"  -■ 
dark  now ; but  when  ,vc  avo  busy  I work  as  late  as  soeen,  and  sometimes  eight  at  night. 

, f"''  I have  my  breakfast  before  I come,  and  I to"  *“ 

and  a naif  for  dinner ; I don’t  go  home  to  tea. 
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How  are  you  paid? — I am  paid  by  the  day,  staucling-wages  I have  lOd.  a-day. 

Are  you  p^’d  for  overtime  ? — No,  we  have  no  overtime. 

Have^  voii  good  health  ? — I have  had  pretty  good  health- since  I left  the  factory  ; I could 
not  stand'  the  work  there  j but  since  I have  bee-n  at  tliis  work  I have  been  very  well,  and  I 
5 bare  not  lost  any  time. 

Do  vou  attend  Sunday-school  ? — Yes  ; and  I have  been  a short  lime  to  a day-school,  but 
notloi^;  lean  read,  but  I cannot  write  well. 


No.  13S.  Sarah  Ann  Riley,  aged  10. — November  13,  1841 — 

Y’hat  is  your  employment? — I am  a hat-picker. 

10  How  long  have  you  been  at  that  employment  ? — I have  been  at  this  work  three  or  four 
years,  and  I was  in  a factory  about  six  months. 

^ Which  occu3»tiondo  you  prefer? — I like  this  job  the  best. 


Wages. 

State  of  health. 
Attendance  at 
Sunday-suhooL 


hours  do  you  work? — I come  at  eight  o’clock  in  l,he  morning  now,  and  I go  at  dark. 

Do  vou  ever  work  longer  than  that  ? — ^When  we  are  btisy  I come  at  sis  o’clock  in  tho  morn- 
15  jnff , and  I work  I ill  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

vou  worked  those  hours  lately? — Aye,  no;  I hardly  work  three  days  a-week,  times 
are  so  very  bad  now. 

How  many  girls  have  you  iu  the  shop  ? — ^Thoi*6  are  only  six  of  us  at  w'ovk  now ; when  there 
is  plenty  of  work  tliere  are  18  of  us. 

•20  What  wages  do  you  get  ? — I get  about  4ji.  6d.  now  that  trade  is  so  slack ; when  it  is  brisk  I 
get  a good  deal  more. 

W'hat  is  the  highest  wages  you  ever  made  in  a week  ? — I never  nnade  more  than  13^.  in  one 
week. 

Do  you  attend  school? — I gn  to  Sunday-school,  but  I cannot  read  or  write, 

25  What  time  have  you  for  meals  ? — Ours  is  all  piece-work,  and  sve  take  our  meals  at  any  time 


we  like.  I have  always  an  hour  or  an  hour  aud  a half  for  dinner. 

Have  vou  good  health? — I have  lost  a few  days  this  year,,  buti  have,  generally,  good  health 


INDIA-RUBBER  BOTTLE-S'rOPPER  MAKING. 


Messrs.  Macintosh  aad  Co.’s  Works,  Manchester. — November  11,  1841. 


30  No.  139.  John  Burrows,  aged  12 — 

What  is  your  employment  ? — I cover  pieces  of  felt  with  India-rubber  for  bottlc-stoppor 
Do  you  make  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  many  a llionsand. 


What  time  do  you  come  in  a morning? — I conic  at  six,  and  I go  home  at  sovon  at  night. 
What  time  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
35  an  hour  for  tea. 

Do  all  the  children  work  the  same  hours? — Yes. 

How  many  are  there  of  you  in  all? — There  are  12  girls  and  14  boys. 

Do  you  ever  work  later  than  seven  at  niglit? — No,  nev'cr. 

What  wages  do  you  get  ? — I get  4.9.  6rf.  a-week. 

40  What  do  you  get  for  overtime  ? — We  never  work  overtime. 

What  time  do  you  stop  on  Saturday  ? — We  stop  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday. 

Have  you  ever  had  bad  health? — -No,  not  much;  I lutvc  had  the  measles,  hut  I never  lost 
anv  time  from  bad  health. 

Does  the  smell  of  the  India-rubber  affect  you  ? — No,  it  does  not  hurt  me,  only  sometunos 
45  it  makes  me  rather  mazy. 

Do  you  go  to  school? — No,  I don’t  go  to  school ; but  file  girls  go  for  two  hours  every  day, 
rom  two  o’clock  till  half-past  four  or  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  I have  been  to  a day-school, 
and  cam  read  aud  write. 

(Signed)  John  BtmROWS. 

® No.  140.  Thomas  Hoeij,  aged  12  years — 

h®'’®  you  been  at  work  ? — I have  been  at  work  nearly  two  years.  I helped  to  do 
odd  jobs  about  a bakehouse  for  nine  months,  and  I was  an  erraiid-bov  at  a boot-shop  for  .<n,x 

TnnntVic.  ' ■<  ^ 


Hours  of  work. 
Meals. 


55  hours  did  you  w'ork  in  the  bakehouse  ? — I usetl  to  go  between  seven  and  eight  la  tlio  ] 

I gave  over  at  six,  and  sometimes  eight  and  nine  at  night ; never  as  I 

work  as  an  errand-boy? — T ivorked  from  half-past  seven  in  a morning  1 
rin  “'gbt,  and  sometimes  later  ou  Saturdays,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  moriiiiig*  ' 

60  1 I’egularly. 

V y°'*  like  that  work?-r-No,  I did  not ; I had  a great  deal  of  walking,  and  I was  often 
rough  as  I was  going  errands,  aud  taking  boots  aud  shoes  to  customers. 

■mt'"®  unwell  during  that  time  ? — 1 was  only  otf  sick  one  afternoon. 


Wh^ttf  ^ cover  India-rubber  bottlc-stoppors. 

eular  you  work  here? — I coma  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  work  till  .seven  at  night 


^^lar.ancUever  W 

. What,  trniP-  ...... 


f®*"  tueals? — 1 have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner/ 
an  hour  for  tea.  • ' 


Hours  of  wodr  •' 
making  Tmlia- 
rubber  stoppers. 
Meals. 
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MxNUPACrnKss  ix. 

Lanc^shihs.  Have  you  had  bad  health  since  you  came  here  ? — No,  I have  not  had  bad  health  sine®  i 
Evidence  came  here;  I have  not  lost  any  time  from  bad  health. 

colleeled  by  Does  the  smell  of  the  India-rubber  preparation  affect  yourbenlth? — No,  it  does  not.  Some- 
/.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  times  the  girls  and  boys  say  that  the  smell  makes  them  mazy,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 

Can  you  always  cat  your  food? — Yes,  I can  always  eat  my  dinner.  I never  hear  theother 
fronf  51)  hcsl?^.  coniplaining  that  they  cannot  eat.  . v , 

Smell  does  not  Do  you  attend  school  f— I have  been  to  a day-school,  and  I go  to  a night-school  and  Sunday- 

nffect  liim.  school.  I can  read  and  write. 

Can  always  eat  liis  ||)q  g^gj.  gg  jq  church  ? — Y es. 

been  to  a dav-  What  wages  oo  you  get? — T get4.v.  64.  a-week. 

school.  Do  you  work  oveitime? — No;  I never  get  any  overtime  money ; we  never  work  after  seven 

Wages.  o’clock. 

Never  works  over-  (Signed)  Thomas  Hoey. 

lime. 

No.  141.  William  Lupton,  nearly  17  years  old — 


5 


l>i 


No.  Ml. 


Hours  of  work  in  a 
carrier’s  office. 
Meal*. 

Worked  as  joiner. 
Hours  of  work 
then. 

Hour*  of  work 
cutting  stoppers. 
Meals. 


Paid  by  the  day. 


Never  had  any 
accident  to  xignify; 
Iia*  cut  Ids  finger*. 
Ha*  liad  pretty 
grind  health. 

Has  been  to  school. 


What  is  your  employment? — I am  cutter  of  India-rubber  stoppers.  U 

Have  you  ev-er  woi-ked  at  any  other  employment? — Yes,  I used  to  be  in  a carrier’s  office. 
What  hours  did  you  work  there  ? — I worlced  from  half-past  eight  till  six  at  night  regularly; 
but  frequently  I had  to  stay  till  10,  1 1,  and  12  at  night,  when  there  were  any  goods  going  off. 
What  meal-times  had  you  ? — I had  lialf  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  diiuier. 

Did  you  ever  work  at  any  other  employment  ? — Yes,  I worked  with  ray  father  as  a joiner.  J| 
What  hours  did  you  work  then? — 1 worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  te- 
gularly,  and  sometimes  1 worked  over-hours  till  10  at  night. 

What  hours  do  you  work  here  ?— 1 come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  go  at  seven  at  night 
What  meal-times  have  you? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  2} 

Do  you  ever  work  over-hours  ? — No,  I have  never  worked  over-hours  yet. 

Are  you  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ?— By  the  day  now,  but  we  are  to  be  put  on  piece- 
work next  week. 

Do  you  think  you  could  cut  more  stoppers  if  you  were  paid  by  the  piece  than  by  the  day  is 
the  same  time? — es,  I should  think  there  would  he  more  stoppers  cut  in  the  same  time.  3) 
niere  generally  is  more  work  done  by  the  piece  than  by  the  day. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  accident  ? — Not  to  signify.  I cut  ray  fingers  with  my  kmfe,  but 
not  much. 

Have  you  had  good  health? — Yes,  I have  haid  pretty  good  liealth.  I have  never  lost  more 
than  two  days  from  sickness  in  my  life.  3 

Do  you  attend  school  ? — I have  been  to  school,  and  I can  read  and  write,  and  I expect  to  go 
to  night-school  again. 

Do  you  attend  church  ?— I attend  chapel. 

(Signed)  William  Luptok. 


PAPER-STAINING. 


« 


PAFEB-STAOnNO. 
No.  M2. 

Moral  character. 
Rule  os  to  drunken- 
ness. 

Habits  much 
improved  by  this 
means.  ' 

No.  MS. 


Hours  of  work. 

Hours  of  work  at 
previous  employ- 
ment. 

Wages, 

Meali. 


Never  punished 


Messrs.  Musu  and  Clark’s  Works,  George- street,  Manchester. — Nov.  9,  1841. 
No.  142.  Mr.  Mush  stated  that — 

The  p^er-stainers  were  a very  respectable  set  of  men,  and  gcneially  of  good  moral  d»- 
racter.  Formerly  they  had  employed  London  paper-stainers,  but  they  bad  such  habits  of 
drunkenness  that  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss  them ; and  now  the  rule  was,  that  a man  ffbo  15 
was  absent  from  drunkenness  on  Monday  morning  could  not  be  allow'cd  to  return  to  his  work 
until  the  following  Monday ; or  if  they  wore  absent  any  day  of  the  weak  from  that  cause,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  return  till  the  Monday  following.  By  this  means  their  habits  have  1^ 
greatly  improved,  as  regards  drunkenness.  The  employment  is  very  similar  to  hlock-printiug- 

No.  143.  Peter  Tmge,  aged  nearly  11  years — * 

W^hat  is  your  employment  ? — I am  rolling  paper  just  now,  hut  I carry  off  the  sheets  for  fbe 
pa^r-stainer,  and  1 teer  for  the  paper-printer.  , , 

Have  you  ever  been  at  any  other  employment? — Yes,  I was  a toerer  to  a man  who  prinW* 
silk  Imn^erchiefs  anil  silk  warps.  jj 

What  hours  do  you  work  here? — ^From  eight  o’clock  in  tlie  moniing  till  dark,  and  in  sum- 
mer from  six  in  the  raonung  till  seven  o’clock  at  night. 

What  hours  did  you  work  at  your  other  employment  ?— I went  at  half-past  five  in  a inorn^' 
and  stopped  rill  seven.  I never  worked  all  night,  but  some  lads  did  who  were  leering  for  alS- 
warp  printers. 

What  wages  do  you  get  ? — ^Tbree  shillings  a-wcek. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals  ?— I get  my  breakfast  before  I come,  and  I have  an  hour  w j 
dinner,  from  half-past  12  till  half-past  1.  I bring  some  bread  and  butter  for  my  baggin.  ^ . 

we  only  stop  to  eat  if;  but  we  have  plenty  of  lime  to  eat  if. 

Are  you  ever  beaten? — No,  I never  get  thrashed. 
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Do  vou  like  your  present  work? — Yes,  I like  it  better  than  tecring  for  a silk  handkerchief 
rinter'  tbough  the  work  is  almost  the  same  I was  kept  at  it  longer. 

1*  you  ever  had  bad  health?— No,  I never  lost  only  one  day  that  I got  cold,  when  I was 
inff  to  “'seech"  [seek]  my  father  at  a public-house.  I had  no  shoes  or  hat  then,  and  I got 
5 letft:ough,  and  I had  no  clothes  to  change. 

Do  you  live  with  your  father? — No,  I don’t;  he  lives  with  a woman  now  ray  mother  is  dead, 
aud  he^  drinks  all  his  wages  at  the  public-house.  I live  with  my  grandmother  now,  and  I hare 
two  sets  of  clothes  ; there  is  a set  for  Sunday,  and  shoes  and  a cap. 

Have  you  always  plenty  to  eat? — Yes,  now  I have,  but  when  I lived  with  my  fatlier  I had 
10  not.  I was  in  the  workhouse  once. 

Do  you  go  to  Sunday-school  ? — ^Y es. 

Can  you  read  and  write  ? — Yes,  I can  read  and  write. 

(Signed)  Peter  Tonge. 


Bvidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  iTmnedpiEsq. 

Never  lost  anytime 
but  one  day. 

Has  two  sets  of 
clothes. 

Has  plenty  to  eat 


No,  144.  Richard  McNamara — 

15  VlTiatage  are  you?~ll  and  a half  years  old. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — I have  been  a teerer  for  a paper-stainer  and  paper 
rolling  when  there  is  no  other  work  to  do  for  two  months. 

Wnat  hours  do  you  work  ? — From  eight  o’clock  in  the  moniiag  till  dark. 
lYbat  meal-hours  have  you  ? — I have  my  breakfast  before  I come ; and  I have  my  dinner 
20  from  half-past  12  till  half-past  1. 

Do  you  ever  work  longer  than  you  have  stated? — Yes,  in  summer  we  work  till  half-past 
seven ; but  we  get  paid  for  overtime. 

Wliat  wages  do  you  get? — 3j.  a-week,  and  overtime  in  summer. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  ? — Yes,  I was  off  work  three  weeks  a short  time  since.  I 
25  sprained  my  ankle  in  the  street,  it  bent  under  me ; but  I never  lost  any  time  from  bad  health. 
Have  you  any  clothes  besides  tliose  you  have  on  ? — Yes,  I have  another  suit  for  Sunday. 

Do  you  attend  school  ? — Yes,  Sunday-school ; I once  went  three  weeks  to  a day-school,  but 
I learnt  nothing. 

Can  you  read  or  write? — No,  I cannot. 

30  What  time  do  you  leave  work  on  Saturday  ?— At  four  o’clock  on  Saturday. 


No.  144. 


Hours  of  work. 
Meals. 

Works  longer  hours 
in  summer. 

Wages. 

Sprained  his  ankle, 
but  has  had  good 
health. 

Clothing. 


Cannot  read  or 
write. 


No.  145.  Richard  Bibhy,  aged  13- 

Have  you  worked  at  any  other  employment  ? — Yes,  I was  an  errand-boy  in  a warehouse  No.  I4i. 
before  I came  here  to  teer  for  a paper-stainer. 

\Slat  hours  did  you  work  as  an  errand-boy  ? — I went  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  Hours  ofworkvrhen 
staid  till  ax  at  night,  and  stopped  for  dinner  an  hour  at  one  adock.  errand-boy. 

What  hours  do  you  work  here? — From  eight  o’clock  till  dark;  and  we  stop  from  half-past  Hours  of  work  at 
12  till  half-past  1 for  dinnor.  l"-'’“‘ 

Which  emplojunent  do  you  like  the  best  7 — I like  being  at  a warehouse  tlio  best. 

Do  you  ever  attend  school  ? — Yes,  I go  to  St.  Saviour's  Sunday-school.  Attends  school. 

40  Have  you  any  other  clothes  besides  thoso  you  have  oji? — Yes,  I have  another  pair  of 
trousers. 


NAIL  MAKING. 


No.  146.  Mr.  Tliomaa  Fisher  Moore,  Wigan. — May  13,  1841 — 

You  have  been  a long  time  in  the  nail  trade,  I believe.  Sir  7 — Yes,  I have  been  in  the  iron 
45  and  nail  trade  for  15  years,  and  have  employed  nailere  very  extensively,  much  more  so  than 
at  present 

Can  you  state  to  me  the  way  in  wliich  nailers  are  paid  7 — Y'es ; tlie  nailer  is  paid  so  much  for 
the  1000  nails,  varying  with  their  size  and  weight.  Ho  is  supplied  with  rod-iron  by  the  nail 
m^ler  in  bundles  of  w lbs.  each,  with  the  price  of  which  he  is  debited  at  the  time  the  iron  is 
from  the  warehouse.  On  bringing  back  nails  he  is  credited  with  the  ejuantity  of  nails 
brought  in,  and  debited  with  the  weight  of  iron  given  out  to  him,  and  receives  the  (USerence : 
tiriler  "bears  his  own  waste.” 

What  is  the  estimated  waste  of  a 60  lb.  bundle  of  rod-iron? — The  average  will  be  about 

seven  lbs.  ^ 

ot^°  work  by  the  day  or  by  piece-work? — It  is  all  piece-work,  and  they  are  masters 
ri  will  not  work  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  they  will  work 

g ana  day.  Formerly  our  nailers  used  to  work  night  and  day  until  we  prevented  it;  they 
A ° disturbances  in  the  night,  that  it  was  complained  of  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Nan.  Making. 
No.  146. 


Fayment  of  nrilers. 
Nailer  supplied 
with  rod-iron  by 


master  nailers. 


All  piece-work. 
Sometimes  work  at 
night 


A k'lj  uouoeo  ill  me  liigm,  uiai  il  was  compiauiuu  oi  in  we  iteigiiuouruouu. 

extenavely  used  in  nail  malting  ? — Not  very  young  children ; but  they  use  boys 


tor  ni  V uocu  ju  uaii  iiicUMiiH  i—iroi.  very  youiJg  ciiiiun 

aSing  a particular  kind  of  nails,  called  ‘‘Sparrow-bill’’  or  lath  nails, 
hevertf  apprentices  bound  lo  you? — No.  We  used  to  have  apprentices,  but  they 

®olv  0 the  exception  of  one  porter,  wlio  is  the  only  one  wft,  and  was  the 

could  write;  they  were  not  hound  to  us,  but  to  the  foreman  of  the  smiths.  He 
^ time  and  tlT  them  their  trade,  and  they  agreed  to  work  for  him  for  a certain  length  of 


Boys  employed  in 
making  “ sparrow- 
bills.” 


*Pprenti'^  ^hoTe  or  the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  were  lo  go  to  him  ; but  we  have  no 
foraerlv^  cutting  nails  caaie  hi,  boys  have  not  been  so  much  used  as 

14] 


Apprenticeship 
discontinued. 
Bound  (o  the  fore- 
man. 

Boys  not  so  much 
used  since  cutting 
nails  came  into 
operation. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MANurACTiraas  w 
LA.NCASHtBE. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Nailers  work  in 
snitbies  attached 
to  their  houses. 
Moral  condition  of 
nailers. 

Cheating  amongst 
nailers. 

Warrants 
frequently  issued 
for  thdr  apprehen- 
sion. 

Printed  notice. 


Fona  of. 


General  moral 
condition. 


Nailers  totally 
uneducated. 
Can  never  sign 
their  names  to 
receipts. 


i46 


Does  the  nailer  work  in  his  own  smithy  ? — Yes,  very  generally ; there  are  a few  cases  where 
nail  masters  have  smithies  of  their  own,  arid  charge  the  men  a certain  rate  for  the  use  of  them  ■ 
hut  they  generally  work  in  their  own  smithies,  which  are  attached  to  theiy  houses. 

What  character  do  the  nailers  bear  for  fair  dealing  1 — Nailers  are  quite  proverbial  for  dis- 
honesty ; they  will  cheat  you  in  every  possible  way  they  can ; they  are  very  quick  at  calculatiogj  5 
and  if  by  mistake  you  make  an  account  out  move  in  their  favour  than  it  should  be,  there  is  not 
one  in  ten  will  tell  you  of  it.  Colliers  are  said  to  he  bad,  but  nothing  can  heat  nailers  for 
dishonesty. 

Can  you  state  any  other  modes  in  which  the  nailere  contrive  to  cheat  the  nail  master? — Oh, 
yes.  Sometimes  they  will  exchange  good  iron  which  they  have  received  for  bad,  and  keep  the  jq 
difference.  Sometimes  they  will  make  away  with  iron,  aiid  never  give  any  account  of  it.  Some- 
times they  will  make  it  into  nails,  and  dispose  of  it  to  carpenters  and  ironmongers  on  their  owe 
account.  We  are  frequently  obliged  to  issue  out  warrants  for  their  apprehension  on  this  score. 
This  is  a printed  form  of  notice  which  we  keep  by  us ; and  I believe  the  same  thing  is  done  by 
every  nail  master  in  the  trade.  It  being  printed,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  frequency  it  is  re-  15 
quisite  to  use  them. 

If  the  Iron  you  took  from  us, 

183  to  work  into  Nails,  is  not  immediately  brought  back,  cither  worked  or 
unworked,  you  will  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a Magistrate  without  any 
further  notice.  26 

Yours  &c. 


Thomas  Moore  «5*  Sons. 


Wigan,  183 


What  is  the  general  moral  condition  of  die  nailer  ? — They  are  profligate  in  the  extreme,  and 
drunken  when  they  can  afford  it ; they  are  constantly  making  disturbances  : cock-fighting  and  25 
bear-baiting  are  their  amusements,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chowbeut  j they  get 
punished  by  the  magistrates,  but  they  continue  it  still.  If  they  find  out  that  you  are  making 
inquiries  into  their  condition  and  moral  charactei’,  I think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  will  mob 
and  stone  you. 

Are  nailers  well  educated  ? — They  are  quite  uneducated,  scarcely  any  of  them  can  read ; and  30 
very  few  can  write  their  nam^  when  they  sign  the  receipt  of  iron — ^tbey  almost  invariably  make 
a maik  instead  of  signing  theii'  names. 


[Mr.  Kirk,  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Moore  and  Sons,  gave  similar  t«ti- 
mony,  and  statea  to  me  that  the  rising  generation  are  equally  as  bad  as  tile  adults, 
scarcely  any  of  them  can  read  or  write,  and  many  of  them  begin  ivork  when  they  are  35 
9 or  10  years  old.] 


TOBACCO  MANUFACTURE. 


Tobacco 

Manupactvee. 

No.  147. 

Tobacco  spinning 
paid  by  the  piece. 
Wages. 

Children  pmd  by 
the  adults. 


Boys  at  the  cutting- 
machine  paid  by  the 
day. 

Wages.  Meals. 
Moral  character. 
Improvidence. 


M . Renshaw’s  Manufactory,  Manchester. — June  9th,  1841. 

No.  147.  John  Newby — 

What  wages  will  a tobacco  manufacturer  earn  per  week? — A man’s  standing  wages  in  the  ^ 
trade  are  U.  4s.  per  week  The  roll  spinning  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and  a fair  workman  who  will 
work  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  may  earn  as  much  as  U.  8j.  per 
week. 

How  are  those  boys  paid  who  assist  in  the  spinning  process,  such  as  binding  the  rolls,  and 
dyeing,  and  turning  the  wheel  ? — ^They  are  paid  by  the  man  himself  j the  man  you  saw  at  work 
has  two  of  his  own  cliildren  to  work  for  him. 

How  are  the  boys  at  the  cutting-machine  p?dd  ? — They  get  per  day,  and  work  from 
eight  till  eight  o’clock. 

What  time  have  they  for  dinner  ? — ^They  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  « 

What  is  the  cbai-acter  of  tobacco  manufacturers  for  sobriety  ? They  ai-e  much  given  to  36 

drink.  I have  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  them,  and  am  constantly  changing. 

Are  they  improvident  in  their  habits?— Yes,  very  much  so.  Although  they  get  \l  to 
\l  Sj.  per  week,  and  might  live  pretty  comfortably,  whenever  they  make  a good  week  tli^ 
spend  all  they  have,  and  often  come  to  me  on  a Monday  morning  to  lend  them  money  to  carry 
them  through  tlie  next  week ; sometimes  I lend  it  them,  and  at  times  I refuse  it.  ** 


No.  148.  Joseph  Rhodes,  cutting  tobacco — 

No.  148.  What  age  are  you  ? — Going  in  15. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — From  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  or  eight  #1 
night,  and  when  we  have  been  busy  I have  known  it  later;  but  this  happens  but  seldom. 

Do  you  call  it  hard  work  ?— Yes,  for  a new  boy ; but  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  it. 

How  old  were  you  when  you  fii-st  came  to  this  work  ?— I have  only  been  here  a month.  1 
used  to  be  at  a dye-works. 

Wliat  wages  do  you  get  ? — 9d.  a-day,  4.?.  6i.  a-week. 

Can  you  read  and  write  ?— I can  read  a bit,  but  I cannot  write. 

Are  you  ever  beaten? — Not  often. 

What  time  have  you  for  meals  ? — One  hour  for  dimier. 
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No.  149-  Patrick  Trainer — 


V\T)at  age  are  you  1 — 1 1 years  old.  collected  bv 

What.  Sues  do  you  work? — I come  at  eight  o’clock  in  a morning  and  I go  at  eight  o’clock  J.L. Kennedy, 
at  oigHMd  sometimes  to;  but  not  orten.  ^ , ,,  v NeTTTs. 

How  are  you  paid  ? — My  father  is  paid  by  the  piece ; I ivork  ior  him.  '■ 


No.  150.  JoJin  Trainer,  aged  13 — 

You  are  brother  to  the  last  witness?— Yes,  I am.  ^ 

Have  you  been  unwell? — No. 

Have  you  sufficient  food? — Y'es,  I have. 

What  do  you  get  for  dinner  ? — I have  potatoes  sometimes,  sometimes  bread  and  coft'ce;  I Food- 
^ have  enough  to  eat,  but  I am  always  thin. 


[Note.— Tobacco  manufactories  are  often  dark,  dirty,  offensive  places ; and  the  smell  from 
the  tobacco,  to  a person  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  almost  sickening.  The  floor  is  usually 
quite  sticky  with  the  molasses  and  other  iiigi-edients  which  are  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion. I do  not  know  a better  cure  for  a love  of  tobacco  chewing  than  a visit  to  a 
tobacco  manufactory.] 


No.  151.  Mr.  Stott,  an  extensive  tobacco  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  states — 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  unadulterated  tobacco,  so  as  to  remunerate  the  seller.  The  151. 

price  of  tobacco  may  be  taken  from  7rf.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  free  of  duty  j the  duty  is  Sj.  Zd.  per  lb.,  statement  of 
20  or  nearly  600  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  article.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  amounts  Mr.  Stott, 
to  about  3d.  per  lb.,  and  other  expenses  about  2d.  more ; so  that  1 lb.  of  tobacco,  whose  prime 
cost  was  Id;  would  cost  when  manufactured  4j.  4d.  I should  be  glad  (says  Mr.  Stott)  to  get 
Zs.  Zd.  per  lb.  for  it;  and  at  that  price  it  is  generally  considered  that  thei-e  should  be  a profit 
of  50  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer. 


•15  [Note. ^From  this  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  tobacco  has  all  paid  duty,  there  is  only 

25  per  cent  of  real  tobacco  in  the  composition.  If  it  is  smuggled  there  may  of 
course  be  more.] 


SPINDLE  MAKING. 


Mr.  Preston’s  Spindle  Manufactory,  Medlock  Bridge,  Manebester. — 
30  Nov.  2nd,  1841. 


No.  162.  Thomas  Pirnsdale,  aged  38,  door-keeper  and.  taker-in — 


How  long  have  you  been  in  this  establishment  ? — I have  been  here  13  years. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  spindle-grinders  complain  of  the  effects  produced  on  their  healtli 
by  this  work  ? — Yes,  I have  frequently  heard  them  complain  of  it,  ana  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
35  that  spindle  grinding  does  affect  tlioni.  We  generally  find  that  they  leave  that  work,  or  go  to 
other  employments,  after  40.  We  have  liad  men  grinding  after  50,  but  very  rarely;  one  man 
that  I knew,  named  John  M'Culloch,  died  of  consumption  ; he  was  about  30  ycai-s  of  ago. 

Has  any  remedy  been  tried  ? — Yes  ; we  have  tried  to  prevent  the  dust  flying  up  by  putting 
“MS  underneath  the  grindstones,  and  it  does  prevent  it  in  some  degree,  but  not  entirely. 

40  What  kind  of  stone  is  used  for  spindle  grinding  ? — The  spindles  are  ground  on  hard,  dry 
gri^iones  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Billiiige. 

Have  you  many  accidents? — We  have  rarely  any  accidents  j the  men  are  very  carefnl. 

1^  you  consider  the  spindle-makers  drunken  men? — Yes,  I should  say  they  arc:  a man 
go  home  to-day,  complaining  of  headache,  but  it  was  the  cflfect  of  drink.  The  smiths 
45  are  the  most  drunken;  I tliink  it  is  because  they  get  the  most  money  ; there  are  always  thi-ee 
or  lour  of  them  ofif  on  a Monday  momine,  and  sometimes  all  of  them,  and  they  come  drontiing 
m after  breakfast.  J 6 > } ir  o 


Mode  of  grinding 
pindlus. 


The  smiths  the 
most  drunken. 


How  are  they  as  to  education? — ^Very  few  of  them  can  either  read  or  write. 

No.  153.  Joseph  Kay,  aged  14,  spindle-maker — 


IS  your  employment? — I am  a spindle  grinder  now ; I was  a polisher. 


TT  1 r — 1-  uui  spiiiuiu  griiiuer  1 

now  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — About  three  yea 


then  worked  at  any  other  employment? — ^Yes;  I was  in  a dye-house  at  first; 

here;  then  I went  into  a factory  ; and  then  I camo  here  again. 

55  suiatn  • six  in  the  momiiig  till  seven  at  night. 


» summer  and  winter. 

Do  you  evf.r  lun.v 


two  seven  ? — es  ; if  we  are  pushed  for  work  we  stop  a littl' 

this  summer  I worked  till  eight  o’clock,  and  wo  started  at  five  iu  the  mornii 


last  winter. 


; Somelime' works 
! till  8 o'ebsk. 


hours  do  you  take  your  meals  ? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  from  eight  to  half- 

12 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Manttfactores  in 
lANCASHraS. 

Evidence 
collecled  by 
J.  L.  Kenrudy,  Esn. 
Paid  by  the  day. 
Punished 
occasionally. 
Gaines. 

Narrowly  escaped 
an  accident. 


Has  not  good 
health. 


Holidays. 


Attends  Sunday- 
school- 

Occupation  on 
Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  morning. 


No.  154. 


Worhed  at  a silk- 
mill  in  Derby. 
Meals. 


Cleans  his  lathe 
and  sweeps  up  after 
the  engine  stops. 
Holidays. 

Paid  by  the  day. 
Unwell  yesterday. 
Cau'ie  of  it. 

Sunday-sohooL 


No.  155. 


Meals. 


Wages. 

Two  years  in  a 
factory,  and  at  a 
psper-stainur'a. 


Has  had  hia  'Snger 
burnt. 

Holidays, 


6 48 

past  eight  in  the  morning;  we  stop  from  twelve  to  one  for  dinner,  and  from  four  to  half-past  I 

for  bagging.  We  always  leave  the  shop  at  meal-times,  and  the  engine  stops.  | 

How  are  you  paid  ?— I am  paid  by  the  day ; I get  4s.  a-week.  , : 

Are  you  ever  beaten  ? — get  thrashed  now  and  then,  but  1 don  f get  much  hurt  I get  my  ' 
ears  and  my  hair  pulled  now  and  then-  - n.  1 1 i 5 

Have  you  any  time  to  play?— Yes;  I play  at  shinny  [hoekkyj.  _ 

Have  you  ever  been  hurt  ?— I was  off  work  half  a-day  a while  since.  I got  catched  by  a 
strap,  and  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  when  I came  to  myself  I was  sitting  on  the  bench,  hut  I 
was  not  hurt.  . , . j,  « . 

Have  you  had  any  other  accident?— I got  a bit  of  a scratch  with  a spindle  dying  out  of  the  10 
lathe  when  1 was  polishing  it. 

Have  you  had  good  hedth?— No;  I throw  up  my  meat  sometimes  in  an  afternoon. 

How  long  have  you  been  affected  in  the  way  you  mention  ?— It  began  when  I worked  in  the 
factory  first,  but  I have  had  it  two  years. 

What  holiday's  have  you? — Christmas-day,  New  Ycar’s-day,  Whitsun  week.  Good  Friday,  15 
Gorton  wakes,  and  we  stop  at  four  o’clock  every  Saturday,  and  we  come  at  half-past  six  oa 
ISlonday  morning. 

Do  you  attcud  Sunday-school? — Yes,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Why  do  you  not  go  in  the  morning  ? — Because  I lather  for  a barber  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  till  eleven  o’cloint  on  Sunday  morning.  20 

What  does  he  pay  you  for  doing  that  ? — He  gives  me  my  supper  on  Saturday  night,  and 
my  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  and  sixpence. 

Do  you  attend  a night-school  t — Yes. 

Can  you  read? — Yes. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Kat.  23 

No.  154.  Joseph  Wroe,  aged  13— 

WTaat  is  your  employment  ?— I am  a scourer,  and  rub  the  rough  off  the  spindle  with  coarse 
emery.  I work  in  the  turiung  shop. 

Are  the  grindstones  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  shop  ? — No ; the  grindstones  are  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  but  they  are  not  boarded  off;  there  is  a great  deal  of  dust  in  tlie  room  from  30 
the  stones. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ? — have  been  six  months  at  work  here. 

Where  did  you  work  before  that  ?— I worked  at  a silk-mill  in  Derby  for  six  years. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I work  from  six  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night. 

What  hours  have  you  for  meals? — We  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  35 
from  twelve  to  one,  and  half  an  hour  for  bagging. 

Have  you  ever  been  hurt? — No ; I have  never  been  hurt  since  I came  here. 

What  time  do  you  clean  your  lathe? — I clean  ray  lathe,  and  sweep  up  the  floor  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  after  four  o’clock,  after  the  engine  stops. 

What  holidays  have  you? — I have  the  same  as  Joseph  Kay,  40 

Are  you  ever  beaten  ? — No ; I have  never  had  it  yet. 

How  are  you  paid? — I am  paid  by  the  day;  I get  4s.  a-week. 

Have  you  been  unwell  since  you  worked  here? — I was  poorly  yesterday;  I had  bowel 
complaint  badly : I eat  two  or  three  apples.  I have  never  been  off  my  work  from  illness, 
and  I have  very  seldom  been  unwell.  Some  of  the  lads  have  coughs : I suppose  it  is  cold.  45 
Do  you  attend  Sunday-school  ? — go  to  Sunday-school  and  night-school.  I cannot  read 
or  write. 

No.  155.  Willxam.  BotUmley,  aged  14 — 

What  is  your  employment? — I harden  and  drill  flyers,  and  another  lad  curls  them  at  ths 
bottoms.  50 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — 1 come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  stop  at  seven  at  night. 

What  meal-tunes  have  you? — I stop  at  eight,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast;  at  12  an  hour 
for  dinner ; and  half  an  hour  at  four  o’clock  for  bagging  [tea) . 

Have  you  plenty  to  eat  ? — Yes,  I have.  ° • 

What  wages  do  you  get  ? — I get  3j.  6d.  a-week.  I am  paid  by  the  day.  ^ 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  employment? — Yes  I have,  two  years  in  a factory.  I 
years  old  when  1 left  there,  and  I worked  three  weeks  at  a paper-Btainer’s. 

What  hours  did  you  work  there  ? — I worked  the  same  hours  as  I do  now,  from  six  till 
seven  at  night,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 

Which  is  the  hardest  work,  spindle-making  or  paper-staining  ? — Paper-staining  is  not  such  60 
hard  work  as  spindle-making.  W e had  only  to  carry  off  the  sheets  to  dry  after  they  had  been 
stained.  * j j - 

you  ever  been  hurt  ? — I had  my  finger  burnt  the  other  day,  while  I was  blowing  for 
the  blocker,  and  he  touched  my  finger  with  hU  tongs  by  accident.  „ 

What  holidays  have  you?— I have  the  same  holidays  as  the  other  boys.  I don’t  stop  after  65 
four  o clock  on  Saturday.  ^ 

Are  you  ever  beaten? — 1 get  thrashed  sometimes  now  and  then  ■ he  " clouts”  me  with  his 
hands. 

Have  you  good  health?— Yes;  I have  only  been  off  work  one  half  day  with  this  Unger. 

Do  you  attend  Sunday-school  ?— Yes,  at  St,  Jude's,  and  I go  to  night-school.  I can  lead  (0 
aii<i  write.  ® ® 

(Signed)  WiLlIAM  BOTTOMtBT- 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


PIN  MAKING. 


MANtJFA.CTUB.ES  IN 

Lancashibe. 


Messrs  Johnson  and  Co.’s  Pin  Manufactort,  Duke-street,  Maachester, — 
Nov.  10th,  1841. 


Evidence 
ccUccled  bf' 

X L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 


No.  156.  Mr.  Rickard  Johnson,  of  the  above  firm — Pin  Making. 

5 How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  pin-making  trade  ? — I have  been  in  the  pin-malcing  'No.  156. 
and  wire-di'awing  trade  for  20  years. 

How  many  children  do  you  employ? — We  employ  from  150  to  200  chEdren  and  young 
persons,  from  9 to  18  years  of  age,  in  tli©  pin-beading  and  pin-sheeting  branch  of  the  trade. 

What  hours  do  the  children  usually  work? — From  half  past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  Hours  or  work. 

10  Boming  until  half  past  ak  or  seven  in  the  evening. 

What  hours  are  allowed  for  meals? — They  take  their  breakfasts  before  they  come  in  the  Meals, 
morning,  and  tliey  stop  from  one  to  two  o’clock  in  the  day  for  dinner,  and  we  permit  the  little 
ones  to  run  out  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  unless  we  arc  very  busy.  . .. 

Do  the  children  take  their  food  on  the  premises? — They  are  allowed  to  do  as  is  most  con-  thelr^niwls  on 
15  veniont  to  themselves.  the  premises  ifeon- 

Are  all  the  children  employed  on  your  own  premises? — No;  we  do  not  employ  so  many  venient. 
children  on  our  own  premises  as  we  did  formerly,  as  we  employ  the  paupere  in  the  workhouse.  Paupers  in  the 
and  the  vagrants  in  the  New  Bailey  prison.  workhouse  and 

Are  the  children  bound  to  woi  k for  you  under  agreements? — No ; we  do  not  hire  our  child- 
20  ren  here,  but  it  is  customary  to  do  so  in  Warrington,  for  we  formerl;^  had  an  establishment  ^ ^ ■ ' 

there,  and  at  that  time  we  were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  a sovereign,  or  a small  sum  of  under*agreemMt 
money,  to  the  parents  at  the  hiring,  and  a cert£un  sum  per  week  was  deducted  out  of  the  Still  the  custom  in 
earnings  of  the  child,  until  the  whole  was  refunded;  but  we  disliked  the  system,  and  discon-  Warrington, 
tinned  it  since  we  left  Warrington. 

25  How  long  have  you  known  children  worked  under  these  agreements? — We  never  had  Children  never 
children  under  these  agreements  for  more  than  12  months.  under  agreement 

Are  the  hours  of  work  the  same  in  Warrington  as  here? — No,  I think  not;  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  work  very  long  and  irregulai' hours  during  times  of  brisk  demand,  and  to  throw  the  t^o"  a f 
children  and  workpeople  out  of  employ  entirely  in  times  of  depression ; but  we  have  altered  in 

30  our  system,  and  now  prefer  to  “ stock,”  and  keep  our  hands  regularly  employed  at  shorter  Wwrington  than 
hours.  at  Manchester. 

Do  the  children  ever  work  over-time  ? — Wo  rarely  work  over-time,  excepting  in  times  of  Reason  for  this, 
brisk  demand,  and  then  probably  not  more  than  once  a month  ; and  when  we  do  so,  we  send  Clilldren  work  over- 


the  younger  children  home,  and  keep  the  older  ones.  If  a shipping  order  conies,  wc  may  time  in  limes  of 
35  occasionally  work  them  as  late  as  9,  10,  or  oven  12  o’clock  at  night , but  wc  never  keep  tlic  cnian  - , 


younger  children  in  any  instance.  The  work  is  all  pieco-work. 

Have  you  any  accidents? — Wc  have  no  accidents  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  work.  No  accidents. 
What  holidays  have  the  cliLldren  ? — Christmas,  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  tho  Holidays. 


usual  holidays,  and  always  Saturday  afternoon  from  one  o’clock. 

40  What  wages  will  the  cnildrcn  earn? — From  L.  (>d.  to  6j.  per  week.  Wages. 

When  are  the  wages  paid? — We  alivays  pay  on  Friday  evening,  and  wc  insist  upon  the  Modo  of  payment, 
men  being  at  work  on  Saturday  morning.  This  method  discourages  drunkenness  to  a great 
Went,  so  much  so  that  we  have  not  a drinker  working  for  us;  and  the  men  say  themselves 
that  in  effect  it  adds  51.  per  cent,  to  their  wages. 

4e  Are  the  children  nunished? — Tbi»  rbilrlrpn  am  navpr  riiinishwl  s«verelv  : tbev  have  a mis- 


4^  Are  the  children  punished? — The  children  are  never  punished  severely  ; they  have  a mis-  Children  slightly 
who  has  a cane,  and  she  gives  them  a tap  now  and  then  with  it  if  they  are  inattentive:  punished, 
are  never  iE-treated.  I have  given  rewavds  occasionally  to  some  of  them  for  good  conduct. 

children  often  absent  themselves  from  ill  health  ? — No,  very  rarely.  1 do  not  tliiiik  Chiidreu  rarely 
■ift  ^"ything  in  the  employment  which  can  be  injurious.  I have  never  perceived  that  the  absent  frum  ill 

R K ^ least  affected,  tliough  I am  aware  it  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  so.  health. 

■ . was  the  branch  of  the  trade  against  which  the  complaint  was  made : attention  is 
^ rUinly  required  in  doing  it ; but  an  experienced  header  can  do  the  work  almost  without 


55  of tl  children  as  to  cleanliness  ? — We  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  cleanliness  Great  altcnlion  paid 

^ home  at  once  if  they  are  not  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  to  cleanliness.. 


oftiiA^^  attend  schools? — Almost  all  the  children  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  many  Children  attend 

m can  r^d  and  write;  all  the  boys  cau  certainly,  for  I liave  tiied  tliem.  Sunday-schools. 

50  indurJ*^  f workpeople  in  your  branch  of  trade  as  to  moral  character? — Our  greatest  Moral  condition  of„ 
leaving  Warrington  was  the  demoralized  state  of  tho  workneonlc : robbery  pia-mskers. 


wentoni  was  the  demoralized  state  of  tho  workpeople : robbery  pia-mskers. 

aPTAaf  i^raense  extent ; we  never  balanced  our  stock  in  Warrington  without  finding 

How  A ^ weight,  and  we  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

aawell  as  tlhs? — ^The  work  is  so  light  that  it  can  bo  done  by  children  almost  Reason  t^igned 

®5ftionwith  X ; and  in  this  manner  the  chiidren’s  labour  comes  in  compe-  for  the  pilfering 

cannot  ^ there  are  no  other  trades  for  them  to  go  to  in  Warrington,  they  which  meson  in 


^Dot  ohf  • ’ ^ are  no  other  trades  for  them  to  go  to  in  Wa 

®ssurred  th't  employment  to  imiiulaiu  them,  and  in  many 


®ssurred  th  euipioymem  to  imuutaiu  uiem,  anci  m many  cases  we  were  — 

Sn»sest  iiwl  “®y  increased  their  wages  by  pilfering  or  prostitution:  in  fact  cases  of  the  Demoralizing  effect 
^>sexainT)l  imported  to  us  as  having  bean  observed  on  our  own  premises;  and  on  the  children, 

p e could  not  fad  to  have  a demoralizing  effect  on  the  younger  children. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MANXryACTTJRES  IH 

lANC^ia*.  ^5  the  case  here  ?— No  ; in  Manchester  we  have  been  most  particular  about  the  moral 

Evidence  characters  of  our  workpeople  and  children,  and  we  have  found  the  good  effects  of  it  in  haring 

collected  by  a more  respectable  class  about  us,  and  in  having  our  work  better  done : our  balances  of  st0(± 

/.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  are  now  always  correct. 

Th-  fTiT  account  for  this  ?— Besides  their  being  of  a more  respectable  class,  here  5 

grown-up  women  fiod-othev  employments  after  they  are  too  old  for  this,  and  have  therefore  do 
Reason  assi  ed  excuse  for  having  recouise  to  other  improper  means  of  adding  to  their  subsistence.  Of  course 

“ I cannot  tell  positively,  but  I should  say  that  we  have  not  a single  female  of  immoral  character 

in  our  employ,  whereas  in  Warrington  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  so. 


No.  1J7 
Honrs  of  work. 


The  girls  general'.; 
gb  home  to  their 
meals. 

I^D-sheeting. 

A dozen. 


Wages  paid  by  the 
piece- 


Has  never  had  bad 
health. 

Has  been  to  a day 
and  Sunday  school. 


No.  157.  Mary  Murphy,  aged  19,  piu-sheeter — 

What  hours  do  you  work  ? — I come  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  1 leave  at  seven  o’clock  at 
lugbt.  Tliose  are  the  regular  hours,  but  we  have  occasionally  worked  later ; but  we  have  not 
worked  much  overtime  this  last  year.  Some  years  ago  I have  worked  till  9,  10,  and  as  late 
as  12  o’clock  at  night  j at  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  worked  till  eight  o’clock. 

What  hours  have  you  for  meals? — -I  breakfast  before  I come  in  the  morning,  and  we  stop  15 
for  dinner  from  one  o’clock  till  two  in  the  day. 

Do  the  girls  usually  go  home  to  dinner? — Yes,  most  of  them  do;  but  I,  in  general,  stay 
here  during  the  dinner-hour,  as  I live  a good  distance  from  here.  We  are  allowed  to  please 
ourselves  whether  we  go  or  stay,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  me  to  do  so. 

What  is  pm-sheeting  f — Pin-sheeting  is  putting  up  pins  in  papers  ready  for  sale.  2C 

What  number  of  pius  can  you  put  up  in  one  day  ? — I can  sheet  “ ax  dozen.” 

What  is  a dozen? — A dozen  is  24  sheets,  and  each  sheet  contmns  341  pins  on  the  avenge 
(49,104  pius). 

How  are  you  paid? — Get  2^d.  per  dozen  for  sheeting,  that  is,  13^d.  per  day. 

What  is  the  gieatest  n\unber  of  pins  you  have  sheeted  in  one  day? — I have  done  as  many  25 
as  eight  dozen  in  one  day,  but  never  more. 

Have  you  ever  bad  any  accidents? — No. 

Have  you  good  health? — The  work  agrees  very  well  with  me ; I have  never  had  bad  heallh; 
WQ  have  colds,  and  such  like ; but  I suppose  we  should  have  them  anywhere. 

Do  you  attend  Sunday-school  ? — :No,  I do  not  now ; but  I have  attended  both  day  and  30 
Sunday  school. 

Can  you  read  and  write? — Yes,  I can. 

(Signed)  Mart  MoRPHr. 


No.  158.  Maria  TVhateley,  pin-shccter,  aged  ueai-ly  10  years — 


No.  138. 
Hovux  of  work. 


Meals. 


Paid  h;  the  pcce. 


Sometimes 

punished. 


Has  had  a cold. 

Plays  at  night. 

Attends  school. 
Cannot  write. 


How  long  have  you  been  a pin-sheeter  ? — I have  been  here  nearly  12  months.  S5 

What  hours  do  you  work? — I come  at  seven,  at  half-past  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  and  1 go  home  at  seven  at  night.  I have  worked  till  eight  o’clock  this  year, 
hut  it  is  four  or  five  months  since.  We  never  work  all  night. 

What  hours  do  you  take  your  meaU?— I have  my  breakfast  before  I come  in  the  roorniag, 
and  I have  my  dinner  at  one  o'clock ; we  stop  a little  to  take  our  tea  at  four  o’clock ; we  oo^'  40 
stop  while  we  take  it. 

What  holidays  have  you? — We  are  "slack”  now,  and  only  work  four  days  a-week;  but 
when  we  are  in  full  work  we  stop  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock. 

Are  you  paid  by  the  day? — No,  I am  paid  by  the  number  of  pius  I can  sheet  in  a day. 

I can  do  about  two  dozen  and  a half;  there  are  24  sheets  in  a dozen.  45 

Do  you  know  how  many  pins  that  would  be  ? — No. 

Are  you  ever  punished? — Mary  Devonport,  the  superintendent,  sometimes  gives  me  a tap 
with  her  cane,  but  she  never  beats  me  much ; she  does  not  hurt  us  ; it  is  very  seldom  that  she 
makes  any  of  us  cry ; it  is  only  when  we  are  naughty. 

Have  you  been  unwell  since  you  worked  here? — I have  been  poorly;  I had  a cold  inmy  5O 
throat ; 1 got  wet  as  I came  to  my  work.  My  hack  is  never  tired. 

What  time  have  you  for  play? — I never  play  much  in  tlie  day,  but  I play  half  an  hour  at 
night.  I am  not  tired  at  all ; 1 could  play  very  well  if  it  was  daylight. 

Do  you  attend  school? — I go  to  Sunday-school ; I never  went  to  a day-school.  I can  read 
a little  in  the  spelling-book;  I cannot  write.  55 


No.  159. 
Hours  of  work. 
Meals. 

Wages. 

Holidays. 


No.  159.  Ann  IsheruiDodi  aged  nearly  13 — 

How  Ion®  have  you  been  at  work? — I have  been  10  months  at  pin-sheeting;  before  that  I 
nursed  a little  baby. 

^ What  hours  do  you  work?— I come  sometimes  at  half-past  seven,  but  geneially  at 
o'clock,  and  I go  home  at  seven  o'clock  at  night  ^ 

What  time  do  you  take  your  meals  ?— I nave  my  breakfast  before  I come ; I go  home  to 
dinner  at  one  o’clock  till  two ; I bring  a little  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  and  I stop  a short  time 
to  eat  it  at  four  o’clock. 

What  wages  do  you  get?— I can  sheet  two  dozen  and  three-quarters  inaday;  I get  rather 
more  than  6d.  a-day.  55 

What  holidays  have  you?— I only  work  four  days  a-week,  but  when  we  are  in  full  worii  I 
go  home  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock. 

Have  you  ever  worked  later  than  seven  o’clock  at  night  ?— I never  worked  later  than  eight 
o’clock,  and  that  was  only  one  night ; it  is  about  four  months  since. 

Are  you  ever  punished?— No,I  never  got  beaten;  some  of  the  girls  do,  but  not  much- 
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Does  the  work  injure  your  health? — No,  I like  the  work  very  well;  I have  never  been  ill ; Lanca^trs. 

T have  never  been  off  work.  There  is  seldom  any  of  the  little  girls  off  work.  Evidence 

Do  yon  attend  Sunday-school  ? — I go  to  St.  James’s  Simday-school,  and  I have  been  to  a coUected  by 
SuDday-scbool.  I can  read,  but  I cannot  write  my  name.  J-  Kenwdy,  Esq. 

5 No.  160.  aged  nearly  11  years — No.  iso. 

How  lon»  have  you  been  n pin-sheeter? — I began  to  work  here  first  Ibiu'  years  ago;  I 
itorked  here  for  two  years,  and  then  I had  a cold  in  my  head,  and  was  ill  for  three  weeks,  and 
had  to  stop  from  work ; after  that  I went  out  to  nurse  for  a year,  and  I came  back  to  pin- 
aheeling  tins  year. 

in  What  hours  do  you  wort? — I come  at  half-past  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  o'clock  in  the  Hours  of  work. 

* morning.  Mary  Devonport  [the  superintendent]  cornea  at  hnlf-past  seven,  but  sometimes  the 
girls  come  sooner  to  have  some  play  before  she  conies.  1 go  home  at  seven  o’clock  at  night ; 

^ when  T was  here  before  I worked  one  night  till  eight  o’clock,  but  that  is  two  years  ago. 

Did  any  of  the  girls  work  longer  hours  than  yourself? — Yes,  sometimes  ; but  when  the  older 
15  ^worked  while  8,  9,  and  10  o'clock,  they  sent  me  and  all  the  little  ones  home  at  seven. 

’ Whal  wages  do  you  get? — I can  do  two  dozen  in  a day,  and  1 get  for  doing  that  Wages, 
number. 

WTiat  hours  have  you  for  meals  ? — I get  my  breakfiist  before  I come,  and  I go  home  to  Meals, 
dinoer  at  one  o’clock ; I do  not  bring  any  tea,  and  I don’t  slop. 

OQ  Are  you  ever  punished  ? — I get  beaten  sometimes  with  a cane  ; it  hurts  me  a little  when  she  Punished 
hits  me  on  the  back ; but  she  only  beats  us  when  we  are  naughty.  sometimes. 

Have  you  bad  bad  health  ? — I have  had  scarlet  fever  ; and  I was  off  ray  work,  three  weeks  Has  had  scarlet 
ago,  with  a bowel  complaint,  for  four  days;  I nm  quits  well  now.  fever. 

Do  vou  attend  school? — Yes,  I go  to  the  German-street  Sunday-school ; I have  been  to  a Attends  Sunday- 
25  dav-school  for  about  10  weeks,  and  I began  last  week  to  go  to  night-school.  I cannot  read  school  and  night- 
or’write. 


New  Bailet  Pbison,  Manchester. — November  11,  1841. 


No.  161.  Nicholas  Drew,  taskmaster  of  the  pin-headers,  New  Bailey  Prison, 

Manchester — 

30  Have  you  many  complaints  of  injury  done  to  the  eyes  of  persons  employed  at  this  trade  ?—  No.  lai. 

No,  I have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the  eyes  of  the  cliildrcn  at  work  at  pin-beading  None  of  the 
being  injured  by  it.  The  older  men,  who  art!  put  to  pin-heading  sometimes,  com^ain  ai.  first  vagrants  absent 
fiat  they  cannot  see  to  do  the  work,  but  they  get  accustomed  to  if,  ami  then  it  does  not  affect 
fiiein.  We  never  have  any  absent  from  their  sight  being  affected.  Tliroc  old  men  who  had  ^ ’ 

35  never  been  in  prison  before  came  in  yesterday,  and  they  compIaimMl  tliat  their  eyesight  was 
dim,  and  the  doctor  examined  them,  and  sent  (hem  to  picking  wool  j but  they  only  worked  for 
a few  hours  at  piu-headiiig. 

^Vhat  hours  do  the  vagrants  work?— Seven  hours  a-daynow;  it  is  not  hard  work.  The  Hours  of  work, 
magistrates  have  decided  that  pin-heading  is  not  hard  labour,  and  therefore  aouo  of  the  felons 
40  are  put  to  it. 

Are  the  vagrants  employed  in  pin-heading  subject  to  ill  health  in  other  i-especls  ? — It  is  not  Barely  any  com- 
once  in  two  months  that  we  have  any  complaints  of  illnosa  of  any  sort.  Wo  have  on  average  of  plfunts  ofill  health 
87  or  88  at  work  every  week. 


No.  162.  IVilliam  Lee,  aged  20,  vagrant  working  at  pin-heading.  New  Bailey 
45  Prison,  Manchester — 

Your  eyelids  seem  much  inflamed? — Yes,  my  eyes  have  always  been  as  they  arc  since  I had 
the  measles ; I am  rather  '•  darker”  in  my  lel't  eye.  [There  was  a film  over  the  left  eye,  such 
as  may  be  seen  after  violent  inflammation.] 

VI  u T dimness? — It  has  been  so  this  last  four  years,  before  I ever 

611  woi^dat  pin-heading;  so  that  I don’t  think  it  is  that  as  has  done  it. 

Do  your  eyes  feel  tired  after  working  along  time? — Yes,  a little  ; after  I have  worked  a long 
toe  It  makes  them  water,  but  it  does  not  hurt  them. 

No.  163.  Edward  Ori'cl,  aged  19,  at  tlie  same  place,  vagrant — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ? — I luwc  been  10  months  at  pin-huading. 
th  ^he  work  injures  your  eyes? — My  eyes  are  dim,  hut  they  are  not  worse  than 

Vara  ^ years.  I do  not  think  that  this  work  makes  my  eyes  any 

[Note — ^Tbese  two  boys  were  selected  by  the  ta.skmastor  os  liaving  weak  oyes.] 

60  ^6^sier,  aged  60,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  K.  Johnson  and  Co., 

ending  the  pin-heading  in  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  Mancliester — 
and  employed  in  this  trade  ? — I was  bred  and  born  at  Warrington,  No.  X64. 

pin-sheef  children  work  in  this  trade? — The  children  work  at  pin-heading  and 

^ *be  piece^^r  1?”  ^ morning  till  seven  at  night  when  they  arc  working  by 

Pwhani  • K,  ,1™  known  the  sheeters  work  till  12  at  night  at  a push,  for  one  night  in  a month 
• ut  this  seldom  happens.  The  headers  work  sometimes  till  late  at  night,  hut  they 


No.  162. 


No.  163. 
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MAMUTACTtiRBs  IS  do  it  OH  their  own  account.  Many  women  have  a block  at  their  own  houses,  and  they  work 
LAscASHiRis.  as  it  suits  their  own  convenience. 

VvTiwcp  What  hours  have  they  for  meals? — They  stop  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

cSlVS  by  Have  you  ever  known  children  to  become  crooked  from  working  at  this  employment  ?-No, 
J.L.  r<?wie</y,  Esq.  I have  never  heard  tell  of  children  being  made  ciuokedby  working  at  nin-heading  or  pb- 
sheeting,  andl  have  never  noticed  it  myselJ;  and  if  it  had  been  so,  I think  1 should  either  hare 


No.  164. 


seen  it  or  heard  it  mentioned,  having  been  amongst  pin-makers  so  many  years. 

Wera  the  children  hired  by  the  masters  ?— They  used  to  hire  the  children  for  50  weeks,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  hiring  they  often  lend  5j.  or  10^.  to  the  jiarents,  and  they  make  an  agreement 
to  deduct  6rf.  a-week  irom  the  child’s  wages.  Sometimes  it  was  never  paid  off,  and  sometimes  lO 
the  magistrates  used  to  make  the  parents  either  pay  the  money,  or  send  their  children  till  it 
was  worked  off that  was  the  most  usual  way.  It  is  some  years  since  I worked  at  Warring- 

ton, and  that  was  the  custom  then. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  the  eyes  of  pin-headers  are  affected  by  their  employment?— 
There  have  been  compldnts  of  the  eyesight  being  harmed;  but  it  is  natural  tliat  if  they  look  15 
vpiy  long  at  pin-heading  their  eyes  will  be  tired;  hut  I never  saw  any  person  whose  eyes 
failed  at  it. 

Have  you  observed  that  the  dust  in  the  pin-gnnding  shop  gives  the  men  a cough  ?— There 
is  no  dust  in  any  branch  of  the  work  but  pin-pointing.  In  that  the  dust  flies  all  through  the 
room,  and  gets  into  the  eyes  and  hair.  I have  heard  men  complain  of  the  dust  being  hurtful,  20 
but  I cannot  say  that  I ever  knew  any  case  of  it  myself.  A rnan  may  get  a cough  from  cold, 
and  that  work  may  help  to  make  it  worse,  but  I cannot  say  that  it  biings  on  a cough.  Needle- 
grinding  is  very  injurious. 

Are  die  pin-pointers  liable  to  any  accidents? — ^They  use  a steel  mill,  and  formerly  the  teeth 
of  the  mill  used  to  get  choked  with  brass,  and  the  pointers  were  obliged  to  press  very  heavy  25 
with  their  thumbs  to  make  the  " mill  ” " bite.”  I have  known  the  thumbs  of  the  pointers  become 
so  much  strained  that  they  scarcely  ever  got  right  again.  Ijatterly  they  put  aquafortis  in 
ihe  "mill,”  (they  call  it  physicing  it),  and  that  eats  away  the  brass  out  of  the  teeth,  and  they  do 
not  require  to  press  so  hard  on,  and  the  strain  is  not  so  great  on  the  thumbs  as  it  used  to  be; 
hut  it  is  still  straining  work  on  the  thumb.  SO 

Are  the  headers  liable  to  accidents  ? — There  are  few  accidents  in  pin-heading.  If  the  treadle- 
string  breaks  the  weight  may  sometimes  fall  and  catch  their  finger  in  the  die ; but  it  m their 
own  neglect  when  this  happens. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  blind  persons  to  head  pins?— It  requires  attention  to  head  pins. 
Some  headers  can  look  off  whilst  they  are  at  work,  hut  they  don’t  make  so  good  work.  35 


No.  165.  Mr.  Henry  Ollier,  surgeon  to  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  Manchester : — 

No.  135.  How  long  have  you  been  surgeon  to  this  establishment? — I have  been  upwards  of  20  years 

su^eon  to  this  prison. 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  persons  employed  in  pin-heading  in  Ihe  prison  ? — There 
are  generally  between  80  and  90  persons  employed  in  that  way.  40 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  remark  that  diey  are  affected  by  any  particular  diseases  ?— 
No,  I have  never  observed  any  diseases  amongst  them  which  I think  can  be  attributed  to  their 
emplt>3Tnent.  It  is  my  duty  to  put  down  any  remark  upon  the  effects  of  employment  on  the 
prisoners  in  my  journal,  and  I have  never  had  occasion  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  subject. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  the  eyes  of  pin-headers  are  affected  by  their  employment? — 45 
No,  I have  never  any  complaints  of  the  injury  done  to  their  eyes  by  the  work;  if  they  ara 
old  people  I generally  get  them  pul  to  some  occupation  which  does  not  require  so  much  closa 
attention. 


CALENDERING  AND  FINISHING. 


Cau^derinr  ai 
Fimski.nc. 


Hours  of  work. 


Night-work. 


Hours  for  meals. 


' Messrs.  Goodies,  Kkauss,  and  Co.,  Calenderers  and  Finishers,  Manchester.  50 
November  19,  1841. 

No.  166.  Thomas  Buckley,  aged  nearly  18- 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ?— I have  been  at  work  eight  years.  I fasten 
pieces  of  printed  calico  together.  ® 

What  hours  do  you  work?— In  summer  I work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  55 
and  in  winter  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 

when  we  have  been  busy  I have  worked  till 

12.  0 clock  at  night,  from  six  in  the  morning. 

How  long  have  yon  worked  those  hours  successively  ?_1  have  worked  those  hours  for  a 
fortnight  and  three  weeks  together.  60 

Have  you  ever  worked  all  night? — No,  1 have  never  worked  all  night;  but  I remember 
once  when  we  were  very  busy  starting  at  12  o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  Ind  working  till  10  or 
1 1 0 clock  on  Monday  night ; that  was  only  once,  and  is  several  years  since. 

^ hat  time  have  you  for  meals?— I Imve  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  I hare  time  to  eat  my  " baggin but  we  have  no  regular  time  allowed  for  it.  In  winter  I 65 
have  my  breakfast  before  I come,  and  I don’t  stop. 
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Bo  VCHI  always  atop  the  dinner-hour  ?— When  we  are  very  busy  we  worh  the  dinner-hour ; 
hntwe  have  seldom  been  kept  from  dinner  for  three  or  four  yeare  past. 

What  wages  do  you  get  ?— I get  Gr.  a-week  for  working  from  eight  till  eight,  and  I get  Id. 
hour  o«rtime  after  that.  All  those  lads  that  get  above  3j.  6d.  a-wook  get  Id.  an  hour, 

«aodthoseunder3.r.  6d.  get  4d.  an  hour  for  overtime.  , 

^ is  the  largest  sum  you  ever  earned  in  one  week,  with  wages  and  overtime  together  ? — 

TTifi  most  money  I ever  marie  in  ouo  week  was  once  when  I got  4.v.  standing  wages— I got  7ar. 
That  was  36  hours  overtime  in  one  week;  it  is  four  years  since  j but  lately  wo  have  not  boon 
so  busy,  and  I have  never  made  more  ihan  8f.  a-wcek,  with  6,v.  of  standing  wages;  . that  is, 
in  51  hours  a-week  overtime.  . , , , . , « 

Have  you  bad  gootl  health  ? — I have  Inul  pretty  good  health.  I have  been  olF  work  five 
weeks  with  the  measles,  and  nine  weeks  with  a bad  ankle. 

What  was  wrong  witli  your  ankln? — It  was  swelled  and  sore,  and  1 always  thought  it  was 
ffilh  standing  so  long.  , . , , , 

1'  WTiat  reason  had  you  for  t hiuking  so  ?— Why,  another  lad  that  worked  with 
^ same  thin»,  and  the  doctor  ihat  looked  at  his  ankle  said  tlint  it  was  brought  on  by 


M\N0rACTUaK3  tif 
LArrCASHias. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Keimedij,  Esf{. 
Over-work. 

Waireii. 


Physical  comlition. 


me  had  tlio 
stHiuling  NO 


long,  so  1 thought  it  must  be  the  same  thing  that  hurt  mine. 
Can  you  read  and  write  ? — I can  read,  but  I cannot  write ; 


I cannot  iviito  ray  name. 


State  of  education. 


No.  167.  John  Fowden,  ivged  11  years — 

20  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work  ? — I have  been  six  montlis.  No.  107. 

What  hours  do  you  work?— I come  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  raoi-niug  and  go  homo  at  eight  Hours  of  labour, 
at  night,  and  in  summer  I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  go  at  seven  at  night. 

Have  you  ever  staid  later  than  that? — I have  staid  as  !ato  u.s  nine  o'clock  at  tho  Intest  for  a 
diT  or  two  in  summer. 

25  &ave  you  bad  good  healtli  ? — Yes,  I have  had  very  good  liealth  ; I have  never  Ix-en  o(F  a Pliysical  condition, 
dar. 

boyou  attend  school? — I have  been  to  Sunday-school,  but  I cannot  read  or  write;  1 cnmiot  State  of  odiicaticn. 
inile  niy  name. 

No.  168.  Thomaa  Atkinson,  going  in  10,  a tciuer  off,  assisting  a paster  of 
30  pieces — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  tills  cmployuient  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

What  hours  do  you  work ? — 1 come  at  six  in  smmiier  nml  work  till  seven  «t  night;  in 
winter  I come  at  eight  and  work  till  oiglit.  at  night;  iiiit  smmilimes  wu  work  ovortinie.  and  1 
have  stopped  while  9 and  10  and  KunietiniCH  12  o’uloek  at  night  from  six  in  tlio  uioming. 

35  Does  it  often  happen  ? — No,  not  often. 

What  time  have  you  for  uionls  ?— 1 havi*  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  when  I cotiu*  af  six  in 
the  morning,  and  an  lioiir  for  dinner ; but  when  we  tire  busy  we  work  tlio  diuiier-Uoiir,  Imt  we 
are  paid  extra  for  it. 

What  wages  have  yon  7 — I have  2j-.  n-weok  and  ^d-  an  hour  overtime. 

40  How much  wages  in  all  have  yuu  ever  cariuHl? — I don’t  tliink  I over  made  more  than  2.r. 
or  3r,  in  a week. 

Have  you  had  good  health? — No  ; I have  had  u fever,  mul  I vraa  off  my  work  nim*  weeks,  Physical  condition, 
and  I iras  off  a week  with  iny  chest  being  sore. 

Are  you  ever  beaten? — Nn,  not  niueli ; I got  nlxix  in  the  ear-hole  Homi’timi's. 

45  What  is  your  work  ? — I tear  off  the  ends  of  tin;  pieces  before  they  are  fastened  together, 

»th»t  they  may  bo  straight  when  they  go  through  tlio  nnichiiie. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ?— I havo  boon  to  Heimet-stmit  school,  but  I eaniml  read  or 
trnte. 

How  many  of  you  sleep  in  one  room  ? — ^We  all  slnnt  in  onu  room  in  n cellar  when  we  had 
0)  Ine  fever ; three  of  ns  had  it  at  ouco. 

Hot  many  slept  in  one  bed  7 — Tliroo  in  one  bed  mid  three  in  another ; T have  rmtv  brothers. 

®waaer,  and  a mother.  Wo  havo  left,  the  collar  since  then. 


No.  16S. 
Honrs  of  labour. 

Hours  Ibr  mcal<. 
WsgVH. 


No.  169,  Edward  Stanley,  aged  19  years — 

„ have  you  boon  at  this  place? — I havo  been  eight  years. 

^ different  omploynuints  tluit  boys  are  put  to  here  ?— Tlio  first,  jrih  is  holding  nn, 

I*  ^ has  to  lean  with  his  chest  against  tho  ]iioces  as  they  are.  wound  on  to  a roller.  Then 
ai  to  tearing  off;  then  to  pulling  out:  then  to  winding  on:  tlion  to  stiicUing  pioees  to- 
and  then  to  “(legging!”  ^ ^ ^ 

60  *atted^  employment  now? — I don’t  always  stop  at  one  job ; I do  anything  that  is 

— I work  from  six  till  seven  in  the  summer,  and  from  eight 
Wfet  V when  we  aro  busy  I work  overtime  besides. 

'tfitill  hours  you  have  over  worked? — I iuivc  worked  from  six  in  tho  moni- 

65  w twoor  th’ ^ 1 for  a month  togetlicr  I have  worked  these  lionra 

are  idU  in  .I**  week.  Wo  have  to  woik  just  its  work  comes  in ; somcl  iines  we 

^at  tim  and  have  to  work  till  12  at  night, 

last  ve  * pv  generally  worked  those  hours  ? — It  was  about  this 

^9®^mas  is  generally  a busy  time,  and  November,  December,  ami  January 
wsy  months.  ^ j j > 


No.  169. 


Hours  of  work. 


Overtime. 


Season  at  which 
the  trade  is  most 
brisk. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MAvnrAcnJiiBS  in 
LaNCiUHUIE. 

Evidence 
callect«d  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Meals. 

All  wi  I'k  Ihc  same 
bonrs  when 
required. 

Work  eas^,  except- 
ing carrying  pieces. 


Weight  of  pieces. 
Physical  condition. 
Cases  of  fever. 

Fever  broke  out  in 
a cellar. 

Employment 
considered  healthy. 
Wages. 


Stale  of  education. 
Accidents. 


i 54 

What  time  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  in  summer  and  an  hour  for 
dinner  j bat  when  tvc  are  busy  we  work  the  dinner-hour  and  we  are  paid  for  extra  or  over 

Do  all  the  people  on  the  premises  work  the  same  hours? — Yes,  all  work  the  same  when 
they  are  wanled,  but  sometimes  one  job  is  standing  while  another  is  working  long  hours ; the  5 
packers  are  ollen  at  work  late  at  night,  but  they  are  all  men. 

Do  you  consider  it  easy  work? — It  is  mostly  easy  work  for  the  lads,  that  is  for  most  of 
of  them,  but  it  is  bard  work  for  those  that  have  to  carry  up  the  pieces  to  the  caletderers. 
ITiey  have  to  carry  heavy  pieces  of  goods  up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  building  on  their  beads. 

What  is  the  height  of 'the  building  ? — Five  stories.  _ 10 

How  many  times  a day  do  they  carry  up  the  pieces? — Every  five  minutes  for  a good  part 
of  the  day. 

What  IS  the  weight  of  the  pieces  ? — From  60  lbs.  to  120  lbs. 

Have  you  had  good  health?— I have  had  pretty  good  health,  only  last  winter  I had  cramp 
and  pains  in  my  body.  There  have  been  a good  many  of  the  lads  off  at  one  time  and  another ; 15 
three  brothers  were  off  with  a fever,  and  another  boy  in  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Ellis,  took 
it,  and  his  sister  took  it  of  him. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  where  the  boys  lived  when  the  fever  first  broke  out? — Tliey  were 
very  badly  oft’,  and  lived  in  a cellar  when  the  fever  first  broke  out ; but  since  that  lime  they 
have  removed  from  the  cellar.  ^ 20 

D>  you  consider  your  employment  a healthy  one  ? — Yes,  the  job  is  a healthy  job  enough 
for  anything  that  I can  see. 

What  wages  can  you  get? — 9f.  a-week  standing  wages,  and  I have  an  hour  oyertime, 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  you  hare  worked  lately?— I have  not  made  more 
than  ‘23  hours  in  a week  overtime  for  a lone  time.  25 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school? — Yes,  I have  been  to  Sunday-school;  I can  read  and 
write, 

Are  there  any  accidents  ? — ^The  boys  often  get.  their  .fingers  trapped,  but  there  are  seldom 
any  serious  accidents.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a lad  of  the  name  of  Eli  Sellar  had  his  arm 
taken  oft'  by  being  carried  round  a wheel,  and  he  died  in  consequence;  he  was  about  13  30 
years  of  age : end  a lad  had  his  arm  broken  two  months  since ; he  was  carrying  pieces  down 
stairs,  and  he  slipped  his  foot  and  fell  down  : he  is  nearly  well  again  now. 

(Signed)  Edward  Stanley. 


GLASS-MAKING. 


GIms-id  eking. 


Messrs.  Moltneux  and  Webb,  Glass  Manufacturers,  Manchester.  35 
Nov.  23.  1841. 

No.  170.  Mr. 


No.  170. 
Operatives  em- 


Honrs  of  work. 


Healihof  the 
operatives. 


Beer  taken  whilst 
at  work. 


Night-woik. 


Houses  of  the 

workmen. 

Education. 


How  long  have  you  besn  connected  with  the  glass-trade? — I have  been  a manufacturer  for 
15  years,  and  for  21  years  I worked  myself  as  a journeyman  ; I was  apprenticed  in  Warrington. 

Are  children  and  young  pereons  employed  in  the  glass-houses  in  Warrington  ? — Yes,  clul-  w 
dreu  and  young  persons  are  employed  at  the  same  age  as  here ; they  begin  from  nine  to  ten 
years  old ; they  rarely  commence  working  in  a glass-hou.se  earlier  than  nine.  We  employ 
about  32  boys  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  glass-house,  and  15  or  16  in  our  grinding  shop. 

Do  you  conader  it  a laborious  employment  for  children? — No ; it  is  quite  easy  work,  and 
although  we  are  obliged  to  keep  the  work  going  forward  night  and  day,  none  of  our  hands  ■« 
work  more  than  54  hours  a-week,  including  stoppages  for  meals. 

How  is  the  remaluing  time  occupied  ? — In  refining  and  melting  the  glass  for  the  ensuii^ 
week  it  takes  from  Friday  morning  till  Monday  morning  at  seven  to  get  the  metal  in  readiness. 

During  the  time  you  have  been  connected  with  the  trade  have  you  ever  been  led  to  remark 
any  particular  effects  produced  on  the  health  of  the  glass-maker  ? — No,  I have  never  remarked 
that  glass-makers  are  liable  to  any  particular  disease  (that  is  the  men  in  the  glass-house); 
many  of  them  Uve  to  an  advanced  age.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  men  iu  our  emplcj' 
will  be  from  30  to  50  years  of  age,  and  we  have  one  or-  two  as  old  as  60,  and  many  of  tnem 
have  large  families.  Their  habits  of  drunkenness  may  affect  their  health ; most  of  them 
drink  large  quantities  of  beer;  I have  known  them  drink  as  much  as  five  or  six  pints  in  ll*  ^ 
day.  I believe  we  have  only  two  teetotalers  amongst  our  men. 

Do  you  allow  them  to  have  drink  whilst  they  arc  at  work  ? Yes  ; we  do  not  prevent  them: 

the  heat  is  so  great  that  they  feel  inclined  to  drink,  but  we  do  not  allow  drunkenness  during 
work  hours,  and  they  are  very  rarely  seen  intoxicat^  at  their  work ; it  seems  to  have  no  in- 
toxu  atirg  effect  upon  them.  ' ^ 

Do  you  consider  night-work  unavoidable  in  your  trade? Yes,  I believe  it  to  be  so. 

are  bound  by  the  exc’ise  laws  to  finish  our  work  when  once  we  commence,  and  independ^^ 
of  that  we  could  not  avoid  it,  as  the  metal  would  spoil. 

What  kind  of  houses  do  glass-makers  keep? — Most  of  our  men  who  have  families  occup)  ^ 
houses  from  10/  io  12/.  a-year  value,  and  some  who  have  not  children  as  low  as  8/.  or  9/- 
In  your  e.xperience  of  workmen  have  you  been  led  to  compare  the  value  of  the  educalM 
men  with  those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  book-learning?— M our  men  can  read  and  wr**®' 
excepting  one  man;  but,  from  what  I have  seen  of  workmen,  I should  certmnly  prefer  ed^* 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


fed  men  I ha7e  knowo  uneducated  men  as  good  practical  workmen,  but  there  is  olten  Mamui-aotorks  iw 
**  hie  with  them:  our  orders  are  always  written  on  the  pattern  which  is  given  to  the  man,  lANCASHitui. 

Md  if  they  can  read  them  themselves  it  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble  ; if  they  cannot,  it  is  Eviitence 
• Dossible  to  remember  the  orders  on  four  or  five  patterns  at  once,  and  they  are  either  obl^eil  collected  by 
- the  other  men  to  read  the  directions  for  them  or  to  come  to  the  counting-house,  Tney  J.  L.  A'fffuiedy.Esq. 


ffrt  the  other  men  to  read  the  directions  for  them  or  to  come  to  the  counting-house.  They  J.  L.  Esq. 

^ ftfn  make  mistakes  in  that  way.  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  educated  man  is 
much  more  valuable  as  a workmen  to  his  master,  and  I should  certainly  prefer  him. 

No.  171-  Thomas  Pei'cival,  aged  23,  manager. — Nov.  24,  1841 — No.  i7l. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment? — I have  been  14  years  in  the  tr-ide;  1 
10  worked  four  years  in  Warrington}  when  first  I began  I was  between  0 and  10  years  old. 

Did  you  work  the  same  houre  tiiere  that  the  boys  do  here  ? — Yesj  all  flint-glass  manufac-  Hours  of  work.  [ 
hirers  work  the  same  hom-s  we  do. 

Did  you  always  work  in  the  same  time  ? — N o ; I worked  botli  From  seven  till  one,  and  from 
one  till  seven. 

15  Do  you  consider  it  hard  work? — Noj  it  is  easy  w'ork.  I have  staid  a week  in  tlie  glass- 
house without  going  home,  and  I was  not  materially  fatigued,  but  that  is  a long  liino  ago. 

Do  bottle  glas-s-makers  work  the  same  hours? — No;  their  hours  of  work  are  ciuilo  diftbrent 
from  ours;  they  begin  at  one  o’clock  a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  work  till  Monday  at 
noon  I'i  horns.  The  pots  are  then  charged,  an<l  it  takes  18  hours  to  melt  them  and  get  the 
20  met^  in  readiness.  The  men  and  lads  begin  work  again  on  Tuesday  morning  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  work  till  the  metal  is  finished,  about  seven  o’clock  at  night:  J8  hours  then  intervenes  s 
they  come  on  again  at  12  o’clock  (noon)  on  Wednesday,  and  work  till  12  o’clock  at  night : 
they  come  on  again  at  about  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  and  work  till  seven  on  Friday 
noming  j then  they  come  on  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  continue  working  till 
25  four,  five,  six,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  night. 

Have  you  ever  worked  at  bottle-making? — Yes  ; my  father  is  a bottle  manufacturer  in  this 
town,  aud  I have  often  worked  at.  it  after  finishing  my  work  here  on  Friday.  I did  this  for 
my  own  pleasure. 

What  is  the  character  of  glass-makers  for  honesty  and  sobriety  ? — They  are  in  general  a General  character 


30  very  decent  set  of  men,  but  some  are  given  to  drinking.  Our  men  can  all  read',  excepting  of  glass-makers, 
one,  and  he  is  a good  moral  character : ne  is  a great  church-goer;  he  attemls  St.  Jmle’.s  three  ** 


times  a-day. 

What  are  the  amusements  of  the  glass-makers? — On  Fridays  ami  Saturdays,  when  they  arc  at  Amusements  of  the 
liberty,  they  walk  into  the  country,  iu  groups  of  four  or  five  together.  Sometimes  they  go  to  g5^^*niakers. 

35  lie  neighbouring  towns,  to  Bolton,  Oldham,  Stockport,  Stretford,,  Sm*ral  of  llioin  go  out 
fishing  in  the  season,  and  they  frequently  bring  home  a gn'at  dual  of  fish. 

What  day  are  they  paid  their  wages? — Wu  pay  fJioni  on  Saturday  tniiniiiig  nl  10  o’clock.  Pay-day. 
but  they  never  work  afier  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  evening,  iinloss  when  we  are  very  busy,  or 
when  there  is  occasionally  loo  much  metal,  wc  work  a little  longer  t<i  cloon  ii  out.  I have 
40  blown  U.S  work  till  Friday  afternoon  under  these  circmnstances,  but  it  sohloin  lia|)iiciia. 

Do  the  men  take  drink  whilst  at  work? — Yes;  they  arc  allowed  to  do  .so  if  they  like,  but  llecr  taken  whilst 
fewofthem  lake  more  than  a pint  a turn,  excepting  a few,  who  take  more,  if  ilioy  conio  at  work, 
drunk  10  work  we  send  them  home,  and  allow  them  to  play  for  a wwk,  uml  by  that  time  they 
are  quite  sober ; it  is  the  best  cure  for  dninkonnc-sa  wti  know,  and  they  are  rarely  drunk  at 
45  their  work ; when  they  gu  home  of  course  they  please  ihemsdvus. 

What  wages  will  glass-makers  got  ? — 

^ _ ij-  s.  tl.  D.  .V.  d-  Waaes 

The  first  class  finishers  will  got  2 0 0 I Second  class  blowers  ...  1 I 0 *«  • 

Second  do.  . . 1 14  0 | Third  do.  . . . 0 ]H  0 

50  Third  do..  . .18  0 1 Gathorer.s 0 0 (J 

First  class  blowers  . .18  0 Carriers  otT  . . . 4.v  to  0 .*>  0 


No.  172.  George  Suivon,  iigeil  15. — Nov.  24,  lH4i — No.  17J. 

is  your  employment? — I am  a carrier  oftj  ihut  is,  I carry  oft'  the  glussus  l.o  ihe  sin- 
ning arch  as  soon  as  they  are  finished. 

^ you  work  ? — I come  at  half  past  six  o’clock  iu  the  morning,  but  I liugin  Hours  of  work, 

tfor- about  seven,  and  I work  till  one  o’clock  in  the  day;  then  1 cimie  on  again  at  half  past 
SH  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  work  till  one  o’clock  a.m.  next  morning. 


J a-«cek  do  you  work  in  that  manner? — 1 work  eight  turns  of  six  hours 

mtil  ’•  ^ one  o’clock  a.m.  on  Friday  morning,  mid  tlieii  1 do  ix>t  work  agjiiii 


60  ««1kv6i  o'clock  on  Mondaymoiuiiig. 
"hat  wages  do  vou  wet? — llic.v..  ric 


What  wages  do  you  get  7—1  have  .3s.  a-week.  I am  pai. 
f ^ I'-equenlly  ovenvork?— When  n nuin  is  olV  sic 


d for  overwork  besides. 

:k  We  fill  up  liis  place  iimuiigst  ii 


and  fb  T '"V16VOI  E i — >Tuen  u imin  is  on  sick  we  nil  up  ins  place  iimoiigsi  us, 

as  murk  ^ 0 0 houi-s  besides  niy  own  12,  that  is,  IS  hours  m once.  I have  got 

65  Win!  vf  i'  o^'erwork  in  one  week,  bul  it  will  not  average  itnin:  lliiui  I v. 

atnine  , you  for  iiicals? — Wo  have  froiii  20  uiiinites  lo  half  an  liour  for  breakfast  Meals, 

in  the  e*-  ° ‘ ^ dinner  after  one  o'clock,  and  my  leu  before  1 come  to  work  again 


^ o’clock  wlicii  we  lure  not  very  busy. 

‘cefron^*^'^  — Yes;  I have  lost  very  little  linns  fiuni  illness.  1 lost  a week  Physical  condition. 

I one  of  ^ ^ ^ canal  in  lliu  moiilh  of  March  : a white  pluco  came 

Do  6®'  hetter,  and  my  eyes  have  always  been  well  since, 

y .‘®el  fatigued  after  your  work? — 'No  ; I am  seldom  tired. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Manukacturks IN  Have  you  ever  been  to  a day-school? — Yes  ; I went  to  the  Lancasteiian  school  for  two 

LANXAsmftE.  rears,  and  I went  lor  12  montlis  after  I began  to  work.  I can  read  and  write  well.  I gg  to 

^t.  Paul's  Sunday-school.  _ 

Evidence  YVhat  holidays  have  you?— We  do  not  stop  of  Christmas  or  New  Year  s Day,  but  we  shall 

this  year  ; and  we  stop  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week.  I have  plenty  of  time  for  play:  I 5 

’ play  at  cricket.  1 v • 

Stale  of  education.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  ? — I get  my  fingeis  burnt  a bit  now  and  then,  but  it  is  ray  own 
Holidays.  fault. 

Accidents.  (Signed)  George  Saxon. 


Physical  condition. 


No.  173.  John  RathmiU,  nearly  11  yeai-s  old,  enrrier-off—  10 

Who  do  you  work  for  ?— Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Webb,  but  I work  Ibr  my  father. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  employment  ?— 1 have  been  three  years. 

What  hours  do  you  work  ?— I come  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  and  begin  to  work  at 
seven,  and  I stop  till  one  o’clock  at  noon, 

What  time  have  you  for  breakfast? — We  stop 20  minutes  for  breakfast  at  nine  o’clock.  15 
What  time  do  you  come  to  work  again  ? — I come  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  and  work 
till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Do  you  always  work  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  ever  work  longer  hours? — Sometimes  when  a man  is  sick  his  time  is  made  up  by 
the  rest.  I have  worked  l8  hours  out  of  the  24  once  since  I have  been  here.  ' 2) 

Wliat  wages  do  you  get  ? — f have  3^.  a-week  whether  we  work  or  not ; if  the  furnaces  are 
not  at  work  it  is  the  master’s  fault.  I am  paid  4t?.  “ a move.” 

Dobs  the  work  injure  your  health  ? — The  work  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I have  been  off 
my  work  sick  once  or  twice,  and  sometimes  I am  rather  tired. 

Have  your  eyes  ever  been  affected  ? — No  ; my  eyes  have  never  been  sore.  25 

What  lime  do  you  stop  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? — I stop  at  one  o’clock  a.m.  on  Friday  morn- 


ing, and  another  set  come  on  then  and  work  till  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; then  the 
furnaces  have  to  be  charged,  and  all  work  is  done  for  that  week,  and  we  don’t  start  again  until 


Nature  of  employ-  the  iron  tube  in  the  furnace. 


meot.  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  trade?— I have  been  six  years.  I came  from  Warrington; 

but  r did  not  work  there. 

Are  you  an  apprentice? — Yes;  I am  bound  for  seven  years. 

Hours  of  work.  What  are  your  hours  of  work? — I work  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  one  o’clock  at  noon  ® 

P.M.,  and  from  seven  iu  the  evening  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  a.m. 

Over-work.  Do  you  ever  work  longer  than  that? — Yes;  Avheii  there  is  any  one  off  sick,  or  there  is  an 

order  which  must  be  done  at  a particular  time,  I should  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
one  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  morning,  without  stopping  from  one  o’clock  at  noon  till  seven  at 
night  as  usual.  ^ 

Have  you  worked  those  hours  for  many  days  in  a week? — I have  done  it  once  or  twice  in 
one  week  ; bat  I may  cither  do  it  or  not  as  I like;  1 am  paid  extra  for  it. 

Mode  of  payment.  What  wages  do  you  get? — I have  7^.  a-vreek  and  overtime;  but  it  is  all  piecework,  so  that 
if  we  don’t  work  we  aie  not  paid. 

How  are  you  paid  by  the  piece? — ^There  are  four  persons  to  make  a glass.  I gather  tbe  50 
metal  on  the  end  of  the  iron  tube  in  the  furnace,  and  caiTV  it  to  the  blower : after  he  has  blown 


metal  on  the  end  of  the  iron  tube  in  the  furnace,  and  cai-ry  it  to  the  blower : after  he  has  blown 
the  glass  I take  it  from  him  and  put  it  on  another  iron  and  give  it  to  the  finisher,  who  finishrs 


it  and  knocks  it  off;  then  the  carrier-off  takes  it  to  ihe  annealino'  arch.  We  are  paid  so  much 
*'  a move,”  as  it  is  called-  “ A move”  differs  in  every  different  kind  of  glass.  In  tumbleR 


Payment  for  extra 
work. 


Monday  morning  at  seven  o’clock. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school? — Yes;  I went  to  the  Lancasterian  school  before  I began  to  30 
work,  and  now  I go  to  a Sunday-school  in  Wcsley-slreet,  I can  reail  and  write  well.  • 

Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents? — I get  ray  fingers  burnt  sometimes,  but  not  much. 

(Signed)  John  Rathmili. 

No.  174.  Samuel  Sephton,  aged  17 — 

What  IS  your  employment? — I am  a foot-maker,  that  is,  I gather  the  metal  on  the  end  of  35 


tale'  150  is  called  a move,  and  we  get  5^.  3d.  amongst  us  for  making  that  number ; this  is  55 
divided  into  four  parts — the  finisher  has  2s.  6d.,  the  blower  1j.  Od.,  the  gatherer  (or  foot- 
maker)  8d.,  and  the  carrier-off  4d. 

How  many  can  you  gather  in  sbe  hours?— I can  gather  300  in  that  time. 

What  do  you  get  for  working  extra? — When  we  work  six  hours  extra,  the  finisher  gets 
4f.  4d;  the  blower  Zs.  Id.,  the  gatherer  1#.  2d.,  and  the  carrier-off  7d.  ^ 

Have  you  had  good  health  since  you  have  been  here? — No,  I have  never  lost  much  limfl 
since  I have  been  in  a glass-house ; and  I have  never  heard  the  lads  complain  of  bad  health. 

Do  you  consider  the  work  severe  ? — No ; I should  say  it  was  easy  work ; I like  the  job  well 
enough.  ^ 

Do  you  go  to  bed  between  your  hours  of  work  ?— Yes ; I in  general  go  to  bed  for  some  part  63 
of  the  time,  between  one  o’clock  and  seven  in  the  evening. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ?— Yes  j I have  been  to  a day-school  and  Sunday-school-  I 
can  read  and  write  well. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Sephton- 

No.  175.  William  Wood,  aged  28,  foreman,  glass-cutter 

Have  you  always  lived  in  Manchester?— No  j I worked  formerly  in  Warrington,  and  I have 
been  14  years  at  the  business.  ^ 
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_;Vrc  many  boys  employed  at  glass-cutting? — Yes,  a good  many,  but  very  few  under  13  or 

tte  hours  of  worli  1 — We  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  oeca- 
aonally  when  we  are  much  ]>ressed  we  have  worked  as  late  as  10  o’clock,  that  is  tUo  men; 
r the  bow  do  not  stop  later  than  eight  o’clock. 

^ Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  glass-cutting  is  an  unhealthy  trade  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a very  uiihealthy  trade — I never  heard  it  disputed;  there  is  a fine  paste  inado  of 
white-lead  and  pumice-stone,  which  is  put  on  a wheel-brush  for  jwUshing  up  the  glass,  ns  it 
flies  into  the  air  it  becomes  tlry,  and  the  men  take  it  into  the  lungs.  Many  men  are  obliged 
10  to  leave  the  trade  because  they  cannot  stand  if.  Very  few  pereons  of  delicale  constitutions  can 
hear  the  employment. 

Have  you  ever  sufTered  yourself? — No;  I have  never  been  much  affected  but  once,  and  then 
I had  tnfiamnmtion  of  the  lungs. 

Have  voxi  a cougb  ? — No.  I have  tio  covtgh ; but  many  have  a slight  cough,  and  one  miin 
15  ba?  a bad  cough. 

Have  you  frequently  persons  off  work  from  bud  health? — Yes,  frequently  ; there  is  scarcely 
a week  but  some  one  is  away  from  work.  One  boy  has  been  off  tbree  nionllis  Ironi  an  alibc- 
tkkQ  of  tlie  lunffs,  and  lie  was  once  off  before  for  I be  same  complaint:  be  only  returned  yesterday. 

Are  the  ida-s-cutters  drunken  men  ? — No,  tiiey  are  not ; we  have  only  one  drunken  man  iu 
20  thv  shop. 

Then  YOU  do  not  think  that  tboir  illness  might  bo  attributed  to  their  irregular  habits  ? — I 
esiniot  that  may  not  have  its  effect;  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an  im- 
kalthy  employment. 

How  do  yon  ventilate  the  shop  ? — We  have  vanes  in  the  window,  and  iron  tubes  at  each  end 
•Jo  of  the  shop ; but  the  ventilation  is  very  difficult  to  manage.  Mr.  Molyneux  thinks  of  trying  a 
fan  to  be  driven  by  the  engine,  that  might  do  good. 

Do  the  men  ever  wear  iiaiidkerchiets  over  their  mouths  ? — We  had  one  man  who  always  woru 
a haiulkeicliii*r  over  his  mouth ; but  they  seldom  take  tliat  precaution. 

Do  the  men  ever  complain  ofloiig  hours? — No,  never. 

30  What  agrs  are  the  men  generally  in  the  glass-cutting  shop  ? — We  have  an  old  niau  upwards 
of  50;  but  the  greatest  number  are  under  30  years  of  age.  Men  seldom  stop  iu  a gloss-cutting 
shop  after  <15  ; after  that  time  they  generally  leave  the  trade. 

Do  any  of  the  men  complain  that  their  eyes  are  affected  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

(Signed)  Wii.UAM  Wood. 


MaKOF  ACTCRES  IX 
LANCASniOB. 

Evulence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kenneiljf,  Esq. 

Iltnirs  of  work. 

Trivle  considered 

milieiiUky. 

Polishiiic. 

B'.atc  of  health  of 
workmen. 


Worlimen  IVo- 
quvntly  absent  from 
ill  health. 


Drunkenness  not 
Hltoirutlier  the 
cause  uf  illness. 


^Vurkmen  rarely 
take  any  {irccnution 
n;iaiu»>t  the  dust. 
Ages  ofglass- 
ciiuers. 


Eyes  of  glass- 
cutters  alfecCttd. 


35  No.  176.  Joseph  Leftwitch,  18  ytsara  old,  gLvss-cuUer — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  trade? — Seven  yuars.  'No.  170.  , 

What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? — Wc  work  from  si.x  till  six  rogularly,  and  sometimes  wu  Hours  of  work, 
ffork  two  hours  overtime,  till  eight  o’clock  each  nigbr,  when  there  is  an  order  whiclt  is  very 
much  wanted. 

40  What  wages  do  you  get  7 — Six  shillings  is  vvliat  I filiould  get  by  niy  imleiil  mt»s,  hut  I mu  Wiigv.s. 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  sometimes  I get  8.v.,  and  I have  got  jus  much  as  I3y.  n-»vcek. 

Have  you  had  good  health? — Yes,  1 have  bad  very  good  beulth. 

Which  is  the  most  disagreeable  juirt  of  your  work  ? — lloiighiiig  and  poliHliiiig  arc  the  niost.  RojiRluna:  and 
injurious  : we  use  a wbeel-bmsli  with  paste  in  polishing,  and  when  the  wlieoi  is  in  motion  l’‘>'>8hiti);. 

45  ibe  diKt  is  so  gj-eat  that  it  is  scarcely  pos.siblo  to  breathe. 

Have  you  a cough  ? — No,  I have  not,  but  some  lads  have.  I was  once  off  work  half  a day.  Stale  of  health. 

I have  bad  very  good  health : there  is  seldom  a week  but  some  of  them  arc  off  sick. 

One  boy  came  back  yesterday  who  has  boon  off  three  months. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ? — I go  to  Sunday-school,  btit  I have  been  very  little  to  Attends  Sumlay- 

50  *aiool.  1 was  put  to  work  to  turn  a silk  wheel  before  I was  seven  years  old.  scliooi 


No.  177.  Peter  Critchley,  nearly  17  years  old,  glass-cutter — 

Ijhat  are  the  regular  boui-s? — The  proper  hours  are  fi-oui  six  till  si.v,  biit  we  sometimes  No.  177. 
ffoik  over-hours;  this  week  they  are  working  till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  but  I only  came  Hours  uf  work, 

bad  to  my  work  yesterday.  B B fa  j 

ave  you  been  absent  from  work  from  sickness? — Yes;  I have  been  off  for  throe  months ; Slate  of  health. 
®y  ung8  were  affectoci.  I could  not  breathe  properly,  and  I have  a cougb. 

. ® 8pit  much  ? — Yes ; I always  spit  when  I cough,  but  it  is  not  a loud  cough  ; it  fcj'ls  Symptoms, 

u » u ^ clear  my  throat,  but  I feel  a deal  better  now.  I had  a swelling  m my  side, 

^b«U  burst  5 it  is  well  now.  ^ ^ 

_ off  your  work  before? — Yos ; I was  once  nine  months  off  heforo  with  inflani-  Foraierl 

U second  time,  and  the  doctor  said,  this  last  lime,  that  be  did 

think  my  work  agreed  with  me. 

o you  wear  a handkerchief  round  your  mouth  when  you  arc  at  work? — No. 

65  before  you  came  to  this  work? — No;  I was  quitu  well, 

mat  No  ; the  hours  arc  not  long. 

Do  from  5j.  to  1 U-.,  according  to  the  work  I am  on. 

il thatls^all^*^  work  later  than  ei^it  at  night? — Very  seldom;  1 have  once  worked  till  10, 


and  that 
Can 


you  read  and  write  ?— No ; but  I go  to  Sunday-school. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MANUFACTOREfi  TK 
LaHCASHIRB. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 


No.  178. 

Age  a.t  which  boys 
are  usually  put  to 
work. 

Has  worked  in 
many  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
Slate  of  the  work- 
shops in  London 
and  in  the  country. 


Description  of  a 
tailor's  shop  in 
Caubridfre. 


Effects  of  a well- 
ventilated  work- 
shop. 


Effects  of  bad 
ventilation  in  the 
workshop. 


No.  178.  James  Rawlinson,  aged  38,  journeyman  tailor  at  Messrs.  Scarr,  Petty, 
and  Colboru’s,  Manchester. — Nov.  30,  1841 — 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? — I have  been  24  years  fully  at  work. 

Wliat  ages  are  boys  usually  put  to  your  trade? — GoneraJiy  about  13  or  1-1  years,  and  5 

some  are  put  down  as  early  as  1 2. 

Have  you  ever  worked  anywhere  besides  Manchester  ? — Yes  j t began  first  at  St.  Helen’s, 
but  that  was  a small  shop  ; there  would  be  about  four  or  five  persons  employed  there;  but  I 
have  worked  in  a great  many  places — in  London,  in  Kent,  in  Northamptonshire,  ia  Hatnp- 

shire,  in  Essex,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  Osford.  ^ 

In  which  part  of  the  country  have  you  found  the  shops  the  most  comfortable  to  the  men?— 

In  many  shops  in  London  the*  men  are  very  much  crowded  together.  I have  worked  in  soma 
there,  where  the  perspiration  ran  off  me  while  I was  at  work  ; in  the  country  the  shops  are 
generally  more  airy,  and  the  door  is  more  frequently  open.  1 once  worked  for  Mr.  Creeke,  in 
Cambridge,  and  there  the  shop  was  vary  close.  It  would  be  about  seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  15 
three  wide ; the  board  took  up  a yard  aiid  a quarter,  and  the  roof  was  so  low  that  we  could  not 
stand  upright  on  Uie  board;  i suppose  the  roof  would  be  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor. 
There  was  no  fireplace  nor  vent,  excepting  the  stove,  wliicli  made  the  place  very  hot:  the 
damping  and  pressing  of  the  cloth,  and  the  dust  from  brushing  out  the  doth,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  gas  at  night,  and  the  breath  of  14  men,  made  it  scarcely  possible  to  stay  in  it;  20 
and  I have  knomi  men  go  out,  they  were  so  overcome  by  it.  The  best  ventilated  shops  I ever 
worked  in  were  Hudson  and  Storeys,  in  Bond-street,  and  Guthrie's,  in  Buud-slreet : the  shops 
were  lofty,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room,  without  pi  essing  against  each  other ; and  I always 
found  I could  do  my  work  with  much  greater  ease  to  myself,  and  that  I lost  less  time. 

Do  you  consider  tliat  there  will  be  a difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  you  can  get  through  25 
when  working  in  a well-veorilated  room  as  compared  with  a close  siiop? — Yes,  most  certainly 
I do.  Unless  you  have  felt  it  you  could  not  believe  it ; but  the  perspiiation  runs  off  the  men 
sometimes  when  there  are  many  working  together  so  that  their  hands  and  faces  are  quite  wet 
with  sweat.  There  are  many  men  who  dare  not  undert  ake  a light  job,  for  fear  of  the  wetness 
of  their  hands  discolouring  the  cloth.  Indeed  there  are  generally  only  about  two  or  three  30 
men  in  a large  shop  who  ever  take  a light  job  for  that  reason.  When  I worked  ui  London  I 
frequently  saw  valuable  suits  of  clothes  spoiled  in  this  way.  In  particular,  1 remember  seeing 
a very  valuable  silk  riding-suit  completely  discoloured  and  spoiled  bv  the  perspiration  from 
the  fingers  of  the  man  who  sewed  on  the  braid.  I have  known  myself  to  lose  upwards  oE  an 
hour’s  work  in  one  night,  from  the  interruption  of  having  to  wipe  myself,  rubbing  my  face  35 
and  eyes,  and  trying  to  keep  myself  cool. 


Whnt  hours  do  tailors  usually  work? — It  is  now  generally  the  custom  for  tailors  to  work 
by  tlie  piece,  and  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  they  will  worlc  as  long  aa  Uie  employer  will  let 


them.  I have  frequently  worked  all  day  and  all  night  when  work  ha->  been  much  wanted. 

In  many  country  towns  it  is  usual  to  work  very  long  nours  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  and  in  40 
the  universities,  during  term  time,  they  have  to  work  very  long  hours.  When  I worked  for 
Creeke,  in  Cambridjge,  the  men  began  at  six  in  the  morning  ana  worked  till  10  eveiy  uigbt. 
Meals.  Whathoursare  allowed  for  meals?— Almost  every  employer  has  adifferent.  wayof  working 

his  men.  As  a rule,  no  tailor  leaves  the  shop  to  go  to  breakfast  or  tea,  and  seldom  to  dinner, 
excepting  at  such  a shop  as  this.  'I'he  boys  arc  generally  allowed  to  go  to  dinner,  and  they  45 
have  a good  deal  of  running  about  besides,  so  that  it  is  not  so  confining  to  them  as  to  the  men. 

As  a general  rule,  tailors  working  by  the  piece  do  not  stop  for  regular  meals ; it  is  generally 
eating  a bit  and  going  on  agmn.  I am  sure  it  is  a bad  system,  for  I have  frequently  observed 
men  break  down  who  have  carried  on  that  way. 

Physical  condition  Do  you  consider  your  trade  a healthy  one? — No,  I don’t  think  it  is.  Many  of  the  shops  50 
of  tailors.  we  have  to  work  in  are  very  badly  ventilated,  and  exceedingly  hot ; and  many  of  the  men  are 

spent  and  worn  out  by  the  time  they  are  40  years  old,  and  many  earlier  than  that.  There 
are  men  who  reach  45,  but  after  that  they  are  not  first-rate  men. 

Objection  to  open-  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  ventilate  the  ritops ?— Yes,  it  might  be  done;  but  when  you 
Ihf  JorkshS'”  in  ahotshop  it  is  apt  to  make  you  feel  very  chilly  if  you  happen  to  be  55 

near  the  window.  If  a window  is  opened  it  will  oblige  some  and  disoblige  others,  and  is 
always  a matter  of  dispute  in  the  shop. 

Effects  of  the  work  Arc  the  eyes  of  tailors  affected  ? — Yes,  a great  many  of  them  wear  “ specks,”  and  some 
on  the  eyesight.  begin  to  use  them  very  early. 

Fistula  a common  What  are  the  usual  diseases  of  Uilors?— Most  tailore  die  of  consumption,  and  they  are  60 
among  ^rwrally  veiy  liable  to  be  bound  in  their  bowels,  and  a great  many  have  fistula.  The 
OHIO  8.  Tailors  Society  in  London  contract  with  a Mr.  Van  Butchel  to  cure  the  fistula  at  lOf.  a- 

head.  I liave  known  many  men  operated  on  for  fistula. 


Objection  to  open- 


Effects  of  the  work 
on  the  eyesight. 
Fistula  a common 
disease  among 


‘ specks,”  and  some 


Effect  on  Ihe  appe- 

hflindo^S®  eat  a2rf.  loaf 'a'udTpinrof'^iffe^^Tor'b^^  aird  after  workii^  « 

a ywr  in  a Lo^on  shop  he  will  scarcely  take  a small  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  not  above  a 
halfoenny  worth,  and  half  a pint  of  coffee. 

Ta  what  do  you  attribute  that  alteration  in  the  appetite?— To  tiie  custom  of  drinking 
Custom  of  having  j ^'‘^ilation  in  the  workshops.  , 

drink  brought  into  it  usual  to  have  drink  m the  workshops?— Yes,  always  in  the  London  shops,  and  m 

the  shop.  most  shops  there  is  drink  brought  in  ; blit  in  the  country’  it  is  not  quite  ao  usual  as  in  London. 

Gin-bottle  brought  , , ® town  shops  the  man  from  the  beer-house  comes  into  the  shop  every  moruing  at 
in  at  seven  in  the  0 clock  to  take  orders  for  breakfast,  and  he  always  brings  the  ein-bottle  with  him  : a tailors 
momiog.  b a 


Do  Tailors  eat  heartily? — Yes,  when  they  first  go  from  the  country;  I have  seen  youag 
aen  fresh  from  the  country  eat  a '2d.  loaf  and  a pint  of  coffee  for  bieakfast,  and  alter  working  W 
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breaUast  is  a slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  half  a pint  of  coffee;  at  half-past  10  the  beer-  Lancashire. 
houseman  comes  in  with  porter,  and  in  the  affornooii  again,  and  he  brings  the  gin-bottle  and  Evince 
slaJe  again  at  seven  at  niaht,  when  the  reckonings  are  mode  out.  Where  I worked  in  Cam-  collected  bv 
bridge  there  was  a great  deal  of  drinking;  they  kept  the  '‘constable”  on  the  trot  the  whole  J.L.  KenTudy,Ksei. 


X d»T  " one  pint  was  scarcely  down  before  the  next  was  sent  for. 

Whatis  the  « constable?’’— The  constable  of  the  pitcher  is  the  last  comer  to  the  shop  ; The ‘■constable  ” 
his  duty  is  to  bring  any  drink  that  may  be  wanled  for  tlio  men.  and  to  take  the  fines.  His  duties. 

What  are  the  fines  imposed  for ’—Jbe  constable  fines  a man  if  he  leaves  his  iron  out  of  Fines  always  spent 
the  stoves,  but  a sharp  constable  can  alwa^  find  ])lenty  of  reasons  for  fining  a man  ; if  there  in  drink. 

10  is  plenty  of  money  going  the  fines  are  ahvsiys  siiont  in  drink. 

Are  tailors  a pi-ovident  class  of  men? — No,  I don’t  think  they  are;  very  few  of  them  save  Improvident  habits 
anything;  I have  known  one  or  two  save  150/.  to ‘^00/.,  but  that  is  the  outside;  those  two  of'ffilors. 
vere  men  were  in  constant  employ,  and  very  steady  men;  one  of  them  w*as  a captain  of  a 
large  shop ; but  they  are  very  rare  cases. 

15  5o  tailors  spend  mucli  in  tobacco  ? — Yes;  two-thirds  of  the  tailors  take  snuff.  It  is  gene-  Ilseofsnuff. 
rally  said  that  it  keeps  them  awake. 

Do  vou  think  that  the  heat  of  the  shops  has  any  eflect  in  causing  drunkenness  ? — Yes,  I The  probable  effect 

t/  ..  .i_.  - * \ 1_  P I I .1  _1^ _p  nf  flpfiripnt 


do ; I believe  that  in  a great  many  cases  tailors  begin  to  drink  from  tlie  heat  and  closeness  of  venlila- 

tbe*  workshops  ; and  when  once  tlu-yget  the  habit  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  I believe  that  |,'hop” 


OQ  twlors  would  do  their  work  moro  easily  to  themselves,  and  that  they  would  not  sufler  so 
much  in  their  health,  if  the  shops  were  better  ventilated  ; and  I think  it  would  make  a deal  of 
difference  in  the  drunkenness,  for  it  is  a great  temptation  to  drink,  when  the  heat  and  dust 
19  80  great,  and  it  makes  a man  fancy  he  requires  something  to  keep  him  up. 

Are  there  any  teetotalers  amongst  the  tailors? — There  are  very  few  of  them  in  London  I Tailors^ seldom 
25  should  think,  for  I never  heard  of  them  till  I came  to  this  part  of  the  country.  »»  n o ur« 


What  wages  will  a tailor  earn? — A very  first-rate  man  may  earn  36i'.  a-week,  but  in  this  Wages. 

average,  more  than  2‘2.r.  a-week,  though  some  weeks  he  may 


part  he  cannot  earn,  on 
get  27s. 


PAPER  MAKING. 


30  No.  179.  JEdioard  Stanshy,  aged  58,  rasumger  for  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ingle, 
paper  manufacturers.  Throstle  Nest,  near  Manchester. — Dec.  1841 — 


Paper-making. 
No.  170. 


Girls  and  boyKfrom 
14  10  2(1  years  of 
ngti  employed  in 
paper  making. 


How  long  have  you  been  ui  the  paper-making  trade  ? — I havo  been  44  years  in  flio  trade. 

I was  bound  apprentice  when  I was  14,  and  served  my  time  with  Messrs.  Edmit  and  Pain,  at 
Maidstone.  Since  that  lime  I worked  five  years  at  Wrexham,  and  I havo  been  twonty-.iix 
35  years  here. 

Are  there  many  children  or  young  persons  employed  iu  piper  making? — ^I'here  arc  very 
few  children  employed.  Girls,  from  14  lo  20  yenra,  arc  employed  iu  sorting  and  picking 
rags,  and  in  calendering  paper ; and  fliero  are  a lew  boys,  of  about  1 4 yuars  of  iigu,  employed 
to  watch  the  rag-cutting  luochiiic;  but  at  this  place  wu  use  a groat  deal  of  tarred  rojic  for 
40  pulp,  and  we  have  not  many  cutting-inacbines,  but  in  .some  of  the  establishments  m tlio 
neighbourhood  of  Bolton  and  Daiwcii  they  employ  a good  many  boys. 

What  arc  the  hours  of  work  iu  the  papor-making  trade  ? — The  rag-sorter  works  from  8 Hours  of  work. 

0 clock  in  ihe  morning  till  G at  night,  and  liave  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some  work  by  tlie  day, 
and  they  earn  about  Ij. ; some  work  by  the  piece,  and  they  take  their  meals  when  most  coii- 
45  venient  to  themselves.  A good  rag-sorU'r  will  get  about  l.v.  a,-day : tliey  arc  geiienilly  the  Rag-sorlei’s  wages, 
wives  and  daughters  of  paper-makers.  The  boys,  of  14  years  of  age,  who  look  nfier  tlie  rng- 
^tting  machine,  work  from  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  or  (rom  twelve  to  (ifiiuni 
w'”!”  .“‘hording  a.s  there  is  an  abutidnnt  supply  of  rugs  for  pulp,  and  aecovditig  to  the 


stateof  the  river.  Every  ten  houi-a  is  counted 'a  flay,  and  they  ai-c  paid  extra  for  working 
; we  had  cases  where  boys  have  made  as  much  us  nine  days  to  the  week. 


Honrs  of  work  of 
rag-cuUurs. 


, do  they  slop  fur  meals? — Tlie  nntebine  does  not  slop  for  meul-timeM;  but 

eir  work  is  easy,  and  they  have  plenly  of  lime  lo  take  their  food  wiriUl.  the  machines  ui-e 


;omg. 

What 


The  rag-cultinfr 
machines  do  nut 
stop  at  meal-times. 


«;«;  • 1.^^  ^ours  do  the  calenclercrs  work? — The  girls  wlio  work  nt  the.  calender,  work  oceii- 

55  sionally  night  and  da]  ’ ’ ’*  " • ' ' - - - 


- , . o day;  their  usual  hours  nre  from  8 in  the  morning  lill  (j  nt  night;  but  this 

a branch  we  are  often  bt'himl  in,  and  l hey  have  sometimes  to  vrork  lill  10,  11,  12,  and 
I o’clock,  at  the  busiest  season. 

aro  i"^ ' coMidered  the  most  brisk  seasons  in  ihc  paper  Irado? — Deeuiiilier  and  .Fammry 
W ‘^“"“dered  the  slackest  months;  in  thi>  oilier  parts  of  the  year  tlie  tradt;  is  vory 

hours  superintend  the  grinding  ]troct!s.s?— No;  that  is  dono  by  mon  only : 12 

of  regular  day’s  work ; but  the  niacliines  a«v  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  one  sot 

and  w"  q"  ^ morning  uml  work  till  8 at  night,  and  the  next  at  8 at  nigiit 

65  the  1 't  The  maeliiues  do  not  stop  for  the  men  to  take  their  meal.s, 

***  whole  time,  but  they  have  lime  to  take  their  food.  Tliey  have  B,v.  (k/. 


Hours  of  work  of 
the  calendci'ers. 


sortintr*^!  of  the  trade  do  you  consider  the  most  injurious  to  tlic  workpeople? — Rag- 

rairs  whi  h disagreeable  part  of  tbe  tnide;  ihcrc  is  a great  deal  of  dust  and  dirt  in  the 

^ to  din  hi  • handle.  Paper  making  by  hand  is  a laborious  trade;  the  man  has 

the  Mnifi  P’^4p«  !^ttd  then  shakes  the  mould  to  shake  tho  water  out;  this  makes 

acne  dreadfully.  We  can  do  hand  work  liere,  but  ours  is  nearly  all  machine-made 


December  and 
January  Itie 
“ slackest"  months 
in  tbe  paper  trade. 
Rag  grinding  super- 
intended by  men. 
Work  proceeds 
night  end  day. 
Mschine  do  not 
stop  at  meal-times. 
Wa^es. 

Rag-sorting;  consi- 
dered the  most  dis- 
agreeable bnuicb  of 
the  (rade. 
Paper-mnking  by 
hand  laborious. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


MANurACTaMs  in 
Lancasribe. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Accidents. 

Not  mucli  sickness 
amongst  the  work- 
peopir. 

Men  genenilty 
sober. 


Instances  of  paper- 
makers  saving 
money. 


No.  180. 
Hours  of  work. 
Meals, 

Never  work  at 
night. 

State  of  health. 
Attends  school. 


No.  181. 

Previous  employ- 
ment. 

Hours  of  work. 
Meals. 

No  night-work. 

Wages. 

Schooling. 


h 60 

paper.  There  is  a great  deal  of  steam  always  rising  from  the  water  in  making  paper  by  hand; 
many  hand  paper-makers  complain  of  rheumatism. 

Have  you  many  accidents  in  these  works?— -We  have  seldom  any  accidents : but  one  young 
woman  was  killed,  five  or  six  months  ago,  amongst  the  wheels.  . ” 

Have  you  much  sickness  in  these  works?— No,  very  little.  We  have  a sick-fijud,  to  which  j 
all  our  men  subscribe,  and  we  allow  14.?.  a-week  to  a person  when  sick,  but  we  hare  seldom 
many  claimants  on  the  fund;  it  does  not  cost  more  tlian  Ad.  a-head  per  week  throughout  the 
works.  All  our  workpeople  live  on  the  premises,  so  that  we  have  the  opporiunity  of  seeing 
their  real  state. 

Have  you  much  drunkenness?— No;  our  men  are  very  sober.  I am  very  strict  with  them;  in 
if  any  of  the  men  get  into  drunken  habits  and  make  disturbances,  we  are  sure  to  know  of  it,  and 
then  we  got  rid  of  them.  But  there  used  to  be  a great  many  drunken  fellows  amongst  the 
paper-makers  when  I was  an  apprentice,  and  there  are  always  some  strolling  men  even  here. 

Do  you  consider  paper-makers  as  a class  careful  of  their  means  ? — The  men  get  very  fair 
wages,  from  21?.  to  30  s.  We  have  one  man  who  has  had  two  families — he  had  six  children  15 
by  nis  first  wife  and  five  by  the  last  wife— and  he  has  saved  500/. ; but  his  children  hare 
always  been  well  employed  as  soon  as  they  'vere  fit  for  work,  and  he  has  done  a great  deal  of 
overtime  work,  and  his  earnings  will  probably  average  28?-  a-week,  and  frequently  they  have 
been  upwards  of  30j.  a-week.  He  is  50  years  of  age;  and  can  read  and  write  well.  And 
we  have  several  other  men  who  place  money  in  the  savings’  banks,  but  I do  not  know  the  20 
amounts.  (Signed)  Edward  Stansbv. 

No.  180.  Elizabeth  Tarrent,  aged  14,  rag-sovter  at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ingle, 
Throstle  Nest,  near  Manchester — 

What  time  do  you  come  to  work  in  the  morning  ? — The  bell  rings  at  8 o’  clock. 

What  hour  do  you  leave  work  at  night? — At  4 o'clock  in  winter,  and  6 in  summer.  23 

Wliat  time  have  you  for  meals? — I bare  an  hour  for  dinner,  between  12  aud  1 o'clock  in 
the  day. 

Do  you  ever  work  longer  hours  than  those,  or  at  night  ? — No,  never. 

Have  you  good  healtB  ? — I have  been  off  several  times  with  sick-headache,  but  1 have  qoI 
hod  bad  health  : I am  very  deaf.  M 

Do  you  attend  school? — Yes,  I have  been  to  Queen-street  Methodist  Sunday-school,  but  I 
cannot  read  or  write. 

Do  you  like  yonr  employment? — Yes,  I like  it  very  well. 

No.  181.  Elizabelk  Partington,  aged  16,  «t  the  Siime  place — 

You  arc  a rag-sorter? — Yea,  T am.  33 

How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work? — I have  been  three  years  here. 

Were  you  ever  employed  in  other  work  ? — No,  not  at  any  other  trade;  but  I u.sed  to  nurse 
young  children  before  I came  here. 

What  hours  do  you  work? — From  8 in  the  morning  till  12  at  noon,  and  from  1 till  4,  ia 
winter,  and  6 o’clock  at  rught  in  summer.  \Vc  have  our  dinner  between  12  and  I at  noon.  40 

Do  you  ever  work  longer  hours  ? — No,  we  never  work  longer  than  that,  or  at  night. 

Do  you  like  your  pr«ent  employment? — Yes.  I like  the  job  well  enough. 

What  wages  do  you  get  ? — Six  killings  a-week. 

Have  you  good  health? — Yes;  I have  never  lost  any  time  from  had  health. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school? — Yes,  to  a Sunday-school.  I can  read  a little,  but  I can-  45 
not  write. 


No.  132. 

Rast-sortmg  h&td 
work. 

Illness  whilst  a ntg- 
sorter. 


Hours  of  work. 
Night-work. 


Wages. 

Greatest  number  of 
da}  s'  wages  in  a 
week. 

Effect  of  Into  hours 
on  the  health. 


Lives  near  the 
works. 

Attends  school. 


No.  182.  Isabella  (ypeushaw,  aged  22,  a paper-calemlercr  at  the  stinie  place — 

How  long  have  you  been  at  work  ?-t— I have  been  seven  vears  at  this  work,  calendering. 

Have  you  always  been  a calenderer? — No ; I did  work  al  sorting  rags,  but  it  did  not  dsres 
with  me,  and  the  manager  shifted  me  to  this  work,  which  is  a great  dial  nicer  work.  R^' 
sorting  is  very  hard  work. 

What  did  you  complain  of  whilst  employed  in  rag-sorting? — I bad  a cough,  and  felt  very 
lic*avy  in  my  head,  and  unwell  every  way.  1’hei  e is  a great  d'eal  of  dust  and  dirt,  always  rising 
from  the  dirty  j-ags  : rag-sorting  is  vei-y  dirty  work. 

What  hours  do  you  work  here  ? — [ begin  at  8 and  work  till  8 at  night ; but  sometimes,  when 
there  is  an  order  which  has  to  be  completed,  we  have  to  work  till  U,  10,  12,  and  sotnelimes 
I 0 clock  in  the  morning;  and  sometimes  we  work  late  when  the  manager  expects  there  will 
be  a flood  in  the  river : but  if  we  work  late  one  night,  we  do  not  work  so  late  the  next  day, 
and  we  get  paid  extra  for  working  over-hours. 

lA  hut  wages  do  you  get  ? — I get  a shilling  a-dny,  aud  every  eight  hours  after  six  o’clock  al  &• 
mgbt  counts  a day.  “ 

W hat.  is  the  greatest  number  of  days’  wages  you  have  made  in  one  week  ? — I have  made 
sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  daj*8  in  one  week. 

What  hours  do  you  work  on  Saturday?— We  stop  at  12  o’clock  always.  , 

Do  you  find  that  working  long  hours  affects  your  healtli  ?— No,  I don’t  know  that  it  does  w 
very  much ; when  wc  work  Late  hours  I feel  very  dull  and  tired,  but  I don't  know  that  I bare 
been  made  ill  by  it. 

Have  you  had  generally  good  health?— I have  not  lost  much  time  from  bad  health;  I had 
inflammation  some  years  ago,  but  lately  I have  not  liad  bad  health  ; I look  delicate,  but  I have 
much  better  health  than  I used  to  have 

Do  you  live  near  the  works  ?— Yes.  we  all  live  on  the  premises,  except  when  we  many.  . 

Do  you  attend  school  ?— I have  been  to  school  a little,  but  not  much ; I can  read  and  write 
a little,  but  very  little. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


i61 


No  183.  Ellen  GoUen,  nged  22^  paper-calenderer  at  tlie  same  place — 

How  long  liave  you  been  at  this  work  ? — I began  when  I was  H years  okt. 

WTiat  hours  do  yon  work? — From  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  o’clock  at  night 
• summer,  and  in  winter  at  dark;  but  when  we  are  busy  I have  worked  till  12  o’clock  at 
' '"ffht  that  happens  generally  in  March  and  September  ; they  say  it  is  for  export. 

^ °'l)oes  vour  work  agree  with  you? — Yes,  the  work  agrees  very  well  with  me  except  when  we 
are  working  at  night,  then  with  losing  my  rest  I feel  dull ; but  I do  not  know  that  my  health 
^1,^  sxif^recl  much. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ? — Yes,  I have  been  to  Sunday-school,  and  I cun  read  in  the 
10  Teslam«nt  a little,  bat  I cannot  write  my  name. 


MANOFACTURKe  W] 
I.ANCAi<UlRB. 

Evidence 
collected  byl 
J-  L.  Kennedy,  Esq, 

No.  183. 
Hours  of  work. 
Longest  hours  in 
March  and  Sent 
Effects  of  nig(it~ 
work. 

Has  been  to  school. 


CARD-SETTING. 


No.  184.  Mr.  Sharps,  Mount  Pleasant,  Roelulale Decoinbcr  12,  1840.  No.  m. 

The  number  varies  from  twenty  to  forty,  according  as  the  trade  is  brisk  or  not.  At  present  Age  and  mnaber  of 
there  are  between  twenty  end  thirty ; the  youngest  I saw  was  about  sevou  ycai-s  old : there  ebildi-en. 

15  swmed  to  be  the  greatest  number  between  nine  and  eleven. 

At  present  they  begin  at  seven,  or  half-past  seven,  in  the  mornings,  and  leave  off  the  same  Hours  of  work, 
hour  at  niirht ; but  the  hours  must  vary  greatly  in  different  places,  as  I was  informed  at  one 
place  to-day  that  they  begin  work  in  the  morning  so  early  as  six  o’clock,  and  some  places  do  not 
give  over  until  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  at  night;  some  places,  again,  work  just  so 
20  lof'f  “ daylight  at  this  season.  From  all  I have  heard  I should  say,  when  tho 

trade  is  good  the  hours  in  summer  and  winter  are  much  the  same ; the  houre  in  the  summer 
roonlhs  being  from  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to  eight  o’clock  at  night.  Each  child  is  ex- 
pected to  do  80  much  a-^y;  and  should  it  finish  betore  the  usual  hour  of  giving  up  work, 
ft  is  at  liberty  to  leave  for  that  day  ; but  again,  those  that  have  not  finished  their  work  are 
25  obliged  to  work  overtime.  I was  informed  by  a woman  to-day,  that,  when  a child,  she  has 
often  been  obliged  to  work  until  fen  o’clock  to  finish  her  day’s  work,  besides  paying  for  tbe 
candles.  She  says  it  is  the  same  still  with  children  employed  setting  cards.  At  Mr.  Sharps’s 
they  have  worked  during  the  night  occasionally  when  trade  was  brisk. 

At  Mr.  Sbaips’s  they  are  allowed  from  eight  to  half-past  eight  o’clock  for  breakfast,  from  Meals. 

30  twelve  to  one  o’clock  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  but  do  not  recollect  tlie  hour.  In 
one  place  I visited  some  time  ago  they  were  allowed  no  time  for  tea,  some  of  the  ciiihlreu  only 
bringng  something  in  their  pockets  to  eat.  at  that  time.  Generally  speaking,  I believe  tlioy 
go  home  to  dinner  : but  the  above  woruau  tells  me  that  several  of  them  take  it  in  tho  work- 
shop, and  then  go  out  to  jilay  themselves.  Instead  of  playing  theinsulvoa  they  can  work  after 
35  having  had  dinner,  and  many  do  so  that  arc  behind  iti  llu.*ir  day’s  work.  I may  su<  well  mnu- 
tioD  here  that  the  woman  who  has  given  a good  deal  of  this  infornuLtiou  lives  next  dour  to 
where  children  are  employed  setting  caids. 

Without  one  exception  all  these  jilaces  are  quite  in  want  of  vontiliitiou.  No  duuht  there  is  State  oflhe  places' 
plenty  of  light  in  them  ; but  the  windows  are  all  /irmly  fixed  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  ofwork. 

40  middle  of  the  rest ; besides  they  (the  rooms)  do  not  seoui  to  be  at  all  rtgularly  cleaned.  I 
may  os  well  mention  here  that  where  the  children  work  arc  just,  ordinary-aixed  rooms.  In  one 
room  that  I visited  to-day,  where  there  were  about  twtdve  children  working,  lliurc  have  been 
a hundred ; from  the  size  of  it  I should  say  there  were  sixty  at  least,  too  many.  Tiic  parts  of 
the  town  where  these  places  arc  situated  are,  with  few  exccplioas,  in  the  uncleiincst.  One  of 
45  ill  Church-lane,  containing  about  thirty  children,  looks  into  the  old  church-yard. 

Under  this  head  I may  mention  that  Mr.  Sharps’a  place  was  on  fire  the  otlier  day,  and  Accidents, 
fiiat  one  of  tbe  children  had  its  foot  burned,  which  jireventcd  it  IVom  n alking  ; how'cvor  it  was 
obliged  to  go  by  its  mother  to  the  workshop,  where  it  remained  all  day,  having  its  meals  taken 
to  it. 

50  1 am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  regular  days  set  a.side  I'or  holidays  in  these  places  or  not,  Holidays, 

think  that  Christmas  and  Good  Friday  were. 

For  every  1200  teeth  set  they  get  one  halfpenny.  The  p.iymunt  is  soimuimcs  made  to  Wages. 

^inselves,  sometimes  to  the  parents.  They  earn  from  Ir.  Or/,  to  4.v.  Of?,  weekly.  One  boy 
ior  a w^er  set  2000  in  tire  hour. 

55  "or  information  under  this  head  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  woman  before  meufioiuxl.  Slic  Treatment  and 
wysthat  the  only  means  by  which  she  is  aware  of  the  cliildmi  bevn  oncuiiragud  to  work  is  care. 

«r  receiving  from  their  employers  wliat  she  calls  a “ ChrLvlmaa  po/,”  which  is  currant  6read 
anu  agioss  of  ale.  She  says  that  the  children  arc  puiiiahed  by  the  nmsu-rs  if  ihcy  do  not 
Qisti  a certain  quantity  of  work  hourly.  Says  she  often  hears  them  in  the  workshop  next  her 
60  ouse  crying  from  punisliment  for  not  finishing  their  hourly  work. 

n exiemal  appearance  they  look  sickly,  delicate,  and  several  ill-l'ormcd.  I am  alluding  at  physici 
i^sent  to  those  who  work  regularly  ; for  there  are  some  lliat  <lo  not  attend  regularly.  In 
suol^l^v  very  small  for  tlieiv  age,  comjiariul  to  children  not  put  to  any 

g.  j bit  not  in  this  neighbourhood.  F’rom  the  difficulty  of  finding  children  among  tho 

sav  if  anotlicrbeon  pul  lo  some  such  labour,  I cannot 

t ™uch  appreciable  diflerence  between  the  two  classes.  That  tiicre  must  bo  there 
the  ^he  least  doubt,  when  we  come  to  consider  tjio  cramped  position,  as  it  were,  in  which 
leas'd  setting  cards,  viz.,  witli  their  chests  greatly  bentiomards,  and  their  legs  more 

'■ft  the  lun  * ^ ^®*^°tual  method  for  preventing  the  due  performance  of  the  fun^ions  of 

the  f(v,??’  stomach,  and  bowels,  on  the  due  performance  of  which  functions  the  aasimiladon  of 
[h]  growth  of  the  body  depend.  ^ 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Manufactorbs  in  Xotio  of  the  children  at  Mr.  Sharps’s  go  to  a day-school,  and  only  some  of  them  to  a 
Lancashire.  Sunday  one;  it  Is  the  same  in  that  respect  in  other  places.  I was  informed  to-day  that 
_ . I there  are  not  so  many  children  employed  setting  cards  as  there  used  to  be,  in  conset^ueoce  of 

cSlSe'dby  the  introduction  of  a machine  for  doing  it;  stUl  the  number  must  be  very  great.  The 

J.  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.  apothecary  of  the  dispensary  here  informs  me  that  he  very  often  sees  children  at  their  homes  5 

setting  cards^-and  that  they  do  so  all  day.  He  asked  the  mothers  how  soon  theyb^an^ 

No.  194.  they  said  as  soon  as  they  could  " make  use  of  ikeir  fingers.  He  saw  one  who  was  in 

Schooling.  scrofulous  disease  employed  so ; still  the  mother,  or  rather  stepmolher, 

would  make  it  work,  even  although  she  was  told  by  him  that  she  ought  not  to  do  so. 

[Note. The  foregoing  evidence  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Coventry,  surgeon,  of  Rochdale.  10 

I have  myself  inspected  the  operation  of  card-setting  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Parr,  of  Manchester,  where  card-setting  is  done  by  a vei^  ingenious 
machine,  and  a few  women  only  are  employed  in  card-setting  by  hand.  The  employ- 
ment appeared  to  be  anything  but  laborious,  and  when  carried  on  for  moderate  hours 
in  well-ventilated  rooms,  lean  see  nothing  to  induce  me  fobelieve  that  the  trade  could  be  15 
injurious  to  healtli.  The  women  all  stated  tliat  they  had  always  good  health.  The  room 
where  they  were  at  work  was  not  too  warm,  and  was  spacious  and  welUventilated.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No.  185.  Samuel  Bobinson,  Esq.,  Dukintield.— March,  1841; — 

No.  185.  You  were  until  lately  a spinner  and  manufacturer,  1 believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20 

Dukinheld? — Yes,  T was. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  in  that  via- 
nily? — Yes,  and  quite  approve  of  the  great  principles  of  that  Act,  namely,  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  l^our  of  children,  and  the  provision  for  their  education,  though  the  machinery  for 
working  ^em  out  is,  I think,  defective  and  might  be  improved,  as,  for  example,  the  schooling  25 
clauses. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  rejection  of  children  under  the  age  of  13  in  the  mills  in  that 
neighbourhood? — To  the  onerous  nature  of  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act. 

What  reason  have  you  for  that  supposition? — If  anyone  will  attentively  read  the  Act,  he 
will  find  that  the  greater  number  of  penalties  imjiosed  by  it  fall  upon  those  who  employ  30 
children  under  the  age  of  13,  and  arise  out  of  the  difficulty  of  observing  all  the  vexatious 
gulations  of  the  education  clauses.  I have  heard  it  remarked  by  manu&icturers,  and  I 
believe  a great  number  act  systematically  upon  this  motive,  that  they  will  not  admit  childito 
under  the  age  of  13  into  the  mills,  in  order  that  they  may  be  completely  free  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Act.  35 

Don’t  you  tlunk  that  the  less  employment  of  children  under  13  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  other  causes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  recent  improvement  in  machinery,  as  requiring 
a different  class  of  hands  from  that  formerly  used? — In  the  case  of  the  self-acting  mule  this 
may  be  so ; the  greater  rapidity  of  the  motions  and  complexity  of  the  machiue,  makingperhaps 
the  employment  of  an  older  hand  more  advantageous : but  in  the  very  long  hand  mule,  which  40 
has  now  become  general,  I think  that  the  case  is  just  the  reverse,  because  greater  length  of 
ground  which  the  piecer  has  to  travel  over,  and  tnc  increased  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  ends, 
makes  it  much  more  desirable  to  have  two  piecers  tlian  one,  provided  that  the  two  could  be 
got  at  the  same  price. 

What  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  two  small  piecei's  under  13,  as  compared  with  one  over  45 
13,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act? — Probably  about 
Then  there  was  a profit  in  using  children  above  13? — Yes ; but  I do  not  think  that  that 
had  any  influence  in  causing  the  children  under  13  to  be  dismissed  irom  the  mills. 

And  why  ? — Because  iu  this  neighbourhood  the  spinner  is  paid  a certain  fixed  price,  out  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  find  bis  ovni  piecers.  5^^ 

Then  a master  would  allow  the  spinner  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  cheaper  piecer  over 
13,  especially  as  it  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  evading  the  schooling  clauses? 

— es : he  not  only  allowed  it,  hut  in  a great  number  of  oases,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  these 
clauses,  absolutely  prohibited  him  from  employing  a piecer  under  the  age  of  13. 

^ Was  there  any  rise  in  the  price  oP  children  above  13  after  the  passing  of  the  Act?— !>■  ^ 
cidcdly  so,  to  the  extent  of  2^.  per  week. 

Then  this  alteration  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  spinner’s  wages  ? — Yes  j and  tl® 
spinners  made  great  complaints  of  this. 

Then  does  it  not  become  advantageous  to  the  master  and  the  spinner  now  to  use  th« 
youDger  piecers  m relays?— I think  it  would;  and  1 believe  that  the  number  of  children  60 
under  the  a»e  of  13,  employed  in  relays,  is  somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  I think  it  would 
he  materially  greater  but  for  the  operation  of  the  schooling  clauses  as  they  now  stand. 

Are  you  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  education  clauses  into  acts  for  the  regulation  « 
in&Dt  labour  ? — On  the  contrary,  it  is  a principle  of  which  I most  heartily  approve ; ^ ,, 

think  the  machinery  employed  for  effecting  this  purpose  has  prevented  the  working  out  of  the  M 
principle  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  : at  present,  as  I 
before,  the  employer  has  a great  interest  in  throwing  out  of  his  mill  all  children  to  whom  tlie 
educational  clauses  would  apply,  because  by  so  doing  he  relieves  himself  immediately,  “<1 
almost  entirely,  from  the  operation  of  the  vexatious  part  of  the  Act.  , yO 

What  alteration  would  you  propose? — I think  it  might  be  a wise  policy  to  reject  f™®  “jj  ' 
Act  all  educational  clauses  which  throw  the  onus  and  responsibility  of  educating  the  chiW 
upon  the  employer  instead  of  the  proper  parties,  viz.  the  parents ; who,  both  morally  m 
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ral  nrofectors,  and  because  they  are  the  individuals  who  derive  an  advantage  from  the  MiNUFAcruaHs  rtf 
Mli's  labour,  ought  to  bear  the  expense.  J-ancashikk. 

But  the  employer  has  also  an  advantage?— Yes,  but  he  pays  for  it  in  the  labour  of  the  Evidence 
child-  and  I cannot  admit  the  principle  that  because  the  employer  of  a child  gives  it  the  collected  by 
' OTortunity  of  improving  its  social  condition,  he  thereby  lays  himself  under  an  obligation  to  L.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

^ ^cate  it,  any  more  than  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  being  its  religions  instructor.  

What  alteration  would  you  propose  ? — I think  a remedy  might  be  found  in  this  way  : an  No.  165. 
educational  test  might  be  required  before  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  maniifac- 
torv  at  all',  I would  fix  the  teat  low,  with  a due  regai-d  to  the  tender  age  and  capacity  of  the 
1(1  child  ■ perhaps  it  mi°ht  be  sufficient  to  insist  only  on  ils  being  able  to  read  tolerably  fluently 
some  simple  book,  such  as  the  New  Testament,  for  example,  possibly  it  might  be  advisable  to 
addwritingand  arithmetic,  which  very  young  children  acquire  with  extraordinary  fucilily,  as  is 
oroved  in  our  Sunday-schools.  And  further,  when  the  child  arrived  at  the  age  of  13,  f would 
not  allow  it  to  receive  its  certificate,  and  consequently  the  full  wages  of  an  adult,  nnleas  it 
15  could  satisfactorily  through  a second  examination,  conducted  by  an  individual  or  indi- 
viduals specially  appointed,  and  involving  a higher  test  adapted  to  the  child’s  increased  age 


and  capacity. 

Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  child  should  attend  some  school  daily  ? — Yes,  very 
desirable. 

20  Do  you  think  that  the  child  would  attend  school  daily  under  these  circumstances  ? — ^There 
is  certainly  a little  difficulty  here,  but  I think  it  might  be  obviated : one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culfies  mth  which  the  employer  of  children  has  lo  contend  at  present  is  the  want  of  schools  ; 
in  a great  number  of  instances,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  the  child  is  sent  to  places  which  do 
not  deserve  the  name,  merely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act ; and  I have  great  reason 
25  to  believe  that  the  voucher  is  very  frequently  given  without  the  child’s  attending  the  school, 
or  at  least  with  any  regularity. 

But  have  not  many  of  the  mastei-s  established  schools  of  their  own  ? — In  some  cases  they 
have,  and  good  ones  ; but  unless  the  rnanufactory  is  extensive,  and  the  children  numerous,  it 
is  obviously  an  oppressive  tax ; and  in  the  small  mills  such  schools  are  almost  necessarily 
30  on  the  smallest  scale  that  will  satisfy  the  requirement.s  of  the  Act,  and  the  instruction  is  given 
by  a pei^on  not  at  all  trmned  to  the  purpose,  and  quite  inefficient. 

What  would  you  propose  as  a remedy? — I think  where  manufactories  are  thickly  collected 
together,  schools,  specially  instiluted  for  the  education  of  children  employed  in  manufactories, 
ought  to  be  established  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  assistance  of  Government,  and  these 
35  ought  to  be  conducted  on  some  well-considered  system,  by  properly  trained  masters;  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  will  become  still  more  ueccssai-y,  and  much  less  expensive, 
should  Government  determine  to  put  all  trades  in  which  children  are  employed  under  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  of  tlie  present,  Factory  Act. 

Siill  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  parcnt.s  would  regularly  send  their  children  to 
^ 9ich  schools  when  established  ? — Were  such  schools  established  1 do  not  think  it  would  be 
UTiftir  to  attach  a small  sum,  say  %l.  a-week,  out  of  tho  wages  of  every  child  employed  in  a 
nianufactory,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  support  of  the  school.  I am  quite  sm-e  that  the  parent 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  money  would  take  care  that  the  child  received  it  hack  in  instruction; 
besides,  the  regular  attendance  of  each  child  might  be  enforced  by  the  internal  regulations  of 
^ the  school. 


No.  186.  James  M'Connel,  Esq.,  Manchester. — June,  1841—  No.  isc. 

I understand  you  have  had  apprentices  woricing  for  you  in  a cotton-spinning  establish- 
Yes,  at  a mill  near  Bakeweil,  in  Derbyshire. 

How  many  apprentices  have  you  liad  ? — We  purdiascd  the  cotton-mill  in  1835,  and  catered  Employed  200 
50  upM  the  charge  of  about  200  girls  who  were  then  employed  there  as  apprenliccs.  apprentices. 

The  sptem  of  apprenticeship  was  not  introduced  by  you? — No;  the  formtiv  occupier  of  Apprentices em- 
the  mill  had  had  apprentices  I'or  upwards  of  20  years,  before  wc  took  tho  property,  and  ap-  ployed  by  the 
been  employed  there  many  years  beibre  his  time.  former  occupier. 

, was  the  motive  for  originally  employing  apprentices  there? — Probably  tlie  same  The  motive  foe 
™ >''auenced  us  to  employ  them;  and  which  tho  occupier  of  the  mills  who  preceded  us  employing 
th  ^ influenced  him  ; namely,  that  if  apprenlicfs  wei-e  not  procured  to  do  tlic  work  of  apprentices. 

,,  ^ could  not  be  worked  at  all,  as  they  were  erected  in  so  secluded  a situation, 

li  the  whole  population,  of  suitable  ages,  within  two  miles  of  tho  nulls,  could  have  been 
pr^d  into  the  service,  it  would  have  been  insufficient  to  work  them. 


80  Why 


y was  so  retired  a situation  chosen  for  the  mills  ? — For  the  advsuitagc  of  walcr-powor. 

^so  this  motive  in  retaining  the  apprentices,  namely,  that  you  expected  that  Motivesforretain- 
^ be  more  economical  and  profitable  than  that  of  Workpeople  employed  on  ing  the  apprentices. 

apprentice  labour  being  somewliat  cheaper  than  labour  paid  by  . 

that  time  ; but  the  inipvpRsion  did  not  at  all  in-  ha^boendispeMed 
Wspons'hl ' ^ extremely  reluctant  to  enter  upon  what  seemed  to  ns  so  vrith. 

anxious  a charge ; and  we  wore  induced  lo  work  the  mills  by  upprenticos,  solely 
Could  ^ working  them  at  all. 

Unt?'*  provided  workpeople  by  building  houses  and  filling  them  with  fami- 

70  We  since  d plan,  have  ultimately  obtained  workpeople;  and  we  ^ 

have  been  ^ mean  time,  and  until  this  could  have  been  clone,  the  mills  would 

all  at  ‘‘“ding,  to  a serious  loss,  and  there  would  have  boon  a still  greator  lass  in  training 
Hor^d^  J^umter  of  new  workpeople. 

ywrsofaff  the  apprentices  when  you  undertook  the  charge  of  them?— rFrom  14  to  21  Agesofthe 

apprentices. 
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Makofactcres  lit  Where  had  they  been  obtained? — ^The  greater  part  from  workliouses  ; about  60  from  the 
Lahcasuirk.  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Southampton ; and  three  or  four  perhaps  were  bound  by  their  rela- 
tives  in  the  neighbotirhood.  , . 

cSSidby  From  what  workhouses  did  they  come?— ChieHy  from  the  different  parishes  m London; 

J.  L.Kennedy.Zstl.  also  from  Liverpool,  anil  a few  from  Chester.  . tt  -t  u i 

For  bow  many  years  did  thev  serve  as  apprentices? — Until  they  were  21  years  of  age, 
No.  186.  Qp  supposed  to  be  so.  Those  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  came  at  14  years  of  age, 

others  liad,  I believe,  generally  begun  at  an  earlier  age  ; several  must  have  commenced 
Bound  until  21,  their  apprenticeship  at  from  7 to  10  years  of  age,  though  when  we  entered  upon  their  charge 

from  early  ages.  there  were  none  under  14.  i /•  i.  I' 

Apprentices  lived  Had  thev  generally  parents  alive  ? — A few  had  mothers  ;-aImost  none  fathers, 

in  an  apprentice-  How  did  the  apprentices  live?— In  a l^ge  house  near  the  mill;  and  they  were  provided  with 
house  nearthe  tniU  food  and  clothes  by  the  occupier  of  the  mill. 

Pocket-money.  pocket  money  ? — Once  a-month  they  were  paid  from  3rf.  to  9i.,  according  to 

This  ineth<^  their  ages  and  conduct.  _ 1 


No.  186. 

Apprentices  from 
London. 

Bound  until  21. 
from  early  ages. 


Apprentices  lived 
in  an  apprentice- 


Pocket-money. 
This  method 


Did  you  continue  to  provide  for  the  apprentices  hi  the  same  manner? — Yes,  at  6rst:  we 
short  time-  ^ change  as  we  could,  until  we  should  have  experience  In  an  undertaking  that  nas 

new  to  us, 

Apprentices  dis-  Were  the  apprentices  satisfied  with  their  situation  ? — No ; during  the  time  of  our  predecesor, 
aatisfied  with  their  and  in  our  time  also,  several  apprentices  ran  away.  On  one  occasion  when  it  was  known  amoue  op 
situation.  the  girls  that  a neighbouring  mill-owner  would  give  employment  to  any  of  them  who  could 

get  away  from  us,  we  caused  one  of  the  girls  who  had  escaped  to  be  taken  before  the  roagh- 


trates,  und  as  the  latter  declared  that  there  had  been  an  informality  in  the  mode  of  engaging 
tlie  girls.  130  of  them  were  at  liberty  to  leave  us.  We,  in  consequence,  told  the  girls,  indivi- 
dually, that  they  might  go  or  stay  as  they  chose ; but  that  if  they  stayed  they  must  enter  into  25 
a new  agreement  with  us.  Out  ol'  the  130  who  were  at  liberty,  about  50  left  us  at  once,  the 
remainder  entered  into  a new  agreement.  Some  of  them  asked  if  they  might  continue  to 
work  for  us  on  wages,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  greater  jiart  of  the  50  who  left  us  would  have 
remained  upon  that  footing ; but  we  were  not  in  a position  for  arranging  it  in  that  way.  They 
left  us  because  they  disliked  the  idea  of  any  longer  working  for  a master,  without,  as  they  con-  3(i 
sidered,  any  benefit  to  themselves. 

Apprentices  eon-  Then  the  apprentices  did  not  look  upon  the  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  with  which  you 
sid«d  that  ti’.cv  provided  them,  as  being  of  any  benefit  to  them  ? — No ; they  considered  them  as  ihiogs  of 

v?ere  giving  th.ir  course,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  tljem  that  they  cost  the  master  anything.  The  girls  did  attach 

work  for  nothing,  some  importance  to  the  small  monthly  gi-atuity  which  they  received  j but  with  that  exception  3.) 

they  thought  that  they  were  giving  their  work  to  their  master  for  nothing;  and  they  wished 
“to  be  at.  liberty  to  do  for  themselves,”  as  they  expressed  it. 

The  feeline  of  dis-  Was  this  feeling  of  discontent  always  visible? — By  no  means;  they  were  generally  apw- 
content  not  always  Teully  happy  and  contented ; but  whenever  their  feelings  were  excited,  it  was  very  evident  liut 
visible.  the  impression  I liave  mentioned  was  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  that  it  injuriouily  40 

affected  their  dispositions  and  character. 

Instances  of  the  feeling  of  the  apprentices  that  they  were  working  for  others, 

display  ol  feelings  and  not  for  themselves,  show  itself  in  their  conduct? — For  instance,  in  returni^  from  ihar 

of  discontent.  work,  particularly  if  it  was  dark,  they  sang,  in  a body,  what  I may  call  revolutionaiy  songs. 

having  reference  to  their  own  situation  as  apprentices,  and  breathing  defiance  against  their  4S 
masters.  They  were  extremely  particular  about  their  food ; several  times  I have  known  the 
floor  flooded  by  them  with  milk  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  because  perhaps  a kind  of  dinner 
which  was  usually  served  to  them  on  one  day  in  the  week  had  been  given  to  them  on  another. 
They  were  also  very  fastidious  in  their  dress.  Frequently,  for  instance,  a girl  would  not  cirea 
herself  in  her  best  clothes  on  a Sunday,  because  some  trifling  repair  was  not  made  in  her  under  51) 
garments,  or  because  some  other  girl  had  had  a new  pair  of  shoes  in  a shorter  time  than  her- 
self. The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  continually,  and  in  a thousand  ways. 
Apprentices  better  you  find  and  clothe  the  girls  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  labouring  pereons  living 

clothed  than  the  'n  the  neighbourhood  were  fed  and  clothed? — Decidedly  better,  both  in  quantity  and  quality- 
daughters  of  We  were  especially  careful  of  this,  in  order  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  girls,  and  to  remote 
grounds  for  reasonable  complaints  from  them,  but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of^y 
imputations  from  the  neighbours  or  the  public.  The  persons  with  whom  the  apprentto 
afterwanU  lodged  complain  universally  that  the  latter  will  not  submit  to  the  same  plain  fow 
and  clothing  which  they  themselves  or  their  daughters  are  content  with. 

Comparison  of  the  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  industry  of  the  apprentices,  and  of  girls  of  the  samii  w 
indostry  of  ap-  'votking  for  wages  and  living  with  their  parents? — Yes,  a striking  difference  in  favour 

iventices  wilh  that  the  wage  hands;  the  apprentices  work  because  they  see  others  work,  and  because  they  are'O 
of  girls  of  the  same  the  ha^  of  working,  and  work  is  required  from  them  ; they  have  no  ulterior  object  in  'vork- 
^^wor  ing  or  Those  employed  on  wages  have  the  same  reasons  for  working  as  the  apprentices,  ar*® 

addition,  the  expectation  of  receiving  an  equivalent  in  wages  for  the  work  done  : labour  l 
associated  in  their  minds  with  reward,  and  with  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  The  apprffticw 
do  leas  work  than  the  other  hands,  and  what  they  do  is  worse  done.  There  U a palpal 
difference  in  the  very  gait  and  manner  of  the  two  classes  of  workpeople  when  at  work, 
indeed,  at  all  times. 

IliuitratioD  of  this.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  difference  of  the  work  done  by  an  apprentice  and  lij  • 
a free  hand  of  the  same  age?— t think  I can  illustrate  the  difference  by  taking  the  thros^ 
spinners  as  an  example  ol  the  whole.  Young  women  of  18  years  and  upwards,  who  were 
appre^ntices,  attended  to  a throstle-frame  and  a half  each ; but  the  apprentices  of  the  sainc  ^ 
attended  to  a frame  each  only.  On  the  very  day,  however,  on  widen  their  term  expired, 
when  they  began  to  work  upon  wages,  they,  like  other  young  women,  were  able  to  nian^  ’ « 
and  did  manage,  a frame  and  a half  each,  though  the  day  before  they  only  attended  10 


Apprentices  con- 
sidMd  that  fuiv 


Apprentices  better 
clothed  Than  the 
daughters  of 
labouring  men  in 
the  vitanity. 


Comparison  of  the 
indostry  of  ap* 
wentices  wiln  that 
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MiUTCTACTUBES  IN 

was  tile  same.  TTiis  was  the  practice  of  the  place  for  Lancashire. 


frame  The  kind  of  work  in  both  ca.«es 

y years  before  we  went  there,  ami  continued  for  some  months  aCterwarila, 

* r.:j  i.iv*aU  thrnuffh  the  Di  actice  ? — ^Yes;  by  considerably  increasing  the 


Di/you  break  through  the  practice  ?— Yes;  by  considerably  increasing  the  monthly  grn-  coUecteil  by 
tuitv  the  girls  were  induced  to  do  much  more  work  than  they  had  done  herore.  We  intro-  /- 1- Esq. 

5 duc^  a mduated  scale  of  monthly  payment  acconling  to  th'e  skill  veejuired  and  machinery  i4o~T86 
allradedw,  and  n-heii  practicaM.-  paid  lljam  by  piace-n-orl.  Tlia  highaat  pnymanta  bad  been  p 
6d.  to  9ri.  a-month;  we  raised  them  to  18tf.  or  2lrf.  a-moiith,  giving  iho  lowest.  b<^.  gradually  intr^ 

Had  this  change  the  favourable  result  which  you  expected  ? — GcmTiiUy  speaking  it  was  duced,  or  increased 
succe&sfnl ; the  girls  upon  piece-work  tried  to  turn  oft' more,  timl  those  not  on  |)iea'-work  oiulea-  gratuities  given. 

10  Toured  to ’get  for  themselves  u post,  where  they  would  bo  bettor  paid.  Tlie  plan  was  least  Successful  efifect  of 
successful  with  those  who  had  been  longest  apprentices.  so  doing  generally. 

Why  with  those  who  had  been  longest  apprentices? — ^I'liey  had  been  so  habitnatod  to  work  LeAst  successful 
in  a mechanical  routine,  like  horses  in  a gin,  tliat  tho  hope  of  increased  remuneration  bad  not  whb  those  who  had 
sufScient  power  to  disturb  their  established  habits  of  mind,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  greater 
15  exertion. 

What  means  were  taken  for  inducing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  apprentices  employed  in  Methods  of  induc- 

yourmill? The  means  generally  adopted  were  to  deprive  the  mrls  of  the  advantages  which  ing  a'tention  on 

they  enjoyed  if  good  and  industrious ; for  instance,  they  were  dciiiud  tlie  permission  of  going  *bc  part  ofthe 
out  occasionally  to  see  their  friends  on  Sundays,  the  itse  of  books  in  the  library,  and  the  like  ‘‘PP''®” 

OQ  privileges  which  were  allowed  to  the  girls  when  good,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  montlily 
gr^ity  was  stopped. 

Was  it  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  corporal  punishments  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Occasionally 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  was  not  uniroquent.  When  we  entered  upon  the  charge  of  corporal  punish- 
the  eirls,  who  I have  mentioned  were  from  14  to  21  years  of  ago  at  the  time,  wo  found  tho  ^ 

25  overlookers  going  about  with  small  switches  in  their  hands,  and  intrusted  with  a discretionary 
power  of  corporal  punishment.  Aa  we  knew  that  no  bodily  punishment  was  permitted  in 
Manchester  mills,  where  the  labourer  is  free,  although  large  numbers  of  children  are  employed 
there  much  younger  than  in  our  mill  in  Derbysliire,  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  system  might 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  latter  also,  but  we  found  it  could  not  be  altogether ; and  all  that  wc 
30  could  do  so  long  as  the  apprentices  were  not  paid  in  wages  like  the  workpeople,  was  to  take 
care  that  the  punishments  were  temperately  and  judiciously  adroiiuslere<l.  The  necessity  there 
vas  for  inflicting  bodily  punishment  upon  young  women  of  that  ago  was  the  most  painnil  part 
ofthe  system. 

Have  you  Iried  the  experiment  of  placing  the  apprentices  out  in  lodging.s  ? — ^Yes  ; in  a few  Apprentices  placed 
35  months  after  undertaking  the  charge  of  tho  girls,  wo  allowed  a few  of  the  elder  ones,  those  out  in  lodgings  by 
above  20  years  of  age,  who  liad  conducted  themselves  properly,  to  live  in  lodgings  : and  wo  degrees, 
paid  them  the  same  amount  of  u ages  as  we  did  to  girls  of  tho  same  age  who  wi*ru  wholly  free 
rrota  any  engagement  to  us. 

VVhat  was  the  effect  on  the  appi«nticc.s  who  went  into  lodgings  ;in<l  worked  on  wagos? — PAvments  of  wages. 
40  They  became  more  industrious,  more  amiable  in  their  diapositious,  more  reasoiuihlo,  and  better  "RtFoct  produced, 
satisfled.  ‘The  plan  followwl 

Did  you  follow  up  th<.*  plan? — Yes;  in  three  or  four  years  we  gnulually  allowotl  them  all  to 
go  into  lodgings.  During  tliat  time  we  hail  built  lioiiscs  near  tUe  milk.  In  conseqiicncui  of 
which  there  was  accommo(Ltioii  for  them  out  of  ihe  apprentice-house. 

45  When  your  apprentices  wore,  thus  living  in  lodgings,  and  receiving  the  same  wages  as  if  free  Corporal  punish- 
from  you,  was  it  ever  necessary  to  iuftiet  coriwral  piniishracnt  uixni  thorn  ? — From  the  time  of  ment  no  longer 
the  girls  leaving  the  apprentice-houso,  and  working  for  wages,  the  necessity  for  corpoml  puni-nh-  necessary, 
ment  entirely  ceased,  except  in  the  case  of  a very  tew  girls,  wliosi*  indentures  we  liavc  since  had 
broken  by  ih©  magistrates.  Speaking  generally,  I may  say  that  when  the  girls  began  to  work 
50  for  wages,  motives  to  industry  were  brought  into  action,  and  wliich  wen*  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  bodily  puuishments. 

Were  not  the  girls  whom  you  continued  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  in  the  apprentico-houso  The  exncctation  of 
rendered  more  dissaiisfied  than  before  by  woiug  ihcir  companions  depart? — Mo  ; we  held  nnt  beinij  allowed  to  go 
__  the  expectation  that  as  they  becamo  old  enough,  such  of  thorn  as  behiived  properly  should  also  intolodginKs" 
o5  he  allowed  to  go  into  lodgings;  and  we  found  that  the  hope  which  was  ihus  excited  in  them  operates  favourably 
eSect  upon  them  in  reiuloring  them  more  cheorfid  and  contented.  *renUrer^” 

Did  you  find  that  the  apprentices  living  in  lodgings  and  oaming  wages  became  in  all  apprentices 
r^wte  equal  to  free  hands  ? — No;  tlioiigh  there  was  a great  improvement  in  every  way,  wo  imng  in  lodgings 
AO  ^ were  tied  to  iis,  they  did  not  fall  back  entirely  upon  their  own  never  equal  to  free 

w mdmdual  character  and  exertions,  and  we  therefore  griidually  sot  the  jiirls  at  liberty,  in  every  hands. 

<a»m  which  we  could  do  so.  6 J b j J 

With  the  consent  of  the  apprentices  themselves? — Yes;  for  ihotigh  they  received  the  same  The  apprentices 
^ges  as  if  quite  free,  the  link  which  still  remained  remindwl  lln-m  ofthe  old  chain,  and  they  grathialW  letat 
were  anxious  to  break  it. 

to  work  for  you  when  set  at  liberty? — Yes, 

nd  was  there  any  further  benefit  from  liboraling  them  ? — Yes,  they  became  better  work 
Pe^le  and  neighbours.  ^ ^ 

cauap*^  liberty  all  the  apprentices,  what  was  the  itiltheap 

, indentures  of  the  girls  from  this  Royal  Military  Asylum  are  signed,  not  set  at 


liberty  with  their 
own  consent. 


apprentices 
at  liberty. 


70  nnt  t..  yi  iiiu  girus  troiii  «io  i\oyai  iVijutary  /Asymiu  arc  sigueu,  »«.i 

cani'^'i  apprentices  and  msisters,  but  also  by  tho  cornmandmit  of  tho  institution,  and  '^he  reason  for  this. 

0 be  cancelled  without  his  consent.  We  applied  for  his  consent,  but  he  declined  to  give 


if.  L ... — lUB  uuusuMi.  vveaTmueu 

Do  j Iherefore,  from  20  to  30  apprentices. 


of  ^ increase  the  number? — Certainly  not;  wcarc  no  longer  under  the  necessity 

75  woukfindl^  Apprentices,  as  at  first ; and  I think  that  after  tho  experience  wc  have  had  nothing 


0 us  to  work  the  mills  again  principally  by  apprentices. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


E^ideTice 
collectet\  by 
J.  L.  Kennedy, 


No.  186. 

The  apprenticeship 
system  trouble-some 
and  inconvenient, 
and  generally  ob- 
jectionable. 


You  consider  the  system  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  is  only  troublesome  and 
inconvenient,  but  I consider  it  objectionable  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  doubt  whether 
free  labour  is  not  cheaper,  all  things  considered,  than  apprentices  labour,  fhere  is  much 
waste  in  the  food ; we  were  obliged  to  give  an  ample  supply  to  each,  though  ever}'  one  might 
not  require  it.  The  quality  of  the  food  and  of  the  clothi*s  must  be  better  than  that  of  tlie  cail.  5 
dren  ofthe  free  labourer.  If  an  apprentice  is  unwell,  she  will  remain  longer  absent  from  work 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  than  a labourer's  child  would  be  allowed  by  its  parents.  Add 
to  this  that,  wiien  at  work,  an  apprentice  does  less,  and  that  little  worse  done  than  by  a paid 
hand ; that  your  machinery  being  less  carefully  attended  to  by  the  apprentice,  is  more  liable 
to  wear  out;  and  that  capital  sunk  in  buildings  and  machinery  is  less  productive  than  where  10 
you  have  an  industrious  and  skilful  set  of  hands.  Though,  on  the  first  view,  there  may  appear 
to  be  a saving  in  apprentice-labour,  I believe  that,  in  reality,  it  is  more  expensive  than  paid- 


idle  and  UsI1g!)s 
habits  acquired 
during  apprentice- 
ship. 


General  opinion  on 
the  tendency  of 
apprenticesni]). 


Very  few  appren- 
tices employed  in 
the  cotton  roami- 
factures. 


Long  engagements 
rarely  entered  into 
Detween  men  and 
masters. 


Besides  this,  there  is  the  effect  upon  the  apprentice  herself,  which  you  have  mentioned? — 
Yes  j and  they  acquire  generally  during  their  apprenticeship  idle  and  listless  habits,  which  in  15 
many  cases  continue  with  them  afterwards.  And  if  they  grow  up  to  womanhood  in  an  appren- 
tice-house they  are  unfit  for  the  social  and  domestic  duties  tvhich  they  must  be,  more  or  less, 
called  upon  to  fulfil  in  after -life. 

I understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  as  it  was  prac- 
tised at  your  mill.  Does  your  experience  enable  yon  to  say  that  every  form  of  apprenticeship  2C 


is  bad?-^I  am  of  opinion  that  every  ordinary  form  of  apprenticeship  must  have  a tendency  to 
create  more  or  less  of  dissatisfaction  and  idleness  in  the  apprentice,  from  the  feeling  that  he 


does  not  receive  a full  equivalent  for  his  labour,  especially  during  the  concluding  years  of  his 
term,  when  his  labour  is  most  valuable.  This  tendency  may,  however,  in  particular  instances. 


term,  when  his  labour  is  most  valuable.  This  tendency  may,  however,  in  particular  instances, 
be  corrected  by  a sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  by  his  being  stimulated  to  exer-  25 
tion  by  the  example  of  his  master,  and  in  various  other  ways ; so  that  .the  bad  tendency  winch 
the  system  necessarily  occasions  may  be  counterbalanced  by  advantages  under  favourable 
circumstances.  But  when  there  is  a considerable  number  of  apprentices  living  together  in 
the  same  building,  impressed,  necessarily  I think,  with  the  feeling  that  their  labour  is  not  sufS- 
ciently  remunerated,  finding  the  same  feelings  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  their  companions,  and  30 
having  no  other  society  to  counteract  the  convictions  thus  deeply  rooted  in  them,  as  was  at 
first  the  case  with  our  apprentices,  I believe  there  must  necessarily  be  a considerable  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  and  idleness,  however  kindly  and  judiciously  they  may  be  treated. 

Are  there,  at  the  present  day,  many  apprentices  to  the  cotton-trade  ? — Almost  none.  At  the 
introduction  of  the  trade  there  were  a great  many  ; but,  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  by  the  result,  35 
general  experience  has  decided  against  the  system. 

Is  it  usual,  in  the  cotton-spinning  trade,  to  employ  adults  upon  long  engagements  ? — Almost 
generally  in  the  trade  both  employers  and  workpeople  are  al  liberty  by  giving  a week’s  ora 
fortnight's  notice.  It  is  not  unfreqiient,  however,  to  engage  managers  and  superior  servants, 
subject  to  a notice,  on  either  side,  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  on  the  principle  that  in  case  of  40 
separation  each  parly  has  more  dithculty  in  suiting  himself.  But  1 think  that  this  is  becoming 
more  rare,  and  that  ihe  tie  of  mutual  Interest  is  the  only  one  which  is  now  generally  considered 
of  any  value  between  master  and  servant. 


No.  187.  James  Holt,  at  Mr.  Hollingwortli’s,  veterinary  surgeon — 

What  age  are  you? — I shall  be  14  very  soon. 

You  are  an  apprentice  to  a blacksmith  ?— Yes,  I am  bound  to  Mr.  Holliiigworth  to  learn 
to  be  a blacksmith. 

What  hours  do  you  work? — From  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  for  regular;  but  I 
have  to  stop  while  10  o’clock  at  night  two  or  three  nights  a-week. 

Do  you  ever  stay  all  night? — Yes,  I do.  Me  and  Tom  Chattertou  stayed  with  a horse  all  50 
night  the  night  before  last  night 

WTiat  hours  have  you  for  meals? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  baggin. 

Are  the  smiths  in  your  shop  a sober  set  of  men  ? — [Laughing.]  There  have  only  been  three 
of  them  at  work  this  last  week,  though  there  should  be  30.  I'Re  foreman  of  the  shop  (Carter)  55 
has  had  a good  spree  this  last  month;  he  has  not  worked  more  than  a day  a week.  He 
would  be  drunk  two  days  and  ill  one;  but  he  is  going  to  take  the  temperance-pledge  frorn 
now  to  Christmas:  and  the  other  men  will  be  more  steadv  ifhe  is. 

Does  he  often  take  the  temperance-pledge  ?— Yes : sometimes  he  will  fake  the  tempeiance- 
pledp  for  two  months,  and  keep  it,  and  then  he  will  have  a spree.  ^ 

What  wages  does  he  get  ? — From  20j.  to  2/.  per  week. 

How  does  he  contrive  to  live  then  whilst  he  is  away  from  his  work  ? He  has  two  sons  at 

work  at  Messrs.  T.  Hoyle  and  Son's  printworks,  and  one  of  them  gets  Ts.  a-week  and  tbs 
other  5s. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  apprentice  ? — About  six  months.  ^ 

Can  you  rnake  a horseshoe  yet?— No.  they  won’t  put  us  to  that  till  we  have  been  three 


years  apprenticed.  They  put  me  to  making  staples,  and  striking  and  taking  horses  home  after 
they  have  been  shod,  and  watchinv  sick  horses  at  night,  and  sudi  like. 

If  you  were  paid  by  what  you  did,  do  you  think  you  could  learn  to  be  a smith  in  less  time 
than  you  do?— Yes,  I should  think  so.  I don’t  do  my  best  now;  it  is  no  use  killing  myself; 
I should  get  nothing  by  it. 
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REPORTS  BY  SAMUEL  SCRIVEN,  Esq. 


REPORT  by  Samuel  Sckiven,  Esq.,  on  tbe  Employment  of  Cbiklreu  anti 
Young  Persons  in  the  District  of  the  STAFltoBDSlunE  1'ottehies  ; and  on 
tbe  actual  State,  Condition,  and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young 
Persons. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 

Gentlemen,  Burslem,  March  ^th,  1841- 

1.  I have  tlie  lioiioui*  to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  tliat  I have  collected  STAPFORnsatsa 

relating  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  children  labouring  in  the  im-  or^aiBs. 
portant  district  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  -which  comprise  the  parishes  and  Report  by 
townships  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Longton.  Fenton,  Lane  Delph,  Hanley,  Shelton,  S-  Esa. 

Cobridge,  Burslem,  I^ngport,  and  Tunstall.  extending  from  north  to  south,  a dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  of  unequal  breadth  or  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  having  a 

population  of  70,000  souls,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes. 

2.  When  first  I began  my  inspection  of  the  several  works,  it  was  my  intention  to 
report  on  each  separately,  hut  I found  there  was  so  great  a similarity  in  their  cha- 
racter, that  it  would  have  occupied  my  time  uselessly,  and  been,  attended  with  no 
advantage.  I determined,  therefore,  to  flivide  the  whole  into  three  distinct  classes, 
not  according  to  their  magnitude  or  extent,  but  to  their  merits  as  to  drainage, 
veutilation,  and  convenience. 

3.  In  the  places  enumerated  I have  visited  and  thoroughly  examined  no  less  than 
173  of  them,  which  begin  at  “ Golden  Hill,"  north  oi:  Tunstall,  and  teniiinatc  at 
Lxmgton. 

4.  On  a reference  to  a history  of  the  Potteries,  written  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  chief 
constable  of  Burslem,  I find  that  its  origin  as  a inauufiicturing  district  dates  from 
a very  remote  period,  consequently  many  of  its  buildings  and  hovels  are  of  almost 
equal  antiquity : tlie  sites  of  the  several  townships  appear  to  have  been  selected 
with  a due  regard  for  the  health  of  their  inhabitants,  as  each  is  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  surrounded  by  a salubrious  atmosphere,  intersected  by  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  vale  of  Trent,  as  well  as  by  canals  and  rivers  of  wholesome  and  consbintly 
flowing  waters,  having  neither  stagnant  pools,  bogs,  nor  ditches,  except  those  which 
may  have  been  artificially  created. 

5.  I am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  earthenware  manu- 
facture the  effects  of  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versd,  were 
never  contemplated,  or,  if  so,  these  considerations  were  as  nothing  iu  .the  balance 
as  compai'ed  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  near  approximation  to  the  coal, 
stone,  and  marl  pits,  with  which  the  localities  abound,  their  abundant  produce 
being  so  essential  to  the  trade : certain  it  is  that  the  temperature  of  Staflfordshire, 
as  a county,  is  indisputably  low  ; and  the  exposed  situations  of  many  of  tbe  factories 
render  tbe  people  who  labour  in  them  extremely  susceptible  of  asthma  and  con- 
sumption. 

6.  Perhaps  no  time  or  period  of  the  year  could  have  been  more  unfortunaie  than 
^t  in  -which  I have  been  engaged, — first  because  the  monied  and  commercial 
^terests  of  Aipei'ica,  a country  on  which  the  welfiu’e  of  this  district  so  much 
depends,  has  been  such  as  to  create  fearful  anticipations  and  an  extraordinary 
depression  of  the  trade,  by  which  thousands  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ.  In  the 

manufacturers  availing  themselves  of  tliis  (it  is  to  be  ho^ed  temporary 
cvi ) have  allowed  workpeople  to  absent  themselves  during  the  Christmas  season, 
y which  they  have  been  enabled  to  nurse  their  orders  for  a future  day.  Thirdly, 

® intensity  of  the  frosts  ^"was  such  as  to  obstruct  tbe  navigation  of  the  canals 
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"by  wliicli  they  receive  and  transmit  their  materials  and  goods,  thereby  compellinf 
them  to  suspend  every  operation  of  potting. 

7.  The  manufacturers  are  a highly  influential,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  class  of 

men;  they  evince  n warm-hearted  sympathy  for  those  about  them  in  difficulty  or 

distress,  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  their  happiness,  and  are  never  known 
to  inflict  punishments  on  the  children,  or  to  allow  others  to  do  so.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  particularise  individuals,  hut  I should  do  them  injustice  as  a body  if 
I did  not  acknowledge  their  liberality  in  allowing  me  unrestrained  admisaon  to 
every  department  of  their  works,  as  well  as  the  desii'C  they  have  shown  to  render 
me  every  assistance  aaid  co-operation,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  | 
the  Commission. 


LIST  OP  MANUFACTURERS. 


Fenton  ant  Lane  Dblpii. 

C1.TM. 

•2  Me.ssrs.  Pratt. 

1 Mason  and  Co. 

2 Green  and  lUchards. 

1 Ginder  and  Cn. 

9 J.W.  Pratt. 

1 W.  S.  Edge. 

1 Knight  and  Elkin. 

3 Floyd  and  SaA-age. 

2 T.  and  J.  Carey. 

2 Thomas  Mayer. 

3 'William  Ba'ker. 

LONGTOJf  AND  LaNE  EwD. 

3  Messrs.  Hilditch  and  Co. 

2 Broadhiirst  and  Co. 

2 Yale  and  Barkey. 

2 Hulme. 

2 Lockett. 

2 Allertoii,  Brough,  and  Co. 

2 Harvey  and  Co. 

2 Biidgewootl. 

2 Hawley. 

2 Goodwill  and  Ilelos. 

1 Goddard. 

2 Proctor. 

2 Coldougli,  sen. 


Lonoton  continued. 

CIiuu. 

3  Me.'isrs.  Grrard  and  Co. 

2 A.sliwell  and  Cooper. 

3 Riddle  and  Lightfoot. 

2 Dcakiii  aud  Sou. 

2 Clieethum  and  Co. 

3 Seabridge. 

3 Bryant. 

2 liamiltoD  and  More. 

2 Simpkin  and  Co. 

2 Wynne  nnd  Wray. 

2 Coldough,  jun. 

3 Booth. 

2 Swiffb  and  Co. 

2 Simpson  and  Co. 

2 Robinson  and  Bale. 

S Gullimore. 

2 Cyple."!. 

3 Cupstick,  jun. 

3 Copstick,  .sen. 

3 Everard  and  Co. 

2 Martin  and  Co. 

2 Bcardniore  and  Co. 

3 Jarvis. 

3 RadcUfle. 

3 Bailey,  Goodwin,  and  Co. 


List  of  Eartuenwahe,  Porcelain,  aks  Fiourr  Manufactorbrs. 


Stoke-cton-Trsiit. 

Claw. 

1 Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle. 

2 Copeland  and  Garrett. 

2 Adams  and  Sons. 

2 Daniel  and  Sonti. 

3 Reid  and  Co. 

2 Boyle. 

1 Wedgewood  and  .Sons. 

SlIBLTOH. 

1 Messrs.  Ridgeway. 

2 Yates  and  May. 

1 Ridgeway,  Morley,  and  Co. 

2 Dimmoclc  end  Smith. 

2 Richard  Dudson, 

3 Thomas  White. 

2 Jos.  Clenientson. 

1 W.  Ridgeway. 

3 R.  Booth. 

3 W.  Walley. 

3 Thomas  Salt. 

Haklbt. 

2 Messrs.  Keeling  and  Shirley. 

3 Copeland. , 

3 J.  Burton. 

8 Mills. 

3 Mayer. 


Haxlet,  continued. 

Clus. 

2 Messrs.  Purnival  and  Co. 

2 Hackwood  and  Co. 

1 Meigh. 

3 Cutis. 

3 Machin. 

S Radclide. 

3 Lomas. 

2 T.  Ditdson. 

2 Rohens,  Booth,  and  Co. 

1 Poiirdrinier,  (Paper). 

Longfout. 

1 Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son. 

1 Davenport  and  Co. 

1 Mayer  and  Co. 

1 Phillips. 

1 W.  Davenport,  (Gloss). 

BuasLsir. 

1 Messrs.  T.  Wood  and  Co. 

1 Alcock  and  Co. 

2 Barker,  Sntlon.'and  Co. 

2 Cork  and  Condliffe. 

2 Richard  Daniel. 

2 Metier,  Venables,  aod^Co. 

2 Hopkins. 

3 Pointon. 
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List  of  ExRTHENWAaH,  &c.,  continvei. 


STAFFoaDstnsi 

POTTBKIKS. 


BoasLEM.  continued. 

2 Messrs.  Goodwin. 

2 Wedgewood. 

3 Wood  and  Co. 

3 Hood  and  Co. 

2 Edwards  and  Co. 

2 Vernon  and  Co. 

3 Hawley. 

1}  Maddock  and  Seddons. 

3 Edse. 

8 Meyer  anil  Co. 

3 Holland  (Mrs.) 


ConaiDGE. 

2 Messrs.  Harding  and  Coxson. 
1 Alcock  and  Co. 

1 Wood  and  Broinfield. 

2 Goodwin  and  Sons. 

2 Goodwin  and  Co. 

2 Huglies  and  Co. 


Coudbigc,  coiilinued.  _ by  ^ 

S.  Acrtwn,  Bsq.. 

Cla«B. 

2 Messrs.  ]>illon  and  Co. 

2 Joues  and  Co. 

Tphstali,. 

2 Messrs.  Marsh  and  Heywood. 

1 Wood  mtd  Cbdlimer. 

3 Goodfellow. 

3 Heath  ami  Co. 

2 Hall  and  Co. 

2 Meir  and  Sons. 

2 Podmore  and  Spilsbiiry. 

3 Wright,  Rogers,  uiid  Co. 

1 Beswick  and  Lees. 

3 Rowleys. 

1 Beech. 

1 Adams  and  Co. 

3 TunnicliSb. 

3 

All  having  one  or  more  factories. 


8 In  the  first  class,  I have  inserted  all  those  inanufitctoi  ies  of  most  recent 
structure ; many  of  them  are  built  ux>on  scales  of  great  maguitivde,  in  some  in- 
stances of  beauty ; among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Messrs.  Mmton  and 
lioyles,  Alcocks,  and  John  Ridgeways  ; they  contain  large,  well  ventilated, 
light,  airy,  commodious  rooms,  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
processes  carried  on  in  them. 

9.  The  second  class  form  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  are  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  haviug  from  50  to  800  hands  engaged  ^ most  of  them  have  been 
erected  many  years,  and  as  the  trade  has  increased,  so  the  rooms  appear  to 
have  increased  in  a corresponding  ratio.  Some  here  and  there,  nj>on,  around, 
and  about  the  first  premises,  so  that  there  is  neither  order,  regularity,  nor  pro- 
porUou  ; the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  be  seen 
passing  in  and  out,  to  and  fro,  to  their  respective  departments  all  hours  of  the 
day,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  warm,  cold,  wet,  or  dry  ; the  rooms,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  arc  either  low,  damp,  close,  small,  dark,  hot,  dirty,  ill  venti- 
lated, or  unwholesome,  or  have  all  these  disadvantages. 

10.  The  third  class,  which  include  the  Egyptian-ware  and  figure  manufactories 
are  even  still  worse;  but  the  children  to  be  found  in  them  are  very  few,  and  in 
many  of  them  there  are  none.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  of  the  whole,  the  j)lace.s 
of  convenience  for  the  sexes  are  indecently  and  disgustingly  exposed  and  filthy. 
It  has  throughout  appeared  to  me  most  strange  that  masters  should  have  paid 
so  little  regard  to  this  offence  against  decorum  and  moi*ality  ; in  some  places 
the  women  and  girls  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  hovels  where  men  and 
boys  of  the  lowest  character  work,  to  relieve  the  calls  of  nature;  others  sit 
under  the  same  shed  slightly  partitioned  off,  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze  of  half 
the  men  on  the  premises,  to  avoid  which  the  better  disposed  cither  wait  their 
return  home,  perhaps,  at  some  considerable  distance,  or  run  to  some  opposite, 
or  next  door  neighbour  for  relief;  independent  of  the  immoral  and  debasing 
tendency  to  which  this  neglect  gives  rise,  their  impurities  and  unwholesome- 
aess  are  evident.  In  many  cases  I have  observed  under  and  outside  these 
houses  pits  for  the  reception  of  the  excrementitious  matter  filled  to  overflowing, 
exhaling  its  subtle  and  noxious  malaria  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  health  of  all  who 
breathe  within  its  influence.  This  I may  be  told  is  a sweeping  charge,  but  I 
Would  answer,  not  more  sweeping  than  the  evil  justifies. 

11.  The  operatives  arein  their  general  character  u quiet,  orderly  people,  possessing 
nut  only  the  necessaries,  but  in  most  instances  the  comfoils  and  luxuries  of  life  j 
habitations  are  respectable,  cleanly,  and  well  furnished.  Before  the  “strike 
of  1836-7,  many  of  them  were  tenanted  by  their  owners;  but  that  unfortunate 
*00  mistaken  attempt  to  coerce  their  musters,  provoked  by  some  few  itinerant 
in^gues  that  visited  the  neighbourhood  under  the  pretence  of  improving  the 
^oition  of  their  occupants,  occasioned  most  of  them  to  change  himds,  and  con- 
uted  to  reduce  those  who  were  in  a previous  stale  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  to 
ooeot  dependence,  humiliation,  and  poverty,  from  which  they  have  never  recovered. 
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12.  Their  wages  are  considered  the  best  of  any  staple  trade  in  the  king^c 
veragiag,  when  in  foil  work — that  is,  12  hours  per  day,  or  72  hours  per  week  (t 
acting  1 hour  for  meals)  : 


Slip  Makers  « • . 

Throwers  . . • 

Turners 

Plate,  Dish,  and  Saucer  Makers 
Pressers 

Moulders  and  Modellers  . 
Dippers  . 

Oven  Man  (per  Oven). 

Printers 

Painters,  Landscape  and  Flower 


£. 

. 1 

s. 

19 

d. 

0 

Gilders' 

2 

0 

0 

Warehousemen  . 

1 

12 

0 

Ground-layers 

1 

IS 

0 

Scourers 

1 

10 

0 

Slip  Assistants  . , 

. 1 

10 

0 

Throwers’  W'omeii 

1 

12 

0 

Turner's  Treader 

3 

0 

0 

Oven  AssisLauts 

. 1 

10 

0 

Tranferrers 

2 

0 

0 

Sorters 

i.i 
1 4 0 
1 4 5 
1 4 0 
0 10  » 
0 18  « 
0 9 9 
0 10  4 
0 18  0 
0 10  4 

0 9 0 


Jiggers,  Mould-runners,  Oven-boys,  Dipper’e-boya,  Cutters,  Handlers,  Apprentice  Painters,  asi 
Figure  Makers,  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  8 and  IS,  average  weekly  2s. 


13.  The  processes  being  such  ns  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  whole  families— 
father,  mother,  and  some  two,  three,  or  more  children — their  united  earnines 
are  sometimes  3/.  or  4/.  per  week ; but,  proverbially  improvident,  and  adopting 
adage,  “ sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,”  they  squander  the  proceeds  of 
their  labour  in  gaudy  dress,  or  at  the  skittle-ground  and  ale-house;  so  that,  M-bea 
overtaken  by  Uluess  or  other  casualty,  aud  thrown  for  a few  days  out  of  work,  they 
resort  to  their  masters  for  a loan,  or  to  the  parish  workhouse  for  relief. 

14.  The  employments  of  children  are  various  and  dissimilar ; iu  some  of  the  roona 
great  numbera  arc  congregated  together,  while  in  others  there  ai*e  only  one  or  two; 
the  painting,  burnishing,  gilding,  flower-making,  moulding,  figure-making,  and 
engraving,  constitute  Uterally  schools  of  art,  under  the  superintendence  of  inasterj 
and  mistresses.  In  the  first  and  second  are  to  be  seen  the  apprentice  boys 
and  girls  reach  working  in  separate  rooms),  whose  ages  vaiy  from  8 to  17:  the 
boys  are  seldom  taken  before  14.  Both  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean, 
and  receive  in  the  first  yew  1^.  per  week,  1«.  6rf.  the  second,  2i-.  the  third,  2«.  6d, 
the  fourth ; for  the  fifth  and  sixth  they  get  half  price  of  the  adult  journeyman  or 
women,  and  on  the  seventh  their /wi7  price,  allowing  a drawback  to  the  master 
of  4c^.  in  the  Is.  They  are  seen  sitting  at  theii-  clean  tables,  at  a comfortable 
distance  from  each  other,  and  in  an  airy,  commodious,  aud  wai’m  room,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  heated  by  a stove  or  hot  plate,  on  which  tliey  dress  their  meals.  The 
women  who  superintend  their  work  arc  generally  selected  from  among  the  rest  on 
the  premises  on  account  of  their  good  mor’al  conduct  and  long  servitude.  They 
commence  their  duties  at  six  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  wiater, 
aud  leave  at  six.  In  the  midst  of  their  occupations  (which  have  in  i-eality  mote 
the  character  of  accomplishments)  they  ai’C  allowed  the  indulgence  of  singing 
hymns.  I have  often  visited  their  rooms  unexpectedly,  and  been  charmed  with  lbs 
melody  of  their  voices.  In  personai  appearance  they  are  healthy,  clean,  and  well 
conducted. 

15.  The  processes  and  departments  to  which  I beg  leave  to  direct  your  espcdil 

attenfion  are  the  dipping,  scouring,  throwing,  plate,  saucer,  and  dish  making,  and 
printing,  as  those  in  which  very  young  children  are  found.  The  effects  I hate 
observed  in  the  first  and  second,  on  many  of  the  older  hands,  and  the  evidence! 
have  recorded  from  all,  have  satisfied  me  that  they  are  the  most  pernicious  and 
destructive  in  the  whole  process  of  pottinff.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances 
peisons  have  been  Icnown  to  have  worked  as  dippers  many  without  any 

material  consequences  resulting,  or  being  perceptible,  and  they  vviJl  tell  you  " hs 
not  so  bad  now  as  formerly,  when  a greater  proportion  of  the  poisonous  metal 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  liquid but  even  in  them,  whose  constitutio» 
may  have  been  less  susceptible  of  its  influences,  I have  been  able  to  trace  in  then 
dull  and  cadaverous  countenances  its  insidiovs  workings.  In  most  of  the  rooms 
there  are  one  or  two  adults,  with  their  attendant  boys,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring 
tlio  ivai-e  in  its  rough,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  potter,  in  its  biscuit  state,  fm® 
the  warehouse  or  painting-room  to  the  tud.  By  constant  handling,  the 
become  so  smooth  and  delicate  that  they  sometimes  bleed,  and  thereby  render  ^ 
process  of  absorption  more  certain  and  rapid.  The  dippin"  itself,  performed  by  ^ 
man,  is  momentaiy,  and,  when  completed,  the  article  is  passed  on  to  the  boys  lof 
shelving  and  drying;  the  liquid  consists  of  borax,  soda,  potash,  with  whiting,  stone, 
and  carbonate  of  lead,  finely  ground  and  mixed  too-etlier  with  water ; for 
pods^a  large  proportion  of  lead  is  used,  aud  in  some  cases  arsenic.  Botli  men  and 
boys  have  their  hands  and  clothes  almost  always  saturated  with  it;  and,  recklessw 
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ihe  dansjer  they  incur,  seldom  or  ever  change,  or  use  precautiooaiy  measures,  Staffordskirs 
frequeutly  taking  their  meals  in  the  same  room,  sufficiently  satisfied  to  wipe  their 
liwds  on  their  aprons.  I have  never  seen  rooms  provided  for  cleansing,  altliougli  Report  by 

it  will  appear  in  some  of  the  returned  schedules  tJmt  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  Smwr?H.  Esq. 

vesselsattheircommand.  From  their  disregard  of  prophylactic  measures,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  that  paralysis,  colica  pictonura,  epilepsy,  and  a host  of  other 
nervous  diseases,  are  to  be  met  ^vitll  in  all  their  aggravated  forms.  The  most  con- 
stant, however,  is  that  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  tlie  hands  in  men, 
laA  of  epilepsy  in  children,  accompanied  at  all  times  with  obstinate  constipation  of 
the  bowels  and  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  strongest  assurance 
that  can  he  adduced  of  tlie  deleterious  effect  that  this  process  has  on  children,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the  men  themselves,  who,  when  their  affections  have 
been  appealerl  to  as  fathers  of  families,  have  invariably,  to  the  question  “ Would 
you  bring  youi'  own  son  to  the  dipping-tuh?”  replied.  “ No  and  in  the  instance 
of  John  Cooper,  he  continued,  “ because  I love  my  cliild,  and  would  rather  tliat 
be  should  live.”  The  average  amount  of  weekly  wages  for  men  in  this  depart- 
ment is  BOe.,  for  boys  5^.,  u’hich  is  higher  than  in  many  others,  and  obtained  as 
an  equivalent  for  “ the  risk  they  run."  This  pay  is  a strong  temptation  to  the 
thoughtless  and  improvident  parent,  who,  regardless  of  consequences  to  their 
ofepring,  permit  them,  so  long  as  they  reap  the  advantages  of  their  labour,  to  con- 
tinue in  this  pest-house.  Phthisis  is  a very  prevalent  disease  here.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  oxides  of  lead  by  absorption  is  very  capable  of 
rousing  it  into  action,  and  the  dipping-tub,  already  sufficiently  notorious  for  its 
poisonous  contents,  is  made  to  swell  the  number  of  its  victims.  I confess  that, 
throughout  my  inquiry  I have  not  been  able  to  attribute  any  case  to  it,  and  am 
tberewre  disposed  to  believe  that  this  malady,  so  common,  owes  its  rise  and  progress 
to  other  processes,  and  tliese  ai’e  in  the  scounng,  ground-laying,  sifting-rooms, 
and  hot-houses. 

16.  In  the  two  first  it  is  rare  to  find  young  children.  As,  however,  I may  not 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  lliem  again,  it  may  be  as  well  to  convey  some  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  work  carried  on.  When  china  ware  is  to  be  fired  it  is  first 
placed  in  coarse  earthen  vessels  called  saggers — these  coiitiin  a quantity  of  finely 
pulverized  flint;  this,  during  the  firing,  attaches  itself  sti'ongly  to  the  china; 
some  two,  three,  or  more  young  women,  arc  employed  to  scour  it  off  with  sand- 
paper and  brushes  ; the  particles  float  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  cover  their  persons  just  as  plentifully  as  flour  does  the  miller ; in  every 
act  of  respiration  a considerable  quantity  is  deposited  on  the  mucous  stirfaces  of 
the  fauces,  trachsea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  smd  being  acutely  angular  and  irritating 
soon  occaaons  thickening  of  these  membranes,  as  evidenced  by  their  sinall  weak 
Toices;  asthma,  chronic  cough,  tubercular  development,  consumption,  soon  follows, 
and  death.  Some  of  them  will  escape  for  a time,  whilst  others  become  easy  preys. 

The  ground-laying  is  generally  performed  by  men,  and  consists  in  djipping  the 
ware  with  the  metallic  oxides  by  means  of  a piece  of  cotton  wool,  the  ware  being 
previously  moistened  with  some  adhesive  fluid.  The  air  becomes  cbai’ged  as  iu 

consequences  are  of  the  like  character. 

17.  The  class  of  children  whose  physical  condition  has  the  strongest  claims  to 
consideration  is  that  of  the  “jiggers”  and  “mould-runners,”  who,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  work,  are  rendered  pale,  weak,  diminutive,  and  unhealthy ; 
they  are  employed  by  the  dish,  saucer,  and  plate  makers ; theii*  liours  are 
^ half-past  five  in  the  moiming  to  six  at  night,  but  in  numberless  instances 

ey  are  required  to  labour  on  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  and  tliis  in  an  atmosphere 
taking  from  100  to  120  degrees ; all  these  extra  hours  being  occasioned,  nine  times 
^ often,  by  the  selfishness  or  irregulai-ities  of  their  unworthy  taskma-sters.  The 
en  work  by  the  piece : however  much  there  may  be  on  hand  to  accomplish  they 
work  after  Saturday  noon,  and  often  not  before  the  following 
idlv"  morning,  but  spend  the  hard  earnings  of  the  previous  days 

^•^P^'ofitably ; once  gone,  they  again  “buckle  to,”  and  work  like  horses, 
niornin'^t*  two  boys,  one  to  tuni  the  jigger,  or  horizontal  wheel,  from 

file  hot^I  > the  other  to  carry  the  ware  just  formed  from  the  “ whirler”  to 

confin  fi  moulds  back.  These  hot-houses  are  rooms  wthin  rooms,  closely 

cast-h  without  windows.  In  the  centre  stands  a large 

I liave^h  to  redness,  increaang  the  temperature  often  to  130  degrees, 

kave  thermometers  at  that  point.  During  this  inclement  season  I 

cen  these  hoys  running  to  and  fro  on  errands,  or  to  their  dinners,  without 
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Staffordshiiie  stockings,  shoes,  or  jackets,  and  with,  perspiration  stiuidhig  on  their  foreheads, 
PoTTKEies.  labouring  like  little  slaves,  with  the  mercury ‘20  degrees  below  freezbg! 

Report  by  The  results  of  such  transitions  are  soon  realised,  and  many  die  of  consumption^ 

S.  Scriven,  Esq.  asthnu,  and  acute  infiammations.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  their  work 
is  the  most  arduous  and  fatiguing  ol:  all  others.  Ot  this  there  is  abundant  proo^ 
on  turning  to  the  evidence  ot  John  Johnson  (No.  48),  Longport,  ■which  is  con- 
tirmed  by  many  others.  It  will  a])pear  that  a good  workman  can,  and  frequently 
does,  make  eight  score  dozen  saucers  a week,  each  dozen  counting  thirty-sij; 
pieces  : each  piece  is  carried  twice  to  and  fro,  and  weighs  (mould  and  bat)  two 
pounds,  but,  as  two  pieces  are  carried  at  the  same  time,  they  mil  count  but  as  one, 
and  as  four  pounds  on  every  trip. 

1 8.  Let  us  first  calculate  the  weight  absolutely  borne,  then  the  distance  ruu  bare- 
footed. Eight  times  20  is  160 : 36  times  160  is  5760  pieces,  of  two  pounds  each, 
carried  in  six  days  of  only  72  hours,  -^vluch,  multiydied  by  4 (the  weight  of  two 
moulds  and  bats),  gives  23,040  pounds ; divided  by  6,  the  number  of  working-days 
in  the  week,  will  give  3840  pounds  a day,  of  twelve  hours,  without  deducting  the 
so-called  one  and  a half  hour  for  meals,  which,  by  the  way,  they  never  get. 

19.  The  average  distance  from  the  whirler  to  the  centre  of  the  stove  is  an  honest 
7 yards ; the  same  back  will  make  14 : 14  times  5760  yards  gives  80,640,  or  45 
miles  1440  yards  in  a week,  which,  divided  by  6,  gives  7 miles  1120  yards  per 
day  : besides  this,  they  have  to  mount  one,  two,  or  three  steps,  to  place  the  pieces 
upon  the  shelves.  But  this  is  not  enough  ; their  master  requires  them,  whilst  he 
is  taking  his  pipe  or  his  pot,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  the  yard,  collect  the  half-dried 
pieces  from  the  shelves  again,  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before  him  in  the 
morning,  to  get  coals  in,  ashes  out,  and  sweep  and  make  ready  for  him  the  room, 
or  anything  else  that  may  be  wanted,  and  pz-obably  has  to  -waJk  a mile  before  and 
after  his  work.  If  the  master’s  propensities  prompt  him  to  loiter  away  the  early 
days  of  the  week,  he  works  the  extra  hours  on  “middle  days,”  to  make  up  Ins 
losses;  thus  the  child,  the  almost  infant  child,  is  taxed  with  three  or  four  hours’ 
increased  exertion,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  health,  his  morals,  and  every  domestic 
comfort  that  he  would  otherwise  enjoy,  and  this  without  the  least  remuneraim, 
as,  in  every  case,  his  wages  are  the  same  whether  lie  works  the  twelve  liours  or 
sixteen.  The  evil  is  lamented  by  the  honest  ivorlonan,  by  the  children,  by  their 
parents,  and  universally  by  the  manufacturers, — who  acknowledge  their  inabdity 
to  correct  it  themselves  without  incui*ring  the  r^k  of  exciting  tumult,  and  thereby 
occasioning  some  delay  in  the  execution  of  their  orders,  as  the  processes  are  so 
linked  in  with  each  other,  that,  by  losing  one  set  of  men,  the  others  are  rendered 
useless.  Should  a remedy  be  suggested,  the  children  ivould  have  reason  to  hail  the 
day  of  their  emancipation  from  toil  Uttle  removed  from  slavery. 

20.  My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  tire  little  “ handlers they  are  en- 
gaged very  young  to  make  handles  for  cups,  &c.  For  this  purpose  two  blocks  of 
plaster  of  Paris  are  used  with  the  half  figure  moulded  on  eacli,  so  that  when  brou^t 
together  a perfect  whole  is  formed  out  of  the  clay  placed  between  pressure.  To 
accomplish  this  they  throw  themselves  with  all  their  strength  upon  the  mould,  and 
wriggle  themselves  whilst  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  blocks  bearing  forcibly  on 
their  chests.  The  sternum  and  ribs  not  having  acquired  sufficient  maturity,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  this  practice  is  likely  to  mxtten  the  chest,  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  tlie  heart  and  lungs,  and  thereby  become  another  prolific  soui'ce  of  con- 
sumptive disease.  I have  stripped  and  examined  some  scores,  but  must  admit  that 
I have  found  but  few  of  such  cases  as  I have  described. 

21.  In  the  printing-room  there  may  be  one  or  more  presses,  depending  on  thesi^ 
of  the  room.  To  each  press  there  is  one  male  printer,  two  female  transferrers,  and 
one  cutter ; this  last  is  an  easy  employment,  and  undertaken  by  very  young  Jprls- 
The  moral  tra.iiiing  of  these  children  depends  on  the  character  of  the  printers ; d 
they  are  profligates  or  drunkards  tkey  are  sure  to  suffer,  as  their  minds  are  easily 
impressed  with  the  language  and  indecent  examples  of  those  in  authority  over  them. 
an<i  they  are  unfortunately  too  commonly  practised,  the  women  being  often  worse 
tlian  the  men. 

22.  ^ the^“  throwing,”  “ turning,”  “ sagger,”  " sorting,”  and  “ placing  ’ rooms. 

slip-kilns,  und  “ ovens,  children  are  only  occasionally  found.  In  the  fu'st  o 

these  there  is  one  man  with  two  women ; in  the  second,  one  young  woman  with  occ 
man,  often  alone;  these  are  said  to  be  the  emporiums  of  profligacy;  from  the 
oral  evidence  of  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  from  some  of  the  manufactarers 
themselves,  I find  that  sexual  intercourse  in  these  departments  is  of  very  coimoofl 
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nrrence  and  that  bastardy,  the  natural  result,  is  thought  very  lightly  of.  The  Stappordshire 
^vLueot  rector  of  Longton  (Dr.  Vale)  observes; — "the  young  girls  consorting 
® ..1  [gg  ill  the  works  have  no  sense  of  the  sin  of  ^vhoredom,  or  of  the  bestiality  Report  by 
, » S.  Scrivcn,  Esn. 

ofuncleanness.  -i-.  ur- 

23  The  subject  of  apprenticeship  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  or  immense 
irnnortance,  as  influencing-  the  moral  characters  of  a vast  number  of  persons 
CDsaged  in  the  peculiar  trade  of  potting.  From  the  circumstance  of  my  hiqiii- 
ri«  being  limited  to  cMidren  under  13  years  of  age,  this  subject  has  not  hi- 
therto eno-aged  my  attention.  However,  as  soon  as  I received  inlbrmation  of 
the  extension  of  the  inquiry,  I imniocliately  directed  my  attention  to  the  collection 
of  evidence  with  the  view  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  latter. 

24.  On  areference  to  the  printed  lists  filled  up  by  the  manufacturers,  there  will 
appear  to  be  some  thousands  employed,  between  the  ngc.s  of  13  and  21;  these, 

\rith  few  exceptions,  are  bound  tor  a period  of  seven  years,  in  the  fonn  and  manner 
here  annexed,  as  “twifflers,”  saucer-makers,  painters,  and  pressers.  But  the 
binding  is  only  nominal,  and  for  this  reason,  tliat  the  parents  arc  often  unable, 
always  unwilling,  to  pay  the  stamp-duty  of  U.,  or  even  meet  the  master  with 
10s.  halfway.  In  some  few  cases,  where  employers  have  a competent,  well- 
disposed,  and  active  iad,  taken  either  from  the  stove  or  jigger,  they  will  some- 
times secure  his  services  by  providing  the  stamp  themselves;  but,  where  they 
take  40,  50,  or  60,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  make  it  a 
general  rule.  What  results  ? That  which  is  daily  seen.  A lad  serves  two,  or 
three,  or  more  years,  already  at  half  the  journeyman’s  wages,  over  which  he  holds 
undivided  control  long  before  he  has  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  its  real 
value;  he  will  leave  not  only  his  parents’  roof  at  15  or  16,  and  take  up  his 
abode  with  some  worthless  workmate,  and  squander  his  earnings  in  profligacy 
and  drunkenness,  but  -will  leave  also  his  master’s  employ,  and  seek  labour  at 
higher  prices  in  a distant  locality,  laughing  to  derision  any  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  reclaim  him  from  a life  of  vice  and  idleness.  He  may  be  summoned 
before  a magistrate : wdiat  then  ? The  case  is  dismissed,  as  this  functionary 
finds,  on  an  examination  of  the  documeut,  that  he  cannot  adjudicate  on,  or  take 
cognizance  of  it,  as  it  is  an  illegal  instrumcat. 

25.  Cut  the  mischief  does  not  stop  licro.  Tlic  uianufactiircr  suffers.  The 
several  deportments  of  the  trade  are  like  so  many  spokes  of  a wheel ; take  one 
away,  ancf  the  rest  will  break  clown;  abstract  the  plate-makers  or  ])rcssors,  tiic 
oven  ceases  to  pour  forth  its  volumes  of  smoke;  tlie  dipper,  printer,  cutter, 
transferrer,  painter,  burnisher,  all  stand  still : and  ask  the  reason,  and  they  arc 
answered,  " Richarrl  Roc  has  run  away,  and  master  canna  fetch  him  buck.”  The 
good  journeyman  suffers  ; for  Richard  Roe,  under  pretence  of  his  master  having- 
no  further  use  for  him,  or  of  his  liaving  served  his  time,  finds  a place  at  better 
wages  than  he  had  before,  but  under  that  which  the  honest  workman  shoaki 
receive  ; who,  by  this  spurious  importation,  is  obliged  to  enter  into  an  unfair 
wmpetition,  necessarily  depreciating  his  own  value,  or  is  thrown  ou  t of  employ. 

Jhe  proportion,  of  stamped  indentures,  as  compared  with  others,  is  sliown  by 
the  return  of  the  distributor  of  the  district,  and  is  as  13  to  3000,  or  more.  I 
am  led  to  infer,  from  sources  of  good  information,  that  if  this  duty  wa.s  dimi- 
^ued  from  20^.  to  5^.,  every  manufacturer  would  avail  himself  of  the  benefit, 
he  having  a direct  interest  in  the  udvauccmeiit  of  his  servant,  who  would  become 

'^'orkman;  the  parent  would  benefit,  by  receiving  the  wages  of  his 
child  as  a compensation  for  his  board  and  lodging;  society  would  benefit,  by 
leanng  up  around  it  steady  and  industrious  youths;  and  I believe  the  Govern- 
benefit,  by  a considerable  increase  of  its  revenue,  from  sources 
P®  bitherto  considered  as  only  trifling. 

of  a ' pay  their  workpeople  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  tbc  .shape 

for  bills;”  these  are  given  to  the  licads  of  the  several  clcpartmcnts;  lake, 

e ^be  priming-room,  where  12  men,  24  women,  and  12  children  are 

P nian  receives  a list  from  the  counting-liousc  of  the  whole 

then^'  ' « amount  due  to  each  carried  out  against  their  names.  They 
^ T ” favourite  public-house  or  becr-shop,  of  which, 

takeQ  are  upwards  of  400  of  the  lowest  deseviption.  The  landlord 

auer  sufficient  coin  to  meet  the  denvand,  and  invariably  expects 

Buses”  f ^ certain  quantity  of  beer  shall  be  “drunk  on  the  pre- 

iDoraiitv^'^  prwilege  bestowed.  I need  not  observe,  that  these  dens  of  im- 

Biischief  occasions,  crowded,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  much 

• borne  of  the  better-disposed  of  the  people  obtain  their  change  of 
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StATFonDSHiaK  respectable  tradesmen,  who  gaiu  a profit  by  the  sale  of  goods,  or  receive  five 
Po^tBB.  pejrcent.  discount.  There  are  other  practices  peculiar  to  the  people  them. 
Report  b<r  selves  whlch  have  a bad  tendency,  and  are  called  by  them  “ wedding  ales,” 
s.  Scr/twn,  Esq.  « foot  ales,”  and  “ changing  or  parting  ales.”  By  this  is  understood,  when  a 
party  in  either  department  is  married,  or  joins  or  leaves  for  another  place,  he  ot 
she ' is  expected  to  treat  all  round,  and  may  expect  rough  usage  if  they 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  “ law.”  I have  seen  young  women  who  had  taken  the 
teetotal-vow,  placarded  on  the  walls  and  beams  of  their  workships  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  the  exaction  ; and  this  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  regulated  facto- 
ries that  I have  met  with. 

27.  No  macLineiy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  required,  except  at 
the  grinding-mills,  -which  are  generally  detached  from  tlie  premises,  and  in  which 
children  have  no  duties  to  perform.  Surgical  diseases  are  therefore  of  seldom 
occurrence. 

28.  The  subjoined  return  of  the  weeldy.  Sabbath,  and  infant  schools,  with  the 
numlier  of  places  of  worship,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  conclusive  evidence  that  no  efforts 
are  spared  on  the  part  of  ilie  wealtliy  classes  to  afford  ample  opportunities  to  the 
yoiiuger  branches  of  the  community  of  acquiring  moral  and  religious  education. 
Indeed  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  part  of  the  country,  certainly  none 
that  I have  visited,  where  such  examples,  “ so  worthy  of  all  imitation,”  are  to  be 
met  with : — 
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STAFFORDSBias  RsTunN  of  Da.t  Schools  in  the  district  «f  the  Staffordshire  Potteiues,  1841. 

Forts&iss. 

Report  by 
S.  Soriven,  £sq. 


29.  I almost  tremble,  however,  when  I contemplate  the  fearful  deficiency  of 
knowledge  existing  throughout  the  district,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
to  this  increased  and  increasing  population, and  would  willingly  leave  the  evidence 
to  speak  for  itself,  did  I not  feel  that  I should  ill  discharge  my  duty  were  I to 
shrink  from  the  task ; on  an  examination  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  which  I have 
the  honour  to  forward  from  Cobridge,  Burslem,  &c.  8cc.,  it  will  appear  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  persons  therein  named  can  neither  read  nor  write.  An 
inference  may  be  possibly  drawn  that  I may  have  been  partial  in  my  selection  of 
them,  but  I beg  distinctly'  to  be  understood  as  having  ou  all  occasions  had  them 
before  me  irrespective  ot  any  educational  competency  they  may  have  possessed. 
But  it  is  not  from  ray  own  knowledge  that  I proclaim  their  utter,  their  absolute 
ignorance.  I would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  pastors 
and  masters,  and  it  will  appear  that  as  one  man  they  acknowledge  and  lament 
their  low  and  degraded  condition.  My  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  this 
state  of  things  is  attributable  to  the  three  following  causes. 

30.  The  first,  and  perhaps  most  prominent,  I conceive  to  be  that  of  sendiug 
children  at  too  early  a period  of  life  to  labour  from  morning  till  night,  iu  hun- 
dreds of  cases  for  15  or  16  hours  consecutively,  with  the  intermission  of  only 
a few  minutes  to  eat  their  humble  food  of  “ tatees”  and  “ stir  pudding,”  aiw 
where  they  acquire  little  else  than  vice,  for  the  wages  of  or  2j'.  per  weekj 
whereby  they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  attending  a day 
or  evening  school. 

31.  Another  is  the  total  ind^erence  of  parents,  who,  although  in  numbedess 
instances  earning  from  2^.  to  3^.  or  4/.  per  week,  and  not  requiring  the  early 
labour  of  their  offspring,  nevertheless  care  so  little  about  their  immediate  or 
future  welfare,  as  to  be  equally  satisfied  whether  they  continue  in  igooranceor 
not. 

32.  A third  is  doubtless  the  poverty  of  others  unemployed. 

33.  In  all  the  schools  2d.  per  week  is  required  from  every  pupil,  whicii, 
although  trifling  in  amount,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  ; instances,  bappiih 
are  not  wanting  in  which  benevolent  persons  contribute  this  stipend  to  the  cliil" 
dren  of  industrious  and  deserving  parents,  who  have  during  the  recent  depres- 
sion of  trade  been  thrown  out  of  work. 

34.  There  are  in  the  district  Sunday-schools  belonging  to  the  church,  and  to 
dissenters  of  many  denominations,  but  chiefly  to  Methodists  of  the  “ Wesleyant 
“ New  Connexion,”  “ Christian  Associatmn,”  and  Primitive”  connexio^ 
In  these  are  congregated  immense  numbers  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
practice  of  all  is  to  open  their  doors  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
them  at  half-past  ten,  when  they  retire  to  the  religious  worship  of  their 
tive  churches  or  chapels  : to  open  again  at  one  o’clock,  and  retire  at  bal  p* 
two  generally,  for  the  same  purpose,  thus  giving  three  hours  of  i^straction. 
dedueting  halfan  hour  for  prayer  and  siugiug,  with  which  they  coraroencetoe 
duties.  There  are  defects  in  the  system  of  Sunday-school  training  rbe 
arises  the  fact  of  children  whose  depositions  I hand  you  from  BursM 
very  pride  of  the  potteries,  their  very  seat  of  learning,  being  so 
Ignorant  as  not  to  know  one  letter  from  another,  and  yet  regularly  “ atteco 
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„ j«^_schools.”  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  in  an  educational  point  of  STAFFoaosBiaa 
''■•fw  tiev  are  not  doing  the  good  which  is  attributed  to  them  : lirst,  on  account 
'f  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  schooling ; next,  from  the  absence  of  writing,  Report  by 
°Dd  other  such  secular  instruction ; and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  teachers,  Kiq. 

who  ^^th  honour  be  it  spoken,  are  eight-tenths  of  the  working  classes,  yet 
uneaml  to  the  task  of  teaching.  I do  not;  mean  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
S^lay-schools  as  a source  of  religiom  knowledge,  which  by  some  is  consi- 
dered the  basis  upon  which  all  others  should  be  built,  or  from  the  moral  effects 
resultiog  from  the  congregating  of  children  in  religious  places,  or  from  asso- 
ciatin'^ wth  religious  friends,  but  would  rather  give  my  humble  praise  to  the 
nany^ects  who  nave  with  such  determined  efforts  striven  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  infidelity,  profligacy,  and  drunkenness,  and  continue  with  pious  zeal,  in 
imitation  of  their  founder,  to  extend  the  knowletlge  and  love  of  God. 

35.  On  a reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the  several 
townships  17  day-schools,  upon  either  Dr.  Bell’s,  the  Lancastcrian,  or  the 
Infant  system;  but  in  the  attendance  upon  these,  as  compared  with  the 
Sunday-schools,  there  is  a sad  falling  off ; nearly  all  of  them  are  hamlsome  and 
capacious  edifices,  and  capable  of  holding  and  seating  comfortably  four  times 
the  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance. 

36.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Stoke,  Long- 
ton,  Burslem,  Dale  Hall,  aiulTunstall;  these  are  noble  institutions,  and  do  honour 
to  the  respective  inhabitants.  The  boys  and  girls  have  their  .separate  rooms, 
which  are  lofty,  dry,  well  ventilated,  warm,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to 
their  purposes ; and  each  has  its  master  or  mistress,  who  has  generally  been 
truoed  at  one  of  the  normal  schools,  and  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  well  quali- 
fied for  bis  duties.  It  bar.,  however,  uot  been  my  fortune  to  find  much  order  or 
decorum  in  the  children,  or  cleanliness  in  the  rooms  they  occupy. 

37.  Most  of  the  schools  belong  to  the  National  Society,  and  are  therefore 
upon  Dr.  Bell’s  system,  and  do  not  admit  the  children  of  other  denominations, 
unless  they  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  ; at  least  such  is  the 
general  mie,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  dep.arted  from.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  district  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Kilhamites,  or  new 
Methodist  connexion  ; and  that  the  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists 
orRanters,  prevail  in  immense  numbers,  and  constitute  perhaps  four-fifths  of 
the  population ; that  they  have,  within  a few  years,  erected  at  their  own  ex- 
pense a vast  number  of  cliapelsof  great  beauty  aud  magnificence,  together  with 
detached  Sunday-schools  in  all  respects  corresponding;  so  that  they  may  not 
have  the  pecuniary  means,  however  much  they  may  have  the  inclination,  to  build 
daj-schools  for  their  children.  Tha  rule  above  alluded  to  in  the  National 
School  necessarily  excludes  them  ; hence  the  insignificant  number  of  those  tliat 
attend.  Independent  of  this,  monitors  are  appointed  over  each  class.  Boys,  as 
well  as  girls,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age,  are  sent 
to  work;  these  monitors  are  therefore  very  young,  and  possess  only  the  ability 

read  “a  bit”  themselves,  or  it  may  be  spell.  Parents  even  of  the  church 
have  a strong  objection  to  nay  the  weekly  2d.,  .‘Id.,  or  4d.  for  their  children  to 
he  made  the  monitors  of  otners,  or  to  their  receiving  instruction  from  others  as 
such;  see  the  evidence  of  James  Huhne,  No.  46,  wlio,  although  he  could  not 
'^^8  otie  of  the  most  intelligent  lads  that  I have  met  with;  he  depones 
that  they  put  lads  over  me  that  could  na’  read  better  tlian  meesel,  and  when 
T a,  hard  word  they  used  to  say,  Go  on,  go  on ; put  it  off,  put  it  off ; so 
^ ^ father,  and  he  took  me  away.” 

oo-  There  is  only  one  school  upon  the  British  system  throughout  the  town- 
j 'P^j^^thatat  Hanley,  a superb  edifice  of  its  kind,  open  to  the  children  of  every 
euommation  of  Christians,  comparatively  well  filled  and  regulated.  There  are 
'eial  iD^nt'Schools  well  conducted,  but  the  numbers  attending  them  are  very 
Qt-  y*  Amongst  them  I may  mention  one  under  the  management  of  Jane 
National  School  of  St.  John’s;  here  1 selected  many  of  the 
xrrA  whose  proficiency  perfectly  astonished  me,  and  speaks 

beof  industrial  schools  of  any  kind.  These  would  appear  to  me  to 

osture  f value  to  the  children  of  both  sexes  in  such  a place  as  this,  as  the 
40  I „ has  peculiar  claims  for  such, 

kndeii- W I Fenton  there  are  Mechuuics’  Institutes  for  adults  well  at- 
» nanley  has  336  members,  a good  library  of  1 500  volumes,  reading-room,  and 
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SiAFFoaDSHiRi  class-rooins  for  drawing,  engraving,  and  cbemistry,  these  arts  being  essentially 
Potties.  necessary  to  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufactories  : if  something  of  the  kinj 

■neport  by  could  be  established  for  younger  persons  I doubt  not  but  that  it  would  prove  of 

S.  Scrreen,  E'q.  immense  importance  to  them  in  alter  life. 

41.  The  preceding  communications  from  Messrs.  Davis,  Goddard,  Garner,  and 

Harding  will  convey  some  facts  relating  to  the  medical  topography  of  their  re- 
spective places  of  residence.  u i 

42.  I feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  gratifying  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  visits,  whether  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  cabin  at  the 
pit’s  mouth,  or  in  the  humble  cottage,  I have  been  received  with  the  utmost 
respect,  kindness,  and  hospitality ; not  the  result  of  any  merits  of  my  own,  or 
of  a previous  knowledge  of  the  people,  for  I came  amongst  them  a total  stranger, 
hut  from  an  impression  that  something  was  about  to  be  done  to  regenerate  the 
youthful  population  from  a state  of  moral  degradation  and  ^hjsical 
measure  which  I believe  would  be  hailed  with  gladness  and  satisfaction. 

I have  the  honour  to  he.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  SCRIVEN. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  1. 

A few  Rem.\rk3  on  the  General  and  Sanatouy  Condition  of  the  Town  of  Hanlet  and 
Shelton,  and  its  lohabitams,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  Health  of  the  Children  of 
the  Working  Classes. 

Appendix  No.  1.  The  position  of  the  town  being  elevated,  and  upon  the  brow  of  a hill,  it  is  consequently 

exposed  to  the  winds  from  all  quarters,  but  more  especially  to  the  norlh-east,  for  a valley  ap* 
jn-oaches  the  town  in  this  direction,  end  sen'es  to  give  force  and  increased  effect  to  the  cold 
winds  which  prevail  from  that  quarter.  It  is  to  this  elevated  position  and  free  ventilation  ihit 
I am  disposed  to  attribute  our  comparative  exemption  from  epidemic  and  certain  endemic 
diseases,  especially  to  the  common  fever  of  the  country,  which  in  the  summer  and  autumn  more 
particularly  prevails  in  the  surrounding  towns  of  Burslem,  Newcastle,  and  Stoke;  whilst  Has- 
ley  and  Shelton  suffer  much  less  from  the  disease.  But  owing  to  this  position  and  particular 
exposure  to  the  most  ungenial  wind  of  the  heavens,  the  norlh-east,  I conceive  a peculiar  cha- 
racter is,  to  a certain  extent,  given  to  the  diseases  of  the  town — pulmonary  afieclions  prevul- 
ing  very  extanavely.  The  direction  in  which  the  streets  are  built  might  have  slightly  coun- 
teracted this  unfavourable  exposure,  but  unfortunately  the  inhabitants  nave,  no  doubt  in  igno- 
rance and  without  design,  given  it  increased  effect  by  arranging  moat  of  the  streets  on  the 
north-east  and  eastern  side  of  the  town  in  a direction  parallel  to  ine  current  of  the  wind  when 
it  blows  from  this  quarter. 

There  is  a small  closely-built  district  near  the  centre  of  Hanley,  called  Chapel  Field,  and 
a series  of  blind  streets  branching  off  from  the  main  street  in  Shelton,  both  which  places  are 
crowded  with  iuhabitants  living  in  squalid  poverty.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  spots, 
but  especaally  the  children,  have  a peculiarly  sickly  aspect,  most  probably  from  the  poor  and 
improper  food  they  take,  conjoined  with  the  impure  air  they  breathe.  Numbers  of  children 
die  during  infancy  in  these  quarters  of  the  town,  and  fevers  and  other  epidemic  diseases  pre- 
vail there  most  extensively  and  in  their  most  virulent  forms. 

In  different  parts  of  the  town  and  on  its  outskirts  there  are  many  stagnant  pools  in  which 
vegetable  matter  is  constantly  undergoing  a process  of  putrefaction,  for  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  steeping  hazel-rods  in,  to  render  them  more  pliant  in  the  use  to  which  they  are 
applied,  that  of  forming  crates,  in  which  the  earthenware  of  the  neighbourhood  is  padc^ 
Besides  these  sources  of  unhealthy  emanations,  there  are  three  or  four  eslablishoients  oa  th* 
outskirts  of  the  town  for  boiling  and  calcining  bones  on  a large  scale,  which  frequently  inui* 
date  the  neighbourhood  with  very  offensive  odours.  But  I have  never  been  able  to  trace  sick- 
ness directly  to  either  of  these  kinds  of  emanations,  the  work-people  themselves  enjojdng&s 
good  health  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  inhahitards  may  be  generally  distingviahed  as  follows ; They  consist  inainly  of  wort 

people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china,  and  the  various  trades  sub- 
sidiary to  this  manufacture.  Thereat  are  master  manufacturers, shopkeepers,  and  professional 
men.  Of  the  various  branchas  into  which  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  dividwl,  Mr. 
Scriven,  the  highly  respectable  Sub-Commissioner,  will,  I believe,  give  a detailed  account 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  auxiliary  occupations,  such  as  those  of  designers,  engravers, 
cratc-makcrs,  paper-makers,  colour- makers,  lawn-weavers,  colliers,  &c.  . , 

In  these  various  trades  women  and  children  are  employed  as  well  as  men  very  extensively. 
Children,  too,  are  employed  from  an  early  age.  They  thus  acquire  an  unhealthy  aswet, 
the  seeds  of  various  diseases  sown  in  their  constitutions,  and  are  largely  precluded  from 
elemcntaiy  education  which  should  be  obtained  in  childhood. 
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The  vases  paid  in  this  neighbourhood  are  good,  better  than  those  of  most  other  manufac- 
t«rin»  districts.  Habits  of  improvidence  prevail  notwithstanding  extensively ; audit  not  im- 
rrequenlly  happens  that  men  who  draw  Zl.  a-week  for  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  child- 
dren,  su4r  some  of  the  evils  and  many  of  the  irregularities  of  poverty. 

Intemperance  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  a serious  evil  amongst  the  working  class.  Many  of 
them  allowing  their  families  almost  to  starve  and  to  beg  in  order  that  they  may  indulge  in  this 
rice  The  number  of  public-houses,  beer,  and  spirit-shops  being  great,  and  the  latter  appear- 
ino  to  enjoy  a very  prosperous  trade.  A Tee-lotal  Society,  not  mvich  encouraged  in  the  town, 
Ijm  probably  done  something  to  check  the  consumption  of  these  fluids,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
loo  little  to  be  appreciable.  Its  effects  are  more  apparent  in  having  seemingly  reformed  a 
few  most  notorious  and  abandoned  drunkards. 

The  females,  from  being  employed  from  an  early  age  in  the  manufactories  as  transferrers 
painters,  burnishers,  &c„  do  not  acquire  those  domestic  habits  which  would  best  fit  them  for 
housewives  and  mothers : and  it  frequently  happens  that  when  they  are  bearing  chiklreTi  they 
continue  to  labour  in  the  manufactories,  and  send  out  their  infants  to  nurse  during  the  day. 
This  is  a source  of  great  mortality  amongst  infants,  for  they  are  fed  hy  their  nurses  chiefly 
mth  bread  steeped  in  water,  and  they  early  become  sickly,  and  die  of  various  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  those  of  the  chest,  or  head. 

With  respect  to  education,,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  abundance  of  Sunday-schools,  with  their  numerous  attendants,  I consider 
to  be  in  a very  imperfect  state.  From  the  children  being  received  at  so  early  an  age  in  the 
manufactories,  to  produce  money  for  their  parents,  their  attendance  at  school  is  very  brief  and 
incomplete.  The  parents  in  general  satisfy  themselves  by  sending  their  children  for  a few 
hours  on  a Sunday  to  a Sunday-school,  where  the  methods  of  instruction,  even  in  the  elc- 
mentaiy  branches,  are  very  imperfect,  and  administered  too  frequently  by  incompetent  hands. 
This  is  a serious  evil  attendant  on  a Sunday-school  education,  however  numerous  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  it.  It  serves  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  parent  with  the  impression  that  he  is 
educating  his  child  witltout  abridging  nis  hours  of  work,  whereas  the  instruction  is  of  the  most 
slender,  unmethodical,  and  inadequate  kind,  and  seasons  of  relaxation,  so  essential  to  the 
erowth  and  health  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  minds  of  children,  are  almost  altogether  precluded. 
It  is  to  be  feared  they  tend  also  to  disseminate  illiberal  sectarian  views. 

A Mechanics’  Institution  has  existed  in  the  to\vn  for  14  years.  Hie  number  of  members 
haa  for  some  years  ranged  only  at  from  200  to  300.  It  possesses  an  excellent  library  of  up- 
wards of  1500  volumes,  a reading-room,  classes  for  drawing  and  chemistry,  and  latterly 
elemeDtary  classes.  The  drawing  class  has  always  been  well  attended — (his  art  being  so 
useful  to  {hose  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  proportions  of  the 
different  classes  of  persons,  members  of  the  institution,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabic  : — 

IS30.  1640. 
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In  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  neighbourhood,  earthenware  and  china,  in  the  collieries, 
Md  some  other  subsidiary  branches,  there  are  many  employments  injurious  to  the  health. 
fhe materials  of  the  ware,  such  as  flint  and  clay,  are  prepared  in  the  moist  state;  hut  in  the 
process  of  baking  china,  ground  flint  is  used  to  imbed  each  piece  of  ware  in  as  it  goes  into  the 
wen,  m order  that  it  may  not  undergo  any  change  of  shape  when  at  an  intense  heat  After 
tb^8  ware  has  been  baked  this  fine  powder  has  to  be  brushed  off.  Females  are  employed  in 
ttis  prrass,  sometimes  children.  The  irritating  dust  they  inhale  in  this  occupation  frequently 
pres  rise  to  cough  and  other  pulmoniiry  ailments,  which  sometimes  terminate  in  phthisis. 

of  the  processes  through  which  the  wave  passes,  at  an  early  stage  of  its  production,  are 
ttrried  on  in  apartments  considerably  heated.  The  plate-makev,  and  all  those  who  make 
iw  M v’  rooms,  adjoining  which  there  is  another  apartment  called  the  stove,  as  it.  is 

a ed  by  a stove  to  about  1 30*  Fahr.  A little  boy,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  is  kept  con- 
a°  y mniung  between  the  plate-maker,  from  whom  he  receives  the  plate  or  dish  newly  formed 
^ould  and  the  stove,  into  which  he  carries  this  mould  with  the  moist  plate  upon  it. 
cientl  charged,  are  ranged  upon  shelves  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  su(H- 

liberates  the  mould  and  carries  it  hack  to  receive  a new  layer  of  clay. 
ciMSfvt  I*’  under  13  years  of  age,  besides  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  are 

food  nW  ^ laborious  occupation,  being  kept  on  tlie  nm  from  morning  to  night  A 
vach  of  sometimes  make  from  400  to  500  plate.s  in  a day,  generally  about  320, 

separately  removed  into  the  stove,  and  another  mould  returned — all 
to  what  ®"®tl  by  one  boy.  Besides  which,  some  plate-makers  even  require  their  boys 

Weluirm''*p  clay,  which  is  a very  laborious  process,  and  consists  in  lifting 

*aurcnde^\°  throwing  them  forcibly  down  on  a hard  surface,  to  free  it  from  air 

P“lmoiiarv  * compact  These  boys  are  usually  thin  and  pale,  and  frequently  suffer  from 
Another  ri"  ‘^^seases.  Sickness  prevails  among  them  extensively. 

*®nnation  of  occupations  used  is  that  in  which  metallic,  oxides  are  used  in  the 

* glazes  and  coloui-s,  and  in  their  application  to  the  ware.  These  concern  the 
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brancbes  of  the  dipper,  the  ground-layer,  &c.  The  processes  themselves  will,  I bnemo 
doubt,  be  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Scriven.  'J'he  dipper  has  his  hands  frequently  Ir. 
mersed  in  a glaze  liquor  containing  white  lead.  Glazes  may,  however,  be  made  free  from 
this  or  any  other  poisonous  ingredient ; and  a considerable  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  itci 
components  of  glazes  has  taken  place  of  late.  Tlie  dipper  is  particularly  liable  to  constipaiioo, 
indigestion,  painter’s  colic,  and  ultimately  paralysis.  He  is  attended  by  two  boys,  who,»s 
they  handle  the  ware  covered  with  the  glaze,  arc  e.xposecl  to  like  evils  with  himself.  But  the 
most  pernicious  occupation  is  that  of  the  ground-layer.  He  applies  metallic  oxides  to  the 
ware,  previously  coated  with  a viscid  substance,  as  colouring  matters,  in  the  state  of  impal. 
pable  powder,  and  inhales  this  in  great  quaiitilies.  The  consequences  are  painter’s  colic  and 
paralysis,  which  speedily  occur,  and  soon  render  him  uu6t  for  any  kind  of  work  whatever.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  occupation  of  the  manufacture,  and  usually  can  only  be  closely 
followed  for  a period  of  five  or  six  years  before  the  limbs  become  useless.  Some  manufactuters 
engage  their  dippers  to  alternate  this  injurious  occupation  with  some  other  not  interferingnith 
the  health.  And  others  have  made  regulations  in  their  manufactories,  for  those  engaged  io 
sufth  trades  to  wash  themselves  and  change  their  clotlies  before  they  go  to  their  me^  If 
these  regulations  were  general,  strictly  enforced,  and  made  incumbenton  all  branches  whouse 
these  pernicious  substances,  health  might  be  greatly  economized.  It  usually  happens  ihst 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  these  occupations  are  obliged  to  desist  from  them  early  in 
life,  and  they  frequently  drag  out  the  remainder  of  their  existence  in  a very  precarious  manner. 
Printers,  who  apply  patterns  to  the  ware  by  means  of  copper-plates,  have  a very  laborioia 
occupation,  carried  on  in  very  warm  rooms  to  make  the  oily  viscid  colours  work  freely.  They 
are  frequently  deformed  from  the  force  they  have  to  exert  on  their  presses,  in  a standing  pe» 
tion,  for  such  a number  of  hours.  Some  workmen  will  take  oS*  360  impressions  for  a unser- 
plate  in  a day.  Little  boys  sift  the  finely-pulverized  plaster  of  Paris  for  the  mould-msken, 
and  are  frequently  afifected  with  cough  from  inhaling  the  dust. 

China-painters  and  burnishers,  chiefly  females,  who  begin  early  in  life,  suffer  to  a smill 
extent  from  their  sedentary  labours;  but  engravers,  males,  who  likewise  commence  early, 
suffer  more  from  this  cause.  They  are  liable  to  indigestion,  consupation,  piles,  fistula,  ia. 
They  usually  carry  on  their  occupation  in  very  warm  rooms  ; and  their  want  of  exercise,  free 
aeration  of  ^e  blood,  and  perfect  assimilation  of  their  nutriment,  under  the  rircumstasce  of 
extreme  susceptibility  to  cold,  render  them  prone  to  pulmonary  diseases.  In  fact,  these  are 
the  most  serious  evils  of  their  occupation.  Compltunts  of  the  eyes  are  troublesome  to  them,  as 
to  all  other  engravers  and  persons  employed  on  minute  objects. 

Colliers,  who  employ  young  children  to  assist  in  their  labours,  are  a deformed,  sickly  class ; 
here,  as  elsewhere,  subject  to  fits  of  great  intemperance. 

The  preparation  of  oils  to  mix  with  the  colours  to  lay  upon  the  ware,  either  by  the  coppe> 
plate  or  pencil,  is  a very  offensive  and  unhealthy  occupation,  the  empyreumatievapours  arisiog 
from  them  in  the  process  being  exceedingly  disgusting  and  acrid.  ITiey  fill  the  whole  db- 
trict  of  the  town  in  which  they  napjjen  to  be  made  with  an  offensive  odour ; but  they  are  only 
required  in  small  quantities,  and  occupy  but  a short  lime  in  their  preparation. 

Of  the  various  manufacturing  ti-ades  carried  on  here  they  are  almost  all,  more  or  less,  un- 
favourable to /(niget-uV^.  It  may  be  considered  rare  for  the  work-people  to  die  at  a very  old  age. 

The  peculiar  diseases  of  the  neighbourhood  are  pulmonary  diseases.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption, asthma,  and  the  various  allied  complaints  will  be  found,  I have  uo  doubt,  bycM- 
suiting  the  tables  Mr.  Scriven  proposes  to  provide  from  the  register-books,  to  be  exceedi^y 
fatal  here.  The  effects  these  produce  in  the  offspring,  improper  food,  and  the  exposed  skua- 
tion  of  the  town,  will  account  for  the  great  mortality  amongst  Infants.  The  neighbourhood  b 
less  liable  to  accidents  of  a serious  nature  than  most  other  manufecturii^  neighbourhoods,  frtn 
the  circumstance  that  mac.lunery  is  scarcely  used  in  the  processes.  Those  occurring  in 
coal-pits  are  frequently  very  fatal.  The  number  of  children  accidentally  burnt  I consider  to 
be  frightfully  great.  The  carelessness  of  parents  is  the  grand  cause.  Amongst  those  of  a 
secondary  nature  may  be  mentioned,  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  common  coal  of  t® 
neighbourhood,  the  practice  of  having  very  large  house-fires,  the  frequent  want  of  fenders,  and 
the  absence  of  mothers  in  the  manufactories.  The  open  mouths  of  coal-mines  worked  out  are 
another  occasional  source  of  accidents  here. 

Besides  exposure  to  too  great  heat,  the  ventilation,  of  workshops  is  very  imperfect  in  man? 
cases;  whilst  in  the  kilns,  during  the  baking  of  the  ware,  draughts  of  cold  air  rush 
great  impetuosity,  and  tend,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  the  process,  to  render  those  expos*® 
to  them  liable  to  catarrhs. 

In  conclusion  I may  add,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  from  a residence  of  17 
this  town,  dunng  which  time  I have  practised  as  a surgeon,  that  children  are  sometimes  cmeg 
ovemqrked,  mthe  process  of  plate-making  especially,  and  that  in  other  labours,  and  « 
colhenes.  they  ^ exposed  to  veiy  unhealthy  occupations.  They  also  suffer  greatly  [rom  t» 
imnrmident  and  intemperate  habits  of  their  parents.  In  such  cases  their  clothingis  defecW- 
.1  nd  especially  towards  the  end  of  each  week  their  food  very  scanty.  Their  education  is  »- 
cwdingiy  imperfect,  and  the  religious  instrucUon  they  recwve  ougU  to  be  much  more  com- 
plete in  the  department  of  morals.  ® 

(Signed)  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Surgwi>- 
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Henley,  Staffordshire,  December  28,  1840. 

TnE  district  ia  which  1 have  acted  for  many  years  as  medical  officer,  consists  of  a large 
facturino-  town  with  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  together  with  a rural  district  of 
*”*"”derahle  extent,  not  so  thickly  populated. 

'*^The  condition  of  the  working  classes,  when  trade  is  good,  is  not  so  bad  as  will  be  found  to 
je  in  other  localities  of  equal  extent  and  population.  To  this  remark,  however,  there 
•II  he  some  exceprioos,  and  nt  the  present  time,  the  poor  inhabitants  are  suffering  severely 
want  of  employment,  and  many  of  them  arc  in  very  destitute  situations. 

The  prevailing  diseases  here  aro  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis  (acute  and  chronic) 

monia  hepatitis,  dropsy,  palsy,  and  rheumatism.  Those  arc  of  course  exclusive  of  the 
^ases  of  iiifants,  such  as  croup,  scarlatina,  moa-sles,  &c.  &c. 

Febrile  diseases  are  by  no  means  prevalent  hero  (speaking  comparatively),  the  synochus 
laliosa  is  the  most  common.  The  constant  decomposition  of  coal  in  large  quantities,  and  of 
a great  variety  of  mineral  substances,  may  be  one  cause  of  this  unfrequent  occurrence  of  the 
abw-e-mentioned  complaints.  These  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a groat  tendency  to 
produce  and  to  aggravate  all  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  in  some  measure  to 
account  for  the  great  prevalence  of  those  diseases  I have  already  pointed  out. 

There  is  one  existing  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  in  my  opinion  loudly  calls  for 
tlie  interference  of  the  proper  authorities.  I allude  to  the  neglected  state  of  some  of  the  coal 
pit  shafts,  which  are  not  now  in  use.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  guarded  by  a circular 
wall  10  or  12  feet  high,  which  renders  them  comparatively  safe ; but  many  others  remain 
withoift  any  fence  or  protection  whatever  ; accidents  liave  sometimes  arisen  from  this  cause, 
and  it  is  to  he  feared  a repetition  of  such  is  more  than  probable,  unless  some  means  are 
adopted  for  rendering  them  more  secure. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  thing  particularly  calculated  to  produce  disease  amongst 
einldren  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  nor  are  their  hours  of  labour  so 
rery  long,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  taking  sufficient  exercise  out  of  doors. 

I have,  &c. 

H.  HARDING,  Medical  Officer, 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Children’s  Henley,  Sioke-upoa-Trent. 

Employment  Commission,  &c. 

S,  Trafalgar  square,  Westminster. 
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Sir,  Sloke~upon-Tren.t,  Jav,7U0-y  1,  1841. 

Of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  nature  of  their  employment,  upon  tho  hoitllh  Appendix  No. 
of  the  working  class  of  this  district,  I believe  that  those  owing  to  the  noxious  properties  of 
lead  continue  among  the  most  deleterious.  But  cornplaintsowing  to  this  ciuisc  I believe  tx> 
be  less  common  and  less  severe  than  formerly,  owing,  I think,  to  attention  to  ventilation,  &c., 

00  the  part  of  the  masters,  to  greater  cleanliness  and  the  loss  frequent  use  of  spirituous  drinks 
on  the  part  of  the  work-people,  and  to  the  difference  of  chemical  composition  which  has  taken 
place  it  the  glazes,  alkaline  aubstaucos  having  to  a great  extent  taken  the  place  of  metallic. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  system  by  the  action  of  lead  are  well  known,  and  as  such  are 
occasionally  seen  in  all  their  forms  in  this  district,  but  I believe  them  to  be  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated ty  some  of  the  sufferere  thomsplves,  for  the  object  of  exciting  coramisei-ation  or  ob- 
taining relief.  J , however,  believe,  that  epileptic  symptoms  are  likewise  not  uncommon,  and 
filch,  accompanied  with  a low  nervous  fever,  have  in  a few  cases  for  some  time  preceded 
death. 

I should  think  that  much  good  might  result  from  a scientific  inquiry  into  this  subject.  It 
B generally  admitted  that  it  is  unsafe  to  work  in  the  lead  before  eating  in  the  morning.  Plain 
pri^  directions  respecting  cleanliness,  &c.,  might  bo  given  to  the  work-people  and  placed  in 
their  work-rooms. 

Prom  the  occasional  use  of  purgative  medicines,  such  as  castor-oil,  the  ulkalino  sulphates 
tfMticolarly  if  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  in  reality  found  to  he  innocuous)  and  the  phosphate 
wsoda,  I should  anticipate  advantage.  A servant  in  this  place  took  iu  mistake  about  an 
wnce  of  extract  of  lead.  She  had  not  any  unpleasant  symptom,  though  there  was  reason  to 
Ueve  that  the  stomach  was  not  well  emptied.  The  above  saline  remedies  were  plentifully 
•tamistered,  and  apparently  with  the  best  effect. 

Ihc  operation  of  scouring  china,  from  the  flint  with  which  it  is  covered  in  the  biscuit  oven, 
be  injurious  to  those  employed  in  it  I have  seen  consumption  which  appeared 
properly  attributable  to  this  cause.  I should  think  that,  by  proper  measures,  these 
cts  might  likewise  to  some  extent  be  remedied. 

am  not  informed  if  children  are  employed  in  any  number  in  scouving  china.  I have  se- 
Ch'lT**  them  suffering  under  the  effects  of  lead, 
not  Bte  Qiuch  employed  in  rooms  healed  to  a high  temperature.  They,  however,  do 

off  tb  ^ them,  but  are  generally  in  a cooler  roont  adjoining.  Tliey  are  apt  to  throw 

®Bd  sometimes  walk  a considerable  distance  home  in  tlie  cold  air,  in  this 
The  ^ I have  seen  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  likewise  croup  in  these  children. 

dusting  on  the  coloured  grounds  on  china  is  prejudicial.  I do  not  know 
nonmo  ^ employed  in  this  department  I do  not  know  that  the  work-iwople  are 
° y Wquainted  with  the  degree  of  danger  attending  tlio  use  of  each  colour,  and  the 
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poisonous  or  noa-poisonous  nalure  of  soma  of  them  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  been  injgj. 
tigated.  • i i • 

A great  cauRO  of  the  mortality  amongst  young  children,  particularly  infants,  in  this  dis. 
trict,  (though  not  at  all  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  employment)  is  the  neglect  ofthm,^ 
in  many  instances,  from  their  mother’s  being  obliged,  from  necessity,  or  in  some  cases  choos. 
ing,  without  such  necessity,  to  absent  themselves  at  their  work  for  several  hours,  or  erenfot 
the  whole  day,  and  committing  them  to  the  cure  of  hired  attendants,  in  whom,  of  course,  k 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  uie  cares  and  attentions  of  the  mother  herself. 

The  above  is  all  I have  observed  pernicious  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  this  dis- 
trict, a manufacture  which  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  very  free  from  injurious  eB'ects  «a 

the  human  system.  ^ 

To  ■ Scriven,  Esq.  ROBERT  GARNER,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon. 


Appendix  No.  4. 


No.  4. 

Sin, 

Aoueeably  to  your  request,  I send  you  a few  remarks  relative  to  the  slate  of  health 
of  the  working  classes,  as  connected  with  locally  and  employment,  in  tliis  district  of  the  Sta(- 
fordshire  potteries,  in  which  I have  resided,  as  a medical  practitioner,  during  the  last  25 

yen™- 

This  town.  Lane  End,  or  Longtou,  is  supposed  to  contain  a population  of  about  12,000, 
and  is  chiefly  situated  on  a gentle  acclivity  with  good  drainage.  It  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  conveyed  in  pipes  from  reservoirs  about  a mile  distant,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  rent-charge  of  this  indispensable  article  is  moderate,  being  ahost 
IW.  per  week  to  each  house  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes.  Coal  is  also  plentfful  and 
tolerably  cheap.  An  abundant  supply  of  these  two  requisites  conduces  greatly  to  the  liealtli 
and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

Although  the  district,  abounding  in  coal  and  therefore  haring  a clay  subsoil,  is  humid,  I. 
am  not  aware  that  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  any  peculiar  disease  arising  from  locahly,  nor 
do  I think  that  the  mortality  is  greater  here,  than  in  other  manufacturing  districts. 

If  any  exception,  however,  were  made  to  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  to 
disease,  it  would  be  with  reference  to  consumption,  which  occasions  a great  proportion  of  the 
deaths  that  occur. 

Several  circumstances  seem  to  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  ; viz.,  the  huoi- 
dity  of  the  air;  the  gi-eat  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to  which  some  of  the  work-people  are 
exposed  in  their  em^oyment ; and  the  injurious  effects  which  one  or  two  branches  have  npen 
the  pulmonary  oigaus.  Most  of  the  workshops  are  well  ventilated,  but  the  heat  of  some  of 
them,  is  raised  much  beyond  the  healthy  standard.  Much  of  the  evil  produced  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  heat  to  cold,  might,  however,  be  obviated  by  flannel  clothing  being  wora 
next  the  skin,  and  by  more  cautious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  themselves  witli 
respect  to  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold ; but  an  improvement  so  palpable,  will  never  I* 
effected,  1 fear,  until  the  working  classes  are  better  iiiformed  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing health. 

The  scouring  of  china,  being  a very  injurious  employment,  claims  peculiar  attention. 
ware,  in  the  clay  state,  is  placed,  during  the  process  of  firing,  in  pulverized  flint,  fromwliicli 
it  is  afterwards  cleaned  by  what  is  termed  “scouring.”  The  “scourers,”  cliiefly  yousj 
women,  necessarily  inhale,  the  room  being  literally  filled  with  dust,  the  fine  particles  of  flint, 
which  produce  similar  effects  to  what  is  proviiicially  denominated,  in  the  Sheffield  made,  "the 
grinder’s  rot;  ” something  might  be  done,  perhaps,  to  lessen  this  evil,  if  judicious  precautioe- 
aiy  measures  were  adopted.  1 have  suggested  the  use  of  a wet  sponge,  so  adapted  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  that  the  air  of  respiration  must  necessarily  pass  through  it.  This  would 
effectually  prevent  any  solid  body,  however  impalpable  might  be  its  state,  from  being  incited; 
but,  at  present,  whether  arising  from  the  novelty  of  tho  plan,  the  trifling  trouble  which  its 
adoption  would  occasion,  or  from  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  beingcarelfss 
of  the  impending  danger,  I have  not  been  able  to  get  the  experi  ment  l ried.  „ 

“ Slip  making,’’ or  preparing  the  clay,  U another  unwholesome  occupation.  “Tlieclay 
is  prepared  by  boiling  the  composition  to  a proper  consistence  on  kilns,  and  during  the  proces 
of  evaporation,  the  room  is  filled  with  dense  aqueous  vapour.  Qlie  men  engaged  in 
branch  suffer  severely  from  winter  cough  and  chronic  bronchitis ; and  but  few  of  them,  if  they 
Survive,  are  able  to  perform  much  labour  after  the  age  of  60.  " Glazing  the  ware  " is  anoths 

branch  which  also  injures  health,  and  frequently  shortens  life.  All  glazes  contain  mote  * 
less  carbonate  of  lead,  which  renders  "dipping,”  or  “ olazing,”  a pernicious  occupation-  ww 
employed  in  this  department,  are  subject  to  colic,  epilepsy,  and  paralysis  of  the  fore-amis, 
which  incapacitates  them  from  labour.  As  the  “ dippers,”  however,  only  require  the  first  anil 
second  fingers,  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand,  to  be  denuded  while  dippiog,  to  enable  » 
finger  the  ware,  something  might  probably  be  done  to  diminish  the  risk  of  paralyw ; 
with  this  view  I have  recommended  the  use  of  long-sleeved  gloves,  impermeable  to  w*’®''' 
which  would  limit  the  portion  of  skin  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  glaze  within  very  narrow  bouiwa 
and  thereby  lessen  the  danger  from  absorption.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “china  scourers, 

I have  not  been  able  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion. 

I beg  to  add  that  if  any  of  die  fovegoine’obserrations  should  assist  in  furthering  the  bea^ 
Tolent  object  of  the  Commissioners,  I shall  be  much  gratified  in  having  made  the 
cation.  ® I am,  &c- 

THOMAS  GODDA^^’ 
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5EP0R.T  by  Samuel  Scriven,  Esq.,  on  the  Employment  of  Cliilcireu  and 
Young  Persons  in  the  Town  of  Leek,^  and  on  the  actual  State,  Condi- 
tion, and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young  Persons. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen,  Leek.  MaTck  16, 1841. 

1.  I HAVE  this  day  completed  my  inquiries  into  the  several  factories  of  this 
place  not  under  the  provisions  of  the  “ Factories’  Regulation  Act,”  and  proceed 
to  give  the  impressions  that  I have  received  as  it  relates  to  their  localities; 
and  the  condition  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  resident  working  population. 

2.  The  town  itself  is  open,  elevated,  remarkably  clean,  and  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a delightfully  fertile  and  undulating  country.  With  these  advun- 
taf'es  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  inhabitants  ai’c  free  from  any  parti- 
cular disease  ; but  the  reverse  is  actually  and  notoriously  the  case,  as  fevers  of 
the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  typhoid  type  have  prevailed  without  cessa- 
tion for  a period  of  yearn  and  continue  to  do  so  now.  Such  is  the  information  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  F.  Crouso,  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr.  Rowley,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Union. 

3.  The  absence  of  printed  forms  consequent  upon  the  alterations  in  them, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  extension  of  the  inquiry  to  “ young  persons,”  in 
pursuance  of  the  address  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Ashley’s  recent  motion,  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the  small  dwellings  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  the  result  of  which  is  a conviction  that  malaria  arises  from 
the  neglected  state  of  the  privies,  ditches,  and  bog  lands,  and  lanes.  One 
"shade”  belonging  to  Mr.  Newell,  in  London-street,  deserves  especial  notice; 
its  situation  is  in  a yard  at  the  back  of  a row  of  small  tenements,  each  having 
a privy  emptying  into  it,  and  nothing  more  provided  to  carry  off  the  filtli  than 
a rvide,  open,  shallow  gutter  leading  to  a cesspool  equally  exposed,  and  of 
itself  enough  to  poison  the  whole  neighbourlioorl.  The  passages,  staircase, 
and  rooms  of  the  shade”  arc  extremely  dirty.  I was  told  by  the  proprietor 
that  it  had  not  been  cleansed  for  a period  of  seven  years. 

4.  There  is  in  the  town  one  spacious  church,  and  five  chaj^Kils,  for  Wcslcyans, 

Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Catholics,  each  liaving  a Sunday- 
school,  and  a sick  and  burial  society  or  club  attached,  under  certain  printed 
regulations.  There  is  also  one  day-school  belonffinc  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  a 
small  am 


Mall  mechanics’  institute  of  three  years’  standing,  numbering  about  60  mcm- 


helper  ^°*^**^  having  one  ’’  gate,"  and  a boy  called  a 


todete  • — “ juay  uc  congregateu  unuerenesame  roor,  ic  is  umiouu. 

of  ,1,  all  times  who  is  resijonsille.  I have  confined  the  distribution 

the  prmtPfl  fnrr.,^  .i L ...i..  . .....  *1... 


Repni 
S.  Scriv 


5.  Of  the  five  manufactories  that  come  under  legislative  restrictions  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak,  except  that  they  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely 
well-regulated,  spacious,  lofty,  and  well-ventilated  establishments  ; and  that  I 
have  inspected  many  of  them  with  the  view  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
<^ifference  between  the  children  employed  therein,  and  others  in 
I ^^*'cbouses”  and  “ shades”  which  have  come  under  my  cognizance, 
it^'  t these  there  is  little  labour  done,  and  but  few  hands  cmployc<l,  as 
practice  to  give  the  silk  out  in  its  raw  state  to  underta7cer.% 


0 engage  to  return  it  full  weight,  wound,  doubled,  or  twisted,  as  the  ease 
y he:  these  undertakers  again  sublet  this  work  to  others,  hence  it  is  that 
almost  every  house  becomes  i ' . . . . 


_ . , .---V  UCI.U1UCS  a domestic  manufactory,  the  husband,  the  wife, 

rooin”^*1  those  of  their  neighbours,  being  occupied  in  the  upper 

g ' "'Inch  18  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  winding,  doubling,  or  weaving, 
are ill  't  is  necessary  to  have  what  arc  designated  “ Shades,”  which 

least  30  or  35  yards  length,  of  two  or  more  rooms,  rented 


tkt  work  for  whatever  warehouseman  or  master  they  please, 

. 0"gh  numbers  may  be  congregated  under  the  same  roof,  it  is  difficult 


*rcate  to  those  only  who  claim  the  control  of  the  whole, 

person,  story  is  generally  occupied  by  children,  young 

loethpi  women,  as  "‘piecersj’  “ winders,”  and  “ doublers,”  atteud- 

r reels,  and  bobbins,  driven  by  the  exertion  of  one  man  or  boy.  Their 

D 
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Town  or  Leek,  hours  are  rarely  prolonged  beyond  12  or  13,  deducting  from  these  two  fot 
Rep^by  mcals.  The  work  is  light  and  easy,  free  from  dust,  and  in  all  respects  com* 

s.ScjSen,feq.  patible  with  health  and  longevity.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling 
appear  to  pervade  the  whole,  as  evidenced  by  their  smiling  countenances  ^ 
good-humoured  challenges,  All  alive  01'  Indeed  I have  derived  great  pla. 
sure  and  satisfaction,  in  contrasting  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  con. 
dition  of  the  children  that  I have  met  with  here  with  those  in  the  district 
from  which  I have  so  lately  emerged,  where  on  the  other  hand  were  to  be  fonid 
too  often,  in  all  their  hideous  forms,  drunkenness,  proflipey,  a lurking  spiritof 
political  turbulence,  and  ignorance ; and  “ which  seemed  to  me,  a stranger,”  (in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  his  recent  address  to  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county,  which  I append,)  “ to  be  a state  of  things  quite  appalling.” 

7.  The  class  of  boys  called  “ helpers”  are  employed  by  the  workmen,  and  are 
occasionally  subjected  to  the  abuse  of  working  over-time  to  make  up  for  what,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  may  have  been  lost ; their  employment  is  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  the  most  arduous  and  fatiguing  of  all  others,  as  they  are  on  the  tret 
from  morning  till  night.  He  (the  boy)  takes,  first,  a rod  containing  four  bohbiu 
of  silk  from  the  twister  who  stands  at  his  “gate,”  or  wheel,  and,  having  fastened 
the  ends,  runs  to  the  “cross”  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  round  which  he 
passes  the  threads  of  each  bobbin,  and  returns  to  the  “ gate he  is  despatched  oa  a 
second  expedition  of  the  same  kind,  and  returns  as  before;  he  then  runs  up  to 
the  cross  and  detaches  the  threads,  and  comes  to  the  roller. 

8.  For  every  roll  the  master  gets  seven  pence,  for  every  day’s  work  the  boj 
gets  the  same.  Supposing  the  master  to  make  twelve  rolls  a-day,  the  boy 
necessarily  runs  fourteen  miles  1*^0  yards,  and  this  barefooted.  The  usual 
number  of  rolls,  however,  completed  in  the  day  is  eight ; but  if  the  man  neglects 
one  day,  he  works  the  harder  to  make  up  for  it,  and  rewards  the  boy  with  Id 
upon  every  one  made  beyond  the  “ shop-hours.”  I have  examined  many  of  them, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  injury  to  the  feet  or  ankles ; indeed, 
they  have  all  good  health,  and  are  notorious  tor  being  long  winded,  and  fast 
runners. 

9.  The  habitations  of  the  people  are  very  clean  and  comfortable,  generally 
well  furnished. 

10.  There  is  only,  as  I have  already  observed,  one  day-school,  superintended 
by  a most  excellent  master ; the  number  of  the  children  in  attendance  is,  how- 
ever, very  limited.  The  minrsters  and  teachers  of  the  church  and  chapel 
schools  are  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  the  education  of  their  Sunday  pupik 
most  of  whom,  I am  glad  to  say,  can  at  least  read,  and  many  write ; the  retunis 
will  best  speak  to  this  fact.  The  same  system  of  education  or  instruction  is  im- 
parted hei-e  as  in  the  Potteries,  on  the  Sunday,  and  is  confined  to  Scriptoral 
reading,  in  some  cases  writing,  and,  in  all,  catechetical  questioning,  with  prays 
and  singing. 

11.  On  the  whole,  whether  in  the  large  establishments  or  small  ones,  in  the 
private  dwellings  or  public  schools,  I believe  the  children  to  be  better  clothed, 
fed,  educated,  and  protected,  than  any  others  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  thatl 
have  ever  met  with. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  SCRIVEN. 
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Town  of  Leek. 

APPENDIX  (A). 


Sunday  Schools  in  Leek. 


PLACES. 

Cbildten. 

Tuachcra. 

1 Church  . . • . . 

422 

41 

*2  Wesleyan 

908 

78 

1 Primitive 

77 

13 

I Independent  .... 

160 

30 

1 Catholic  .... 

40 

G 

6 

1607 

lOS 

1.  Wesleyan  Day-scliool,  CO. 

• West  Street  and  Ball  Haye. 


APPENDIX  (B). 


LIST  OF  MANUFACTURERS  IN  LEEIt 


Not  under  tbe  Reoolations  of  the 


Messrs.  Gaunt,  Wardie,  and  Co. 
Ellis,  Russell,  and  Co. 
Haywood  and  Co. 

Johnson  . 

Newell 
Hasten 
Goodwin  . 

Colquhoun 

Hammerslcy  and  Co.  . 
Wardie  . . . 

Gauld  and  Lovatt  . 
Colbach 
Broster 

Leesou  . . . 

Tomkinson 
Harrison  . . 

Brunt  and  Lucas  . 
Milner  . 

Talton 


” Factories  Act,”  1841. 

Silk  Manufacturers. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 
Ditto. 

Dyers. 

Ditto. 

MunufacturerB. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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REPORT  by  Samuel  Scriven,  Esq.,  on  the  Employment  of  Children 
Yoxmg  Persons  at  several  Places  in  Worcestershire,  and  on  the  State,  Condition 
and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young  Persons. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen, 

Placbs  in  y.  Since  my  last  communication  from  Rugeley  I liave  visited  the  severs! 

oRCB^iHiRB.  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  Worcester,  Stourpoit,  and  Kidderminster. 

b|  2.  The  return  made  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lichfield  included  four  or  five  coact 
ven,  sq.  clock  manufactories,  which  I found  on  examination  were  of  so  unimportant  a 
character,  as  containing  so  few  young  persons,  that  1 determined  at  once  on  pro- 
ceeding  to  Tamworth ; here  tliere  were  two  cotton  factories,  tu'o  paper  factories 
and,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  the  totvn,  two  collieries  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Best  and  Co.,  called  Keddlebrook  and  Glasscott.  The  cotton  works  come  under 
the  “ Factories  Regulation  Act.”  In  the  paper  mills  I found  but  three  young 
persons ; in  the  collieries  seventeen,  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  adult  males. 

WORCESTER. 

3.  InWorcester  a return  was  made  from  Mr.  Hill,  the  Town  Clerk,  of  two  porcelain 
manufactories,  belonging  respectively  to  Mr.  Grainger  and  Mr.  Chamberljun;  one 
patent  nail  manufactory,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Hughes ; a pipe 
manufactory;  and  one  horse-hair  seating  manufactory,  belonging  to  Mr.  Webb; 
all  of  which  I visited.  In  the  first  two  a considerable  number  of  yoxmg  persons 
were  employed,  and  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference  in  their  appearance 
and  characters  as  compared  with  the  workpeople  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 
This  I could  only  infer  resulted  from  the  gi’cater  regularity  iu  theii*  houre  of  work, 
and  the  opportunities  thus  affoi-ded  them  of  acquiring  educational  knowledge,  as 
upon  all  occasious  they  laboured  only  from  six  to  six,  deducting  two  hours  for 
meals,  and  were  under  no  circumstances  allowed  to  remain  longer.  Tlieir  florid 
countenances  indicated  robust  health,  cheerfulness,  and  contentment.  Their  occuoa- 
tions  were  similar,  except  in  one  important  paiticular,  and  tluvt  is,  that  neither 
women  or  girls  were  employed  in  turning  or  tbrowiug,  these  depai'tments  being 
considered  in  the  potteries  tlie  very  hot-beds  of  profligacy.  Out  of  twentyJour 
persons  twenty-two  could  read  and  eighteen  could  write. 

4.  In  Mr.  Webb’s  manufactory  of  horse-hair  seating  I found  forty-two  pemDS 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  occupied  as  weavers  or  ” weaver  servers,”  with  thirty- 
two  male  and  twelve  female  adults.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  silk 
weaving  with  the  Jacquard  loom,  with  this  difference,  that  in  lieu  of  the  shuttle 
every  hair  is  served  separately  by  a boy. 

5.  Weavers  are  paid  by  the  yard,  and  complete  4 or  4i^  yards  per  day,  thereby 
earning  from  9rf.  to  L.  per  yard,  paying  their  seiwei's  by  the  week,  whether  they 
work  or  play,  an  amount  varj'ing  according  to  their  age  or  competency,  from  li- 
to  2s. 

6.  Many  of  them  become  weavers  at  a very  early  age ; I saw  three  or  four  at 
w'ork  not  exceeding  16,  and  one  below  14,  earning  his  7^.  per  week.  Their 
houi-s  of  labour  are  from  six  to  six,  and  ai-e  never  exceeded,  deducting  two  for 
meals. 

7.  Out  of  forty-six  boys,  thirty-four  could  read,  twelve  could  not,  sixteen  could 
write  tolerably.  In  this  case  I believe  the  deficiency  of  education  resulted  fi’Oin  * 
want  of  means,  as  it  ■mil  be  observed  their  wages  are  very  low,  and  work  not 
always  to  be  had.  All  of  them  appeared  healthy ; but  their  tattered  garments 
bespoke  extreme  poverty. 

8.  The  rooms  thi-oughoul  thetliree  factories  were  small,  low,  crowded,  excetd- 
iogly  dirty,  and  seldom  or  never  whitewashed. 

y.  In  Messrs.  Roland  and  Hughes’s  patent  nail  works  there  are  eightj-j® 
persons,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  are  employed  as 
tamers,  a ers,  and  engineer's;  the  women  as  pressers,  sorters,  lacqnerers,  ® 
packers ; and  the  children  as  panners  and  closers ; some  few  of  the  boys  assist  tne 
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asters'  the  work  is  easy  and  regular,  requiring  generally  the  sitting  posture,  and 
linsists  in  sorting  the  nails  and  placing  them  on  pans  of  sheet  iron,  perforated  for 

Tlieir  hours  of 


‘i'jQjrihem,  in  order  that  they  may  be  lacquered  in  numbers, 
orkare  inrai-iably  from  six  to  six,  deducting  two  for  meiJs,  which  they  always 
take  at  their  own  homes  ; their  wages  average  3«.  or  3jt.  6el.  per  week,  which,  is 
Baid  every' Saturday  night  Mr.  New,  the  manager,  states  (No.  362)  that  “nearly 
ail  of  thein  attend  Sunday  schools  and  have  learnt  to  read  and  write;  their  moral 
cLaracters  ai'e  pretty  good,  as  good  as  the  generality  of  children.  I do  not  see 
anv  difference  between  them  as  manufacturing  labourers  aud  others ; they  lu-e  as 
well  dressed,  as  well  fed,  and  as  well  conducted." 

10.  The  work-rooms  throughout  are  spacious  aud  healthy. 

11.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  once  fioiuished  here,  aud  was  considere»l  the  staple 
trade  of  the  place ; but  by  the  introduction  of  the  Berlin,  silk,  and  French  kid 
fabric,  it  has  become  almost  extitict.  There  are  one  or  two  warehouses  that  give 
out  the  materials  to  some  few  ^vorkinen,  who,  with  their  wives  aud  families,  are 
enqdoyed  at  their  own  homes  ; the  labour  was  divided  into  a variety  of  depart- 
ments, as  dressing,  sewng,  pointing,  welting,  topping,  and  buttoning;  aud  us  few 
families  would  undertake  the  completion  of  the  whole,  the  goods  soon  found  their 
wav  into  other  distant  districts,  even  as  far  as  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somersetshire, 
cousequently  throwing  great  numbers  out  of  employment : — See  tlie  evidence  of 
John  Wes  (No.  357),  who  states  “ the  trade  is  sent  to  other  parts,  and  has  become 
nothing  here  now.  My  wife  used  to  get  enough  by  gloving  to  support  all  the 
feimily,  hut  she  hjis  done  no  work  these  three  yeare  and  in  speaJiing  of  his  son,  he 
says,  “ 1 should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  kept  him  longer  at  school,  for  he  was 
very  sprack  at  learning,  but  I could  not  afford  it." 

12.  Considering  Worcester  therefore  as  anything  but  a manufacturing  town,  and 
the  few  engaged  being  mixed  up  with  so  large  a population,  I did  not  seethe 
desirahleness  of  issuing  educational  queries,  but  proceeded  on  to  Stourport,  w’here 
I found  a carpet  manufactory  belonging  to  Messrs.  Harris  and  Co.,  situate  in  a 
healthy  part  of  the  town,  which  I propose  to  embody  in  my  observations  ou  the 
manufactories  of  Kiddenninsiter;  there  is  also  an  extensive  iron  pot  foundry 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Baldwin  aud  Sou,  iu  which  a considerable  number  of  persoms 
are  employed  in  casting,  turning,  lining,  and  handling ; more  than  Iwo-thinls, 
however,  are  adults ; the  hours  of  work  iU'c  regulai'.  Wm.  Jinks  (No.  303)  .staites — 
“ We  all  come  to  work  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  at  six  in  tlie  morning,  ami  leave  at 
six  at  night ; we  are  allowed  one  hour  ami  a half  for  mojils,  which  wc  all  go  home  to 
take,  except  a few  of  the  men,  who  live  at  a diskince."  Again,  “ our  cnijdoyiucut 
agrees  witli  us  pretty  well.  I never  knew  of  uu  accident  happening,  except  in  the 
casting  house,  where  some  of  the  boys  get  a burnt  foot  or  Inuid  now  and  then ; the 
dust  that  flies  off  from  the  ware  in  the  turning  room  stuffs  us  up  in  the  nostrils, 
Tve  feel  dry  after  it but  he  adds,  “ I do  not  remember  anybody  that  has  suffered 
much."  iTiis  lad  could  neitlier  read  or  write. 


Placbs in 

WORCaSTBBSHlSS. 

Report  by 
S.  Seriven,  ksq. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 

13.  The  town  of  Kidderminster,  long  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  carpeting,  is 
hedthily  situated,  and  contains  an  estimated  population  of  22,000  or  23,000,  foui'- 
wthsofwhom  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it.  Other  fabrics,  such  sis 
wmbazeens,  button  coverings,  and  wuistcoatiugs,  were  manufactured  to  a considerable 
extent,  hut  are  now  almost  unheard  of,  they  being  rendered  to  the  public  at  lower 
pnees elsewhere,  as  are  also  the  desermtions  of  carpets  called  Scotch,  ICidderminstcr, 
superseded  by  varieties  of  Brus.sels. 

■R  f k spinning  mills  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pai’doe  and  Hoomans,  and 

>*  Cher  Lea,  wbick  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  and  other  factories 
onguig  respectively  to  Messrs.  Newcombe,  Talbot,  H.  Woodward,  Moreton, 
■ ana  J.  Humphries,  Butcher,  Holmes  and  Worth,  J.  Hojdvins,  Watson  and 
ns,  ^arher  and  Cole,  Dixon,  Henry  Bi-enton,  Wright  and  Crump,  Gough  and 
ns,  hoywtt  and  Stoddart,  Dobson  and  Son,  ICitely  and  Fawcett,  Hiles,  Bough, 
son  L.  and  J.  Humphries,  Humphi'ies  and  Barrett,  Pardoe  and  Hoomans, 
Woodward,  each  having  a warehouse  and  from  one  to 
se'eii  worlvshops.  ^ 

'vound^^  Vn  practice  for  the  mastere  to  give  out  the  yarns  previously 

^lbf>r  the  weavers,  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  which  they  expect 

abovpti  woven,  before  eleven  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  one  of  the 

njs  ol  the  following  week,  which  is  designated  “the  day  of  the  fall.” 
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16.  TTie  weaver  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  weaving  a piece  of  thirtj'-six  yard} 
in  six  days,  for  whicb  he  is  paid  per  yard,  or  piece,  according  to  the  particolif 
fabric,  whicli,  as  it  regards  Brussels,  is  either  “ combre,”  "point,”  or  "cross  point-” 
the  qualities  or  prices  being — ' 


Combre  . . 

Re^lar  Brnssels 
Common  dido  . 
Wilton  carpeting 
WiUoji  mg 
Medium  Pile  . 

Royal  Pile,  Combre  an 
Patent  rug  . . 

Florence  work  . 


t. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

. 0 

lOi  to  0 llj  per  yard,  < 

r 1 

13 

0 

>er  piece. 

. 0 

10  , 

. 0 

0 *, 

1 

10 

0 

ditto. 

. 0 

84 

, 0 

0 , . 

L 

5 

6 

ditto. 

. 0 

10  , 

. 0 

0 ,, 

1 

10 

0 

ditto. 

. 0 

U , 

. 0 

0 ,, 

1 

13 

0 

ditto. 

. 1 

3 , 

, 0 

0 ,, 

2 

S 

0 

ditto. 

d Point  1 

5 . 

, 1 

S4 

2 

17 

0 

dillQ. 

. 0 

4 , 

. 0 

0 per  foot. 

. 1 

0 , 

, 0 

0 per  yard. 

17.  Out  of  this  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  drawer,  coals,  oil,  aud  candles. 

18.  Every  Brussels  weaver  is  necessarily  obliged  to  employ  a child  or  joum 
person  to  assist  him,  whom  he  pays  by  the  week,  whether  working  or  plajiap 
their  wages  depending  upon  tlieir  aptness,  age,  or  skill,  or  upon  the  kind  d 
"simple”  they  may  have  to  draw,  namely,  combre,  or  point ; the  first  being  twk( 
as  heavy  as  the  last,  and  having  just  double  the  number  of  cords  aud  lashes,  beinj 
from  Qd.  to  5#.  6ti.'  per  week. 

19.  Weavers  very  frequently  employ  tlieir  own  children,  and  initiate  them  at  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  as  helpers,  for  four,  five,  or  six  hours  daily,  at  the  pool 
simple,  to  draw  wires,  or  to  “sei*ve  the  sword at  eight  or  nine  they  begin  as  drawer^ 
and  continue  in  this  capacity,  if  boys,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  weave,  vben  a 
many  cases  they  become  regularly  apprenticed  for  a term  of  yeai-s  to  a journeyman, 
who,  as  an  equivalent  for  board  and  lodging,  receives  half  their  earnings;  if  girls, 
at  eighteen  or  twenty,  they  either  become  winders,  or  leave  their  occupation  for 
some  other  at  one  of  the  mills. 


20.  Under  wholesome  and  proper  restrictions  I can  see  notliing  arduous,  un- 
healthy, or  debasing  in  the  nature  of  their  employment ; but  unhappily  it  is  rendered 
o^erwise,  in  the  highest  possible  degree.,  as  their  hours  ai’C  painfully  prolonged, 
unseasonable,  destructive,  and  most  demoralising.  The  wrong  lies  with  both 
masters  and  men. 

21.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  patterns  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpeting,  say  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred,  aud  these  almost 
constantly  changing  with  the  fashions  of  the  times ; some  continuing  as  it  were  bid 
a day,  while  others  remain  in  demand  many  years,  and  are  worKed  in  tiie  sane 
looms. 

22.  ’W'^lien  a new  figure  is  introduced,  one  loom  is  " set  up"  to  receive  it,  whid 

stands  the  master-  in  a cost  of  from  20«.  to  25a.  for  labour.  Tire  demand  may  te 
great  and  urgent ; and  as  the  whole  quantity  must  pass  through  one  loom  unlos 
the  manufacturer  determines  to  "set  up”  another,  the  health  and  strength  of  tk 
labourer  and  child  is  taxed  beyond  endurance,  as  they  must  work  early  aud  late  to 
accomplish  the  order ; and,  I regret  to  add,  the  sacred  hours  of  the  sabbath  are 
frequently  desecrated  by  such  practices. — See  the  Evidence  of  Chai-les  Bennet,  Wffi. 
Giflbam,  Thos.  Collins,  and  Jas.  Butler  weavers  (No.  398),  who  state  that  “this 
irregularity  we  consider  a great  injury  to  our  health,  and  to  the  health  and  morah 
of  our  children  It  is  also  destructive  to  our  domestic  comfort.  It  prevents  out 
sending  our  children  to  evening  schools,  which  we  should  certainly  otherwise 
as  well  as  attend  ourselves  to  places  of  public  evening  worship.  It  disables  us  aol 
them  by  the  excessive  toil,  for  we  have  worked  to  that  degree,  that  when  we  bar* 
got  home  we  have  had  no  stomach  for  food.  It  increases  our  expences  by  extra 
and  candles  l)oth  at  home  and  in  the  workshop,  and  deprives  others  of  their  fair 
pr^ortion  of  labour  without  rendering  us  a proportionate  benefit.”  _ , 

23.  Another  weaver  wiites,  in  answer  to  printed  queries  addressed  to  himaffll* 
man  of  cor^derable  reputation,  " That  several  of  the  masters  issue  orders  which 
not  be  fulfilled  on  the  week-days,  and  the  Sabbath  is  consequently  desecrated  ^ 
parents  and  children ; for  instance,  on  Sunday  last,  April  1 1th,  two  looms  at  win® 
children  were  employed  were  going  all  the  day,  one  belonging  to  Mr. 

another  to  Mr. and  he  says,  "Upon  Airtlier  consideration.  I thought j 

might  appear  invidious  to  name  only  two  of  the  manufacturers  who  permit  it,^ 
have  erased  their  names  ; but  the  practice  is  too  current  here ; the  men  are  aft^ 
of  giving  evidence  on  this  head  for  feai-  of  losing  their  laboui-.  I fear  non* 
been  given  to  Mr.  Scriven,  the  Sub-Commissioner,  on  this  account;  but  1 

my  duty  to  do  so.” 
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94  Tbomas  Carter  {’No.  375)  depones : — " I was  at  work  at  half  past  five  this  Places  ik 

and  should  have  been  tliere  now  (10  o’clock  p.w.),  but  for  you  ; there  is  ^o»<=*stbb8hibb. 
no  reo-^l'ar  houi-  of  coming  from  or  going  to  work.  When  we  have  to  finish  a piece 
for  the  Saturday  we  work  u])  to  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  night,  and  then  go  to  bed  ’till 
12  o'clock,  then  get  up  again  and  work  all  night  and  up  to  Saturday  evening,  after 
Tvorkioff  all  the  rest  of  the  week  before  very  hard;”  and  all  this  fatigue  endured 
irith  tlie  scanty  and  humble  metds  of  di7  bread  for  bresikfast,  and  *tatee.s  uud  salt 
for  dinner.”  He  says : — “ I gets  no  tea  and  have  had  nothing  since  one  o’clock,  I 
DuWif  have  a bit  of  bread  when  I get  home,  my  brothers  and  sisters  live  as  hard  as 
I do,  my  father  and  mother  harder  than  eithert  they  try  to  save  as  much  as  they 
can  for  we,  ’cause  we  works.” 

25.  Homer  Williams,  aged  11  (No.  380)  depones: — "I  don’t  like  much 
getting  up  at  night,  I would  rather  get  up  in  tlie  morning  and  stay  late;  when  I 
have  done  work  I am  very  tired,  tvhen  we  * fall  ’ I am  hardly  able  to  crawl  along 
the  streets  to  get  home,  and  sometimes  I go  wthout  food  all  the  morning  ; some- 
times for  breakfast  I get  a bit  of  toast,'  or  a bit  of  dry  bread  ; for  dinner  we  have 
nothing  but  tatees  and  salt,  at  others  a quarter  of  a.  ‘pound  of  bacon  between  seven 
o/us,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all." 

26.  Another  cause  of  irregulai'ity  in  the  working  hours,  attributable  to  manu- 
factures, arises  from  the  fact  tliat  but  few  of  them  keep  a stock  of  coloured  yarn 
beyond  that  which  is  necessaiy  to  meet  the  momentary  order;  hence  it  is  that 
weavers  and  drawers  ^vho  work  long  hours  for  months,  will  “ play”  many  days 
for  “bobbins/’ the  y'arn  having  to  pass  through  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  winding, 
and  the  frames  “fettling.” 

27.  If  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  demand  for  goods  should  require  it,  another 
pah  ofhauds  are  “ laid  on,”  so  that  the  loom  shall  not  stand  still  through  tlie  night ; 
the  twenty-four  hours  are  then  divided  between  each  pair,  and  they  Avork,  what  is 
technically  called  “ twelve  and  twelve,”  or  from  one  o’clock  mid-day  to  one  o’clock 
at  midnight,  and  vice  versd  for  weeks  and  months  together. 

28.  See  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Taylor  (No.  306)  who  states : “ I go  to 
work  at  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  moruiug,  and  leave  at  ten  or  Imlf-jmst  ten  at 
night,  winter  and  summer ; I work  sometimes  at  ttvclve  or  one  again  until  twelve 
tM  next  morning,  tliat  is  thirty-one  hours  out  of  thirty-six,  with  only  two  or  three 
hours  of  sleep,  and  only  one  meal  in  all  that  time  ; it  is  when  wo  are  worldug  for 
the  fall ; 1 sometimes  work  for  the  lUivstors  ttvolve  and  twelve  ; I do  nut  like  uight- 
work,  and  would  never  do  it  if  I could  help  it,  nobody  else  likes  it.”  Again, 

Louisa  Jaff,  aged  14  (No.  302),  slates;  “ I have  tvorked  at  night  for  a fortnight 
together;  I did  not  like  it;  I w'as  taken  ill  after,  and  had  infijiminatioa  of  my 
chest  and  fever  ; w;is  sick  six  mouths,  it  was  from  a cold  I took.”  Again,  Thomas 
Collins  (No.  398),  states : “ I shall  have  to  work  ‘ twelve  and  twelve’  for  the 
next  fortnight,  as  I have  orders  to  that  effect.”  Indeed  the  practice,  as  will  be 
seen  by  other  evidence,  is  common,  but  universally  condemned  by  workmen  and 
parents  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  manufacturers, 

29.  Mr.  Morton  says,  in  his  answer  to  the  printed  queries,  " Would  a pix>- 
hihition  of  night-Avork  affect  you,  and  in  what  way  ?”  “ No,  I should  approve  of  a 
generd  prohmition  by  law,  as  applied  to  both  men  and  children.”  Mr.  Harris 


5 compel  { 

answers,  " I hate  it.”  But  let  us  look  for  a moment  to  its  consequences  in  a 
moral  point : 

^ 30. 1 remarked  that  every  manufacturer  had  his  warehouse,  and  from  one  to  seven 
or  more  properly  manufactories ; these  are  large,  regular,  well-pro- 
poitoned  buildings  of  two  or  more  stoides,  divided  longitudinally  into  two,  tln*ee, 
or  more  departments  by  brick  par  titions,  each  containing  four  looms,  two  on  either 
j leaving  a passage  up  through  the  centre  ; they  are  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
^^Qd  Avide  throughout  the  town,  and  isolated  from  private  dwellings, 
“tel”  more  than  one  loom  in  the  Avhole  premises  is  Avorking 

j twelve,”  consequently  the  female  child  of  tender  years,  or  young  per- 

^ state  of  womanhood,  is  subjected  to  the  overtures  of  some 
5Dok a professed  and  finished  villain;  I have  never 
ofvirt” ^ upon  this  subject  without  having  been  assured  that  hundreds 

uous  girls  have  fallen  victims  to  such  treachery.  In  thei*eplies  to  the  printed 
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PtACKs  IN  queries  of  the  iadividual  before  alluded  to,  he  says,  “ The  unnecessary  plan  our 
WoBCi^sHiRE.  masters  have  of  working  wlmt  is  technicallv  callecl  ‘ t\velve  and  twelve,’  is  alike 
Report  by  destructive  to  the  healtli  of  parents  and  children,  but  especially  to  the  morals  ofthe 
S.  Scriwn,  Esq.  and  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  seduction  and  ruin  to  hundreds  of  females 

in  the  toivn,  \vithiniuy  knowledge  of  the  trade,  in  the  last  t'veuty-three  years.” 
Thirstfield,  the  inteEigent  surgeon  of  the  Union,  and  many  years  a practitioner  of 
the  town  (see  appended  letter),  states  that  “ From  the  constant  opportunity  in  tke  1 
workshops  great  immorality  takes  place  at  a very  early  age,  between  the  dramen,  I 
aud  frequent  instances  of  seduction  on  the  part  of  married  men  and  fatheuiif 
families  takes  place  by  facilities  afforded  by  the  solitary  night-working  with  their 
draw  girls.  This  early  slavery,  by  affecting  the  healtli  of  both  sexes — this  saving 
way  to  immoral  propensities — the  frequent  occasion  ot  girls  becoming  mothers 
almost  as  soon  ns  nature  %oill  allow  them  to  become  so — must  have,  aud  does  hare  , 
a baneful  influence  upon  them  in  after  life."  i 

31.  Robert  Wilkinson,  the  relieving  of&cer  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  also 
states  (No.  345)  : “ I have  sent  twenty-two  pregnant  women  into  the  workhouse 
within  the  la.st  nine  months,  the  most  frequent  class  being  dmv  women,  who  hare 
opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  practice  of  workingtwelye  audtwelve.  Again, 
he  says  : " There  are  a vast  number  of  others  who  are  delivered  in  the  town,  but 
do  not  seek  admission,  and  are  therefore  not  chargeable  to  the  parish.” 

32.  The  evidence  of  Thomas  Collins  (No.  398)  is  further  corroborative;  be 
says,  “We  look  upon  the  practice  of  working  tu-elve  and  twelve  as  a very  bad  one, 
particularly  for  the  female  portion  of  the  cmldren  ; they  are  often  associated  wi4 
ImuI  characters  in  the  shops ; many  hundreds  in  this  town  have  been  brought  to  ruin : 

I know  three  girls,  of  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  shop  in  which  1 worked,  that  were 
obliged  to  go  home  to  be  confined  with  bastards;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  here; 
the  weavers  generally,  and  indeed  without  exception,  dislike  the  practice,  but  it  is 
insisted  on  by  the  masters.” 

33.  Tliese  facts  are  conclusive  aud  require  no  comment  from  me. 

34.  In  almost  eveiy  counting-house,  1 have  been  told  either  by  the  ovei’seeror 
master,  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Commission  does  not  apply  to  them, 
because  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  hiring,  paying,  or  ^vo^kiDg 
of  the  children. 

35.  Every  Saturday  and  Thursday  the  w'ork  is  given  out  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  shape  of  bobbins,  with  which  the  workman  depai-ts  to  the  distant  shop,aad, 
with  his  draw-hoy,  or  girl,  begins  to  “ fettle”  his  frames ; if  he  happens  to  be  sd 
industrious,  steady,  and  sober  man  he  begins  at  once  to  iveave,  and  leaves  off  at 
a seasonable  and  proper  hour,  thereby  earning  liis  tliirty  shillings  upon  the  average 
weekly,  deducting  five  or  six  for  his  drawer;  he  will,  however,  have  to  wait  oca- 
sionally  for  yarns  undyed,  or  orders  ; so  that  taking  the  year  through  he  does  not 
work  more  than  four  and  a half  days  in  the  week,  or  complete  a yieee  in  less  tbui 
nine  days  from  the  beginning.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  idle,  dissipated,  or  disso- 
lute, having  possession  of  the  key  of  the  shop  he  will  commence  work  when  he 
pleases,  and  leave  off  when  he  pleases, , always  requiring  the  child  to  be  in  waiting 
for  him;  the  beer-house  is  his  too  constant  place  of  resort,  here  he  wastes  his  time 
and  money,  and  impoverishes  his  famfly  until  the  moment  arrives  that  he  roust 
work  in  good  earnest  “ up  for  the  fall ;”  the  children  are  aroused  from  their  sleep 
wretched  and  miserable,  at  two,  three,  or  four  o’clock,  aud  no  matter,  they  Must  go 
to  their  cold,  dark,  damp,  and  dreaiy  work-room  from  such,  hour  until  twelve  or  one 
at  noon,  without  leaving  for  a meal,  their  brealefasts  on  such  occasions  being  brought 
to  them.^  They  then  leave  for  their  dinners,  but  return  again  to  clean  the  rooms  or 

fettle”  the  frames  for  the  next  day.  James  Porter  (No  470),  states:  'T  have, 
begun  work  as  early  as  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  left  off  at  nine  and  ten  at 
ni^t ; when  we  been  hard  on  for  the  fall,  those  hours  have  been  very  fatiguing  to 
me,  I have  been  very  tired  and  glad  to  get  home  and  go  to  bed.  The  last  plso® ' 
was  at  I had  a very  bad  master,  who  worked  me  late,  when  he  had  fell  be  went  to  4 
public-house  and  got  tipsy,  I have  seen  him  tipsy  many  times  ; he  had  work  if  he 
liked  to  work,  but  he  did  not  come  until  after  breakfast  time ; I was  obliged  to  w 
at  shop  although  lie  was  not  there ; I used  to  employ  my  time  by  putting  in  bobbins- 
Again,  Elkabeth  Lee,  aged  14  (No.  402).  states;  ''  Hiked  the  mill  best  because  l 
only  worked  eight  hours,  now  I work  sometimes  from  five  in  the  morning  uaW 
ten  at  night;  I most  every  week  get  up  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock  to  work  for  tlie 
‘ fall,’  and  work  until  twelve  or  one  next  day  ; I do  not  like  it,  I don’t  know  any- 
body as  does ; my  mother  does  not  like  to  let  me  go,  but  if  master  wants  roe  I 
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ilWpd  to  ffo.”  Evidence  almndant  will  be  recorded  in  its  proper  place  ; liowever,  Pi*cas  ly 
^er  that  which  I liuve  noticed  who  can  question  the  bandul  inBuence  that  must  oacEs^sHiai 
result  to  the  health  ami  strength  of  young  children  just  coming  into  maturity  from 
«uch practices  as  can  only  be  designated  unchristian,  cruel,  and  oppi-essivc  ; but  let 
me  once  again  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thirstfield,  under  whose  ciirc  cases  of 
« consumption,  dise-ases  of  the  joints  and  ruptures”  constantly  come,  “ in  short  (he 
<8Tsl  the  majority  of  attacks  are  of  a low  cachectic  character,  and  the  mortality 
inioug  children  of  an  early  age  is  alarmingly  great.” 

36.  The  work-shops  or  factories  arc  genei-.illy  well  built,  their  rooms  arc  lofty, 
well  lighted,  but  want  ventilation. 

37.  Inweaving  worsted,  a quantity  of  ^vhnt  is  called  “flights  and  ends”  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  looms,  which  is  the  perquisite  of  the  dra^vers,  and 
which  yielded  at  one  time,  when  they  were  allowed  to  disjHDsc  of  it  as  they  j»lejused, 
about  Gd.  per  lb. ; the  masters  uoav  chiim  it  at  2rf.  and  1 ^d.  for  the  use  oi'  saddlers 
and  others ; these  flights  and  ends  are  collected  once  a montli,  mid  upon  these  oc- 
casions the  work-rooms  aie  left  lor  tlie  drawers  to  clean ; I visited  tliree-fourlh«  of 
the  whole  number,  and  can  avow  that  1 did  not  see  one  that  was  not  in  a and 
(ilominable  state  of  unclean  ness,  not  a wall  or  passage  was  even  whitewashed,  or 
was  soap  or  water  heard  of  either  in  the  rooms,  passages,  or  staircases.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  and  children  w.ts  in  keeping  with  the  u'holc,  ami  bespoke  on 
the  week-days  an  unpardonable  indifference  to  their  persons,  strangely  contrasted 
iritli  dieir  appearance  on  Sundays. 

38.  In  every  room  there  is  kept  a pan  or  tub  of  size  made  of  leather  cuttings, 
irbich  is  used  to  stiffen  the  “ chain,”  in  order  that  it  shall  work  easier ; this  gelatine 
gives  off  a most  offensive  odour ; but  the  most  obnoxious  and  unliealthy  effluvia 
arises  from  the  open  cess-pools  and  urine-tubs  to  be  met  with  in  the  yawl  of  every 
workshop,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regnliited  town. 

39.  In  dyeing  certain  colours,  scarlet  for  example,  urine  is  a vei*y  necessary 
ingredient ; in  every  factory,  tlierelbre,  a large  tub  is  ]>laced  in  such  a situation  as 
to  give  the  men  and  boys  the  least  tronhle  to  resort  to  it;  this,  them,  is  at  their 
very  doorways,  through  which  women  and  girls  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  habit  of  using  it  1 fear  lias  rendered  them  proof  against  every  sense  of  rleceucy, 
as  I have  observed  lUcm  tidic  very  little  heixlof  acts  too  di.sgusting  to  dwell  ujion. 

40.  Their  privies  arc  equally  exjKisml,  mid  have  no  vaults,  but  are  lell  upon 
behind  to  receive  the  refuse  of  Kiimninding  houses,  which  is  also  considered  the 
penjuisile  of  the  M’orkincn,  who  undertake  to  mnpty  them  as  often  as  their  cuntenlR 
}ield  a price.  In  some  few  instances  tlicre  are  sejuuute  plac.es  for  the  sexes,  the 
great  majority,  however,  are  common  to  both,  and  much  exposed.  The  ap|)licatiou 
of  the  Drainage  Bill  now  before  the  House  will  lie  a great  advantage  here. 

41.  The  habitations  of  the  weavers  throughout  the  town  are  of  a comfortless 
character,  two  or  three  families  are  frequently  crowded  together  in  one  house, 

Meupyiue  separate  stories,  the  i-eiit,  rates,  and  taxes  being  shared  equally  hetwceii 
®era.  Icould  not  help  observing  the  great  pio|Kn-lion  of  resjiectahle-looking 
modern  built  houses  placarded  “this  house  to  let,  with  immediate  possession,” 

one-fifth  ; which,  on  inquiry,  I found  to  have  lieen  moderately  rented,  but 
*^iled  on  account  of  tlie  heavy  rates  and  taxes  at  which  they  were  asse.ssod  to 
tbeir  former  tenants,  who  Imd  either  taken  up  their  alioilas  at  one  of  the  old  and 
ess  coinfortable  teneineuts,  or  had  migrated  to  Yorksliire,  Scotland,  Ameiiqi, 

Md  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  establishing  lliuiiisulvcs  as  workmen  or  musters, 

° Ig  wrwoverable  iiijuiy  of  the  town  and  tnule. 

42.  See  evidence  of  James  Bradley  (No.  373),  the  foreinau  to  the  most  exten- 
manufactories  in  the  town,  who  states,  “for  inerly  the  Kidderminster  fabric  was 

b c place,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  Brussels,  and  monopolized 

y e Scotch ; it  is  also  manufactured  in  America  to  a very  great  extent ; there 
re  works  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  everywhere  else;  vast  nutn- 
Bonb  have  gone  over  because  they  get  better  wages  and  eheajier  food, 

aim  ^ article  of  considemblc  importance  here ; that  also  has  left  us 

tehally  ; there  are  not  more  than  100  looms  now,  where  tliere  used  to  be  as 
300 1 Kidderminster  looms  for  carpeting  numbered  once  from 

tiiese^  “ow  there  are  not  more  than  owe  hundred  and  jifty-sisB,  and  out  of 
moretlmn  onc-Aa^' are  mt  of  work,  but  kept  in  the  event  of  an  order.” 

• John  Taylor  further  states  (No.  370), the  establishment  of  ourtradeinAme- 
io  emigration  of  our  people  there,  who  have  left  this  country 

[c]  wages  and  more  constant  employment.  I know  many  that  have 
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gone  out  recently.  Tbe  same  results  are  likely  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  Brusseb 
carpeting. 

44.  See  also  Charles  Brookes  (No.  384). 

45.  The  children  are  badly  clotlied  on  week  days,  worse  fed,  and  are  in  appear, 
ance  haggard,  dirty,  and  worn  out  with  excessive  and  irregular  labour ; I hare 
met  with  no  case  of  accident  or  deformity,  as  its  result. 

46.  Educationally  they  appear  to  have  profited  greatly  by  the  unceasing  exertions 
made  in  their  behalf  by  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants ; amongst  them  honqurable  mention  may  be  made  of  Miss  Lea. 

47.  All  the  children  whom  I examined  were  respectful  iuid  well  behaved  j tb 
majority  could  read,  but  not  one  in  ten  could  write. 

48.  In  the  day  schools  tlie  girls  are  taught  needle-work  in  mast  of  its  hranches, 
reading,  and  spelling;  the  boys  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  spelling 

49.  In  the  Simduy-schools  writing  is  prohibited,  except  in  the  Unitarian,  where 
this  as  well  as  other  secular  instruction  is  given  ; it  is  the  practice  of  all  to  atteod 
the  religious  worship  of  tlieir  respective  establishments. 

50.  I visited  all  the  schools,  in  company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  UnioD, 
and  found  them  well  conducted,  orderly,  clean,  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilatei 
The  greater  part  of  the  teachers  are  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants.  There 
are  two  churches  and  the  following  chapels : — 


riacea. 

Cliildcen. 

Teachers. 

Places. 

Children. 

Tesclins. 

Old  Church  . 

458 

20 

Catholics  . . . 

30 

2 

St.  George’s  . 

432 

14 

Unitarians 

185 

18 

Wesleyan  . . . 

340 

24 

Baptists 

195 

21 

Primitives  . 

96 

11 

Endowed  . 

180 

14 

Independent  . 

311 

38 

Uady  Huntingdon 

240 

23 

1637 

107 

830 

S3 

51.  Nearly  all  of  these  Sunday-schools  impart  writing  lessons  on  tbe  Monday 
evenings,  but  few  children  attend  them. 

52.  The  day-schools  are  those  of : — 


SchcKils. 

Ciiildrcn. 

Teachers, 

St.  George’s  . 

245 

2 

Bell’s  system. 

Old  Church  . . 

450 

2 

Ditto. 

Independent  . . . 

198 

2 

Lancnstcrian. 

Catholic  .... 

25 

1 

Ditto. 

Baptist 

50 

1 

Ditto. 

Unitarian  .... 

75 

2 

Ditto. 

Endowed  .... 

75 

2 

Lady  Huntingdon  . 

76 

2 

Laiicnsterian. 

1194 

14 

53.  These  are  supported  by  annual  sermons,  contributions,  subscriptions,  andtb 
weekly  payments  of  the  children  of  from  2«f.  to  Qd. 

54.  There  is  an  Institution  recently  founded  called  the  Atheneum,  similar  totb 
Mechanics  Institute  ; the  regulations  admitting  four  classes  of  persons. 


1st  Class. — Members  for  Life,  on  payment  of 
2nd  Class. — Annual  Subscribers  of 

£. 

. 10 

0 

Members. 

2 

1 

1 

102 

3rd  Class. — Animal  Subscribers  of  . . . 

. 0 

12 

47 

4"th  Class. — Annual  Subscribers  of  ... 

. 0 

6 

4 

IS 

55 , The  fimt  and  second  classes  are — manufacturers,  professional  men,  and  tiadw* 
men ; third,  mechanics  ; fourth,  juveniles. 

.56.  It  will  be  seen  that  mechanics  and  their  children  form  avery  small  propol* 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  that  such  an  institution,  if  carried  on  upon 
principle  of  school  of  art  or  design,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
facturers  and  workmen  of  carpetings,  as  all  the  drawings  and  designs  nowttW 
duced'  are  brought  from  London,  Holland,  or  Germany. 

,I,Mve.  the  honour  to  he.  Gentlemen, 

ypur.obedie^tsemnhj^jjj, 
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No.  1. 

Stourhridfie,  Worcestershire, 
April  ^th,  1841. 

I flrrite,  according  to  my  promise,  to  convey  to  you  the  following  information, 
which  I hope  will  be  usofuT  for  the  prosecuting  of  your  very  laborious,  yet  very  important, 
inquiries,  on  your  return  here  from  Leeds  : — 

This  parish,  Old  Swinford,  including  the  town  of  Stourbridge  and  neighbourhood,  con- 
tains at  this  time  a population  of  more  than  20,000.  It  is  chiefly  a manufacturing  district, 
Tcrj  little,  indeed  almost  nothing,  being  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  The  various  works 
carried  on,  and  affording  employment  for  the  especial  ohjects  of  the  Commission,  are 
Inn,  Glass,  Coal.Clay,  Brick;  in  all  which  children  and  youth  are,  as  those  just  inti- 
mated, less  or  more  employed.  Besides  these,  there  is  nail-making,  in  which  whole  families 
are  engaged,  and  which  is  the  sole  occupation  of  a large  section  of  this  extensive  parish. 
Children.  1 am  sorry  to  say,  are  put  to  the  nail-block  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  a few 
pence.  The  effects  of  such  early  employment,  as  you  will  suppose,  are  not  only  injurious 
to  their  physical  constitution,  but  to  their  moral  habits.  This  is  a sad  evil  in  both  re- 
spects, and  loudly  calls  for  some  remedy. 

I have  oft,  in  my  ministerial  visits,  remonstrated  with  persons  for  putting  their  children 
so  early  to  work,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  send  their  children  first  to  school; 
bnt  their  invariable  answer  has  been,  that  they  could  not  spare  them — they  could  not  afford 
to  lose  their  services.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  such  a reason  might  be  true;  but  in  many, 

I regret  to  think,  that  it  is  the  want  of  n moral  and  religious  feeling  in  parents,  and  also 
of  proper  economy  of  their  weekly  earnings,  which  is  the  lamentable  cause  of  their  putting 
their  children  so  early  to  work. 

In  the  part  of  the  parish  of  which  1 am  speaking,  where  nail-making  is  so  extensively 
carried  on,  there  is  much  dissipation  and  intemperance,  which  I,  in  a great  measure,  attri- 
bute to  those  moral  pest-houses,  ntBR-snops,  which  everywhere  meet  tha  eye.  Here,  in 
these  ill-conducted  houses,  the  hard  earnings  of  our  labouring  population  are  spent ; and 
hence  the  cause  of  dissipated  and  idle  parents  having  no  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  for  their  bodily  health,  and  their  moral  improvement. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  your  inquiries,  I apprehend,  will  be  that  which  relates  to  the 
children  who  arc  employed  with  their  parents  in  nail-making  ; but  as  you  have  overcome 
many  difficulties  in  tne  pursuit  of  information,  I have  no  doubt  that  you  iriQ  overcome 
this.  You  are  aware  (as  I believe  I mentioned  it  to  you  at  my  interview  with  you),  that 
there  are  abundant  means  in  this  parish  for  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  youth 
of  our  manufacturing  population.  \Vc  have  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools,  established 
and  supported,  for  their  instruction  and  benefit ; but  the  number  of  scholars  which  attend 
both  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  children  who  want  religious  and  use- 
ful instruction.  In  tne  day-school,  of  which  I have  the  superintendence,  they  come  in 
and  go  out  so  young  that  it  is  little  better  tlian  an  infant-school.  The  instruction  they 
acquire  is  consequently  very  small,  in  comparison  with  what  they  ought  to  have,  to  be  of 
permanent  service  to  them  in  after-life;  but  the  fault,  as  I before  said,  is  their  parents’, 
who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  profit  by  their  children’s  labour,  though  it  be  at  so 
great  a sacrifice  as  that  of  their  education. 

In  all  that  I have  said,  I do  not  expect  to  convey  much  new  information  as  to  the  con- 
ation of  children.  Your  experience  which  you  have  already  gained,  will  enabl^ou  to 
wrm  an  idea  of  what  ours  are  here.  Having  been  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Edder- 
yo’i  will  be  in  a great  measure  prepared  for  pursuing  your  inquiries  to  this  loca- 

ty,  when  you  return  here,  as  I hope  you  will.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  you  every  assist- 
stce  in  my  power  for  the  attainment  of  the  important  object  of  your  commission. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

„ S.  Cragc, 

Sernen,  Esq.  Curate  of  Old  Swinford. 
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No.  2.  , No.  2. 

Kiddermmster,  April  16th,  1841. 

tire  t 4 J your  reqnest,  to  give  you  what  information  lies  in  ray  power  rela- 

iathistoxT  affecting  children  at  work  in  the  different  factories 

Kidderminster  is,  as  you  know,  in  the  centre  of  a basin,  having  the 
Stour  winding  through  it,  and  diviihng  it  nearly  into  two  equal  portions, 
filter  part  of  the  town  is  in  &is  basin,  though  it  is  now  extending  to  the  higher 
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grounds,  or  banks  immediately  adjoining.  The  drainage  may  be  good;  and  is  so  in  tj-t 
thoroughfares,  but  in  the  courts  and  baclc  streets  wretchedly  bad.  Cesspools  are  frequec* 
and  most  of  the  drains  in  the  places  alluded  to  are  open  on  th  e surface,  and  with  a ver\-  jj 
sufiRcient  fall.  The  houses  of  the  more  improvident  and  poorer  weavers  are  dirty,  small  iii 
ventilated,  and  wretched.  The  worlcshops  are  generally  well  built,  and,  if  kept  dean,  mw 
be  considered  not  unhealthy;  but,  owing  to^  the  dirt,  the  size  used  in  the  carpets,  afiii 
above  all  the  want  of  common  care  in  sweeping,  on  the  part  of  the  worlcmeu— and  limt 
washing,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  they  are  noisome  holes.  In  the  yard  of  each  factory 
there  is  usually  one  oy  more  pnvies ; these  have,  in  most  instances,  open  cesspools  atiVe 
back,  exhaling  all  sorts  of  effluvia. 

The  weaver,  in  most  cases,  employs  a drawer,  which  is  usually  either  a young  bov  or 
girl.  Tliis  di-awer  has  to  perform  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work,  and  is  kept  for 
many  liours  employed — too  many  for  a growing  person  ; and  not  only  is  ho  obliged  ictm. 
larly  to  work,  W when  either  idleness, _ dissipation,  or  any  other  cause,  prevenlsifce 
weaver  attending  to  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  drawer,  whether  boy « 
girl,  is  obliged  to  wait  his  time,  and  frequently  to  work  15  or  18  hours  incessantly,  to 
Sie  piece  finished ; thus  depriving  him  or  her  of  their  rest,  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
diseases  in  after-life.  Nor  is  this  all ; for,  from  the  constant  opportunity  in  the  workshops, 
great  immorality  takes  place,  even  at  a ve^  early  age,  between  the  drawers,  and  fi-equeot 
instances  of  seduction  on  the  part  of  married  men  and  fathers  of  families  takes  place, froa 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  solitary  night-working  with  thcii-  draw-girls. 

This  early  slavery,  by  affecting  the  health  of  the  young  of  both  sexes — this  givingwav 
to  immoral  propensities — the  frequent  occurrence  of  girls  becoming  mothers  almost  as 
soon  as  nature  will  allow  them  to  become  so — must  have  and  does  have  a baneful  effen 
upon  them  in  after-life.  Consumption,  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  ruptures,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence ; and,  in  short,  the  majority  of  attacks  are  of  a low  cachectic  character;  audtk 
mortality  among  children  at  an  early  age  is  alarmingly  great. 

I shall  be  happy  to  gpve  you  any  further  information  in  xny  power,  and  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  Scriven,  Esq.  Tuos.  Thorsfield. 


No.  3.  No- 

Deaii  Sir,  Kidderminsiei-,  April  20tA,  1841. 

Having  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  for  the 
last  22  years,  I feel  a pleasure  in  complying  witli  your  request  to  give  you  my  opinira 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  Sabbath  and  Day  Charity  Scliools  in  this  town. 

It  is  my  impression  that  few,  very  few  children  can  be  found,  at  seven  or  nine  years  of 
age,  but  what  have  been  taught  to  read  in  our  day  charity  schools.  At  tliat  age  they  bt 
gin  to  work,  and  then  a gooQ  proportion  continue  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Sabbath 
schools.  It  is  to  he  revetted  that  very  many  of  tliosc  who  have  been  taught  to  read,  and 
who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  latter,  become  the  most  profligate,  and  not  unfit- 
quently  forget  so  much  of  their  early  instructions  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all.  Those 
who  have  been  instructed  in  our  Sunday-schools  for  any  length  of  time  have  become  the 
most  diligent  and  best  members  of  our  community,  and  this  appears  in  proportion  to  the 
pains  that  have  been  bestowed  in  imparting  biblical  instruction.  My  impression  is  that 
which  we  most  require  is  schools  to  .take  the  youths  from  14  or  16  ycai’s  of  age.  till  theyare 
18  or  20  when  they  consider  themselves  too  old  or  too  nearly  approaching  man  or  woman 
to  attend  a school  where  the  great  proportion  arc  so  much  younger.  Could  we  interest  the 
religious  public  sufficiently  to  form  what  I should  call  young  men’s  bible  classes,  I a® 
satisfied  it  would  be  the  desideratum  that  is  so  much  needed,  and  would  be  attended  vrilh 
the  most  pleasing  results.  These  classes  would  meet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  at 
the  house  of  an  individual  (say  a class  of  from  12  to  15),  to  be  instructed  in  biblical  knou- 
ledge ; and  then,  if  possible,  one  evening  in  the  week  to  be  taught  writing,  &c. 

1 have  tried  this  experiment  by  receiving  12  youths,  among  which  10  have  become  the 
most  active  and  diligent  members  of  religious  societies,  and  several  have  raised  themsch^ 
to  mi  respectable  and  responsible  situations  in  life.  I have  still  a class  of  this  descriptiro. 
and  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  its  results. 

' 1-^  have  briefly  and  hastily  given  you  my  opinion.  I have  not  gone  into  details;  hut 

should  you  require  any  more  information  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  you  may  at  all 
times  command  tire  services  of. 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  S.  Scriven,  Esq.  C.  Colmss- 
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Eauthenwarb  Factory,  Eldon  Place,  Stoke;  Proprietors  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Boyle. 


Press  Room.  Degree  of  iieat  by  Fahren.  98,  open  air  42. 

No.  1. — Benjamin  Taylor,  aged  12  i — 

5 1 have  worked  in  the  press-room  2 years ; I come  at  half-past  6 in  the  morning,  and  leave 

at  6 at  night.  I have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner.  I make  cockspurs  to 
place  ware  upon  when  it  is  baked;  have  one  brother  working  in  same  room.  I get  4j. 
a-wcek  ; don't  know  what  brother  gets,  he  is  older ; got  a mother,  but  no  father : father  has 
been  dead  10  years;  he  was  a presser,  working  here;  he  died  of  consumption  ; he  was 
10  44  when  be  died.  I give  ray  money  to  my  mother;  get  nothing  for  myself ; never  work 
over-hours.  I go  to  Sunday-scjiool  down  to  Methody’s;  can  read,  can  write,  can  cipher  a 
little;  can  tell  now  much  3 times  7 is,  21 ; 4 times  9 is  30 ; iny  health  is  pretty  good  ; can 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  pretty  well.  I find  it  very  hot  in  the  work-room,  and  very  cold  when 
I go  out.  1 make  no  difference  in  clothing,  summer  or  winter;  believe  there  are  no  boys  or 
girls  in  the  works  who  do  night-work.  I get  meat  for  dinner  three  or  four  times  a-week; 
other  days  milk  and  tatoes.  Sometimes  open  the  windows,  but  can’t  stand  the  draught. 

December  4th,  1840. 


Hot-house  and  Throwing  Room.  Temp.  94  Fahren.,  open  air  42. 

No.  2. — Thomas  Kay,  aged  46  : — 

20  I have  worked  for  Mr.  Minton  18  years  next  Christmas.  Slip-making  in  the  fore  part  of 
my  service,  that  is  making  the  clay  for  use ; I now  look  to  the  ware  in  the  hot-house ; besides 
that  I beat  the  clay  in  the  adjoining  room  ; beating  clay  is  tremendous  hard  work  ; 1 stand 
near  the  open  door  to  do  that ; the  hottest  work  is  in  the  hot-house  ; don’t  keep  a thermo- 
meter there ; heat  rises  from  90°  to  120° ; 'tis  not  so  hot  now  by  a deal  as  in  the  morning ; 

25  we  cool  it  now  for  the  ware.  I am  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  done ; my  average  wages 


25  we  cool  it  now  for  the  ware.  I am  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  done ; my  average  wages 
are  about  IDs.  per  week.  I have  a wife  and  7 children  ; only  one  is  a potter.  I come  to 


work  at  6 in  the  morning,  sometimes  at  5 ; it  depends  upon  what  goods  are  in  heat ; leave 
at  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ; and  afterwards  do  a little  job-w:ork  for  another  master,  and  earn  4s.  or 
3s.  a-week.  Don’t  find  the  great  change  of  heat  affect  ray  lieialth;  it  sometimes  affects 
30  others  ; very  few  live  to  any  age  in  such  an  employment,  ’tis  the  hardest  business  of  potting. 
I live  at  Harford  Bridge  ; do  not  go  home  to  dinner ; I take  my  dinner  in  the  throwing- 
house;  get  bread  and  cheese,  no  ale;  but  get  some  meat  at  home  at  night;  can’t  read 
or  write. 


Turning  Room.  Tlier.  60,  open  air  44, 

33  No.  3. — Lydia  Dale,  aged  20 : — 

I have  been  employed  6 years  this  Mavtleroas;  can  neither  read  or  write;  attended  a 
Sunday-school  a little,  not  long,  at  Stoke,  Methodist  Connexion ; can  do  needlework  and 
knitting  ; not  married.  Always  worked  in  this  room  as  a treader  or  lathe-turner ; come  at  0, 
leave  at6 ; the  work  agrees  with  me;  have  got  good  health  and  a good  colour  ; get  about  7s. 
40  or  Sj.  per  week,  but  the  amount  depends  upon  my  industry,  as  we  are  paid  by  the  piece  ; 
and,  as  I lielp  the  turner,  I get  4d.  to  every  1^.  he  gets;  we  sometimes  together  turn  40 
dozen ; such  as  egg-cups,  which  are  sized  as  12’s,  tea-cups  are  sized  as  36’s,  basins  24’s, 
and  soon.  I am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  out  of  the  12  hours. 
I Iive4miles  from  the  works ; get  my  dinner  at  the  works ; have  father,  mother,  and  brothers, 
45  but  none  are  potters.  Like  the  work  pretty  well. 


Handlers’  Room.  Tlicr.  62. 

No.  4. — Herbert  Bell,  aged  12,  looks  very  pale  and  plitliisical ; — 

I have  worked  in  this  room  4 years  as  handle-presser ; I come  at  6,  and  leave  at  6 in  the 
eveniug;  I live  about  a mile  off;  Ido  not  go  home, to  breakfast;  I go  home  to  dinner; 
50  am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1 hour  for  dinner ; I work  in  the  same  room  with 
my  father  ; father  gets  so  much  a week  piece-making  ; does  not  know  what  father 
earns;  all  I get  goes  to  him  and  mother;  have  a mother  and  sister,  one  works  at  the 
china-works.  I get  no  holidays ; remember,  now,  that  I gel  about  five-weeks  in  the  year : a. 
week  at  Martiltnas,2  weeks  in  August,  and  l at  Whitsuntide ; all  the  other  boys  get  the  same, 
55  and  a day  at  Christmas.  I get  meat  at  home,  and  have  clothes  enough  ; I get  a strapping 
sometimes;  think  I deserve  it;  father  is  good  to  me  ; have  got  a cough,  have  had  it  3 or  4 


be  a potter  than  a tailor  or  shoem 
) good  to  me ; they  never  beat  me. 
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Stattordshibe 

Potteries. 
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S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  5. 


No.  6. 


Handlers’  Room  continued.  Ther,  62g  open  air  44. 

No.  5.—ifoseph  Bevington,  aged  10,  very  pale  and  phthisical ; — 

I have  been  at  work  12  months  in  the  handle-room ; father  works  there ; I get  2,. 
a-week,  father  takes  it  for  me ; I got  3 brothers  and  sisters ; I come  at  7 m tlie  morning,  and 
leave  at  6 in  the  evening ; I never  work  over-time.  I get  holidays  at  Michaelmas,  Easter,  and  t 
Marrilmas— about  4 or  5 weeks  altogether.  Can  read;  can’t  write;  have  been  to  Jentvale 
Sunday-school,  and  to  a daily  school  at  Oakhill.  Handle-making  is  very  hard  work : it  never 
hurts  ray  stomach  or  chest,  I've  got  a cough  and  hoarseness.  Father  straps  me  sotaetiraes. 
when  I’m  a bad  boy,  but  he’s  good  to  me  generally.  I get  beef  and  bacon,  and  tato’s  for 
dinner  every  day.  I live  at  Oakhill,  and  sometimes  go  home  to  dinner ; sometimes  get 
it  at  the  works.  Get  some  play  at  dinner-hour  in  the  yard  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and 
at  breakfast-time;  leave  work  at  4 o’clock  Saturdays,  and  go  to  Sunday-school,  now,  at 
Jentvale. 

Ther.  62,  open  air  44. 

No.  6. — Herbert  Aihely^  aged  10; — 

I live  at  Oakhill  with  my  step-father,  about  mile  off.  Haven’t  been  here  more  than  a 
month  or  two.  Can’t  read,  can’t  write.  Went  to  school  on  Mondays  at  Jentvale.  Never 
went  to  a day-school.  Get  2s.  a week  wages,  and  give  it  to  mother.  1 have  got  9 brotliers 
and  sisters  altogether ; all  of  them  are  potters  ; I am  the  youngest.  I work  at  handle-makiog ; 
don’t  think  it  liurts  me.  Two  boys  in  my  room  are  bad ; they  got  coughs  (Joseph  Beviog-  „ 
ton  and  Herbert  Bell).  Master  is  very  good  to  us  all ; we  holidays ; don’t  know  whea. 

I stay  at  the  works  to  dinner,  and  get  bacon  and  tato’s  every  day. 


Oven.  Ther.  96,  open  air  42. 

No.  1 .-^George  Burton,  aged  9 ; — 

No.  1.  I work  in  the  oven  as  stoker,  and  carry  coal  to  the  fires;  begin  work  at  6 o’clock  and  g 

leave  at  5 ; I do  not  attend  at  night ; the  oven-man,  Henry  Reach,  does  that  from  9 o’clock 
at  night  to  5 in  the  morning : he  then  goes  home,  and  comes  again  at  9,  and  remains  all  day 
till  5 again.  He’s  the  fireman ; there  are  6 as  takes  it  in  their  turn,  so  that  one  man  only  sitj 
up  two  nights  a-week.  His  father  docs  the  same  work  as  him.  I don’t  know  how  much  ivages 
I get  a-week;  all  goes  to  father;  he  sometimes  gives  me  a penny,  sometimes  twopence.  35 
1 can’t  read,  can’t  write.  I went  to  a Sunday-school  j don’t  go  now ; there  is  no  sclioal 
belonging  to  the  works.  I am  in  good  health ; I have  a good  appetite;  I get  bread  and  cheese 
for  dinner,  sometimes  tatoes  and  bacon;  never  get  ale.  I feel  the  cold  on  coming  out  of  the 
oven  ; ’tis  very  hot  there;  I get  very  thirsty  there.  This  is  all  the  clothes  I got;  I have 
no  change  at  home  for  Sunday.  Overseer  is  kind  to  me,  so  is  master.  I never  get  a 
strapping,  except  from  father  sometimes. 

Printing  Room.  Ther.  68,  open  uir  40. 

No.  8, — , aged  12  next  March  : — 

No.  S.  I have  been  in  the  printing-room  3 years ; can’t  read  very  well ; can’t  write  ; I go  to  Sunday 

school  at  the  Ranters ; I went  to  a day-school  before  I came  to  work;  I cut  papers  for  ware;  ^ 
I do  nothing  else  ; I come  at  6 ; leave  at  6 ; I live  at  Upper  Stoke  ; mother  brings  my  breakfast; 

I go  home  to  dinner  ; T neva-  do  work  after  6 o'clock  ; 1 go  to  no  school  aftei-  I leave  work; 
stop  at  home ; get  to  bed  at  10 ; mother  works  at  transfering  ; I get  half-a-crown  a-week  for 
cutting;  always  give  it  to  mother;  mother  finds  roe  in  clothes  and  eating;  I got  enougb 
clothes,  three  tracks,  and  good  shoes  ; I get  beef  and  tatoes  every  day,  and  sometimes  bacon;  y 
have  holidays  at  Martilmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  one  day  at  Christmas;  I like  work; 
should  not  have  been  a cutter  if  mother  could  have  got  me  another  place  ; I likecockspur 
making  best;  I am  healthy. 

A dirty,  low,  and  unhealthy  i-ootn,  with  printing-press  and  hot  plate  at  each  end,  and  "'ash- 
ing-tubs  in  centre ; about  17  people  work  here.  M 

No.  9. — Ann  Smith,  aged  46; — 

No.  9.  I am  a transferer;  have  been  engaged  at  this  work  and  catting  for  30  years;  I ha« 

worked  at  different  potteries  ; liave  been  here  10  years;  was  never  married  ; can  read;  can’t 
write ; can  form  an  opinion  about  bringing  children  into  the  works  early  ; ’tis  avery  bad  pIsD  ! 
tlieir  coining  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  parents;  parents  can’t  live  without  their  55 
help ; thinks  reading  and  writing  a good  thing  for  cliildren,  and  approves  of  schools ; thinb 
those  who  go  to  school  turn  out  best.  If  I had  half-a-dozen  children,  and  could  maintain 
myself  and  them  by  my  own  work,  1 would  keep  them  at  school ; I am  psud  by  piece-work 
and  think  my  wages  average  about  av.  fid.  per  week  ; I am  nut  always  in  full  work,  beenuse 
our  masters  nave  not  always  work  for  me  : there  are  a great  many  in  the  parish  out  of  emploj!  I® 
some  hundreds  ; I don’t  know  how  they  live. 

Pressman  in  Printing  Room,  Ther.  68,  open  air  42. 

No.  10. — John  Aidney,  aged  34  — 

No.  10.  I kave  been  engaged  in  this  work  upwards  of  14  years,  all  the  time  in  this  bank  (factory)  as 

a printer;  have  had  the  direction  of  a great  many  children  working  as  cutters  in  " 

room ; they  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  generally  conduct  themselves  very  well;  toe? 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN.  c 3 

come  early  to  work,  but  not  so  early  as  at  many  other  banks,  the  masters  won’t  allow  it ; there 
are  some  exceptions  where  mothers  are  left  widows,  which  have  been  the  case  to  deponent’s 
knowledge  more  than  once ; my  pay  averages  U.  per  week.  There  are  two  pressmen  in  this 
room,  and  we  work  by  the  piece;  we  pay  the  rest  of  the  people — mean  the  cutters  and  trans- 
5 ferers.  and  have  to  find  my  own  oil  for  printing,  the  colours  we  are  allowed  by  the  master. 
jMv  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  children  who  have  worked  here  is  very  decided, 
thev  are  better  behaved  a great  deal;  they  are  ready,  if  you  ask  they  give  an  answer:  they 
are  also  stronger  than  those  who  come  out  early,  and  much  more  healthy.  Thinks  working 
in  the  hot  rooms  injures  them;  the  men  suffer  very  much,  and  rarely  live  to  a good  age;  we 
10  have  advantages  here  greater  than  in  other  places,  master  is  kinder,  he  does  nnich  For  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  as  much  as  a gentleman  can  do. 

Painting  Room.  Temp.  62,  air  42. 

No.  11. — Hannah  Barker,  aged  40: — 

I am  a widovr,  and  managing  the  children  in  this  room ; have  been  employed  in  the  painting 
15  department  more  than  30  years ; have  been  employed  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle  3 years. 

I come  to  work  at  7,  and  leave  at  6.  I work  with  other  women  over-tiroes;  always  work  by 
the  day,  and  when  we  work  over  time  get  extra  pay:  10.v.  G<i.  per  week  is  our  pay,  but  for 
working  over  time  12s.  The  children  do  not  work  over  time;  nave  about  16  girls  in  this 
room,  y of  them  are  under  13  years  of  age ; all  of  them  are  healthy  now,  but  I have  buried 
20  many  out  of  this  room ; the  smell  of  the  turpentine  and  paint,  and  the  closeness  of  the  room, 
often  occasions  illness : it  has  never  affected  me  ; I began  as  early  as  most  Some  of  tlie  girls 
can  write,  about  6 of  them ; all  of  them  can  read,  all  of  them  attend  the  Sunday  schools. 
They  are  very  clean,  and  moderately  well  conducted.  All  of  them  do  not  go  home  to  break- 
fast, the  half  hour  allowed  would  not  enable  them  to  do  so,  as  they  live  at  some  distance. 
25  Most  of  them  go  to  dinner.  We  have  bolides,  about  a month  altogether  in  the  year : I think 
they  live  pretty  well,  and  have  what  is  suflicient  for  children  : from  ray  experience  1 think 
that  the  children  who  work  are  better  off  than  those  who  do  not,  it  must  add  a little  more  to 
the  common  stock  ; the  children  under  my  care  are  better  conducted  than  others  in  the  same 
works  because  I watch  over  them  with  the  eye  of  a mother,  and  teach  them  their  work.  In 
30  other  rooms  girls  are  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  boys  and  men,  and  I think  get 
bad  habits;  some  are  very  good,  but  others  you  cannot  subdue;  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
these  works,  aud  seldom  have  bad  characters  here.  Our  masters  would  not  permit  it,  they 
are  nice  gentlemen,  and  are  very  good  to  them.  Mr.  Boyle  goes  round  the  works  eveiy  day ; 
tliere  are  not  many  of  such  supenor  characters  as  they  are.  X have  6 rooms  under  my  chai’ge, 
35  in  all  containing  70  women  and  children  of  all  ages ; their  duties  arc  the  same,  all  paint,  aud 
my  observations  as  taken  down  apply  to  them.  ITiere  is  also  a man  who  superintends  some 
kind  of  the  work,  who  with  2 gilders  are  the  only  3 that  are  in  this  departmeut ; all  are  mar- 
ried men,  and  of  correct  characters.  You  will  hcai-  disastrous  tales  elsewhere,  for  I have 
witnessed  myself  a good  deal  of  it  in  my  time ; some  families  have  only  5s.  or  Gs.  a- week  to 
40  support  more  than  as  many  persons.  I hope  this  may  be  the  worst  place  you  visit,  but  I fear 
it  will  not,  as  tliis  is  now  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  potteries.  1 Know  of  one  family 
living  near  me  of  8,  the  man  gets  6f.  per  week;  the  woman  came  into  me  last  Saturday,  and 
I asked  her  how  she  lived  : she  said  that  with  the  6f.  she  bought  a stone  and  a quaiter  of 
dour  and  a peck  of  potatoes;  this  lasted  till  Thursday  night,  then  with  \s.  she  earned  by 
45  washing  she  bought  a brown  loaf  for  Gd.  and  another  peck  of  potatoes,  which  would  do  again 
till  Saturday.  Don’t  know  how  she  paid  her  rent;  in  Hanley  there  is  plenty  such. 

An  intelligent  woman,  and  appears  to  manage  her  department  well.  The  rooms  are  clean, 
but  want  ventilation, 

December  5th. 

50  Gilding  Room.  Ther.  68. 

No.  12. — Joseph  Simpson,  aged  63 : — 

I have  been  employed  in  this  department  38  years ; began  work  in  the  potteries  at  about  10 
years  of  age  as  an  errand-boy,  and  did  odd  jobs  about ; have  been  six  months  with  Messrs. 
Minton  and  Boyle  ; was  about  14  years  with  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Haniraersley,  till  they 
35  failed  ; I have  had  middling  health  ; I do  not  think  my  health  has  been  afl'ecled  by  the  kind  of 
work  I do;  I have  had  the  rheumatic.  I come  at  7 in  the  morning  and  leave  at  6;  never 
work  extra  hours  ; earn  about  17.r-  per  week  upon  the  average.  1 am  married,  and  have  had 
11  children;  have  8 living;  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  potteries;  3 are  married  aud  have 
families,  the  rest  live  at  home  with  me.  I receive  their  earnings ; they  are  not  always  em- 
60  cauHot,  therefore,  tell  the  average  of  what  they  bring;  my  children  are  good  children. 

The  room  is  close  in  which  I work ; 7 of  us  work  altogether  ; one  is  a paint-grinder ; all  the 
paint  that  we  make  use  of  is  ground  here — water-colour  and  oil.  The  nature  of  my  work  is 
pleasant,  aud  by  no  means  hard  work,  I live  at  Hanley,  about  2 miles  off,  and  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  go  home  to  dinner;  I therefore  take  it  here  and  cook  it  at  our  fire.  I do  not 
63  regret  bringing  my  children  up  to  this  business;  I did  what  I thought  best  for  them.  Neither 
of  die  three  1 lost  were  potters.  I think,  from  my  experience  of  43  years,  that  the  girls  and 
hoys  and  young  women  in  this  bank  are  brought  up  well ; their  morals  are  very  well  attended 
to;  the  masters  take  a good  deal  of  interest  in  them.  I cannot  judge  whether  the  kind  of  work 
here  affects  the  health  of  the  people;  some  are  ill  now,  but  I do  not  know  what  their  illness 
70  erises  from;  I think  if  we  had  some  means  of  ventilating  the  rooms  die  air  would  be  more 
pure;  we  cannot  open  the  windows,  there  would  be  too  much  draught. 
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c 4 

Dipping  Rooms,  four  in  number.  Ther.  80,  open  air  42. 

No.  13. — John  Talbot,  aged  24 : — 

I have  been  at  work  in  this  department  2 years ; have  9 persons  working  with  me  male  and 
female.  My  business  is  to  dip  the  ware  as  it  comes  from  the  printers  and  biscuit  warchouje- 
the  process  does  not  take  a moment,  but  my  hands  and  onus  are  always  wet  with  the  solution  or  j i 
mixture ; I do  not  know  what  this  mixture  is  composed  of  exactly  ; it  is  chiefly  lead  j they  tell  us  I 
there  is  no  arsenic,  but  we  have  our  own  thoughts  about  that,  it  destroys  our  health.  We  art 
obliged  to  be  very  careful  by  keeping  ourselves  clean  and  out  of  the  dnst.  Wc  have  no  washing- 
rooms,  but  bring  tiie  water  in  a small  vessel  fronj  a pump  in  the  yard.  There  are  5 boys  em- 
ployed  with  me ; their  ages  are  from  13  up  to  17.  We  come  at  7 o’clock  in  die  morning  and  10 
leave  at  four,  on  account  of  its  being  bad  stuff  to  work  in  ; we  work  the  effects  off  ivilh  open-  | 

ing  medicine  frequently,  or  it  would  soon  ail  be  over  with  us.  We  get  better  pay  here  ilim  i 

in  any  other  department  of  the  bank;  it  is;considcred  of  greater  risk.  I get  27jf.  per  week;  I 

the  boys  3f.  6rf.  and  4j.  Everything  that  is  made  in  the  factory  goes  through  our  hands.  I I 

have  often  observed  the  effects  on  persons  working  with  me  during  iny  2 yeare;  it  affects  Ij  | 

women  more  than  men  : they  have  not  died,  but  have  been  very  ill,  and  have  never  returned  to  | 

it  again  ; their  places  have  been  filled  up  hy  others.  Some  constitutions  that  are  strong  can  I 

stand  it  some  lime ; it  has  never  made  me  ill.  I live  at  Lane  End,  about  3 or  4 miles  off,  * 

and  can’t  afford  lime  to  gohome  (0  iiiydinnerj  I always  take  it  here,  as  you  see  me,  upon  ilie  | 
work-bench;  we  have  no  rooms  where  we  can  meet  altogether  to  dine  in ; I should  much  U I 
better  like  it  if  we  had,  and  places  to  wash  in.  I am  married,  and  have  2 children.  | 

In  these  rooms  there  are '3  stoves 'and  4 -dipping-troughs, ,'^and  7 stock-tubs,  all  conlainbie  I 
fluid.  I 

Ther.  100,  opeu  air  42.  ' 

No.  14. — JVilUam  Hell,  aged  13  : — jj 

I have  worked  for  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle  2 years— first  at  the  other  bank,  wbere  Irw 
moulds,  then  came  here  and  worked  in  the  dipping-house  for  better  than  12  months;  I re. 
ceived  there  U.  6d.  per  week ; was  never  ill  from  that  work,  but  some  of  the  boys  were,  ami 
one  of  the  dippers ; I left  tliat  to  work  in  the  oven,  where  I am  now,  and  get  2j.  per  week ; I 
come  about  6 in  the  morning,  and  leave  about  3,  because  we  have  then  nothing  else  to  do.  ^ 

I find  it  pretty  hot  Lii  the  oven  ; we  bake  the  ware  there  after  it  is  printed.  I feel  the  cold 
very  much  when  I leave  work  and  go  home.  Samuel  Joues  is  the  man  that  works  with  me; 
he  is  very  good  to  me,  never  scolds  or  straps  me;  I give  my  money  to  my  motlier;  my  father 
is  a plumber,  and  gets  often  drunk,  and  my  mother  is  often  iu  great  distress ; she  has  10  of 
us  to  support ; 4 do  no  work  ; they  are  too  young;  can’t  read ; can’t  write ; don’t  go  to  a ^ 
Sunday-school ; never  went  to  day-school ; don’t  know  the  reason  why,  except  dial  mother's 
so  poor  and  liavn’t  got  no  clothes.  1 am  very  happy  in  my  work,  but  don’t  get  enough  to 
eat  and  drink;  1 get  mostly  dry  tatoes  and  salt;  I have  had  no  dinner  to*day ; never  get 
meat;  never  get  bread.  Eather  worlu  at  Bursletu,  but  seldom  brings  home  any  money  for 
mother.  y 

Temp,  in  stove  90,  open  air  42. 

No.  15. — George  Bragg,  aged  17 : — 

I have  worked  for  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle  3 years,  making  saggers,  that  is  a rough  sent 
of  ware  in  which  we  fireball  the  lighter  sort;  the  work  is  very  heavy,  perhaps  the  hardest  brand 
on  the  premises ; we  get  at  it  about  6 in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  6 ; have  an  hour  allow^  ;;  ^ 
for  dinner  aud  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  I live  at  .Stoke-lane,  but  always  get  dinner  here  at 
the  next  room,  which  is  the  stove-room,  where  we  dry  the  saggers.  I linve  been  to  Suialiy-  I 

schools  and  British  day-schools,  but  have  forgotten  all  about  reading  and  writing;  left  school  [ 

about  12  or  13,  but  never  attended  regular,  as  I was  often  called  away  to  mind  cows.  Three  i 

men  work  in  tliis  department  with  me,  and  one  hoy.  I work  by  the  score,  and  earn  about  lOf.  ! 

per  week.  Like  my  occupation  very  well  so  far;  have  no  promotion  into  other  departoiei'Bi 
but  mxist  stick  to  this  all  my  life. 

The  building  is  extensive,  and  situate  ia  a healthy  place  at  the  entrauce  of  the 
towu ; it  is  well  drained,  aud  has  privies  for  the  separate  use  of  males  and  females- 
The  rooms,  with,  few  exceptions,  are  small  and  want  the  ineaiis  of  ventilation ; tbeji 
girls’  rooms  are  unnecessarily  hot ; this,  however,  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
themselves,  they  keep  too  much  fire. — See  Ther. 


China  Factory,  Treutham  Road,  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle. 

Slip  House  and  Slip  Kiln. 

No.  16. — John  Bcnhcno,  aged  32; — M 

No.  IC.  1 liave  been  a potter  24  years.  I have  been  employed  by  llie  firm  in  the  slip* 

about  17  years  ; have  done  no  other  kind  of  work.  I am  married,  and  have  5 children ; 
child  works  in  the  dipping-house  ; the  others  are  too  young.  I work  by  the  day;  but  am  no 
always  in  work.  When  in  full  work  I earn  24s.  per  vveek.  Wlieii  I receive  thematenij 
from  the  clay-house  I mix  it  with  water,  this  is  heavy  work;  after  that  we  pass  it  ibrong®  65 
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sieTe$  three  limes,  then  pump  it  into  the  slip-kitns.  It  remains  there  to  evaporate  16  or 
17  hours,  and  then  becomes  of  proper  consistence  for  use;  it  is  carried  then  into  the  cellars, 
and  1 have  nothing  more  to  do  uitli  it.  The  heat  of  the  slip-house  and  of  the  slip-kiln  is  very 
different.  We  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  summer  in  the  slip-kiln  with  shirt  off.  The  perspi- 
5 ration  is  very  great,  the  temperature  being  up  to  nearly  200;  and  in  the  slip-house,  where 
the  water  and  clay  is,  not  more  than  50,  or  thereabouts,  even  in  summer.  Am  suffering  now 
from  its  effects ; got  a cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  no  appetite  for  my  food;  some- 
times go  3 or  4 days  without  taking  anything.  I had  an  accident  by  fulling  on  an  iron 
crowbar  6 vears  ago,  and  have  suffered  from  it  ever  since ; I have  been  operated  on  once, 
10  unsuccessfully.  There  is  only  one  man  and  a boy  working  in  the  same  department  with  me  j 
they  are  both  well  and  healthy.  Whether  the  work  agrees  witli  me  or  not  I am  obliged  to 
support  my  family ; 1 work  many  a day  when  1 am  not  able. 

This  witness  is  suffering  from  fistula  perinei,  the  result  of  the  accident,  and  from  tubercular 
disease,  consequent  on  the  sudden  transiiiou  of  temperature  from  the  liot  slip-kiln  to  the 
15  cold  slip-house. 


STAFPOaosHniE 
POTTKBISS.  ^ 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Serietn,  Esq. 

No.  10. 


Wedging  and  Throwing  House,  with  Ilot-House  and  Ceilai's  attached. 

No.  17. — Jo/in  GriJJiths,  aged  34 : — 

I have  been  employed  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle  9 years.  My  duty  is  confined  to  this  No.  17. 
department:  there  are  6 others  engaged  here;  no  children.  1 am  married, and  have  one  child. 

20  I receive  wages  by  the  piece,  which  will  average  about  24j.  per  week,  more  or  less.  The  tem- 
perature of  tlie  throwing-house  is  not  very  high  now,  but  sonjelimes  up  to  80°  or  90°.  The 
process  of  wedging  is  that  of  breaking  and  lifting  the  clay  to  get  all  air-bubbles  out  of  it  and 
render  it  close  and  compact;  I then  carry  it  into  the  ihrowing-voom  for  the  throwers,  and 
bring  the  ware  back  to  the  hot-house ; the  temperature  here  is  up  to  120°  or  130°.  I am 
25  pretty  well  in  health,  but  often  catcli  colds.  All  the  rest  here  are  in  good  healili.  We  have 
four  women ; they  turn  the  wheels  and  make  the  balls  of  clay  up  ready  for  the  Urrowers. 

There  are  4 rooms  in  this  department,  namely,  throwing-house,  hot-house,  wedging-bouse, 
and  cellar,  all  well  ventilated,  and  having  a current  of  air;  spacious,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
processes  carried  ou. 

30  Turning  Rooms. 

No.  18.— Jo7tn  BuUock,  aged  35: — 

Have  been  employed  as  turner  25  years  ; 9 with  this  firm.  We  have  5 turners  ; each  turner  No.  18.  1 
an  assistant  (female)  called  a treader.  There  are  three  rooms.  We  receive  the  ware  from 
the  throwing-room  after  it  has  dried  in  the  hot-house.  It. is  sent  from  hence  to  the  cellar; 

35  and  after  it  has  passed  out  of  uur  bauds  it  goes  either  into  the  handling-room  or  scolloping- 
house,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  not 
required  to  be  high.  All  the  hands  are  in  pretty  good  health,  except  one  who  u asthmaticnl. 

Scolloping  House. 

No.  19. — Mary  Vyse,  aged  27: — 

40  I have  been  employed  in  this  firm  about  14  years ; all  the  lime  in  this  department ; I am  No.  19.‘ 
married,  and  have  two  children.  There  ni-e  only  two  of  us  working  in  this  room  ; the  other  a 
woman.  We  receive  the  ware  from  the  turners  and  saucer-inakers,  and  pass  it  to  the  handlers, 
or,  if  not  necessary  there,  to  the  green-house,  to  further  dry.  We  have  very  good  health  here ; 
the  temperature  is  comfortable. 

45  Handlers’  Rooar. 

No.  20. — W'^lxmn  Rowley,  aged  17 : — 

I have  been  a handler  8 years;  am  an  apprentice;  have  served  three  years;  have  four  No. 20, 
more  to  serve.  Earn  now  6s.  more  or  less ; am  paid  by  the  piece ; average  at  the  end  of 
every  week  7j.  There  are  three  other  boys  working  in  ibis  room,  handle-makers,  all  under 
50  13  years.  1 have  no  father;  have  a mother;  she  is  a scourer;  I have  4 sisters;  one  works. 

This  work  agrees  with  me  very  well,  and  with  the  other  boys  loo.  I never  had  any  complaint. 

William  Grffiths,  the  overseer,  comes  to  see  us  in  our  work ; he  never  straps  us.  Our  masters 
behave  very  well  to  us.  I can’t  read  or  write  ; two  of  the  others  can ; the  other  can't.  Have 
been  to  Sunday-school  before  now,  but  don’t  go  now,  because  I haven’t  clothes  to  go  with. 

55  1 give  all  my  money  to  oiy  mother.  Went  about  6 months  to  a day-school ; don’t  know  why 
I didn’t  go  earlier.  We  are  very  badly  off  at  home  ; don’t  get  meat  every  day  ; got  nothing 
at  all  to-day  for  dinner ; they  don’t  at  home  get  a dinner  every  day  ; what  I get  chiefiy  is  tatoes 
and  salt,  and  sometimes  bread.  The  ware  we  receive  here  is  from  the  turning-house  and 
scolloping-house.  We  pass  it  on,  when  we  have  handled  it,  to  the  grain-house  or  drying-house 
60  to  be  hardened  before  it  goes  to  the  oven. 

1 examined  4 boys  in  this  room;  had  off  their  clothes;  found  3 well  formed.  This 
had  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
which  is  very  peculiar,  and  as  I believe  injurious;  the  reasons  hereafter. 
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Green-house. 

This  room  is  networked  in,  but  used  for  drying  the  ware  previous  to  its  going  to  the  oven 
and  consequently  not  worthy  of  any  particular  notice. 

Saqger  Houses. 

No.  21. — George  Bromley,  4:9  : — 5 

I have  worked  as  a potter  40  years,  with  the  exception  of  7 years  I was  in  the  army. 
Worked  for  this  firm  5 years  ; I am  married,  and  have  S children  j all  but  one  are  potters  (girls). 
We  have  three  rooms  in  this  department  for  packing  the  ware  ready  for  the  kiln  in  saggers; 
we  pack  it  in  ground  dint ; there  are  8 people  working  here,  5 men  and  3 boys.  We  do  not 
suffer  perceptibly  from  this  work,  it  has  the  character  of  being  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  ig 
particles  of  dust  flying  about ; the  people  here  are  not  so  much  afflicts  with  asthma  as  in 
other  departments,  if  they  were  they  would  be  forced  to  desist  from  their  labour,  it  is  labo- 
rious work.  We  do  no  over-  work,  that  is  after  6 o’clock,  in  a general  way ; but  we  work  at 
night  for  2 nights  when  the  fire  is  up ; on  these  occasions  we  work  till  dinner  time  on  the 
next  day,  and  then  give  over.  We  have  4 ovens  adjoining  these  rooms,  to  which  we  attend;  ^ 
wages  28.f.  per  week.  These  rooms  are  spacious  and  have  means  of  ventilation,  but  the  heat 
of  the  oven,  the  doors  of  which  opens  into  them,  occasions  a current  of  air  always  through, 

Scouring  Rooms.  Temp.  56,  open  mr  48. 

No.  22. — Anny  Williams,  aged  41 : — 

No.  22.  I have  worked  as  a potter  altogether  20  years  ; I have  worked  in  this  employ  about  4 years.  20 

I am  married,  and  have  one  girl  who  works  on  the  same  premises  ; I have  two  .rooms  in  thisde- 
partment,  and  have  6 persons  working  with  me  ; we  never  have  children  working  with  u& 
We  receive  our  ware  irom  the  ovens  in  the  dusty  and  rough  state;  our  business  is  to  scour  it 
witli  sand-paper  and  stone ; this  occupation  is  very  unhealthy,  it  stuffs  a person  up  very  much 
in  the  stomach  j not  many  scourers  live  long ; it  takes  some  off  sooner  than  others ; nooe  of  2 
us  are  ill  now,  except  that  we  all  feel  overloaded  upon  the  chest ; sometimes  we  cough  very 
much,  especially  in  the  morning  when  we  first  begin.  We  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn 
upon  the  average  8s.  or  9s.  a-week.  These  rooms  are  spacious  and  have  the  means  of  venti- 
lation. Particles  of  dust,  as  in  thesifting-room  adjoining  the  sagger-room  and  oven,  flying 
in  nil  directions ; the  air  is  loaded  with  it.  30 


SlAFPOBSSHlRB 

POTTBimS. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  ScTwen,  Eiq. 

No.  21. 


Dipping  or  Gloss  House.  Ther.  62,  open  air  48. 

No.  23. — George  Corhishley,  aged  3?  : — 

No.  23.  I Imve  worked  as  a potter  25  years;  as  a dipper  6 years.  There  are  two  rooms  in 

this  department,  and  4 persons  working  in  them  : 3 adults  and  one  boy  (15).  We  receive 
the  ware  to  be  dipped  or  glazed  from  the  scourers,  and  biscuit  warehouse;  wc  carry  it, 
after  it  is  dipped,  to  the  next  room,  where  there  is  a stove,  to  be  dried,  and  then  into 
the  sagger-room  to  be  packed  for  the  second  process  of  firing  ; nobody  else  dips  but  me.  I 
am  not  paid  by  the  piece,  but  receive  Bs.  a-day  ; this  is  reckoned  the  worst  work  on  the  pr^ 
mises,  and  I am  therefore  paid  better  for  it.  Have  never  suffered  in  health  yet;  have  known 
many  others  suffer ; they  get  their  limbs  drawn,  and  lose  the  use  of  them.  Have  known  40 
persons  die  from  it;  the  last  man  that  was  at  this  tub  did.  My  bands  are  constantlyin  the 
mixture ; don’t  know  what  the  mixture  is  made  of ; they  don't  tell  us ; think  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  used  to  be. 

This  room  is  spacious  and, as  well  as  the  adjoining,  has  the  means  of  ventilation. 

Sagger  Rooms  for  second  firing.  Ther.  50,  open  air  42.  ^ 

No.  24. — John  Glover,  aged  42: — 

No.  24.  Have  been  a potter  34  years  ; worked  30  years  in  the  sagger-rooms  ; the  same  process  i* 

carried  on  here  as  in  the  other  sagger-rooma ; we 'prepare  for  the  second  firing.  Ha« 

2 rooms  and  3 ovens  adjoining ; there  are  7 men  and  4 boys  here  ; the  work  is  indiffereui  at 
times;  I mean  not  very  healthy.  I get  25a.  per  week,  and  3j.  a night  for  riiglit-woik;  work  w 
only  one  night  in  the  week. 

Painting  Rooms.  Ther.  06. 

No.  25. — Susannah  Lees,  aged  29 : — 

No.  23.  I have  worked  in  this  department  14  years;  1 am  the  superintendent  of  the  rooms,  and  _ 

have  83  persons  working  in  them;  about  30  are  girls,  the  rest  are  grown  women ; have  no  men  at  is 
all ; we  receive  a part  of  the  goods  from  the  warehouse  and  from  the  ovens ; our  work  is  to  pai“‘ 
it  and  pass  it  on  to  the  kilns  to  set  (the  enamel-kilns),  and  some  to  the  gilders.  The  colouo 
we  use  are  vegetable  and  mineral,  mixed  with  spirit  of  tar,  turpentine,  and  oils  ; persons  of 
weak  constitutions  are  not  able  to  stand  it,  the  spirit  sometimes  is  too  strong  for  them. 
general  character  of  those  who  work  in  thb  department  is  good ; we  have  belter  characters  m » 
theae  works  than  in  most  others  in  the  potteries;  I consider  it  the  most  respectable;  if 
be  any  bad  characters  on  the  premises  our  girls  never  mix  witli  them  ; tliey  are  well  conduct«> 
respectful,  cleanly,  and  moral.  I work  by  the  week,  and  get  1^.;  the  rest  work  by  «>e 
piece,  and  gel  about  9f.;  if  they  work  over-lime,  sometimes  from  6 to  9,  they 
pay,  making  in  the  whole  10«.,  lie.  6d.,  and  12s.,  according  to  their  proficiency.  Fro""  ” 
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my  experience,  1 think  the  children  working  in  the  potteries  are  a clean  and  industrious  class. 
We  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  tor  breakfast^  some  of  the  people  cannot 
afford  lime  to  get  home  to  dine,  and  therefore  get  their  dinners  in  the  same  room  ; there  is  a 
stove  at  which  ther  cook  them  most  of  the  girls  read,  and  some  of  them  both  read  and 
5 write. 

These  rooms  are  spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  cxceedingljr  clean.  The  superintendent  is  a 
woman  of  good  character,  and  rather  superior  in  her  station. 

Enamel  Kilns.  Temp.  60,  open  air  42. 

No.  26. — Philip  Shingler,  aged  40: — 

10  Have  worked  as  a potter  30  years,  and  all  the  time  with  Mr.  Minton;  as  a kilnman  20 
years ; have  9 kilns  under  charge  ; have  one  man  and  3 boys  with  me ; earn  1/.  Is.  per  week ; 
I come  at  7 in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  8 j ’tis  very  rare  that  1 have  night-work ; the  work  is 
tolerably  healthy,  sometimes  very  hoc,  at  others  very  cold ; the  boys  read  and  write  a little. 

Gloss  Warehouses.  Ther.  60,  open  air  42. 

15  No.  27. — tTowies  aged  42 : — 

I have  been  ever  since  I was  Gyearsof  age  (that is 36 years)  with  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle. 
1 am  married,  and  have  one  child ; there  are  six  rooms  in  this  depai  toieat ; I have  7 persons 
working  with  me,  4 adults  and  3 boys.  The  ware  comes  from  the  glass-ovens  to  us;  we  classify 
it  and  appropriate  it  to  the  oi  ders  of  customers ; it  is  tiieu  sent  to  the  printers,  painters,  gilders, 
20  end  ground-layers,  and  coloured  according  to  the  taste  of  customers.  The  nature  of  my  employ- 
ment 1 consider  the  most  healthy  on  the  factory  ; I am  paid  by  the  week,  and  receive 
18«. ; all  here  are  paid  in  the  same  way.  From  iny  experience  1 consider  these  works  carried 
on  decidedly  well  as  compared  with  others ; my  master  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  taking  me 
into  this  department  from  the  ovens,  where  I suffered  from  the  glaze  for  4 years  and  the  heat 
25  of  the  ovens  ; I consider  that  sort  of  work  unwholesome,  because  1 was  exposed  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  damp,  and  wet ; my  masters  have  the  character  of  being  good  masters. 

These  rooms  are  very  large,  well  ventilated,  and  the  best  on  tfae  premises. 

Painting  Rooms  and  Gilding  for  men.  Ther.  64,  open  air  42. 

No.  28. — Joseph  Smith,  aged  38  : — 

^ I have  been  a potter  28  years  ; in  the  employ  of  this  firm  6 years  ; we  have  70  men  and  boys 
at  work  in  this  department,  in  13  rooms.  We  receive  Uie  ware  from  the  warehouses,  and 
paint  it,  according  to  order,  from  copies  of  illustrations  of  natural  history,  and  sometimes  after 
our  own  tastes ; the  colours  are  chiefly  mineral,  mixed  with  a portion  of  flux,  which  makes  it 
adhere  to  the  polished  ware  when  mixed  with  spirits  of  tar  and  turpentine.  1 begin  work  at  7 
35  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  6,  unless  we  work  over-hours,  and  then  we  go  on  till  9,  and  get 
additional  pay  ; we  work  generally  by  the  piece,  and  average  30*.  per  week.  On  the  whole  we 
think  it  a healthy  employment,  the  confinement  is  the  worst  of  it;  there  are  no  more  than  2 
women  working  in  this  department  now.  I am  married,  but  have  no  family. 

All  these  rooms  are  spacious,  healthy,  well  ventilated,  and  very  clean ; the  utmost  order 
40  appears  to  be  observed  here;  the  nature  and  nicety  of  the  work  requires  decorum  and  silence. 


Staffordshire 

POTTBRISS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Sertaeri,  Esq. 

No.  26. 


No,  27. 


INo.  28. 


Painting  Room  in  whicbi  apprentice  boys  work.  Ther,  62,  open  stir  42. 

No.  29. — Isaac  Harris,  aged  13:— 

I am  an  apprentice,  just  joined  ; only  been  4 weeks  engaged  witli  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle  ; <29, 

can  read,  can  write;  went  to  Mr.  Hoby’s  school  at  Newcastle  ; have  12  boys  working  in  the 
same  room  with  me;  if  there  were  3 times  as  many  there  would  be  36;  learnt  cyphering  at 
school;  Avent  as  far  as  compound  interest;  all  the  boys  that  paint  with  me  are  older;  the 
oldest  is  18,  and  he  has  been  here  7 years.  I like  my  work,  what  1 have  seen  of  it,  and  think 
all  the  rest  like  theirs.  Sampson  Bolton  overlooks  us  ; he  gives  us  a licking  sometimes  when 
we  are  bad  boys.  I live  at  Stoke;  come  to  work  at  8,  and  go  liome  at  4;  don't  receive  any 
50  because  1 havn’t  begun  to  work  for  good  ; shall  do  so  when  I improve  and  make  my 
work  passable ; have  a father  and  mother  (they  keep  a public-house)  and  four  sisters;  none 
of  them  are  potters. 

No.  30. — Sampson  Bolton,  aged  42 : — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  this  department;  have  been  a painter  34 years;  have  always  cou-  No.  30. 

55  tinned  in  this  department ; have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  m this  room,  and  keep  order 
and  regularity  amongst  them  ; they  are  generally  well  conducted  ; do  not  iliinlc  the  nature  of  the 
work  produces  any  effect  upon  them  ; they  all  appear  healthy  ; the  work  throughout  the  pre- 
mises is  carried  on  well. 


Ground-Lating  Room  and  Stenciling.  Temp.  73,  open  air  40. 

60  No.  31. — Rebecca  Morely,  aged  33: — 

I have  been  a potter  21  years,  and  with  Messrs.'Miuton  and  Boyle  12  years  ; 14  years  a No.31. 
stenciling.  I am  married,  and  have  2 children  ; one  is  engaged  in  the  works  as  handler ; he 
complained  at  first  of  pains  in  his  stomach,  but  he  has  not  since.  I come  at  7,  and  leave  at  6, 

Unless  we  work  over-lime,  then  we  are  extra  paid  ; I get  9s.  per  week.  This  is  the  only  room 
65  we  have  for  stenciling  ; have  9 women  working  with  me  and  4 men  ; the  men  are  the  ground- 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


STAfFORDSHiRE  lajersj  we  receive  the  ware  from  tlie  warehouse,  and  ground-lay  and  stencil  according  to 

PoTTBHiBs.  order;  have  no  children  working  with  ua.  After  the  ware  goes  out  of  our  bands  it  goes  to 

„"T“  the  kiln  to  fix  the  colours.  We  do  not  find  any  inconvenience  from  tlie  colours;  the  men 

cSlSbv  suffer;  theirs  is  a different  work;  but  we  must  both  work  in  the  same  room,  as  the  work  i, 

S.  Seriven,  Esq,,  connected.  Some  of  us  live  some  distance,  and  cannot  go  home  to  dinner ; we  cook  it  here.  5 

We  have  everything  comfortable  here,  and  consider  ourselves  very  well  off  m that  respect. 


Ther>  70,  open  air  40. 

No.  32. — ObadiaJi  dark,  aged  57 : — 

I reckon  I've  been  a potter  40  years  ; as  a gilder  and  ground-layer  have  worked  with  Messrs. 
Minton  and  Boyle  15  years  last  Martilmas.  Have  a wife  and  7 children  ; 4 are  potters.  We  10 
have  4 men  ground-layers  ; no  boys.  The  stuff  we  use  is  turpentine  and  oil,  with  minerjl 
colours  for  grounding.  We  dust  on  the  colour  finely  powdered  with  cottonwool;  the  par- 
ticles fly  about  a good  deal ; it  is  a very  unhealtliy  occupation  ; it  nearly  kills  me  sometimes; 
it  affects  my  stomach ; I was  ill  all  last  week.  I come  at  7 , and  leave  at  dark,  about  4 or  5; 
never  work  over  bouis  ; we  have  not  work  enough  for  that,  else  we  should  get  about  2lf,  per 
week  average. 

Modelling  Room.  Tber.  62. 

No.  33. — Edtuard  Key,  aged  44 : — 

1 have  been  a potter  33  years  ; 14  years  in  this  firm  ; always  employed  as  a modeller ; hare 
only  one  room  for  this  purpose,  and  2 men  including  self  working  111  it ; no  children.  My  2D 
duty  is  to  make  the  models  to  pattern,  from  drawings,  sometimes  from  taste;  they  go  from 
me  to  the  mould-makers  up  stairs.  Think  the  nature  of  my  employ  healthy  ; work  piece- 
work, and  earn  about  30s.,  more  or  less. 


Ornamental  Flower  Room.  Ther.  60,  open  air  42. 

No.  34. — John  CoUy,  aged  11: — 2i 

I have  been  at  work  2 years.  Live  at  Sioke-lane  ; I have  got  a mother,  brother,  and  sister; 
they  work  in  the  potteries  ; I get  2j.  a-week.  Can’t  read,  can’t  write  ; have  beon  to  national 
Sunday-school  at  Newcastle ; I went  to  Mr.  Minton’s  private  infant-school  in  Sioke-lane,  but 
got  turned  out  for  being  naughty  : went  then  to  a day-school.  I make  leaves  for  the  floweis; 

I come  at  balf-past  6 or  7 ; go  away  at  6.  Mr.  Buckley,  the  cashier,  pays  me  wages;  I lake  35 
it  home  to  my  mother.  I go  to  the  other  bank  to  dinner  ; my  mother  is  there ; I gel  beef  and 
tatoes  every  day.  Four  people  work  in  tills  room  with  me ; no  other  boys. 


No.  35. — TVilliain  GrijJWis,  tlie  Ovei-loolcer,  tiged  54 : — 

I have  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  lliis  firm  for  17  years.  My  duty  is  to  take  on 


and  mm  off  all  em^oyed  as  potters.  These  works  do  not  cornu  under  the  Factories'  Regu*  35 
laiion  Bill,  or  do  I believe  any  other  of  the  same  kind  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  are 
factories  at  Newcastle  where  I live  that  do  come  under  legislative  rCKtiiclion,  namely,  Mr. 
Uilliam  Hensliall’s  silk  factory.  Have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  by  master  factor  or 
work-people  who  have  come  under  restrictive  laws  as  to  any  partiality  shown  between 
the  two  descriptions  of  work,  ours  and  theirs.  The  only  cuinpiaints  that  1 have  heard  40 
is  from  die  people,  who  still  coiiliuuc  to  work  from  G to  8 for  the  day.  I cannot  tell 
the  number  ol  people  we  have  working  here  altogether,  becattsc  the  painters  1 have 
nothing  to  do  with,  but  there  are  about  160  men,  women,  and  children,  as  potters,  then 
there  is  the  engine-men,  bone-boilers,  lentevs,  and  slip-makers,  which  I have  not  reckoned. 

1 he  youngest  boy  on  the  works  I should  think  is  about  eleven.  Tliis  information  does  notapplj  4i 
to  the  earthenware  factory,  but  is  confined  to  the  chinn  factory.  Some  of  ibe  children  are 
engaged  by  the  ’men  in  iheir  department,  as  the  handlers,  plate-nmkcrs,  saucer-niakei’s ; their 
wages  are  determined  by  the  men,  who  have  so  much  per  score,  finding  their  own  boy;  ihialu 
llini  this  mode  of  hiring  advantageous  to  the  children,  as  tliey  are  hired  by  the  consent  of  tlie  ^ 
parents,  who  have  the  right  to  take  them  away  if  they  like.  It  is  the  practice  here  sometimes  30 
to  lend  money  to  the  people  if  in  distress,  and  deduct  the  nmoimt  by  iiistalmeiiU  from  the 
parents  themselves  or  wages  of  the  children.  Master  has  often  lost  money  by  this  when  meet- 
ing with  unprincipled  men.  The  children  are  not  encouraged  that  I know  of  by  rewards  01 
any  kind  ; neither  is  their  labour  enforced  by  punishment;  we  liavc  hud  boys  unruly, 
have  complained  to  parents,  who  prefer  giving  them  up  to  ns  to  do  with  as  we  think  proper;  55 
but  \ve  have  never  inflicied  corporal  piinibhment.  The  children  when  they  leave  work  go  where 
they  like  ; those  who  prefer  learning  go  to  the  night-schools;  olliers  beat  the  streets  if  tW 
like.  1 think,  us  compared  with  other  kinds  of  work,  the  children  of  potters,  being  potters, 
lire  fur  better  eft,  particularly  the  painters;  I do  not  think  that  there  is  a more  respectable  set 
of  mechanics  in  England.  They  are  great  politicians;  for  it  is  the  common  practice  when  tbs 
newspapers  arrive  for  one  amongst  them  to  seat  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  read 
aloud  for  20  minutes  ; be  is  then  relieved  by  anolber,  and  returns  to  liis  work  ; if  it  liapP?"* 
fiiat  m the  turn  the  person  cannot  read,  his  place  is  taken  by  another,  and  he  works  for  him. 
Generally  the  potlei-s  are  not  the  healthiest  in  appearance-  they  are  pale-faced,  and  subject 
to  colds  and  shortness  of  breath,  from  the  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  and  the  dust  in  thai  6’ 
rooms  of  work.  The  materials  in  use  are  bone,  stone,  flint  ball-clay,  pearlash,  soda,  borax, 
glass,  lead,  ami  mercury.  The  works  are  well  drained  by  sewers  throughout  the  bank, 
which  empty  themselves  in  the  Trent  400  yards  off.  We  have  separate  privies  for  wales  and 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


9 


females,  at  a distance  from  each  other;  we  are  particular  in  thU  respect,  and  a man  going  SrArFOsnsHiaB 
into  that  of  the  females  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  bis  situadon.  We  have  no  school-room  PorraRiBs. 

upon  the  premises ; we  have  no  lime  to  teach  ; there  are  schools  enough  in  ihe  town  if  they  Evidence 
choose  to  go.  We  have  no  wash-house  as  a general  house,  but  each  man  has  Ins  own  basin  collected  by 

5 if  he  likes  to  use  it ; there  is  a pump  in  the  yard  ; but  the  nature  of  the  worlc  do  not  require  Scrivm,  liq. 

them  to  he  particular  in  this  respect,  w’ith  the  exception  of  llie  dipper, — he  docs  require  it 
unless  he  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of  destroying  himself.  The  machinery  consists  of  an  engine 
of  26  or  38  horse-puwer,  doing  the  work  of  34  or  35  horses ; there  are  two  men  who  attend 
to  it  in  the  day,  and  one  of  them  in  the  night;  they  are  always  going  except  when  they  are 
;0  slopped  for  oiling  ; no  children  are  employed  at  it  under  any  circumstances.  I do  not 
know  that  I have  anything  more  to  say  to  you,  but  am  open  to  any  inquiries  you  shall  think 
proper  to  make. 

Blue  Prikting  Room,  or  Transfering  Room.  Ther.  72,  open  air  40. 

No.  36. — Elixaheth  Lee,  aged  25: — 

jy  I have  been  a cutter  and  transferer  10  year.s ; all  this  time  with  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle.  No.  3C. 
We  receive  the  wave  from  the  gloss-house,  and,  after  we  iiave  imprinted  it,  it  then  goes  to 
the  ovens  to  be  fixed.  There  are  4 rooms  of  this  kind  altogether,  and  about  18  persons 
working  in  the  whole.  In  2 rooms  we  have  6 women  and  2 girls,  and  3 men  as  printers. 

We  find  it  very  laborious  work,  not  very  healthy ; it  affects  the  stomach  by  the  pressure,  and 
20  bv  the  smells.  The  oils  are  strong  and  disagreeable.  Never  knew  any  ill  effects  to  result 
from  preKure  on  the  breast : it  hurt  me  in  the  beginning,  but  it  docs  not  now.  I work  by 
the  piece,  and  receive  about  8s.  upon  the  average.  1 can  read  and  write. 

Moulding  Room.  Ther.  64,  open  air  40. 

No.  37. — George  Bentley,  aged  34 : — 

25  1 have  been  a potter  22  years  ; with  this  firm  12  years.  There  are  4 rooms  in  tliis  depart-  No.  37 

ment,  and  2 men;  no  children.  We  receive  our  models  from  the  room  below,  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  pressers.  This  occupation  is  easy  and  healthy.  I worked  for  Mr.  Wedgewood 
before  this.  Thinks  the  system  carried  on  here,  and  there,  better  than  at  most  factories  ; 
their  plans  are  better,  and  we  are  better  looked  after.  I get  27s.  per  week,  day-work;  the 
30  mixlelier  gets  piece-work. 

Burnishing  Room.  Ther.  59,  open  nir  40. 

No.  38. — Eliza  GriJJiths,  aged  26: — 

I have  been  engaged  in  this  department  14  years;  part  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Daniel  No.  38. 

(G  years).  Have  2 rooms  devoted  to  burnishing ; there  are  36  girls,  all  in  their  teens;  the 
35  youngest  nearly  14.  There  are  8 apprentices  amongst  them  ; all  work  by  the  piece,  except 
mYseFf,  and  earn  upon  the  average  9s.  I get  9^.  per  week,  and  work  from  7 to  6 ; have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  If  we  work  over-time  we  get  half  an 
hour  for  tea,  working  till  9.  Most  of  the  girls  get  their  dinners  here:  we  have  grates  in 
each  room  to  cook  it.  I think  they  are  very  comfortable  and  happy.  From  my  experience 
40  I believe  that  the  girls  are  better  conducted,  and  are  better  off  than  most  other  description  of 
girls;  the  greatest  part  read  and  write.  We  have  means  of  ventilating  the  rooms,  and  do 
r.ut  find  them  inconveniently  warm.  We  get  the  ware  from  the  kiln,  and  after  it  has  gone 
through  our  hands,  it  is  finished.  I do  not  think  the  nature  of  the  work  at  all  unhealthy ; I 
have  had  no  examples  of  it. 

« Tlie  building,  situated  ou  spacious  and  open  ground  fronting  the  canal,  is  of 
large  dimensions,  subshintially  and  well  built;  every  room  tbioughout  is  well 
ventilated,  loftj%  clean,  and  extremely  commodious.  The  system  and  order  equally  ^ 
good,  the.  people  all  seem  happy  and  contented,  the  girls’  room  having  the  appear-  ..r- 

ance  of  a study  iu  a well  regulated  school.  The  utmost  order  is  observed,  muck 
50  respect  being  shown  to  the  superintendents  of  each  department. 


Messrs.  Copeland  and  G.yrratts,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 


5S 


Biscuit  Warehouse.  Ther.  58,  open  air  42. 

No.  39. — Tf^ <n.  Bardin,  aged  12^  : — 

''“.r  ^ <Uppins-l,ouse.  When  first  I went 

me  bad  ; I left  because  master  recommend  me  to  come  in  here  ; I mean  by 
ViUiam  Gnzelee,  the  foreman.  I have  been  in  this  warehouse  about  7 months.  We 
'varc  from  the  biscuit  oven.  My  work  is  to  bring  it  in  and  sort  it;  then  master, 
altncf^*!  It  over.  I get  3s.  9d  a week.  We  get  a holiday  at  times  in  the  year, 

j,e  let  a month  ; we  never  get  half  holidays.  We  do  not  get  rewarded,  except  we  "turn 
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No.  40. 


out  well ; we  get  better  places  and  better  pay.  We  never  get  punished.  I go  home  to 
dinner  sometimes  ; sometimes  get  it  here;  sometimes  get  beef  juid  potatoes  ; not  always.  I m 
a mother ; she  is  a potter ; 6 brothers  and  sisters  j 3 are  pollers.  I am  paid  by  the  firm.  Can 
read;  can't  write.  I go  to  a Sunday  school;  I went  to  a day  school  at  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Stoke.  We  liave  6 rooms  in  this  department ; 7 men  and  4 boys ; all  are  very  5 
except  one,  who  lias  got  a bad  cold  from  the  draughts. 

December  12th. 

Dipping  House. 

No.  40. — Charles  Barker,  aged  33 : — 

I have  been  25  years  a potter,  and  in  all  departments  of  oven  work  ; a dipper  6 years  - 
only  ill  this  firm  12  months.  The  ware  comes  to  us  from  the  painters,  printers,  and 
biscuit  wareliouse.  My  work  is  to  dip  itin  a solution  which  \vc  use  for  that  purpose.  There’s 
lead,  stone,  and  china-clay  and  fiint  in  it;  have  never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  it.  We  have 
2 dipping  houses,  and  4 men  and  1 1 boys  working  in  them  ; a!l  these  men  have  been  afHiiged 
with  cramp  and  pains  before  now;  some  of  the  boys  arc  taken  in  tits  sometimes;  I ktiow  of  2 15 
that  have  suffered  here.  We  all  work  by  piece-work:  upon  the  average  we  get  30j,  per 
week;  we  get  better  wages,  because  the  work  is  considered  more  pernicious  than  any  other 
upon  the  bank.  We  used  to  get  IO4.  a day  some  years  ago,  and  did  less  work  ; account  for 
the  difference  by  the  number  being  so  mucli  greater  that  are  employed  in  it,  and  the  state  of 
the  trade.  There  are  a great  many  out  of  work,  and  great  distress  among  die  people.  3) 


Printing  Rooms.  Ther.  70,  open  air  42. 

No.  41. — George  Bell,  aged  33:— 

No.  41.  1 have  been  a potter  26  years  ; was  engaged,  the  first  part  of  my  lime,  in  running  moulds 

for  plate-makers ; have  been  a printer  10  years.  We  have  twenty  rooms  in  this  departmeut, 

16  having  single  presses,  4 having  double  presses.  There  is  to  eacli  press  1 girl,  2 women,  s 
and  the  printer,  making  4;  altogether  about  80  people,  with  9 apprentices,  who  are  girls 
about  14  years  of  age,  not  included.  We  get  our  wure  irom  the  biscuit  warehouse,  for  tbs 
purpose  of  prinling  it.  The  process  is  rmiguing  as  it  is  hot.  The  rooms  are  ull  of  them  very  smsll, 
close,  aud  low.  There  are  two  small  windows  or  parts  of  windows  that  may  be  opened; 
but  I consider  it  unhealthy.  We  have  a trough  of  cold  water  in  every  loom  to  wash  the  paper  30 
off  the  ware.  Tlic  sudden  change  from  the  hot  press  to  llic  cold  water  affects  the  womeunad 
children  more  than  anything  el.«e.  The  children  are  pieliy  well  as  to  morals  ; they  arc  kept 
pretty  strict  in  that  respect  by  the  waster,  who  compels  llie  foremen  to  be  watchful  over 
them.  They  have  both  rewards  and  punishments,  accoi-ding  to  their  deserts,  They  arc 
engaged  independent  of  the  firm  by  the  printer,  who  works  by  the  piece ; and  lie  rewards  iliem,  33 
if  they  conduct  themselves  well,  by  increased  pay.  They  are  sometimes  beaten  by  the  printers, 
but  very  seldom,  as  the  master  would  not  admit  of  it  if  it  came  to  liis  curs.  'J'liey  catch  a cuff 
from  the  printer;  they  are  never  beaten  witli  a strap.  As  i work  by  the  piece,  my  weekly 
wages  will  of  course  depend  on  our  united  industry;  but  on  the  average  I earn  about 25i>; 
but  this  again  depends  on  the  amount  of  trade.  There  is  a part  of  onr  work  wliidl  is  uiibealtby,  d 
which  is  that  of  cleaning  our  copper  plates  with  spirits  01  tar  on  the  hot  “plates,  the  fumei 
arising  are  bad. 

These  rooms  are  all  ill-constructed,  lov.,  close,  ill-veniilated,  and  damp. 

Painting  Room,  (women’s). — ^Ther.  62,  open  air  42. 

No.  42. — Sarah  Butter,  aged  21 : — ® 

No.  43.  I have^been  a potter  10  years  ; always  a painter.  Can’t  rend  very  well ; can’t  write.  Ha« 

been  to  Sunday  school,  but  not  lately.  We  have  2 rooms  in  this  department,  and  bave^ 
women  working  with  us ; no  children.  Wo  get  our  ware  from  the  biscuit  warehouse;  it  is 
taken  from  us  to  the  dipper.  I work  by  the  piece,  aud  am  )>aid  by  the  firm  ; earn  upon  tie 
average  Is.  per  week.  It  is  very  hot  in  summer;  think  it  unhealthy/  because  we  sit  «o  » j 
many  hours  a-day.  We  come  at  7 or  half-past,  and  leave  at  G ; we  arc  allowed  half  ai  I 

for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner.  We  have  iho  means  of  cooking,  aud  often  take  advantsK  | 
of  them.  We  work  at  dinner  hour  to  fetch  up  any  lost  time.  Wc  have  no  men  working  wi  ■ 
us  but  the  foreman  ; he  is  married. 

Painting  Room,  (boys’).  Tliei*.  62,  open  air  42.  ^ 

No.  43. — Wm.  Fen-ington,  aged  43  : — 

No.  43.  1 have  been  29  years  in  this  line ; have  worked  for  this  firm  Si  years.  There  are  o»*J 

2 rooms  for  boys  ; we  have  19  at  work,  all  apprenticed  to  tiie  firm  for  7 years  : the  youn^ 
ia  12;  the  oldest  19;  the  wages  they  receive  depends  on  circumstances:  the  first  7®*^  - 

get  2s.;  they  rise  6d.  every  year  till  the  5th,  when  they  do  piece-work.  Cannot  tell  wl  9 
they  earn  weekly  then,  as  it  will  depend  upon  their  industry.  They  come  at  7 ; 

We  occasionally  work  a little  over-time.  They  have  a month’s  holiday  in  the  year.  1®^ 
are  no  rewords  for  good  beboviotir.  except  that  master  puls  them  forward  if  they  are  found  W 
industriously  inclined  ; he  takes  a report  from  me ; there  is  no  punishment,  except  a slight  np 
for  misconduct.  They  are  generally  well  conducted ; the  greatest  part  read  and  write;  I ® 
them  bring  their  accounts  weekly  to  me  ; 1 often  give  them  instruction  in  accounts ; 1 tece  ^ 
their  wages  from  the  office,  and  pay  them  individually.  I believe  they  all  take  their  monej 
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ihcir  parents ; 1 iiave  no  complaints  from  parents.  A solitary  instance  mn)' occur  * iieverlienrtl 
of  one  instance  of  a hoy  keeping  lii,  money  from  liU  parents;  the  pareius  sometimes  "ivc  a 
Iri.  or  'M.  back  for  tlieir  own  pockets.  Tbiuks  there  is  nothing  very  pernicious  iu  the  colosirs 
used.  If  any  are  unwell,  it  is  from  confinement. 

5 This  room  is  close,  and  is  never  ventilated,  dirty,  and  low. 

Painting  Room,  (girls’).  Ther.  66,  open  air  42. 

No.  44. — Eliza  Beech,  aged  28  : — 

I have  been  16  years  fn  the  painting-room;  all  the  time  iu  this  firm.  We  have  but  oue 
room  for  apprentices.  There  are  17  giils ; the  youngest  is  13 ; most  of  them  can  read  and 
10  write:  all  go  to  the  Sunday  schools.  They  come  at  7 and  leave  at  6.  There  are  no  rewards 
for  good  conduct;  no  punishments  for  bad.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  boys,  but  are 
kept  exclusively  to  themselves.  We  have  no  men  in  ihe*same  department.  They  get  1j,  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  rise  ^d.  per  week  up  to  the  fifth  year,  and  Lben  do  piece-work.  Thinks 
the  nature  of  their  employment  is  not  detrimental  to  their  health;  they  are  as  well  as  most 
13  children.  They  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast;  lliey  generally  get 
iiome  to  dinner  with  one  or  two  exceptions ; some  have  their  mothers  employed  on  tlic  wurl^  ; 
they  bring  their  dinners  with  them.  The  materials  used  in  painting  are  turpentine,  spirits  of 
tar,  with  metallic  and  vegetable  colours.  1 have  never  found  any  injury  arising  out  of  them. 

From  the  experience  of  many  years,  I can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  moral  and  reli- 
20  gious  characters  of  potters’  children  in  my  deparhient  •,  compared  wim  others,  I think  them 
superior.  1 never  hear  anything  like  vulgar  or  improper  language  from  any  of  them ; they 
are  respectful,  clean,  and  well-coudncted.  Master  expects  that  the  superinteiidauts  should 
look  well  to  their  morals.  If  they  pick  up  bad  language,  'tis  out  of  the  works. 

Scouring  Room* 

25  No.  45. — Sarah  Henderson,  aged  30 : — 

I have  been  a potter  18  years  ; worked  in  the  gloss  china  warehouse  6 years  before  T came  No.  45. 
here;  have  worked  here  4 years  as  a scourer;  I have  been  married  8 years;  have  one  child; 
had  three;  I work  by  the  piece  ; comeat7;  leave  at6;  earn  upon  the  average  7s.  per  week. 

Was  pretty  well  before  I came  into  this  room  ; the  work  agreed  with  me  in  the  gloss  ware- 
30  house,  but  I was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  my  continement,  and  some  one  else  filled 
my  place  ; I would  rather  have  gone  on  there  ; ’twas  not  so  unhealthy  as  this.  I complan  of 
being  stuffed  up  in  my  chest;  I cannot  lie  down  at  night ; my  throat  is  always  sore;  .ind  I 
have  a constant  cough,  with  difiSculty  of  breathing.  Have  never  had  medical  advice;  ’tis 
no  use  while  I am  at  work  here.  The  flint  dust  is  very  bad.  My  husband  is  a potter,  a 
3°  china  pre&serj  he  gets  about  15^.  or  Ifis*.  when  in  work,  but  has  had  nothing  to  do  since  last 
Afartinmas  twelvemonth,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  work ; he  only  gets  now  odd  jobs,  and 
3j.  or  4j.  a week. 

This  woman’s  voice  is  scarcely  audible.  She  is  suffering,  in  common  with  many  others,  at 
this  work. 

40  Tiler.  60,  open  air  36. 

No.  46. — Richard  Herley,  aged  24 : — 

I am  the  clerk  in  this  department ; liave  but  one  room,  which  is  used  only  for  drying  the  '.rare.  "No.  46. 
I have  been  in  the  works  5 years,  in  this  room  3 months ; have  the  innnagement  of  the  men  and 
settle  their  wages;  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  1 am  paid  by  the  week.  My  duty  is  to  examine 
45  and  place  the  ware.  They  come  at  6^  and  remain  till  9,  Mondays  and  Saturdays  excepted, 
when  they  come  at  6^  and  stay  till  6 ; they  go  home  to  their  dinners.  The  i-oom  is  damp  from 
the  steam  of  the  ware,  but  should  not  say  the  employoieiit  was  either  unhealthy  or  laborious. 

We  have  one  boy  in  the  room  between  9 and  10  years  old;  he  carries  the  broken  ware 
out,  sweeps  the  room,  looks  after  the  fire,  and  cleans  the  engine  turning-house:  the  ma- 
50  chinery  is  distant  from  the  engine;  he  has  nolliing  to  do  with  the  machinery,  the  men 
attend  to  that. 


STATFOaDSmBX 

POTTKRIIS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Seriven,  Eaq. 

No.  43. 


No.  44. 


Ther.  56,  heated  by  steam  pipes,  open  air  36. 

No.  47. — Charles  Sanders,  aged  13  : — 

I have  been  employed  in  the  works  three  years ; I am  what  is  called  a turn-wheel  engine  No.47. 
55  thrower;  come  at  half-past  6,  go  at  6;  can’t  read,  can’t  write;  got  a fatlier  and  mother  and 
two  sisters  that  are  in  the  works.  I get  2j.  2>d.  a week;  sometimes  work  till  9,  then  I get 
extra  pay.  Mr.  Garratt  pays  me  ; I give  my  money  to  my  moUier;  I get  holidays  souietiines; 
was  hurt  once  by  the  machinery ; had  my  hand  nigh  clean  off;  could  not  go  to  work  again. for 
Smooths;  was  in  the  Infirmary ; never  knew  any  other  accident  here;  sometimes  take  the 
60  strap  off  when  it  is  going.  I clean  the  machinery,  all  about  the  little  wheels,  when  it  is  going 
sometimes.  We  have  4 boys  in  these  rooms,  and  2 women  and  2 men— altogether  8.  The 
machinery  is  not  fenced  off. 

C 2 
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No.  48. 


Ther.  58,  heated  by  steam  pipes,  open  air  36. 

No.  48. — Thomas  Howell,  aged  50 : — ‘ 

I am  foreman  of  thisdeparynerit  f have  been  a potter  38  years;  in  tlie  turning  \vay  25  years;  all 
the  lathes  are  turned  by  steam-machinery;  we  have  the  means  of  stopping  the  whole  of  the  lathes 
and  throwing  tables  at  a moment’s  nojice,  hut  w.e  inusl  run  into  the  cellar  to  do  it  ■ sometimes  - 
accidents  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare ; we  have  10  turners  ; no  boys  except  one  to  su'eep  the  ^ 
room  and  do  little  odd  jobs.;  they  are  all  paid  piece-wo^rk  ; 1 am  paid  by  the  week ; we  have 
no  such  thing  as  truck-work  ; they  all  get  hard  casli.  1 hey  come  at  7 , leave  at  G ; jf  many 
orders  in  hand  they  stay  till  9,  when  tiiey  get  extr.T  paj'.  In  some  kinds  of  heavy  work  we 
prefer  the  steam,  as  possessing  the  gieater  potver ; in  the  Ilgliler  work  I think  liand-power  best,  l] 
as  the  movements  are  soon  answered.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  pemicions  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  : the  temperature  is  sometimes  liigh  and  dctiinientiil,  and  the  confinement  is  bad; 
but,  on  the  whole,  1 do  not  think  it  unhealthy,  ilic  waro  is  sent  from  hence  to  the  Green- 
house or  liandlci's-room. 


Throwjko  Room. 


This  movement  is  upon  Ihe  same  prindple  as  the  fovegoin",  the  cones  being  placed  horizontally  instead 
pcrpendicviUrly— and  being  fixed  close  up  to  the  ceiling  is  out  of  harm’s  way,  not  so  with  the  others  whion 
are  totally  unprotected;  tins  machinery,  rudely  represented,  drives  11  lathes — there  is  a similar  contri- 
vance on  the  opposite  side — there  being  G lathes  in  the  same  room  and  0 in  the  adjoining. 


In  this  room  the  woman  at  the  throwinc-wheel  is  supercetled  by  machinery.  A boy  stands  at  the  ramll 
wheel  1,  which  by  turning.he  raises  Ine  co^d  bar  on  Ihu  iitclined  jilunc  2,  which’  elevates  or  depresses 
tht  straps  round  the  perpendicular  cones  3 and  5,  thereby  regulating  titc  rapidity  of  the  tlirovisg' 
wi.eel  0 ; 7 the  strap. 


Office. 

No.  49. — T^iomas  Shaw,  aged  47: 

No.  49.  I am  the  bailiff  and  foreman  of  these  works ; have  been  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  and  thsr 

predecessors,  the  Messrs  Spode,  SO  years,  as  an  overlooker  24  years.  I assist  the  cashier  m 
paying  the  wages  j the  hands  are  always  taken  on.  and  sent  away  by  one  of  the 
they  receive  tlieir  wages  in  hard  cash,  and  are  paid  every  Saturday  night.  There  are  4 
men,  249  women,  and  77  childrep,  the  latter  being  under  13  years  of  age.  The  premise 
extend  over  neai-ly  14  acres  of  land,  all  enclosed,  and  consists  of  19  ovens,  272  working- 
rooms,  19  slip  kilns,  42  warehouses,  and  33  other  offices ; all  well  drained  by  sewers,  wlncn  ^ 
empty  themselves  in  running  water  and  cess-pools  away  from  the  premises.  We  have  one  05 
steam-en^no  of  45-horse  power,  which  is  applied  to  grindin.r  clays,  Hint-stone,  bone, 
paint,  and  other  materials  used  on  the  works;  it  alsodrivcs  2®tlnovvin'v- wheels,  11  lathes,  a™ 
an  en^nc  for  breaking  down  broken  saggers  for  grog;  it  also  drives  2 blungers,  10  sievs*. 
and  2 stampers.  1 here  are  no  children  employed  in  any  part  of  this  machinery,  except  * 
boys  who  regulate  tiie  ti.rowing-wlieel.  All  its  parts  are  fhneed  off  out  of  the  way,  except  so 
the  drums  to  the  throwing  wheels.  The  boilers  supply  steam  for  rcgulatiug  the  heat  of  ti« 
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CTecn-house,  throwing  house,  turning-house,  and  steam-house,  or  room  for  flagging  plates 
and,  dishes.  Some  of  the  boys  are  hired  by  the  masters,  some  by  the  men  at  handling,  plate- 
making.  dish,  saucer,  and  cup-making,  and  by  the  dippers  and  oven-men,  under  no  regula- 
tion of  the  masters.  The  men  aforesaid  engage  with  the  boys,  or  parents  of  them,  as  to  the 
5 amount  of  weekly  wages — the  amount  depending  on  the  indlnalion  of  the  men ; some  encou- 
rage the  bovs  by  increased  payments  of  or  3d.  per  week,  over  the  agreement,  for  the  boys 
own  pocket.  I never  Itear  of  any  case  of  cruelty  or  oppression,  if  I did  T should  imineiliately 
correct  it.  I think  the  greater  part  of  the  cltiidren  attend  the  Stjnday-scliools,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  We  have  no  school  attached,  or  belonging  to  the  premises,  because  it  is  a 
10  thing  unheard  of  in  manufactories  of  this  description,  and  there  are  many  evening  schools  in 
the  parish,  where  they  may  attend  if  they  have  the  disposition  from  7 to  9 o’clock.  The 
proper  time  to  begin  worlc  is  7 in  the  morning  j the  doors  ore  mien  at  6 for  those  who  like 
to  come,  and  have  fives  to  make  ; they  have  4 an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  if 
the  trade  shouldreqnire  them  till  9,  when  in  every  case  the  doors  are  closed,  they  then  have 
15  on  hour  for  ten,  making  on  tliese  occasions  12  hours,  otherwise  their  time  is  9^  hours;  on 
the  whole  I think  they  work  10  hours;  the  children  working  with  the  printers  work  the 
longest  hours but  Saturday  they  have  the  afiernootu  The  sexes  are  not  much  associated 
with  each  otlier  among  the  children,  the  adults  work  together  in  numbers.  We  have  sepa- 
rate places  of  convenience,  and  in  nocasc  do  either  sex  interfere  with  the  other.  opinion, 
20  wiili  reg.ard  to  potters  and  potters’  children,  is,  tliat  they  are  in  as  good  condition  os  any 
others  (not  potters)  that  I have  seen  anywhere. 

This  factory  does  not,  that  I know  of,  come  under  the  Factories’  Regulation  Bill ; I do  not 
know  any  workmen  or  factories  that  do,  consequently  I cannot  judge  of  the  working  of  that 
bill.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  children  in  this 
25  employ,  except  in  the  dipping-house;  some  of  the  articles  used  there  are  pernicious,  and  if 
they  do  not  keep  themselves  clean  it  is  likely  to  afl'cet  their  health.  We  liave  no  washing- 
ram  for  the  specific  purpose  of  washing  or  changing  j but  we  have  plenty  of  water  and  plenty 
of  vessels  to  wasli  in,  if  they  like.  We  have  very  rarely  any  accidents  on  the  premises  ; during 
the  30  years  that  I Iiave  been  here  only  two  accidents  from  machinery  have  come  to  my  know- 
30  ledg.c ; one  occurred  within  the  last  1 2 months,  the  otlier  20  years  ago,  when  a man  lost  his 
finger;  one  or  two  from  clothes  taking  fire;  but  not  more  for  the  space  altove  mendoned. 
We  have  a porter  at  the  gates  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  the  people  come  in  and  go  out  at  proper 
limes,  and  a watchman  to  take  charge  for  the  night  as  soon  a.<«  the  (xirter  leaves.  I do  not 
know  tltat  I have  any  other  observation  to  make  tending  to  promute  your  enquiry,  if  any  sug- 
35  gestion  should  occur  I'  shall  have  a pleasure  to  convey  it. 

Tnouits  Shaw. 


Stavfosdsbiiix 

PoTreaixs. 

Evidence 
collected  hy 
S.  Scriv/m,  Esq. 

No.  49. 


These  works  are  very  extensive,  the  tvliole  covering  nearly  14  acres  of  ground; 
they  appear  to  have  been  erected  many  years,  as  there  is  neitLex-  conformity,  order, 
’ or  system  of  arrangement,  in  any  or  eitlxer  upartiuent,  except  in  the  dipping  lioiise, 
40  green  house,  and  one  or  two  others,  which  are  comparatively  modern  structures. 
The  printing  rooms,  throwing  rooms,  pressing  rooms,  and  painting  rooms,  in 
which  nunihers  are  working  together,  are  dose,  low,  small,  aufl  inconv^iient 
places  for  the  purposes  to  which  tliey  are  applied — even  at  this  season  when  the 
T her.  is  38,  they  are  hot  and  unliealthy.  There  lire  no  means  of  ventilation  except 
45  at  the  doors  or  small  opening  at  the  tvindows,  although  there  are  hot-stoves  and 
plates  in  every  room.  The  premises  are  well  drained,  and  great  order  and  regu- 
larity is  observed  by  the  work-people.  Tlie  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  pre- 
mises, and  are  under  good  discipline. 


The  Messrs.  Ada.ms’  Factory,  Earthenware. 

50  Ther.  60,  open  ah*  36. 

No.  50. — Bar/our,  aged  11 : — 

I have  worked  here  for  the  last  two  tvnkes  but  one  (one  year  snd  a half).  I am  a figure-  No.  SO. 
maker;  work  in  the  same  room  with  father;  father  works  piece-work,  or  by  the  dozen; 

Master  pays  me  by  the  dozen  ; I get  at  the  rate  of  3s.  a week,  but  only  work  three  days  in  the 

55  Week;  they  can’t  find  me  more;  I got  three  brothers  and  sisters;  they  are  not  old  ettongh  to 
work  ; give  niy  earnings  to  father.  I come  sometimes  at  seven,  sometimes  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  leave  at  sis. 

Painting  Room,  (girls').  Ther.  68,  open  air  36. 

No.  51. — Mar^  Pritchard,  aged  39: — 

60  I have  been  potter  now  32  years  ; 1 1 years  with  this  firm  ; a painter  all  the  time ; nine  No.  51. 

years  the  superintendent  of  this  room;  wehave  three  painting-rooms  in  this  bank;  have  13 
girls  of  different  ages  employed  as  painters  in  this  room ; 27  in  the  others,  chiefly  women.  I 
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am  paid  bv  die  week,  and  do  a little  piece-work  too.  AH  the  girls  are  apprenticed  to  the  master, 
and  cet  2d  3d,  4d,  and  od.  pev  day,  according  U>  their  seniority  or  to  the  number  of  years 
Uiat  they  have  served  ; they  at  last  (fo  piece-work  ; they  are  bound  to  the  master  for  seven 
vears-  iii  the  last  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship  lliey  do  this  piece-work,  and  allow  a 
Lawback  of  4d.  to  Hie  1^.  the  first  year,  ami  2d.  to  the  l.v.  for  two  yearn,  making  n,  the  whole  5 
seven  vears.  They  come  in  the  monmig  at  seven,  and  lenui  at  sis  ; they  are  allowed  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast;  one  hour  for  dinner  ; some  bring  their  dinners  and  cook  them  at  the  stove; 
some  CO  home  ; all  of  them  can  read,  but  not  ali  wiite  ; all  go  to  Siinday-scliool.  I have 
had  some  years’  experience  with  children  who  work  in  potteries,  and  think  they  are  quite  as 
well  conducted  as  others ; they  are  strictly  confined  to  their  own  department  while  lu  the  10 
works ; don’t  know  what  they  do  after. 

A close  dark,  dreary-looking  apartment,  with  two  windows  that  partially  open  5 without 
ceiling,  and  having  a hot  stove.  Tlie  children  look  pretty  well,  and  appear  happy. 

Printing  Room.  Tber.  6*2,  open  air  36. 


No.  52. — JoJm  Burton,  aged  29  ; — 15 

I have  been  a printer  with  this  firm  seven  years.  Have  two  presses  in  this  room,  and  one 
hot  plate  ; liave  two  women,  six  girls,  an.i  two  men  working  in  the  same  room  with  me.  We 
find  it  pretty  hot  work,  as  we  are  obliged  to  have  the  fire  always,  summer  and  winter;  we 
woik  tliree  d.iys  a week;  master  can’t  find  more  for  us  ; we  all  work  by  the  piece,  except  the 
apprentice  girls,  who  work  first  by  the  day,  and  at  last  by  the  piece.  In  full  work  we  earn  20 
about  ;it8s.  per  week,  from  six  in  the  inoi  niug  till  seven  or  eiglit  o’clock  at  night ; this  depends 
oil  the  work  in  hand.  Find  it  healthy  enough  ; don’t  see  mucli  amiss. 

Tliia  room  is  close,  hot,  crowded,  and  uncomfortable;  wet  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
having  three  or  four  washing-tubs  in  it. 


Hardening  Kiln.  Temp.  70.  25 

No.  53. — Samuel  Tams,  aged  35 : — 

I hare  worked  in  ovens  and  kilns  27  years.  I am  married,  and  have  five  children  (boys); 
the  eldest  is  13 ; he  has  worked  in  the  dipping-house  four  or  five  years ; that  is  the  only  worker; 

I woik  three  days  a-week,  and  eani,  to  support  wife  and  family,  about  9.v.  a-week,  more  or 
less.  My  hoy  earns  2s.  orSf.,  according  to  circumstances.  I would  not  bring  luy  children  to  gj 
work  early  if  I could  help  myself ; but  what  am  I to  do  ? Hiey  read  a little,  but  can’t  write; 

I wish  they  had  the  op[iortunity ; one  of  them  go  to  a day-school,  where  they  charge  'Id. 
a-week;  got  hard  work  to  meet  that  soinciimcs;  I manage  to  give  them  a bit  of  bacon 
soineriuies,  but  very  seldom  ; no  sugar,  little  tea,  and  little  butter.  Wo  have  no  night-work 
here;  there  is  none  upon  the  promises  that  1 know  of.  35 


Transfering  Room. 

No.  54. — Sarah  Gotham,  aged  23; — 

No.  54.  1 have  been  a transferer  13  years ; worked  fur  Messrs.  Adams  seven  years.  We  have  five 

rooms;  Jour  rooms  are  supplied  by  presses  to  take  impressions  from  the  copper-plates;  but 
ill  lids  room  we  are  supplied  by  a steam-engine,  that  kee[>s  eight  women,  nine  apprentices,  ^ 
eight  cuttem,  two  men,  and  a cutter-off,  constantly  employed;  making  altogether  23  persons, 
Our  duty  is  to  transfer  the  prints  from  the  plate  to  the  ware ; we  wash  ofi'  the  paper  ourselves; 
the  women  work  by  the  piece;  the  apprentices  by  the  week.  We  have  only  three  days 
a week  work;  master  can’t  find  more;  the  women  average  6$.  per  week  ; the  apprentices 
have  3j.  a-week  for  the  first  one  year,  and  tlien  they  get  fid.  a-week  every  year  after,  provided  43 
Uiey  are  in  full  work.  We  cannot  very  well  ventilate  the  room  ; ’tis  very  liot  in  summer.  We 
have  no  system  of  reward  or  punishment.  ’Tis  very  dirty  work  ; no  rooms  to  wash  or  clean 
in  ; we  are  in  pretty  good  health,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  ; don't  know  what's  the  matter 
witli  them.  Sakaii  Gotham. 

Tliis  room  is  the  largest  work-room  on  the  premises,  still  close  and  ill  ventilated.  50 


Office. 

No.  55. — Herbert  Keeling,  aged  22 ; — 

No.  55.  I have  beau  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  W.  Adams  and  Sons)  8 years.  I,  in  con- 

junction with  an  overlooker,  pay  the  workmen.  All  cases  of  impropriety  of  conduct  come 
under  luy  nofice,  which  I refer  to  the  masters.  We  pay  the  people  in  cash  or  notes  every  55 
Saturday  mght,  we  have  no  other  mode  of  payment.  ITiey  work  now  only  tliree  days-  I 
attnhute  tins  shoit  work  to  the  present  depression  in  the  market.  We  do  chiefly  with  the 
North  and  South  Amencan  market,  and  but  little  for  home.  We  have  334  men,  236  womeo, 
aud  78  children:  of  the  latter,  I mean  those  under  18  years  of  age.  Our  mill  for  grindiOo 
the  raw  materia),  such  as  flint,  stone,  and  frets  for  glazes,  is  driven  by  steam  ; the  power  is  60 
about  SO-hoi"^;  four  men  work  there,  and  no  children,  under  any  circumstances. 
consider  It  siilficiently  fenced  off  for  the  few  who  are  employed  there;  it  is  not  connected 
with  any  part  of  the  works,  but  detached.  My  evidence  refers  to  all  the  works  at  Lower 
btoke,  and  which  arc  called  the  Lower  Works:  they  appear  like  three  different  works,  but 
arc  all  under  the  same  management.  We  have  another  factory  at  Upper  Stoke,  called  Chft  65 
Lank,  which  I shall  leave  to  the  foreman  there  to  describe.  The  extent  of  our  three  low® 
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factories,  I tliink,  would  occupy  14  acres — diey  are  all  drained  by  sewers  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  canal,  and  aie  unattended  with  offensive  eflfluvia.  The  people  come  to  work 
fit  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six.  These  aru  the  usual  liours,  but  occasionally  they 
come  nt  six.  ^Te  have  had  no  night  work,  or  have  we  worked  ovei-timc  for  the  hist  12 
- montlis.  If  iin  extra  order  arrived,  they  would  llten  work  till  uine.  and  be  glad  to  do 
it  The  boys  are  generally  under  contract  with  the  men  in  tlie  saucer-inakers’  room,  plate- 
makers.  and  odiers.  They  behave  very  well  to  the  children  generally  j if  they  did  not  they, 
the  cliildren,  would  leave,  ns  they  are  not  Iwuiid  for  any  s|>ecific  time,  and  the  parties 
esercisin"  any  cruelties  would  doubtless  be  brought  up  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate; 
10  the  people  think  tliis  a great  protection  to  them.  'Tis  a comtnou  saying  here,  if  an  offence 
or  assault  is  committed,  “ I'll  Railey  Rose  him  ! ” (refering  to  the  name  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrate.)  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  master  to  give  a boy  a cuff  if  inattentive,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  beat  them  if  it  is  known.  The  males  and  females,  wliile  on  the  premises, 
do  not  associate  with  each  other ; each  have  their  separate  departments ; they  liave  no  rewards 
15  for  good  conduct,  except  from  their  masters,  who  give  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  week  a 
penny  or  twopence.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  have  a good  boy,  as  he  works  by  the 
pieced  and,  witli  a gootl  boy,  con  flat-pi-ess  more  goods.  The  people  have  holidays  at  stated 
periods,  as  Whitsuntide,  Martinmas,  and  Easter. 

We  have  separate  conveniences  in  all  the  works  for  the  sexes.  I have  never  known  of  their 
20  interfering  with  each  other.  It  would  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  master,  and  dismissal 
would  be  the  consequence  on  a second  offence. 

I do  not  think  that  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  hours  of  work,  tends  to  the  injury  of  either 
health  or  morals ; 11161*6  are  exceptions,  the  dipping-house,  for  example;  but  there  are  pre- 
ventives, as  a kind  of  dress,  which  the  men  put  on  over  others : the  bad  effects  are  attri- 
25  butablc  to  the  lead  which  gets  into  the  clothes.  We  have  no  washing  or  changing  rooms 
for  them ; they  may  wash  if  they  please,  as  there  are  vessels  and  water  within  reach.  The 
children  can  generally  read,  but  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  that  can  write.  I think  the 
education  of  the  children  is  much  neglected  by  parents ; this  neglect  may  be  attributed  to 
two  or  three  causes;  one,  the  negligence  of  parents;  the  other,  a desire  to  gain  something  by 
30  their  labour,  and  another  their  poverty:  this  last,  perhaps,  may  be  the  chief.  We  have  no 
school  attached  to  the  works,  because  there  are  so  many  in  the  parish  of  every  kind.  There 
is  an  infirmary  called  the  North  Staffordshire,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
donations,  to  which  all  our  people  subscribe,  more  or  less;  some  a penny,  the  women  and 
idiildrcn  a halfpenny  per  week : this  is  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  carried  yearly  to  the 
35  general  fund;  it  amounts  to  about  302.  a year.  I believe  the  principal  manufactures  do  the 
same  throughout  the  Potteries.  The  people  readily  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  in 
cases  of  accident  or  sickness ; they  may  be  in-patients  or  out-patients  at  their  discretion. 

There  is  a society  attached  to  our  factory,  called  the  Sick  Society,*’  by  which  those  be- 
longing to  it,  on  the  payment  of  L.  per  month,  receive  in  times  of  sickness,  per  week 
40  towards  their  support : at  the  end  of  every  year,  whatever  surplus  fund  lliere  is  is  divided 
equally  amongst  them  : the  reason  of  this  division  is  that  members  often  leave  the  works,  and 
are  employed  elsewhere.  In  the  event  of  death  of  cither  roan  or  wife,  a sufficient  sum  is  set 
aside  for  funeral  expenses.^  HanBiCRT  Kicelino. 

These  banks  are  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  district,  extending  over  12  or  14  acres"of 
45  ground,  and  situate  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  ; the  rooms  throughout  are  in  a very  dila- 
pidated condition,  as  well  as  close,  damp,  hot,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable. 


STA.FXORDSRIRE 

POTtSaiBS. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Semen,  Esq. 

No.  65. 


f Handling  Room. 

No.  56. — SAe/aon,  aged  72: — 

1 have  lived  in  the  potteries  all  my  life,  and  have  been  a potter  60  years,  in  that  time  have  No.  56- 
50  seen  a many  changes,  some  rising  up  and  some  falling  down;  handling  and  pressing  have 
been  my  chief  employment ; 1 have  three  children  all  potters ; wc  work  piece-work,  and  do  but 
little  every  day ; I don’t  feel  able  at  my  time  of  life  to  do  much  ; I get  about  8s.  or  9j.  per  week; 
my  sons  get  different  prices  : some  more,  some  less,  all  of  them  live  with  me.  I have  become  a 
teetotaler  for  the  last  two  years  ; wish  I had  now  the  money  I have  spent  in  drinking,  shouldn’t 
I'S  be  a handler  then.  There  are  a good  many  teetotalers  in  the  parish  ; we  meet  at  Market- 
Hall,  and  at  Methodist  Cliapel.  I am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  a great  change  in  the  cha- 
pter and  habits  of  the  people  since  my  day,  there  used  v^hen  the  potteries  were  well  to  do  to 
be  nothing  but  drunkenness  and  vice ; don’t  see  much  of  it  now.  I don't  see  much  of  Socialism 
Mout  now,  or  Chartism  either,  there  may  be  some  few  of  that  stamp ; a man  by  the  name  of 
00  Brindley  turned  a good  many.  There  are  a good  many  children  in  die  place  that  are 
wud  and  disobedient  through  the  bad  examples  of  their  parents.  There  are  a great  many 
schools;  I think  this,  that  they  are  taken  from  school  too  early. 


Messrs.  Daniel  and  Sons,  Cliiua  Factory,  Stoke. 

Painting  and  Gilding  Room.  Men  and  Boys.  'fher.  68;  open  air,  32. 

No.  67.  William  Briant,  aged  15: — 

been  with  Mr.  Daniels  I J years ; am  apprenticed  for  7 years ; I get  Ij.  a-week  for  No.57. 
,,  ® y®ar,  and  increase  it  Id.  a week  for  3 years,  then  I get  half  price  for  what  I do  to 
e end  of  7 years  3 there  are  4 of  us  working  in  the  same  room,  and  1 1 men  ; our  duty  is 
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Stafpoddshiilb 

POTTBKlEa. 

Evidence 
coHected  W 
iS.  Scnven,  Esq- 

No.  fi7. 


to  paint  crests,  flowers,  and  figures  on  the  ware ; I do  not  find  the  work  hurt  us  much,  but 
feel  the  confinement  most ; we  do  not  work  every  day j someUmes  hnve  only  1,  2,  3,  or4 
davs  in  the  week ; if  we  have  no  work  to  do,  we  stay  at  home ; I can  read  a little  ; I can  t write  5 
I don’t  go  to  school  even  when  I don’t  work,  because  we  don’t  know  what  work  there  is  to 
do  till  we  come  to  see,  and  then  wait  2 or  3 hours  before  we  find  out ; I fjo  to  Sunday-school  5 
at  Ebenezer,  Newcastle ; 1 live  at  Newcastle ; we  have  no  rewards  for  good  conduct,  except 
being  allowed  to  do  a bat  or  two,  and  take  home  to  frame  ; we  have  very  few  ponishmentst 
I never  get  strapped  ; when  we  do  wrong  we  have  a good  talking  to;  they  never  stop  our 
pay,  excepting  we  are  idle  and  don’t  work ; I don’t  go  home  to  dinner,  always  bring  it  with  me 
and' take  it  in  the  painting-room ; I am  allowed  an  hour,  and  half  hour  for  breakfast : I come  10 
at  7,  and  go  home  at  6. 


Girls’  Painting  Room.  Ther.  64;  open  air,  32. 

No.  58.  ^nn  Gnffi.ths,  aged  23 ; — 

No  58,  I have  been  a potter  as  painter  17  years,  10  years  in  this  fii  ni ; and  have  the  management 

of  this  and  the  ne.\t  room,  which  are  lill  we  have  in  this  department ; there  are  26  in  this  room,  15 
and  20  in  the  other ; nil  of  tliem  nre  apprentices  to  Mr.  Daniel ; they  come  at  7,  or  ought 
to  do,  and  leave  at  4 ; tliey  have  only  'J  hours  a day,  out  of  which  they  are  allowed  1 hour  for 
dinner,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast;  they  get  when  they  first  come  Is.  per  week;  the  second 
year  Is.  6rf. ; third.  2s. ; tlie  fourth  they  have  half-price  of  women’s  work  to  the  fifth  year, 
and  then  they  allow  Mr.  Daniel  Ad.  in  every  shilling  they  earn  ; I don’t  know  the  average  20 
earnings  of  women’s  work;  it  depends  on  circumstniices ; sometimes  some  kind  of  work  is 
better  paid  than  others  ; 1 am  paid  by  the  weelt  a stated  salary  of  lOf.  per  week  ; the  girls 
are  never  associated  while  in  the  works  with  either  man  or  boys ; they  have  separate  places 
of  convenience;  I am  sure  muster  would  discharge  either  party  that  interfered  with  the 
other ; we  have  no  separate  room  for  washing  or  changing  their  clothes,  we  consider  tliis  25 
sufficiently  private  for  such  purposes;  we  have  always  water  if  they  like  to  clean  themselves. 
All  of  them  can  read  ; most  of  them  can  write  ; tliey  ai-e  very  well  conducted  and  respectful  to 
mens  tlieir  superintendent.  The  rooms  nre  pretty  healthy;  the  girls  are  healthy;  in  the 
summer  when  the  rooms  are  full  we  find  them  close  ; they  are  not  often  whitewashed  ; that 
would  sweeten  the  room : but  it  would  soon  be  black  again.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any-  30 
thing  unwholesome  in  the  painting.  It  never,  that  I know  of,  gives  them  headache  or  giddi- 
ness. These  children  attend  mostly  Sunday-schools,  and  I think  ore  as  well-behaved  and 
as  moral  as  any  other  class  of  children.  I do  not  speak  of  women  who  work  as  treaders, 
and  turners,  and  scourers;  I don’t  know  anything  about  those. 

December  19tb.  Ann  Grifpiths.  35 


These  rooms  are  low,  close,  and  unclean.  The  superintendent  is  a respectable  womsn, 
and  appears  to  have  her  children  under  good  discipline. 


Painting  Room.  Ther.  62 ; open  tdr,  32. 

No.  59.  Gcorg-e  5.  A/flr/,  aged  40 : — 

No.  69.  I have  been  a potter  23  years,  ns  a painter  all  the  time ; in  this  employ  six  years  and  a 40 

half ; I have  the  superintendence  of  this  department ; 1 have  but  one  room ; liave  five  appren- 
tices and  seven  grown  women.  We  have  pretty  regular  work  ; slack  at  times,  but  nothing 
just  now  to  complain  of.  My  average  earnings,  take  the  year  round,  is  about  27j.  I am 
married,  and  have  five  children  ; the  ^dest  is  in  the  lace  business,  but  has  had  nothing  to  do 
for  14  months,  and  is  on  my  hands ; two  children  are  with  Mr.  Daniel,  and  earn  one  1j.,  the  45 
other  3».  6d.  per  week ; they  can  read  and  write  ; educated  at  my  own  expense ; don’t  like 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  naticnal  schools,  where  they  instil  the  principle  of 
paying  deference  10  superiors,  when  we  are  all  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood.  I believe  in  the 
Bible  three  parts  of  it  I have  no  vote,  which  I believe  to  be  my  birthri“'ht ; it  is  a gift 
fiom  the  Almighty.  I endeavour  to  instil  this  principle  in  the  minds  of  everybody  I meet  50 
with  ; there  are  many  in  the  works  of  the  same  opinion,  four  out  of  five.  The  children  work- 
ing in  the  same  room  with  me  can  read  and  write ; some  arc  educated  at  the  Church  National 
Schools,  some  in  the  Chapels,  and  are  attendants  at  diflerent  places  of  worship.  I never  go 
myself.  1 have  had  the  management  three  years  and  a half,  and  I can  make  an  oath  that 
I have  never  punished  them  12  times  during  the  whole  time.  The  masters  are  very  kind,  and  55 
I do  not  think  throughout  the  whole  potteries  masters  are  more  respected.  We  have  no  other 
male  person  in  this  department.  We  come  at  seven,  or  ought  to  do ; stay  till  six  at  night; 
have  half  an  hou  r at  breakfast ; half  an  hour  at  dinner.  The  day-workers  it  is  expected  win  be 
regular ; the  jiiece-workers  are  not  so  regular.  They  are  guided  iu  their  coming  in  and 
going  out  by  circumstances,  unless  we  have  extra  orders,  when  we  work  later,  and  are  paid  60 
accordingly.  The  average  of  the  women’s  wages  in  this  room  is  lO.v.  per  week;  piece- 
workers ubout  9.V. ; apprentices  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  about  7s.  Gd  There  must  be 
variations  nevertheless,  as  we  have  7000  different  patterns  to  work.  I am  a total  abstainer 
from  into.xicating  drinks,  and  have  been  two  years  a totaler. 

This  man  is  foreman  and  overlooker  of  a number  of  young  women  and  apprentice  girls  i 65 
he  has  five  children,  who  he  said,  “ under  the  present  system  of  things,  were  curses  to  him  as 
he  had  so  many  to  provide  for;  and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  leligious  principles 
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opeoly,  I should  consider  his  example  as  having  a most  pernicious  e0ect  on  the  minds  of  St.^froRssmsc 
people  so  young  and  in  subjection  to  him.  I have  since  been  informed  of  his  being  the  Pqttewbs. 

active  leader  of  the  Chartists,  who  are  numerous  in  this  district,  and  that  he  is  on  all  occa-  Evince 

sions  chosen  the  chairman  at  their  public  meetings.  collecteil  by 

S.  S^cricen,  fisq. 

Ex.^meling  Room.  Ther.  60;  open  air,  32. 


No.  60.  Sarah  Simpson,  aged  41. 

I have  been  a painter  more  than  30  years ; 12  years  in  this  firm  ; only  five  women  work 
here  in  a general  way  ; there  are  more  now  on  account  of  having  an  order  to  complete  ; our 
usual  hour  of  work  is  from  seven  to  six ; we  have  worked  for  this  reason  till  12  o’clock  every 
10  night  but  one  this  week  (five  nights),  but  it  is  very  rare  that  we  have  occasion  to  do  so;  we 
work  by  the  day,  ami  are  paid  for  over  hours.  2«o  children  work  with  us.  \\’e  are  allowed 
two  hours  out  for  meals.  I have  three  boys,  too  young  forwork ; the  eldest  is  a boy  10 
years ; he  goes  to  day-school  at  Mr.  Rohey’s  ; as  the  mother  of  a family  I prefer  giving  them 
oil  the  education  I can.  I think  children  are  indeed  taken  too  early  to  work ; the  effect 
13  depends  upon  what  they  are  put  to;  running  moulds,  and  dipping,  and  oven-work  I have 
seen  often  very  injurious  to  them  so  young ; it  also  operates  upon  their  moral  characters. 
It  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  disposition  of  girls  liow  they  turn  out.  I don't  think  the 
painters  are  the  worst ; there  are  no  bad  habits  among  them;  the  trenders  and  others  are 
more  exposed  to  evil  examples,  but  they  don't  go  very  young  there;  I wouldn’t  like  a daugh- 
20  fer  of  mine  to  be  there.  I think  our  work  is  healthy  upon  the  whole,  but  at  first  we  feel  it. 


Ground  L.\ting  Room.  Tlier.  58  ; open  air,  32. 

No.  61.  Henrff  Hulme,  aged  47 . 

I have  been  in  this  department  33 years;  in  this  firm  17  years,  or  thereabouts.  Have  only 
one  room  for  the  purpose.  I liave  one  son  workiug  with  me,  IS  years  old.  The  nature  of  our 
23  work  is  very  pernicious  ; the  mixing  the  colours  and  laying  them  on  in  their  finely  ftowdered 
state ; they  are  all  mineral ; they  affect  our  lungs  ; a vast  many  complain  of  it.  There  are 
si.x  in  the  same  room,  two  women  and  four  men  ; the  women  wash  olF.  It  requires  about  the 
same  temperature  to  dry  that  we  have, now  (60).  I have  two  daughter's  with  Mr.  Minton, 
painters  and  burnishers.  As  the  father  of  a family,  I am  vei-y  well  satisfied  with  the  system 
30  and  management  observed  there-  There  are  a great  many  schools  in  the  parish  well  con- 
ducted and  well  attended.  As  compared  with  other  children,  I think  that  potters  are  supe- 
rior, with  some  exceptions  of  course.  My  average  earnings  I cannot  exactly  say  what  it  is, 
as  we  often  p^ay,*  bat  in  work  1 get  5f.  per  day.  —Is  there  any  system  of  management  or 
eroplovment  in  the  factories  of  which  the  children  or  work-people  complain  ? — Amwer.  Yes : 
35  that  of  locking  out  if  we  happen  to  arrive  at  the  gates  a little  later  than  usual ; I have  never 
been  locked  out  myself,  but  see  others  constantly  for  20  minutes,  or  more,  sometimes  in  the 
wet  after  perhaps  hard  walking  or  running. 

Henry  Holme. 


Dipping  House.  Tiier.  56  ; opea  air,  32. 

^ No.  62.  James  TJ''aison,  aged  42. 

I have  been  a dipper  a dozen  years  in  this  firm  ; come  at  eight,  leave  at  four;  sometimes  Xo.  02. 
at  five  or  six.  I am  a fireman  too,  and  work  in  the  gloss-oven  ; I then  sit  up  one  night  a 
week;  as  a dipper  and  filer  1 make  4f.  8d.  per  day.  The  nature  of  my  employment  has 
afiected  nay  health  formerly,  but  it  has  not  these  two  years ; it  is  always  reckoned  very  in- 
45  jurious.  Three  men  work  with  me  and  one  boy;  he  is  12  years  of  age  last  July,  and  is  my 
son  ; no  women.  Tliere  is  a small  portion  of  lead  in  the  dipping,  but  it  is  worse  elsewhere  ; 
don’t  think  the  change  of  heat  in  the  ovens  affects  me  much. 


Scouring  Room.  Thermometer,  66 ; Open  Air,  32- 
No.  63.  Fanny  IVood,  aged  33. 

50  I have  been  a scourer  seven  j*enrs ; always  with  Mr.  Daniel ; have  two  rooms  opening  into  No.  63.] 
each  other ; one  man  and  three  women  are  employed  here,  and  no  children ; we  get  our  ware 
from  the  bUcuit-oven,  and  have  to  scour  it;  it  then  goes  to  the  dipping-house.  The  work 
does  not  agree  with  us  verj'  well,  because  it  is  so  dusty  it  makes  one  short  of  breath ; every 
one  that  works  in  this  place  suffers  more  or  less  with  coughs,  and  we  are  ail  stuflfed  up ; we 
55  have  known  a great  many  deaths  from  it  j we  come  at  seven,  leave  at  six ; are  paid  by  the  oven  ; 
that  is  like  being  paid  by  the  piece,  and  average  8f.  per  week.  William  Benley,  who  stands 
by  me,  has  been  17  years  in  the  place,  and  he  knows  five  women  who  have  died  from  it,  and 
numbers  that  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it;  he  now  says  he  couldn’t  enumerate  the  number, 
there  have  been  so  many.  My  son  is  just  begun  work;  my  Jiusband  is  a potter,  and  in  the 
gQ  en^ne-bouse  ; can’t  write. 


* Ont  of  employ. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


StAS«)ILDSEia2 

PoTTEaiES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven,  Esc^. 

No.  64. 


No.  64.  Jesse  Lyngatt,  aged  30. 

1 am  the  bailiff  and  cashier  for  Messrs.  Daniel,  and  have  been  iu  their  employ  18  yeais. 

I take  on  and  send  away  all  the  workmen;  we  have  240  persons  altogether;  of  which  number 
there  are  70  men,  46  women,  above  21 ; 36  men,  76  females,  under  21 ; and  3 males  and  9 
females  under  13.  The  premises  stand  upon  about  one  acre  of  land,  and  is  well  drained  by  j 
sewers.  We  have  no  engine,  having  no  occasion,  as  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand;  the  works 
lighted  by  candle.  We  have  two  ways  of  payment,  some  by  the  day,  some  by  the  piece ; we 
have  regulations  in  the  factory  different  from  others;  they  are^not  sostringent;  we  employ 
very  few  children  under  13,  and  have  no  systematic  form  of  punishment ; our  rewards  to  tho« 
who  conduct  themselves  well  is  in  advancing  them  iu  their  profession ; the  sexes  of  the  chiU  lo 
dren  work  apart,  and  never  interfere  with  each  other;  they  commence  work  at  nine  o’clock 
in  winter,  and  seven  in  the  summer,  and  leave  at  six  in  summer,  and  at  dark  in  winter;  they 
use  no  candles  ; they  have  no  half  hour  then  for  breakfast,  but  one  hour  for  dinner.  We 
have  no  s[)ecial  room  for  cleansing;  it  is  not  required;  tliere  is  a dust  arising  from  ware  ia 
fettling  it  which  is  pernicious  to  health,  and  scouring  and  ground-laying  is  also  bad ; but  it  is  li 
the  fault  of  the  workmen  if  they  do  not  clean  themselves.  In  our  manufactory  children  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  men  of  good  moral  character,  who  not  only  instruct  them  in  their 
business,  but  prevent  them  from  falling  into  vicious  habits;  they  attend,  without  excepuoo, 
the  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish ; we  have  no  occasion  for  schools  on  the  premises.  1 have 
had  some  years’  experience,  and  do  not  perceive  much  diSerence  in  the  habits  and  practices  20 
of  the  children,  whetlier  they  work  in  potteries  or  out  of  them.  I make  no  comparison  between 
them  and  others  in  silk  factories,  because  I do  not  know  much  about  others;  from  what  I 
heard  I should  say  the  potters  are  far  better  treated.  The  most  lucrative  branches  in  our 
trade  are  throwers,  who  get  40j.  or  50s.  per  week,  piece-work,  and  painters  who  are  firat-iate, 
50s.  per  week.  g 

JEsst:  LtNGAn. 


The  proprietor  of  these  works,  Mr.  Daniel,  is  78  years  of  age,  and  commenced  business  60 
years  ago.  The  premises  are  not  very  extensive,  but  there  is  a good  business  carried  on,  and 
240  hands  employed.  It  is  situate  in  the  lower  part  of  Stoke  parish,  between  two  canals, 
and  is  well  drained.  The  rooms  and  buildings  are  old  and  dilapidated,  small,  close,  dirty,  39 
mostly  damp  and  uncomfortable,  never  or  rarely  whitewashed.  The  painting,  store,  and 
show-rooms  are  very  good. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Adams  and  Sons’  Factory,  Cliff  Bank,  Stoke. 

No.  65,  Frederick  Tf^right, 

No.  65.  1 can  read  and  write;  went  to  school  at  Mr.  Wilks’s,  in  Stoke  ; was  there  three  years  35 

before  I came  Co  work ; have  been  at  work  for  Mr.  Adams  12  months ; am  a carrier  of 
moulds;  work  for  George  Wright;  he  is  my  father;  have  a mother,  and  five  brothers  and 
sisters;  none  of  them  read,  or  write,  or  go  to  school ; the  youngest  hut  one  is  three  yean 
old.  I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six  at  night;  get  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner;  1 go  home  to  dinner;  get  meat  sometimes,  sometimes  taties;  liketoW 
come  to  work  very  well;  all  the  boys  are  well  here;  don’t  know  any  sick  or  ill. 

No.  66.  Mary  Ann  Edwards^  aged  10. 

I have  worked  10  months  in  the  press-room;  cut  papers  for  transfering ; only  work  three 
days  a week ; master  got  no  more  for  us  to  do ; work  for  Richard  James,  the  printer  man; 
he  pays  me  every  week  ; 1 get  at  the  rate  of  Zs.  a week;  bring  my  dinner  with  me,  and  get  45 
it  with  mother,  she  works  here  too,  and  cooks  it;  I get  beef  and  taties ; can  read,  can’t  write; 
went  to  a day-school  12  months ; go  to  a Sunday-school  now. 

Plate  Room. 

No.  67.  William  Mason,  aged  12. 

No.  67-  I work  for  Mr.  Adams,  at  Cliff-bank ; I turn  a jigger  for  John  Joplap ; can’t  write,  can  re®*!;  50 

have  been  at  school  at  Mr.  Wilks’s ; can-spell ; don’t  know  how  to  spell  pudding ; I ® 
week;  I was  to  be  raised  at  Martilmas,  but  he  didn’t  raise  me;  John  Joplap  works  by  the 
piece ; he  comes  Tuesdays  orWednesdays,  not  Mondays,  and  worlt.s  three  days  a week;  I n®''® 
work  over-time;  we  come  at  six  In  the  morning  and  leave  at  six  at  night;  if  I was  to 
back  again  after  that  I couldn’t  get  in,  cause  the  gates  be  locked,  and  nobody  works  in  the  5a 
bank  except  the  oven-man;  John  Joplap  is  very  good  tome;  he  licks  me  sometimes;  never 
but  twice  in  his  life;  ’twaswith  a strap,  for  spinning  the  bats  off,  that  is  turning  the  jigger  tM 
quick  for  fun,  and  throwing  the  clay  off  the  wheel;  I think  I deserved  to  catch  it;  mafite; 
nor  overseer  never  knowed  he  beat  me ; I never  told  them,  if  I did  I should  have  catched  « 
again ; they  would  have  laid  it  on  me ; I am  allowed  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  one  hour  for  W 
dinner;  haven’t  been  a year  yet;  there  is  accommodation  for  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  works; 
we  never  go  to  each  other’s ; I’d  rather  be  a jigger  than  a tailor,  and  would  sooner  be  atfforx 
than  at  home ; I should  get  strap’d  there. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN.  c 19 


Office. 

No.  68  Jo7/«  Crew,  aged  38;  and  Josep/i  DieA/ey,  aged  34,  Overlookers. 

We  are  both  overlookers,  and  have  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Adams,  one,  nine  years,  the 
other  four  years,  at  the  Clift-baiiU,  Stoke.  We  have  people  working  here,  men,  women, 
5 and  cliildren.  We  made  the  return  to  the  Government  as  particular  as  it  was  possible; 
we  both  aver  that  there  is  not  one  person  side,  maimed  by  accident,  or  deformed  in  the  works ; 
or  do  we  believe  that  there  is  anything  pernicious  in  the  [jrocesses  carried  on,  except  tliHt  of 
dip[iing,  and  their  attendants;  we  have  no  scourers  here,  and  should  not  consider  that 
unhealthy  if  the  people  would  take  proper  precautions;  the  children,  or  people  generally, 
10  are  not  over-worked ; on  the  contrary,  we  have  sometimes  a difficulty  to  get  them  out  ; they 
would  work  longer  if  we  would  let  them.  The  premises  are  well  drained  by  sewers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  main  sewer  of  the  town,  and  then  into  the  canal  or  brook.  I’he 
children  all  read  and  mostly  write  ; they  are  regular  in  their  attendance;  we  take  the  people 
on,  and  discharge  them  when  we  think  proper,  but  report  them  to  the  master  before  hand, 
15  because  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so ; we  pay  them  Saturday  nights,  in  hard  cash;  we  filled 
up  the  schedule  of  questions,  not  master  j we  never  hear  any  obscene  language  used  in  any  of 
the  rooms,  or  would  any  indecencies  be  allowed. 

The  foregoing  evidence  was  taken  on  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Adams,  at  the  Cliff-bank; 
they  are,  compared  with  the  others,  small ; the  rooms  aud  buildings  of  the  same  character, 
20  small,  close,  hot,  dilapidated,  and  old  ; situated  on  a high  and  healthy  part  of  the  town.] 


STAPFOBDSHUtS 

POTTBEIBS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  88. 


Mr.  Zachariah  Boyle. — China  and  Earthenware  Factory,  Stoke. 

No.  69.  George  Brinsley,  aged  14. 

. I work  in  the  dipping-house,  with  Charles  Bromley,  and  have  done  so  for  six  years  or  more  ; No.  69. 

first  began  to  dip  at  Mr,  Copeland's  ; I don’t  mean  dip,  I mean  that  I first  carried  boards  of 
25  ware  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  dipper;  can  read  and  write  ; have  been  to  school  (Sun- 
day-school at  Stoke)  ; I come  to  work  just  after  five,  to  get  fires  in,  and  the  place  warm  ; we 
leave  at  different  times,  as  we  have  piece-work,  and  so  much  to  do;  if  we  get  done  early  so 
much  the  better ; we  have  so  much  an  oven  : roaster  pays  me ; we  have  pretty  regular  work 
lately,  but  I’m  afraid  it  will  fall  off  again,  and  shall  then  be  short  of  cash ; I’ve  five  brothers 
30  and  one  sister ; two  of  us  are  at  work ; I give  my  money  to  my  father ; he  never  gives  me  any 
pocket-money;  he’s  got  but  little  work  as  a shoemaker,  or  else  perhaps  he  would;  1 get 
5«.  fid.  a week,  that  is  for  two  ovens ; we  get  holidays  at  times,  but  no  pay  then  ; I’d  sooner 
be  at  work ; Charles  Bromley  never  beats  me ; he  threatens  me  at  rimes,  not  more  than  once ; 

I go  home  to  dinner,  end  get  sometimes  potatoes,  sometimes  stir-pudding,  now  and  then 
3j  meat,  when  I get  full  work  for  some  time ; I've  got  a change  of  clothes,  all  but  stockings  and 
trousers  ; the  dipping  has  never  hurt  me. 


Dipping  House. 

No.  70.  Thomas  Pason,  aged  14. 

I have  been  to  work  five  years ; three  last  years  in  the  dipping-house,  brushing  ware  from  No.  70. 
40  the  biscuit-oven,  the  two  first  years  making  toys  for  chimney-pieces;  I've  got  a father  and 
mother,  two  brothers  and  four  sisters,  in  all  seven  ; father  is  a shoemaker,  but  has  got  nothing 
to  do;  only  one  besides  me  as  works;  he's  a gilder,  and  gets  according  to  his  work;  I get 
Sf.  fid.  per  week,  working  by  the  piece,  having  so  much  to  do ; 1 come  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  three,  four,  or  six ; I have  worked  over-time  till  nine  ; I don’t  like  to  woik  over- 
45  time,  it  makes  me  so  tired  5 if  John  Sutton  works  I must  work,  because  I work  with  him  j I 
get  sometimes  bacon  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  stir-pudding  for  dinner,  and  bread  and 
butter  and  coffee  for  breakfast;  1 can  read,  and  write  tidy;  I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  went 
to  day-school  before  1 began  to  work ; John  Sutton  never  gives  me  a flogging ; all  the  men  in 
the  same  room  are  very  good  to  me ; 1 have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

50  Painting  Room. 

No.  71.  Mary  Jurber,  aged  46. 

I am  the  superintendent  of  the  apprentice  girls’  department  of  painting ; we  have  only  one  No.  71. 
room,  with  a stove  and  open  window-sashes ; we  have  14  girls  of  different  ages,  from  10  up 
to  18,  and  10  women,  working  in  the  same  room;  they  all  are  expected  to  come  at  seven  in 
5j  the  morning  in  winter,  and  six  in  summer;  most  of  them  read,  and  some  write ; they  all 
attend  Sunday-school  ; I have  been  an  overlooker  12  years  and  6 months : what  they  get  for 
dinner  is  beef  and  potatoes;  some  nothing  but  dry  bread ; it  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  their  parents;  they  manage  to  dress  pretty  well,  but  this  too  depends  upon  circum- 
stances; they  all  work  apart  from  the  men  and  boys;  1 never  hear  improper languageamongst 
them,  and  think  they  are  generally  well  conducted.  If  1 were  to  take  20  girls  out  of  the 
country,  and  20  out  of  the  potteries,  I think  I should  see  the  difference,  in  regard  to  their 
general  characters  and  moral  conduct,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I certainly  should  bring  my 

D2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


«20 


Staffordshire 

POTTBRIES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Seriven,  Esq. 


daughter  up,  if  as  a potter  at  all,  in  the  painting-wom,  not  « a treader  or  thrower;  I can 
read,  but  cannot  write;  there  arc  good  opportunities  to  bring  up  chJdren  well;  they  all 
ought  to  read  and  write,  and  so  they  would  but  for  the  parents. 

Printing  Room. 


No.  72.  EUzaheik  Evans,  aged  11.  ^ 

No.  72.  I have  been  a cutter  only  six  weeks ; can  read  a testament,  but  cannot  read  anything  else. 

I cannot  write ; I went  to  a day-school  for  a little  while ; could  not  go  long ; I had  to  look 
after  the  children  while  mother  was  at  work  at  the  brick-kiln ; I have  four  brother  sod 
sisters;  my  eldest  brother  runs  moulds,  but  he  has  no  work ; I get  Is.  6d.  a week  if  I work 
all  the’week.  but  I only  work  three  days ; come  at  seven,  and  go  home  at  half-past  seven  and  iij 
ei^ht;  the  printer  pays  the  transferers,  and  they  pay  me;  always  give  my  wages  to  mother; 

I lot  bread  this  morning  for  breakfast,  bread  for  dinner,  don’t  know  what  I shall  have  for 
tet  perhaps  taties  ; father  works  at  coal-pifs  j father’s  a totnler,  never  drinks  beer;  his  work 
is  irregular,  sometimes  he  only  works  two  days,  three,  or  six  j mother  works  half  a day  in^a 
■week, laying  or  drawing,  and  gets  lOd.  ; father  and  mother,  and  all  the  people  in  the  room  is 
where  I works  is  very  good  to  me,  and  never  beats  me  unless  1 do  things  wrong,  and  then  'ti* 
never  much ; I have  nothing  to  complain  of. 


Girls’  Burnishing-Room. 

No.  73.  Sarah  Chatterly,  aged  38. 

No.  73.  I am  the  superintendent  of  the  girls'  burnishing-room,  and  have  been  so  employed  17  yean;  20 

served  before  that  four  years’  apprenticeship.  There  are  two  rooms,  containing  26  persons  alto- 
gether; 12  of  them  are  approntiees  of  different  ages,  from  12  to  18;  they  are  seldom  taken 
at  a less  age ; most  of  them  can  read,  and  all  can  write  their  names,  excepting  one  or  two;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one  that  could  write  a letter.  I think  children  here  are  very 
backward ; there  are  plenty  of  schools,  and  no  want  of  means ; it  must  be  the  fault  of  parents.  25 
They  all  come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  half-past  six  in  the  summer ; they  work 
piece-work.  Most  of  them  cook  their  meals  at  the  stove ; they  get  generally  a good  dinner,  no 
ale,  most  &.Teiotalers.  Take  them  altogether  they  are  well  dressed,  comfortable  while  at  work, 
and  seem  to  be  happy.  There  are  no  rewards  or  punishments.  I speak  conscientiously  when 
I say,  that  I do  not  think  any  thing  is  required  to  improve  their  condition  in  the  working  de-  30 
partmeut.  Their  education  is  certainly  deficient,  altlioiigh  most  of  them  arc  Sabbalh-scholare. 
They  have  their  sepwate  places  of  convenience  away  from  the  men  and  boys,  who  in  no  caje 
interfere  without  subjecting  themselves  to  tlie  censure  and  displeasure  of  tlio  master. 


Office. 

No.  74.  T?iomas  Shelly,  aged  69.  S 

I have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  potteries,  and  have  had  a good  opportiinily  of  obserring  the 
present  and  past  condition,  both  morally  and  phy.sically,  of  tlm  children  employed  in  them.  I 
seiTed  my  apprenticeship  with  a Mi\  Booth  for  six  years,  and  got  then  "Is.  Zd.  per  week  the  first 
and  second  year,  rose  Qd.  per  week  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  then  worked  pieco-work.  Pro- 
visions were  cheaper  then  than  they  are  now.  I was  then  a presser,  and  conunued  in  that  de*  4® 
partment  till  I was  24.  I then,  with  two  or  three  brothers,  commenced  china-making,  which  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  two  or  three  years,  from  misfortunes ; from  that 
time  I became  a foreman  to  the  late  John  and  Edward  Baddley,  in  Shelton;  then  to  Messrs. 
Meyer  and  Hollands,  then  to  Zachariah  Boyle,  where  I am  now.  I do  not  observe  any  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  trade  between  the  present  and  former  45 
rimes ; the  men,  women,  and  children  got  about  the  same  amount  of  wages,  supporin?  them 
in  full  work,  as  formerly.  There  were  not  so  many  hands  employed  then  as  uow,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  were  not  so  many  potteries.  Wehave  now  80  men,  39  women,  above  21  years; 

57  men,  56  women,  under  21  years ; and  6 boys  and  7 girls  under  13  years  of  age,  now  work- 
ing more  or  less  number  of  days  in  the  week ; some  do  piece,  some  day-work-  The  apprex-  iO 
tice  girls  and  boys  are  hired  by  the  master ; some  other  boys,  as  saucer,  plate,  and  bowl- 
makers,  are  hired  by  the  men,  and  do  not  come  under  our  control  or  management  at  all.  Ic*®' 
not  tell  how  many  rooms  we  have  for  working  in,  they  are  all  so  in  and  out  There  are  seven 
mscuit  and  gloss  ovens,  and  ooe  enamelling  oven,  'the  warehouse  is  lit  with  gas  and  candle 
The  rooms  ai-e  small  and  low,  but  you  must  take  them  as  they  were  built.  The  pi-emises  lie  55 
low,  and  in  wet  weather  are  very  swampy ; they  are  drained  by  sewers.  I do  not  see  much 
the  matter  with  the  children  in  regard  to  their  appearance.  Some  of  the  occupations 
children  are  very  pernicious  ; those,  for  example,  in  which  lead  is  used  ; they  are  not  so  bad 
now  as  formerly ; there  is  not  so  much  lead  and  arsenic  used.  I have  seen  some  bad  cases  in 
my  time : they  were,  lameness  in  the  hands  and  arms,  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  the  like-  1 S’ 
nave  children  (six  living),  four  as  potters,  two  painting,  and  two  pressing.  I would  not  bring 
^1?  .**1!?“*'*“  , or  seouring-house,  because  I think  it  pernicious,  and  it  would  shorten 

their  livea  I think  the  children  generally  read ; some  of  them  write ; they  mostly  go  to  Sun- 
day-Mhool,  but  rarely  to  day-school ; the  parents  cannot  afford  in  many  cases  to  send  tUeroj  , t 
the  hmes  are  bad  just  now,  and  have  been  for  a year  or  two.  In  some  instances  their  absence  w 
was  attributable  to  the  vice  of  drinking  in  parents,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that  teetotalis®  uas 
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produced  a moral  change  in  their  habits,  and  hope  the  children  will  reap  the  benefit  of  iL  I 
do  not  know  what  coula  be  done  to  improve  the  children  more  than  the  improvement  that  the 
times  would  do.  ’Tis  very  rare  that  tney  are  required  to  work  over-time,  and  then  only  till 
nine  o’clock.  There  is  not  a hand  upon  the  premises  but  would  work  willingly  if  the  masters 
5 required  it,  over-time.  We  have  no  particular  place  to  wash  or  change  in ; the  nature  of  the 
work  does  not  require  it.  They  have  occasional  holidays.  Mr.  Boylepaysthewagesin  cash. 

Mr.  Zachariab  Boyle’s  works  are  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  (own  ofStoke,  and 
is  low  and  damp.  The  work-rooms  are  of  the  same  character  as  most  of  the  rest,  namely, 
small,  ill  ventilated,  close,  and  unceiled.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  potteries,  and,  having 
JO  been  added  to  as  occasion  required,  is  without  arrangement  as  to  departments,  there  being  one 
of  each  kind,  or  more,  here  and  there. 

The  Messrs.  Read's  factory  is  now  out  of  work,  in  consequence  of  a dissolution  of  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Daniel.  When  in  active  operation  there  are  not  more  than  40  hands  employed; 
out  of  this  number  there  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  children,  and  these  are  painters  and, 
J5  transferers.  The  premises  are  very  small  and  ill  constructed  j rooms  scarcely  10  feet  by  8, 
low,  and  badly  ventilated. 


No.  75.  Mr.  John  Cormie,  late  manufacturer  at  Burslem. 

I have  been  a master  manufacturer  many  years  (about  20),  and  have  necessarily  had  an  Ko.  75. 

opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  work-people  from  their  youth  upwards.  One  of 
20  toe  greatest  evils  to  the  young  men  and  women  iu  the  potteries  is  the  commaud  of  money  be- 
fore  they  know  its  value ; to  young  men,  as  it  enables  them  to  associate  with  elder  workmen 
in  public-houses,  and  to  indulge  their  appetites  and  passions,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection ; to  young  women,  by  enabling  them  to  dress  above  their  station  in  life,  and  disposing 
them  to  disregard  parental  authority : hence  early  marriages,  a family  rises  up,  and,  instead 
25  of  being  under  the  care  and  protection  of  their  parents,  they  (the  children)  are  placed  out,  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  some  one  else,  and  by  a person  who  may  perhaps  have  two,  or  three,  or 
more  under  their  care,  of  other  people's,  and  is  paid  by  the  parents  at  the  rate  of  from  1#.  to 
1#.  fid.  per  week. 

The  parents  being  at  work  all  day,  probably  at  different  factories,  do  not  see  their  children 
30  till  evening.  This  system  allows  the  young,  as  they  grow  up,  free  scope  to  indulge  in  their 
own  pleasures ; and  when  put  to  work,  which  is  as  soon  as  possible,  they  feel  themselves  still 
more  their  own  masters,  and  are  allowed  to  strengthen  this  feeling  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
part  of  their  own  wages;  they,  in  fact,  become  boarders  in  their  father’s  house  as  they  grow 
up ; they  pay  from  to  7j.  per  week,  a.s  their  earnings  will  admit  of.  This  I believe  to  be 
35  *he  ground- work  of  that  improvidence  so  much  seen  in  this  manufacturing  district.  Domestic 
comforts,  as  families,  are  not  enjoyed;  and  the  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  Moudays, 
are  spent  in  the  ale-house.  The  exceptions  to  these  olaservations  are  many,  but  they  will 
generally  bear  on  the  dissolute  as  the  cause. 

No.  76.  Thomas  Haasall,  aged  19. 

40  I was  a clipper’s  boy  for  two  years,  and  used  to  carry  the  ware  backwards  and  forwards  to  [ nq.  70. 
the  dipping-tub  and  biscuit-oven  ; my  hands  were  always  wet  with  the  liquid;  it  used  to  dis- 
agree with  my  bowels  very  much.  I was  going  to  work  one  momiug,  as  I thought  pretty 
well,  but  was  taken  with  a giddiness  in  my  heacl,  and  felt  as  though  I was  going  to  fall  down ; 

1 found  my  way  back  home,  and  told  mother  to  make  haste  down  stairs,  as  I was  bad.  She 
45  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  before  he  came  I had  a bad  fit,  and  was  confined  to  my  bed  two 
months.  The  doctor  tj'ied  to  bleed  me  at  the  time, but  didnotsucceecl.  I have  had  fits  since ; 
have  fits  now  every  day ; have  sometimes  ten  or  twenty.  My  right  side  is  useless  to  me.  They 
tell  me  I shall  never  recover  the  use  of  my  limhs.  If  I ever  get  well,  I should  never  go  back 
to  the  dipping-house  again.  I don’t  know  what  the  dipping  is  made  of ; the  masters  never 
5Q  tell  us  that ; nobody  knows  but  him  and  his  head  man,  but  I think  there  is  something  very 
bad  for  the  limbs,  as  I have  seen  it  strike  into  others  before. 


Shelton  National  Sunday-School.  Girls. 

No.  77.  Mistress,  Martha  Andrews. 

There  are  present  170  children,  and  25  teachers.  The  instruction  given  is  in  Scripture  No.  77. 
reading  and  exercises ; all  secular  instruction  is  discarded.  The  children  come  at  nine  in  the 
tnorning,  and  leave  for  the  church  service  at  eleven;  they  come  again  at  half-past  one,  and 
Wve  again  for  church  service  at  three ; but  of  this  time  there  is  generally  an  hour  devoted  to 
Singing  and  prayer.  All  of  them  are  healthy  and  clean.  The  greatest  number  go  to  the 
works. 

60  No.  78.  Master,  'Riohm'd  Andrews. 

a present  137  boys  and  15  teachers.  The  system  of  education  is  precisely  the  same  No,  78. 

All  of  them  are  healthy  in  appearance,  orderly,  and  clean.  Both  rooms  are  lofty,  well  ven- 
tilated, and  warm.  J re  > j, 
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Bethesba.  New  Methodist  Connexion,  Shelton. 

No.  79.  George  Brunt,  aged  30. 

I have  been  the  superiniemlent  of  this  school  two  years  and  a half.  The  education  is  con* 
fined  to  readings  bearing  on  religion  aud  morals.  There  is  no  secular  instruction  imparted, 
except  writing  and  spelling.  Both  hoi's  and  girls  arc  pretty  regular  in  their  attendance,  but  5 
]ust  now  some  of  them  am  rather  slack,  ou  account  of  the  depresRion  of  the  titnea ; they  want 
better  clothing  to  come  in;  most  of  them  are  potters’  children.  When  in  work  they  are  pretty 
well  fed  and  Pressed;  generally  orderly  in  their  conduct;  amongst  so  niany  there  must  be 
some  exceptions,  hut  the  cases  are  rare.  Judging  from  my  past  experience  I should  say  that 
there  wm  a great  difference  between  those  who  work  in  the  factories  and  those  who  do  not  10 
We  have  a greater  difficulty  in  impressing  religioas  truths  on  the  firat  than  on  the  last.  This 
arises  probably  from  their  being  taken  too  early  to  work.  We  open  and  conclude  the  duties 
with  prayer  and  singing  on  these  occasions.  We  collect  all  from  the  20  class-rooms  up  stairs. 

Two  immense  rooms,  separated  by  folding-doors,  which,  during  prayer,  are  thrown  open, 
and  present  a most  imposing  sight,  honourable  to  Uie  connexion.  Ij 


No.  80.  John  Beeter. 

No.  80.  I have  heard  ihe  evidence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  girls’  school,  and  have  nothing  more 

to  add  to  it,  except  that  it  is  quite  correct.  The  number  of  boys  in  this  room  present  is  600; 
teachers,  80.  In  the  girls’  there  are  600;  teachers,  80.  Shaking  together  1200  children 
and  140  teachers.  20 

There  are  20  class-rooms  up  stairs,  and  to  each  class,  male  and  female,  a teacher. 


BIr.  John  Ridgway’s  Factory,  Queen’s  Potter,  Shelton. 

Women’s  Painting  Room.  Therm.  58  open  air,  36. 

No.  81.  Hannah  Fumival,  aged  25  ; — 

No.  81-  I have  been  a painter  14  years;  first  began  as  an  apprentice,  and  served  seven  years,  receiving  2a 

then  U.  per  week  the  first  year,  I#.  6d.  the  second,  2s.  the  third,  2s.  6c^.  the  fourth,  3s.  the 
fifth,  4s.  and  5s.  the  sixth  smd  seventh.  I then  worked  by  the  piece,  and  have  continued  to 
do  80,  that  is  die  principle  adopted  in  this,  and  generally  all  other  iactorics.  There  are  four 
rooms  on  the  works  in  which  W'omcn  work ; the  greater  part  have  served  apprenticeships  as 
well  j altogether  there  are  84  in  the  four  rooms.  We  come  at  seven  in  the  winter,  half-past  6 30 
in  the  summer,  and  leave  at  six:  we  work  sometimes  till  nine,  and  have  two  nights  tins  year  till 
10,  in  consequence  of  having  extra  orders,  and  wo  then  got  extra  pay ; we  do  not  object  to 
this  extia  time ; if  I were  to  choose  I should  not  prefer  it.  We  arc  allowed  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  between  one  and  two ; we  are  not  compelled  to  take  it,  and 
many  of  us  work  that  hour,  taking  onr  rlinners  quicldy,  and  get  homo  earlier  at  night ; we  33 
like  to  have  tlie  extra  hour  at  home  ; many  of  us  get  our  dinners  in  the  room ; we  have  stoves 
at  which  we  cook  them.  We  have  no  young  children  employed  with  us  at  all.  We  all  like 
the  work  very  well ; there  is  nothing  unwholesome  in  it ; the  sitting  so  long  is  the  worst  of  it. 

Hannah  Furnival. 

Printing  and  Transfering  Room.  Therm.  64;  open  air,  36.  ^ 

No.  82.  Joseph  Moore,  aged  31 : — 

No. 81.  Have  been  18  years  a potter;  the  first  eight  in  the  kilns,  the  la-st  10  a printer.  We  have 

right  printing  rooms;  two  presses  in  six  rooms,  oue  in  two  rooms,  and  a hot  plate  and  stove  io 
each ; there  is  one  man  employed  at  each  press,  two  women  and  one  girl  as  a cutter,  making 
altogether  58,  all  under  the  same  regulations  as  to  time,  but  receive  diffui  ent  pay.  We  come  45 
in  the  morning  at  seven,  leave  at  six,  unless  we  happen  to  have  extra  orders,  when  we  work 
till  eight,  and  get  extra  pay ; would  not  forego  the  pay,  but  think  from  seven  till  six  enough 
for  any  man  at  our  work.  We  work  all  hands  by  the  piece,  except  the  girls,  who  get  paid  by 
tho  women  25.  6d.  per  week ; they  are  hired  by  the  women,  the  master  has  nothing  to  do  w idi 
them.  The  premises  here  are  very  healthy  and  large  ; but  I have  worked  in  other  potteries,  50 
where  the  rooms  are  very  close  and  unhealthy.  I do  not  think  there  is  anytliing  in  the  nature 
of  our  work  unhealthy,  except  the  heat,  which  in  summer  is  dreadful. 

Joseph  Moore. 

Apprentice  Girls’  Paintins  Room.  Tliei-m.  53 ; open  air,  38. 

No.  83.  Hamah  Finnis,  aged  46 ; and  Hannah  Boon,  aged  42  : — ** 

No.  83.  We  have  had  the  superintendence  of  these  two  rooms,  or  in  the  department  of  paintingi  ^ 

and  34  years ; we  have  52  children  of  different  ages  under  our  management ; the  youngest  is 
U,  the  eldest  !3  19;  most  of  them  can  read  and  write ; they  arc  all  apprentices,  and  haveseven 
years  to  serve  from  the  beginning.  The  first  year  they  get  U.  We  have  changed  the  system 
since  HanuaJi  Furuival,  the  preceding  witness,  began,  and  do  now  piece-work  after  the  first 
year.  The  amount  they  receive  then  will  much  depend  on  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  <k>» 
and  their  perseverance  and  skill.  They  come  at  seven,  leave  at  six ; sometimes  they  work  hU 
nine,  if  there  are  extra  orders ; sometimes  we  have  no  extra  work  for  several  months,  on  the 
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other  hand  we  have  for  raoiilhs  together;  for  instance,  we  worhccl  overtime  from  January  of 
this  last  vear  till  August,  with  only  a few  weeks’  interval ; the  youngest  apiirenlices  did  not, 
but  the  older  did  : we  think  they  do  extra  work  willingly  ; no  ouo  beiiefite  more  than  they  do 
by  it.  We  do  not  think  it  has  any  injurious  effect  upon  their  health;  the  nature  of  the  work 
5 isanythimr  but  arduous.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
children,  and  should  say  that  their  morals  are  much  better  looked  after  here  than  in  many 
other  occupations  in  life ; they  are  made  complete  drudges  of  ebewhere ; they  are  very  well 
conducted  and  respectful  to  us  as  superintendents;  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  bi'eak- 
fast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  Those  who  live  at  a distance  bring  their  meals  with  them,  and 
10  warm  them  at  the  stoves. 

Hannah  Finnis 
Hannah  Boon 
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Apprentice  Boys’  Painting  Room.  Therm.  64;  open  air,  38. 

No.  84.  Ephraim  Poole,  aged  40 : — 

15  I have  been  h potter  30  years ; the  first  six  years  a handler,  since  then  a painter,  have  now  ,No.  84. 
the  management  of  this  department.  We  have  two  rooms  open  into  one,  and  24  boys;  the 
youngest  is  13,  the  oldest  is  about  19.  They  are  not  admitted  as  apprentices  before  13  ; but 
tliere  are  some  who  come  six  months  or  so  before,  preparatory  to  it;  they  receive  the  same 
pay  as  if  apprenticed  ; we  happen  to  have  none  of  tliem  just  now  ; they  come  at  seven  in  the 
20  winter  and  half-past  six  in  the  summer,  and  leave  at  half-past  five  or  six.  They  have  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner;  are  regular  in  their  attendance  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  read  and  write.  I think  the  nature  of  the  employment  is  detrimental  to  their  health 
as  they  sit  many  hours,  and  lean  over  their  work,  which  is  likely  to  bring  on  consumption;  I 
have  in  iny  time  known  some  instances.  They  do  not  mix  at  all  with  the  girls,  are  well  ma- 
25  naged,  and  under  good  discipline.  They  work  by  the  piece  after  the  first  year ; 1 work  by  the 
piece  to ; there  is  some  allowance  made  to  me  for  the  time  that  the  management  of  the  boys 
requires  of  me.  There  are  no  verv  hard  rules  imposed  by  the  masters;  there  are  no  punish- 
ments for  boys,  but  they  are  rewarded  occasionally  for  any  good  work,  and  for  their  industry. 

They  are  sometimes  worked  fill  eiglit  in  the  event  of  extra  orders ; they  do  not  object  to  that, 

30  but  consider  it  a privilege;  do  notihink  on  these  occasions  that  it  interferes  with  their  health  ; 
ifit  were  for  years  together  I think  it  would.  The  boys  and  girls  have  separate  places  of 
convenience ; ’they  never  interfere  with  each  other  on  auy  occasion,  they  would  be  punished  if 
they  did.  The  rooms  may  be  ventilated,  if  necessary,  by  casements,  and  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  hotter  than  now,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 
gj  Ephraim  Poole. 

Scouring  Room.  Themi.  60  ; open  ah',  38. 

No.  85.  Maria  Ault,  aged  21 ; — 

1 am  a scourer,  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  five  years  ; I got  my  ware  from  the  biscuit  No.'  6A. 

oven  to  clean  with  sand  paper  and  brushes;  there  is  only  one  room  for  this  purpose,  and  only 
40  two  women  employed  in  it.  Icoroeat  seven  in  winter,  andhalf-past  six  in  summer,  and  leave 
at  five ; 1 leave  at  five  bcca\ise*lhe  work  is  not  so  healthful.  I work  by  the  oven,  and  have 
to  do  oue  and  a half  oven  a week  ; the  average  pay  is  Ss.  6d.  per  week.  I am  very  well  in 
health  at  present,  and  liave  always  been  so.  1 do  not  suffer  from  the  nature  of  the  work  ; we 
have  never  any  chiklreu  employed  liere,  they  are  not  strong  enough  ; I can  read  and  write  a 
45  little.  1 go  as  a teacher  to  Sunday-school,  and  have  been  at  a day-schooi.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner:  sometimes  I get  my  dinner  in  the  room  when  ’tis 
Wet,  and  cook  it  at  the  stove ; only  one  window  opens  for  ventilating  the  room. 

Maria  Ault  . 


, open  air, 


Burnishing  Room.  Therm. 

50  No.  86.  Elizabeth  Hul,  aged  44 : — 

1 have  been  with  Mr.  Ridgway  22  years  as  a painter,  and  have  been  the  superinfenclant  of 
this  department  the  whole  lime.  I am  paid  now  by  the  day.  The  children  are  chiefly  appren- 
^es,  varying  in  their  ages  from  12  to  18.  The  same  principle  of  payment  is  adopted  here  as 
m the  girls'  room.  There  is  one  year  difference  in  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  it  being  less. 
56  They  come  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  half-past  six  in  summer,  or  are  locked  out;  they  leave 
at  SK ; if  we  have  extra  orders  we  work  till  nine,  and  are  glad  to  get  it  Most  of  them  can 
read  and  write;  we  are  highly  favoured  in  this  respect  in  this  neighbourhood;  master  has 
built  a school  a hundred  yards  off  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  scats  to  the  chapel  are  all  free  ; 
the  ministers  belonging  to  the  new  connexion  preach  in  their  turn;  the  Miss  Ridgways  are 
60  always  employed  in  leaching  at  the  Sunday-schools,  and  do  a great  deal  of  good  among  the 
people.  I am  a man  ied  woman,  and  have  seven  children,  four  boys  and  three  girls ; one  girl 
and  one  boy  working  on  the  premises.  I speak  from  experience,  and  should  say  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  children  of  the  potters  of  the  present  day  and  of  those  who  are 
*1®^  Pullers.  I give  the  preference  to  the  cliildren  of  potters,  because  they  are  better  educated, 
65  that  is  one  reason;  the  other  reason  is  that  they  are  brought  up  so  industriously  in  a general 
*ay;  there  is  agreat  difference,  however,  between  those  cnildrea  who  are  brought  up  under 
good  managers  in  our  department  on  the  works,  and  others  in  the  throwing,  plate-makers, 
“PPl®?.  and  scouring-rooius,  they  are  as  blunt  as  though  they  came  from  Biddlemore  (that is 
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S.  Scriven,  £sq. 


No.  ar. 


a place  of  low  bred  population,  a cant  phrase) ; they  arc  pretty  well  conducted  in  the  room, 
and  respectful  to  us  as  superintendents. 

Elizabeth  Hul  • 

This  room  is  mry  and  well  ventilated  j the  girls  appear  orderly  and  weU  conducted. 

Pay  Office.  5 

No.  37.  fViUiam  Moore,  aged  26  : — 

lam  foreman  of  the  works;  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ridgway  seven  years;  in  that 
time  have  gone  through  the  different  gradations-  of  potting.  Ourpremises  stand  upon  about 
{'our  or  five  acres;  are  well  draiurd,  and  lighted  by  candles.  We  have  no  machinery,  except  the 
thTowino-  wheels,  which  is  done  by  hand.  There  are  1*24  working-rooms  and  offices ; in  thee 
there  are  engaged  500  people,  220  men,  220  women,  and  60  children ; tliey  are  paid  piece-work, 
find  day  wages ; the  master  takes  on  or  discharges  as  lie  sees  fit ; many  of  the  boys  are  engaged 
by  the  men,  for  whom  they  work,  as  the  jigger-ooys,  for  plate-makers  and  saucer-makers;  all 
the  rest  are  paid  by  the  master  in  hard  cash  every  Saturday  night.  The  gates  are  opened  at 
half-past  six,  the  people  begin  work  at  seven,  and  leave  at  six ; some  belore,  some  a little  j- 
afier,  but  six  is  the  time,  unless  tliey  do  extra  work,  for  wliich  they  get  paid.  They  are  al-  * 
lowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  if  they  remaia 
overtime.  There  is  no  night-work,  except  in  the  ovens,  where,  upon  the  average,  two  mai 
and  two  boys  work  every  niglxt,  out  of  26  oven-men  and  IG  boys ; upon  these  occasions  they 
work  about  30  consecutive  liours.  The  sexes  do  not  associate,  each  have  their  separate  de-  2q 
partments,  and  each  their  separate  place  of  convenience,  which  is  strictly  enforced.  There  are 
no  branches  of  the  trade  that  renders  children  liable  to  deformities,  accidents,  or  sickness, 
except  that  of  the  changes  of  tempei-ature  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  ground 
hnyers ; hut  in  the  latter  there  are  no  children  employed.  In  the  scouring-rooms  there  used 
to  be  bad  consequences  aiising  out  of  the  natui-e  of  the  composition  used  in  dipping,  and  flint  2s 
dust,  which  is  used  in  the  biscuit  ware,  but  we  do  not  see  much  of  it  now ; I know  of  no  cases. 
The  children  are  rewarded  occasionally  for  good  conduct,  by  being  promoted  to  more  lucra- 
tive employments,  and  by  having  allowed  them  a little  extra  work,  so  that  when  play  weeks 
come  they  may  have  a little  money  to  spend ; they  consider  this  extra  work  a privilege.  We 
have  punishments  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  wages,  or  rather  of  toork,  for  they  are  always  gg 
paid  for  what  they  do ; we  have  no  corporeal  punishments,  or  would  master  allow  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  exercised  by  the  men.  We  have  no  schools  attached  to  the  premises;  Mr.  R. 
lias  built  a chapel,  and  a school-room  (Sunday)  attached,  entirely  for  the  use  of  his  people,  or 
any  others  that  choose  to  attend ; pew  rents  free.  We  have  no  medical  man  appointed  to  the 
works,  but  we  have  a sick  club  to  which  all  must  subscribe  alike,  Gd.  per  month,  this  entitles  35 
them  to  5s.  per  week  in  case  of  illness.  Mr.  R.  subscribes  10/.  yearly,  and  the  people  em- 
ploy what  medical  man  they  like.  They  also  subscribe  every  one  to  the  support  of  the 
North  Stafford  Infirmary;  the  mende/.  a month,  the  women  Id.  a month  ; this  will  admit 
their  children,  be  they  few  or  many,  so  long  as  the  amount  subscribed  Is  within  the  limit  of 
recommendation.  The  girls  are  well  managed  by  their  superintendents,  as  well  as  the  boys ; 40 
their  morals  here  are  strictly  watched,  and  their  education  encoumged  by  the  master:  of 
course  they  cannot,  many  of  them,  attend  day-schools,  but  most  attend  on  Sundays. 

, ^WiLUAM  Moore. 

Tliese  premises  are  delightfully  situated,  some  little  distance  from  the  high  road  to  Stoke, 
by  the  side  of  the  Cauldon  cannl,  and  apart  from  every  other  building.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  45 
spacious,  and  in  all  respects  clean  and  healtliy ; the  children  and  people  generally  are  orderly, 
regular  in  their  work,  and  respectful. 


Messrs.  Ridgway,  Morley,  Wear,  and  Co.,  Iron-stone  cliuia,and 
Earthenware  Factory.  Therm.  26. 

No.  88.  Hannah  Fenfaw,  aged  S3  ; — 50 

I began  potting  23  yeai-s  ago  as  a painter,  but  left  it  at  intervals;  have  been  employed 
iiltogethtti-  13  yenre.  I worked  for  Mr.  John  Ridgeway  some  time,  and  with  Messrs.  Barlow 
and  Hammet'sley,  who  have  now  shut  up  ; have  been  with  tliis  firm  near  two  years,  and  have 
had  the  Biiperintendence  of  the  apprentice  girls’  department.  We  have  One  room,  and  23 
children  working  in  it,  the  youngest  is  nearly  11,  the  oldest  is  17,  the  rest  are  inter-  55 
mediate;  they  come  at  seven  o'clock,  and  leave  at  six  in  the  winter,  and  begin  at  half- 
past six  in  tile  summer,  being  11  hours  in  winter,  and  12  and  a half  in  summer;  out  of 
this  lime  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner;  they  have  about 
a month  s play  or  morein  the  year,  uo  weekly  holidays ; some  of  them  live  a mile  off,  one  two 
miles;  on  .these  occasions  they  get  their  dinners  in  the  workroom,  they  hare  a stove-pot  CO 
to  cook  them  by.  They  are  kept  quite  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  in  no  case 
associate  wii  h I he  boys,  having  separate  places  of  convenience ; there  is  a fine  if  either  should 
interfere  with  the  other;  most  of  them  can  read,  and  many  can  write.  They  are  appreuiiced 
for  seven  years,  and  get  the  first  year  Is.  per  week,  the  second  U.  6d.,  third  2j.,  fourth  2j.  6i, 
fifth  3j.  6d.,  sixth  4s.  6d..  seventh  5s,  6d ; there  is  nothing  taken  out  of  this ; it  is  not  so  in  65 
the  biscuit  painting-room;  they  work  there  by  the  piece,  but  I would  rather  you  would  in- 
quire as  I have  never  been  there*  or  have  I in  any  other  than  three  departments  in  toy  life; 
both  the  children  and  the  master  are  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  payment ; 1 have  not  heard  of 
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any  complaint.  I do  not  think  the  employment  is  injurious  to  them;  the  tar  ia  strong ; the 
only  effect  I hare  ever  observed  is  that  it  creates  an  appetite ; the  room  is  warm,  hut  not  un- 
comfortably warm ; I think  and  know  the  children  like  the  employmenL  Mr.  Wear  was  in 
the  room  tto  morning  taking  their  ages,  and  some  of  them  cried  in  the  belief  that  they  were 

5 not  to  come  again.  They  are  very  well  conducted  here,  and  take  no  more  harm  than  as  if 
they  were  at  home.  I never  edlow  an  angry  word  to  be  said  to  each  othetj  or  improper  lan- 
guage to  be  used ; if  they  are  detected  in  an  untruth  I talk  to  them  of  their  impropriety. 
Of  course  I do  not  speak  of  other  departments  of  potting,  or  even  of  the  next  room.  Gene- 
rally speaking  I think  the  children  are  as  well  conducted  and  as  moral  as  any  other  children ; 

10  they  may  not  bo  so  well  educated  as  those  who  go  to  day-schoob.  The  children  are  all  pretty 
bealthy;  they  subscribe  Id.  a month  to  the  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  and  if  they  ate  ill  they 
go  there  or  get  their  medicines;  there  are  tivo  cases  of  swelled  neck. 


SrAVFORDSBiaa 

POTTBBIES. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  88. 


Dipping  House. 

No.  89.  Thomas  BarJeer,  aged  45 : — 

15  I have  been  a potter  20  years;  began  in  the  glass  warehouse,  was  there  five  years,  then  went  No.  89. 
to  the  ovens,  then  to  the  dipping-house,  and  have  been  there  now  eight  years,  in  tWs  firm  12 
montlis.  We  have  two  rooms,  six  dipping-tubs,  and  five  arks  or  reserve  tubs ; do  not  know 
the  composition  of  the  dip  ; there  is  stone  and  lead ; there  are  two  dippers  and  four  boys  of 
about  13  and  14.  I am  very  well  now,  and  have  been  these  two  years,  but  have  suffered 
20  before  now  from  dipping,  ray  bands  have  been  drawn  up,  and  I have  suffered  great  pain  ; it 
confines  the  bowels,  and  I must  take  medicine ; I have  not  known  the  boys  suffer  yet,  I 
think  it  an  unhealthy  occupation.  I am  the  father  of  a family,  and  as  a father  1 would  never 
bring  my  hoys  up  in  the  dipping- house ; would  in  other  places ; I have  one  hoy  running 
mouTcIs,  that’s  a healthy  place.  1 get  6s.  8d.  a day ; that’s  good  pay,  it  ought  to  oe,  it  tries 
25  my  health  j we  are  better  paid  on  ^at  account.  I get  my  meab  in  the  workroom,  because  I 
lire  at  Bursleiu,  and  can't  afford  time  to  go  home.  We  are  not  in  full  work,  some  work  but 
two  days,  some  three,  some  four.  I work  sometimes  more  days  or  less ; if  I could  work  every 
(lay  I ^ould  be  well  satisfied. 

Cup-maker’s  Room. 


30  No.  90.  Charles  Beardmore,  aged  1 1 ; — 

1 have  been  at  work  two  years,  can  read,  can’t  write,  went  to  National  school  five  or  six 
years ; go  to  Sunday-school  now  at  Shelton.  My  business  is  to  carry  moulds  for  the  enp- 
maker  from  the  jigger  to  the  hot-house,  (a  room  within  a room) ; ’tis  very  hot  there,  I feel  the 
cold  very  much  when  I come  out ; I am  not  very  often  ill ; I come  about  half-past  six,  and 
3a  leave  at  six,  sometimes  before ; work  three  days  a week,  and  play  the  rest,  because  I can  get 
nt^hing  to  do,  should  be  glad  if  I could ; I get  5^d.  a day.  George  Tama,  the  cup-moulder, 
pays  me;  William  Coates  used  to  pay  me  ’cause  I worked  for  him  before,  ho  has  licked  me 
afore  uow ; dont  know  what  ’twas  for,  it  was’nt  for  much ; he  strikes  with  bis  hand,  master 
nor  overseers  never  flog  me.  I got  father  and  mother,  and  six  brothers  and  sisters,  five  of  them 
40  work  in  the  potteries ; father  is  three  score  and  nine,  and  can’t  do  much  a crate  making. 

This  boy  is  pale  and  asthmatical* 

Bowl  Room. 


No.  91.  Charles  Bailey,  aged  34  : — 

I have  been  a potter  20  years,  always  in  the  department  of  howl  and  plate-making.  We  No.  91. 
45  have  14  rooms  for  plate,  saucer,  bowl,  cup  and  dish-making ; in  these  there  are  some  two, 
tluee,  four,  five,  and  six  meu  working,  each  man  having  his  one  or  two  boys,  their  ages  run- 
ning from  10  to  16,  the  greater  port  under  13 ; the  boys  attend  the  jigger-wheel,  others  carry 
moulds  in  and  out  the  stove-house  or  hot-house.  I’he  temperature  there  is  very  high,  and  with 
the  steam  arising  from  the  ware  very  injurious;  there  are  a good  many  of  bad  health,  ’tis 
50  very  rare  you  find  a man  of  45.  I work  by  the  piece,  and  can  earn  in  full  work  5s,  a day  ; 
we  have  but  two  days  in  the  weak  now,  that  is  to  say  wc  have  had  for  the  last  six  weeks  but 
I6v.  4i  for  four  days  work,  for  self  and  two  boys;  the  masters  are  in  arrear,  which  we  dare 
not  ask  for ; some  of  the  men  have  a deal  of  money  owing  to  them,  and  idle  their  time  to  keep 
a balance.  The  hoys  can  read  and  vvrite  a little ; they  gain  this  from  Sunday-schools ; w'e 
* afford  to  give  them  day-schooling,  should  bo  glad  if  we  could,  but  we  are  all  glad  with 
the  little  they  earn.  They  work  from  seven  to  six. 

Pressing  Room. 

No.  92.  Charles  Cozen,  aged  10  : — 

^ cockspur-maker,  and  engaged  by  the  master,  and  paid  by  the  week,  but  we  only  No.  92. 
60  ’vork  three  days  a week,  for  which  I get  17d.;  when  I work  regular  I should  get  3j.  6d.  per 
vreek  for  six  days.  I have  been  a cockspur-makcr  since  the  strike  four  years  ago,  I therefore 
I was  six  years  old,  or  little  better.  Father  works  here;  he  is  a printer,  and 
gets  hf.  whether  he  works  two,  three,  or  four  days ; mother  do’nt  work,  she  stays  at  home  to 
6‘  ‘'O'**® ; I got  two  brothers,  and  four  sisters,  two  of  them  works  ; can  read  a little,  can’t 

^ to  a day-school,  now  go  to  a Sunday-school.  Come  to  work  at  six  or  seven  in 

BO  t'ot  jo  fi^d  work.  I like  my  trade  vary  well, 

uin  rather  be  a cockspur-maker  than  a tailor ; get  sometimes  beef  and  tatees  for  dinner. 

E 
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jNo.  93. 


Office. 

No.  93.  Thomas  Fumival,  aged  68: — 

I have  been  apoiter  51  years,  first  as  a moulder,  and  have  gone  through  every  department- 
am  now  the  overlooker  or  manager  of  the  works.  It  is  my  duty  to  hire  and  discharge  all  the 
hands.  We  employ  now,  being  low,  348  persons,  that  is  125  males,  69  females,  adults;  42  5 
males,  71  females,  under  21 ; 23  boys,  18  girls,  under  13.  The  premises  stand  upon  about 
three  acres,  more  or  less ; and  consist  of  60  rooms,  seven  ovens,  and  five  offices,  well  drmned 
and  lighted  by  candles ; there  is  no  engine  of  any  kind  except  jiggers.  The  people  comeat 
six  in  the  summer,  and  seven  in  the  winter,  and  leave  at  six;  there  is  sometimes  over-work 
when  orders  come  in,  and  they  work  ’till  nine.  The  plate-makers,  saucer-makers,  and  W 
bowlers  take  on  their  boys  with  the  consent  of  the  overlooker,  and  pay  them  by  the  day.  All 
paid  by  the  master,  are  paid  in  hard  cash.  We  sometimes  for  the  people  advance  sums  of 
money,  and  let  them  work  it  out;  we  sometimes  do  tliat  with  the  men,  and  let  theboyswoikit 
out,  or  girls,  but  we  have  no  such  thing  as  written  contracts  with  parents  for  the  employment 
of  children.  All  advances  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  people,  and  are  considered  lavouR.  15 
Weshould  not  advance  money  to  a drunken  character.  We  consider  the  dipping  as  tliem(« 
unhealthy  process  in  the  department,  that  indeed  is  the  only  one ; tlte  scouring  is  bad,  but  the 
women  do  not  continue  long  in  it ; they  get  married  and  leave.  I think  potters’  children  are 
tolerably  healthy  ; they  look  white,  but  that  is  from  the  clay,  which  is  not  pernicious.  We 
have  no  boys  as  painters  in  the  works,  the  painting  is  done  here  by  men  and  women.  I do  20 
not  know  that  I have  any  otiier  information  to  give. 

Thomas  Fdrnivai, 


Mr.  Joseph  Clemehtson,  High-street,  Shelton.  (Earthenware.) 

No.  94.  Arm  Dishley,  aged  9 : — 

No.  94.  I have  been  a painter  12  months  last  Martinmas.  There  are  eight  little  girls  working  in  25 

the  same  room  with  me.  Mary  Worrelow  looks  after  us  j we  all  come  to  work  at  six  o’ clod 
in  the  morning,  and  go  home  at  we  some  go  home  to  dinner ; an  hour  is  allowed  us  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  I can  read  very  well,  but  can’t  write ; I go  to 
Bethesda  Sunday-school,  and  went  two  years  to  day-school ; they  didn’t  teach  me  to  vnite. 
Ann  Dishley  is  very  good  to  us,  she  never  flogs  us,  or  master  either ; she  is  my  mother.  We  30 
get  holidays,  altogether  perhaps  a mouth. 

No.  95.  Charles  Perry,  aged_^13: — “ 

No.  85.  I have  worked  for  Mr.  Ciementsou  two  years,  and  ruumoulds  for  William  Trowtoa  all  the 

time.  I sometimes wwige  clay.  Can’tread  or  write,  never beentoSimday-school much;  ffent 
to  day-school  for  a little  while  when  I was  younger,  and  left  to  go  to  work.  William  Tvowton  pays  ® 
me  4j.  a week ; we  work  regular  six  days  in  the  week ; master  has  always  got  work  for  us  to 
do.  I come  sometimes  at  half-past  five,  sometimes  atsix,  and  begin  to  light  the  fire.  William 
Tiowton  gives  me  now  and  then  Zd.  more  than  my  wages  if  I am  a good  boy;  he  sometimes 
scolds  if  1 am  a bad  boy,  he  never  yet  flogged  me.  I've  got  no  father,  got  a mother,  her’sa 
painter  by  trade,  but  she’s  getting  old.  I’ve  got  one  aster,  and  four  brothers,  all  workiog  as 
potters ; we  all  live  at  home,  and  keep  mother  amongst  us.  I go  home  to  dinner,  and  grt 
sometimes  bacon  and  potatoes.  I have  very  good  health,  and  iHce  my  trade,  sometimes  itis 
too  heavy. 

No.  96.  John  Reeve,  aged  15 : — 

I have  been  in  the  ffipping-house  four  yeai's ; there  is  one  man  and  two  boys  there  (George  45 
Burton  and  self.)  I Imve  been  suffering  a year  or  two  from  swelled  neck  (strumous),  and  have 
got  a cold  now  which  makes  me  so  hoarse.  We  come  to  work  at  six,  and  leave  at  eight  or 
nine.  1 get  6f.  a week  if  I work  ’till  six,  and  7s.  if  I work  ’till  nine.  I have  never  found  any 
had  effects  from  dipping,  the  dipper  has,  he  is  often  bad  in  his  bowels.  I can  read  but  veiy 
little,  and  can  write  a little.  I go  to  Sunday-school  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  went  to  a dav-  53 
school  two  or  three  years.  1 work  by  day  wage,  Joseph  Clarke  pays  me,  he  is  paid  by  the 
oven  ; he  is  regular  in  his  payments,  if  he  was  not  master  would  see  me  rightly  paid;  I d 
rather  be  a dipper  than  jigger; 

No.  97.  Samuel  Rroster,  aged  33 : 

No.  97.  I have  worked  as  a potter  20  years ; began  at  dipping,  and  dipped  2 years ; the  work  did  55 

not  agree  with  me,  it  bound  up  my  bowels ; always  obliged  to  take  physic.  I have  seeatnaBf 
bad  effects  from  it  in  others,  very  many;  it  turned  their  hands  and  arms.  I haveknoffaj^ 
or  four  die  from  it,  some  young  and  some  old;  I call  40  old.  Although  vou  are  most  4U, 
don’ t call  you  old,  but  if  you  had  worked  at  dipping-tub  you  would  have  looked  old  enough.  ‘ 
don’t  think  it  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  I am  the  father  of  two  children,  and  would  not  let  mf  w 
children  work  at  it,  not  if  ever  so  well  paid.  I have  worked  since  then  at  the  oven  lor  1 
years;  Ido  not  think  that  unhealthy  work,  except  when  we  are  drawing  it;  some  people  dw 
it  tlie  second  day  after  firing,  then  it  is  very  bad,  from  the  sulphur  from  the  fires.  No  cnif 
dren  work  in  the  ovens,  ’tis  too  heavy. 
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No.  98.  Mr.  Jose;ph  Clementson: — 


Staffordshirb 

PorrERiBS. 


In  offering  you  evidence  as  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  children  em-  Evidence 
ploved  in  the  mctorics  in  the  district  of  the  Potteries,  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  collected  by 

their  education  is  much  neglected, — I mean  the  neglect  is  due  to  the  parents  themselves.  There  Sc^ven,  Esq. 

5 are  a number,  I should  say  an  abundance,  ofschools  where  childrenare  taught  to  read  and  write;  No~98 

but  tliey  would  seldom  attend  but  for  the  exertions  of  persons  connected  with  religious  places  of 
worship.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disinclination  of  parents  ? Answer : — There  is  one,  and  that 
istbeitmorance  oi  the  parents  themselves,  who  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  education ; 
another  is,  the  occasional  dissipation  of  fathers  who,  from  habits  of  drunkenness  and  impro- 
10  vidence,  tax  the  labour  of  the  child.  It  is  my  opinion  that  children  are  too  often  taken 
early  to  labour,  more  especially  to  some  kinds  of  labour,  as  in  the  dipping  department,  the  nature 
of  which  is  pernicious.  With  regard  to  the  children  generally,  under  the  oven-men,  printers, 
plate-makers,  and  others,  I am  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  they  exact  more  from  them 
than  they  ought,  hy  requiring  them  to  come  sometimes  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and 
15  staying  tiE  eight  or  nine  at  night,  when  the  trade  has  been  brisk ; and  which  would  not,  if 
prevented,  interfere  with  the  factor.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  hours  for  children  are 
too  many.  In  my  answer  to  the  printed  queries,  I think  I have  embodied  all  I have  to  say. 

^ (Signed)  Joseph  Clementson. 


*n  The  premises  are  second  rate,  with  small  unventEated  rooms,  hot,  close,  and  uncomfortable 
20  to  work  in.  They  are  w'ell  drained,  but  badly  provided  for  conveniencies  for  the  sexes,  being 
close  together,  and  much  exposed. 


Mr.  Wm.  Ridgeway’s  Earthenwai*e  Factory,  Charles-street,  Hanley. 

Dipping  House. 

No.  99.  Ralph  Bowyer,  aged  38 : — 

25  I have  been  a potter  31  years,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  years;  in  the  ioterval  No.  99. 

I was  a publican  and  licensetl  victualler.  I have  always  worked  in  the  dipping  department, 
or  in  departments  connected  with  it.  There  are  two  boys  working  with  me, — Samuel  Cooper, 
and  Joseph  HiE,  aged  16  and  1 1 ; the  first  has  been  at  work  four  years,  the  other  five  weeks, 

I have  three  chEdren,  one  hoy,  he  is  a dresser.  1 would  rather  not  place  him  in  the  same 
30  work  with  me,  if  I did  ’twould  be  because  I co\dd  get  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  because  I 
conceive  that  it  shortens  their  lives.  I have  never  been  much  affected  myself,  except  now  and 
then  from  a state  of  constipated  bowel,  and  pain,  numbness,  and  stiffness  of  my  wrists ; I Lave 
not  the  proper  use  of  them.  In  holding  the  rough  biscuit-ware  between  my  fingers  it  denudes 
them  of  the  «kin,  and  makes  them  delicate,  and  even  raw  at  times,  when  they  bleed ; I should 
35  think  that  the  lead  hy  this  means  is  more  rapidly  absorbed.  I have  known  boys  suffer  very 
much  from  this  work;  I knew  two  cases  of  fits  and  death  to  have  resulted  in  boys  working 
with  me.  I think  children  ought  not  to  work  here;  the  material  is  bad  to  work  in,  and  the 
work  is  laborious  as  weE.  I work  by  the  oven,  that  is,  I have  to  fiJl  the  oven  at  a given  time 
for  so  much  money ; the  boys  are  paid  by  the  oven  too.  I look  after  the  boys’  washing, 

40  because  I know  the  consequences  of  neglect ; I feel  I should  neglect  my  duty  if  I did  not. 

I do  not  think  we  get  sufficient  pay  for  the  lisk  we  run ; we  have  only  5j.  per  day. 

No.  100.  Ann  Balcer,  aged  19 ; — 

I have  worked  three  years  in  these  works,  first  in  the  biscuit  warehouse,  then  in  the  dipping-  No.  1 00. 
house ; my  duty  is  to  scrape  the  uneven  dipping  off  the  ware  when  dry ; the  occupation  is  a 
45  very  unhealthy  one.  I cannot  eat  my  food  as  I used  to  do;  it  affects  my  chest  very  much, 
makes  me  cough ; I have  a tightness  on  my  chest : standing  aE  the  day  does  not  hurt  me. 

Nobody  is  in  the  same  room  with  me  now  there  is  not  su£cient  to  do,  but  at  times,  and  when 
there  is  regular  work,  there  is  one  girl  to  assist  me.  I do  not  read  or  write ; I go  at  Sunday- 
school  to  learn  to  read,  and  would  go  Wednesday  nights,  but  my  mother  goes  then  to  learn  to 
5Q  read,  and  I stay  at  home  to  look  after  the  young  children ; the  youngest  is  four  years ; none 
of  them  can  read  or  write.  They  are  aU,  except  the  youngest,  at  work  in  the  potteries;  one 
cuts  papers,  the  others  turn  the  wheel  for  throwers. 

Painting  Room. 

No.  101.  Hannah  Jay,  aged  11 : — 

I have  been  two  years  a painter,  am  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  for  seven  years ; I can  101^ 

read  and  write  a little.  I went  to  day-school  four  years,  and  now  go  to  Sunday-school ; but  I 
have  not  been  lately,  on  account  of  mother  not  being  able  to  spare  me.  I have  two  brothers,  one 
13,  the  other  9 ; they  have  no  work  to  do.  I get  D.  6rf.  a-week,  come  at  six  in  the  morning 
in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter,  and  leave  at  four  or  six.  We  work  four  days  a-week;  we 
60  nave  one  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 

E 2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


STAFCOaDSHiaS 

POTTSaiES. 

Evidence 
coUected  bv 
5.  Scriven,  llafi. 

No.  102. 


No.  103. 


Girls’  Painting  Room.  Temperature,  56 ; open  an,  38. 

No.  102.  3Iajy  Skaw,  aged  24. 

I am  tile  manager  aiul  superintendent  of  the  apprentice  girls ; there  are  24  in  all,  raryin? 
in  age  from  1 1 to  16  or  17  j they  all  come  to  work  at.  six  or  half-past  in  the  summer,  and  sevea 
in  tlie  winter,  and  leave  at  six  ; some  of  them  take  their  meals  in  the  room  in  which  they  Bgrk  • 
and  have  the  means  of  cooking  them  by  the  stove ; some  live  at  a distance,  and  cannot  afford  * 
the  time  to  go  home.  I have  been  a painter  12  years,  and  have  always  worked  with  younc 
women  and  girls ; most  of  the  children  can  read  j some  of  them  can  write.  I do  not  think  tiu 
work  or  the  confiuement  is  bad  for  them,  as  I never  hear  them  complain ; they  appear  to  be 
all  very  happy  and  contented.  I think  they  are  a-s  well  off  as  most  other  girls ; they  are  all  jj 
healthy  enough,  and  attend,  without  exception,  to  Sunday-school;  some  attend  an  evening 
school. 

Cannot  write.  X. 

Office. 

No.  103.  Jacob  Furnival,  aged  39  : — 

I have  been  an  overseer  witli  Mr.  Ricleeway  five  yeai-s.  I have  to  pay  the  work-people  ^ 
their  wages,  hire,  and  dismiss  them  at  my  aiscretion,  submitting  the  same  for  Mr.  Ridgeway's 
approval.  I made  the  return  from  these  works  to  the  Government,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  there  were  12  or  13  under  13  yeai-s  of  a®e.  I examined  them  as  to  whether 
they  could  read  or  write.-  I did  not  give  an  easy-book  for  them  to  try,  being  satisfied  that  j) 
they  could  read,  and  knowing  (from  being  a superintendent  in  one  of  the  Sunday-schools)  to  * 
winch  class  they  belonged  ; most  of  them  could  write.  We  have  no  machinery  of  any  kind  oa 
the  works.  The  premises  are  elevated,  and  well  drained  by  sewers.  There  are  no  stagnant 
pools  near  us,  and  we  are  well  supplied  with  water.  V^^e  have  two  biscuit,  and  three  glos 
ovens,  and  about  27  rooms,  including  warehouses ; there  are  two  oflfices,  and  13  hotliousej.  S 
We  have  very  few  boys  now,  from  not  being  in  full  work  ; they  never  associate  with  the  girls 
in  any  way;  have  separate  accommodations,  and  in  no  case  are  allowed  to  interfere  vith 
each  other  ; we  should  consider  it  a great  offenceweveeithersex  to  do  so.  The  w^esarepsid 
every  Saturday  night  in  cash;  in  full  work  I consider  the  people  well  paid.  As  a superintendent 
of  a Sunday-school,  1 consider  the  beer-shops,  and  places  of  such  resort,  a great  curse  to  us,  as  30 
they  encourage  parents  of  young  children  to  spend  loo  much  of  their  time  in  them,  and  thereby 
become  bad  examples  to  the  rising  generation;  they  spend  much  of  their  money  in  them, 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  education.  The  day-schools  are  not  so  full  as  they  other- 
wise might  be. 

(Signwl)  Jacob  Fcrnival.  jj 

This  factory  is  extensive,  and  in  better  order,  as  to  work-rooms,  than  many  others,  well 
drained,  commodious,  and  healthily  situated  011  the  higliest  part  of  llaolcy. 


Mr.  Wm.  Ridgeway’s  Earthenware  Factory,  High-street. 

No.  104.  Joseph  Mills,  aged  63:— 

No.  1 04.  lam  the  overseer  of  these  works,  and  examined  the  ages  of  tho  children  previously  to  the  filling  49 

up  of  the  schedules  returned  to  the  Government,  which,  to  ihc  best  of  my  belief  and  judgment, 
was  acorrect  return,  I have  been  a potter  all  my  life,  and  have  served  Mr.  W.  Ridgeway  39 
years;  I commenced  in  the  pressing  department;  I have  seen  a vast  number  of  children 
reared  up  under  my  management.  The  children  have  many  advantages  beyond  anything 
they  used  to  have  in  bygone  days  ; I mean  particularly  in  education,  as  there  are  a great 
many  Sunday-schools,  which  they  may  avail  themselves  of  in  the  parish  and  throughout  the 
Potteries,  if  they  like ; we  have  also  day-schools.  There  are  49  males,  12  females,  ^ove  21  i 
19  males,  24  females,  under  21 ; and  10  males,  4 females,  under  13 : of  these  last  14  all  can 
read,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  can  write,  and  that  badly.  They  all  attend  Sunday- 
school,  but  do  not  at  evening-school  or  day-school ; they  have  not  the  time  to  do  so.  They  50 
appear  as  healthy  as  most  children  are ; we  endeavour  to  enforce  cleanliness  and  good  con- 
duct; Mr.  R.  is  particular  in  such  matters.  There  are  three  boys  working  in  the  dipping* 
house  ; ^key  have  not  been  there  long.  Dipping,  witliout  great  care,  is  injurious  to  liaaltn, 
but  not  BO  bad  as  formerly ; I have  seen  many  times  bad  effects  resulting  from  it,  as  cramps 
in  the  hands  and  arms,  colic,  and  bowel-complaints,  very  obstinate.  The  boys  very  jeldom  55 
remain  in  the  rooms  to  dinner ; they  have  the  means  of  cleaning  themselves  when  they  like 
1 he  scouring  of  china  is  bad  for  women ; it  is  seldom  that  children  are  employed  there ; we^re 
no  scourers,  nor  apprentice  painters,  either  male  or  female.  The  average  temperature  oi  ovr 
stoves  is  about  95  degrees,  rarely  so  high  as  98 ; this  U when  in  full  operation ; at 
the  difference  between  the  stove  or  hothouse,  and  the  working-room,  is  about  20  degrees,  WM 
painters  working-room  ranges  from  55  to  65,  and  the  printing-rooms  from  70  to  75-  j ** 
return  was  made  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  by  Mr.  J.  Abington,  the  chemist,  last  week,  and  is,  I 1»t« 
no  doubt,  a faiihful  one. 

The  people  now  are  not  in  full  work,  in  not  more  than  half-work,  so  that  their 
coming  and  going  is  uncertain ; they  do  not  remain  after  dark,  or  six  o’clock.  When  w " 

work  the  children  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  clothe  them,  but  now  I should  say  it  wa« 
for  them  in  both  ways.  The  premises  are  well  drained.  Wc  have  about  30  rooms,  besuW 
oflicea  and  warehouses— five  ovens— no  machinery. 

(Signed)  JosEra  Mitw. 
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Jlr.  Charles  Meigh’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Buchnell-road,  Hanley. 

No.  105.  JWliatn  Coieo-n,  aged  12 : 

I am  a figure-maker,  and  work  for  John  Shawj  work  six  days  in  the  week,  and  get  2j.  6c/.  ; 
master  pays  me.  I have  been  at  work  a little  more  than  12  months;  I come  at  seven  in  the 
5 winter,  and  six  in  summer  ; leave  at  six.  I can  read,  and  write  pretty  middling ; I went  to 
National  day-school,  and  now  go  to  new  Meth.  Sunday-school;  I go  also  to  Mechanics  In- 
stitute every  evening,  and  Jeam  writing,  reading,  and  cyphering;  I should  think  that  there  is 
30  or  40  boys  do  this;  they  are  to  teach  us  grammar  next  quarter.  I do  not  feel  very  tired 
after  my  day's  work,  and  can  learn  for  two  hours  very  well.  My  father  is  master  bricldayer  ; 
10  have  a mother,  who  does  for  the  family;  have  six  sistcre,  and  three  brothers;  six  of  us  work 
as  potters.  My  work,  figure-making,  is  easy ; I sit  most  of  the  day  to  it. 

No.  106.  James  Stanley,  aged  51,  dipper: — 

I have  been  a potter  42 years ; began  to  brush  ware,  place  it  for  the  ovens,  and  iiave  dipped 
30  years.  Sometimes  I have  suffered  from  this  last  work,  and  have  gone  to  the  infirmary ; it 
15  affecis  my  bowels,  and  I have  occasional  recourse  to  a dose  of  medicine : I have  seen  others 
suffer  a deal,  and  drawn  up  in  the  limbs;  some  can  stand  it,  others  cannot.  I have  3 boys 
employed  with  me;  they  take  off  tlie  ware  from  the  tub  and  board  it;  they  suffer  from  it 
occasionally;  their  ages  are  15  and  16.  I am  father  of  a family;  have  9 children,  all  of 
them  are  potters  ; none  of  them  at  dipping ; I would  not  have  a child  tlierc,  because  I look 
20  upon  it  ns  unhealthy  and  pernicious.  I get  36s.  per  week,  and  consider  that  pay  equal  to 
tlie  risk. 


STAFPOaSSHIRE 

POTTBRIES. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  iScriUtfrt,  iaj. 

;No.  105. 


No.  106. 


No.  107.  Mary  JVallbanh,  aged  11 : — 

I am  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Meigh,  a painter ; came  three  or  four  months  ago ; cannot  read.  No.  107. 
cannot  write  ; never  went  to  day-school ; have  been  to  Sunday-school,  and  cm  now  learning. 

25  1 get  Is.  per  week  wages;  come  at  seven,  and  leave  at  six.  Bessy  Woodcock  looks  over  us ; 
she  is  very  kind  to  us. 

No.  108.  James  Pankhurst,  aged  34; — 

I am  the  general  overlooker  of  the  works,  and  have  been  engaged  12  years.  I have  the  No- 108. 

payment  of  ine  men,  women,  and  children;  I am  now  making  up  the  return  of  the  number 
30  employed  to  the  Government ; we  have  somewhere  about  300,  but  I cannot  yet  say  exactly. 

Most  of  the  children  can  read,  very  few  write ; all,  with  few  exceptions,  go  to  Sunday  schools, 
none  of  them  to  day-schools;  some  few  of  the  boys  attend  the  drawing  and  educational  classes 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institution.  All  the  works  carried  on  here  I believe  (where  children  are 
employed)  are  pretty  healthy,  except  at  the  dipping-house ; we  have  no  scouring-housc,  as 
35  China  ware  is  not  carried  on  here.  The  regular  hours,  in  full  work,  is  from  six  to  six  in  sum- 
mer ; in  the  winter,  from  seven  to  six,  allowing  one  hour  and  half  out  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

We  never  work  over-time  now;  we  used  to  do  so,  but  have  given  up  the  practice,  under  the 
conviction  that  we  had  quite  as  much  work  done  by  the  people  in  the  nine  hours  and  a half,  as  we 
used  to  do  when  they  continued  till  nine  at  night.  The  inclinations  of  the  workpeople  incline 
40  them  to  neglect  their  work  on  Mondays,  and  give  over  at  12  on  Saturdays,  thereby  losing  a day 
and  a half.  I can  hardly  tell  you  why  it  is  so,  but  so  it  is ; perhaps  the  custom  of  the  potteries 
and  idleness  has  much  to  do  with  it ; the  children  follow  the  examples  of  the  parents,  and  would 
work  like  horses  the  following  days  and  nights,  if  we  allowed  it,  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  1 
should  say  the  appearance  of  the  children  generally  is  healthy ; everything  is  clean  abo\it  the 
45  workshops,  and  their  food  upon  the  whole  is  good.  The  girls  aic  separated  from  the  men  and 
hoys,  and  in  no  case  interfere  with  each  other.  I have  never  observed  any  indecent  or  improper 
conduct  in  the  departments  where  cliildren  are  engaged;  indeed  from  what  I have  observed 
from  children  generally  in  the  potteries,  they  are  superior  to  most  others  in  moral  conduct. 

We  pay  the  people  in  cash;  some  of  the  boys  are  paid  by  the  men,  and  always  in  good  faith 
50  for  aught  I know  to  tlie  contrary ; the  children  or  parents  have  their  remedy  if  not,  by  their 
applying  to  me.  A boy  this  last  week  destroyed,  by  carelessness,  some  of  the  master's 
work ; the  boy  was  paid  his  wages,  and  then  discharged. 

J.  W.  Pankhurst. 


These  premises  rank  with  the  first  class  in  being  extensive,  well  situated  in  the  highest 
55  part  of  the  township  of  Hanley  ; well  drained  and  ventilated.  The  rooms  ate  more  spacious 
than  most  others,  cleanly  and  good;  there  is,  however,  one  great  defect,  and  that  is  the 
close  approximation  of  the  two  privies  for  males  and  females,  and  their  indecent  publicity. 


Thomas  Dimmock,  jun.,  and  Co.,  Albion-street. 

No,  109.  Charles  HopJdns,  aged  12 : — 

60  Can’t  read  very  well;  can’t  write.  I go  to  Sunday  school  at  Baptist  chapel,  and  went  No.  109. 
about  four  months  to  British  school ; learn't  nothing  else  there  but  reading.  I've  got  a father  ; 
he’s  a collier ; he  gets  work  most  days  in  the  week,  but  has  got  rheumatism  now  ; I come  to  work 
about  half. past  five,  and  work  for  'lliomas  Chadwick,  as  a mould  carrier ; that  is,  I carry  the 
■ware  from  the  moulder  to  the  hot-house,  and  dry  moulds  hack  again,  and  leave  work  at  six 
65  o’clock.  Thomas  Chadwick  pays  me  2j.  6d.  a week,  always  regular;  he  gives  me  4*/.  or  \d. 
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No.  110. 


sometiraes,  when  I’m  a good  lad;  hegivesmealickingsonietirc.es;  not  very  often ; and  then 
only  when  I deserve  it. 

No.  110.  Sarah  Bowere,  aged  13: — 

I am  a paper-cutter  in  the  printing-room;  have  been  employed  four  years ; there  are  five 
of  UB  in  the  same  room,  working  with  six  women  and  three  men  ; the  olde.st  cutters  come  at  5 
six’  I come  at  seven  and  go  home  at  eight,  Bometimes  at  nine,  that  is  about  three  times  a 
weeks ; on  other  days  I go  at  six.  The  printers  pay  the  transferers,  and  they  pay  me ; I get 
la  Qd  a week;  I expect  my  wages  will  be  increased  6a.  this  week  or  next.  I can  read  and 
write  a little.  I have  a father,  a blacksmith ; he  has  been  out  of  work  now  11  weeks. 
Mother  does  nothing  but  look  after  the  rest  of  the  family.  One  sister  is  a potter,  and  gets  9i.  jq 
a week  as  transferer;  this,  with  my  Is.  &d.,  is  all  that  father  has  to  support  eight  of  us. 

No.  111.  Mr.  John  Keeling,  aged  36  : — 

I am  the  overlooker  of  Messrs.  Dimmock’s  factory;  have  been  thus  engaged  11  years. 
We  have  87  men  above  21,  and  47  women;  54  men  under  21,  and  23  women;  and  12  boys 
under  13,  and  13  girls.  There  are  no  apprentice  girls  as  painters,  there  are  six  as  trans-  13 
ferers ; there  are  no  painter  boys.  We  pay  the  people  every  Saturday  night  in  cash.  We 
are  not  in  full  work ; upon  the  average  wc  work  five  days  a- week.  They  are  expected  to  come 
in  winter  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six ; in  the  summer,  from  six  to  ^ ; ia  a 
few  departments  the  children  come  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  mornings  to  light  fires  for  the 
men.  We  work  them  occasioDally  over-time  until  nine  at  night ; never  beyond ; for  this  the  20 
people  claim  half  a day ; they  generally  give  over  work  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  and 
seldom  come  on  Mondays ; they  like  to  enjoy  themselves ; if  they  worked  on  these  occasions 
there  would  be  no  necessity  of  their  ever  working  over-time ; this  would  not  only  be  better  for 
children  hut  for  parents  : the  first  might  go  to  evening  school,  and  the  last  might  absent  them- 
selves from  beer-shops.  I do  not  thmk  the  factors  could  effect  this  improvement,  but  the  a 
Parliament  could.  There  are  many  schools,  and  there  would  be  more  erected  willingly  by 
the  inhabitanta,  if  children  would  fill  them ; but  parties  interested  in  their  welfare  are  obliged 
to  go  from  door  to  door  to  beseech  their  attendance.  I would  also  say,  that  independent  of 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  people  from  doing  away  with  over-time,  the  master 
would  also  benefit,  by  saving  fires  and  lights,  and  his  work  would  be  better  done.  30 


No.  112. 


No.  113. 


No.  114. 


Mr.  Hackwood,  Earthenware  Factory,  Shelton. 
Painting  Room. 


No.  112.  Elizabeth  Badley,  aged  45 : — 

I have  been  a painter  ever  since  I was  10  years  old ; have  been  a manager  of  children  more 
than  two  years ; first  with  Messrs.  Green  and  Richards,  at  Laue-delph,  where  1 had  looked  35 
over  25  or  thereabouts ; have  now  under  my  charge  only  five  apprentices ; the  youngest  is  1C 
t ears  next  Marcli,  and  is  my  own  child.  I am  a widow,  and  have  four  other  children.  The 
impression  is,  that  children  under  13  are  to  be  taken  from  work.  I am  glad  to  find 
the  inquiry  relates  to  the  better  condition  of  children ; there  is  much  room  for  amendment, 
and  now  give  my  evidence  freely.  The  children  under  my  care  go  to  school  on  Sunilay,  and  40 
can  most  of  them  read ; none  of  them  can  write ; none  of  them  can  go  to  day-schools,  because 
they  continue  to  work  till  six;  and  the  practice  of  parents  is  to  send  them  to  bed  at  seven. 
Evening  schools  for  factory  diildren  would  be  of  little  use.  If  I had  the  power  I would  keep 
tny  children  until  12  at  school ; but  as  I have  bad  health  I am  obliged  to  put  them  early  to 
work.  The  department  in  which  I work  is  separate  from  all  others,  and  no  one  interferes  ^ 
with  us.  I never  hear  bad  language  from  children ; they  are  well  conducted;  they  come  by 
seven  in  the  winter,  and  give  over  at  six;  never  work  over-time,  I mean  apprentices  ; other 
girls  and  women  do  if  they  like ; they  have  occasional  holidays.  The  painting  work  does  not 
affect  them  ; I never  bear  complaints. 


No.  113.  Ann  Badley,  aged  10  : — 

I have  been  a paint  er  12  months  and  more ; there  are  five  little  girls  in  the  same  room  witb 
rne,  and  mother  looks  after  us.  I caunot  read  or  write.  I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  went  a 
little  while  to  National  School,  and  learnt  to  sew  and  knit,  and  make  my  own  pinbefores.  I 
come  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  go  home  at  six,  and  have  got  one  hour  for  dinner,  half 
an  hour  for  brealifiist.  I like  painting  very  well,  and  shall  not  like  any  other  kind  of  work 
better. 

Ther.  in  Hothouse,  101. 

No.  114.  Joeiah  Benington,  aged  8,  mould-maker. 

Have  been  a mould-maker  a year.  I work  for  George  Stanaway ; he  gives  me  2j.  a week;  W 
we  work  veiy  near  every  day.  I carry  the  moulds  from  the  worker  to  the  hot-house  and  back 
again.  1 come  about  six  o’clock,  sometimes  five,  to  light  fires.  Father’s  a dipper ; he  got  no 
work  to  do.  I have  one  sister  at  work ; she  gets  3f.  a week,  as  paper-cutter.  I get  meal  ana 
water  for  breakfast,  and  tatoes  for  dinner;  sometimes  a bit  of  bwoii;  I don’t  get  enoughi 
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I could  always  eat  more  if  1 had  it.  IVe  got  no  more  clothes  than  what  I have  on.  I can 
read,  and  write  a little;  can  sign  mv  name.  I have  been  to  day-school  at  “ National,”  and 
cro  now  to  Sunday-school  always.  I go  Monday  nights  to  write. 

“ JoSTAH  BeTINGTON. 

5 No.  115.  Jatnes  Till,  aged  43: — 

Have  been  a dipper  26  years ; there  are  two  boys  employed  in  the  department  with  me  j 
they  have  worked  a year  with  me ; they  are  15  or  16  years  old  now.  The  liquid  used  is  not 
so  6ad  now  as  it  used  to  be ; there  is,  however,  a great  deal  of  lead  used — there  was  arsenic. 
It  has  often  affected  me,  but  not  to  the  excess  that  it  has  some  men.  I live  very  regularly, 
10  and  keep  myself  regular,  never  giving  way  to  intemperance,  as  some  men.  I ascribe  nothing 
to  mpelf  in  this  respect,  but  to  a higher  source.  The  way  in  which  it  attacks  us  is  first  in  the 
bowels  and  stomach.  I take  care  to  take  medicine  occasionally;  I suffer  now  from  some 
affection  of  the  liver ; if  it  was  not  induced  by  dipping,  it  is  ccrtiunly  aggravated  by  it  I 
have  always  taken  care  of  young  hoys  who  work  with  me,  and  keep  them  clean ; I attribute 
15  their  frequent  attacks  to  a disregard  of  themselves  in  this  respect.  I am  a married  man,  and 
have  a family  j some  of  my  hoys  work  iu  the  potteries,  but  not  at  dipping ; I should  not  be 
disposed  to  put  them  to  that  if  I could  avoid  it ; but  we  have  not  always  a command  over  our 
circumstances.  I have  been  connected  with  the  schools  in  this  place  as  a scholar  and  a teacher. 
I think  the  generality  of  parents  now  pay  some  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children ; 
20  some  shamemlly  neglect  them  ; they  have  never  had  instruction  themselves,  therefore  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  instruction.  I think  this  state  of  things  may  be  corrected.  Children 
are  too  often  taxed  by  labouring  over-time,  which  could  certainly  be  remedied  by  the  men 
working  regular  hours ; there  are  some  branches  in  which  that  irregularity  cannot  be  remedied 
except  by  the  masters.  One  of  my  boys  now  work  five  nights  in  the  week  till  after  nine  o’clock 
25  in  the  handling-room,  which  is  shameful. 

James  Till. 


Shelton  British  School  for  Boys.  (Day-school.) 

No.  116.  Joseph  Lmndy,  aged  23 : — 

I am  master  of  this  school;  have  been  appointed  one  year.  It  is  si^ported  by  donations  and 
30  voluntary  subscriptions ; I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  endowment.  Wo  have  IBOou  the  books ; 
about  100  attend  daily  ; the  absence  of  the  rest  is  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  the  parents  who 
are  unable  to  provide  them  with  clothing : know  many  of  the  parents,  and  cannot  attribute  the 
absence  of  the  hoys  to  any  other  motive  than  that  which  I have  already  stated.  I receive  60h 
per  annum  as  salary;  the  boys  contribute  towards  the  amount  by  payments  of2of.  per  week; 
35  most  of  them  pay  up  well ; there  are  a few  that  are  m arrear,  resulting  likewise  from  the 

r rents’  poverty.  None  of  these  boys  work  in  the  factories  : their  respective  ages  vary  from 
to  13,  not  many  are  so  old  as  13,  not  above  two;  they  are  taken  from  school  between  the 
ages  of  from  9 to  12,  and  apprenticed  to  the  works.  They  attend  here  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  six  hours  every  day  ; in  winter  onW  five  hours.  Thev  are  taught  reading  (chiefly  Scrip- 
40  tural),  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  spelling,  and  grammar  ; if  they  remain 
any  time  they  make  great  proficiency ; they  are  surprisingly  metui  in  their  persons,  and  well- 
conducted  and  respectful  in  their  manners.  We  nave  no  religious  woralup  during  school- 
time,  but  every  week  we  have  a lecture,  delivered  by  one  or  other  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
on  subjects  of  a morsd  and  religious  character.  Instruction  is  given  W no  others  but  the  minis- 
45  ters  and  myself.  Wc  have  no  industrial  schools  in  the  parish  that  I am  aware  of.  Have  re- 
ceived a training  in  the  central  school  in  London  for  a teacher,  and  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  is  taught  here.  Have  not  had  suflScient  experience  to  be  enabled  to  judge  whe- 
ther there  is  any  difference  in  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  boys  who  have  been  educated 
here,  and  now  m work,  and  between  others.  The  children  appear  to  be  well  fed.  healthy,  and 
SO  Well  clothed. 

December  2nd.  (Signed)  Joseph  Lundy. 

This  establishment  is  situated  in  a high  and  healthy  part  of  the  town,  and  is  in  external 
appearance  a noble-looking  building  ; its  internal  arrangements  are  good,  as  being  lofty,  spa- 
cious, well  ventilated  and  cleanly,  capable  of  holding  at  least  three  times  the  number  that  meet 
SB  daily.  The  master  a well-informed  and  intelligent  man.  Inspected  children  same  time,  and 
found  them  as  above  described. 


Shelton  British  School,  Girls.  (Day-school.) 

No.  117.  Sarah  Beecroft,  aged  25 ; — 

I am  mistress  of  the  British  girls  school;  I have  been  appointed  nearly  two  years.  We  No.  117. 
60  have  108  on  the  hooks ; out  of  these  about  84,  on  the  average,  attend  daily  : the  absence  of 
the  rest  I attribute  to  the  trade  of  the  potteries  being  so  bad,  and  in  some  instances  to  the 
mothers,  who  keep  the  children  at  home  to  do  the  household  work  in  their  absence.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations,  not  by  endowment  Some 
of  the  children  pay  2d.  per  week  each  ; some  come  by  the  recommendation  of  the  subscribers 
65  for  nothing.  I receive  a salary  of  dOi.  per  annum  from  the  committee ; if  I had  more  child- 
ren than  100  I should  receive  a difference  in  pay,  but  that  has  never  been  the  case.  I was 
named  for  the  duties  of  a teacher  in  the  Borough-road  school,  called  the  Central  School,  and 
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teach  here  upon  the  same  principle  as  there.  The  boohs  used  are  the  Bible  and  Testament; 
we  have  no  others.  I teach  orally;  the  instruction  given  this  way  is  in  grammar,  geoCTapby. 
spelling,  and  arithmetic ; and  practically  teach  the  girls  needlewo^  and  knitting.  They  are 
not  very  regular  in  their  attendance,  but  show  a desire  to  learn ; their  time  however,  is  often 
cut  short  by  their  being  called  away  to  work  at  the  factories  at  a very  ®^ly  age-  The  youngest  , 
cMld  present  is  3 years,  the  oldest  12  ; at  present  there  are  two  of  12  years,  16  of  10  years, 

13  of  9 years,  and  16  of  8 years ; all  the  rest  are  still  younger : they  are  mostly  clean,  well 
conducted,  and  respectful:  they  attend  five  days  in  the  week,  from  nine  till  four  m the  winter, 
and  to  five  in  the  summer,  with  two  hours  between  for  meals  and  play.  We  have  no  devo- 
tional  exercises  during  school-time,  but  have  lectures  delivered  by  the  different  diaenting  lo 
ministers  once  a week,  on  moral  aud  religious  dutiffi.  Have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
be  enabled  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  difference  In  the  moral  habits  of 
those  who  have  left  the  school  any  time  and  gone  to  work,  and  those  at  present  under 
instruction.  c -r, 

(Signed)  oARAH  Beecroft.  u 


This  school-room  is  over  the  boys,  and  the  same  remarks  will  apjily.  The  mistress  anpears 
to  be  very  capable  of  imparting  instruction.  Inspected  children  same  time,  and  found  them 
well  dressed,  cleanly,  and  under  very  good  discipline. 


Hanley  and  Shelton  National  School,  Boys,  established  1816,  (Bay- 

school.)  20 

No.  118.  Edward  Chell: — ■ 

I have  been  master  of  this  establishment  13  years.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions;  there  is  an  endowment  subject  to  circumstances,  or  more 
properly  a benefaction.  During  my  timel  have  trained  many  teachers  for  other  schools;  was 
trained  myself  at  the  Central  School  at  Sheffield,  where  I obtained  a certificate  of  competency.  25 
The  Madras  system,  as  founded  by  Dr.  Bell,  is  followed  here,  which  i believe  to  be  the  best 
for  the  working  classes  (if  not  departed  from  as  is  too  common  in  the  present  day)  that  could 
be  devised.  Tlie  education  consists  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  from  religious  books, 
such,  for  example,  as  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  parables,  miracles,  and 
discourses  of  our  Saviour,  with  other  works  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  30 
Knowledge.  Arithmetic  is]  also  taught,  but  neither  history  or  geography,  simply  because  I 
believe  the  time  allowed  to  children  in  their  class  of  life  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  anything 
more  than  a smattering  or  very  superficial  knowledge  of  such  subjects  ; the  elder  boys  them- 
selves being  tiained  by  the  master  to  assist ; the  great  object  being  tliat  300  or  400  should  be 
taught  as  easily  as  tliree  or  four.  I receive  a salary  of  70^.  per  annum,  which  is  independent  35 
of  payments  made  by  the  boys  of  2d.  per  week  per  head ; this  provides  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school.  Prayers  are  always  read  by  the  master,  or  head  monitor,  on  the  opening  and 
dosing  of  the  duties  of  the  day.  All  the  boys  are  conducted  to  the  parish  church  on  Sun- 
day mornings ; there  being  no  service  in  the  afternoon,  the  boys  again  assemble  at  two  o’clock, 
when  prayers  from  tile  Liturgy  and  religious  readings  arc  performed  by  the  clergyman  or  the  40 
master ; the  former  takes  on  these  occasions  an  active  part-  Childi’en  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  5,  and  continue  as  late  as  12 ; it  rarely  happens  that  they  remain  to  this  age,  as  they  are 
taken  early  to  work  in  the  factories.  Generally  speaking  they  have  a desire  to  acquire  know- 
ledge ; the  parents  also  show  a disposition  to  advance  their  education  in  most  cases,  when 
poverty  does  not  throw  an  obstacle  in  their  way.  Have  about  120  on  tlie  books. 

December  5th.  (Signed)  Edward  Chell. 

This  institution  is  well  situated,  and  is  a spacious,  airy,  and  well-ventilated  building, 
capable  of  coutiuning  three  times  the  number  in  daily  attendance. 


No.  119.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  jR.  E.  Aitlcens,  incumbent  of  Hanley:— 

Sir, — ^To  the  inquiries  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  submit  to  me,  respecting  the  moral  50 
condition  of  the  children  employed  in  the  manufactories  in  this  place,  I cannot  give  any  ad- 
ditional  evidence  to  that  which  you  have  received  from  the  worthy  master  of  the  National 
bchool,  which  you  read  in  my  presence  before  him,  and  which  with  some  slight  alterations,  in 
which  he  concurred,  I confirmed  vita  voce.  I am  not  sure  whetiior  it  was  expressed  in  yom' 
no^s  that  the  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  incumbent  of  Hanley. 

Respecting  the  two  subjects  of  inquiry  (at  the  bottom  of  p.  10  and  the  top  of  p.  1 1)  to  which, 
by  your  marginal  mark,  you  have  directed  my  especial  attention,  I beg  to  offer  the  following 
observations,  which  are  the  result  of  considerable  experience. 

I have  almost  invariably  found  that  the  habits  invariably  acquired  by  women,  rendering 
them  more  or  less  fit  to  perform  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  depend  infinitely  less  on  60 
the  occupations  by  which  they  procure  their  maintenance,  than  in  their  domestic  training  by 
the  instructions  and  examples  of  their  mothers.  Let  the  mother  be  industrious,  notable,  deco- 
rous, and  devout,  and  generally  you  will  find  her  daughters  of  the  same  character,  whether 
they  continue  to  reside  at  home  and  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  use  of  the  needle,  or  whetlier 
they  are  ernployed  in  the  manufactories.  I have  uniformly  found  the  case  in  this  rank  of  life  65 
similar  to  the  oft-debated  and  endless  question  of  the  respective  advantages  of  public  or  private 
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fchools  amoog  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  In  both  cases  the  eventual  moral 
habits  of  individuals  will  depend  more  on  the  dispositions  which  they  bring  from  home  than 
what  they  acquire  in  the  school  or  manufactory. 

I am,  &o. 

j (Signed)  R.  E.  Aitkens, 

To  S.  Scriven,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  Beneficed  Cumte  of  Hanley. 


STATFORnSMIRB 

PoTTSBIEa. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
1$.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  119. 


No.  1‘20.  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Ju/iti  Jo.siali  Brainc,  Minister  of  the  Brunswick 
Chapel. 

SiK, — Respecting  your  enquiries  as  to  the  moral  characters  of  our  factory  women  as  No.  120. 
10  compared  to  those  who  are  otherwise  employed,  3 would  say  that  it  is  niy  conviction  that 
the  character  of  the  females  employed  in  the  Pottery  work  is  not  of  so  low  a standard  as  those 
employed  in  some  other  branches  of  manufacture:  still  1 think  their  moral  and  religious 
characier  is  not  so  good  as  those  not  so  employed.  As  to  the  attendance  of  women  and  chil- 
dren on  religious  worship,  1 can  say  that  as  far  as  our  chapel  is  concerned,  they  are  much 
la  more  regular  than  the  males,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  large  families  of  childi  en, 
many  of  whom  are  very  young : but  even  in  such  cases  I have  observed  laudable  efforts  to 
attend,  and  to  the  Sunday-school  and  to  public  worship.  Respecting  the  influence  of  the  era* 
ployraent  of  females  in  early  life  upon  their  future  conduct  as  wives  and  mothers,  I would  say 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule:  In  general,  however,  they  are  ill  qualified  to  fill 
20  efficiently  the  duties  of  mothers  or  wives.  If  a child  bo  sent  at  9 or  10  years  of  age  to  a ma- 
nufactory, and  constantly  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  as  in  many 
cases  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and  not  unfrequeatly  till  nine,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  had  many  opportunities  for  learning  the  duties  of  the  wife  or  the  mother:  consequently, 
when  they  are  called  to  occupy  these  stations,  they,  in  too  many  cases,  leave  their  children  to 
35  the  care  of  others.  There  are  numerous  cases  in  this  township  of  little  infants  being  left  to 
the  care  of  old  women,  who  have  the  care  of  their  own  household,  besides  attending  to  the 
little  charges.  I vise  the  plural  number,  for  in  some  cases  such  nurses  have  some  five  or  six 
to  look  after,  and  as  a consequence  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  are  disregarded. 

I have  received  information  that  in  many  factories  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  female 
30  operatives  are  such  as  greatly  to  vitiate  tne  youthful  mind,  and  I very  much  fear  that  many 
of  our  designs  tor  their  improvement  are  thereby  frustrated.  I do  not  hesitate  to  state  the 
conviction  which  I feel,  that  notwithstanding  the  ratio  of  morality  amongst  our  female  popula- 
tion is  as  good  as  in  most  manufacturing  districts,  still  it  would  be  mum  improved  if  females 
were  not  flowed  to  work  in  such  vast  numbers  in  the  factories.  Thus,  sir,  I nave  eudeavoured 
35  to  forward  a few  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  if  they  are  worth  anything  you  are  welcome  to 
them. 

I am,  &c. 

S.  Scriven,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  John  Jostaii  Brainb. 

Minister  of  Brunswick  Chapel. 


« Hanley  and  Shelton  Girls’  National  School.  (Day  School.) 

No.  121.  Hannah  Marsden,  aged  24: — 

lam  mistress  of  the  Girls’  National  School;  have  been  so  engaged  nearly  two  years;  it  is  No.  I2l. 

supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Dean  Woodnouse ; it  is 
confined  to  children  exclusively  belonging  to  the  church  of  England.  The  child  ren  pay  2ci.  per 
4b  week  per  head  towards  their  instruction ; these  payments  are  not  regular,  on  account,  deponeat 
believes,  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  and  the  badness  of  the  times ; there  are  no  cards  of 
recommendation  necessary ; we  take  all  that  come ; the  ages  of  the  children  vary  from  !)  to 
12.  We  have  about  90  on  the  books,  but  about  70  or  75  attend  daily  ; wb  have  room  enough 
for  400  to  be  seated  comfortably ; the  absence  of  the  rest  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  mothers, 

50  who  keep  them  at  home  to  do  their  household  work  and  nursing;  most  of  tlio  parents  are 
potters;  was  trained  at  the  central  school  at  Sheffield,  under  what  is  called  the  Madras  or 
Bell’s  system;  was  recommended  to  the  committee  by  the  Vicar  of  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Sutton.  We  use  for  instruction,  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Scripture  History,  the  New  Testament,  tho 
history  of  our  Saviour,  the  Miracles,  the  Society  of  Christian  ICnowledge  school  books,  and  the 
55  alphabet  cards;  have  catechisms,  spelling,  knitting,  needle- work,  and  marking;  we  follow 
the  same  system  as  at  Sheffield,  which  I consider  the  best  of  all  others;  the  girls  arc  gene- 
rally  regular  in  their  attendance,  respectful,  healthy,  and  clean,  and  well  conducted  ; we  have 
no  other  religious  exorcises  than  those  at  the  opening  and  closing ; we  have  then  prayer  and 
singing.  The  whole  is  divided  into  six  classes,  each  class  having  a teacher  selected  from 
GO  amongst  them;  all  the  children  assemble  on  a Sunday  morning  to  attend  worship  in  the 
churen ; there  is  on  this  occasion  a considerable  number  added  from  amongst  the  pottere, 
making  in  the  whole  about  120,  but  there  are  moi-e  llian  this  borne  on  tho  books,  making  150. 

^ey  all  assemble  again  at  2 in  tlie  afternoon,  and  am  instructed  in  reading  lessons  from  tb© 
iitiirgy,  collects,  and  New  Testament ; they  receive  writing  lessons  on  die  following  Monday 
65  gratuitously  ; think  they  make  good  scholars  after  a time,  b\it  am  of  opinion  that  they 
are  taken  away  from  school  much  too  early  in  life  to  go  to  work,  wbicn  I think  very 
disadvantageous  to  them,  their  morals  by  that  means  become  depraved,  they  are  associated 
w early  with  the  work-people  ; some  turn  out  very  well,  some  as  badly.  The  clergyman  of 
8 parish  attends  every  Sunday  to  read  and  expound  passages  of  Scripture ; he  takes  a lii'oly 
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Staitokdsbiiib 

POTTBRIES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  121. 


interest  in  this  duty.  By  the  children  being  talcen  so  youn^  and  just  when  they  are  receiving 
correct,  moral,  and  religious  impressions,  they  make  bad  wives  and  mothers. 

December  3. 

Inspected  same  time  and  find  all  healthy,  clean,  and  well  conducted.  The  building  Urge 
commodious,  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  in  ail  respects  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  mistress  S 
an  intelligent  woman.  


Shelton  National  School,  Gmis,  established  1835.  (Day  School.) 

No.  122.  Martha  Andrews,  aged  31. 

I am  mistress  of  this  school ; have  been  employed  about  two  years  and  a half;  it  is  for  chil. 
dren  exclusively  belonging  to  the  church,  Have  56  girls  now  ; had  last  quarter  80.  The  10 
falling  off  which  always  takes  place  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  consequent  on  the  children 
bein^  taken  away  for ‘work ; the  youngest  is  about  four  yeare  old;  the  oldest  about  12  years, 
most  of  them  are  under  nine.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  cyphering,  and  cate- 
chisms  are  taught,  as  well  as  needle-work,  and  knitting  and  marking  ; have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  a publTc  school,  conducted  on  the  same  principle  before  this,  for  six  years  ; it  was  at  15 
Snedsell.  in  Shropshire;  and  another  at  Harbid  Magna  in  Warwickshire,  also  under  the 
same  system;  vi*.,  the  Madras  or  Bell’s;  was  elected  here  by  the  committee,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickenson.  The  books  in  use  are  the  Bible,  New  Testament, 
Central  National  School  books,  and  prayer  book  ; the  room  will  contain  200  comfortably ; the 
children  are  irregular;  they  go  very  early  to  the  works,  sometimes  at  nine,  even  younger,  2) 
they  seldom  stay  after  12 ; the  few  we  have  now  only  wait  for  places,  which  they  would  have 
had  before  this,  but  for  the  dreadfully  distressed  state  of  the  trade.  All  the  children  present 
and  about  100  more  attend  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  are  conducted  by  the  teachers  to 
church,  they  return  in  the  afternoon  and  are  instructed  in  religious  readings  from  the  liturgy, 
collects,  and  testament ; I think  they  profit  by  the  instruction  given  to  them,  hut  it  is  my  con-  25 
viction  that  they  are  all  taken  too  young  away,  and  by  this  lose  much  that  they  have  acquired, 
and  become  depraved  by  their  associating  with  hoys  on  their  return  from  the  works ; there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  believe  that  it  is  too  frequently  true.  The  Sunday- 
school  girls  fetch  up  again  in  some  instances,  and  are  good  and  well  conducted;  they  are 
well  clothed  and  fed,  and  respectful  during  school  hours  to  their  superiors  and  teachers;  they  30 
give  each  2d.  per  week,  some  are  in  arrear  when  they  leave  ; this,  I believe,  is  often  from  the 
bad  principle  of  the  parents.  The  clergyman  often  pays  a visit  and  talks  to  them  about 
their  duties,  religious  and  moral.  From  my  experience  I can  form  an  opinion  between  the 
week-school  children  and  Sunday-school  children,  who  are  mostly  potters,  and  think  there  is 
a vast  difference  in  their  conduct  altogether ; the  latter  being  exceedingly  rude  and  depraved.  35 
The  potters  come  to  write  on  Monday  nights  free,  on  tlieso  occasions  1 have  been  obliged 
before  now  to  close  the  doors  against  them  and  send  them  home;  they  are  noisy,  riotous, and 
ill-behaved,  putting  the  candles  out  if  I happened  to  turn  my  hack. 

Inspected  the  children  and  found  them  clean,  and  healthy;  the  building  spacious,  well 
ventilated,  and  adapted  for  its  purpose.  to 


Penkull  Sunday-School. 

No.  123.  Ann  Taylor,  aged  24: — 

Na  123.  I am  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  establishment ; have  been  teacher  six  years ; have  43  girls  oa 

the  books,  and  46  boys.  The  system  of  teaching  is  the  National  system,  or  Bell’s.  The 
books  used  are  of  a religious  character,  such  as  the  Bible,  Testament,  Prayer.  Mr.  Godfrey, 
the  curave,  attends  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  reads  to  them.  The  youngest  child  present  is 
four  years,  the  oldest  16.  They  all  go  with  the  teachers  to  church  service;  they  return  to 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  examined  in  their  catechisms.  No  secular  instruction  of  any 
kind  is  imparted.  Think  they  make  progress.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  perceptible 
difference  between  those  who  work  in  factories  and  those  who  do  not.  They  are  well  con-  50 
ducted,  cleanly,  and  respectful  to  us  as  teachers  5 there  are  some  exceptions.  They  are  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  ; frequently  absent  tliemselvea  on  account  of  want  of  shoes  and  clothiig- 
We  have  altogether  nine  teachers,  male  and  female. 

Ann  Tatwr. 

The  room  is  commodious,  airy,  well  venrilated,  and  capable  of  containing  comfortably  150. 55 


Penkull  Primitive  Methodist  (Sunday  School).  Established  17  years. 
No.  124.  Jas.  Irvine,  aged  40  : — 

No.  124.  I am  the  superintendent  teacher;  have  attended  the  school  in  this  capacity  two  years ; « 

have  64  boys  and  56  girls.  There  are  16  teachers,  nine  males  and  seven  females.  The  na* 
ture  of  the  instruction  is  religious,  in  no  instance  secular,  except  writing.  The  books  used  6U 
are,  the  Bible,  Testament,  " beading  made  Easy,”  a work  bearing  on  religion.  They  attend 
the  religious  worship  of  the  chapel  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  Instructed  in  the  morning.  Thms 
they  improve  by  their  attendance.  Most  of  them  are  the  children  of  factors;  are  well  »n- 
ducted  and  respectful  to  us  as  teachers.  We  do  not  see  much  difference  between  children  at 
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potters  and  others.  I think,  however,  as  compared  with  other  places,  not  manufacturing,  that  Staffoedshire 
they  are  not  so  good.  When  hoys  are  taken  young  to  work  they  associate  with  men  of  bad  PoxtERtsa. 

habits,  and  acquire  thorn.  Think  that  by  coming  to  school  they  lose  evil  habits,  and  we  en-  Evidence 

deavour  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  inculcate  good  ones.  collected  by 

James  Irvin.  £f.  Scnaen,  Esq. 

The  room  (a  chapel)  is  large,  airy,  and  well  ventilated,  capable  of  containing  150  on  the  NoT  124. 
girls’  side,  and  80  on  the  boys. — All  cleanly. 


Mount  Zion  Chapel  (Methodist  New  Comiexion),  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Boys’ 
Sunday-school. 

10  No.  125.  Joseph  Wilkinson^  aged  42 : — 

lam  the  superintendent  of  this  school,  it  has  been  established  28  years,  We  have  163  boys; 
the  youngest  is  four,  the  oldest  is  about  18.  They  arc  chiefly  the  children  of  potters,  generally 
living  in  Stoke.  We  have  no  particular  system  of  education.  The  books  in  use  are  the 
Bible,  Testament,  spelling-book,  easy  lessons,  writing,  all  tending  to  religious  improvement, 
15  and  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union;  we  impavtno  secular  instruction.  They  meet  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning;  half  of  them  attend  worship  from  half-past  10  to  12  in  the 
chapel  attached,  the  other  half,  in  the  afternoon,  attend  worship  from  three  to  four,  the  first 
half  taking  their  places.  We  are  obliged  to  adopt  this  plan  for  the  want  of  room  in  the 
chapel.  They  are  pretty  well  conducted,  and  are  respectful  to  us  as  teachers ; regular  in 
20  their  attendance.  If  absent  they  are  visited  at  their  homes  by  the  teachers  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong;  it  generally  results  from  their  being  wanted  by  their  parents  at  home.  There 
are  23  teachers  in  the  boys’  school.  Most  of  the  teachers  can  read  and  write,  and  are  pretty 
well  fitted  for  their  occupation.  We  open  and  close  with  singing  and  prayer.  We  are  in 
anticipation  of  building  a new  school,  as  this  room  is  confined. 

25  December  13th.  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

The  room  is  low,  close,  and  cannot  contain  without  inconvenience  the  number  in  attendance. 
The  boys  are  cleanly,  and  appear  under  good  discipline. 


Mount  Zion  Chapel  (Methodist  New  Cormexion),  Stoke,  Girls’  Sunday-school 
Established  28  years. 

30  No.  126.  Frances  Howell^  aged  21 : — 

I am  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  school;  have  been  engaged  five  years;  was  previous  a 
scholar  nine  years.  There  are  175  now  present.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  is  taught,  all 
tending  to  religious  worship.  The  pupils  arc  almost  exclusively  the  children  of  potters.  The 
room  is  very  much  thronged,  or  they  would  be  in  better  order  ; wc  anticipate  a new  school- 
35  room.  The  children  attend  the  worship  of  the  chapel  attached  in  the  same  order  as  the  boys ; 
one  half  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  reason  for  this  division  is  that  we 
cannot  give  them  sufficient  accommodation ; we  cannot  carry  on  an  eflicient  system  of  educa- 
tion without  removing  them  to  the  chapel.  We  have  22  teachers,  two  to  each  class;  all  the 
teachers  read  and  write,  and  are  of  unimpeachable  character.  All  of  them  are  well  conducted, 
4Q  dean,  and  respectful ; no  efforts  are  spared  to  promote  their  religious  and  moral  welfare. 
From  my  opinion  and  experience  as  a teacher  I think  there  is  a difference  between  children 
who  are  potters  and  those  who  are  not,  the  latter  are  better  behaved.  I attribute  this  differ- 
ence to  their  associations  in  the  works;  they  ai’e  too  young  when  they  go  to  the  works,  some- 
times as  young  as  eight.  The  parents  are  sometimes  very  poor ; they  are  generally  irregular 
45  in  their  ntteiidance ; this  is  the  parents’  fault,  wlio  say  they  cannot  spare  them,  sometimes 
from  sickness,  and  sometimes  from  their  own  negligence. 

Frances  Howell. 

The  room  is  small  for  the  number,  much  crowded,  and  uiilicalthy. 


Methodist  Chapel  (Old  Connexion),  Stoke,  Boys’  Sunday-school, 
w No,  127.  Jesse  UlorCi  aged  50 ; — 

lam  a superintendent  of  this  school;  it  has  been  established  about  40  years;  have  170  boys 
on  the  books.  The  books  used  are  the  Bible,  Testament,  lessons  from  each,  spelling,  and  cate- 
chisms; no  secular  instruction.  They  attend  the  religious  worship  of  the  chapel  once  a day; 
we  open  and  close  with  singing  and  prayer.  They  arc  chiefly  potters,  and  potters’  cliildren, 
55  generally  respectful,  and  well  coiiduclccl ; wc  take  them  at  six  years  atid  upwards.  There 
are  30  teachers,  exclusive  of  two  superintendents.  I am  a native  of  this  parish,  and  can  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  difference  between  the  chihiveu  of  potters  and  others.  It  is 
t^t,  by  the  habits  of  the  parents,  they  are  taken  loo  early  to  work  in  some  instances,  and  by 
assodations  with  bad  characters  imbibe  themselves  bad  habits.  I think  there  is  a per- 
ceptible difference  in  their  physical  condition,  they  do  not  look  so  healthy.  I do  not  think 
they  are  over-worked,  the  difference  arises  from  their  confinement ; perhaps  the  heat  and  dust 
also  affects  them. 

Jesse  Blobb 

The  room  is  commodious  and  capable  of  ventilation : heated  by  stove. 

F2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Staffordshirk  Methodist  Chapel  (Old  Connexion),  Stoke,  Girls’  Suiulay-school.  Establishp*] 

PO^BS.  40 

Evidence 

collected^  No.  128.  Hannah  Greatbatcli,  - 

S.  Scnven,  sq.  ^ teacher  14  years  ; I teach  the  first  class ; we 

No.  138.  bare  15  classes,— 150  children  in  the  whole.  We  tahc  them  i\s  early  as  four  years,  and  con-  • 
tinue  them  as  old  as  16  years.  The  instruction  is  scriptural,  nothing  secular ; we  give  Ussom 
from  the  Bible,  Testament,  and  Society’s  lessons.  Tiiere  is  no  writing  on  the  Sabbath. 
We  open  school  with  prayer  and  singing.  They  attend  the  chapel  attached,  and  are  tauufat 
between  the  services.  We  hare  30  teachers;  all  read,  and  most  of  them  write  ; they  aregeW 
rally  capable  of  imparting  religious  knowledge.  The  cliildixm  are  respectful  to  us  as  teachers;  ij 
clean,  and  well  conducted ; they  are  chiefly  potters,  or  potters’  children  ; do  not  see  much 
difference  between  those  who  are  pottei's  and  those  who  are  not ; it  has  certainly  a tendency 
to  lead  them  astray  their  going  too  early  to  ivorlc. 

The  room  will  contain  200.  It  is  spacious,  airy,  ivell  ventilated,  and  clean. 


No.  129.  Ijettcr  from  Jo?in  Ridgewap,  Esq.,  Manufacturer,  Cauldou  Place,  u 
Shelton. 

No.  129.  Dear  Sir, — T have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  the  particulare  of  the  public  day  and  Sunday- 

schools  at  Hanley,  Shelton,  and  dependencies.  I can  say  but  little  of  our  d«7/-Jc/i<joZf,  .tbey 
want  increasing  and  improving,  as  does  the  disposition  to  profit  by  them.  I have  labom^d 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  that  children  should  not  be  taken  into  the  manufactories  28 
under  10  years  of  age  ; but  sorry  I am  to  say  that  the  moment  a good  trade  comes  all  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  are  sweptaway  : andin  the  time  ofbad  trade  the  parents,  through  their  neces- 
sities, are  even  more  anxious  to  get  their  children  at  work  than  their  masters  are  in  the  district; 
The  earnings  of  men  through  this  district  in  ordinary  times  are  good,  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  a great  deal  of  comfort  amongst  them.  But  their  habits,  unhappily,  are  not  provident;  25 
and  we  have  a deal  to  do  by  instructional  schools,  temperance  societies,  and  savings’  bank, 
and  the  like,  before  the  population  will  be  placed  in  those  advantageous  circumstances  which 
Providence  has  put  in  their  power.  In  SaWcit/t-schools  we  do  well,  and  shall  do  well.  You 
will  find  we  have  450U  chiUlren  taught  in  Sabbath-schools  out  of  little  more  than  20,0lX) 
souls.  Hoping  again  to  see  you,  JO 

I remain,  &c. 

(.Signed)  John  Ridgewat. 

To  S.  Scriven,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner 

This  gentleman  has  built  a chapel  and  delachctl  Sunday-school  for  the  use  of  all  who  Kke 
to  attend,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  85 


National  Sunday-School,  Stoke. 

No.  130.  Jno.  Cartwright: — 

No.  130.  I am  the  superintendent  of  this  school;  have  been  so  engaged  some  years.  It  was  established 

in  1S15,  and  is  confined  to  the  instruction  of  children  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Church,  ’fhere 
are  140  on  the  books ; there  are  not  so  many  present,  but  some  are  absent  from  sickness  and  li* 
other  causes.  The  instruction  given  consists  in  readings  from  the  Bible,  Testament,  and 
Prayer-book,  a little  spelling,  no  writing.  They  aro  chiefly  the  children  of  potlei-s,  and  are 
admitted  at  all  ages,  from  four  to  16  ; most  of  tliem  can  read  more  or  less.  The  clergyman 
opens  the  duty  on  Sunday  mornings  by  prayer  and  singing.  There  are  22  teachers,  all  of 
whom  are  capable  of  imparling  instruction. 

This  room  is  the  same  in  which  the  boys’  day-school  is  held,  and  is  spacious,  well  ventilated, 
clean  and  comfortable. 


National  Sunday-School  (Girls),  Stoke. 

No.  131.  M : 

No.  131.  I am  the  superintendent  of  this  school ; have  not  been  so  long  ; I have  succeeded  to  Mis  50 

Bishop.  It  was  established  in  1815.  There  are  now  93  ou’lbe  books,  but  some  of 
are  absent  from,  sickness  and  other  causes.  The  ins(.i*uction  is  altogether  religious, 
partakes  of  nothing  secular ; it  consists  in  readings  from  the  Bible,  1'esfanieiit,  and  Prayer- 
book,  with  occasional  spelling.  The  curate  attends  regularly,  and  takes  a class,  first  com- 
mencing the  duties  with  prayer  and  singing.  After  the  time,  from  half-post  nine  to  eleven, 
and  from  two  to  three,  they  are  all  conducted,  as  well  as  the  boys  below  stairs,  to  church;  ta® 
teachers,  20  in  number,  accompany  them. 

An  excellent  room,  comfortably  warmed  and  ventilated,  capable  of  accommodating  three 
times  the  number. 
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National  Sunday  School,  Shelton,  (Boj’r.) 

No.  132.  Robert  Andrews. 

I am  master  of  this  day-school,  and  one  of  the  teachers  here  on  Sundays.  The  system  is  that 
of  Bell’s,  and  everything  is  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  at  Hanley.  There  are  137 
5 present,  and  25  teachers,  who,  with  the  children,  go  to  the  church  as  soon  as  the  duties  are 
over. 

No.  133.  Elizaheth  Andrews,  tvife  of  the  above. 

There  are  present  in  the  girls’ -room  170,  and  25  teachers.  The  same  system  is  adopted  as 
in  the  boys’. 

10  The  rooms  are  the  same  in  which  the  hop’  and  girls’  day-schools  are  held.  The  same  ob- 
senations  will  apply- 


Penkull  Infant  School. 

No.  134.  E.  J.  EentJey. 

I am  teacher  of  this  school;  have  had  no  previous  education  to  fit  me  for  it.  The  instrue- 
la  lion  is  verj’ simple : as  reading,  writing,  e.xercisea,  and  singing.  We  have  30  boys  and  50 

f’rls  on  the  books,  but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  times  have  only  60  altogether  attending. 

he  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  work  ; they  come  as  early  as  four  or  five,  and  continue  some- 
times as  late  as  eight  or  nine.  A few  present  are  as  young  as  two ; they  do  not  do  anvthing. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defray^  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  the  pay- 
20  roents  of  the  children.  The  amount  is  2d.  each  weel;ly  ; if  we  have  three  of  one  familv,  4d. 
will  defray  the  amount  for  all.  The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are  small  books  and  occasional 
holidays;  we  give  them  other  holidays  at  Christmas  for  14  days.  The  punishments  are 
trifling,  and  is  left,  to  the  discretion  of  myself  as  their  mistress.  There  is  no  other  governess  or 
monitor. 

25  Held  in  the  same  school-room  as  the  Church  National  Sunday-school,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

No.  135.  Tho7)ias  Robey,  aged  40. 

I am  master  of  this  school ; it  is  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Old  Connexion.  Have  been  No.  135. 
established  three  years,  and  take  children  of  all  denominations.  None  of  them  are  occupied 
30  in  any  description  of  work,  though  most  of  their  parents  aro  potters.  They  generally  leave 
school  at  from  about  8 to  10  years  of  age,  those  of  other  parents  from  about  12  to  15;  conse- 
quently tlie  first  are  not  so  well  educated;  the  females  are  moved  even  earlier.  1 have  lived 
20  years  in  the  potteries  as  a teacher.  Can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
manners  and  habits  of  children  who  have  since  been  engaged  in  factories,  and  believe  that  when 
35  taken  there  they  degenerate  in  morals,  become  coarse  and  vicious ; they  have  no  opportunities 
of  improving  at  home,  because  their  parents  are  uneducated  and  ignorant.  This  I be- 
lieve to  be  often  consequent  on  the  want  of  means ; the  trade  of  the  place  now  being  in  a 
very  depressed  slate,  a vast  many  being  out  of  work.  There  is  a spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
them  to  acquire  information,  and  the  only  means  within  their  rcEmh  are  the  cheap  halfpenny 
40  publications  that  are  circulated  amongst  them,  as  the  “ Chartists’  Journal,"  “ Cleave’s  Fenny 
Gasette”  and  “Times;"  5000  are  circulated  weekly  of  the  like  description  as  that  which  I 
now  lay  before  you,  and  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  extensively  read.  Socialism,  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  place  some  time  since,  is  fast  passing  away;  this  change  is  attributable  to  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Brindley  of  London,  who  is  going  the  round  of  the  country  to  oppose 
45  it.  I have  under  my  care  70  children,  who  attend  daily;  they  are  all  healthy  and  clean,  well 
cor.ducled  and  contented.  There  is  an  evening  school  held  here  of  20  mates  and  females ; but 
not  more  on  the  average  than  10  or  12  can  attend,  as  they  are  at  work,  ami  do  not  leave  some- 
times till  seven,  eight,  or  nine  o’clock ; I am  sure  they  would  else  be  willing  to  come ; some 
cannot  attend  for  went  of  means.  I observe  a great  difference  between  children  who  come  in 
50  the  evening  and  those  who  attend  in  the  daytime;  the  former  look  pale  and  wan.  I regret 
that  although  there  are  circulating  libraries  at  Hanley,  there  are  not  the  kind  of  books  there 
that  children  want;  the  lives  of  poets,  and  philosophy,  is  not  suitable  to  their  capacities.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  histories  of  our  own  country  and  moral  tales  more  in  use,  works  on 
arithmetic,  gauging,  measuring,  and  the  like.  Their  hours  of  attendance  here  is  seven  hours, 

55  five  days  in  the  week.  The  books  used  are  the  Bible,  Testament,  ^Esop’s  Fables,  Economy  of 
Human  Life,  Goldsmith’s  Geography,  catechisms  of  history,  and  others.  Evcrj*thing  is 
under  my  own  superintendence.  The  charges  for  admission  are  per  quarter- — reading,  64. 6<i; 
ditto  and  writing,  lOf,  6d. ; ditto  and  book-keeping,  l2j.  6d, ; mensuration,  geogra'^y,  land- 
surveying,  5s.  extra.  I get  it  all  myself.  The  women  make  bad  housewives,  as  they  do  not 
60  know  how  to  make  their  own  apparel ; and  being  confined  to  work  till  late,  they  grow  careless 
and  indifferent  to  domestic  employment,  and  would  rather  employ  others. 

(Signed)  Taomas  Eobey. 

No.  136.  Abigail  Robey,  aged  38. 

I have  had  the  management  of  female  children  at  Drayton  and  Stoke,  now  1 5 yearn.  From 
65  my  experience,  I believe  that  girls  who  have  only  a short  education  at  school,  and  go  early  to 


STAFFOanSBtRE 

POTTERIXS. 

Evidence 
colieeted  ^ 

S.  Scrivsn,  Esq. 

No.  132. 


No.  133. 
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Staitobdsbire 

Potteries. 

Evidence 
collected  "by 
S.  Sa-iven,  Esq. 

No.  136. 


the  factories,  make  batl  housewives  and  bad  mothers ; they  know  nothing  of  domestic  manage, 
merit  or  frugality ; there  may  be  here  and  there  exceplious,  but  I spe^  of  them  generX 
They  often  go  to  work  as  early  as  six;  and  cannot  use  a pair  of  scissors  unless  to  cut  a patten 
for  a tea-cup,  or  some  such  thing;  they  are  very  ignorant,  and  literally  appear  to  vis  wjili 
each  other  which  could  speak  most  vu^rly. 

(Signed)  Abigail  Robet. 


Mr.  Burton's  Eartlienwaue  Factory,  Hanley. 

No.  137.  Geofge  J^oster,  aged  10.  Hot-house,  100. 

No.  137.  j raould-runner,  and  work  for  Charles  Haramersley ; 1 cannot  read  or  write;  I goto 

Sunday-school;  have  been  there  four  months;  I never  went  to  day-school;  I've  got  i ^ 
father;  he's  a labouring  man  and  now  doing  nothing;  mother  stops  at  home;  I have  fooi 
sisters,  one  brother;  three  sisters  work  in  potteries;  brother  carries  coal;  I get  2s.  6A  a 
week,  when  I’m  in  full  work;  I go  home  in  the  morning  to  breakfast,  and  get  bread  and 
butter,  and  potatoes  and  bacon  for  dinner;  I come  to  worlc  at  six,  go  home  at  seven,  eiofat, 
and  nine;  sit  up  about  ’half  an  hour,  and  then  go  to  bed  ; master  never  licks  me;  Charles  15 
Hammereley  does  sometimes  over  the  back  with  cutters  (a  wire  with  wooden  handle  ateidi 
end  to  cut  the  clay  with)  ; I got  Sunday  clothes. 

No.  138.  Ruth  Bennett,  aged  12. 

No.  138.  I have  been  a paper-cutter  about  a year ; I work  for  Elizabeth  Bennet,  my  sister;  there 

are  five  printers  in  the  three  printing-rooms,  10  women  and  five  children ; alt  the  rest  are  !9 
older  than  myself;  I get  Is.  6rf.  now,  but  shall  get  more  next  year ; I can  read  and  write; 
went  to  British  School  five  years,  and  now  go  to  Tabernacle  Sunday-school;  I’ve  got  a 
father;  he’s  a printer  in  the  same  room  with  me. 

No.  139.  Mr.  Isaac  Edwards,  aged  36. 

No.  139.  I am  the  overseer  of  Messrs.  Samnel  and  John  Burtons’  Earthenware  Factory.  I made  15 

the  return  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
it  is  correct.  Mr.  Burton  himself  pays  the  workpeople  on  Saturdays,  in  hard  cash.  The 
printers,  plate-makers,  and  saucer-makers  employ  their  boys  when  they  like,  so  that  the  number 
we  have  one  week  may  diCfer  entirely  from  another;  they  are  none  of  tliem  apprenticed  to  the 
firm,  or  have  we  anything  to  do  with  them ; the  workmen  themselves  pay  the  children  their  n 
wages.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  paid  fairly.  We  have  this  power  over 
them,  that  if  the  children  complain  with  reason  wc  should  rleduct  the  amount  they  received 
short  from  the  wages  of  the  man  on  the  following  week.  The  cliildrcii  are  expected  to  come 
first,  to  light  fires  and  clean  the  rooms.  The  nsnnl  time  that  we  begin  work  is  six  in  the  summer, 
and  seven  in  winter,  or  half-past;  they  remain  till  six.  Wc  have  occasional  overwork,  which  ii 
depends  on  orders.  Saturday  the  workmen  almost  invariably  ylay,  and  ho  they  do  on  Mon- 
days, even  if  we  had  work  for  them  ; (he  consequence  fulls  upon  themselves  j they  are  obliged 
to  work  over-time  on  other  evenings.  If  they  were  left  to  themselves  they  would  beginth* 
week  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  and  idle  the  forepart  of  it.  As  the  man  is  dependent  upon  thfi 
child,  so  i=5  the  child’s  labour  and  strength  taxed  accordingly.  My  opinion  is  that  a greater  ^ 
regularity  of  work  would  be  better  for  both  masters  and  men. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Furnival  and  Go’s.  Kai-tlioiiwaro  Factory,  Sbeltou. 

No.  140.  Sarah  Limer,  Painter,  aged  10. 

No.  140.  I can  read  and  write ; Avent  to  school  at  Catholic  in  Cobridge ; I go  to  Sunday-school  nof 

at  Cobridge ; have  worked  as  a painter  for  Mr.  Fiirnival  now  two  years ; get  l.t.  6rf.  a we^j 
there  are  more  than  30  girls  working  with  me  in  the  same  room ; the  youiigeKt  is  going  in  nine 
(Mary  Anne  Curzon) ; the  oldest  is  going  in  14  (Ann  Loney) : all  the  restare  betffeeo. 
We  come  at  the  same  time,  seven  o’clock  in  winter,  six  in  the  summer,  except  two  of 
who  come  earlier  to  clean  the  rooms  and  light  the  fire.s.  We  take  it  in  turns  to  do  this 
and  week  about;  some  of  us  go  home  to  breakfast,  otliers  stay,  because  they  live  awayott; 
half  an  hour  is  allowed  us ; one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  some  stay,  some  go  home,  as  a- 
breakfast.  Sarah  Allen  is  our  mistress ; she  looks  over  to  direct  our  work,  and  keep  us  “ 
order ; she  is  very  good  to  us,  and  very  kind  ; I never  knew  of  her  flogging  one  of  usi  sM  ^ 

sometimes  rewards  us  if  we  are  good  girls,  by  taking  half  a dozen  off  our  work  j we  work  by  ^ i 

day,  not  by  the  piece,  and  are  all  apprentices ; we  are  all  in  good  work,  having  six  days 

the  week;  no  holidays  except  at  Easter,  Chnstmas,  Marlilm'its,  and  Whitsuntide,  a raou'J  ^ 

altogether.  Some  of  the  girls  can  read,  and  a few  can  write,  but  not  very  AVell;  weallbs  , 

our  work,  but  if  wc  had  our  choice  would  rather  go  to  school.  . , j 

This  child,  like  many  others,  professes  to  write,  but  has  no  idea  of  holding  a pen.  A fac- 

simile of  her  sigiiutiue, 
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No.  I4l.  Charles  Caujjer,  Presser  ami  Mould-carrier,  aged  12. 

I have  been  to  work  for  Mr.  Fumival  three  years  and  a half  as  presser.  I work  for  mj-self  ^ 
master  pavs  me  Sx.  6r/.  per  week  when  I have  that  work  to  do ; sometimes  I only  get  2j.  spout- 
making,  I can  read,  and  write  a little;  there  are  four  boys  working  in  the  same  room  with 
5 me,  and  eight  in  the  next ; very  few  of  these  boys  can  either  read  or  write ; we  all  come  to 
work  nt  six  o'clock,  and  leave  at  six;  never  work  over-time ; I went  to  day  school  before  I 
came  here;  go  to  Sunday-school  now  ; never  go  to  an  evening-school ; I go  home  to  break- 
fast,and  get  milk-meat,  or  brolh  for  dinner;  I do  not  care  about  the  work, ’tis  easy  enough; 
I have  sufficient  to  eat  and  drink  at  home,  but  have  hard  work  to  get  it  sometimes  j father  is 
10  a potter,  and  works  with  me;  I have  one  brother;  he  makes  cockspurs. 

These  premises  are  very  comfortable,  roomy,  and  better  ventilated  than  most  others. 
There  are  a greater  proportion  of  young  children  employed  than  in  any  I have  yet  visited, 
the  ware  being  of  an  inferior  order,  for  exportation,  and  confined  to  cups,  saucers,  jugs,  and 
basins.  I examined  many  of  these  children  as  to  their  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing, 
15  and  found  them  in  n woeful  state  of  ignorance. 


Messrs.  Keelikg  and  Shirley,  Earthenware  Factory,  Hanley. 

No.  142.  .^nn  Tay/or,  Printer,  aged  11. 

I have  been  to  work  three  years  as  a paper-cutter  for  Thomas  Multon,  the  printer,  and 
earn  3i.  a week  ; I work  every  day  in  the  week;  I come  at  five  or  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
SO  ing  to  clean  the  room  by  the  time  the  rest  come,  and  I get  the  fire  in  ; we  leave  at  six,  some- 
times Inter,  eight  or  nine ; I bring  my  breakfast  with  me,  aod  take  it  in  the  room,  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  sometimes  get  water-peeps  (oatmeal  and  boiling- water) ; 1 go  home  to 
dinner,  and  stay  an  hour;  I can  read,  but  cannot  write;  I do  not  go  to  Sunday-school,  because 
1 have  not  another  frock;  I should  else;  my  father  is  a crate-maker,  and  is  always  ia  wodc; 
35  mother  looks  after  the  family ; there  are  eight  of  us ; one  is  a good  scholar,  the  rest  can  read, 
but  not  write ; there  are  six  men,  12  women,  aod  six  girls  in  the  same  room  working  with  me. 


No.  143.  Job  Burne,  agedi  10. 

I turns  jigger  for  Thomas  Wardles  ; have  turned  for  him  three  months,  but  have  worked 
at  jigger-turning  two  years  and  more  ; I gets  2s.  6ci.  a week;  can’t  read,  can’t  write;  I go 
30  Qow  to  Sunday-school ; never  went  to  day-school ; 1 come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  first 
get  the  dust  out  and  light  the  fires ; I go  home  at  seven,  sometimes  eight ; Thomas  Wardles 
makes  me  work  so  late;  1 do  this  often,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a week;  I never  work 
after  nine;  I bring  my  breakfast  with  me,  and  get  dry  bread  and  treacle;  if  I’m  thirsty  I 
drink  vjater ; 1 get  taties  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  b^f  twice  a week  or  bacon ; father 
35  works  in  the  same  place,  monid-maklng;  don’t  know  what  he  gets. 


No.  144.  Mr.  Shirley,  aged  40. 

I am  partner  in  the  firm  of  Keeling  and  Co.,  earthenware  factors,  and  made  the  return 
required  by  Government,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  was  correct,  and  included  the  num- 
ber of  all  persons  in  our  employ.  There  are  19  children  under  13  years  of  ago.  Under  the 
40  line  “ can  read  an  easy  book,”  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the  answers  of  the  children.  I did 
not  give  a book  to  read,  and  now  see,  by  your  examination  of  the  boy  Jot  Bume,  that  I ought 
to  have  done  so  ; the  return  is  certainly  incorrect  in  that  particular.  The  people  are  expected 
to  come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  six  in  the  summer,  and  leave  at  six  throughout 
the  year,  working  10^  hours  daily.  The  clerk  pays  them  Saturday  nights  in  hard  cash.  "We 
45  have  no  apprentice  girls  under  13,  or  tmnsferers.  There  are  a number  of  day-schools  and 
Sunday-schools  in  the  parish,  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  children’s  parents  take  advantage 
of  them ; they  are  negligent,  and  either  will  not  clothe  or  provide  them  with  the  2rf.  per  week 
for  their  admission.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  last  12  months  the  poverty  of  the  potters  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it ; many  of  them  have  been  out  of  employ  on  account  of  the  great 
50  depression  of  the  trade.  I do  not  think,  if  that  is  the  intention,  that  the  hours  of  children 
can  be  curtailed  without  loss  to  the  men  whose  labour  is  dependent  on  them;  their  employ, 
generally,  is  not  laborious. 

These  premises  are  small,  or  about  third-rate.  The  rooms  are  low,  dirty,  unventilated  ; 
the  privy  common  to  both  sexes,  or  nearly  so,  and  indecently  exposed.  Old.  and  dilapi- 
55  dated. 
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POTTBRISS. 

Eviddnce 
collected  W 
5.  Striven,  Esq. 


John  Cutts  and  Sons.  An  Ornamental  Figure  Factory. — 50  persons  em- 
ployed, all  above  13. 

Richard  Booth,  An  Ornamental  Figure  Factory. — 19  persons;  all  but  one 
above  13. 

Thomas  Dcdson.  An  Ornamental  Figure  Factorj'. — Inspected  several  girls  5 
under  13,  but  playing  Christmas  week ; premises  very  good. 

Mr.  Copeland.  An  Ornamental  Figure  Factory.— 9 persons  employed;  noae 
under  13. 

Mr.  Lomas.  Eai*thenivare  Factoiy. — Suspended  work,  from  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Earthenware  Factory. — Suspended  work,  from  bankruptcy, 

Mr.  Wallev.  Ornamental  Figure  Factory. — 8 hands  ; none  under  13. 

Mr.  White.  Partially  suspended ; the  few  retained,  at  play. 

Mr.  Salt.  Figure  Maker ; not  more  than  3 under  13. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Figure  Maker. — None  under  13. 

Mr.  S.  Mayer.  Only  3 under  13. 

Mr.  Macuin.  None  under  13. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  May.  Partially  suspended ; only  4 under  13,  at  work. 


Mr.  Richard  Dudson’s  China  Factory,  Shelton  (Cannon-street.) 

No.  145.  Amy  Walker,  aged  12, 

No.  145.  I am  a painter  j have  been  at  work  two  years ; am  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  20 

Dudsoii ; I receive  Is.  6<i.  a week ; shall  receive  2s.  next  year,  and  go  on  increasing  a 
week  per  year.  1 can  read  and  write  ; I went  to  a private  school  some  years,  I now  go  to 
Sunday-school  at  the  “National;”  I come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  winter,  and  at 
six  in  the  summer  ; go  home  at  six  in  the  evening ; I never  work  over-time ; Mary  Bradshaw 
looks  over  us;  there  are  eight  of  us  girls  in  the  same  room  ; all  can  read,  some  can  write;  35 
Mary  Bradshaw  is  very  good  to  us ; she  gives  us  a slap  with  her  hand  sometimes,  when  we 
work  carelessly;  she  rewards  us  sometimes,  by  taking  off  a half  dozen  pieces  from  us; 
we  get  holidays  at  times. 


No.  146.  David  Smith,  11. 

No.  146.  I am  sifting  flint,  washing  cranks,  and  helping  father  at  the  dipping-tub;  I can  read  and  36 

write ; went  to  school  Sundays  at  Primitive  Methodists ; have  been  to  day-school;  I have 
been  to  work  two  years;  the  work  has  never  hurt  me  yet,  I get  3j.  6d.  a week;  when  my 
father  is  in  regular  work  he  gets  2?.  12^.,  if  in  full  work,  that  is,  with  two  ovens,  be  gets 
3L  10.T. ; I go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  get  tatees  and  beef,  sometimes  bacon  for 
dinner,  and  milk-meat  for  breakfast ; I come  to  work  at  half-post  seven,  and  work  till  six.  3> 
This  man’s  wages  with  Mr.  M.  Pudson  is  . , £l  6 0 
He  works  for  others,  and  gets  ......  0 12  0 or  more. 


£1  18  0 

No.  147.  Mr.  Richard  Dudson. 

No.  147.  I have  been  a raanufaclurer  two  years  and  a half,  but  was  brought  up  to  the  trade,  40 

commencing  with  U.  Ad.  per  week  for  wages.  I employ  between  30  and  40  hands  of 
all  ages.  The  people  now  are  at  play,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  in 
some  measure  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather.  They  come  at  seven  to  winter, 
and  leave  at  six.  I pay  them  their  week’s  wages  on  Saturdays  in  cash.  I can  seldom 
get  them  to  work  Saturdays,  or  Mondays,  even  if  they  had  ever  so  much  work  to  do.  Think  45 
this  is  a bad  habit  of  the  people,  and  from  my  own  experience  have  reason  to  think  it  so.  F 
I had  been  a provident  man  when  a workman,  and  worked  when  I could,  I should  have  been 
better  off  than  I am  now,  and  so  would  many  others.  The  consequence  of  this  negl^^ 
time,  we  have  been  obliged  to  work  over-hours  on  other  days  to  make  up  for  it;  and  as  our 
work  depends  upon  the  boys  who  work  with  us,  we  have  unnecessarily  taxed  their  health  50 
and  strength,  and  have  lost  sight  of  their  education.  I often  regret  the  hours  that  I have  lost 
As  a manufacturer,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  I shmdd  prosper  greatly  if  I 
depend  upon  the  working  hours  of  men.  Thev  often  come  about  the  premises,  bat  will  not 
buckle  to.  If  I give  them  a day  or  two  at  Easter  they  take  a week,  if  at  Christmas  they  take 
another  week ; indeed  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  ” 

Richard  Doi)so>'. 
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Messrs.  Ashwell  and  Cooper’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Ijongton, 

No.  148.  Phillip  JVoolton,  aged  30. 

I have  been  a potter  20  years,  as  mould-carrier,  to  begin  with,  since  that  in  the  ovens  ; there 
are  no  boys  in  my  ovens ; there  are  two  boys  in  the  gloss  ovens ; we  come  at  seven  o’clock  in 
5 the  morning,  we  leave  at  five,  occasionally,  when  firing  ovens  we  work  at  night ; I am  father 
of  two  children i very  few  of  the  children  in  the  works  either  read  or  write;  I never  received 
any  education  as  a boy,  more  than  at  Sunday-school;  there  were  Sunday  and  day-schools 
in  my  time  in  the  potteries;  I often  regret  that  I never  took  much  advantage  of  them; 
’twould  have  been  better  for  me;  I think  the  cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  children  is  attri- 
10  bntable  to  the  parents  chiefly;  sometimes  from  their  ignorance  or  neglect,  sometimes  from 
their  poverty.  The  trades  lately  have  been  much  depressed  ; in  many  of  the  branches  of  the 
trade  the  wages  of  the  men  are  not  eq^ual  to  their  sending  the  children  to  school,  if  they  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

No.  149.  David  Reeves,  aged  11  at  Martinmas. 

15  I run  moulds  for  James  Malkin  ; I come  at  six  o’clock  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  in 
the  winter;  a little  before  that  to  light  flres ; James  Malkin  pays  me  Saturday  night,  2s.  6d. 
weekly ; he  always  pays  me  for  the  work  I do.  I can  read,  but  I cannot  write ; I don’t  go 
to  Sunday-school,  as  1 have  no  shoes.  My  father  is  a slip-maker;  he  is  not  in  full  work 
now.  My  mother  does  nothing  but  look  after  the  children  ; three  brothers  and  sisters  work 
20  at  the  potteries ; they  get  upon  the  average  17s.  6d.  a week,  and  in  full  work  about  1^.  a 
week.  I go  home  to  breakfast,  and  get  rice  meat,  or  milk  meat,  and  potatoes  and  bacon  or 
beef  on  Sundays  for  dinner. 

This  pottery  is  of  third-rate  character ; the  rooms  are  dirty,  dark,  unventilated,  and  small. 


STiVFFOBDSaias 

POTTsaiSS. 

Evidence 
oollected  ^ 

5.  Soriven,  ^sq. 

No.  148. 


No.  U9. 


Mr-  JouN  Goodwin,  Earthenware  Factory,  Lougton. 

25  No.  150.  Susannah  Milner,  aged  12. 

I have  been  at  work  for  Mr.  Beardmore  four  years,  and  am  now  come  to  work  for  Messrs.  No*  IS®* 
Goodwin  as  paper-cutter.  Richard  Fendille  is  ray  printing  master;  I get  3j.  a-week;  can’t 
read  ; can’t  write  ; I can  do  needle-work  ; I have  been  to  Sunday-school,  but  never  to  day- 
school.  I’ve  got  a mother,  but  she’s  out  of  work;  no  father;  nine  brothers  and  sisters; 

30  some  of  them  are  married,  and  have  families  of  their  own.  Three  of  us  carry  home  money 
to  mother;  .Tane  and  Maria  2s.  Qd.  each,  I 3f.,  making  8s.  a-week ; all  we  have  to  live  upon. 

There  are  two  printing-rooms;  in  one  there  is  no  work  done;  in  the  other  there  are  eight 
presses,  eight  press-men,  16  women  and  girls;  there  are  two  girls  younger  than  I am.  Break- 
fast is  brought  to  me,  which  I take  in  the  same  room  in  which  we  work ; we  have  half  an 
35  hour  for  breakfast;  it  consists  of  tea  and  dry  bread;  for  dinner  we  have  sometimes  stir-pud- 
ding; sometimes  potatoes  and  bacon.  1 come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  light  the  fires  for 
the  men  and  women,  and  I leave  at  six  in  the  evening,  sometimes  eight;  I have  never  done 
sight-work ; I always  get  paid  regularly. 

No.  151.  James  Hulse,  aged  12. 

40  I carry  moulds  for  Joseph  Miller  from  the  plate-makers’ room  to  the  hot-house  and  back  ; No.'lSl. 

I never  worked  more  than  a month  or  so.  I can’t  read  or  write.  I went  six  weeks  to  school 
to  Betty  Hughes’s ; no  where  else,  except  Sundays,  when  I go  to  Methodists ; I get  2s.  Zd. 
a iveek.  My  father  is  a thrower  at  Elton’s  ; he  only  got  two  days’  work  this  week  ; I’ve 
got  four  brothers  and  sisters,  all  very  little  ones  ; mother  looks  after  them.  Joseph  Miller  is 
45  very  good  to  me.  I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  get  the  fires  in ; I leave  work  at  eight 
every  night,  except  Mondays,  when  I go  home  at  six ; I don’t  know  the  reason  why  I stay  so 
long;  I go  home  to  breakfast ; get  bread,  butter,  and  tea ; beef  and  potatoes  for  dinner. 

No.  152.  Thomas  aged  12  next  Martinmas. 

I work  in  the  dipping-house  with  Robert  Camel ; he  has  been  bad  a week  or  more,  and  No.  152. 
^ William  Cokeller  is  working  in  his  place  as  dipper;  I don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
him.  I have  been  employed  about  a year  and  a quarter.  I can’t  read;  I can’t  write;  I go 
to  Sunday-school  and  learn  to  read  the  Testament ; I went  to  day-school  at  National  a little 
^hile  ; they  teached  me  the  Testament  there  ; nothing  else.  I get  3«.  a-week  wages.  I’ve 
got  a father;  he  works  at  the  brewery.  Mother  does  nothing  but  look  after  the  children 
3 there  is  nine  of  us  ; four  of  us  are  at  work  ; we  have  all  worked  very  regular  here. 


Mr.  Hulme’s  China  Factory,  Longton. 

Girls’  Painting  Room. 

No.  153.  Hannah  Ellis,  aged  47. 

I have  been  a looker  over  of  the  children  in  this  department  nearly  25  years;  many  No.  153. 
60  'lodreds  of  them  have  been  reared  in  their  work  under  my  superintendence  ; they  are  all 
for  seven  years ; there  are  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  men  at  work,  on  account 
Christmas  times ; they  keep  holidays  on  such  occasions ; when  they  are  nil  assembled 

G 
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S.  Scriven,  E!sq. 

No.  153. 


there  are  16  in  this  room  anti  a few  women  (about  six) ; the  6rst  year  the  children  receive 
1 j.  a-week  wages,  and  increase  it  6d.  a-week  for  four  years ; then  they  get  half  the  woiaeo’s 
price  ; that  is  so  much  per  set,  averaging  10«.  per  week.  Most  of  them  can  read,  but  none 
of  them  write ; they  all  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  have  been  more  or  less  to  day-school- 
they  are  very  well  conducted,  well  housed,  and  as  well  fed  as  most  children  ; if  one  should  • 
be  short  of  food.  I’m  sure  the  rest  would  help  her ; I endeavour  to  inculcate  a spirit  of  good  * 
feeling  and  kindness  towards  each  other ; I do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  punishment  exercised 
either  by  the  master  or  myself;  we  can  manage  them  without;  if  I see  or  hear  anything 
wrong  I talk  to  them ; if  they  are  good  girls  master  gives  us  a sovereign  to  be  expended  io 
tea,  milk,  sugar,  and  cakes,  which  they  take  in  the  room,  and  enjoy  themselves  after  with  a 10 
game  or  so,  or  singing  hymns  ; master  and  mistress  with  their  friends  look  in  on  these  occa- 
sions ; no  children  can  be  happier;  I confine  my  observations  to  those  children  only  who 
are  brought  up  in  the  painting  room.  Those  working  in  the  printing  rooms  are  averydif- 
ferent  class ; they  are  sadly  used,  and  exposed  to  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  men 
and  women  working  with  them;  I oflen  hear  bad  language  applied  to  them;  although  the  IS 
cutting  does  not  appear  to  be  hard  work  of  itself,  yet  there  is  a deal  of  water-carrying,  fire- 
making,  and  cleaning,  which  is  hard  for  them ; besides,  they  work  many  hours,  after 
six,  and  come  early  in  the  morning ; 'tis  more  fitting  for  big  lads  than  girls.  They  come  to 
this  room  at  seven,  and  leave  at  six;  some  stay  to  their  dinners ; they  please  themselves 
about  that ; if  they  stay  they  have  nice  fires,  saucepans,  and  anything  else  they  want.  Sarah  ^ 
Jarvis,  now  here,  was  a paper-cutter  two  years  ; her  mother  removed  her  to  this  room  because 
she  did  not  think  lier  well  brought  up  in  the  printing-shop. 


No.  154.  Sarah  Jarvis. 

No.  154.  I worked  as  paper-cutter  two  years,  for  William  Brough,  the  printer ; there  were  12  meo 

and  six  women  working  with  roe  ; I heard  bad  language  there,  and  was  once  knocked  domi  2j 
by  Phelicia  Mills  because  I made  a mistake  in  the  paper;  she  cursed  me  as  well.  I can 
read,  and  am  now  learning  to  write,  I would  rather  be  here  earning  1j.  a-week,  than  in  the 
printing-room  earning  3j. 

This  room  is  very  commodious,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  orderly.  The  premises 
throughout  are  recently  built,  and  are,  although  small,  of  the  first  class.  39 


Mr.  Sampson  Bridgewood’s  Three  Factories  (China),  Lougton. 

No.  155.  T'ViUiam  Arnitt^  aged  11. 

No.  165.  I turn  jigger  for  Thomas  Arnitt,  my  brother ; I can't  read ; I can’t  write ; I went  to  a day- 

school  a good  while  since ; don’t  know  for  how  long ; I do  not  go  to  Sunday-school ; I've  no 
clothes  to  go  in  ; no  coat  fit.  I’ve  got  a father  and  mother;  father  works  at  Bridgewood's;  S5 
mother  stays  at  home  with  the  family.  I’ve  eight  brothers  and  sisters;  four  of  us  come  to 
work,  Thomas,  Samuel,  James,  and  myself,  and  father ; I do  not  know  what  either  of  them 
get,  or  do  I know  what  I get  myself,  as  Thomas,  ibr  whom  I work,  pays  mother  every  Satur- 
day night  with  his  own  wages.  I come  to  work  at  six,  sometimes  later ; go  home  at  nine ; I 
get  bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  breakfast,  and  beef,  and  potatoes  sometimes,  and  lobscouseat  W 
others,  for  dinner. 

No.  156.  Tf^illiam  Turner^  aged  33. 

No.  15G.  1 the  foreman  of  Mr.  Bridgewood’s  three  factories,  and  have  the  payment  of  the  people 

every  Saturday  night  in  hard  cash;  I can  account  for  the  poverty  of  William  Arnitt, or 
rather  for  his  want  of  clothes,  and  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  im  providence  of  the  father.  The 
mother  is  a good  woman  and  industrious,  but  badly  used  by  her  husband,  who  gets  drunk 
and  squanders  the  wages  that  he  should  carry  home;  he,  with  his  four  sons,  are  in  rtw 
employ,  and  earn  at  least  39j.  a-week  for  the  year  through,  and  yet  he  cannot  find  clothing 
for  his  boy  to  attend  Sunday-school.  We  have  no  machinery  on  either  of  the  prewises, 
further  than  the  ji^ers;  th^  are  well  drained,  and  the  drains  empty  themselves  into  the 
main  sewers  of  the  streets.  We  have  places  of  accommodation  for  the  work-people,  but  they 
are  common  to  both  sexes ; I do  not  think  the  females  often  make  use  of  them,  as  most  of 
them  go  home  twice  a-day  to  dinner  and  tea.  The  people  come  to  work  at  six  in  the  mwo- 
ing,  and  give  over  at  nine  four  nights  in  the  week  ; they  never  do  much  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons  or  Mondays  ; they  can’t  buckle  to,  and  idle  their  time  on  those  d^s ; the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  they  work  over  hours  at  other  times  to  make  up  for  it.  It  is  distressing 
to  see  children  do  extra  work  in  this  way;  sometimes  I see  the  sweat  running  down  fro® 
them  in  coming  from  the  hot  houses,  which  must  weaken  and  make  old  men  of  them  ve^ 
soon.  I think,  as  it  regards  the  general  education  of  the  children,  that  it  Is  as  good  here  asm 
most  other  places ; at  least,  if  they  do  not  improve,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents,  as  there  ai* 
many  schools  For  them  ; if  we  could  oblige  the  men  to  come  at  proper  hours  to  work,  thei® 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  children  to  come  over-hours,  and  they  could  then  go  to  even^ 
ing  schools,  which  they  cannot  do  now.  We  have  no  apprentice  girls  under  13,  or  not  more 
than  two  or  three ; they  are  always  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  women  painters-  ^ 

William  TorNBR- 
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Messrs.  F.  and  R.  Pratt  and  Co.,  Earthenware  Factoiy,  Fenton. 

No.  157.  Mr.  Matthew  Pratt. 

I B!D  one  of  the  principals  of  this  firm  ; have  been  established  30  years;  we  have  made 
the  return  required  by  the  Government,  which  I believe  to  be  a true  and  faithful  one.  We  did 
5 notask  the  children  to  read;  we  were  satisfied  on  receiving  their  answers;  there  were  only  two 
who  could  write.  The  same  time  is  observed  here  as  in  other  potteries  in  the  hours  of  work, 
from  six  to  six  ; and  if  extra  orders  come  in  they  continue  till  nine.  The  people  never  do 
much  on  Saturdays  ; they  are  generally  paid  piece-work,  and  come  at  what  hour  they  like  j 
the  consequence  of  their  absenting  themselves  on  these  days  is  that  they  are  compelled  to 
10  work  over  hours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  men  in  the  plate-makers  and  saucer  depart- 
ment are  entirely  dependent  on  the  children,  who  turn  the  jiggers  ; their  strength  is  therefore 
taxed  beyond  what  it  should  be  ; added  to  this  the  places  in  which  they  work  are  hot,  amounting 
to  a temperature  of  120.  If  the  hours  of  work  were  regular  from  six  to  six,  the  children 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  evening  schools ; I do  not  know  whether  they  would 
15  take  advantage  of  it ; most  likely  not,  as  they  like  to  get  out  when  they  can  to  play.  I do 
not  think  that  this  restriction  would  operate  injuriously  to  the  masters;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  contribute  much  to  their  convenience  and  comfort — that  is,  if  it  were  general — if  it 
were  otherwise,  others  would  have  the  advantage  of  us.  As  it  regards  the  moral  character  of 
the  children  in  the  potteries,  I think  they  are  bail  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  in  many  other 
40  places ; they  attend  Sunday-schools  pretty  regularly  ; none  of  them  can  day-Bchools,  os  their 
time  is  occupied  in  work.  We  have  no  separate  places  of  convenience  for  the  sexes,  but  the 
women  go  by  sufferance  to  a neighbour’s  over  the  way. 

Matthew  Pratt. 

These  works  are  small,  third  rate ; rooms,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  low,  dirty,  and 
% ioconvenient. 

No.  158.  John  Orton,  aged  8. 

I am  working  in  the  oven  and  at  the  dipping  tub;  1 attend  the  tub  three  days  a week;  I 
carry  the  ware  the  other  three  days  to  the  gloss  oven.  I can’t  read,  can’t  write ; 1 went  once 
to  church-school,  but  don’t  go  now  cause  I’ve  got  no  trowsers ; I never  went  to  day-school. 

30  My  step-father  is  a slip-maker;  he  is  always  at  work,  and  averages  about  15j.  a week;  be  is 
at  the  far  bank  (the  other  side  the  way).  My  sister  works  to  there,  and  gets  7s.  a week.  My 
brother  works  here,  and  get  24v  6d. ; 1 get  Zs.  Mother  looks  after  house.  I come  to  work 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  five ; sometimes  I slay  up  in  the  oven  sometimes  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  have  done  it  twice.  I help  Thomas  Asprey,  the  oven-man,  to  bait 
35  the  oven. 

No.  159.  Phcehe  Blare,  aged  9. 

I cut  papers  for  Peggy  Smith  and  my  cousin  ; I have  only  been  to  work  since  Martilmas. 
Can’t  read ; I’m  in  the  a b ah  class ; can’t  write ; 1 go  to  church  Sunday-school ; never  went  to 
day-school  except  when  I was  a little  oue.  I’ve  got  a father  and  mother,  five  brothers  and  sisters; 
40  father  works  at  the  mill  grinding  flint ; he  is  in  good  work  (I6j.  per  week)  ; mother  stays  at 
home ; Isabella,  my  sister,  cuts  paper,  and  gets  2.r.  a week  ; I get  If.  6c^.  I come  to  work 
at  half-past  six,  and  first  get  the  dust  out  and  fires  in.  The  work-people  in  the  room  behave 
very  well  to  me;  I have  never  been  punished. 

No.  160,  Richard  Kent,  aged  31. 

45  I have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Baker  ten  years  ; two  years  as  workman,  the  rest  of  the  time 
as  overseer.  1 made  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cashier,  the  returns;  we  did  not  put 
before  the  children  an  easy  book,  but  were  satisfied  with  their  answers ; and  found,  in  most 
instances,  that  they  said  yes.”  I doubt  whether  we  had  one  under  13  that  could  write.  I 
consider  the  children  generally  in  this  district  can  read  pretty  well,  but  they  are  very  deficient 
50  in  writing;  they  are  not  taught  in  the  Church  and  Methodist  Sunday-schools;  there  is  great 
room  for  their  improvement.  The  men  are  generally  regular  in  their  working  hours;  there  is 
not  much  done  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays  ; they  work  by  the  piece ; those  who  work  by  the  day 
come  regularly.  I consider  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  workmen  and  master  if  the  people 
worked  regularly  from  six  to  six  ; it  is  also  very  injurious  to  the  children  who  work  with  them; 
55  they  cannot  stand  it.  In  the  department  which  I have  of  late  hud  the  management,  the  men 
were  the  most  regular  on  the  premises  ; but  that  is  not  the  case  with  that  class  (the  printers) 
everywhere.  In  other  departments,  tlie  men  doing  piece-work,  carry  their  keys  with  them ; 
go  in  when  they  like,  come  out  when  they  like,  and  keep  the  children,  on  whose  labour  they 
are  dependant,  just  as  long  as  they  like.  If  some  are  improvident,  and  spend  their  previous 
60  Weeks  wages  at  the  ale-house,  and  squander  it  in  idleness,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
wey  work  like  horses  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  make  up  for  it,  and  therefore  work  the  children. 
We  have  no  machinery,  except  in  the  mill  for  grinding  flint,  where  children  never  go.  We 
have  no  separate  places  of  convenience  for  the  sexes ; the  women  generally  find  their  way 
premises  to  some  neighbour’s  house.  Master  pays  the  men  Saturday  nights  in 
cash.  There  are  not  many  children  in  the  painting  departments. 


STArrORDSHlIUB 

POTTERIBS. 


S.  Scriven,  Es' 
No.  157. 


No.:  159. 
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SlAFPOaDSBlRE 

POTTERlEg. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

Na  160. 


No.  161. 


These  premises  stand  next  in  extent  to  Mr. Copeland's : they  are  well  situated,  well  drained 
and  in  all  respects  convenient.  Upwards  of  500  people  are  almost  constantly  employed,  at 
least  when  they  choose  to  be.  Machinery  detached. 


Messrs.  Charles  James  Mason  & Co.,  Earthenware  and  China  Factory, 
Fenton. 

9 

No.  161.  William  Woodfeint,  aged  11. 

I am  an  apprentice  painter  j was  bound  three  months  last  Monday ; William  Winzar  loots 
over  me  ; there  are  six  boys  under  13  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I can  read  very  well;  can 
write ; have  been  to  a day-school  five  years  at  the  National  School  at  Stoke ; I go  to  a 
Sunday-school  at  Stoke.  I get  2j.  a week.  I’ve  got  a father,  but  I have  never  seen  him  in 
for  eight  years ; he  was  a bed  man.  Mother  has  been  dead  eight  years,  and  then  my  father 
left  me ; I live  with  ray  grandmother  and  aunt.  I come  to  work  at  seven  and  leave  at  six;  am 
one  hour  and  half  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 


No.  162.  Prudence  Swift,  aged  36. 

No.  162.  1 have  been  a potter  24  years;  began  as  a painter,  and  continued  in  that  department  18  15 

years;  was  then  made  an  overlooker.  There  are  51  children  under  my  direction;  mostof 
iliera  cau  rend ; not  many  can  write ; they  are  all  apprentices  for  seven  years,  eight  years, 
and  nine  years  ; if  they  come  under  ten,  they  have  to  serve  nine  years,  because  they  com- 
mence receiving  wages  on  the  first  day.  It  is  not  the  case  in  other  places  that  I know  of: 
they  receive  1j.  a week  for  the  first  year ; l.r.  6(f.  the  next  two  years ; fourth,  Zs. ; the  fifth,  so 
2j.  6<i. ; sixth,  seventh,  half  price;  and  then  they  allow  a drawback  to  the  master  of  4d.  in 
the  1«.,  doing  piece  and  working  full-price  of  joiirneywomen.  They  come  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  leave  at  six  in  the  evening;  they  have  half-hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for 
dinner ; some  live  at  a distance,  and  bring  their  dinners  with  them,  cooking  them  in  the  same 
rooms  at  the  stove ; everything  In  this  respect  is  made  very  comfortable  for  them.  I believe  25 
all  of  them  attend  the  Sunday-schools  of  their  parishes;  none  of  them  can  attend  the  day- 
schools.  William  Edge  keeps  a private  evening  and  day-school  in  Fenton-Iane,  where  some 
of  them  go  after  they  leave  work.  Master  sometimes  encouniges  them  by  rewards;  for 
rewarils  for  good  conduct  he  gives  10^.  or  Ss.,  more  or  less,  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  to 
do  what  they  like  with.  There  is  never,  that  I have  seen  or  heard  of,  any  system  of  punish-  30 
merit,  either  in  the  room  or  on  the  premises.  They  never  associate  with  the  men  or  boys, 
and  generally  conduct  themselves  well ; I never  hear  anything  like  improper  language  spoken; 
they  know  that  1 would  not  admit  of  it.  I should  not  abuse  them  if  1 did,  but  inform  the 
master  of  it.  The  room  in  which  we  work  is  very  commodious  and  clean  ; I have  never 
known  the  work  operate  injuriously  on  their  health ; they  all  seem  to  be  very  well,  hearty  at  33 
their  meals,  and  hajipy. 

Prudence  Swift. 

These  premises  are  of  recent  date,  and  built  very  commodiously  ; well  ventilated,  well 
drained,  but  badly  provided  with  accommodation  for  the  sexes. 


Fenton  Park  Company’s  Colliery.  40 

No.  163.  Mr.  Thomas  Cheadle. 

No.  163.  I am  the  cashier  of  the  Fenton  Park  Colliery.  We  have.  11  pits  now  working,  in  which  are 

engaged  about  250  men ; there  are  in  some  of  them  four  or  five  boys,  but  I should  say  we 
have  not  more  than  one  in  a pit  under  13 ; there  is  one  also  on  the  top  of  the  pit,  called  a 
pick-carrier;  he  receives  the  picks  that  are  sent  up  to  be  sharpened,  and  carries  them  to  the  43 
smith's.  We  work  all  Uie  pits  by  steam  machinery.  There  is  no  fencing  about  them,  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  The  people  descend  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  get  their  snapsdown 
there  (breakfasts) ; they  also  take  their  dinners  there.  'J'he  butties — that  is,  the  cliarter-  ^ 

masters,  or  contractors,  who  take  the  coal  at  so  much  per  ton come  up  occasionally  for 

wliat  may  be  wanted.  These  butties  hire  tlje  rest,  and  pay  their  wages,  and  take  the  chances  53 
of  what  they  can  make  themselves.  We  have  had  many  accidents  within  the  last  12  months, 

It  rarely  happens  that  accidents  happen  to  children,  as  they  are  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
danger.  I only  remember  two  cases  within  a period  of  13  years  in  which  I have  been  era- 
ployed.  I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  children  better  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  This 
improvement  I attribute  to  Sunday-schools,  which  most  of  them  attend ; but  their  going  de-  55 
pends  on  the  parents,  who  are  very  ignorant  and  low.  All  our  finished  pits  are  enclosed  by 
rails  and  posts.  The  working  pits  are  never  enclosed;  we  generally  run  the  waggon  over 
(hem  at  night.  The  average  of  boys’ wages  at  13  years  is  U. -W,  per  day  inihepit,aBa 
lOrf.  or  1j.  as  gin-drivers.  They  work  from  six  to  five,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner. 


Messrs.  C.  and  W.  Harvey's  China  and  Earthenware  Factory.  (Two Factories.)  (O 
No.  164.  Joseph  Ball,  aged  36. 

No.  164.  I have  been  engaged  as  a potter  21  years,  warehouse-man,  book-keeper,  salesnjan, 

now  a manager  of  both  the  girls’  and  boys’  painting  department.  There  are  two  other  over- 
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lookers  in  the  girls’  room  (women).  We  have  a considerable  number  when  in  work-  under 
13  years  employed.  They  are  now  playing*,  in  consequence  of  the  frost ; it  prevents  the  clay 
people  working,  and  stops  the  supply  of  all  after-processes;  besides,  the  canal  being  frozen, 
• the  goods  could  not  be  carried  away.  There  is  generally  a holiday  given  to  the  children  at 
5 Christmas  times ; some  factors  make  a practice  of  giving  one,  hnt  we  have  none  with  us. 
The  children  come  to  work  at  this  season  at  seven  o’clock,  and  leave  at  six,  out  of  which  (hey 
are  allowed  one  hour  and  a half  for  meals.  Many  of  thena  take  their  meals  in  the  same 
room ; there  is  a good  fire,  at  which  they  may,  if  necessary,  cook  thern.  Some  can  read  and 
write,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  generally  very  backward  and  ignorant;  the  younger 
10  ones  ore  certainly  the  best,  as  they  have  opportunities  of  acquiring  gome  education  at 
Sunday-schools,  which  the  elder  ones  have  not;  if  they  had  been  at  work,  I could  have 
given  some  proofs  of  this.  Some  of  them  attend  evening-schools;  it  depends  much  upon 
memselves  and  their  parents.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  work  that  would  tire  or 
prevent  them  if  they  gave  off  at  regular  hours;  but  occasionally,  on  the  receipt  of  extra 
15  orders,  they  are  obliged  to  work  till  nine  o’clock;  then  they  have  another  half-hour  for  tea; 
they  get  then  double  pay;  that  is,  the  two  and  a half  extra  hours  are  considered  equivalent 
to  half  a day.  If  they  conduct  themselves  well  (and  I have  never  found  that  we  had  occasion 
to  make  an  exception),  they  get  a treat  once  a year.  The  women  who  overlook  them  receive 
from  the  masters  a sum  of  money,  which  they  expend  on  tea  and  cakes,  with  a bowlof  punch 
ofl  or  something  of  that  sort,  when  they  are  as  merry  as  crickets ; they  have  games,  or  some 
kind  of  amusement.  I like  on  these  occasions  to  be  with  them.  At  other  times,  when  a 
wedding  has  occurred  in  the  family  of  the  master,  or  the  coming  of  age  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, there  is  a general  treat  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  for  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  works,  the  family  joining.  On  the  whole  there  cannot  be  better  masters.  The 
25  children  appear  happy  and  comfortable  as  artisans,  and  healthy ; there  is  great  attention  paid 
to  their  moral  condition  ; they  never  interfere  with  the  other  people,  or  are  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them. 

There  are  other  departments  of  potting  that  are  very  di-’tsimilar,  both  as  it  respects  their 
moral and]physical condition.  The  plate-makers’  and  saucer-makeis’  work  is  unhealthy  ; the 
50  dippers  is  very  bad,  but  the  scourers  is  dreadful.  In  the  two  last,  however,  not  many  children 
are  occupied. 

Joseph  Ball. 


Stapkoxdshihe 

Potteries. 

"Evulenee 
collected  by 
S.  Sonvert,  iisn. 

No.  1C4. 


No.  165.  John  Cooper,  aged  38. 

I have  been  employed  in  the  dipping-house  30  years — as  a carrier  and  bnisher  when  a boy,  No.  1S5.' 
35  and  as  a dipper  since  for  10  years,  and  subsequently  a fireman  for  12  years.  When  I was 
young  I used  to  be  sick  and  bad,  but  when  I got  older  I had  several  attacks  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels,  and  was  afiected  in  the  head  as  if  I was  going  out  of  my  mind.  I had  a brother 
in  the  dipping-house  who  was  afflicted  with  fits,  and  lost  his  senses  first,  and  then  his  life.  1 
have  known  other  bad  cases.  I am  a father  of  a family ; have  three  daughters ; if  I had  a 
40  son  I would  not  bring  him  to  the  dipping-tub,  because  I would  rather  that  he  should  live. 

When  I worked  at  Bristol  I knew  four  cases  of  death  in  the  dipping-house  of  Mr.  Allies  (now 
ilr.  Gowney’s);  they  used  more  arsenic  then  than  they  do  now;  1 don’tthink  this  pernicious 
metal  is  used  in  the  potteries  now,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  lead.  There  are  two  boys 
working  below  stairs  at  the  dip,  and  another  occasionally;  two  are  under  13;  they  are  pretty 
45  well  yet. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Chetham,  Eartliemvave  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  166.  Jesse  Gordon,  aged  47. 

I have  been  a potter  40  years ; first  a mould-carrier,  then  a plate-maker,  now  a saucer-  No.  ics. 
maker.  I have  brought  up  many  boys  under  me  ; they  generally  come  to  the  jigger-work 
50  about  seven  or  eight;  they  very  seldom  get  previous  education,  and  therefore  continue,  unless 
they  attend  Sunday-school,  very  ignorant;  they  generally  come  to  work  between  six  aud 
seven,  and  leave  at  six,  with  intervals  between  for  meals.  I am  a teacher  of  children  at  Sun- 
day-school ; ray  hours  of  work  are  very  regular,  and  the  boys  work  with  me  regularly.  Some 
masters,  who  neglect  their  boys,  and  idle  their  time  away  at  all  hours,  work  irregularly ; then 
55  ihey  must  work  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  make  up  their  pay ; the  boys  must  work  with 
them,  and  continue  till  nine  o’clock  or  longer.  This  is  bad  for  their  health;  besides,  they 
cannot  go  to  school  in  the  evening.  The  indifference  of  parents  about  ihetr  children  results 
from  their  own  habits  of  idleness.  It  is  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end  to  see,  in 
some  of  their  houses,  the  miserable,  wretched,  and  distressed  state  of  their  children,  brought 
60  on  by  their  love  of  liquor.  I have  frequently  been  to  some  of  their  houses  when  children 
have  absented  themselves  from  Sunday  service,  and  found  the  fathers  and  mothers  plead  po- 
verty, and  at  the  same  time  found  one  or  two  quarts  of  beer,  or  something  of  the  like,  on  tire 
table,  and  the  child  without  shoe.s  or  a coat  to  come  to  school  in. 

No.  167.  Mr.  Leveson  Forrester,  aged  35. 

1 was  born  and  bred  in  the  potteries;  am  now  clerk  with  Mr.  C.  Mason  and  Company;  No.  167. 
we  have  about  400  hands  or  more.  1 was  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  when  he  was  inquiring 

■ • “ Playing,”  or  “ at  play,”  provincial  terms  denoting  an  absence  from  work  from  whatever  cause. 
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into  the  factories  six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  bis  secretary ; I visited  a great  many  of  the  fac- 
tories with  him  on  that  occasion.  The  same  system  is  adopted  throughout  now  as  then,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  in  a more  prosperous  state  then.  The  strike  of  1836-7  created  at  that 
time  a considerable  depression  among  the  mechanics;  many  of  them  were  ruined,  and  have 
never  recovered  their  position  or  circumstances  since;  many  sold  their  houses ; others  pawned  5 
their  watches  and  clothes,  while  others  went  to  the  workhouse.  Manufacturers  suffered  also 
then,  and  feel  the  effects  of  it  now,  as  the  connexion  went  into  other  districts,  the  orders  on 
hand  not  having  been  executed.  I have  known  instances  of  masters  becoming  dippers,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  the  goods  away.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  moral  and  religious 
state  of  children  not  employed,  with  those  employed,  I should  say  that  most  of  the  former  go  to  ig 
day  and  Sunday-schools,  and  can  therefore  read  and  write,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter; 
and  their  appearance  is  better,  healthier.  If  I were  to  take  a boy  at  12  years  from  school, 
and  make  him  a thrower,  ox  painter,  and  another  at  8,  without  education,  I know  the  last 
would  make  the  best  workman  at  20  ; I think  it  very  probable  that  the  educated  would  be  the 
most  sober,  and  more  likely  to  advance  in  his  trade  ; the  uneducated  would  remain  in  a state  15 
of  degradation  all  bis  life. 


No.  168.  WiUiam  Emery,  aged  42,  Relieving  Officer  of  Stoke,  Hanley, 
and  Shelton  Union. 

No.  168.  I am  the  relieving  oflicer  of  Stoke  Union  ; have  held  the  appointment  about  four  years  and 

a half.  In  ray  capacity  I am  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  families  resident  in  the  parish  almost  20 
everyday,  i find  the  trade  of  the  place  very  much  depressed,  and  a great  many  of  die 
people  thrown  out  of  work,  the  most  of  the  cases  are  among  the  improvident;  they  are  par- 
ties who  will  not  keep  their  credit  good  when  in  work.  The  children  in  the  parish,  1 should 
say,  were  not  well  educated,  although  there  are  good  opportunities  of  being  so,  there  are  so 
many  schools  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood.  I have  one  family  upon  the  books  consisting  25 
of  a man,  his  wife,  and  eight  children,  the  man  earned  14^.,  the  woman  4^.,  one  sou  lOj., 
and  the  children  16s.  Ad.,  making  in  the  whole  %.  4s.  4rf.  la^st  week,  all  potters,  and  this  week 
they  apply  for  relief.  I should  say  that  not  one  of  them  could  either  read  or  write.  This  is  not 
a solitary  example  of  the  improvidence  of  families  in  this  parish.  I have  often  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  sick  people  at  their  homes ; have  observed  a great  deal  of  consumption  among  30 
the  females,  there  is  a good  deal  of  asthma  among  the  elderly  people,  there  are  agood  many 
cripples  with  palsy,  the  effects  of  the  lead  used  in  the  dipping  department  of  the  factories; 
the  former  cases,  consum[>iion  and  asthma,  are  the  result  of  the  process  called  transferring, 
and  in  others  from  changes  of  temperature ; some  of  the  women  suffer  from  the  process  called 
scouring,  which  is  dusting  thelead  and  flint  oCF  the  ware  after  it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  The  35 
children  on  the  whole  are  better  fed  than  others;  they  are  taken  to  work  too  young,  I know 
some  as  young  as  eight  years  of  age.  There  are  a great  many  applications  made  this  last 
month  for  relief;  within  the  last  two  weeks  as  many  as  186  applications  were  made  from  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employ,  and  granted.  I think  the  cause  of  their  absenting  themselves 
from  Sunday-schools  is  the  want  of  shoes  and  clothing.  40 

December  5th . 


Stoke  National  School,  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  endow- 
ment. (Boys.) 

No.  169.  Mr.  TEeddcrhy,  aged  40. 

1 have  been  six  years  engaged  as  master;  have  about  100  attend  daily;  there  arc  45 
at  this  time  about  20  or  30  vacancies,  in  consequence  of  this  being  the  time  of  year  when 
roaster  potters  engage  their  servants  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  will  continue  about  a 
fortnight.  We  have  no  trades  school  in  the  parish,  I give  gratuitous  instruction  to  boys 
formerly  belonging  to  this  school  in  the  evening,  and  indeed  to  any  others  as  may  think 
proper  to  come.  The  instruction  is  confined  to  reading  and  writing;  the  books  in  use  are  50 
the  Bible,  Testament,  and  small  works,  as  those  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge ; I think  for  children  of  tender  years  that  they  are  the  best  that  can  be 
used  for  promoting  religious  principles.  Practical  works  would  be  of  use,  but  we  do  not  use 
them;  all  the  children  attend  church  worship  every  Sunday  morningand  afternoon;  some  of 
them  pay  2d.  per  week,  some  Id.,  some  nothing,  the  amount  depends  on  the  ability  of  parents.  55 
My  salary  depends  on  the  number  of  children;  I get  12j.  6d.  per  head  per  annum.  The 
parents  sometimes  interrupt  their  attendance  from  poverty,  and  not  as  I believe  from  selfish- 
ness. Many  of  them  are  now  out  of  work.  The  monitors  are  the  boys  of  the  school,  they  do 
not  receive  any  encouragement,  as  pay.  Have  attended  other  schools  as  teacher,  they  were 
private  schools,  no  particular  system  was  followed  in  them,  it  was  at  a place  called  Helder- 
stone;  the  boys  generally  come  with  a lively  desire  to  attain  knowledge,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  fatigued  with  their  day’s  work  in  the  factories.  I now  speak  of  the  evening-school, 
which  is  held  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight;  they  are  generally  welt  conducted.  After 
the  lapse  of  a few  years  my  experience  satisfies  me  that  the  every-day  boys  become  vititded 
and  depraved  in  their  morals;  attribute  this  to  their  associations  in  factories;  1 should  say  ” 
that  their  vocations  in  the  potteries  militate  much  against  their  health  ; draw  this  conclusion 
from  their  appearance,  and  by  a comparison  with  other  hoys.  Know  of  no  instance  of  de- 
formity in  the  boys  of  the  evening-school  resulting  from  their  work,  except  in  one  instance, 
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8-  Sm‘i)«n,  Esq. 

No.  167. 
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and  that  is  a case  of  paralysis,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  his  working  in  the  dip-honse 
among  the  lead. 

This  school  is  capacious,  well  ventilated,  and  healthy,  capable  of  containing  at  least  250. 

The  duties  are  opened  by  prayer  and  singing. 

No.  169. 

b Girls’  National  School,  under  the  same  roof  as  the  preceding,  and  cotiducted 
upon  the  same  system. 

No.  170.  Eliza  Freeman,  aged  28. 

I am  mistress  of  the  Girls’  National  School  j have  been  engaged  in  this  duty  nearly  three  No.  170. 

years.  There  are  about  100  on  the  books,  there  are  now  about  60  in  daily  attendance, 

10  the  other  40  are  absent,  some  are  ill,  some  want  shoes  and  clothing.  I believe  the  pot- 
teries to  be  in  a very  depressed  state.  The  children  attend  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
six  hours  in  each  day.  The  instruction  is  in  reading,  Spelling,  writing,  and  church  catechisms, 
they  are  also  taught  needle  work  and  knitting.  No  other  teachers  are  employed,  but 
the  curate,  Mr.  Marryatr,  gives  attendance  daily,  and  reads  to  them  portions  of  Scripture. 

15  There  are  no  industrial  or  trades  schools  in  the  parish  that  I am  aware  of.  The  school 
is  supported  as  the  boys,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  endowment;  besides  this  the 
children  pay  some  3ri.,  some  2(f.,  some  id.,  but  the  amount  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents,  some  come  without  payment ; the  parents  keep  their  children  more  at  * 

home  from  tliis  school  than  from  the  boys  because  (he  girls  do  the  duties  at  home,  which  the 
20  mothers  ought  to  do,  as  nursing,  cleaning  the  house,  &c.,  sometimes  from  poverty.  Those 
that  are  in  constant  attendance  make  considerable  progress  in  learning.  My  salary  depends 
on  the  number  of  children.  I get  7s.  6rf.  per  head  per  annum,  which  amounts  iu  the  average 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  about  37/.  IOj.  Have  never  attended  any  other  school  as  teacher 
except  in  the  Sunday-school,  where  1 taught  more  than  four  years.  The  children  leave  very 
25  early  in  life  to  work  in  the  factories;  think  the  effect  of  this  very  disadvantageous  to  them; 
their  morals  become  debased,  some  turn  out  well,  but  most  suffer. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Freeman. 

December  2nd. 

This  establishment,  like  the  preceding,  is  spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  healthy.  The 
30  teachers  well  calculated  to  instruct,  and  appear  to  have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
a respect  for  their  superiors  and  those  in  authority  over  them. 

No.  171.  Rev.  J.  TV.  Tomlinson,  aged  40. 

I am  rector  of  the  parish,  and  have  been  a resident  all  ray  life.  Can  form  an  opinion  of 
the  general  character  of  the  working  population  of  the  place  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

35  Should  say  that  taken  as  a whole  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  operatives  and 
miners,  the  latter  being  of  an  inferior  order,  and  deponent  fears  one  much  addicted  to  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  violence i do  not  mean  that  they  show  insubordination  to  their  em- 
ployers, it  results  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  They  live  in  the  least  comfortable 
way,  and  are  less  domesticated.  Cannot  say  that  the  children  attend  to  the  religious  worship 
40  of  the  church;  those  who  attend  the  Sunday-school  Mr.  Wedderby  and  about  40  other 
teachers  conduct  there  ; on  these  occasions  they  number  altogether,  boys  and  girls,  about 
500.  Women  are  not  distinguished  for  their  regular  attendance;  believe  they  are  often  em- 
ployed at  home  in  getting  ready  their  dinners;  some  absent  themselves  from  being  unprovided 
with  decent  apparel ; there  are  plenty  of  free  sittings,  which  are  indifferently  occupied.  The 
45  women  employed  in  factories  are  not  clever  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  their  time  being 
so  occupied  deprives  them  of  the  opportunities;  the  little  time  they  have  they  make  the  best 
use  of.  With  regard  to  the  effectof  the  example  of  women  employed  in  the  works  upon  the 
children,  think  that  they  are  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  offspring.  Have  oberved  no  pro- 
fligacy in  them ; their  example  in  some  degree  affects  them  by  causing  them  to  absent  them- 
50  selves  from  worship. 


Stoke  Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  “ Old  Connexion,”  for  cliildren  of  every 
denomination. 

No.  172. — ^r.  TVm.  Dean,  aged  27,  chemist  and  stationer  : — 

1 have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  ever  since  1828 ; am  an  assistant  at  the  Sunday-  No.  172. 
55  school  attached  to  the  old  Wesleyan  Connexion,  and  have  been  employed  in  this  duty  three 
J^rs.  There  are  vpwrtrds  of  S60  on  the  books,  but  the  average  attendance  is  about  300< 

The  childreu  always  attend  the  worship  at  the  chapel,  and  have  singing  and  prayer  in  the 
intervals  of  service ; they  are  taught  to  read,  MJell,  and  are  catechized ; the  books  used  for 
wis  purpose  are  scriptural,  such  as  Wesley’s  Select  Lessons  from  the  Bible  and  Testament, 

60  the  Sunday-school  Union  Catechism ; they  are  attentive  in  their  devotions,  and  have  great  reve- 
TWee  for  the  Sabbath  d^.  We  have  children  of  potters,  labourers,  and  others ; asitregards 
the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  factory  children,  as  compared  with  others,  I think  the  dis- 
advantage on  the  side  of  the  rormer  (potters)  j believe  this  attributable  to  their  being  brought 
up  in  contact  with  the  masses,  and  with  parents  less  well  disposed;  their  language  is  coarse 
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No.  172. 


and  vulgar ; there  is,  however,  a great  difference  between  those  who  attend  Sunday-schools 
and  those  who  do  not.  They  have  three  hours  of  tuition  and  two  of  worship  ; it  is  discretion- 
ary whether  they  give  their  attendance  in  the  evening,  but  they  are  urged  to  do  so  by  their 
teachers.  Have  observed  a difference  in  children  who  belong  to  ilie  works,  and  those  who 
do  not  ; they  are  more  delicateand  pale,  and  think  there  is  n difference  in  their  stature.  Feels  5 
conBdent  that  the  women  employed  make  bad  wives,  they  know  nothing  of  domestic 
economy,  comfort  or  cleanliness;  but  leave  these  duties  to  be  performed  how  they  may. 

A highly  respectable  mao,  and  bearinga  pre-eminently  high  character  in  the  town. 


Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

No.  173- — Thos.  Sailed  Rose,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  following  queries 

No.  17s.  1.  If  any  and  what  complaints  have  been  made  arising  out  of  the  hours  of  Uboiir  or  the 

treatment  of  children  employed  in  any  mines,  collieries,  and  manufactories  in  your  district,  by 
proprietors,  overseers,  or  other  persons  in  authority  ? 

I have  bad  no  complaint  whatever  during  my  residence  here  as  stipendiaiy  magistrate,  now 
a period  of  18  months  I ^5 

2.  If  any,  be  pleased  to  forward  any  minutes  of  evidence  which  may  appear  important. 

3.  Have  any  facts  come  before  yon  illustrative  of  the  comparative  moral  character  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  places  in  question,  and  of  those  who  are  not  so  employed? 

I think  the  above  answer  is  the  only  one  I can  give  with  any  advantage  to  the  inquiry  now  20 
proceeding. 

4.  Wbat  is  the  general  character  of  the  parents  of  children  in  your  district,  and  what  is  the 
iuSuence  of  that  character  upon  their  offspring? 

My  time  having  been  chieffy  occupied  in  the  active  duties  of  my  office,  I have  had  very  little 
opportunity  of  forming  (from  personal  observation)  any  sound  opinion  with  reference  to  this  23 
question. 

5.  How  far  the  employment  of  children  in  works  above  referred  to,  during  childhood,  has 
prevented  them  from  forming  domestic  habits,  and  how  far  bas  it  unfitted  tlie  female  portion  of 
them  from  performing  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  ? 

Indeed  I am  the  more  unwilling  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  lest  the  very  nature  30 
of  my  office,  that  of  constantly  seeing  and  correcting  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, should  lead  me  to  express  a prejudiced,  and  therefore  an  incorrect,  opinion  of  the 
people  in  general. 

December  14th.  (Signed)  T.  B.  Rose. 


IVIessrs.  Melleb,  Venables,  Pinder,  and  Co.’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Bursleni.  35 
No.  \7^.-^Tkomas  Green,  aged  10: — 

No.  174.  I have  turned  jigger  three  years,  first  for  Thomas  Sergeant,  then  for  Thomas  Summers, 

then  for  William  Taylor.  I cannot  read  ; I cannot  write ; I went  to  day-school ; don't  koow 
how  long  it  was ; not  a year  ; I go  to  Sunday-school  sometimes ; not  always  ; I got  no  clothes 
to  go  in.  My  father  is  a collier;  he  is  in  work,  sometimes  five  days  in  the  week,  sometimes  40 
six.  Mother  stays  at  home  to  look  after  bouse.  I have  a sister;  she  is  a painter,  and  brings 
home 3f.  a-week,  sometimes  4j.  My  brother  is  a handler;  he  brings  home  lOf.  a-week; 
sometimes  6^.  I carry  home  2s.  a-week  ; my  father  gels  16^.  a-week.  My  brother  does  not 
read;  sister  can.  I get  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast  allowed  ; I get  it  in  ten  minutes;  the  rest 
of  the  lime  I play  pitch  and  taw  with  other  boys  in  the  yard  ; I am  allowed  an  hour  for  45 
dinner,  and  then  get  half  an  hour's  play  at  “ tick  1 go  home  to  tea  ; sometimes  I have  to 
stop  at  work  after  six,  and  then  get  it  how  I can. 

January  29th,  1841. 

No.  175. — Robert  Glass,  aged  37 : — 

No.  175.  I have  been  etnployed  in  the  potting  trade  26  years  come  next  June ; first  in  the  Don  50 

pottery,  in  Yorkshire,  then  at  Southwick,  in  Durham,  then  at  the  Herculaneum  pottery,  uesr 
Liverpool,  and  lastly  for  nine  years  in  this  place  and  Tuiistall.  Until  within  the  last  two  years 
I was  employed  in  what  is  technically  called  the  “ flat”  branch,  as  dish,  plate,  and  saucer- 
making  as  a workman;  1 am  a workman  now  in  the  china  manufactory,  which  is  much  less  ^ 
laborious  than  the  earthenware ; 1 have  worked  in  the  earthenware  department  with  a 5a 
jigger-turner  and  mould-runner;  in  this  we  could  complete  from  20  to  25  dozen  of  saucers 
a day,  the  dozen  counted  as  thirty-six;  that  is,  75  dozen,  or  840  pieces  in  the  12  hours,  or 
1 125  if  for  15  hours.  The  mould-ruDiier  has  to  run  to  and  fro  from  the  jigger  to  the  stove 
with  generally  two  saucers  at  a time,  and  this  twice  over,  first  to  lay  on  the  ware,  and  secondly 
for  the  polishing,  I have  always  considered  mould-running  in  earthenware  very  laborious,  60 
much  more  so  than  in  china,  indej^ndent  of  running.  I consider  the  excessive  heal  which  he 
has  to  labour  in,  and  the  steam  which  is  constantly  passing  off  from  the  work,  to  be  very  i"' 
jurious  to  his  health  5 I think  that  although  it  does  not  produce  deformities  of  the  body,  A 
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nevertheless  slunls  growth  and  produces  physical  debilitv,  such  as  to  produce  either  premature  ‘ SrArvoRDseiai 
death,  asthma,  or  consumption;  very  few  men  live  beyond  the  age  of  45.  In  the  dipping'  PorrsRiBS. 
house  children  working  there  are  subject  to  injuries  from  the  pernicious  eftucls  of  the  in-rre-  — 

dients  that  are  used  in  the  glosses  ; but  the  pfoporlion  of  children  so  employed  are  small,  and  collect^^by 
5 the  destructive  properties  of  the  glosses  hare  been  umch  niodihed  of  late  years,  yet  its  etfects  & Esq. 

on  some  constitutions  are  even  evident  enough  now.  The  treatment  of  children  in  some 
rooms  from  young ’prentices  is  oftentimes  rough,  and  sometimes  brutal;  it  arises  from  their  No.  !<.>. 
capricious  and  lowbred  vulgar  brutality — the  want  of  proper  education.  In  the  printers’ 
department  the  labour  for  young  girls  is  moderate,  but  they  are  made  to  carry  water  from  the 
10  yards,  by  the  women  for  whom  they  work,  upon  their  heads;  I have  often  seen  them  over- 
burdened. Those  who  are  occupied  in  the  most  laborious  departments  are  the  lowest  in 
morals;  as  a body,  I should  say  that  the  poor  little  mould-runners  are  the  lowest  and  the 
niobt  degraded  in  the  whole  business  of  potting ; the  tendencies  to  immorality  are  various,  but 
the  main  Ls  drunkenness,  and  a want  of  the  proper  rational  amusement  to  fill  up  the  leisure 
13  time,  together  wiib  a sound  and  consistent  education,  1 have  known  many  cases  where  chil- 
dren are  obliged  to  fetch  liquor  for  the  working-men,  and  drink  portions  themselves,  and  are 
made  to  forage  out  the  requisites  for  " trimming  a mess”  during  drinking  bouts:  before  I 
became  more  reflective,  I regret  to  say  I revelled  in  the  like  sin  ! They  have  been  prompted 
to  steal ; I have  known  such  cases  where  men  are  getting  a hash,  and  wanted  a few  onions  or 
:,0  potherbs,  that  they  have  been  sent  to  the  market-stalls  to  beg,  and,  if  refused,  have  beeu  told 
to  watch  the  opportunity  to  run  off  with  a bunch ; they  are  commonly  told  to  lie.  There  is  a 
great  evil  in  getting  change  at  beer-houses  : a common  practice  prevails  with  masters  to  pay 
one  man  for  many  others;  a paper  is  given  him,  or  a wage-bill,  with  the  names  of  several 
parties  and  their  respective  sums  for  week's  work  inserted,  which  he  carries,  fullowed  by  his 
25  train, ‘to  some  favourite  public-house,  or  beer-shop,  to  obtain  change,  and  appropriate.  The 
standard  custom  is,  it  a mau  does  not  go  with  liim  for  his  wages  he  forfeits  3d.;  if  he  drinks 
his  quota,  well  and  good  ; others,  belter  disposed,  obtain  their  change  of  tradesmen,  who  get 
Id.  in  the  pound : by  the  former  practice  children  imbibe  habits  uf  iniempcruiice  and  idleness. 

There  b very  little  enconrageinciu  to  cultivate  the  morals  of  children  or  adults  : manufacturers 
3b  and  foremen  frequemly  treat  with  contumely  those  who  have  improved,  or  seem  to  have  a 
desire  to  improve  themselves ; workmen  look  upon  their  efforts  as  affectation,  whilst  vulgarity 
and  obscenity  is  tolerated  and  fostered.  There  are  a great  many  who  play  ou  the  Monday 
partially,  and  who  work  hard  in  the  middle  days  ; the  boys  word  with  them,  and  frequently 
contnuie  to  do  for  15  hours  a day:  my  opinion  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; 

35  1 believe  it  would  be  not  only  better  for  children,  but  a benefit  to  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
closed  his  gates  at  six  o'clock.  I have  worked  in  the  several  places  named,  and  cannot  say 
that  1 have  perceived  any  very  particular  difference  in  the  characters  of  children  in  the  trade 
of  potiiog : 1 can,  however,  see  a difference  in  children  working  in  the  potteries,  as  compared 
with  others  not  working  in  factories,  and  believe  them  to  be  in  point  of  moral  conduct  and 
40  education  below  par.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  this  deficiency, 

1 should  say  that  it  resulted  from  the  ignorance  of  the  adult  population  ; to  remedy  which  it 
is  only  necessary  to  establish  a good  system  of  moral  education  for  the  rising  generation,  by 
cstablisbiog  institutions  in  which  rational  and  healthful  amusements  and  industrial  training  was 
observed  and  followed  out 

43  No.  176. — John  Baker,  of  Tunstall 

Id  giving  you  an  opinion  respecting  the  way  in  which  tlie  health  of  cliildren  is  aSected  by  No.  ir$. 
being  employed  in  our  earthenware  manufactures  while  under  13  years  of  age,  I would  re- 
mark, that  the  boys  employed  as  runners  of  moulds  are  tlie  most  exposed.  Tlie  work  .rooms 
in  which  they  work  are  extremely  hot,  from  there  being  a necessity  that  each  place  shall  con- 
50  tain  one  or  more  stoves.  These  stoves  are  small  rooms  partitioned  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
workshop,  and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  very  close  to  keep  in  the  heat,  in  order  that  the  clay 
bat.  which  is  put  upon  a plaster  mould,  may  dry  as  soon  as  possible,  as  each  mould  has  to  be 
filled  three  or  four  more  times  in  the  day.  Stoves  generally  are  from  3 to  4 yards  square 
and  about  G or  7 feet  high,  and  contain  n cast  iron  pot,  which  is  kept  at  nearly  a red  heat 
55  throughout  the  day'.  Into  this  stove  the  runner  has  to  ru;i  from  400  to  GOO  times  a day,  and 
evert  more.  The  stoves  are  very  dusty  from  the  dried  clay  shelling  off  from  the  bats  and 
moulds,  and  falling  upon  the  floor.  In  addition  to  which  there  must  be  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  vapour  and  steam,  both  arising  from  the  clay  and  plaster  moulds,  and  the  dust  being 
constantly  stirred  up  by  the  tunning  of  one,  frequently  of  two  boys  iu  and  out  during  the  day. 

60  The  boys  seldom  wear  anything  but  a shirt  and  pair  of  trowsers  while  at  work,  and  invariably 
r«7i  bare-footed.  These  boys  generally  become  plate  or  “ twiffler"  makers  themselves  when 
of  a proper  age;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  are  very  subject  to  asthma.  Printing-shops 
are  frequently  very  hot,  and  the  odour  constantly  arising  from  the  printers’  oil  is  very  offensive 
to  persons  not  accustomed  to  it.  In  this  department  small  girls  are  employed  as  “ cutters  of 
65  papers.”  The  gloss  department  has  always  been  considered  as  very  iniurious  to  health, 
especially  to  the  dipper.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  very  small  children  are  employed 
there.  The  drawing  of  ovens  is  also  very  injurious  j but  in  this  it  is  seldom  they  are  found. 

Girls  are  apprenticed  to  the  painting  business  very  young,  but  they  do  not  suffer  by  it  except 
from  the  want  of  exercise. 

*10  With  regard  to  the  morals  of  our  children  generally,  I am  sorry  to  observe  that  they  are 
often  corrupted  by  the  bad  example  of  those  of  more  mature  age,  amongst  whom  they  arc  of 
necessity  employed  j and  in  most  manufactories  there  are  a considerable  number  of  them. 
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The  parents  of  many  are  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  conduct,  and  consequently  exercise 
but  little  restraint  or  controul  over  their  ofFspiing,  who  when  they  meet  iu  numbers  in  our  fac- 
tories frequently  corrupt  each  other.  A parent  whose  conduct  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  restrain 
them  from  many  evils;  and  the  children  of  such  parents  may  be  known  by  their  better  conduct 
and  behaviour.  In  many  departments  the  males  and  females  work  together  alone.  I do  not  5 
see  how  ibis  can  be  avoided.  The  effects  are  doubtless  bad.  In  soine  workshops  where  there 
is  a man  or  two  of  good  moral  character,  whose  minds  are  under  the  influence  of  religion,  they 
fieiqueiitly  act  as  a check  upon  the  others,  and  restrain  tbeni  from  much  evil.  Dj(J 
ployer  feel  the  importance  of  these  things,  much  more  evil  might  he  prevented.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the  children  and  those  who  are  u 
more  advanced  in  years,  their  being  allowed  to  converse  and  hear  subjects  of  an  immoral  and 
improper  nature,  produces  bad  efl'ecls.  The  practice  of  working  ove7‘ttme  has  done  much 
evil  both  to  the  health  and  morals  of  otir  commutiity.  Men  of  drunken  aud  profligate  habits 
have  neglected  their  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  spent  their  time  in  public-houses* 
towards  the  end  of  it  they  will  then  work  night  and  day  to  make  it  up.  “ Going  a changing,”  as  15 
it  is  called,  has  injured  many  children  and  those  wlio  are  growing  up  to  man  and  womanhood. 

If  masters  would  pay  in  small  cliange,  as  in  sovereigns  or  silver,  and  less  in  five-pound  notes,  ' 
this  evil  might  be  pievenied.  With  us,  we  agree  to  pay  a trifle,  such  as  Is*,  for  lOZ.  to  a shop.  ' 
keeper  forcliaiige.to  the  amount  of  COZ.  or  ?0Z.  per  week,  which  is  better  than  spending  raucb 
time  and  money  at  public-houses,  where  they  take  children,  who  have  to  wait  for  their  wages,  20 
The  custom  of  paying  " Foot  ales,”  “ Wedding  ales,”  “ Shifting  ales,”  is  frequently  attended 
witii  bad  coiisequeuces.  This  might  be  put  a stop  to  in  a great  measure  by  the  employer,  if 
he  cared  much  about  the  morals  of  his  workpeople.  Too  many  care  little  or  nothing. 

(Signed)  JouNBiKER. 


Mr.  Wedgwood’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  177. — John  Bateman,  aged  12  : — 

No.  17?.  I am  a runner  of  moulds  for  Joseph  Muoiford  ; have  been  employed  about  three  years.  I 

cannot  read;  I cannot  write;  I never  went  to  day-school.  I don’t  know  what  I did  before  I 
was  nine  years  old  ; I used  to  nurse,  but  I camia  remember  what  else  1 did.  I got  a mother; 
her  looks  arter  the  house.  I got  a fatlier ; he's  a carter  ; he’s  in  good  work ; never  plays.  1 30 
go  to  Sunday  school  at  Metliody’s,  and  larn  the  spelling  there.  I comes  to  work  at  fire 
o’clock  sometimes;  about  two  or  tliree  times  a week  1 go  home  at  nine  at  night,  excepCiog 
Saturdays  aud  Mondays.  I work  Mondays.  I come  to  work  afore  Joseph,  to  loight  the  fires 
aud  clean  the  room  out ; he  behaves  very  well  to  me ; never  gives  me  a flogging.  I have  three 
brothers  and  one  sister ; none  of  them  goes  to  work  ; they  cunua  read  or  write.  Si 

January  30tb. 

No.  178. — Samuel  Bowen,  aged  10  : — 

No-  178-  I am  a mould  runner,  and  work  for  Sampson  Burne;  have  worked  two  years.  I cannot 

read  or  write.  Have  only  been  with  Mr.  Wood  six  weeks;  was  before  that  at  Venables's; 
came  away  from  there  ’cause  Sampson  Burne  left.  I come  before  Sampson  to  work,  and  get  40 
in  the  fires  and  sweep  the  room  ; I leave  work  at  six  o’clock ; I get  l^.  9d.  a week,  and  ahvays 
carry  it  home  to  mother ; she  never  gives  me  a penny  out.  I never  went  to  day  school.  I 
did  nothing  afore  I came  to  work,  but  looked  after  house.  My  father  works  for  George  Wood, 
in  the  oven  ; he  has  been  out  of  place  till  now  for  six  months.  I have  got  a brother;  henins 
moulds;  and  two  sisters  who  douothing;  none  of  them  can  either  reati  or  write;  they  go  to  ^5 
school  Sundays  and  weekdays  at  the  poor-house.  Sampson  Burne  never  flogs  me.  Igo 
home  to  breakfast,  and  get  water  papes  (meal  and  water  mixed)  ; I go  home  to  dinner,  and 
get  tatoes  and  gravy  ; nothing  else  ; I get  coffee  for  tea,  but  no  milk  or  .sugar  in  it,  and  some 
bread — 1 get  no  treacle  on  it,  nor  butter.  After  this  1 go  to  bed  directly;  am  always  very 
tired — (About  three  feet  six.)  ^ 

These  premises  are  tolerably  good. 


Messrs.  Cork  and  Condliff’s  Egyptian  Ware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  179. — H'm.  Hargrave,  aged  11 : — 

I work  in  the  dipping-house,  and  lap  teapots  in  the  warehouse  for  packing  about  two  dayj 
a week;  I work  in  the  dipping-house,  brushing  the  ware.  I ennna  read;  1 canna  write, 
went  to  day  school  afore  1 come  to  work;  riinna  know  how  long.  1 don’t  go  to 
school,  ’cause  1 have  na  any  clothes  to  go  in ; I have  na  jacket  besides  what  I got  011.  Fatbef 
is  a collier;  he  is  iia  in  regular  work;  lie  works  sometimes  foive  days  a week;  not  oftei'  *** 
na  that.  I’ve  a mother;  her  stops  at  home.  1 ha’  three  brothers  and  three  sisters;  one  0 ^ 
them  can  read  a bit;  none  of  them  works  besides  myself : they  got  no  place;  one  is  l*io®‘ 

I get  a sup  of  tea  for  breakfast,  and  a bit  of  bread  aud  butler  ; bacon  and  tatoes  for  dinner, 
have  a pretty  good  allowance.  I work  12  hours  a day. 

A miserably  dilapidated  building  in  which  the  people  work,  being  lovr,  ill-ventiiated,  dirtji 
hot,  and  unwholesome. 


STAXFORosaias 

Potteries. 

i Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Seriven,  Esq. 

No.  J 76. 
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Messrs.  Hood  and  Buxton’s  Egyptian  Ware  Factory,  Burslem. 


StAJ?FOIU3SHIBS 

PoTtBRaa. 


No.  180. — Robert  Hood,  aged  10: — 

* 1 run  moulds  for  father;  have  been  employed  three  years  for  Mr.  Hood.  I cannot  read; 
I cannot  write ; never  went  to  day  scliool ; I go  to  Sunday  school.  My  fullier  is  a saucer* 
5 mailer;  he  is  always  in  work ; don’t  know  how  much  he  gels  a week  ; but  I get  3f.  Have 
DO  modier.  Have  one  sister  and  one  brother.  My  sister  stops  at  home  to  look  after  house ; 
she  cannot  read.  My  brother  goes  to  school,  but  he  is  young  yet.  I go  home  to  breakfast, 
and  have  milk-meat;  and  go  home  to  dinner,  when  I get  bacon  and  tatees,  I like  my  work 
very  well ; would  like  to  work  in  the  warehouse  belter,  cause  they  are  paid  there  for  working 
;0  till  nine,  and  1 am  not;  I think  ours  harder:  and  get  so  much  a day.  I am  always  very  tired 
when  I go  home  at  night,  get  my  supper,  and  be  glad  enough  (o  go  to  bed.  ’Tis  very  hot  in 
the  mould-room,  and  a good  deal  hotter  in  summer ; it  makes  us  sweat,  and  we  drink  plenty  of 
water.  I catch  cold  very  often,  but  have  never  been  laid  up  with  it.  Father  dogs  me  some- 
times, if  1 let  go  a mould  or  break  a saucer ; nobody  else.  Master  is  very  good  to  me. 

^5  These  premises  Lave  very  small  work-rooms,  are  hot,  and  ill-ventilated. 

February  1st. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
iS.  Semen,  Esq.. 

No.  IBo 


Mr.  Wm.  Pointon’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  181. — George  Wilcox,  aged  11 

I have  been  to  work  three  or  four  years  ; first  picked  stilts,  then  run  moulds,  then  brush  No.  181. 
20  ware  in  the  warehouse.  1 am  not  able  to  read  or  write.  Father  works  in  the  sagger-house; 
he  is  in  regular  work  six  days  in  the  week;  be  gets  18s-.  a week,  or  rather  more  ; I earn 
2^.  fid.  a week  always.  Mother  looks  after  house.  I have  three  brothers  and  sisters;  they 
are  younger  than  me  ; they  go  to  school  week  days  and  Sundays  ; I don’t  know  if  they  can 
read.  1 come  to  work  at  six  and  go  home  at  six.  I gel  milk-meat  for  breakfast,  and  bacon 
25  and  tatees  sometimes  for  dinner;  sometimes  only  tatees.  I go  to  Sunday  school,  and  larn 
spelling  and  the  Calechie. 

Fel)ruary  2nd. 

No.  182. — Josiah  Mostyn,  aged  11 : — 

I turn  jigger  for  William  Wilcox  ; used  to  run  moulds.  Come  to  work  at  six,  and  leave  at  No.  182. 
SO  eight  or  half-past.  William  Wilcox  does  not  always  come  Mondays;  1 stop  at  home  then. 

I cannot  read  ; 1 cannot  write.  I went  to  day  school  when  1 was  little ; 1 go  to  Sunday  school 
now,  at  the  National.  I get  2j.  a week,  and  am  always  in  regular  work. 

These  premises  are  small ; rooms  small  and  close,  dirty,  ill  ventilated ; a stagnant  pond  in 
the  middle  of  yard. 


33  Mr.  Thos.  Godwin’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  183. — Sampson  Beard,  aged  12 : — 

I run  moulds  for  W'm.  Macliin  ; I cannot  read,  I cannot  write ; I never  went  to  day  school ; No.*l83. 

I go  to  Sunday  school  ’top  of  the  hill  chapel ; father  is  dead  ; mother  does  nothing,  her  stays 
at  home ; I have  two  sisters,  one  a painter,  the  other  a cutter  of  paper ; I get  3f.  fid.  a-week ; 

40  I and  my  sisters  all  carry  our  wages  home  to  supi'xjrt  mother;  she  is  too  old  to  work,  she  used 
to  make  triangles  and  spurs.  I first  came  to  work  wlien  I was  five  years  old  ; I am  sure  I 
was  not  more  than  five;  I am  twelve  now ; I have  been  to  work  seven  years ; father  died 
before  1 came.  1 don’t  go  home  to  breakfast  because  1 take  it  here  in  the  paint  room  with 
one  of  my  sisters ; I get  my  dinner  wUh  her,  1 get  it  in  half  an  hour  and  work  the  other 
45  half;  I come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  go  home  at  six  and  eight  o’clock,  sometimes  at  one 
time,  sometimes  at  the  other,  all  depends;  we  work  six  days  in  tne  week.  I am  always  tired 
when  1 go  home. 

This  is  a good  and  well  regulated  factory,  the  rooms  are  comparatively  large,  light,  and 
tolerably  ventilated  : situation  on  the  side  of  the  canal. 


50  Messrs.  Haddock  and  Seddons’  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  184 — Jos.  Wilkinson,  aged  11 : — 

I run  moulds  and  wedge  clay  for  Wm.  Bentley;  have  been  at  work  five  years;  I am  sure 
1 was  but  six  years  old  when  I began ; cannot  read  or  write ; never  went  to  day  school ; go 
to  Sunday  school  and  learn  a b,  ab ; have  got  a father ; lie’s  a collier,  but  lias  liad  no  work 
65  this  good  while;  my  mother  is  a bailer  (supplies  the  thrower  with  balls  of  clay);  she  is  out 
of  work ; have  three  sisters  and  four  brothei-s;  one  brother  drives  donkeys,  another  works 
another  has  got  nothing  to  do  ; one  sister  turns  wheel,  ’tother  two  canna  work,  them  is 
^ fit  half-past  six  to  work,  go  home  at  nine;  work 

Mondays  and  every  day.  Wm.  Bentley  licks  me  sometimes  with  his  fist;  he  has  knocked  me 
60  the  other  side  the  pot-stove  for  being  so  long  at  breakfast;  half  an  hour  is  allowed,  but  be 
makes  me  work  before  the  half  hour  is  up.  1 go  home  to  dinner,  but  only  st^  half  an  hour. 
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he  won’t  let  me  bide  an  hour ; I live  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  and  have  to  run  home  and 
back  out  of  it,  and  get  my  dinner  to;  i never  get  a bit  of  play,  am  very  tired  when  I get 
home  at  night,  get  my  supper,  and  am  glad  to  go  to  bed.  I get  milk-meat  for  breakfast,  and 
taters  and  salt  for  dinner,  sometimes  a bit  of  bacon  ; would  rather  work  10  hours  a-day*than 
15  ; should  not  care  then  if  I had  less  wages  a good  sight.  I should  go  to  school  then,  and  5 
have  a bit  of  time  for  play.  I don’t  wear  shoes  and  stockings  while  I am  at  work;  have  trot 
a pair  at  home  and  better  clothes  than  this,  what  tliey  gave  me  at  school : my  father  is  very 
good  to  me ; he  is  a totaler. 


Mr.  Petee  Hopkins’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  185. — George  Wehh,  aged  10^  : — lo 

No.  1 85.  I am  a runner  for  Adam  Downs  ; have  been  to  work  four  years  next  Stoke  wake  : come  at 

six  and  leave  at  eight ; get  6rf.  a week  which  I give  to  father  and  mother,  I cannot  read; 

I cannot  write ; never  went  to  day  school.  I go  to  Sunday  school  at  Bethel;  my  father 
works  at  Sneyd  Farm  Iron-Stone  Pits;  he  has  been  had  for  three  weeks;  my  mother  stays  at 
home;  have  one  sister  and  four  brothers  ; sister  is  a dress-maker,  my  brother  Robert’ is  a 15 
squeezer,  John  is  a handler,  Thomas  and  I run  moulds  : we  all  carry  our  money  home  Satur- 
days to  support  father  and  motlier.  I don’t  know  what  we  all  get.  I said  that  I went  to 
Sunday  scfiool  and  am  in  spelling  class : I cannot  tell  who  made  me ! I cannot  tell  who  made 
the  world  I live  in ; I never  heard  talk  of  heaven  ; I don’t  know  whether  1 do  right  or  wi‘0D<r 
if  I tell  a lie ; two  of  my  brothers  can  read  a bit,  the  others  cannot.  ° 20 

February  3rd. 

No.  186. — Ann  Jones^  aged  13  : — 

No.  186.  I am  cutter  of  paper  for  Tbomas  Knight ; have  been  at  work  three  years ; I went  to  day 

school  at  St.  John’s  National  afore  I corned  to  work;  I can’t  tell  how  long  I go  to  Sunday 
school,  but  I cannot  read  or  write  ; I come  to  work  at  six,  light  fires  and  sweep  room;  leave  25 
at  six,  sometimes  at  nine;  ’twas  twenty-five  minutes  tu  eight  last  night  when  I went  home. 
My  father  is  a dish  maker;  he  gets  25^.  a-neek  mostly;  mother  stays  at  home;  have  one 
sister,  two  brothers;  one  runs  moulds  for  father,  the  others  go  to  school ; father  nor  mother 
don’t  go  to  church  or  chapel,  except  very  seldom.  I never  miss  going  to  Sunday  school,  I 
am  very  tired  when  I go  home  at  night,  get  my  supper,  say  my  prayers,  and  go  to  bed.  30 


Staffordshire 

PoTTEH-tES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scrieen,  Esq. 

No.  134. 


Messrs.  Jas.  and  Thos.  Edwards’s  Eartlienwarc  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  187. — Ckas.  BasJcerjield,  aged  12; — 

No.  187.  I am  mould  runner  for  James  Baskerfield,  my  half  brother ; cannot  read  or  write  ; went  to 

day  school  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  for  five  mouths  before  I came  to  work;  never  went 
to  Sunday  school ; my  father  is  a slip  m.Tkcr;  1 have  four  half  brothers  and  two  of  ray  own  35 
sisters;  one  of  them  treads  lathes,  ’tother  is  a little  un ; my  four  brothers  nor  sisters  can 
neither  read  or  write ; nor  father  nor  mother ; mother  stops  at  home  to  look  after  house ; none 
of  us  ever  go  to  church  or  chapel;  I am  surenono  of  u.s  go,  we  stop  at  home  ; I come  to  work  . 
in  the  morning  at  halt-past  six,  get  the  fires  in,  and  clean  room  ; have  stopped  to  work  all 
night  here  once,  and  went  home  then  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  stayed  at  home  all  day; 
we  had  then  a good  deal  to  do ; I am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  go  home  to  it; 

I go  home  to  dinner,  someiimes  I take  my  time,  sometimes  I do  not,  as  the  work  wants  us 
back  earlier;  I get  milk-meat  for  breakfast,  and  beef  and  taters  for  dinner. 

February  4. 

To  corroborate  tliis  evidence,  I called  No.  188. — Jas.  BasJcerfield,  aged  25:— 
No.  388.  I am  the  brother-in-law  of  the  last  witness;  I cannot  read  or  write;  my  father  is  a slip- 

maker  ; he  is  in  pretty  good  work ; he  has  played  lately  on  account  of  the  frosts,  else  he  has 
plenty  to  do  ; one  brother  is  a banksman  for  Mr.  Wood.  I have  a sister  as  works  for  Enoch 
Wood,  ’till  this  last  week ; nobody  works  there  now,  as  Mrs.  W.  is  lying  dead ; I can’t  tell 
■what  father  gets;  I got  last  week  with  Charles  19f.  Id.  I don’t  know  what  my  sister  gets;  50 
none  of  us  can  read  or  write ; I go  now  and  then  to  chapel ; none  of  the  rest  do,  except  when 
mother  is  churched  or  the  children  christened ; the  youngest  is  six  weeks  old,  the  other  before 
that  died  a year  old ; they  never  went  to  church  between  times. 

United  earnings  of  this  family  from  3f.  to  Al.  a-week. 


Messrs.  Barker,  Sutton,  and  Till’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  189. — John  Mayer,  aged  9 ; — 

lam  a runner  of  moulds  for  Adolphus  Hancock;  I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock  and  go 
home  at  six ; sometimes  stay  till  half-past  seven  or  eight.  I cannot  read;  I cannot  write;  i 
went  to  day  school  before  I came  to  work ; I go  to  Sunday  school  now ; my  father  was  a 
plate-maker;  he  is  now  blind ; he  has  not  worked  for  four  years  or  more;  mother  takes  m 
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washing;  got  brothers  and  two  sisters ; my  two  brothers  work,  one  is  a squeezer  or 
presser,  the  other  is  a colour  maker;  my  sisters  are  too  young  to  work;  they  go  to  school 
and' par  each  a-week  ; I get  for  breakfast  a bowlfiill  of  stir-pudding,  as  much  as  I can 
eat  and  bacon  and  taters  for  dinner;  I go  home  to  both,  and  take  the  lime  allowed  me,  an 
5 hour  and  a half.  I am  very  tired  when  I get  home,  and  get  my  supper  and  go  to  bed,  ’cause 
I have  to  be  up  early  next  morning. 

February  5. 

Messrs.  Verkon  and  Co.’s  Earttenware  Factory,  Burslem. 

No.  190. — James  Hadhy,  aged  12: — 

]0  I am  a runner  of  moulds  for  Frederick  Barnet.  lean  read  and  write;  I went  to  day  No.  190. 

school  at  Cobridge  before  I came  to  work;  I go  to  Sunday  school  now  at  the  Hill  School; 
come  at  six  o'clock  and  go  home  at  eight;  have  T\d.  a- day ; Frederick  Barnett  pays  mercglar; 
be  gives  me  sometimes  a penny  if  I work  well  and  am  a good  lad ; if  I’m  a bad  one  he  lays  on 
me ; he  never  struck  me  more  than  once  ; he  didn’t  hurt  uie  much ; I don’t  know  now  what 
2^5  ’twas  for,  I have  forgotten  ; my  father  is  a dish  maker,  my  mother  a painter  by  trade  ; her 
nor  father  don't  work  now  because  father  is  bad ; he  has  got  the  asthma,  and  her  has  got  no 
place  ; I have  got  two  brothers  ; one  is  a dish  maker,  the  other  a twiffler  maker;  one  sister 
IS  a painter,  the  other  is  married,  and  lives  to  herself;  my  brothers  and  sister  and  I always 
carry  our  wages  home  to  support  mother  and  father;  he  has  club-money  besides.  Is.  6d. 

20  a-week  ; he  has  not  worked  since  Martilmas.  1 like  my  work  pretty  well ; I do  not  go  home 
to  breakfast ; am  allowed  half  an  hour;  I don’t  get  a play  in  the  yard,  because  Fred.  Barnett 
makes  me  work  before  'us  up.  Master  allows  us  an  hour  for  dinner  ; I only  get  half  of  it,  as 
I am  obliged  to  get  to  work  again  ; am  always  tired  when  1 get  home  after  a big  day  ; some 
days  I give  over  at  half-oast  seven  ; when  1 come  in  the  morning  1 am  here  first,  and  get  the 
25  fire  in. 


Messrs.  Allcocks’  Eartlicnware  and  China  Factories^  Burslem. 

No.  191.— jS’m^.  TP^tlcox,  aged  10 

I am  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Allcock,  as  a burnisher.  Have  been  bound  12  months.  There 
are  three  apprentices,  and  30  or  40  young  women  working  in  the  same  room  with  me ; the 
30  three  are  under  13  years;  most  all  the  women  served  their  time  here.  We  have  no  men  or 
boys  in  the  same  room  with  us.  There  are  three  superintendents  looking  over  us  ; they  are 
very  kind  to  me  sometimes:  sometimes  they  give  me  a slap  upon  the  back  when  I look  off 
my  work  ; that  is  all  the  punishment  I get,  except  a scolding.  1 never  forfeit  pay  for  break- 
ages. 1 get  rewarded  sometimes  with  a penny,  when  I'm  a good  girl ; the  burnisnei's  give  it, 

35  not  the  master.  I get  Ir.,  or  lx.  bd.  a Meek,  and  carry  it  home  to  mother.  She  stays  at 
home  to  look  after  the  children  : she  has  hve.  I can  read  and  write  a bit ; not  much.  I go 
to  Sunday  school ; went  to  a day  school  afore  I came.  1 like  my  work  very  well,  and  should 
not  like  to  leave  it. 

February  6ili. 

40  No.  192. — Hannah  Rogers,  aged  12 : — 

I am  an  apprentice  to  the  company  as  a burnisher;  have  served  one  year;  we  are  bound  No.  162. 
for  six.  I ought  to  come  in  the  morning  at  six,  to  sweep  out,  but  sometimes  come  as  late  as 
seven ; then  I have  to  pay  2d.  to  another.  We  do  this  work  in  turns,  20  of  us.  I go  liome 
at  different  times;  it  depends  upon  what  I have  to  do.  I don’t  know  how  much  work  I do  ; 

45  hut  when  there’s  plenty  I carry  home  2x.  Saturday  nights:  I give  it  to  mother ; she  stays  at 
home.  Father  is  a gilder,  and  works  here.  1 have  one  brother  and  three  sisters,  i can 
read,  but  cannot  write:  my  brother  can  read,  my  sisters  cannot.  I go  to  chapeL  school  twice 
a day. 

No.  193. — Mary  Nixon,  aged  11  : — 

50  I am  a paper  cutter  for  Mory  Sergeant;  she  is  employed  by  Samuel  Sergeant,  the  printer.  No.  193. 
who  is  her  husband.  We  have  two  pressmen,  two  girls,  and  lour  women  working  with  me 
in  the  same  room.  I have  been  to  work  three  weeks  next  Tuesday.  Can  read,  but  cannot 
Write.  Went  to  day  school  at  Mrs.  W'iiliams's;  go  every  Sunday  to  Baptist  school.  I come 
to  work  at  half-  past  six ; get  my  dinner  in  the  same  room  in  which  I work  ; never  hear  bad 
55  language  there ; never  hear  swearing.  I go  home  at  six  o'clock,  or  half-past.  Work  Mon- 
days, when  there  is  work  to  do.  Did  not  work  last  Monday.  Samuel  Sergeant  is  a very 
good  man.  1 get  now  2x.  a week;  shall  have  3x.  soon.  1 always  take  it  home  for  my 
mother.  My  father  is  a slip-maker;  mother  stops  at  home  to  look  after  the  young  ones. 

Have  two  sisters  and  one  brullier;  one  of  my  sisters  is  older  than  1 am;  she  is  a transferer. 

60  _ This  factory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the  Potteries.  The  recent  build- 
ing, comprising  {lie  show  and  ware-rooms,  painting,  and  burnishing  rejoins,  wiih  oRices,  &c., 

IS  of  an  elegant  design;  the  rooms  are  very  lofty,  spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  healthy; 
most  of  the  workshops  in  other  parts  are  of  a similar  kind  with  others. 

February  6ch. 
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No.  195. 


Mr.  Richard  Daniels’  China  Factory,  Burslem. 


No.  194. — Rachel  Green,  aged  24  : — 

I atn  a transferer  hy  trade.  Have  the  superintendence  of  the  paper  •cutters’ *room.  "Wt 
press  by  machinery  ; die  children  have  no  access  to  it.  The  papers  come  through  the  wall 
from  the  press-room  into  this.  There  are  13  children  working  in  the  room  as  cutters,  and  *>fl 
women  as  transferei’s.  No  men  or  boys  work  here,  as  in  other  printing  rooms.  Out  of  the 
13  girls  under  13  years  of  age,  only  one  can  read;  not  one  can  write.  I account  for  this 
dreadful  state  of  ignorance  by  their  being  taken  to  worlc  so  eaidy.  Mary  Simpson,  the 
youngest  in  the  room,  is  not  quite  seven— she  will  be  next  May.  Very  few  have  ever  been  to 
day-s°liool;  most  of  them  go  to  Sunday-school;  as  it  regards  their  genei-al  conduct  in  the 
room,  I can  say  that  they  are  not  rippers  ^reprobates),  or  swearers,  but  they  are  not  pious; 
there  is  one  young  woman  in  the  shop  I believe  to  be  so,  but  that  is  the  only  one : they  all 
come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six  throughout  the  week,  except  on  Sa- 
turdays, when  we  leave  at  dimiei-tiine.  They  know  nothing  about  needlework;  there  is  not 
one  under  13  years  of  age  who  can  hem  a liaudkerchief,  and  they  are  still  more  ignorant  of 
domestic  duties;  these  neglects  I know  cause  them  to  become  ignorant  and  vicious  in  after 
life.  I should  be  glad  to  know  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  before  nine  or  ten,  and 
that  they  could  first  read  and  write.  I am  sure  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  Pot- 
teries. I was  brought  up  as  a cutter  and  transferer  all  my  life  from  nine  years  old,  and  have 
seen  and  heard  a good  deal  of  ripping  and  swearing  in  the  printing  shops.  I have  often 
said  that  if  I had  my  time  over  again,  I would  never  begin  in  that  branch  of  tlie  trade 
if  I could  help  myself.  The  children  soon  catch  hold  of  the  bad  examples  of  dissolute  men 
and  women. 

(Signed)  Rachel  Green. 

February  7th. 
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No.  195. — Samuel  Little)',  aged  10  : — 

I am  a cup  handier  for  Robert  Stubbs.  I went  to  day-school  five  or  six  years  ago  at 
Powell’s,  at  the  free  grammar  school.  Have  been  to  Sunday-school  ever  since,  except  last 
Sunday  but  one.  My  shoes  were  full  of  holes,  and  I could  na  go.  I hadna’  any  trowser.  1 
can  re^  and  write  a bit,  but  I canna  read  small  hand.  I come  to  work  at  six,  and  go  home  so 
at  six  and  eight.  I sponge  handles  for  Robert  till  8.  Robert  comes  reg’lar;  he  never  goes 
a drinking.  I worked  three  years  at  Venables’s,  as  painter;  got  Itf.  a week : never  woixed 
all  the  week ; sometimes  only  two  days.  I only  get  Is.  a week  now.  My  father  is  a carter 
for  Venables:  he  has  played  for  six  weeks  atbrc.  Mother  does  no  work;  she  looks  after 
house.  Have  seven  brothers  and  sisters  at  home ; have  four  others  manned ; four  out  of  85 
them  are  now  at  work ; one  has  had  a paralytic  stroke,  and  lost  Ins  arm  : he  never  works, 


No.  196. — Charles  Jones,  aged  12: — 

I am  mould-runner  for  Enoch  Greatbatch.  Can  read,  but  cannot  write.  Went  to  day- 
school  three  years;  now  go  to  Sunday-school.  Have  been  suffering  from  difficult  breathing 
a good  while ; about  two  years  I reckon.  I feel  it  badly  when  I’m  running  or  going  up  40 
stairs.  Come  here  to  work  at  six,  and  go  home  at  six.  I run  in  and  out  the  hot  stoves  to 
the  whirlers  all  day  long,  except  at  meal  times;  I got  3.?.  bd.  a week.  Father  is  a dish 
maker  : mother  is  dead.  Have  got  five  brotliers  and  sisters ; three  of  us  go  to  work ; they 
are  all  older  than  I. 

This  child  is  suffering  severely  from  asthma,  the  result  of  his  occupation.*  ^ 

These  rooms  are  small,  crowded,  and  ill  ventilated. 


Messrs.  Meller,  Venables,  Pindar,  and  Co.’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Burslem- 
No.  197. — Mr.  Tkos.  Pindar,  principal,  aged  28  : — 

No.  197.  I am  one  of  the  partners  in  this  firm  ; have  been  so  seven  years.  We  have  about  300 

hands  employed  ; amongst  them  are  considerable  imrabers  of  children  under  13.  The  raen  50 
generally,  who  depend  on  the  assistance  of  the  children,  come  at  irregular  hours  for  the  first 
one  or  two  days  of  the  week;  tlie  consequence  of  this  irregularity  is  that  they  tax  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  children,  obliging  them  to  work  from  six  to  nine  at  the  stove  atidjiggets, 
during  the  middle  days.  There  is  great  occasion  for  improvement  in  these  departments,  but 
we  cannot  controul  it  ourselves.  It  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  we  could  depend  upon  55 
the  workmen  coming  at  six,  and  leaving  at  six;  and  am  quite  sure  that  such  a regulaHon 
would  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  potting.  There  are  times  certainly  when  it  is  neces^ry 
for  the  due  execution  of  an  order  that  men  are  required  to  work  up  to  nine  ; but  even  these 
exceptions,  which  occur  but  seldom,  must  try  the  health  and  strength  of  the  child,  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  justice.  The  best  regulated  people  do  not  think  of  coming  sometimes  on  go 
the  Monday  so  early  as  on  other  days,  and  they  leave  early  when  they  do  come,  as  th^  hke 
to  do  a little  washing  or  gardening,  or  other  private  business ; but  this  practice  we  do  not 
prefer.  As  it  veprds  the  children,  I am  of  opinion,  as  compared  with  other  children  ibot 
attend  day-schools,  that  they  are  much  below  par  in  education.  This  is  attributable  to  tn® 
early  age  at  which  they  come  to  work,  by  which  they  are  deprived  the  privileges  of  day-school* 
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in<r.  Most  of  them  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  derive  much  benefit  from  the  religious  impres- 
sions they  receive.  Infant  schools  are  becoming  more  general,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  likely 
to  be  of  great  service. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Pindar,  Principal. 

February  9th. 


• Messrs.  Enoch  and  E,  Woods,  3 Eiirthenware  Factories,  Burslem. 

No.  198. — Mary  Ann  Bailey,  aged  1‘2 : — 

I have  been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Wood  two  years;  I cannot  read  or  write;  I never  went  to 
day-school  since  I was  a little  girl,  then  I went  to  learn  to  spell ; I do  not  go  to  Sunday- 
10  school,  ’cause  mother  is  ill ; I shall  go  when  she  gets  better ; shall  go  to  Wesleyans.  My 
father  is  a sagger  maker ; have  two  brothers  who  work  with  father,  they  have  two  days  work 
a week  | I come  to  work  at  seven  and  leave  at  five.  I do  not  go  to  evening  school;  there 
are  evening  school  in  town  but  I do  not  go.  In  our  room  there  are  16  girls  working  with 
me ; sis  out  of  them  cannot  read  their  names:  Ann  Boules,  Ann  Lovett,  Eliza  Broad,  Han- 
15  nab  Garner,  Ann  Holland,  and  myself:  these  are  all  under  13  : 9 oiitof  the  whole  16  can 
write.  1 get  bread  and  cheese  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  pork-pie  for  dinner;  sometimes 
meat  and  tatees ; always  get  enough  ; have  got  clothes  enough  : three  frocks  ; I like  tiiy  work 
very  much,  my  mistress  is  very  good  to  me  ; we  get  holidays  three  or  four  times  a year  ; are 
never  punished  except  by  getting  another  piece  or  two  to  do  if  we  do  not  behave.  When 
20  we  are  good  girls  we  give  over  sooner  than  usual. 


Staffoadsbirh 

PoTTBRIES. 

Evidance 
collected  ^ 

S.  Soriven,  esq. 

No.  197. 


No.  199, — Mary  Proudlaw,  aged  26  : — 

1 have  been  the  superintendent  of  the  girls’  painting-room  about  three  years;  during  No.  199. 
that  time  1 bad  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  moral  and  religious 
characters  of  the  girls  who  work  in  this  department,  and  of  others  in  the  factories ; 

25  my  iropression  is,  that  those  who  work  in  the  painting  departments  are  generally  well 
conducted,  virtuous  and  good  ; they  have  moral  and  rmigious  duties  instilled  into  their 
minds  by  the  examples  shown  them  in  Sunday-schools,  and  in  many  instances  to  in  the  works 
where  they  are  not  associated  with  immoral  characters;  they  are  very  deficient,  however,  in 
point  of  education;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  coming  so  early  to  work,  and 
30  thereby  losing  those  opportunities  which  children  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  have  by  their 
attendance  in  day-schools;  I am  very  certain  that  the  Sunday-schools  do  great  good,  and 
think  children  would  be  in  a sad  state  without  them.  I have  observed  in  your  examination 
of  the  children  in  this  room  that  six  out  of  sixteen  could  not  read  ; I believe  it  to  be  the  fault 
of  their  parents,  in  not  sending  them  to  a day-school  before  they  cauie  to  work  and  to  nothing 
35  else;  they  are  not  necessarily  required  to  come  before  nine  or  ten;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
come  in  this  factory  before  11,  it  is  not  so  in  other  places,  or  has  it  been  the  practice  here 
until  lately.  I think  in  a general  way  that  they  are  pretty  well  fed  and  clotheu,  and  judge, 
from  what  I see  daily,  that  their  meals  are  wholesome  and  good ; I wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  my  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  department  and  others;  there  the  children 
^ come  earlier  to  work,  and  are  in  constant  contact  with  loose  men  and  women ; I can 
see  the  difference  in  their  behaviour  at  school,  they  are  rude,  and  their  language  is  vulgar. 

(Signed)  Mary  Froudlaw. 

No.  200. — George  Guest,  aged  11  : — 

I work  for  John  Moss,  and  run  moulds  to  aiid  fro  from  the  stove  to  the  jigger-box.  Wm.  No.  200. 
io  Moss  turns  jiggers ; I ought  to  be  at  work  at  half  past  six,  when  the  quarter  bell  rings;  lam 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  take  it  in  stove-room  ; I do  not  take  half  an  hour  to 
eat  it,  not  more  than  ten  minutes;  must  eat  it  as  sharp  as  I can  ; I can  please  myself  though, 
about  that ; I takeit  quick  'cause  John  takes  his  quick  and  gets  to  work  pretty  sharp ; should 
like  a play  in  the  yard,  but  canna  have  it ; I go  home  to  dinner  and  then  take  my  hour; 

50  leave  work  at  six  on  Mondays,  and  at  half-past  eight  other  days ; when  I get  home  my  legs 
ache;  1 am  too  tired  to  play  then,  but  gel  my  supper  and  go  to  bed.  Sometimes  father  teUs 
me  to  read  a chapter ; he  prays  to  us  every  night ; 1 can  read  pretty  well ; don’t  write,  but  T 
shall  try  soon  ; I am  going  to  get  the  Chatechistn  off  soon ; bought  one  with  my  earnings  last 
Sunday  at  chapel;  father  is  a dipper,  he  is  not  always  at  work  ; he  is  now  at  Mr.  Allcock’s; 

55  mother  has  been  dead  a year  ; I have  three  brothers  and  sisters,  they  work  ; I feel  running  in 
and  out  the  stove,  and  sometimes  catch  cold;  would  rather  work  10  hours  than  14;  but  if  I 
was  to  get  Jess  money  would  rather  work  late  and  get  more  beef.  I get  3s.  a-week,  always 
«rry  it  home  to  fatlier  ; we  should  not  have  been  what  we  are  if  we  had  not  been  teetotalers; 

1 have  signed  four  years ; fatlier  used  to  be  a great  drunkard  before ; he  is  now  a good  father 
60  Md  steady  : he  is  in  a Rackabite  club ; I am  in  a club  to,  the  boys’  club ; I paid  6cf.  on  going 
m,  and  id  a montli  after ; if  I am  bad  I get  something  out  to  keep  me. 

No.  201. — Elijah  Eenley,  aged  19  : — 

1 turn  jigger  for  Furnehough  Mumford ; I canna  read  or  write;  never  learn'd  ; went  to  No.  201. 
day-6chool  awhile ; I canna  tell  ye  how  long  sin,  but  I did  go ; ha  been  to  Sunday-school  two 
65  yar ; I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock;  light  fires  to  begin  with  and  dane  the  room  up;  I gets 
milk-mait  for  breakfast,  and  go  home  fort;  sometimes  beef  and  tatees  for  dinner;  I always 
gets  enough ; I gets  home  at  noine,  am  very  tired ; gets  my  supper  and  goes  to  bed ; Monday 
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nights  I gets  home  sooner.  Turney  works  pretty  reglar  when  he’s  got  work  ; he  licks  me 
sometimes  with  his  fist  if  I breaks  a plate  ; te  is  pretty  good  to  me  else ; he  pays  me  r^Ij^ 
I gets  3s.  a- week;  I always  ge’es  it  to  mother ; her  looks  ater  house;  father  ’tends  hingins  at 
Allcock’s;  got  four  brotliers,  one  sister;  they  an’t  all  at  work;  my  brothers  are  not  very 
steady,  they  gits  drunk;  I loike  to  turn  jigger.  ^ 


Mr.  Benjamin  Godwin’s  Earthenware  Factoiy,  Cobridge. 

No.  202. — Joseph  Booth,  aged  9 : — 

No.  202.  I turn  jigger  for  Wnt.  I^owe ; I cannot  read,  I cannot  write  ; I never  went  to  day-school- 

I do  go  to  Sunday-school  and  learn  to  read  in  spelling-book  ; have  been  to  work  two  years- 
drove  gin  at  Walsall  one  year  j Bessey  Boothcr,  my  mother,  balls  at  Blackhank;  have  two  10 
brothers,  two  sisters ; one  brother  runs  moulds  ; I get  2s.  3d.  a-week  ; brother  gets  Is.  • don't 
know  what  mother  gets — oh,  yes,  I do,  she  gets  between  10  and  11s.  I bring  breakfast  with 
me,  it  is  stir  pudding  ; go  home  to  dinner  and  get  stir  pudding,  and  stir  pudding  for  supper; 

fet  home  between  eight  and  nine;  come  at  six.  I got  a jacket  at  home,  and  a shirt  for  Sun- 
ays  ; no  better  trousers;  would  sooner  work  13  liours  than  15 ; if  1 only  worked  ’till  four  ij 
o’clock  I should  get  home,  sit  me  down,  and  learn  to  say  my  catechism. 

This  child  was  literally  in  rags. 


No,  203. — William  Mumford,  aged  12; — 

I brush  ware  and  attend  the  dipper;  I cannot  read  or  write;  my  father  is  an  engine  man, 
he  works  at  pit ; his  name  is  Mailer,  and  so  is  my  mother’s ; her  name  was  Mumford ; her  dos  20 
nothing;  I have  gotten  three  sisters,  no  brothers;  they  does  nothing;  1 get  4r.  a-week;  die 
dip  has  never  hurt  me  yet;  don’t  know  how  long  I have  been  there;  don’t  know  how  many 
months  there  are  in  the  year;  went  to  a school  by  day  some  time;  go  to  a Sunday-school 
now,  and  tochurch  ; I go  home  at  four  or  five;  I said  I had  but  4s.  a-week,  master  says  I 
had  5tf. ; I did  not  count  it ; gave  it  to  mother ; don’t  know  how  much  it  may  have  besn;  25 
I arn’t  no  scholai' ! 


Messre.  James  and  John  Godwin’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Cobridge. 

No.  204. — Mr.  James  Godwin,  principal:— 

1 am  one  of  the  principals  of  this  firm.  We  have  very  few  bands  at  work  now,  on  account 
of  the  frosts  and  times;  there  are  not  more  than  three  children  ou  the  premises.  I have  not  30 
more  than  that  luimber  at  any  time,  as  1 have  a great  objection  to  take  them  so  young.  'Ike 
usage  of  the  district  is  to  take  children  as  apprentices,  and  for  seven  years  ; so  that  when  they 
arrive  at  14  years  of  age  they  remain  with  us  till  21.  They  ought  to  be  regularly  indentured, 
but  the  amount  of  stamp-duty  prevents  our  doing  so  in  all  cases.  If  it  were  reduced  to  5i.  or 
7s.  I should  always  bind  them.  The  present  system  is  merely  nominal.  If  our  agreemeat  35 
with  parties  is  taken  before  a magistrate,  in  case  of  misconduct  of  the  boy,  he  will  not  take 
cognizance  of  it.  We  try  them  for  a year  or  so,  and  if  they  turn  out  well  we  keep  tliem;  if 
otherwise  they  leave  us,  and  in  all  probability  get  into  some  other  branch  of  trade.  There  is  a 
general  understanding  with  master  manufacturers  that  they  shall  not  take  into  their  employ 
children  who  leave  former  masters,  or  men  either;  so  that  they  are  left  to  fiud  work  where  they  40 
can  and  how  they  can.  1 have  no  objection  to  furnish  you  with  the  printed  form  of  indeuture 
and  with  the  printed  regulations  of  maslei-s  for  the  governance  of  their  workmen.  There  u no 
employment  in  our  factories  requiring  the  use  of  young  cliildren — certainly  none  under  ten 
years  of  age.  The  plate-makers,  saucer-makers,  and  printers  lake  them  independent  of  nsvery 
young,  because  they  can  get  their  labour  cheap.  They  work  in  pairs.  The  men  would  rather  * 
have  two,  because  expedition  is  their  object,  they  being  paid  by  the  piece  ; and  as  long  as  they 
can  make  up  their  amount  of  wages  tliey  care  not  how  hard  and  cruelly  they  work  the  boys  on 
middle  days,  as  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  neglecting  their  work  altogether  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  even  Wednesdays.  The  more  provident  amongst  them  work  six  daysm 
the  week,  twelve  Iiouib  each  day,  and  the  miserly  and  penurious  more  than  that,  and  get  a dwl 
of  money.  Perhaps  there  is  no  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom  where  so  many  freeholds 
are  held  by  working  men, — one  whole  street,  called  Hot-laiie,  is  possessed  exclusively  by  the®» 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  My  opinion  is,  that  any  measure  that  would  prevent  the 
introduction  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  into  tlie  manufactories  would  be  a boon-“* 
splendid  thing  for  the  Potteries  at  any  rate.  The  present  practice  operates  against  their  5j 
health,  their  morals,  their  every  comfort,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  so. 

For  self  and  partner,  James  GodW 
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Mr.  Elijah  Jones’s  Eartliemrare  Factories  (3),  Cobridge. 

No.  205. — Ellen  Turner,  aged  10  ; — 

I am  a papcr-cuUer  for  John  Turner,  my  fallier.  I cannot  read;  I cannot  write.  I went 
1..  day  school  about  two  years  ago,  at  Cobricige;  1 was  there  six  months,  1 reckon.  I have 
5 , ten  to  work  altogether  less  than  12  inunilis.  1 used  to  stay  at  home  with  mother.  Father  is 
« printer;  he  worked  four  days  last  week ; there  was  not  work.  Mother  is  a transferer;  she 
I, as  six  children;  otily  two  work;  one  runs  moulds;  the  other’s  a tunier;  they  have  regular 
vork;  onegets2s.,  iheotherS*.,  1 get  Is.  6d.,  father  gets  18.v.  I come  to  work  at  half.past 
*.  X,  and  go  home  at  six.  I went  to  school  last  Tuesday  night,  to  learn  writing.  I go  to 
10  Sunday  school  at  Cobridge. 

No.  206. — Margaret  Powhon,  aged  12  : — 

I turn  wheel  for  William  Broad.  I cannot  read  or  write.  I went  to  day  school  awhile,  No.  206. 

and  go  to  Sunday  school  now.  Father  wedges  clay,  but  he  cannot  work  now — he’s  asllima- 
lical;  and  has  played  going  on  two  years.  Mother  has  uot  worked  a good  while  ; she  'a  a 
13  burnisher  by  trade.  I have  one  sister  as  works,  and  gets  3s. ; I get  2s.  Zd. ; we  carry  it  borne ; 
father  gets  5s.  a week  from  a club.  IVe  have  lodgers  what  pays  Is.  6d.  a week.  1 some- 
umes  get  bread  and  bacon,  sometimes  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  diy  bread,  tatees  for 
uinner,  and  bacon.  Father  has  not  been  a steady  man  in  his  time ; he  is  now,  as  he  must  na 
rlrink  ale.  Nine  people  work  with  me;  they  all  behave  well  to  me.  Never  hear  bad 
20  language. 

No.  207. — James  Hulme,  aged  12 : — 

I am  a mould  runner;  sometimes  run  plates,  sometluies  niuBins,  egg-cups,  and  twiflers,  No.  207. 

and  saucers,  for  Jonathan  Par.  1 went  to  day  school  eight  years,  at  Natural  School 
(National^,  and  learnt  Testament  and  Bible  ; I can  a bit,  (he  cantui  spell,  S.  S.),  and  write 
35  a little  bit;  1 could  do  both  very  well  till  I went  to  Natural.  I used  to  go  to  a house 
school  before.  They  used  to  put  boy^  over  me  that  could  na  read  better  than  meesel ; I did 
ua  like  that.  When  they  came  to  hard  words  they  used  to  say,  ‘‘Goon;  put  it  off — put  it 
cff."  1 told  my  father  then,  and  I came  away  and  came  to  work.  I work  four  days  a week. 

I come  at  six  in  morning,  and  work  till  six  at  night ; 1 get  5ri.  a day.  Father  woiks here  too, 

30  3 bowl-making;  and  when  I done  with  Par,  I work  with  father  t’other  two  days.  I am 
allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  always  get  my  hour ; I go  to  play  as  soon  as  I’ve  dune  dinner. 

I got  belter  clothes  than  what  I got  on, — a suit  of  blue  at  home;  I’ve  got  a cap  too, 
that  I gave  5s.  6d.  for,  out  of  ray  wages.  1 give  my  mother  my  wages  for  my  meat,  what 
little  1 get;  mother  gives  me  enough  to  eat.  If  I had  more  lime  I should  like  to  go  to 
33  school.  Father  is  a good  deal  better  than  he  used  to  be  ; he  lets  out  now  and  then.  I am  a 
totaller ; I ’ve  seen  enough  of  drunkenness — 1 have  too  mucli — I think  I have  loo.  Q.  Wlifit 
do  you  know  about  il7  “What  do  1 know!  why,  when  I see  a man  comings  home  to  his 
voife  and  children  and  laying  on  'em,  and  spending  his  money,  I think  1 see  enough.  My 
mother  is  a good  woman ; she  goes  to  chapel.  Father  does  now. 


40  Messrs.  Wood  and  Brownfield’s  Earthenware  Factoiy,  Cobridge. 

No.  ^0&.— Sarah  Morris,  aged  28,  and  A7in  Bradhury,  aged  35 ; — 

We  are  the  superintendents  of  the  apprentice  girls’  painting  department,  and  have  24  females  No.  208. 
of  all  ages  in  the  same  room ; out  of  that  number  lliere  are  10  children  under  13  years  of  age. 

Most  of  them  can  read,  but  few  write.  Tiiey  come  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six ; 

43  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast — one  hour  for  dinner.  Some  that  live  away  off 
stay  to  get  their  dinners  in  the  work-rooms;  they  cook  them  on  the  stove-pots;  always  take 
their  hour,  and  sometimes  play  before  they  begin  work.  Some  live  pretty  well,— others  but 
middling.  Ttieir  general  conduct  is  tolerably  good.  We  keep  our  eyes  upon  them,  and  check 
anything  like  misconduct.  They  get  their  regular  holidays  at  wake  times.  We  liave  no  other 
rewards  except  that  of  putting  them  forward  in  their  trade.  Have  no  punishments  by  making 
them  paint  extra  pieces,  because  they  do  piece-work,  and  all  try  to  do  ns  much  as  they  can. 

They  get  here  half  the  price  of  joiirneywomen  for  the  first  five  years.  We  think  (liat,  talcing 
aa  equal  number  of  girls  from  the  painting-room  and  from  other  occupations  in  the  same 
sphere  of  life,  in  point  of  moral  conduct  the  painters  would  prove  superior. 

^ No.  209. — Robert  Humphries,  aged  8 ; — 

I turn  jigger  for  William  Massey.  Have  been  to  work  about  six  months.  Can  read  a No.  209. 
httle,  not  much — cannot  write.  Went  to  Catholic  day  school ; go  now  to  Sunday  school ; go 
to  fte  Methodist  Chapel  every  Sunday.  My  father  has  been  dead  four  years.  My  mother  lives 
at  home ; her  doea  nothing.  I have  a brother  six  years  old ; be  goes  to  school.  I get  lOjd. 

w a week;  only  work  three  days  a week.  I get  for  breakfast  milk-meat  and  dry  bread  ; gravy 
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and  tatees  for  dinner, — sometimes  onions.  I come  at  hafe-past  six ; go  home  at  hafe-past 
aix}  get  my  supper,  and  go  to  bed  very  tired. 

These  premises  are  extensive,  rooms  better  than  common. 

February  11th. 


Messrs.  Kobert  and  Jambs  Godwin’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Cobridge.  5 
No.  210. — Mr.  James  Godwin,  Principal: — 

I have  beeu  a manufacturer  eight  years.  All  my  family  are  established  in  the  trade,* aad 
have  their  separate  manufactories.  My  opinion  as  to  the  effect  that  would  result  from  a 
restriction  of  the  working  of  the  young  children  that  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  laborious 
departments  of  our  works,  as  in  the  hot  stoves,  &c.,  would  be  an  improvement  of  their  health  10 
and  morals  in  the  first  place,  and  an  improvement  to  die  trade  in  the  next.  They  are  oftea 
taken  to  do  men’s  work,  and  tlierefore  throw  older  hands  out  of  employ.  Tliey  are  generally 
hired  by  the  workmen  in  pairs ; and  as  they  can  obtain  their  labour  at  a cheap  rate,  and  at 
different  prices,  it  necessarily  produces  a competition  amongst  lliem.  In  point  of  edncation, 
these  children  are  very  low ; indeed  they  know  nothing.  Although  there  are  many  schools  ij 
they  do  uot  take  advantage  of  them,  because  they  work  hard  and  late  on  the  middle  days,  and 
prefer  to  play*  on  Saturday  nights  or  Mondays.  It  has  been  the  practice  here,  as  in  most 
other  places,  for  men  to  neglect  ibc  Saturdays,  and  Mondays,  and  Tuesdays  ■,  tbe  cliildren  are 
Uien  worked  15  or  16  hours  for  four  days  in  the  week.  But  it  is  not  so  now;  for  we  will  uot 
have  it.  The  men,  knowing  this,  come  regularly.  Tbe  practice  was  a bad  one,  aud  operated  30 
powerfully  upon  the  health  and  stieugth  of  tbe  children.  1 do  not  think  that  under  any 
circumstances  there  is  any  necessity  of  our  working  more  than  72  hours  per  week.  If  the 
practice  of  working  12  hours  a day  was  regularly  adopted,  tliere  would  be  a steadier  trade; 
aud  if  no  children  under  10  were  worked,  the  labour  of  older  hands  would  be  in  greater 
demand,  and  wages  would  be  better.  The  measure  which  I presume  the  legislature  contemplates  25 
carrying  out  is  likely  to  be  a very  popular  and  useful  one,  and  would  doubtless  prove  an  advan- 
tage-to  all.  I have  known  masters  of  works,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  order,  require  their  people 
tb  work  all  night  to  enable  him  to  execute  it.  As  the  men  cannot  work  without  tbe  children, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  its  effects  are  upon  their  health  and  morals. 

(Signed)  John  Godwin.  SO 


No.  211. — Vf^iUxam  Clewes,  aged  9 : — 

No.  211.  I worked  with  James  Mayer  before  I came  here ; have  only  been  a week  to  work  herewith 

Dick  Bozens ; I come  at  half-past  six,  go  home  at  half-past  seven  and  eight ; Dick  comes  re- 
gular since  I have  been  here.  I cannot  read,  I cannot  write;  never  went  to  day-school;  I 
go  to  Sunday-school ; father  is  a dish-maker ; he  has  no  place  now ; was  always  in  good  work  Si 
afore  be  left  Godwin's;  mother  does  nothing;  her  nusses  folks  young ’tins;  I got  but  taie 
brother,  he  makes  saucers ; have  three  sisters  ; one  treads  lathe,  the  others  stop  at  home  with 
mother;  they  do  not  go  to  school;  I got  S.v.  6d.  a-week. 


Messrs.  Stephen  Hughes  and  Co.’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Cobridge. 

No.  212. — Elijah  Hughes,  Principal,  aged  27  ; — 

No.  212.  I was  born  and  bred  a potter;  so  were  my  two  brothers  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  my  fother 

before  us ; we  have,  at  a rougli  guess,  about  170  people  engaged  in  our  works,  amongst  these 
a considerable  number  of  children  under  1 3,  as  well  as  apprentices,  boys  and  girls,  about  13; 
the  apprentices  we  like  to  lake  at  14 ; they  serve  seven  years ; I regret  to  say  that  our  inden- 
tures  are  but  nominal:  the  consequences  are  that  if  a boy  turns  out  badly  he  leaves  our  em-  * 
ploy  and  shifts  for  himself,  and  no  more  pains  are  taken  with  him  ; he  makes  application  at 
another  factory  for  work ; the  former  employers  are  informed  of  it ; this  is  tlie  unaersiaDding 
with  us  all,  and  we  to,  if  we  find  out  that  they  are  taken  to  other  places,  inform  the  mast® 
of  bis  having  left  us  an  apprentice,  when  he  is  again  sent  away,  unless  he  can  obtain  liis  lih- 
charge  from  us.  I think  if  ih^  were  regularly  stamped  indentures  wc  should  take  m®c 
pains  with  them,  and  get  them  forward  in  their  trade;  they  sometimes  defy  us,  and  if  ™ 
nave  occasiop  to  take  them  before  a magistrate  for  bad  conduct  he  discharges  the  case  as  die 
documen.t  is  illegal.  There  are  some  thousands  of  children  who  engage  themselves  yearly  to 
the  works,  simply  by  a form  of  agreement.  If  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced  to  7j.  or  5s.  I .j 
would  take  none  without  it,  and  believe  that  others  would  follow  the  example,  by  which  tos 
government  would  derive  a considerable  revenue,  and  would  benefit  tbe  children;  it  is  * 
frequent  practice  with  them,  after  they  have  served  two  or  three  years,  and  become  Ao/* 
perfected  in  their  trade,  for  them  to  leave,  and  if  they  can  get  places  elsewhere  they  do, 
thereby  depreciating  the  value  of  the  good  journeyman's  labour.  It  is  my  opinion  tha 
children  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  employ  before  iO  years  of  age,  they  would  thea  have  tM 
privilege  of  early  education,  which  they  cannot  have  now,  and  be  much  more  healthy,  aad  bc 
for  then*  occupations  when  they  come ; they  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  out  eventually  betta 


* To  be  idle. 
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men  and  better  members  of  society  j there  are  no  occupations  necessarily  requiring  the  ages  to 
be  under  10  j but  there  are  many  hundreds  employed  by  men  in  the  stoves  as  runners  of 
moulds,  and  jiggers,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  of  the  ages  of  from  six  to  eight ; the  work 
is  rerv  laborious  from  morning  till  night,  with  perspirations  running  down  their  faces  in 
5 abuntlant  streams ; they  rim  like  race-horses.  Let  us  calculate  a man  makes  upon  the  average 
130  dozen  of  saucers  per  week,  there  being  36  to  the  dozen,  the  runner  has  to  carry  two  at  a 
time  twice  over  to  the  shelves  in  the  stove,  averaging  the  distance  at  five  yards,  he  travels  in 
10^  hours  4680  yards — besides  this  he  has  to  climb  two  or  three  steps,  half  these  journeys, 
and  wedges  clay  between.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  arc  diminutive  and  sickly  ? 
10  There  are  many  men  wlio  neglect  their  work  on  Monday  and  Tiie.sday,  and  therefore  work 
15  or  16  hours  a-day,  making  their  children  work  with  them.  The  children  are  very  ignorant; 
very  few  can  either  read  or  write;  of  course  consequent  upon  their  coming  so  early.  1 wish 
you  success  in  this  misrion  of  mercy : the  measure  is  a great  one  ! 

Llijar  Hcjoubs, 

15  For  self  and  Brothers  present. 

No.  213. — Charles  Bullock,  aged  11: — 

I am  a runner  of  moulds  for  Absolem  Stubbs ; I cannot  read  or  write ; I come  in 
the  morning  at  sis,  go  home  at  eight,  six,  and  seven.  I get  2r.  6cf.  a-week ; father  is  an  en- 
gine tender,  always  in  work;  mother  stays  at  home;  I have  three  brothers  and  one  sister: 
so  one  works  at  the  pit,  tuther  two  go  to  school;  sister  is  burnisher. 

No.  214. — Mary  Seadon,  aged  46 : — 

I have  been  a paintresa  since  I was  1 0 years  old  ; in  this  firm  20  years.  1 have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  girls’  room  ; there  are  13  unacr  13  years  of  age,  out  of  these  three  cannot  read  ; 
the  vest  can  a little,  and  write  a little;  they  all  go  to  Sunday-school.  My  opinion  of  the 
21  general  character  of  them  is,  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  set ; they  arc  as  well  clothed  and 
fed,  and  conducted  well. 


STAvroADSHiaa 

PorrzRuts. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Serhen,  Esq. 

No.  212. 


No.  213. 


No.  214. 


National  Day-School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Tunstall. 

No.  215. — Elijah  Simpson,  aged  20: — 

I have  been  master  of  this  school  since  it  was  built  at  Christmas,  1840  ; was  trained  for  No.  216. 
3^J  the  appointment  at  the  National  School  under  Mr.  Andrews,  at  Shelton,  who  was  previously 
named  for  qualification.  We  have  12u  boys,  and  the  mistress  now  present,  Hannah  Gill, 
has  208  girls  ; the  mistress  was  trained  at  Newcastle  National  Scliool,  under  Miss  Wright ; 
the  system  of  both  schools  is  the  same,  namely,  Dr.  Bells,  and  consists  in  reading,  writing, 
cyphering,  and  Church  catechism  ; and  in  the  girls’  room  there  is  taught,  in  addition,  hem- 
33  ming,  sewing,  knitting,  and  marking.  W’e  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  no 
endowment;  the  children  meet  at  mne  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  twelve;  meet  again  at 
half- past  one,  and  leave  at  four  throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturdays : we  have  no  school 
on  that  day.  At  Christmas  there  is  one  week  holiday,  and  one  on  each  of  the  two  wakes, 

Stoke  and  Tunstall ; the  childi-en  pay  2d.  per  week  towards  their  education  ; there  are  not  move 
40  than  70  girls  in  daily  attendance,  and  95  boys ; tlieir  absence  is  attributable  to  their  want  of 
clothing,  and  depression  of  trade  ; they  are  pretty  well  conducted,  although  they  are  very, 
ven*  ignoi*ant 

Feb.  23rd.  (Signed)  Hannah  Gill  and  Elijah  Simpson, 

Mistress  and  Master. 

4»  I have  heard  the  foregoing  evidence  read,  and  accord  my  approval  of  it,  but  would  add  that 
in  addition  to  the  causes  assigned  to  the  absence  of  children,  that  it  is,  in  many  instances,  con- 
sequent upon  the  indiifereoce  of  parents,  who,  ignorant  themselves,  care  so  little  about  their 
children.  I have  applied  for  maps,  with  a view  of  giving  instruction  in  Geography  myself. 

I examine  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  classes  weekly,  and  watch  the  progress  of  all 
50  of  them. 

(Signed)  Theophilds  Campbell,  Incumbent. 

This  is  the  same  building  in  which  the  Sunday-school  is  held ; it  is  neat,  clean,  lofty,  airy  ; 
well  ventilated  and  wholesome.  The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  appears  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  : and  the  order  and  decorum  which  is  observed 
35  amongst  tliem  reflects  great  credit  on  his  zeal  and  assiduity. 


Infant  Day-School,  Tunstall. 

No.  216. — Jane  Broadkurst: — 

I am  mistress  of  this  school,  which  is  supported  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  con-  No.  21S. 
tributions,  and  partly  by  a tea-party  held  annually  ; I have  37  names  on  the  books,  but  there 
twe  not  more  than  28  children  in  da'dy  attendance.  I received  instruction  at  an  infant  school 
before  I came  here  to  qualify  me  for  the  appointment;  the  system  I pursue  is  that  of 
Bilby  and  Ridgeway’s,  the  same  I believe  adopted  in  all  othex*  schools  of  the  same  kind.  My 
*»lary  of  5i.  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  W the  treasurer,  who  is  appointed  an- 
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mially  at  a public  meeting.  I get  besides  that  the  children’s  pence  of  2d  each  per  week.  The 
absence  of  those  who  are  not  now  present  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cold  weather,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  inability  of  parents  paying  for  them,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  times. 

(Signed)  Jane  Broadhurst. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  immense  rooms  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Sunday  School,  and  5 
would  hold  at  least  300  children.  It  is  well  liglited,  ventilated,  and  warmed. 

No.  217. — Samuel  Goddard,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Union  : — 

T have  been  in  practice  in  Burslem  now  13  years  ; was  elected  surgeon  to  the  parish  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Ball,  in  1834,  and  have  continued  in  this  capacity  to  the  present  period; 
my  practice  has  been  considerably  with  the  working  population  of  Burslem  and  its  neighbour’  10 
hooci.  Tiic  usual  diseases  that  come  under  my  treatment  as  resulting  fruin  the  processes 
carried  on  in  the  manuffictories  are  those  of  colica  pictonuin,  obstinate  constipations  of  the 
bowel?,  and  a multitude  of  others  such  as  paralysis  and  convulsions.  They  are  not. 
however,  so  abundant  now  as  they  used  to  bo,  on  account  of  the  additional  enreof  the  masters, 
and  the  climiiiished  quantity  of  deleterious  ingredients  in  the  dip.  1 have  now  two  cases  under  13 
treatment  r a poor  fellow  by  the  name  of  Baskerfickl  at  Dale  Ilall  has  sufl’ered  lately,  and  is 
obliged  to  give  lip  his  employment  in  consequenco.  John  Finn,  another  dipper,  is  disabled 
from  paralysis  of  the  hands,  ’I  do  not  think  many  children  under  13  are  employed  in  these 
departments.  The  greatest  number  that  you  will  find  working  together  are  boys  in  the  plate- 
makers  roams  and  in  the  saucer-makers;  they  are  called  mould-runners  and  jiggers;  the  20 
small  size  and  heat  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work  occasion  pulmonary  diseases,  as  astlioia, 
phthisis  and  haemoptysis,  especially  in  the  winter,  from  the  sudden  and  great  transition  of 
temperature.  Many  of  these  cases  come  under  my  care ; the  treatment  they  receive  from 
elder  apprentices  is  sometimes  rough  and  brutal ; a ca.se  of  wound  of  the  hand  from  a blow 
inflicted  by  one  of  them  came  under  my  treatment  some  lime  since ; the  parlies  were  obliged  25 
by  the  master  to  pay  my  bill.  Siuce  you  h.ive  been  here  I have  had  many  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  many  workpeople  upon  the  subject  and  propriety  of  restricting  the  working 
hours  of  children,  and  I am  happy  to  say  they  express  themselves  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
believe  it  would  be  considered  a popultur  measure. 

January  29.  3q 


Burslem  Sunday-School,  Wesleyan  New  Connexion,  for  Childfen  of  all 
Denoinimitioiis. 

No.  218. — Joseph  JVood,  aged  53 : — 

No.  21b.  I have  been  the  superintendent  of  this  school  24  years.  It  was  first  established  in  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  whei'e  it  was  conducted  for  a number  of  years.  A dispute  took  Si 
place  between  the  preachers  and  managers  about  six  years  ago  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
rules  adopted  by  the  conference,  whicli  ended  in  the  trustees  expelling  us  from  the  premises 
which  we  previously  occupied.  This  dispute  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  building  fora 
school  to  be  conducted  under  the  former  system  of  management..  At  that  time  about  1700 
children  of  both  sexes  attended  it  under  the  tuition  of  240  teachers ; we  have  continued  our  40 
efforts  ever  since,  and  now  number  539  boys,  with  93  teachers;  and  728  girls,  with  107 
teachers:  there  is  besides  this  number  a class  of  adults  of  30.  The  building  stood  us  in 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.,  out  of  which  we  have  paid  a considerable  sum,  and  stand  indebted 
in  the  amount  of  2093/.  15s.  The  only  means  we  have  of  defraying  tins  is  by  annual  collec- 
tions and  voluntary  contributions.  Our  current  expenses  are  considerable  for  books,  coals,  &c.,  45 
which  is  also  paid  by  the  like  means.  Tlie  system  of  education  pursued  is  in  part  upon  the 
Lancasterian  and  part  upon  the  collective  or  catechetical  principle.  The  children  meet  at 
half-past  ten  and  continue  till  twelve,  meet  again  at  two  .and  continue  till  four,  attending  both 
before  and  after  the  religious  worship  of  the  chapel ; we  admit  them  at  five  years  old,  and 
often  before,  and  continue  them  ns  long  as  they  like  to  remain.  We  have  no  day-school  at  50 
present,  when  however  the  debt  is  paid  off  we  hope  to  establish  one,  and  support  it  by  the  seat 
«nts  of  the  gallery.  The  greatest  number  of  these  children  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring 
information  but  by  their  Sunday  schools,  in  consequence  of  their  being  taken  so  early  to  work 
at  the  factories.  1 do  not  see  much  difference  in  the  comparative  educational  conditioa  of  the 
children  of  the  Sunday  and  day-schools,  for  this  reason,  that  the  time  the  latter  devote  to  it  55 
is  limited  and  during  their  infancy,  and  except  followed  up  by  the  former  is  of  very  little  use 
to  them.  I think  the  potters’  children  are  above  par — 1 mean  those  who  do  attend  school : 
but  there  is  a vast  number  who  are  ignorant,  grossly  ignorant,  who  attend  nowhere;  this 
nsiilts  in  some  instances  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  in  others  from  their  extravagance, 
in  many  from  their  total  indifference  to  religious  or  secular  education. 

We  have  a library  attached  to  the  school  accessible  to  the  writing  and  Bible  classes ; the 
books  are  of  liistory  and  biography  ; immoral  works  are  excluded. 

(Signed)  Josiah  Wood- 

I have  heard  this  evidence  of  Josiah  Wood,  and  being  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  fully 
concur  in  it.  w 

(Signed)  William  Molineux. 

This  is  a magnificent  building  of  three  stories,  the  basement  divided  into  two  rooms  for 
boys,  the  one  above  being  occupied  by  girls,  and  the  upper  forming  deep  galleries  occupied 
dui  ing  divine  service.  It  is^very  spacious,  light,  well  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  hot  air  flues. 
January  31. 
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C.iTHOLic  Day-School,  Cobridge,  established  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

No.  219. — Ann  Lymer,  aged  21 : — 

I am  the  mistress  of  this  school,  and  have  held  the  appointment  since  last  May ; iny  mother 
■was  mistress  here  many  years.  There  was  a master  for  the  boys  school,  but  the  fumis  of  the 
5 school  compelled  him  to  leave,  consequently  the  boy’s  school  lias  merged  into  the  girls,  and 
our  number  upon  the  books  score  altogether  88.  The  institution  is  supported  by  a few  sub- 
scriptions; there  are  only  24  in  regular  attendance,  who  pay  2rf.  per  week  towards  their 
education ; many  of  these  do  not  pay  on  account  of  their  poverty.  I have  no  other  income, 
and  what  I receive  does  not  amount  to  more  than  lOl.  a-year  upon  the  average;  this  would 
10  not  alone  support  me,  and  I am  compelled  to  take  in  needlework.  The  school  house  is  in 
great  debt  to  Mr,  Blakewell.  The  system  of  education  is  similar  to  tlie  Lancasterian  ; there 
is  no  form  of  worship  used,  because  we  admit  children  of  all  denominations,  the  greater  part 
of  those  present  are  of  parents  of  other  faiths.  The  hours  of  admitting  them  are  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — five  days  in  the  week.  Tiiere  is  a Sunday  school  held  on 
15  the  same  premises,  but  with  this  I have  nothing  to  do.  The  absence  of  other  children  results 
from  the  poverty  of  parents,  and  of  their  being  taken  early  to  work. 

Ann  Ltmrji. 

This  room  is  on  a very  large  scale,  lofty,  well  ventilated  and  healthy,  capable  of  accommo- 
datiog  at  least  600  children  comfortably  ; there  is  only  24  present. 

20  February  1. 


STJ.FrORl>SKIII£ 

PoTTsaiss. 
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S.  Scriven,  &q 

No.  219. 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Sdnday-School,  Burdem. 

No.  220. — Stephen  Edge,  aged  24 : — 

I am  the  secretary  of  this  school ; have  been  appointed  three  months.  We  have  207  boys  No.  220. 
on  the  books  and  210  girls,  35  teachers  for  the  first,  and  31  for  the  last.  We  have  also 
25  detached  branches  at  Hot  Lane,  with  43  boys  8 teachers,  and  40  girls  with  6 teachers ; and 
at  Dale  Hall,  40  boys  with  5 teachers,  and  32  girls  with  5 teachers.  Tlie  same  system  of 
education  and  management  is  pursued  throughout  and  consists  exclusively  of  religious  in- 
struction; ■writing  is  taught  gratuitously  on  the  following  Monday  nights,  at  which  time  we 
average  about  100  in  attendance.  The  duties  are  opened  with  singing  and  prayer  every 
3D  morning  and  afternoon;  the  time  of  assembling  is  from  nine  to  half-past  ten,  and  again  from 
two  till  four.  The  children  are  always  accompanied  by  their  teachers  to  the  morning  service 
of  the  chapel  adjoining.  There  is  a library  of  books  of  a moral  kind,  to  which  the  senior 
classes  have  access  on  Monday  nights ; the  children  are  chiefly  those  of  workpeople,  and  profit 
considerably  by  the  instruction  conveyed.  The  greatest  part  never  attend  a day-schooj,  but 
S3  obtain  all  they  know  from  tliese  ; we  are  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  voluntary  donations 
after  a sermon  preached  annually,  and  by  religious  friends.  There  is  no  endmvment  of  any 
kind,  or  have  we  any  other  assistance  but  what  i have  named.  Our  funds  have  hitherto  been 
pretty  good,  but  now  are  behind  hand ; there  is  40/.  of  extra  expenses  which  we  incurred 
two  years  ago,  and  tliat  wc  have  a difficulty  in  fetching  up.  Tills  evidence  applies  to  the 
•JO  girls’  schoofas  well  as  to  the  boys’.  I am  secretary  to  both. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Edge,  Secretary. 

This  is  a large  and  commodious  building,  capable  of  containing  1200  or  1400  children, 
with  separate  class  rooms,  all  well  ventilated  and  lofty.  It  is  the  school  from  which  sprung 
the  Burslem  Snvday  Sckocl. 

4i  January  31. 


National  Day-School,  St.  John’s  Church  (Girls),  Burslem. 


No.  221. — Rebecca  Stone,  aged  30  : — 

I have  been  mistress  of  this  school  nearly  six  years;  was  trained  for  qualification  at  the 
Central  Normal  School,  Westminster.  The  system  is  the  same  here  as  there,  namely,  the 
^ Madras  or  Bell’s  system.  T'he  education  consists  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, marking,  and  arithmetic ; the  youngest  child  present  is  five  years  of  age,  the  oldest  now 
present  is  eleven.  We  have  90  on  the  books,  but  our  average  weekly  attendance  is  GO.  The 
absence  of  the  rest  is  from  want  of  clothing  and  from  richness  ; times  have  been  very  bad, 
and  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  schooling,  which  is  ‘Id.  per  week  *,  sonic  ladies  pay  for  a 
5 few.  1 do  not  think  they  make  much  progress  in  school,  as  they  ate  taken  away  so  young  to 
^k;  sometimes  they  are%only  here  six  or  nine  months.  The  institution  is  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  contributions ; we  have  no  endowment.  My  salary  from  the  general  fund 
^ 20/-  per  annum,  but  1 receive  the  pence  from  the  children,  which  added,  maxes  it  about 
M x' — *'cver  above  36/.  1 sliould  think  that  this  room  will  comfortably  accommodate  300 

W children. 


Tills  is  an  immense  building  of  three  stories,  the  basement  being  occupied  by  a few  infants, 
the  Mxt  by  the  boys,  and  the  upper  by  the  above  number  of  girls.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  well 
Radiated,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  for  their  purposes.  Children  lookingelean  and  healthy, 
65  want  whitewashing  and  cleansing  : healed  by  stoves, 

rebruary  1. 


No.  221. 
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Wesleyan  Day-School  ('Boys),  Lancasterian,  Burslein. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scritr«n,  Esq 

No.  222. 


No.  222. — Edward  Shelley,  aged  29 : — 

I am  the  master  of  the  boys’  day-school;  we  have  53  now  in  daily  attendance.  I have 
been  15  months  attached  to  it,  and  had  an  education  to  qualify  me  for  the  appointmeat 
at  the  Normal  school  in  the  Borough  Road.  I wa.s  also  miga^ed  for  Sir  C.  E.  Smitli,  S 
for  four  years,  at  Borisen,  in  Novthamptonsliii  e.  This  institution  is  sup^rted  hy  subscrip, 
dons,  and  by  the  payments  of  3d.,  4d.,  and  8<i.,  of  tlie  children,  weekly.  There  is  no  endow- 
ment that  I am  aware  of.  I receive  my  salary  of  65/.  per  annum  froni  the  geoei-al  fund.  The 
children  are  almost  all  of  them  those  of  the  potters;  their  ages  ranging  from  6 to  13.  The 
53  in  attendance  is  not  more  than  half  tlie  number  on  the  books.  I find  we  have  entered  k 
Their  absence  is  attributable  to  poverty  and  sickness,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  negligence 
of  parents.  The  system  of  teaching  is  that  of  the  Laiicasterian,  as  for  as  we  can  carry  it  out, 
but  it  is  limited  for  want  of  funds.  There  arc  no  incl  uslnal  schools  in  the  Pottei-ies.  I have 
seen  some  of  them  at  woi-k  elsewhere,  and  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  doing  much  ^d,as 
leading  to  and  inculcating  habits  of  industry.  I am  about  to  leave  this  on  account  of  the  jj 
of  the  finances ; they  are  so  low  that  the  committee  cannot  keep  the  establishment  up.  There 
is  no  girls’  school,  although  we  have  rooms  enough  to  accommodate  a great  number. 

(Signed)  Edward  Shellet. 

This  is  one  of  four  very  large  rooms,  with  smaller  clans  rooms,  of  a large  detached  building 
belonging  to  the  Weslcyans,  from  which  the  managers  of  the  “ Burslem  Sunday  Schoor  30 
seceded  some  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  Sunday  and  Infant  schools  are  still  held.  The 
rooms  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  their  purposes. 


Free-School  (endowed)  for  Thirty  Boys,  Burslem. 

No.  223. — Josiah  Poieell,  aged  20: — 

No.  223.  I have  been  the  master  of  this  institution  neai-ly  three  years.  Was  educated  under  my  25 

father,  who  was  the  former  master,  and  subsequently  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Baptist 
minister  of  Hanlw.  I was  never  at  cither  of  the  Normal  schools.  It  was  instituted  many 
years  ago  by  a Mr-.  Bourne  and  others,  who  purchased  a small  estate,  tlie  proceeds  of  which 
were  intended  to  be  applied  annually  to  the  education  of  30  poor  boys  of  the  parish;  thdr 
time  of  education  being  limited  to  four  yeans.  The  funds  wein  lo.st  sight  of  for  a long  time,  go 
but  by  the  efforts  of  some  pei'soiis  tho^  were  recovered,  and  the  sciiool-room  built.  Tbe 
trustees  allow  me  the  privilege  of  educating  a.  number  of  other  children  for  ray  own  profit,  as 
the  amount  now  allowed  me  is  but  10/.  IOj.  per  annum.  There  is,  for  this  reason,  only  12 
boys  on  the  endowment ; all  the  rest  amounting  to  20,  at  their  own  expense,  and  my  profit. 
The  trustees  are  nursing  the  funds  to  pay  the  building  debt,  and  tlicn  I am  to  receive  the  35 
whole  proceeds  of  the  estate,  subject  to  a deduction  for  the  current  yearly  expenses.  I have 
never  received  hitherto,  together  with  the  sums  I’rom  my  own  pupils,  more  than  25/.  We 
adopt  no  particular  system  of  teaching  : wc  have  110  classes.  1 leach  reading,  writing,  spell* 
ing,  cyphering,  and  grammar.  There  is  no  kind  of  religious  instruction  imparted,  except 
that  embodied  in  the  Chui'ch  Catechism,  and  a lesson  from  the  Bible.  40 

(Signed)  Jos.  W.  Powell. 

This  is  a neat  building,  with  one  room  only,  but  in  a very  dirty,  damp,  and  careless  state 
within.  Cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  order  or  management. 

February  2nd. 


Wesleyan  Infant  Day-School,  Burslem.  ^ 

No.  224. — Ann  Cowley^  aged  27 

No.  22-!.  I am  the  mistress  of  the  Infant  school.  We  have  been  established  only  three  months.  I 

was  elected  at  the  opening.  We  have  52  children  on  the  books  ; 27  only  in  attendance ; the 
abscuce  of  the  rest  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  weather,  and  some  cases  of  sickness.  The 
system  of  teaching  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  all  other  infant  schools.  We  are  supported  59 
by  subscriptions,  and  by  the  payments  of  the  children  of  3rf.  per  week : these  sums  are  thro^ 
into  the  general  fund,  My  salary  is  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  committee,  and  amounts  to  35(. 
per  annum.  The  voungest  child  present  is  one  year  and  nine  months  old;  the  oldest  six  yrajs. 
We  take  them  under  seven.  T receivedan  education  to  qualify  me  for  this  appointment  at  Mr- 
Brown’s,  of  Nottingham,  who  now  keeps  an  infant  school  in  London. 

(Signed)  Ann  Cowlbt. 

This  school  is  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  described  before- 
The  children  all  look  healthy  and  clean. 
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National  Sunday-School,  St.  Paul’s  Dale  Hall,  Burslem. 

No.  225. — Spe7icer  Stephenson,  aged  36 : — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  Sunday-school.  We  have  175  girls  on  the 
]}ook3  with  20  female  teachers ; 124  boys,  with  23  male  teachers.  We  meet  at  nine  o’clock 
5 in  the  morning,  and  teach  till  half  past  ten  ; then  attend  divine  service : we  meet  again  at  half 
past  one,  and  attend  again  the  service  at  three,  except  the  younger  children,  who  go  home. 
We  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations  at  the  church  door  after  a sermon.  Tlie 
numbers  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  six  months,  and  the  expenses  with  it.  The  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  strictly  religious  ; the  only  books  used  being  the  Bible,  Testament,  and 
10  Church  Catechism,  and  Sdiool  Society  books.  No  writing  on  Sundays,  but  instruction  is 
given  gi'atuitously  on  Monday  nights.  Our  funds  are  very  low  : in  fact  we  have  none. 

(Signed)  Spencer  Stephenson. 

February  7 th. 


STA.VFORoaaiBS 

PoTiBams 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

5.  Seriven,  fisq. 

No.  225. 


No.  226. — Elijah  Clark,  aged  31  : — 

la  I am  the  master  of  St.  Paul’s  National  Day-School.  I received  instructions  to  qualify  me  No.  386. 
for  the  appointment  at  the  National  School  at  Newcastle.  We  have  on  the  books  164  boys, 
and  40  girls.  We  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  by  the  payments  of  the 
children  of  2d.,  3d.,  4d.,  or  6d.  per  week  : many  come  free  (M).  My  salary  has  hitherto 
depended  upon  the  mimlDer  of  children,  but  I am  in  future  promised  50/.  per  annum  from 
80  the  general  fund.  I'he  children  are  not  so  regular  in  their  attendance  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
this  results  from  their  too  early  employment  in  the  works.  Sarah  Beech,  now  present,  is 
mistress  of  the  Infant  School,  wnich  is  held  in  the  same  room  with  the  elder  girls,  for  want  of 
another.  The  infants  number  on  tlie  books  118.  Vi'e  are  only  in  debt  as  far  ns  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year  is  concerned.  There  are  40  boys  and  40  girls  clothed  by  voluntary  con- 
25  trioutions;  they  could  not  else  attend,  as  their  friends  are  poor.  The  majority  are  potters’ 
riuldren;  their  characters  are  good  enough,  except  that  they  are  rough  and  rude.  I cannot 
say  so  much  for  their  parents,  who  are  ignorant  and  bad. 

Sarah  Burt. 

(Signed)  Elua.b  Clark. 


so  St.  John’s  Church  Infant  School,  Burslem. 

No.  227. — Jane  Shirwin,  aged  22 : — 

This  Infant  school  was  established  in  1832,  and  is  supported  by  contributions  and  the  pay-  No.  827. 
ments  of  children.  We  have  67  present,  whose  ages  vary  from  18  months  to  eight  years, 
and  120  on  the  books.  They  are  mixed,  boys  and  girls.  I have  been  mistress  four  years; 

^ was  the  assistant  teacher  four  years;  had  no  particular  training  elsewhere,  but  the  former 
mistress,  whose  assistant  I was,  had  at  the  central  school.  The  children  come  at  nine,  and 
leave  at  12 ; come  again  at  two  j leave  at  four  in  winter,  and  five  in  the  summer.  The  edu- 
cation consists  of  reading,  spelling,  sewing,  and  knitting,  with  exercises  in  multiplication.  My 
salary  is  paid  by  the  children’s  pence  of  2d.  per  week.  The  rest,  10s.  per  week,  is  made  up  by  a 
^ committee  of  ladies  out  of  the  general  fund  ; the  children  are  very  irr^ulor  in  their  payments ; 

I believe  the  bad  state  of  tlie  times  is  the  chief  cause  of  this. 

Tills  room  on  the  ground  floor  would  hold  400  comfortably  ; is  in  good  order,  and  well 
ventilated.  The  mistress  is  zealous  and  persevering,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the  pro- 
Bciency  of  her  pupils. 

February  8tn. 


St.  John’s  Church  National  School  (Boys),  Burslem. 

No.  228. — Charlen  Harries,  aged  24 : — 

1 have  been  the  master  of  this  school  12  months ; was  trained  for  qualiflealion  under  Mr 
^ Andrews,  the  master  of  National  School  at  Shelton,  upon  Bell’s  system.  We  have  had  75 
on  the  books ; the  average  attendance  being  60 ; before  the  Christmas  holidays  we  averaged 
75;  many  of  them  have  since  gone  to  work;  the  oldest  lx>y  is  eleven,  the  youngest  four. 
We  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  collections  in  the  church  after  a sermon. 
My  saltu-y  is  25/.  a year  from  tlie  general  fund,  in  addition  to  the  boys’  payments  of  2d. 
s5  which  amounts  altogetlier  to  50/.,  or  thereabouts.  The  hours  oi  attendance  are  from 

nine  to  12  in  die  morniug,  and  from  two  to  four,  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer.  The  books 
are  the  Scriptures,  Abridgments  of  the  Bible,  Miracles,  History  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
^e.  We  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The  duties  of  the  day  are  opened 
hy  reading  a collect,  and  singing,  and  close  in  the  same  wav.  The  boys  are  generally  pot- 
teitf  children  ; they  come  pretty  well  clothed ; some  are  fcadly  off.  I think  they  would 
make  progress  if  they  remained  longer  at  school,  but  they  go  to  the  works  os  soon  as  eight 
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or  niiie.years  of  age.  My  opinion  of  schools  liere  is  that  the  Sunday-schools  are  doing  muc|j 
good  : we  should  ao  more  if  the  time  of  education  was  enforced  and  continued  longer.  * 

(Signed)  Charles  Herkus. 

An  excellent  room,  forming  the  upper  story  of  the  huilcling,  in  which  the  Girls’  and  Infant 
schools  are  held,  capable  of  containing  300  or  dOO  children. 


Evidence  of  the  Iiicumhent  of  Tunstall. 

No.  229. — Rev.  Theopliilus  Campbell^  nged  29 : — 

No.  229.  I am  the  incumbent  of  this  district  parish  of  Tunstall ; have  resided  hereabout  two  years- 

the  population  of  the  parish  is  estimated  at  9000;  the  township  about  7000.  We  have  one 
church  l ecently  erected,  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  one  of  the  New  Connexion,  and  one  of  the  ij 
Primitives,  to  each  place  there  is  attached  a Simcky-school.  There  is  one  National  Church 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  each  having  their  separate  rooms  and  teachers;  it  is  alwavs  the 
practice  for  them  to  attend,  with  few  exceptions,  divine  service  in  the  church;  children  of 
dissenters  go  elsewhere.  My  opinion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  children  of  this  parish 
is,  tlmt  it  is  so  low  that  I do  not  think  it  could  bo  much  worse  ; I have  been  obliged  to  dis-  15 
cai-d  many  young  girls  for  pregnancy,  and  what  makes  it  more  lamentable  is  that  they  do  not 
look  upon  this  as  sinful.  The  men  whom  they  afterwards  marry  consider  it  no  iinpediraent 
to  the  rite  if  they  have  had  one  or  two  bastards  by  others — I give  you  an  instance:— 

A woman  said  to  me  a few  days  ago,  Y ou  have  one  of  my  sons  in  your  scfiool ; Have  I ? I re- 
plied ; Yes,  I had  him  by  another  man — lior  husband  stood  by.  Indeed  the  indecea-  M 
cies  I often  meet  with  are  too  disgusting  to  name.  Girls  of  10,  12,  and  14,  speak  of 
going  to  the  petty  as  a thing  of  course ; I l>elieve  this  results  from  the  common  prac- 
tice in  the  factones  of  having  places  in  use  for  both  sexes,  and  much  exposed.  My 
conviction  is  that  children  are  taken  much  too  early  to  work,  and  before  they  have  received 
sufbeient  impressions  of  religion  and  morality  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  temptations  25 
that  are  constantly  thrown  in  their  way.  I think  that  if  they  were  prevented  by  some 
legislative  enactment  from  going  to  work  so  young,  that  it  would  do  more  for  the  rijing 
generation  than  all  the  restrictions  that  could  be  placed  U])on  them  with  regard  to  the  Iwurs 
of  work ; although  I condemn  the  practice  of  working  late  hours,  for  girls  especially ; I know 
that  in  many  instances  they  are  waylaid  by  older  boys  on  their  n)ad  home,  and  often  foil  30 
victims  to  their  vile  treacheries.  I would  direct  your  attention  to  the  practice  of  paying  wages 
at  public  houses,  it  leads  to  great  evils,  as  early  drunkenness  and  vice.  Cliildren  have  sometimes 
to  wait  a long  time  for  their  p.iy  : the  general  rule  is  tliat  each  party  is  expected  to  expend  so 
much  for  drink,  whether  they  take  or  Jiot.  Other  evils  result  from  the  negligence  of  parents, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  l.r,  a week  obtained  by  infant  lalxsur,  sacritico  the  best  interests  of  theii  85 
children  and  their  health.  I have  a scIiodI  on  Monday  evenings  for  girls;  they  attend  well, 
and  generally  regular,  because  their  hours  of  laboiu-  terminating  at  six  o’clock  enable  them  to 
do  so;  I have  another  on  Tuesday  evenings  for  boys,  but  they  do  not  attend  well,  because 
their  working  hours  are  prolonged  till  late ; there  i.s  little  work  done  ever  on  Mondays.  We 
are  building  a church  ana  sclioolliouse  at  Golden  Hill  ; the  condition  of  the  young  children  40 
there  is  still  more  lamentable. 

(Signed)  Theopii.  Campbell,  Incumbent. 

This  National  School  is  a substantial,  neat  and  commodious  building,  with  two  rooms  and 
offices — lofty,  wdl  ventilated,  warm  and  healthy.  The  Sunday-school  is  held  here  as  wdl  as 
the  day-school.  45 


Mr.  Goodfellow’s  School  (Building  establislmd  iu  1766),  Cobridge. 

No.  230. — Mr.  John  GoadfeUow,  Master: — 

No.  230.  Ihis  school-room  was  established  by  private  subscription  in  1766,  and  used. — At  this  mo* 

ment  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  the  master,  that  we  should  go  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Hales,  the  U-ustee.  “ 

No.  231. — Mr.  Lewis  G.  Hales : — 

No.  231.  I am  a trustee  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  year  1765  ; a subscription  was 

entered  into  by  the  iahabitanis  of  Cobridge  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a public  room  forpublw 
meetings,  tuid  a school-room  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  village  and  neighbour- 
hood.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  he  pays  a rent  to  me,  or  has  to  do  so  at  the 
expiration  of  12  months,  of  51.,  which  I find  hardly  enough  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There  are 
now  20  scholare  educated  in  it  at  their  own  expence  ; Mr.  Goodfellow  derives  the  profits  and 
emoluments  arising  out  of  it.  There  was  a committee  appointed  to  the  management 
vears  but  they  are  all  dead,  the  whole  management  consequently  devolves  on  me  and  Mr- 
John  Hales ; I believe  I was  appointed  in  the  original  trust  deed  with  the  others,  but  I <a°*  " 
not  find  the  deeds,  and  therefore  cannot  say  with  certainty. 


STAF?Oai>SKtaE 

PoTTxaiss. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 
S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

Na  228. 
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Letter  from  Incumbent  of  Cobridge. 

No.  232. — Jlev-  Thomas  Reddall: — 

SiR>  13. 

Wv  connection  with  the  district  attached  to  the  church  of  which  I am  the  minister  has  been 
5 so  recently  formed,  and  my  means  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  respecting  it 
have  hitherto  hcen  so  confined,  that  I fear  I cannot  furnish  you  with  any  intelligence  that  will 
he  of  material  importance  to  you  in  tlie  prosecution  of  those  interesting  enquiries  to  which 
your  time  and  energies  are  devoted.  Brief  and  contracted,  however,  as  it  must  necessarily  be, 
U may  probably  serve  to  give  additional  force  to  the  correctness  of  that  information  which  3*ou 
10  havealready  succeeded  in  acquiring,  and  as  such  I freely  give  you  the  benefit  of  it.  I must 
candidly  confess  that  I think  the  state  of  morals  in  this  neighbourhood  to  be  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  appalling  kind.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  moral 
principle  is  a thing,  genernlly  speaking,  unknown  ! totally  extinct — I mean  among  the  lower 
classes ; adultery,  fornication,  drunkenness,  and  every  species  of  vice  and  profligacy  are  prac- 
15  lised  to  an  extent  that  it  is  awful  to  contemplate : and  yet  those  who  arc  living  in  the  constant 
indulgence  of  these  vices  are  not,  or  seem  not  to  be  sensible  that  they  are  guilty  of  any  moral 
delinquency.  Sir,  the  cause  of  all  this  evil  can  only  be  counteracted,  this  awful  state  of  things 
can  only  be  remedied  by  giving  the  rising  generation  a good,  sound,  and  relisious  education 
during  the  period  of  childhood  and  early  youth.  The  present  and  each  preceding  generation 
20  have  not  been  properly  educated  ; in  early  years  they  were  not  sent  to  day  schooTs,  and  they 
seldom  in  after-life  frequented  any  place  of  public  worship  ; the  natural  consequence  has  been 
wbat  we  daily  witness,  that  having  grown  up  almost  in  a state  of  nature  they  live  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  all  their  evil  appetites  aad  passions.  You 
must.  Sir,  have  ascertained,  during  the  progress  of  your  inquiries,  that  the  children  of  the 
25  poor  are  put  out  to  work  at  an  early  period  of  life  j many  and  grievous  evils,  both  to  the 
children  and  parents,  arise  from  this  sad  practice.  Take  a family  consisting  of  father  and  mother 
and  six  children — m many  cases  the  children  will  earn  almost  enough  to  support  the  whole 
family — and  whatever  the’  parents  gain  besides  is  generally  spent  at  the  alehouse ; thus  the 
parents’  means  of  vice  are  increased  at  the  expense,  if  not  in  the  destruction,  of  the  physical 
30  neakh  ami  strength  of  their  children.  But  the  consequences  to  the  children  end  not  bere  : 
being  put  out  so  early  to  work  they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  that  education  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  them,  not  merely  as  members  of  civilized  sodety,  but  as  candidates  for  a 
blessed  immortality  : nay  more,  they  imbibe  with  the  very  dew  of  their  youth  the  poison  of 
ungodliness  and  infidelity;  they  breathe  all  the  sweetness  of  ilieir  childhood  in  an  impure  and 
35  deadly  atmosphere;  they  are  nursed  in  vice,  they  are  schooled  in  every  species  of  immorality, 
so  that  at  the  age  bf  12  or  14  th^  are,  both  boys  and  girls,  the  most  finished  profligates; 
they  are  as  it  were  grey-headed,  if  not  in  the  practice,  at  least  in  the  knowledge  of  wickedness. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Thos.  Rwddall,  Incumbent  of  Cobridge. 
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colltioled  .bv 
S.  Sicrivmy  E’q. 

Na  232. 


No.  233. — Rev.  John  Noble,  Curate  of  Burslem  : — 

1 am  the  curate  of  Burdem.  Have  been  a minister  of  the  parish  for  the  last  seven  years, 
during  which  time  I have  lived  among  the  people.  My  opinion  of  the  moral  condidoi)  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  manufactories,  and  in  the  parish  generally,  is,  that  it  is  certainly 
45  inferior  to  that  of  some  agrirAilliiral  places  with  which  I have  been  acquainted.  I think  it, 
however,  superior  to  many  other  manufacturing  places  with  which  I have  been  acquainted,—- 
as  Notlingharo,  Leicester,  and  in  a less  degree,  Manchester.  The  children  here  are  superior 
to  tlie  children  there,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  The  provisions  made  here  for  the  religious 
instruction  and  moral  training  are  the  National  and  Infant  schools  connected  with  the  churches, 
50  and  Sunday-schools  connected  with  all  the  other  places  of  worship?  As  near  as  i can  guess, 
without  reference  to  the  books  of  each  school,  I should  say  that  there  was  4000  children  edu- 
cated in  them.  In  a few  of  the  dissenting  schools  writing  is  taught  on  the  Sabbath  ; not  in  the 
Church  or  Wesleyan  schools  ; and,  with  one  exception,  the  children,  1 believe,  are  taken  to  a 
place  of  worship. 

55  The  day-schools  are  not  numerously  attended;  and  those  children  that  are  instructed  in 
them  are  too  young  to  make  much  progress.  Probably  upwards  of  600  cliildreu  are  taught  in 
the  day-schools  of  the  parish.  They  generally  come  at  about  five  years  of  age,  and  seldom 
remain  more  than  a year  or  two  under  instruction,  when  lliey  arc  taken  to  work  in  the 
potteries.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  religious,  chiefly  ; though  writing  and  arith- 
50  nietic  are  taught  to  a certain  degree  to  the  boys,  and  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls.  The 
clergy  superintend  the  schools  connected  with  the  Establishment.  T'here  ore  no  industrial  or 
free  schools  that  I am  aware  of,  with  the  exception  of  a small  free-school,  witli  a poor  endow- 
ment, which  is  scarcely  known  in  the  place. 

I have  said  that  I consider  the  moral  condition  of  the  children  superior  to  that  of  several  of 
55  the  manufacturing  towns  with  which  I have  been  acquainted  ; and  I ascribe  it  to  the  following 
causes: — First,  from  the  generality  of  tlie  children  attending  Sunday-schools,  at  le.nst  those 
under  9 or  10  years  of  age.  Secondly,  from  the  female  character  being  higher  than  in  some 
other  places.  1 have  frequently  made  it  my  business  to  search  after  houses  of  ill  fame : i have 
never  been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  or  two  amidst  a population  of  15,000 ; and  when 
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No.  233. 


discoveied  I fouud  »o  difficulty  in  putting  them  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  landlord  or  proprie- 
tor of  the  house.  Before  marriage  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  female  is  pregnant; 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  such  cases  the  parlies  jnarry,  so  that  the  real  consequences  of 
prostitution  are  very  little  known,  and  perhaps  almost  entirely  confined  to  a higher  class  of 
men.  This  greatly  preserves  both  the  healtli  and  morals  of  the  young  children.  Though  ia  $ 
prosperous  times  there  is  a great  amount  of  drunkenness  among  men,  yet  they  are  generally 
honest  and  kind-hearted,  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  1 have  reason  to  consider  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  here  in  a favourable  poiut  of  view;  and  though  we  have  occasioually 
very  bad  cases  of  immoTCility  and  delinquency,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  where  many 
half-starved  families  come  in  hopes  of  finding  employment,  especially  iiinerating  Irish  people,  lo 
whose  children  have  been  instructed  only  how  to  lie  and  beg,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants ; and  I can  never  forget  the  patience  and  honesty  with  which,  in  1837 
and  1838,  when  multitudes  of  families  were  absolutely  wanting  bread,  they  suffered  or  many 
months  without  any  outbreak  of  popular  violence,  or  any  increase  of  theft  or  crime. 

(Signed)  J.  Noble,  Curate,  Burslem.  ]_5, 

February  13th. 


No.  234. — Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  Clerk  to  the  Board  ofGuardians,  Burslem  Union;-- 

No.  234.  I have  been  connected  with  the  parochial  matters  of  this  district  for  the  last  twelve  years, 

and  have  had,  from  the  offices  I have  held,  opportunities  of  making  myself  acquainted  with 
the  character,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  populalion,and  more  especially  20 
with  the  applicants  for  parochial  relief.  The  great  majority  of  such  applicants  have  been  those 
who  have  indulged  iu  habits  of  inlemperauce,  extravagance,  and  improvidence,  and  whose 
children,  geuerolly  speaking,  are  entirely  unable  either  to  read  or  write.  It  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  such  parties,  while  in  regular  work,  to  be  fasting  and  drinking  for  the  “ week’s 
end,”  and  perhaps  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  and  the  lernaiuder  of  the  week,  for  them  and  their  25 
families  to  be  wiUsout  food,  unless  they  can  obtain  it  by  a visit  to  the  pawnbroker’s,  or  from 
the  parochial  authorities.  The  children  of  course  are  always  ragged,  filthy,  and  diseased.  It 
was  no  uncommou  thing,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor  Law  into  this  district, 
for  such  characters  lo  apply  for  and  obtain  assistance  from  the  parish  funds,  while  partially  at 
work.  The  parly  would  present  himself  in  his  working  dress  before  the  committee  on  " board  ” 30 
day,  and  state  that  be  should  only  have  two  or  three  days’  work  for  that  week,  and  should  need 
some  assistance  for  the  support  of  his  family  frocn  the  overseers.  This  statement  was  perhaps 
corroborated,  and  the  relief  would  be  allowed  in  aid  of  wages,  and  be  a direct  bounty  upon 
pauperism.  During  any  of  the  temporary  stoppages  of  the  manufactories,  any  holiday-time, 
as  the  wakes  or  races,  or  stoppage  of  the  canal  by  frosts,  See.,  applications  for  relief  were  very  gj 
numerous,  and  almost  always  by  a certain  class ; and  tlicy  generally  obtained  relief.  The  poor- 
rate  was  raised  for  tlieir  support,  for  they  were  poor  and  their  families  were  naked  and  starving; 
and  it  would  be  much  more  economical  to  relieve  them  out  of  the  workhouse  than  in,  where 
they  might  remain  nobody  knew  how  long.  Such  were  generally  the  arguments  used,  and 
thus  out-relief  was  afforded,  which  cramped  their  energies,  encouraged  their  habits  of  intern-  40 
perauce  and  dependence  upon  the  pour-rales,  made  up  for  their  lack  of  industry,  diligence, 
and  care ; while  their  children  were  regularly  trained  for  pauperism.  Such  was  literally  their 
case  in  many  instances.  This  stale  of  things,  however,  is  no  longer  carried  on,  as  far  as 
parochial  relief  is  concerned ; the  introduction  of  the  new  law,  and  the  various  regulations  of 
the  commissioners,  has  had  a very  salutary  and  beneficial  effect.  The  applications  for  relief  45 
under  even  severe  and  continued  depressions  of  trade  are  far  less  numerous  ; and  the  persons 
who  formerly  depended  solely  upon  the  poor-rates  are  now  thrown  upon  their  own  energies 
and  resources ; habits  of  frugality,  care,  and  forethought  are  being  called  forth  into  actioa; 
and  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  1 believe  considerably  improved.  It  is  a fact  which  I have 
observed,  that  almost  all  the  children  admitted  into  the  Union  workhouse,  either  with  or  with-  511 
out  parents,  are  very  ignorant,  and  unable  either  to  read  or  write ; and  I believe  that  on  con- 
trasting the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  children  in  the  Union-house,  orphans,  fatherless, 
and  others,  who  have  been  iu  the  house  some  time,  with  children  of  a similar  age  out  of  the 
house,  and  employed  in  manufactories,  will  be  found  much  superior.  The  system  of  religious, 
moral,  and  industrial  training  there  pursued  have,  and  must  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  theh  55 
future  destinies.  With  reference  to  the  children  of  both  sexes  employed  in  our  manufactories, 
it  is  with  pain  I have  witnessed  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  system  as  it  has  iiitherto  existed, 
and  which  appears  to  me  fraught  with  incalculable  evils,  both  physical  and  moral, — the  bane- 
ful influence  of  bad  examples  constantly  before  them, — the  system  of  training  to  which  many  , 
of  them  are  subject, — the  comiuuance  of  their  labour  for  so  many  hours  per  day,  and  the  60 
physical  exhaustion  consequent  thereon,  which  sends  them  home  in  the  evening  weary  ; often 
^ much  so  that  they  fall  asleep  before  they  have  partaken  of  the  food  prepared  for  them. 
This  I have  more  than  once  witnessed;  nil  which  leaves  them  without  opportunity  of  expand- 
ing or  improving  their  intellects,  or  of  even  acquiring  useful  or  practical  knowledge.  And,  Sir, 
it  is  notorious  in  this  district,  that  with  reference  to  a great  majority  of  the  girls  trained  and  6» 
employed  in  the  factories,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  domestic  duties,  and  are  quit®  anable 
to  make  or  mend  their  own  apparel  or  that  of  their  family ; cannot  make  their  own  bread  or 
cook  tlieir  own  victuals;  and  when  they  arrive  at  womanhood  are  quite  disqualified  from  pro- 
perly filling  those  most  important  domestic  stations  which  Provklence  intended  they  should 
adorn,  namely,  that  of  either  servant,  wife,  or  mother.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions ; but  these  do  not  arise  out  of  the  system.  The  Sabbath  schools  that  are  established  are 
liberally  supported  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood  ; they  have  done  and  are  doing  much  goo 
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in  conveying  religious  and  moral  uistruclion  to  the  rising  generation  ; but  much  of  wliat  is 
gained  on  the  Sabbaili  is  counteracted  and  lost  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  But  how 
many  parents  are  there  that  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  their  chiUireu  to  these  schools,  and  thus 
forego  the  benefits  arising  theiefrom  1 The  children  frequently  come  into  contact  with  base, 
5 profligate,  drunken,  and  irreligious  persons,  and  are  often  compelled  to  lie  onU  deceive.  The 
lessons  of  the  Sabbath  teachers  are  often  derided  and  ridiculed,  and  tlie  children  praised  and 
applauded  iu  proportion  to  their  artfulness  and  deception.  If  necessary,  I could  furnish  you 
with  instances  in  support  of  Uiis.  I have  known  drunken  fellows  flog,  severely  flog,  their  lads 
because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  fabricating  a plausible  story  for  their  master’s  absence  to 
10  the  foreman  or  governor,  while  he  has  been  drinking,  and  the  little  fellows  have  been  obliged 
to  attend  in  die  workshop,  at  the  jigger,  to  hide  their  masters’  faults;  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
have  been  lurking  about  the  beer-shop,  or  sent  for  drink,  or  perhaps  made  drutili  by  these 
besotted  fellows.  1 have  known  men  who  have  been  drinking  for  two  or  three  doys  at  the 
coniniencenieul  of  the  week  work  night  aud  day  for  tlie  remainder,  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
15  and  thus  wrest  from  the  children  who  assist  them  more  labour  than  their  constitutions  will 
bear;  and  serious  diseases  have  often  been  produced  by  such  practices,  There  are  other 
points  of  importance  which  have  probably  come  under  your  notice,  such  as  the  moral  delin- 
quences  and  depravities  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  being 
together  at  seasons  which  are  calculated  to  foster  juvenile  depravity,  and  which  unchecked 
20  must  certainly  lead  to  misery  and  ruin. 

(Signed)  J.  Lowk^es,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardiaos, 

Wolstanton  and  Bursiem  Union. 


February  13th. 
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Wesleyan  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Bursiem. 

25  No.  235.— 3/r.  Joseph  Hawley: — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  the  Girls  and  Boys’ Sunday-school.  We  have  200  boys  and 
200  girls  on  the  books,  with  30  male  and  25  female  teachers.  We  are  supported  by  contri- 
butions, subscriptions,  and  collections,  after  an  annual  sermon,  having  no  endowment  or  other 
meaDs.  There  is  a small  debt  due  just  now.  but  our  income  is  quite  equal  to  our  expendi- 
80  ture.  I allude  to  our  current  expenditure.  There  is  a debt  of  300i.  upon  the  building.  We 
have  been  established  since  1832,  and  have  consirlerably  increased  in  numbers.  There  are 
three  branches,  or  offsets  from  this  school  established  at  Cobridge,  Smallthorn,  and  Dale 
Hall.  There  is  no  particular  system  of  education  followed  up  here;  it  is  chiefly  religious 
instruction,  as  reading  from  the  Bible,  Testament,  and  other  religious  books,  with  .spelling 
35  and  writing.  The  children  meet  at  nine  o’clock,  and  are  taught  till  half-past  ten,  when  they 
attend  the  religious  worship  of  the  chapel,  meet  again  at  one,  and  again  attend  the  chapel  at 
half-past  two.  They  make  considerable  progress;  are  all  lieolthy,  clean,  and  well. 

(Signed)  Josbph  Hawley,  Superintendent. 

February  14th. 


40  Independent  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Bursiem. 

No.  236. — George  MacLachlan,  aged  23 : — 

I am  die  superintendent  of  this  school.  We  have  21  boys  present,  and  29  girls;  but  tliere 
stand  on  the  books  36  boys  and  Q2  girls,  with  8 male,  and  8 female  teachers.  They  usually 
attend  in  full  numbers,  with  not  more  than  five  or  six  absentees.  Their  absence  in  such  nma- 
45  here  to  day  is  on  account  of  the  weather,  and,  in  some  instances,  their  poverty.  We  have 
been  established  about  two  years.  The  children  come  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  aud 
remain  till  half-past  ten  ; they  then  attend  the  worship  of  the  chapel,  under  Mr.  Scholefield ; 
they  meet  again  at  two  in  die  afternoon,  and  remain  till  half-past  three  and  then  break  up 
for  the  day — altogether  having  three  hours  of  education.  We  commence  the  duties  of 
50  die  school  by  singing  and  prayer,  and  terminate  in  the  afternoon  in  like  manner.  This 
will  occupy  on  the  whole  half  an  hour,  leaving  them  two  hours  and  a half.  Our  system 
of  education  is  the  Collective,  or  Gall’s,  consisting  in  questions  and  answers,  explanations  of 
snWeets,  &c.  The  books  used  are  those  recommended  by  the  Sunday-school  Union  for  first 
ana  second  classes,  and  are  the  Bible,  Testament,  spelling-books — no  writing;  but  we  give 
55  gratuitous  instruction  in  writing  on  Monday  evenings.  Our  scholars  are  chiefly  those  who 
attend  day-schools  and  are  tolerably  proficient;  but  my  opinion  of  tlie  children  in  the  potte- 
nes  generally  is  that  diey  are  very  dull  and  ignorant.  The  lower  order  of  them  are  immoral, 
and  tbeir  parents  to : there  is  a little  boy,  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  with  us  who 
swears  like  a trooper — a nice  sharp  boy,  too.  I have  traced  tliis  habit  to  the  parents.  I think 
60  It  a very  general  practice  for  parents  to  bring  them  up  in  bad  habits.  Their  bad  conduct  is 
attributable  to  them. 

Georgb  M'Lachlan. 

February  14th. 
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No.  237.~il/r.  George  liyles,  aged  47,  Inspector  of  Police 

I am  the  Inspector  of  Police  for  the  parish  of  Burslem.  Have  held  the  appointmert  10 
years  last  September.  I was  directed  to  call  on  yon  to  furnish  any  informafion  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  give,  hearing  upon  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  by  John  Ward,  Esq,,  the  hitTh 
constable.orchief  constable.  Ihave  lived  all  my  lifein  Burslein ; wasborn  in  it.  The  natureof  5 
tny  occupation,  during  the  first  period  of  it,  was  that  of  a printer,  afterwards  that  of  a police 
officer.  I am  thorou^ily  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  workmen  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  potting,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  employment  of  children.  The  paper-cut- 
ters  are  little  girls  from  nine  to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  who  come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning, 
occasionally  at  four  and  five,  and  first  begin  by  making  up  the  five,  clean  the  shop,  get  coalsu  l[> 
for  the  day,  get  out  the  ashes,  broken  ware,  and  things  of  that  sort ; some  of  them  fetch  water 
for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  for  washing  ware : on  these  occasions  they  have  a great  deal  to 
carry,  as  one  man  in  a printiiig-i*oom  would  require  at  least  IG  gallons  per  day.  They  are 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  which  some  bring  with  tliem  ; others  go  home.  They  are 
standing  close  by  the  transferer,  or  on  the  move  to  and  fro  the  room  from  the  time  they  15 
airive  to  their  leaving,  except  at  meal  times.  In  instances  where  they  meet  with  cruel  masters 
their  occupations  are  very  laborious.  They  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  seldom  or 
ever  exceed  40  minutes,  and  very  often  not  15,  in  taking  it.  That  which  is  cowridereci  the 
time  for  giving  over  is  six  o'clock ; but  if  the  trade  inquires  it  they  work  up  to  seven,  eight, 
and  sometimes  nine  o’clock : sometimes  they  are  not  well  treated  ; in  many  cases  the  women  20 
transferers  send  them  out  on  their  errands,  necessarily  occupying  the  time  of  the  child,  who, 
on  hei‘  return,  has  to  fetch  it  up  by  hard  labour,  rewai-dcd  oftentimes  by  the  printer  with  a 
flogging,  blows,  or  hard  words,  or  cursing.  In  printing  rooms  there  are  often  four  printers, 
eight  women,  and  four  children  ; they  are  not  particular  as  to  their  language  and  manners— 
whatever  is  going  on  is  frequently  caught  at  by  children  of  tender  years;  vices  soon  take  25 
root ; nature  has  entailed  that  upon  us  all.  For  boys,  I look  upon  it,  that  those  who  attend 
on  the  plate,  saucer,  and  dish  makers,  are  the  worse  schooled  in  the  whole  trade  of  potting, 
\yitli  the  exception  of  oven  hoys.  In  general  there  are  many  boys  together  in  a room,  with, 
perhaps,  half  the  number  of  men  or  more.  Jly  reason  for  saying  that  these  departments  are 
the  worst  schools  is,  that  the  men,  their  masters,  are  of  the  lowest  order.  These  boys  come  in  30 
the  morning  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  get  their  scraps  of  clay  out.  sweep  the  rooms,  and  get  in 
coals  for  the  day,  and  carry  nut  any  portion  of  the  nvister’s  work  completed  on  the  previous 
day,  to  the  green  house,  or  to  the  kiln,  or  to  the  oven,  to  be  placed  in  saggers  for  fiiinv. 
They  then  begin  running  moulds,  turning  jiggw,  or  assist  their  masters  in  fctling  the  wore 
oiF.  They  often  come  to  work  at  five  or  half-past.  Whenever  their  masters  have  neglected  85 
tlieir  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  (and  that  is  a cennnum  occurrence)  they  then  have 
their  boys  at  work  at  four,  and  I have  known  them  tu  begin  at  3 ; they  arc, allowed  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  for  the  same  reasons  the  masters,  as  before  staled, 
require  tliera  invariablv  to  work  during  the  meal  times,  and  continue  them  up  to  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  else  their  hour  would  be  up  to  six.  Some  of  these  ma.stcrs  behave  very  10 
cruelly  to  them  : 1 have  known  rep&ited  instances  wlicii  maHtere,  who  have  been  drinking  the 
day  or  two  days  before,  come  to  work  under  the  eflbets  of  tlrunkonness ; and  when  they  want  • 
a relish,  such  as  a red  herring,  or  something  sharp,  as  vinegar  and  ham,  sent  these  children 
out  to  beg  it  of  any  neighbours,  or  to  commit  potty  thefts  in  the  market-place  at  the  stalls,  w 
gratify  their  appetites.  I know  these  things  of  niy  own  knowledge,  and  speak  as  a noljce 
officer,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  an  operative.  I'll  give  you  an  example.  A child  ot  nine 
or  ten  years  of  a»e  was  taken  up  for  cutting  or  breaking  off  a water-tap  and  lead  pipe.  I 
found  that  this  child  had  been  instructed  by  his  master  where  to  find  it,  and  to  bring  it  io 
him  ; he  afterwards  directed  him  where  to  dispose  of  it,  and  return  to  him  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale : the  child  was  committed  for  trial.  At  the  trial  I stated  to  the  chairman  at  quae-  50 
ter  sessions  that  I liad  reason  to  believe  lie  wus  instructed  hy  iiis  master.  The  child 
sentenced  to  three  days’  imprisonment.  I afterwards  ascertained  that  my  suspicions,  as  it 
regards  the  master,  were  correct ; but  nothing  was  done  ivith  him. 

It  was  only  this  very  day  that  an  instance  occurred  of  a girl  who  came  to  heg  beer  of  the 
landlord  at  an  ale  house  for  her  master.  I could  give  you  many  proofs  of  what  I say  to  be  55 
correct.  I have  seen  little  children  hanging  about  the  stalls,  only  waiting  oppoft'>*^kies  to 
pilfer,  and  wlieu  they  have  succeeded  run  away  tlelighted  to  take  their  prize  back,  Rud«»a 
return  again  for  the  same  purpose,  not  looking  upon  the  act  as  criminal.  I have  known  in- 
stances of  personal  cruelty  exercised  by  these  men  towards  their  children,  and  have 
them  cry  for  mercy  many  times.  What  I tell  you  now  I am  prepared  to  prove ; it  is  njt  W 
hearsay  evidence,  but  evidence  that  I can  substantiate  at  any  time.  I cannot  give  you  tne 
dates  of  any  cases  of  cruelty  coming  before  the  magistrate,  but  they  have  occurred.  I 
hear  mothers  complain  of  the  long  hours  of  labour  of  their  children,  but  they  have  no  remedy. 

If  they  take  the  children  away  they  would  have  a difficulty  in  getting  places  again. 
duties  require  me  to  be  abroad  of  an  evening : I meet  a great  many  lewd  women,  and  luve 
often  had  them  up  foi’  being  drunk,  and  making  use  of  indecent  language  in  the  stree 
There  is  a deal  of  prostitution  carried  on  in  the  factories,  especially  among  the  treadfitsaf 
throwers;  there  are  nevertheless  as  virtuous  women  to  be  found  there  as  in  the  world  again- 

George  Ryles,  i|D 

February  15th.  Superintendent  of  Police,  Burslem- 
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Letter  from  a Clergyman.  PorrEJuas. 

No.  238.— Eeo. . 

collected  ^ 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I sit  down  to  give  you  my  opinion  upon  the 
questions  submitted  to  me,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  as  in  reference  to  Nq.  238. 

5 mis  p.nrish  ; I shall  arrange  my  observations  under  tno  following  heads; — temporal  condition, 
morals,  education,  and  remedy  ! Firat,  as  to  the  temporal  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  parish ; I believe  it  very  bad,  but  yet  not  amounting  to  destitution  : their  poverty  I 
believe  to  be  caused  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  by  their  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits;  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a savings  bank  in  Burslem  shows  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  save  on 


10  the  part  of  the  people,  and  their  character  too  fully  confirms  this  idea;  the  apparel  in  the 
young  women  employed  in  the  works  is  the  most  costly  that  can  be  procured  j the  beer-shops 


and  public  houses  are  constantly  thronged,  and  the  tables  of  those  who  are  in  work  are  supplied 
with  the  choicest  and  most  expensive  things.  ’Tis  generally  here  that  even  when  receiving 
the  highest  wages,  not  a farthing  has  been  saved,  and  the  same  extravagant  and  dissipated 
15  habits  cling  to  them  still,  and  are,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade  and  consequent 
uncertainty  and  diminution  of  work,  recklessly  gratified.  The  consequences  are  naturally 
lamentable,  every  article  on  which  anything  can  be  raised  is  carried  to  the  pawn  shop,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  tlic  worst  means  are  resorted  to  by  the  females,  and  connived  at 
by  husbands  and  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  love  of  dress  on  the  one  part,  and 
20  the  love  of  drink  on  the  other.  The  morals  of  the  working  classes  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
female  virtue  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  violation  of  chastity  is  no  hindrance  to  marriage  or 
to  employment,  even  as  domestic  servants.  I need  not  enlarge  on  this  painful  subject.  I 
know  what  reports  you  must  have  received  already  in  this  parish  on  the  point,  winch  I am 
constrained  to  say  are  too  true.  The  question  of  education  is  that  on  which  I most  desire  to 
25  express  my  opinion  upon,  and  which  I feel  most  interested  in.  The  importance  of  education 
as  the  great  instrument  for  amelioruling  the  condition  of  the  people  is  unanimously  admitted, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  In  this  parish,  however,  I am  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  state  of  education  is  miserably  defective-  There  is  a want  of  schools,  a want 
of  qualified  teachers,  and  above  all  a want  ot  system.  By  comparing  the  population  with  the 
30  amount  of  school  accommodation,  you  will  see,  I apprehend,  that  the  deficiency  of  school  room 
is  very  great : it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  all  the  schools  are  not  full,  and  secondly,  that  there 
are  private  schools  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections, I believe  you  will  find  that  schools  of  a moderate  size  are  generally  quite  full,  and 


the  reasons  that  larger  rooms  are  nearly  empty  are  these — the  distance  at  which  children  must 
i be  brought  to  fill  such  is  too  great,  ancl  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  pay  due  attention  to 


the  number  which  one  of  the  large  rooms  would  hold ; such  schools  are  for  these  reasons 
justly  unpopular,  and  tlius  it  happens  that  the  national  schools  attached  to  the  parish  church 
in  Burslem  are  very  indiflferently  attended,  and  to  a great  portion  of  the  parish  that  large 
establishment  is  as  useless  as  if  it  were  in  London,  wdiilst  the  schools  attached  to  St.  Paul’s 
■10  are  as  full  ns  they  can  hold,  and  I am  obliged  to  set  about  the  erection  of  two  more  in  another 
part  of  my  district.  The  small  private  schools  are  very  bad,  and  not  worthy  of  investigation. 
With  respect  to  the  teachers,  it  is  possible  to  procure  from  various  training  schools  persons 
!•._  .1...  _/c e * i-  j...  -_i. il j:--  ...  .i... i j..:  _.u:.u 


qualified  for  the  office  of  teachers  of  day-schools,  according  to  the  several  systems  under  which 
these  schools  are  conducted ; but  for  Sunday  schools,  which  require  a much  greater  number 
45  of  teachers,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  find  here  qualified  persons  ; few,  very  few,  under- 
stand the  elements  of  what  they  profess  to  teach  ; of  grammar  or  orthography  they  are  pro- 


foundly ignorant,  whilst  the  noise  and  confusion  which  generally  prevails  are  opposed  alike 
lo  edincaUon  and  decorum.  Teachers  and  children,  especially  in  the  male  schools,  speak  at 


the  top  of  their  voices,  and  all  at  the  same  time  ; the  instruction,  if  instruction  you  can  call  it, 
50  generally  consists  in  reading  a portion  of  Scripture,  even  the  verbal  meaning  of  which  the 
children  do  not  understand,  and  the  teachers  are  incompetent  to  explain.  In  short,  the  whole 
amount  of  good  at  present  achieved  by  the  Sunday  sciiools  in  this  point  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  this,  that  the  children  are  gathered  together,  practically  taught  to  pay  some  respect  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  removed  in  a manner  from  the  contagion  of  profligacy  and  idleness  ; some 
55  of  the  schools,  I must  add,  do  not  even  this  much,  for,  teaching  writing  and  arithmetic  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  derogate  from  its  sacred  character,  and  teach  a practicable  abuse  of  that  day 


which  the  children  are  not  slow  to  carry  out  when  they  come  to  maturity  by  devoting  it  to 
writing,  painting,  settling  accounts,  and  such  other  secular  employments  which  consist  with 


their  notion  of  it  as  a day  of  rest,  but  do  not  belong  to  it  as  a day  of  worship.  The  system 
fiO  of  education  in  the  dissenting  schools  1 do  not  precisely  understand,  and  therefore  shall  forbear 
to  notice ; that  of  the  Churmi  is  Dr.  Bell’s,  which  I believe  to  be  essentially  and  radically  bad. 
Its  principal  defects  I conceive  to  be  these : first,  the  assembling  of  too  great  a number  of 
children  under  one  teacher;  second,  the  employment  of  monitors  who  generally  are  unfit 
either  tn  ««  ...  ....1.. . ...  ,5 e -u_.-  . k 


Us  principal  defects  I conceive  to  be  these : first,  the  assembling  of  too  great  a number  of 
children  under  one  teacher;  second,  the  employment  of  monitors  who  generally  are  unfit 
either  to  teach  or  to  rule ; third,  the  waste  of  time  in  matters  of  mere  parade  and  show  j fourth, 
65  the  want  of  sufficient  grammatical  instruction.  What  1 have  already  said  as  accounting  for 
the  thin  attendance  on  large  schools  will  explain  my  views.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  a 
wliool  ought  never  to  exceed  wliat  one  teacher  or  one  assistant  can  instruct,  or  at  the  very 
least  personally  superintend.  Not  mere  literary  education  is  to  be  imparted,  but  mantiars  and 
norais  are  to  be  formed,  and,  not  least,  a deference  to  authority  is  to  be  inculcated ; this  last 
lO  point  especially  cannot  be  safely  overlooked  in  the  present  day,  and  noneof  these  objects  can  be 
attained  if  the  number  of  scholars  be  so  great  that  the  master's  eye  cannot  be  constantly  on  every 
one.  To  meet  this  case  and  supply  the  necessary  inability  of  the  teacher  to  attend  to  so  great 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


STATFOa&SHraS 

POTTBaiES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Seriven,  Esq. 

No.  23S. 


a nuinbcr,  Dr.  Bell's  system  provides  jnoHiVor^ — but  of  whom  are  these  monitors  formed  j 
of  children  who  are  themselves  very  partially  taught,  who  are  thus  called  ou  to  give  up  to  iil 
teaching  of  others  a great  portion,  almost  the  whole,  of  that  ^rcady  insufficient  time  alWd 
to  themselves  for  learning,  and  for  which  their  jinrents  pay  with  a view  to  their  recewino^ 
imparting  instruction  ; and  who,  I will  add,  do  not  possess  either  the  competency  to  teadi  ^ 
the  judgment  to  rule  a class  of  younger  children.  Tlic  para/tx  are  strongly  opposed  to  * 
system,  and  there  is  so  much  reason  in  their  objections,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  them  to  it 
and  until  the  plan  of  teaching  by  monitors  is  given  np,  the  scliools  of  the  church  must  be  aS 
will  be  alike  unpopular  and  inefficient  Another  objection  to  Dr.  Bell’s  system  is  the  waste 
of  time  in  parade  and  slrow.  It  answere  no  good  punxjsc,  and  ought  to  be  totally  giye^ 

My  last  objection  is  the  want  of  sufficient  grammatical  instruction.  I believe  that  it  willfe 
found  tliat  grammar  explanation,  spelling,  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  are  eith» 
not  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly  taught  in  the  generality  of  the  national  schools,  and  without 
these  I know  not  what  any  temporal  education  can  be  worth  ; in  short,  the  whole  sj-stem  of 
education  wants  revising.  The  ciiildreii  must  ho  taught  those  things  which  will  be  really  it 
useful  to  them  in  after  fife,  and  that  in  a simjile,  concise,  mul  popular  method.  I may  apnei 
perliaps  to  dwell  too  much  ou  grammar,  jnit  as  you  have  heard  the  barbarous  dialect  in  use 
amongst  the  working  classes  here,  you  will  understand  llie  uccessiLy  of  displacing  it  by  gnajD. 
matical  instruction;  it  has  been  the  custom,  I had  almost  said  tiie  fashion,  to  charge  the 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  working  classes  to  parents,  but  for  my  part  I cannot  help  » 
thinking  that  whilst  ttiose  parties  arc  certainly  not  free  from  blame,  no  small  share  of  the  * 
fault  is  justly  chargeable  to  the  very  imperfect  system  of  education  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  Dissent.  The  great  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  remedy  ? I answer  the 
question  thus — Let  the  government  take  the  education  of  the  country  under  its  own  control- 
let  it  build,  or  aid  in  builffing  schools  of  a modei-ate  si;tc ; let  it  grant  the  salaries  of  teachers 
or  aid  thereto  in  proportion  to  the  proficiency  of  the  scholar.s ; fourthly,  let  it  insist  on  evaj 
child  being  (aught  to  read  aud  write,  and  attend  some  Sabbali)  school ; more  might  besug- 
gested,  but  these  I think  would  fully  meet  the  case.  I'he  government  ought  to  take  the 
education  of  the  country  under  its  own  control ; no  other  juiwer  is  equal  to  so  great  a work. 

I do  not  tlnuk  it  ought  to  prescinbe  any  course  of  religious  instruction,  but  this  much  it  ought  j) 
to  do.  It  might  on  the  different  religious  sections  to  numiimtc  inspectors  to  beappobioi 
by  the  government  for  the  inspection  once  a quarter  of  the  schools  of  eacli  section  (say  of  the 
Church,  Wesieyans,  Bridsh  and  Toreigii  School  Society) ; a sciilu  of  proficiency  in  temporal 
education  might  belaid  down,  and  a fixed  sum  given  to  the  teachers  for  every  child  that  passed 
inspection  by  that  scale.  Here  would  be  no  interference  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  any  3j 
party,  for  each  school  might  have  its  peculiar  cour.sc  of  religions  instructiou  under  its  own 
minister,  and  an  inspector  approved  by  its  own  authorities ; whilst  tlio  master’s  salary  depended 
in  a measure  on  the  number  and  proficiency  of  liis  scliolurs,  lie  would  be  stirred  up  by  the 
powerful  incentive  of  pecuniary  iutcrost  to  diligence  Ixith  in  procuring  and  instructing  pupils, 
With  resf>ect  to  the  children’s  aUcndaiicc,  I think  that  the  governmeut  have  a right  to  require  4i) 
the  parents  shall  qualify  their  cliildreu  to  be  loyal,  poacealrle,  moral,  aud  useful  subjects ; aud 
it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  cducittion  of  ctiilciren,  and  all  the  benefits  flowing  to  the 
State  from  a well  educated  population,  sliould  be  sacviliccd  to  the  avarice  of  pai-ents— acotaia 
degree  of  education  ought  to  lie  insisted  upon  j how  this  slu>uld  he  done  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
One  objection,  liowcver,  to  all  tins  may  Ik*  urged ; it  may  be  asked  where  is  the  money  tocraie  Jj 
from  to  defray  all  the  expense  of  this,  but  I sliould  sup}>u80  this  would  be  no  great  obstacieto 
so  great  a matter.  A school  of  1 00  cliildren  of  3c/.  per  week  would  furnish  a very  good  salaty, 
a small  allowance  would  suffice  for  each  on  passing  inspect  ion,  say  l.v.  or  l.y.  6d.,  and  paupers 
might  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  fiarish.  In  short,  the  sum  of  niy  opinion  is,  that  tbe 
government  ought  to  take  prompt  aud  efficient  measures  for  extending  useful  temporal  educa*  50 
tion,  leaving  the  religious  part,  as  they  very  safely  may,  in  the  hands  in  which  it  rests  at 
present,  requiring  nothing  pro  or  con  upon  that  subject,  and  not  interfering  with  eveu  ibe 
management  of  the  scho^s  further  than  by  giving  or  withliolding  premiums  for  proficiency. 
Let  me  add  one  word  respecting  infant  schools  in  munufucLuring  districts,  where  the  children 
go  early  to  work ; we  caunot  begin  too  soon  to  educate,  and  therefore  infant  schools  are  here  55 
absolutely  necessary. 

I have  now  stated  niy  views,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  this  statement  that  will  serve  your 
purpose  you  can  do  what  you^;/««c  tcil/i  it. 

,n  l^elievc  me.  yours,  very  truly,  &c.,  „ 

Pebruary  18, 1841.  j > j j>  : ^ 

To  S.  Scriten,  Esq. 


No.  239. 


National  Sunday  School,  Christchurcli,  Tunstali. 

No.  239. — Rev.  Theojtkilus  Camplell; — 

I am  both  incumbent  of  the  parish  and,  »iUi  my  curate,  the  Eev.  John  Wilkin,  I 
supenntendent  of  this  kIiooI  for  boys  and  girls.  The  numl.crs  titat  appear  iu  the  boob  > 
I i boys  and  3U  mrls;  there  are  not  more  than  3U0  present ; this  is  on  accountoH 
I ru  children  not  being  provided  with  clothes.  The  school  has  beeuesi 

b^hed  since  I came  about  two  years  ; the  numbers  have  increased  from  l76  to  upward* 
SUOmale  and  female  on  the  books.  We  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  l» 
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day  and  Sunday-scholars,  except  that  in  the  first  the  children  pay  generally  2d.  a-week.  We 
have  no  endowment ; we  are  now  in  debt  nearly  100^.  j have  promises  for  601.  if  I can  make 
un  the  remainder  501.  I cannot  say  much  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  children  ; if  I observe 
aoy  gross  immorality  I never  punish  them  further  than  excluding  them  the  school;  I do  not 
5 allow”  corporal  punishments;  our  system  in  the  day-school  is  Bell’s,  which  I like  generally 
very  well;  we  have  no  particular  system  on  Sundays;  the  instructions  consist  in  scripture 
readings;  no  writing  or  other  secular  instructions;  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  are  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  for  boys  and  girls.  We  have  33  teachers,  viz.,  14  males  and  19 
females. 

10  Feb.  21st.  Trkopii.  Campbell,  Incumbent. 

In  this  building  there  are  three  large  rooms,  for  boys,  girls,  and  forinfants,  if  I can  establish 
a school ; the  rooms  are  lofty,  airy,  light,  dry,  warm,  well  ventilated  and  wholesome. 

I liave  heard  the  evidence  of  the  incumbent ; I have  been  a much  longer  resident  in  the 

Earish,  viz.,  18  years,  and  should  say  that  aldtough  we  have  increased  in  the  number  instructed 
ere  I do  not  think  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  parish  tlie  numbers  have  increased  of  late 
years.  The  condition  of  the  children  is  decidedly  bad  in  a moral  point  of  view  ; in  education 
they  are  very  deficient. 

Edw.  Powall,  Master. 


IV'esleyan  Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel  and  Sunday-School, 

20  Tunstall. 

No.  240. — George  Evans,  aged  35 ; — 

This  school  has  been  established  about  18  years.  We  are  supported  by  voluntary  contribu-  No.  240. 
fions;  no  endowment.  We  have  upon  the  books  86  girls  and  114  boys;  25  male  teachers, 

11  females;  we  have  no  particular  system  of  education  ; the  instruction  consists  in  scripture 
25  reading  and  writinff  ; the  teaching  is  gratuitous.  On  the  week  nights  we  give  gratuitous 
instruction  in  grammar  and  geography  ; we  always  expect  the  children  to  attend  thereligious 
worship  of  the  chapel ; their  times  of  attendance  here  at  school  are  from  a quarter  before  nine 
to  half  past  ten,  again  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon;  we  commence  and  terminate  the 
duties  first  by  prayer  and  then  by  singing  ; 1 think  the  children  make  some  progress,  consi- 
Si)  dering  the  limited  time  of  insti'uction. 

Georob  Evans. 


Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Tunstall. 

No.  241. — Daniel  Sj>ilsbur^,  aged  55: — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  boys  and  girls ; we  have  700  on  the  books,  but  No.  241. 
3a  not  more  than  600  in  usual  attendance  ; the  male  teachers  number  60,  the  female  40.  We 
are  supported  by  annual  sermons,  subscriptions,  and  contributions ; no  endowment.  We 
are  about  1600/.  in  debt  ; the  interest  is  pmid  from  our  fund  ; if  1 could  live  to  see  the  debt 
paid  I should  die  happy.  The  children  attend  very  well  and  improve  by  it ; with  all  our 
efforts  there  is  a vast  deal  of  ignorance,  because  the  parents  do  not  co-operate  with  us  ; they 
40  send  them  very  early  to  work.  I am  a manufacturer,  raised  from  a labourer  to  a master. 

Daniel  Spilsbory. 

This  is  another  magnificent  school-house,  containing  three  large  rooms  and  offices,  capable 
of  containing  1200 ; well  ventilated,  airy,  lofty,  clean  anddry— detadied  from  the  chapel. 


Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School,  Tunstall. 

45  No.  242. — Philip  Norhury,  Secretary,  aged  34 : — 

I am  the  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  boys  and  girls  Sunday-school ; we  have  upon 
thy  books  400  uoys  and  380  girls ; out  of  this  number  about  600  regularly  attend ; there  are 
35  male  and  46  female  teachers,  and  about  20  adult  scholars.  We  are  supported  by  public 
collections  and  contiibutions  ; no  endowment.  We  have  now  no  funds  to  meet  our  current 
50  and  are  between  6001.  and  700/.  in  debt  upon  the  building,  which  stood  us  in  800/. ; 

the  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  instruction  is  in  scriptui-al  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  public  lecturing  and  exercises ; I think  the  children  make  great  progress ; we 
h®ye  increased  greatly  in  late  years.  The  absence  of  many  now  is  the  want  of  clothing;  I 
think  the  parents  are  glad  to  send  children,  but  the  depression  of  trade  has  prevented. 

55  Philip  Nobbury. 

Another  immense  building,  capable  ofholding  1000  children,  having  three  large  rooms  and 
offices,  well  ventilated,  lofty,  dry,  warm,  and  healthy — detached  from  the  chapel. 
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S'.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  239. 
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Potteries. 


Wesleyan  Day  School. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
S,  Soriven,  Esq. 

No.  243. 


No.  243. — Robert  Lent07i,  aged  27 : — 

I have  been  master  of  this  school  two  yeai-s ; was  named  for  qualification  at  the  Weslevan 
Normal  School  at  Sheffield  three  months.  We  have  32  boys  on  the  books;  from  20  to3l] 
attend  daily ; we  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  contributions  (no  endow.  • 
tnents),  and  by  the  weekly  payments  of  4d  and  6d.  for  reading  and  writing.  I give  instnic.  * 
tions  in  geography  at  au  additional  cost  of  6d.  per  week.  1 account  for  the  small  number 
present  by  their  ^ing  sent  early  to  work,  very  early ; T apprehend  they  lose  much  of  *hat 
they  acquire  in  early  education,  in  the  factories  in  alter  life,  and  the  indifference  of  parents  to 
the  subject;  they  are  generally  taken  from  six  to  seven  upwards.  The  great  evil  u thottbe  in 
parems  themselves,  being  without  education,  are  too  indifferent  to  their  children’s  improTe- 
znent.  I have  been  a resident  in  Sheffield  some  lime,  and  consider  that  the  children  are  in  i 
more  ignorant  and  immoral  condition  here  in  the  potteries  than  there;  you  cannot  carry  cut 
any  system  here,  as  they  are  constantly  changing. 
i'eD.  22nd.  Lenton,  Master, 


Messrs.  John  Meir  and  Son’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Tunstall 
No.  244.  Pf^iiliam  Moss,  aged  8. 

No.  244.  I am  a m ould-runner  for  William  Leir ; I have  worked  about  five  months.  The  first  font 

months  I worked  at  Rowley’s  for  1j.  a-week ; I left  because  he  would  not  give  me  more.  I 
get  now  1 s.  6d.  I come  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock,  and  go  home  at  six  and  nine ; I have  20 
worked  till  nine  every  night  this  last  week.  I get  more  for  working  the  over-hoiin 
I can  read  and  write.  I go  to  the  Church  National  School  every  Sunday,  and  went  today- 
school  a good  while. 

No.  246.  Marj/  Skerrall,  aged  1 5. 

No.  245.  1 am  a transferer,  and  work  for  John  Watson,  the  printer;  there  are  only  two  printers  in  25 

the  same  room,  four  women,  and  two  girls.  I never  went  much  to  day-schcol;  I go  to  Sun- 
day-school at  the  Church  National.  I cannot  read  or  write.  I come  to  work  between  six 
and  seven,  and  leave  at  eight  or  nine,  except  Mondays,  then  we  leave  at  seven.  I work  by 
the  piece,  and  get  4s.  or  Di-.  a-week.  I am  an  apprentice,  and  bound  to  Mr.  Mier  for  four 
years  ; I have  not  served  more  than  two  months.  John  Watson  is  a religious  man,  and  goes  30 
regular  to  chapel;  his  brother  is  also  a religious  man,  who  works  with  us.  I have  been 
employed  elsewhere  as  a cutter  near  seven  years.  In  some  rooms  the  men  euwe  and  swear 
sadly ; some  are  difierent,  and  very  good.  The  master  pays  John  Watson,  and  he  takes  us 
to  a public-honse  to  get  change.  Wlien  I get  my  wages,  1 leave  ; others  stop  there.  I would 
rather  not  go  there,  as  I think  it  a bad  place.  1 never  give  anything  out  for  change ; others,  35 
I believe,  do.  If  I had  my  choice,  which  I would  rather  do,  I would  go  home  at  six  rather 
than  nine.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  to  our  wages ; but,  for  all  that,  I would  rsther 
go  home  at  six.  Our  work  is  hard. 


No.  246. 


No.  247. 


Mr.  James  Beeche’s  Earllienware  Factory,  Tunstall. 

No.  246.  Elizabeth  Breeze,  aged  14.  40 

I have  been  a treailer  of  lathe  two  years-  I work  for  Enoch  Machim.  I can  read  and 
write.  Went  to  the  National  clay-school  at  Bnrslera  two  years.  I go  to  Tunstall  Sunday- 
school  now,  at  Prirp-itivti  Methodists  regularly.  I come  to  work  about  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  at  six  or  seven  ; not  very  often  later  than  that.  1 am  allowed  the  usual 
hours  for  meals  (one  and  a half),  but  Enoch  gets  his  in  20  minutes,  and  I am  obliged  to  do 
the  same.  I am  paid  by  the  piece ; therefore,  if  he  profits,  so  do  I.  He  is  an  apprentice,  • 
and  has  served  three  years  of  his  lime,  and  gets  3j.  a-week.  I got  U.  last  week  for  foot 
and  a-half  days'  work.  There  are  four  turners  working  in  the  same  room  with  ns,  and  foot 
■women  ; they  all  behave  very  well  to  me. 

Peb.  U.  50 


No.  247.  Evan  Shaw,  aged  12. 

I work  for  James  Johnson,  the  twiffler-mnker.  Cannot  read  or  write.  I went  to  day-school 
a while ; don’t  know  how  long.  I go  to  Sunday-school  down  at  Methodists  at  Tunstall;  1 of 
teach  me  Testament.  I come  to  work  at  half-past  six,  and  leave  at  eight  or  nine.  I 
moulds  and  wedge  clay  all  day;  when  I first  come  I get  fires  in,  and  the  loike.  ^ 

are  3.f.  6d.  a-week ; ’lis  no  matter  whether  I work  from  six  to  six,  or  from  six  to  nine;  tis  su 
the  same.  I always  come  Mondays,  to  see  what  is  going  on,  but  do  not  work  veryoft«n. 
because  Johnson  does  not  come,  there  is  no  work  to  do.  He  behaves  very  well  to  me ; 
slaps  me.  My  father  is  a gilder  and  painter ; he  is  in  good  work  at  Davenports.  I have  ^ „ 

three  years  altogether.  I have  fonr  brothers  and  sisters  at  work  older  than  me,  and  ttiree  w 
younger;  they  go  to  school. 
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Messrs.  Thomas  and  John  Mayor’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longport, 

No.  248.  John  Johnson,  aged  27.  Evince 

I am  a bowl  and  saucer-raolier;  have  been  employed  ia  the  trade  when  I was  eight  years 
ofn<»e,  and  have  been  through  all  the  departments  of  pressing.  I began  turning  jigger  and 
5 mnnint^  moulds.  Of  all  the  labours,  I consider  that  of  running  moulds  to  be  the  most  severe.  No.  2il8. 

Each  saucer-maker  employs  two  or  three  boys.  A good  and  quick  workman  can,  and  do 


make,  eight  score  dozen  saucers  in  a week,  every  dozen  counted  36  pieces ; that  is  by  working 
12  hours  a-day,  deducting  one  hour  and  a-half  for  meals.  The  runner  carries  two  pieces  to 
the  stove,  twice  over,  to  a distance,  taking  the  average  of  stoves,  of  from  five  to  ten  yards  ; 

]0  besides  this  work,  he  has  at  intervals,  whilst  the  man  is  baking,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  readiness 
for  him,  and  to  run  up,  in  addition,  two  or  three  steps  to  reach  the  upper  shelves,  and  to 
collect  the  saucers  from  the  moulds  when  sufficiently  hardened.  Plate  running  is  harder  still, 
as  the  weights  they  have  to  carry  are  considerable.  Many  boys — my  boys  now — work  from 
gix  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  making  15  hours  a-day,  deducting  one  hour  and 
]3  a-half  for  meals,  frequently  working  the  best  part  of  the  meal-times;  but  this  depends  on  the 
man,  as  to  whether  he  is  forward  or  not  in  his  work.  There  are  some  men  that  neglect  their 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  week;  butlliia  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  m dangerous 
experiment,  for  masters  (many  of  them)  would  not  submit  to  it  I consider  that  the  rooms  in 
which  children  work  ai-e  unhealthy ; many  of  them  suffer  from  colds  and  asthma.  Most 
20  potters  are  old  men  at  45;  especially  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  heat,  and  are  confined 
many  boors  in  the  day. 

Feb.  12.  John  Johnson. 

No.  249.  Thomas  Bailey',  aged  8,  3 mo. 

I turn  moulds  for  Thomas  Sergeant.  I cannot  read;  I cannot  write.  I come  to  work  at  No.  249. 
25  half-past  five ; light  fires,  get  the  ashes  out,  and  slack  in.  I go  home  at  nine  at  night  always, 
except  Monday  nights,  then  I go  at  six.  I bring  my  breakfast  with  me,  and  eat  it  in  the  stove. 

I am  allowed  half  an  hour  to  get  it;  but  I don't  begin  till  after  nine  sometimes,  and  must 
begin  work  at  half-past.  Mother  sends  my  dinner  to  me;  I get  it  in  stove.  As  soon  as  I 
have  taken  it,  I begin  to  get  saucers  off  moulds.  Sometimes  I am  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
30  taking  my  dinner.  I don’t  get  anything  else ’till  I go  home;  I then  have  sometiraes  coffee, 
sometimes  papes  (milk,  meal,  and  water).  I go  to  bed  after  that  very  tired,  if  mother  comes 
home.  Her  works  at  Hanley,  and  I sit  up  for  her.  Father  comes  home  at  six  o’clock,  and 
pots  the  children  to  bed,  and  goes  to  bed  hisself;  he  first  leaves  the  keys  for  me  at  Sarah 
Coleclough's.  I never  went  to  day-school;  I go  to  Sunday-school  at  St.  Paul's. 

35  No.  250.  Mr.  Thomas  Jlayor,  principal. 

I have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  15  years  as  a principal,  and  as  apprentice  No.  250. 
for  five  years,  paying  a premium  of  250/.  I am  now  in  partnership  with  my  brother,  John 
Mayor.  We  have  in  our  employ  from  450  to  500  hands  at  a rough  guess,  many  of  them 
being  apprentices  and  young  children.  With  the  children  we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  they  are 
40  engaged  by  the  plate-roakei-s,  printers,  and  others,  w'ho  hire  and  pay  them.  The  children  in 
our  employ,  or  that  we  pay,  are  nominal  apprentices — as  paiulers,  pressers,  turners,  muffia- 
makers,  and  others — and  taken  gencially  at  the  ages  of  12,  13,  and  14.  These  are  bound  by 
unstamped  indenture  for  a period  of  seven  years;  the  painters  for  six  years  Some  of  these 
serve  their  whole  time  ; some,  perhaps,  one-third ; the  rest  leave  vis  before  its  expiration,  and 
45  go  to  others  and  engage  themselves  at  higher  wages  than  they  have  received  of  us,  and  often 
undertake  to  do  work  which  they  are  incompetent  to  perform ; and,  being  under  no  controul, 
get  into  habits  of  intemperance  and  idleness  which  makes  them  vagabonds  for  life.  This  is 
seen  every  day.  If  the  indentures  were  stamped,  we  should  have  lawful  controul  over  them ; 
ihey  would  continue  their  time  ; th^  would  become  better  workmen,  steadier  men,  and  we 
50  should  take  more  interest  in  them.  'I^he  remedy  lies  with  the  Government,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  stamp-duty,  which  is  now  1/.,  and  which  the  parents  will  not  pay,  and  which  we 
canuot  obbge  them  to  do;  but  if  the  1/.  was  reduced  to  0^'.,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  manufacturer  would  take  a youth  without  a legal  indenture ; and  as  there  are  some  thousands 
of  childi  en  who  are  engaged  as  apprentices  every  year,  I doubt  not  but  that  Government  would 
55  derive  a considerable  revenue  from  the  change. 

The  moral  and  educational  condition  of  the  young  children  working  in  some  departments  of 
potting  is  very  low ; they  know  nothing.  They  have  not,  nor  can  they  have  now  any  means 
of  acquiring  instruction  of  any  secular  kind.  Many  of  them  attend  Sunday-schools,  hut  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  derive  there  I cannot  speak  of.  I do  not  think  they  gain  anything  of 
<30  a secular  kind,  as  so  few  can  either  read  or  write.  Drunkenness  is  a common  vice,  and  I have 
no  doubt  often  arises  from  the  practice  of  paying  the  older  hands  bills  of  large  amounts  for 
several  who  work  in  the  same  departments,  or  whose  wages  are  put  in  the  same  bills ; but  it 
cannot  be  helped,  as  small  change  can  be  obtained  only  in  limited  amount.  It  is  expected  by 
ale-house  keepers,  of  whom  there  may  bo  more  than  400  in  tho  district,  that  a certain  amount 
55  shall  be  expended  for  the  privilege  of  changing,  many  of  them  being  young  boys  or  children 
of  both  sexes.  For  example,  I have  24  printers;  each  printer  having  two  ivomcn  and  one 
girl,  making  in  whole  96  jiersons.  These  I pay  in  three  bills  of  24/.  each  ; consequently,  31 
I^rsons  follow  each  bill-holder  to  the  ale-house,  or  elsewhere,  and  allow  a per  centage,  which  i 

they  either  drink  out  or  leave.  For  my  apprentices  I always  endeavour  to  obtain  change,  with  the  ’ 

^ view  of  keeping  them  out  of  bad  habits.  Ifthe  Legislaturecontemplatcsrestrictingtheworking 
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jS.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No,  2S0. 


hours  of  children,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them,  as  they  are  too  often  worked  for 
1 5 hours  a-day,  which  is  generally  unnecessary,  and  occMioned  by  the  irregularities  of  workin? 
men,  who  netrlect  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  come  to  work  late  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
obliges  him  to  work  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week  at  late  hours  of  the  night.  ^ They  know  what 
amount  of  wages  they  can  get  by  the  amount  of  work  they  can  accomplish  in  a given  number  ■ 
of  hours;  so  tlat,  after  they  get  paid  on  Saturdays,  they  drink  hard ’till  morning,  renew  it 
next  day,  and  begin,  as  they  express  themselves,  to  soften  off  on  Mondays,  which  they  complete 
perhaps  on  Tuesdays.  I think  the  people  would  consider  the  enactment  a hardship  at  first, 
■until  they  understood  it;  but  I do  not  think  they  would  suffer  by  it,  as  72  hours  per  week  is 
as  much  ^vork  as  masters  would  requirc.  The  child  being  paid  by  the  day,  however  long  he  i 
worked,  would  get  the  same  amount  of  w'ages  as  now. 

Thos.  Mayer, 


Messrs.  Rogers’s  EarthenTrare  Factory,  Longport. 

No.  251.  George  Lyth^  .nged  14. 

No.  251.  I run  moulds  for  Joseph  Jitley,  Have  worked  eight  or  nine  years  at  Benjamin  Godwin's,  15 

and  at  his  sons  before  I came  here.  Have  been  here  four  or  five  years.  I have  ten  brothers 
and  sisters;  none  of  them  married.  Two  brothers — that  is,  myself  and  another  goes  to  work, 
and  two  sisters.  The  other  six  slop  at  home  with  mother ; two  or  three  go  to  school.  Father 
is  a slip-maker  here,  and  my  brother  works  with  him.  I don't  know  what  ray  brother  gets 
a week.  Father  takes  his  money,  and  only  gives  him  pocket-brass.  I get  4s.  a week;  don’t  20 
know  what  sisters  get.  I cannot  read  or  write.  They  do  lam  me  a bit  at  Sunday-school 
I never  went  to  day-school,  I come  to  work  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  go  home  at  eight 
at  night.  I’m  tired  when  I get  home.  I have  to  go  a mile  and  half  at  ni^it  to  get  home, 
besides  running  moulds  all  daylong.  Joseph  Jitley  behaves  very  well  to  me;  he  never 
straps  me,  but  gives  me  2d.  a week  besides  my  wages.  I do  my  work  without  strapping.  25 
I should  not  much  car©  whether  I worked  10  hours  or  14.  I’m  used  to  it,  you  know ; use 
is  everything.  I get  play  so7netimess  I have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for 
dinner.  T get  my  dinner  in  the  work-room  at  about  one  o’clock  ; I do  not  play  till  two.  They 
get  me  back  again  when  they  axe  me  loike ; and  I go  to  get  on  with  the  work.  Joseph  is  pretty 
reglar  loike ; sometimes  he  is  na.  I never  axe  the  other  lads  what  they  get  for  breakfast  30 
I get  bread  and  cheese ; sometimes  bacon ; the  same  for  dinner. 

This  slip-maker  is  the  undertaker  of  the  slip-house;  and,  with  his  son,  averages  3^  a-week 
There  are  three  other  children  at  work,  whose  united  wages  amount  to  12y.  a ^veek  more. 

Feb.  13. 

No.  252.  Hannah  Harrison,  aged  23.  S5 

No.  262.  I have  worked  in  the  printer’s  room  as  a transferer  and  cutter  about  15  years.  I servedmy 

time  as  an  apprentice.  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  work;  ’lis  the  hardest  perhaps  in  the 
potting  branch-  If  I had  ray  time  again,  I should  begin  a painter.  1 have  work^  at  Edward's 
hefoTO,  and  in  eight  printing-rooms  lu  my  time,  with  different  people,  where  I have  met  with 
all  sorts  of  characters.  Some  men  are  ranch  given  to  swearing,  and  rude  in  their  conduct  40 
towards  women.  I think  it  is  better  hem  than  at  many  other  places,  because  master  is  very 
strict,  and  we  keep  in  our  own  shops.  We  used  the  first  thing  to  get  the  fires  in,  aud  slack, 
and  heavy  tubs  of  water  before  the  men  come.  Tliis  was  heavy  work,  and  more  fitting  for 
men  than  women ; as  it  is  now,  their  work  is  not  half  so  hard  iis  women’s.  Upon  this  bank 
here  is  an  old  man,  who  perhaps  is  the  oldest  upon  the  premises,  that  brings  the  water  and  45 
makes  up  the  fii-es  before  the  girls  come,  because  he  does  not  think  it  fitting  work  for  Ihem. 

It  is  his  own  choice.  IF  we  pay  the  man,  it  comes  out  of  our  wages.  This  man  receives  it  of 
us  some-tiraes,  but  gives  it  to  the  children.  We  corue  at  six,  and  stav  sometimes  till  eight  or 
nine;  the  children  stay  later  to  clean  up,  and  come  earlier  to  light  fires.  In  some  shops  the 
men  use  the  children  very  ill,  but  it  is  in  very  few  ; not  here.  There  are  eight  printers  here,  50 
sixteen  women, ^ and  eight  girls.  Most  of  the  girls  are  very  backward  in  education.  I don’t 
know  one  that  is  forward ; they  come  so  early  to  work. 

Hannah  Harrison. 

1 have  heard  this  evidence,  which  is  correct. 

Mykam  Simpson’s  mark,  X.  55 


Mr.  George  Phillips’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longport. 

No.  253.  Joshua  Cleuoes,  aged  11 : — ^ 

No.  25s.  I moulds  for  my  brother.  Henry  Clewes.  I can  read ; cannot  write.  I went  to  day- 

^hom,  Sunday-school,,  and  all.  I goto  Sunday-school  top  o’  the  hill;  they  learn  me  the 
Ten  Commandments.  They  always  make  us  learn  them  before  we  begin  to  write.  I have  60 
been  to  .work  going  on  five  years,_here  and  at  Enoch  Wood’s,  and  Mayoil.  I come  to  woi'k  at 
half-past  six,  and  go  home  at  six  always;  we  never  work  after-time.  I get  2.r.  9if.  a-week; 
brother  gets  about  5x.  I have  eight  brothers  and  sisters;  five  of  them  work ; the  others  go  to 
school;  mother  stays  at  home  to  look  after  them  and  the  house.  Father  is  dead ; he  died  the 
first  Monday  of  this  year  of  a coiigli,  W’e  all  take  home  our  earnings  to  mother;  she  never  65 
gives  us  anything  back.  All  the  men  in  the  workroom  are  veiw  good  to  me;  they  never  ky  ou 
me.  I get  bread  and  cheese  for  breakfast;  sometimes  dry  bread ; nothing  else  with  it ; no 
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butter,  no  treacle,  no  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  railk.  I have  bacon  and  tatees  sometimes ; at  others 
a bit  of  bread,  or  whaL  mother  can  find  me.  I always  get  enough. 

Feb,  15. 

No.  264.  David  Heywood,  aged  8 : — 

5 I run  moulds  for  Joseph  Smith.  Can  read,  and  can  write;  went  to  day-school  at  New 
Church  Scliool,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  there  always,  They  teach  me  Testament  and 
Bible,  and  writing  hlonday  and  Tuesday  nights.  I come  to  work  at  half-past  six,  go  home 
at  six,  and  sometimes  at  nine,  when  I work  after-time.  I get  L.  6c?.  a week ; Joseph  Smith 
makes  no  difference  to  me  if  I always  work  after-time,  I only  get  1 j.  6c?.  then.  Last  week  I 
10  worked  only  one  night  overtime,  till  nine  o’clock,  and  bad  L.  6c?.  The  week  before  I worked 
tlu-ee  nights  overtime,  till  nine,  and  had  1j.  6c?.  Father  is  a master  glazier,  and  employs 
men ; mother  stops  at  home.  I have  three  more  brothers,  who  go  to  school.  I sometimes 
have  milk-meat  for  breakfast,  sometimes  a bowlfull  of  potatoes,  whh  bacon  and  gravy.  I live 
at  Sick,  not  a great  way  off;  1 am  not  very  tired  when  I get  home.  I like  to  work  very  well ; 

15  would  rather  work  than  play. 

No.  255.  Hannah  Turner,  aged  11 : — 

I cut  papers  for  John  Wood ; have  done  so  two  years.  Can  read  and  write ; go  to  Church  No.  255.] 
school  on  Sundays ; went  to  day-school  two  years,  at  Newcastle.  I get  Si'.  6c?.  a week }'  ‘lotne 
at  six  o’clock,  and  go  home  at  six.  I live  at  Wolstanton,  about  one  mile  off.  Tlie  four  men  in 
20  the  room  behave  vei^  well  to  me;  I light  fires  first,  and  get  slack  in,  and  carj*y  water  in  tubs 
to  wash  the  ware.  Two  of  us  do  it;  ’tis  not  very  heavy;  we  carry  it  out  again.  I work 
sometimes  till  nine,  but  not  very  often. 

No.  256.  Mr.  Geo.  Phillips,  Prineipal, 

I have  been  a manufacturer  19  years,  and  have  now,  at  a rough  guess,  between  400  and  No.  256. 
25  500 people  employed,  men,  women,  and  children;  out  of  the  latter  class  many  under  the 
age  of  13.  Their  hours  of  labour,  from  November  1 1th  until  Candlemas  day  (2nd  February), 
are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night ; and  occasionally,  on  press  of  business,  until 
nine  at  night;  this  is  an  exception,  not  the  rule.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  the 
gates  are  open  at  half-past  six,  and  clo.se  at  six  and  nine,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  On 
80  Saturdays  we  give  over  at  four;  this  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  of  going  to  market,  and 
not  interfei'ing  with  the  Sunday.  The  usual  custom  in  the  district,  with  manufacturers,  is  to 
keep  open  until  nine,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  which  I consider  a very  bad  and  unne- 
cessary one,  as  my  own  experience  ha_s  proved  for  the  last  seven  years.  I think  I was  the  first 
that  adopted  a change  of  system,  or  one  of  them,  and  feel  satisfied  that  I can  pay  quite  as  much 
35  wages,  if  not  more,  than  by  working  overtime,  as  a general  rule.  I am  satisfied  that  under 
no  circumstances  are  we  rcquii  ed  to  continue  work  more  than  72  houra  per  week,  including 
meals.  The  reason  why  overtime  working  is  so  common,  is,  that  men  are  irregular  in  their 
beginning,  or  coming  to  work  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  My  determination  has  ever  been  of 
late  years,  if  the  men  neglect  themselves  for  the  firat  and  second  days  of  the  week,  that  tliey 
40  shall  continue  to  absent  themselves  the  rest  of  the  week,  unless  they  can  satisfactorily  explain 
the  cause  of  their  absence.  The  reason  why  t do  not  allow  it  is,  that  I will  not  encourage 
drunkenness  and  idleness,  and  that  it  operates  powerfully  against  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  young  children.  My  opinion  of  the  time  in  which  children  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
factories  is  that  it  should  not  be  undei’  10 ; we  have  certainly  no  veal  occasion  for  them,  and 
45  these,  until  tiiey  arrive  at  12,  o\ight  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  beyond  10|  hours  a day  ; they 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  evening-schools,  which  they  cannot  do  now  if 
worked  until  nine.  I have  always  been  an  advocate  for  this  measure,  as  I have  seen  so  much 
debasement  and  drunkenness  among  the  workpeople.  I have  a great  number  of  ayipi’entices, 
whose  ages  vary  from  14  to  21 ; they  are  nominally  indentured,  but  these  indentures,  not 
50  being  stamped,*  are  not  legally  binding ; there  ia  a great  difllculty  in  getting  the  parents  to 
pay  the  duty  of  1?.,  which  they  ought  to  do,  as  it  would  be  a great  tax  on  masters  to  do  this 
every  year,  when  they  take  sometimes  20,  30,  40,  or  even  50  apprentices  for  the  difTerent 
branches.  Tlie  consequences  are  that  tlie  boys,  afier  a wliile,  iiudlng  themselves  unbound, 
run  away,  leave  their  employment,  and  obtain  places  elsewhere,  before  they  have  half  learned 
55  their  trade,  and  at  sometimes  reduced  wages,  thereby  depreciating  the  value  of  the  good 
workman’s  wages  by  competition.  If  the  duly  was  reduced  I should  bind  e\-ery  one  myself ; 
and  believe  that  it  would  be  generally  followed.  Independent  of  these  consequences,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  children  a want  of  fixed  moral  principle  ; they  would  look  up  to  their  masters, 
and  be  more  disposed  to  follow  good  examples,  besides  the  mastei-s  would  take  a greater 
50  interest  in  them,  by  advanbing  them  in  their  callings  or  trade,  and  disposing  them  to  turn  out 
better  men  and  members  of  society.  My  conviction  is  that  the  moment  they  leave  their 
apprenticeship,  and  it  is  now  a too  common  one,  they  acquire  rambling  notions^  and  turn  out 
badly  iu  after  life. 

The  subject  of  payment  of  wages  to  young  apprentice  boys,  rather  than  to  their  parents, 

05  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  tending  to  demoralization  in  its  every  form.  Lads  of  14  and 
upwards,  to  21,  get  from  7s.  to  18j.  per  week,  and,  being  masters  of  such  amounts  before 
they  know  the  real  value  of  money,  often  squander  it  away  at  the  ale-houses,  and  get  from 
the  controul  of  their  parents  or  best  friends,  and  into  the  society  of  bad  and  profligate  ones. 

Many  of  them  taka  lodgings  away  from  their  homes  at  very  early  ages  ; it  is  not  difficult  to 
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No.  296. 


gues9  where  they  spend  them.  I do  not  know  any  subject  that  would  come  under  your 
observation  of  so  much  importance,  and  hope  that  you  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners  at  home  to  it.  .111... 

We  pay  our  people  on  Saturday  nights,  in  hard  cash,  or  rather  in  what  is  coffed 
cash;  it  is  indeedin  bills,  called  u>a^e-6<Vty,  a slip  of  paper  on  which  the  names  of  a number  5 
are  written,  witli  their  respective  amounts  carried  out,  is  given  to  one  of  them,  who,  with  the 
rest  in  their  department  of  work,  retire  to  some  place,  generally  to  a beer-shop,  to  get  it 
changed.  It  is  the  practice  with  the  landlord  to  find  the  change,  with  the  understanding 
that  each  party  shall  drink,  or  payfor  a certain  rjuantity  of  drink,  which  leads  to  the  associa- 
tion of  boys  of  tender  age  with  men  of  all  shades  of  character ; we  cannot  avoid  this  sometimes,  ]q 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  we  have  of  obtaining  silver  and  copper.  1 have  not  had  an  ” 
opportunity  of  learning  from  other  manufactuiers  what  their  views  and  opinions  are  relative 
to  this  me^ure,  but  no  man  of  common  humanity  could  for  a moment  oppose  it  It  is  likely 
to  be  a popular  one.  The  great  object  in  view  ought  to  be  the  regulation  of  the  times  of 
working,  not  only  os  it  regards  children,  but  men  j and  a better  regulation  with  regard  to  15 
apprenticeship,  and  a restriction  of  tlie  number  of  working  hours  of  youth,  as  well  as  the 
encouragement  of  public  schools. 

Geo.  Phillips, 
Principal. 


No.  25?. 


No.  256. 


No.  259. 


No.  260. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Davenport  and  Co.,  Longport.  2a 

No.  257.  John  Demcile,  aged  1 3 : — 

I run  moulds  for  Hamel  Tilstone ; have  done  so  seven  years,  always  in  Mr.  Davenport’s 
factory.  I go  to  Sunday-school  top  of  the  hill ; never  went  to  day-school  above  twice  or  three 
times.  I cannot  read  or  write,  they  teach  me  in  the  spelling-book  at  Sunday-school.  I do 
not  know  how  long  I have  been  there,  His  ever  since  it  was  opened  (two  years).  My  father  25 
has  been  dead  eight  years  ; he  was  a kilnman  in  regular  work.  Mother  did  nothing ; I’ve 
got  five  brothers  and  sisters ; one  works  in  packing-house,  another  works  at  Mayor’s  as  painter, 
another  is  at  Venables's  as  squeezer,  the  other  stops  at  home;  she  goes  to  school  at  Dale 
Hall.  I remember  what  1 did  before  I came  to  work,  and  when  father  was  alive — nothing; 
sometimes  run  about  the  streets  at  play.  I come  to  work  at  six,  and  according  how  I get  up.  so 
T go  home  according  what  I may  have  to  do,  sometimes  six  and  seven,  and  at  nine  when  I’m 
very  much  wanted.  Hamel  is  very  good  to  me,  he  never  “ laid  on”  me.  I get  my  breakfast 
at  home ; have  coffee  or  tea  and  breod  and  butter,  and  treacle,  just  as  it  happens.  I go  home 
to  dinner,  and  get  tatees  and  bacon,  not  often  beef ; I am  allowed  an  hour  and  a half  at  din- 
ner. I only  take  half  an  hour,  because  I'm  wanted  back  to  Hamel  to  finish  my  work.  I am  33 
paid  by  the  week,  3.r.  dd.  If  I work  till  nine  at  night  I get  just  the  same.  Hamel  is  paid 
by  the  quantity  he  makes. 

Febioiary  16. 

No,  25S.  Thos.  Massei/,  aged  13 : — 

I work  in  the  warehouse ; have  been  employed  about  six  years.  I can  read ; I can  write  a 40 
little.  I go  to  church  school  to  learn  on  Tuesday  nights ; I went  to  day-school  about  six 
months  before  I came  here,  I go  to  Sunday-school  now.  I come  at  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  to  get  the  fires  in,  fetch  coals  up,  and  then  begin  to  work  in  the  sorting-room.  I 
go  home  at  six  o’clock ; I work  now  and  then  ’till  nine  at  night.  I get  play  days  at  Easter 
and  Whitsun,  and  Christmas,  and  at  walies  and  races.  I would  rather  work  15  hours  than  45 
12,  because  I am  paid  for  it  half  a day  extra.  I carry  home  my  wages  to  my  mother;  she 
does  not  allow  me  auy  thi^  out.  Father  is  a turner ; he  is  not  at  ivork  now  j he  did  work 
with  Mr.  Davenport,  at  BiDltom  Bank,  master  turned  him  away  through  his  drinking;  he 
lovas  drink  too  well.  I have  got  six  brothere  and  sisters,  one  paints,  another  runs  moulds, 
another  works  at  a farm-house ; all  of  us  live  at  homo  except  the  last.  I «’et  3j-  6d.  a week,  50 
the  others  bring  home  9j.  6d.,  which  together  makes  13#.  The  family  lives  upon  what  we 
bring  home.  Mother  is  a very  good  and  careful  mother ; she  is  asthmatical  and  cannot  go 
out  of  doors ; she  used  to  tread  lathe. 

No.  259.  Alfi’ed  Dovms,  aged  12 : — 

I run  moulds  for  John  Dysche ; have  worked  altogether  about  a year.  I can  read,  and  5» 
write  a little.  Went  to  day-school  at  Newcastle  National;  go  to  Sunday-school  now  at 
Longport.  I come  at  six  o'clock  in  the  m.orning,  and  go  home  at  six ; I stop  now  and  then 
fill  nine.  I 3#.  3d.  a week;  I got  no  more  ifl  stop  till  nine.  John  Dysche  pays  me  for 
the  week  if  ho  does  not  work,  it  is  his  own  fault;  he  stays  away  sometimes  to  play,  and 
goes  to  a burying.  He  is  very  good  to  me ; he  gives  me  a Id.  every  week.  Father  is  a 60 
squeezer,  and  works  in  this  Bank.  I’ve  got  seven  brothers  and  sisters ; one  works  in  biscuit 
oven,  another  is  a painter,  another  runs  moulds,  the  other  three  stop  at  home  ; mother  looks 
after  them.  I have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  more  clothes  than  what  I have  on. 

No.  260.  Margaret  Clewes,  aged  13: — 

I am  paper  autter  for  Elijah  Webster ; come  at  si*  and  half-past,  and  go  home  at  six,  seven,  S5 
eight,  and  nine.  I get  Zs.  6d.  a week,  and  if  I work  overtime  3d.  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

\\  heu  i come  in  the  morning  I wash  dishes,  get  the  fire  in,  and  slack,  and  bring  the  water  m 
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pots  and  washing  dishes  after  breakfast  or  dinner.  Master  will  not  allow  us  to 

caiTV  tlio  water  for  the  large  tubs,  men  do  that.  There  are  three  presses  a-gate*  in  our  room, 
but  ibur  altogether ; the  printer  is  just  dead,  and  his  press  is  not  employed.  Ihe  man  as  I 
work  with  behaves  very  well  to  me;  some  of  the  others  curse  and  swear  sometimes,  and  call 
5 the  mrls  bad.  names  ; Elijah  Webster  is  a good  man,  he  never  swears.  The  women  behave 
very  well  to  me ; I’m  certain  they  do  not  use  bad  words,  or  encovirage  it  in  the  men.  I stay 
in  the  work-room  to  brealdast ; I get  the  half  hour  allowed  me  j I also  get  my  dinner  here  in 
the  work-room,  and  take  StO  minutes  to  it,  and  then  begin  to  work  again  ; I never  play  in  the 
room  in  tny  dinner  hour.  I never  do  any  needle-work  j I can  sew,  and  hem  ; I do  sometimes 
10  my  pinbeforc,  and  botionis  of  my  frocks.  Mother  mends  my  stockings,  but  I mark  them. 
My  father  is  my  step-father ; he  beats  marl  for  grandfather,  who  is  a sagger-maker.  There 
are  six  children  with  me,  two  brothers  turn  jiggers  the  other  three  stop  at  home  with  mother, 
1 am  very  tired  when  I go  home  if  I work  till  nine  o’clock.  I would  rather  work  up  to  nine 
o’clock,  because  the  Zd.  a week  finds  me  in  clothes  j I give  it  to  mother,  who  puts  more  to  it 
15  for  this  purpose.  If  I was  to  stop  work  at  sLx  o’clock  I should  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read ; 
I am  sure  I should,  if  mother  would  let  me.  I’m  very  poorly  off  for  clothes,  that  is  the  reason 
I do  not  go  to  chapel  sometimes.  I get  bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  breakfast,  tatees  ami 
bacon  for  dinner,  sometimes  beef. 

No.  261.  Moses  Lees,  aged  50: — 

20  I have  been  the  superintendent  of  Mr.  Davenport's  works  about  II  years;  I make  up  the 
wage-book  of  the  people,  and  pay  their  wages  in  the  shape  of  bills,  called  wage-bills,  that  is, 
wiu»  the  names  of  10,  15,  or  20  persons,  witli  their  respective  amounts  carried  out,  which  they 
gel  changed  where  they  can ; some  go  to  the  ale-house  for  it.  where  they  are  expected  by  the 
landlord  to  expend  a certain  quota  in  considerauon  of  the  favour.  Boys  and  girls  are  in- 
25  eluded  in  these  wage-bills,  but  whether  they  drink  I do  not  know.  I think  it  a bad  practice, 
but  if  we  were  to  pay  in  change  many  of  them  would  still  go  to  public  house.  We  pay  them 
in  the  shape  I have  stated  because  it  is  more  convenient,  lor  such  is  ihe  difficulty  of  obtaining 
silver  and  copper  for  the  number  of  people  we  have  to  pay,  that  before  we  gat  it  we  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  a great  per  centage-  We  have  five  distinct  premises  engaged  in  the  manu- 
30  facture  of  chiua,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  have,  at  a rough  guess,  from  1200  to  1 400  hands, 
many  of  them  children;  we  have  but  few  very  young,  and  these  are  the  ji^era,  paper-cutters, 
and  mould-runners ; master,  I think,  has  an  objection  to  take  them  too  earty.  My  opinion  of 
the  competency  of  children  so  engaged  (educational)  is  that  they  may  be  improved  if  the 
parents  paid  more  attention  to  them.  Generally  speaking  they  are  very  ignorant.  ihougU  I 
35  do  not  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of  here;  of  the  four  that  liave  been  examined,  two 
out  of  the  four  can  read.  Our  machinery  is  well  fenced  off,  and  no  children  have  business 
upon  those  premises,  or  are  allowed  to  go  near  it.  are  well  supplied  with  draius,  whicli 

empty  themselves  into  the  canal  at  the  back  of  the  works.  Our  privies  for  the  people  are 
private,  and  separated  for  the  sexes  by  a wall,  the  doors  being  opposed  to  each  other.  On 
40  no  consideration  do  they  interfere  with  each  other ; if  they  did  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
parties  would  be  disebarged.  We  have  a number  of  apprentices  that  are  bound  by  stamped 
indenture ; I believe  we  are  in  this  particular  an  exception  to  the  goneral  rule,  as  other  munu- 
facturers  bind  their  children  by  papier  only  ; but  I cannot  speak  with  any  certainty. 

Moses  Legs. 

45  Rooms  lofty,  spacious,  well  ventilated,  healthy  and  clean. 


Staffobdshirb 

PoTTBHIBS. 

Evidence 
collected  W 
S,  Scriven,  Esq. ' 

No.  260. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Davenport’s  Glass  Manufactoiy,  Longport. 

No.  262.  uiaron  Maxnlfurd,  aged  32. 

I am  the  foreman  of  the  Messrs.  Davenport's  glass-works;  have  been  so  employed  16  No.  262; 
years;  altogether  with  them  24  years.  We  have  64  persons  emploved;  out  of  this  number 
50  there  are  not  more  than  six  children  under  the  age  of  13,  and  chiefty  to  run  on  errands  and 
sweep  and  clean  the  premises;  they  are  not  occupied  in  any  department  of  the  manufac- 
tory; they  are  engaged  with  the  view  of  taking  them  ultimately  as  apprentices,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  14.  There  are  11  apprentices  regularly  bound  by  stamped  indenture  for  a [lerlod 
of  seven  years  to  the  glass-blowing  and  cutting.  They  come  (the  cutters)  at  six  in  the 
55  spmnier,  and  leave  at  six.  In  the  winter  they  come  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at 
SIX,  being  11  hours  per  day,  deducting  an  hour  and  a-half  for  meals.  The  blowers  work  48 
hours  per  week,  seldom  ever  more,  and  work  in  sets  of  16  each,  for  six  hours  together,  and 
change  every  six  hours,  night  and  day,  excepting  Saturday  nights,  Sundays,  and  Sunday 
There  is  one  man  employed  to  supply  coal  to  the  oven  or  furnace,  who  is  changed 
60  12  hours.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  the  furnace  up  on  Sundays.  We  have  no  females 

the  premises,  except  three  women  who  clean  the  glass  after  it  comes  from  the  ctuting- 
Bhop,  I (Jo  not  believe  that  there  is  any  process  in  glass-blowing  unhealthy  either  to  the 


* A provincial  phrase  denoting  employed. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


SlASTOADSBlKE 

Potteries. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Seriven,  Esq. 

No.  263. 


No.  263.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  aged  12. 

I am  employed  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  sweep  the  cutting-shop,  run  on  errands,  break  pum. 
raice-stone — nothing  else.  I can  read  and  write.  I went  to  day-school  before  I came  to 
work.  I go  to  Sunday-school  now,  at  New  Methodists.  They  teach  me  to  read  the  Bible 
and  that.  I come  to  work  at  half-past  six,  sometimes  a little  before,  and  go  into  the  bovel  5 
until  the  cutting-shop  is  open,  to  warm  mj'self.  I go  home  to  breakfast  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
always  take  my  half  hour.  I go  in  the  other  bank  to  dinner  with  my  sister ; she  is  a trans- 
ferrer; father  is  a printer;  mother  is  dead ; another  sister  cuts  paper;  a young  brother  stops 
at  neighbour  Knowles’s  between  school-times.  Two  of  the  other  boys  can  read  ia  the  Bible. 

I don’t  know  much  about  the  others.  I get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  I get  holidays  at  vrake^  10 
and  races,  and  at  Christmas. 


Mr.  Rowley’s  Earthenware  Factoiy,  Tunstall. 

No.  264.  Jacob  3all,  aged  12. 

I am  a runner  of  dish-moulds ; have  been  employed  ever  since  the  turn-out ; I don’t  know 
how  long  that  was  ago  (1836) ; if ’twaa  four  years  ago,  I dinna  knavv  how  old  I was  then.  I 13 
camiaradtf;  X dinna  knaw  how  to  write.  I go  to  Sunday-school  at  New  Methody’s;  they 
teach  me  the  spelling-book,  I went  to  day-school  ntBiirslem;  not  long;  don’t  knaw  how 
long.  Father  been  dead  four  years.  Mother  makes  stilts  here.  I’ve  only  gotten  one  bro- 
ther and  one  sister ; I got  two  half-sisters ; three  of  us  live  at  home;  we  all  go  to  work  but 
one;  she’s  a little ’un,  and  goes  about  the  streets  to  pick  coal;  her  and  the  rest  goes  to  aj 
school  of  a Sundays ; they  can  read  a bit,  not  much.  I come  in  the  morning  to  work  at  sis 
o’clock,  get  fires  in,  sweep  my  place,  get  coals  up,  and  ash  out.  I go  home  to  breakfast,  aod 
sometimes  take  my  ha’F  hour.  I go  home  to  dinner  at  ha’f-past  one,  sometimes  quarter-past 
My  hour  allowed  me  is  from  one  to  two,  but  John  Wareham  won’t  let  me  go  before.  I always 
come  back  at  two,  and  go  home  sometimes  at  eight  and  nine.  I get  3w.  6d.  a-week  if  I work  25 
from  six  to  six;  I do  not  get  more  than  3s.  6d.  if  I work  till  nine.  John  is  paid  by  the 
dozen,  1 am  paid  by  the  day.  He  sometimes  gives  me  Id.  at  week’s  end,  but  not  always. 
He  lays  on  me  sometimes  ; the  other  men  lay  on  llieir  lads  ; they  are  always  laying  on  them 
for  nothing ; some  of  them  put  red-hot  corks  under  the  feet  of  the  jiggers  and  runnera  to  bam 
the  feet ; some  on  ’em  put  cock-spurs  up  the  floor  to  hurt  our  feet  when  running.  We  work  30 
without  shoes  or  stockings.  I am  very  tired  when  I get  home  a-nights.  Get  my  supper,  and 
go  to  bed,  and  up  again  at  ha’f-pnst  foive.  I get  bread  aud  cheese,  sometimes  bread  and 
treacle,  for  breakfast,  tatees  and  beef  for  dinner.  If  I had  my  choice  I would  sooner  work 
from  six  to  six  at  7d-  a-day,  than  to  nine.  If  I wor  to  cut  tvway  from  work  at  six,  I should 
play  rue  a bit.  I should  loike  to  go  to  school,  evenings ; I should  do  that  to.  35 

February  17. 

No,  265.  William  [Fillings,  aged  11  last  March.] 

I run  moulds  for  William  Goodall.  Cannot  read  ; cannot  write.  I go  to  Sunday-school 
at  National  School-  I went  to  day-school ; don’t  know  how  long.  I have  been  to  work  eight 
mouths,  I used  to  pick  coal  before  that.  Went  to  .school  somutimes.  My  fathe,r  is  a col-  W 
lier;  he  lives  at  Golden-hill ; I live  at  grandfiitlrer’.s  ; arn  a chance  child.  Mother  is  a trans- 
ferer. I have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers;  they  were  bom  after  my  mother  was  married  to 
Joe  Boulton.  Aged  11  last  March;  I come  to  work  at  six;  gohomeateightandnine.  Iget 

6d.  a-week ; the  same  if  I work  12  hours  or  15.  I work  15  horns  mostly.  I 'Tould 
sooner  work  only  12,  but  William  Goodall  makes  me  come  back.  I feel  very  tired  whes  I 43 
go  to  bed. 

No.  266.  JSdne^  Hancock,  aged  12. 

I am  paper-cutter  for  John  Stanley.  I can  read,  cannot  write,  t went  to  day-school  bs- 
fore  I came  to  work.  I have  been  to  work  aliout  three  years.  I have  no  futlier;  in 

dead  better  than  12  months;  he  was  a turner,  and  died  of  cough  ; he  was  asthmatic.  My 
mother  lives  at  home,  and  looks  after  the  children.  I have  three  sisters  and  one  brother; 
only  two  of  us  go  to  work.  Mother  is  too  old  to  work.  I and  my  sister  carry  home  about 
8j.  a-week;  we  have  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  get  firew, 
ashes  out.  The  transferers  carry  water  in  the  shop.  Master  (that  is,  the  printer)  coiUM 
about  seven  in  the  morning.  I go  home  at  six.  John  Stanley  is  very' good  to  me;  aln’S}'* 
pays  me  my  wages  regular. 

This  child’s  father  was  a dissolute  and  drunken  father,  and  was  to  be  found  most  frequently 
in  the  (own  stocks. 

W.  Rowlet. 


Mr,  Thomas  Peak’s  Brick  and  Tile  Manufactory,  Tunstall.  ‘ 

No.  267.  Enoch  Hawthorn,  aged  45. 

I arn  employed  by  Mr.  Peak  as  an  oven-man ; was  brought  up  to  it  from  my 
my  father  before  me.  Have  been  upon  these  yards  23  years.  At  a rough  guess,  we 
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55  or  60  men,  and  perhaps  30  or  40  under  21  years  of  age.  Children  seldom  come  to  work 
before  eight  or  nine,  or  ten  years ; they  would  be  no  use  to  us  at  a less  tige.  The  general 
practice  is  for  us  to  come  to  work  at  .six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  for  us  to  leave  at  six  at 
night.  If  they  chose  to  continue  longer,  they  do  so;  what  are  called  bargaiii-men  do.  There 
5 are  moulders  and  oven-men  who  work  by  the  thousand.  The  oven-men  get  so  much  a thousand 
for  the  goods,  as  tiles,  bricks,  ridges,  chimney-pots,  waler-j^es,  and  different-sized  driiining- 
tiles,  all  varj’ing  in  price,  and  depending  upon  their  size.  Tlie  oven-men  have  to  pay  all  the 
rest,  who  are  to  be  supposed  to  work  under  him.  He  has  first  at  the  oven,  himself,  four, 
seven,  or  nine  boys,  and  two,  or  three,  or  more  girls  in  gangs,  the  numbers  depending  upon 
10  the  number  of  ovens  he  undertakes  to  manage.  He  has  ^so  to  pay  the  moulder,  who  em- 
ploys one  man  (the  teroperer),  one  or  two  boys  to  hand  him  the  clay,  and  to  carry  the  goods 
to  the  flats  to  dry.  I am  paid  “ good  from  the  oven;”  the  collector  selects  what  is  bad,  for 
which  I am  not  paid  ; the  amount,  therefore,  of  what  I receive  is  uncertain.  The  children 
who  work  under  us  are  paid  by  the  week;  their  wages  are  certain.  The  moulder  is  paid  by 
15  the  thousand ; he  works  “ good  from  hand,”  and  is  paid  like  me,  by  the  thousand.  The  most 
that  I give  to  boys  or  girls  is  7.r.  6d.  a-week,  the  least  amount  is  2s.  Qd.  The  greatest  amount 
the  moulder  gives  is  8s.,  the  least  is  about  3s.  Some  of  our  boys  slop  up  all  night  at  the  ovens 
to  keep  up  the  fires.  There  are  no  other  places  to  shelter  them  but  the  little  sheds,  with 
straw  to  lie  down  upon.  They  bring  a bit  of  meat  with  them  to  take  during  the  night.  They 
20  generally  slop  at  the  works  all  the  next  day,  but  do  not  do  so  much  as  others,  or  work  so 
rapid;  they  therefore  stop  up  36  consecutive  hours  to  work,  unless  the  oven  should  be  finished 
firing  at  dinner-time,  when,  if  they  like,  they  go  home.  All  the  oven-work  and  clay-work  is 
done  out  of  doors,  without  shelter.  The  moulding  is  carried  on  under  cover,  except  when  the 
moulders  prefer  coming  into  tlte  open  air.  It  is  generally  considered  healthy  work  ; I prefer 
25  it  a good  deal  to  being  pent  up  in  the  pot-works. 

February  18. 


Staffordshibs 

PoTTKRIBB. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Soriven,  Esq. 

No.  267. 


No.  268.  Mary  Washington^  aged  23. 

I am  a working  with  John  Price,  and  lay  the  clay  in  the  moulds  for  making  different  kinds 
of  pipes.  I have  been  at  work  since  I was  16  years  of  age  ; served  my  time  as  a transferrer 
30  four  years  with  Joseph  Heath.  1 lefl  that  because  1 had  not  so  much  work  to  do  as  1 could 
get  here,  and  I did  not  get  so  well  paid ; 1 only  got  sometimes  5.r.,  sometimes  &s.  a-week ; I 
get  here  Is.  6d.,  always  regular,  unless  frost  should  stop  us.  I cannot  read  or  write.  I went 
to  Sunday-school  when  I was  less ; went  very  little  to  day-school.  My  father  is  a collier. 
Mother  does  nothing.  I have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  at  home ; one  only  works,  the 
35  rest  do  nothing,  they  are  too  young,  but  go  to  school.  I come  to  work  at  six  o clock,  some- 
times before  six,  and  go  home  at  six  generally.  I never  stay  up  at  night ; none  of  the  rest 
of  the  girls  do,  that  I know  of,  in  any  bank.  1 would  as  soon  be  a tile-maker  as  transferer ; 
the  first  is  hardest  work,  but  the  wages  is  more  regular. 


No.  269,  Mary  Ann  Rathbone,  aged  1 1 : — 

40  I take  tiles  off  the  bench  and  lays  them  down  on  the  hot  floor ; they  call  me  a runner ; I No.  269. 

ron  for  John  Cook;  he  pays  me  3f.  6d.  a week.  I cannot  read  or  write;  I have  worked  in 
the  brick-y^ard  about  four  years.  I never  went  to  school  a week-days ; Ido  go  to  Sunday- 
school  at  Primitives ; I don’t  know  what  they  teach  me  there ; I do  not  know  who  made  the 
heaven  and  earth;  they  teach  me  catechiz.  Before  I come  to  work  I stopped  at  home  to 
45  nurse  the  baby.  My  father  is  a engine  man  at  the  next  yard,  under  Mr.  Peak ; he  worked 
there  before  1 came  to  work,  and  has  worked  there  ever  since.  Mother  does  nothing ; one 
brother  and  one  sister  works  in  the  same  yard ; they  are  older  than  me;  we  all  carry  our 
wages  home  to  father  and  mother.  I get  milk-meat  for  breakfast,  and  beef  and  tatoes  for 
dinner. 

50  No.  270.  George  Warhurton,  aged  11 : — 

I work  about  the  ovens  for  Samuel  Rossen ; have  been  to  work  about  a year.  I can  read  No.  270. 
very  well ; went  to  day-school  before  I came  to  work ; I go  to  Sunday  school,  at  Methodists 
1 never  sit  up  at  nights,  there  is  a bigger  boy  for  that.  Father  is  a joiner;  he  never  plays 
only  of  a Christmas-day  and  Good  Friday ; mother  is  a dress-maker.  I have  two  brothers 
beside  me  as  goes  to  work,  both  of  them  are  handlers.  I come  in  the  morning  at  seven  and 
s5  go  home  by  six : I carry  bricks  in  and  out  the  oven ; I carry  five  at  a time ; ’tis  heavy  work, 
all  day  long;  but  I pick  cobbles  a good  part  of  it— (small  coals  to  throw  into  the  oven).  I 
have  better  clothes  than  what  I have  on  for  Sundays.  I be^n  summing  when  I get  home  at 
nigJiU;  1 go  to  school  when  the  school  is  open  of  a night;  I should  always  go  if  there  was 
evening  school. 

60  This  boy  was  in  rat's. 

There  are  eight  yards.  A steam-engine  for  working  clay  is  erected,  but  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  yard! 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


STAFFORDSatltS 

POTTBIUES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven, 

No.  271, 


Messrs.  Weight,  Burgess,  and  Taylor’s  Earthenware  and  China  Factories. 

No.  271.  James  Dunning,  aged  lOj-; — 

I am  8 mould-runner  for  EdivanJ  Robinson.  Cannot  read  or  write;  never  went  to  day- 
school;  I do  go  to  Sunday  school  at  Primitives;  I learn  a b c.  I catne  here  to  work  laj{ 
Friday,  but  have  been  to  work  three  years : one  year  at  bricU-lnln,  two  years  a moulcl-ronoer  5 
at  Thomas  Riley’s.  I get  2s.  a week  now,  but  had  Is.  with  Thomas  Riley,  I come  to  work 
at  half-past  six,  sometimes  seven,  and  go  home  at  six;  I have  always  gone  Home  at  six  or 
half-past,  except  when  I worked  at  brick-kiln,  and  then  'twas  at  half-past  nine. 


Messrs.  Wood  and  Chaloneu’S  Earthenware  Factory. 

No.  272.  Joseph  MitcJteli,  aged  10 : — lU 

No.  272.  I don’t  know  how  old  I am;  don’t  know  if  I’ve  got  a birth-day;  cannot  read ; cannot  write; 

I never  went  to  day-school,  I go  to  Sunday-school  at  Burslem ; they  teach  me  a b,  ab! 
Father  is  a printer;  he  works  for  this  firm.  Mother  stops  at  home  ; I’ve  got  a brother  aad 
a sister — one  reads  the  Bible,  the  other  does  not  read.  I don’t  know  how  long  I have  worked 
here ; I worked  at  Burslem  before  I came  here,  at  Alcock’s ; I get  now  2s.  a week ; I take  it  ^ 
home  to  mother.  One  brother  works  at  the  colliery  ; he  lives  at  home ; I don’t  know  what 
he  earns ; it  is  about  6«.  a week. 

I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  go  home  at  seven,  and  eight,  and  half- 
past. I work  for  Henry  Tomkiiison  ; he  pays  me  the  .same  if  I work  12  hours,  or  14;  he  is 
very  good  to  me ; he  straps  me  sometimes  when  I don't  do  right.  I get  bread  and  cheese  ^ 
for  breakfast,  and  tatees  and  beef  for  dinner. 

First  class ; rooms  capacious  and  lofty;  well  drained. 

February  19th. 


Mr.  Thomas  Goodfellow’s  Earthemvare  Factory,  Tunstall. 

No.  273.  John  Heath,  aged  12  ; — ji 

I run  moulds  for  Thomas  Brunt.  I cannot  read  ; I cannot  write  ; I went  to  day-school,  st 


National,  M’heu  I lived  at  Burslem,  three  years  ago ; I went  to  learn  to  read;  I’m  sure  I ci 
notread.  I go  to  Sunday-school,  at  tlie  National,  at  Tunstall  I have  worked  three  years 
for  Goodfellow ; I come  at  six  o’clock,  and  go  home  at  six  or  half-past  seven.  We  do  not 
work  much  after  time  here  ; wlien  I stay  after  time  'J'lioinas  Brunt  does  not  pay  roe  extra  M 
wages ; he  behaves  very  welt  to  me,  never  thrashes  me;  they  never  throw  coclupiirs  oo  the 
floor  for  me  to  tread  upon  or  hot  coals,  but  I have  seen  that  done  many  times;  I’ve  seen  it 
•lone  at  Henry  Meir’s  factory.  I am  paid  3s.  a week.  On  Saturday  nights  sometimes  we 
go  a changing  at  Joseph  Owen’s,  at  Sneyd’s  Anns;  master  gets  the  change,  I follow  him  for 
it  other  boys  go  there  to  for  it.  'J'homas  Brunt  gets  his  ale ; he  sometimes  gives  me  a glass,  35 
sometime.^  he  gives  the  other  boys  a glass ; I don’t  like  it  much,  and  would  sooner  be  without 
it  than  with  it.  At  some  places  they  pay  a glass.  As  soon  as  we  get  our  wages  we  leave; 
we  have  to  wait  for  a.  quarter  pf  an  hour  or  more;  we  all  go  inside  for  it,  and  sit  down ; them 
as  chose  to  stop  do.  Father  is  a printer,  mother  is  a transferer ; I got  two  half-brothers  and 
one  half-sister ; they  do  nothing,  they  are  little  ’uns.  My  mother  has  been  dead  nine  years;  ^ 
this  is  my  step-mother  I’ve  got  how. 


No.  274.  Hannah  Dowers,  aged  14: — 

I have  been  a cutler  about  Four  years  and  a half : I work  for  John  Blessington.  I canoet 
rend  or  write  ; I went  to  day-school,  but  it  was  a great  wliile  since;  I don’t  go  to  Sunday* 
school.  My  father  is  a journeyman  shoe-muker,  he’s  in  pretty  good  work;  my  mother  ^ 
been  a servant,  she  is  my  step-mother  ; I’ve  got  four  brothers  ami  sister ; three  of  them  woft 
in  the  potteries,  two  ns  handlers,  and  one  a rransferer ; the  other  sister  is  in  Scotland.  Jo  “ 
Blessington  behaves  pretty  well,  he  has  only  hit  me  twice  since  I came  to  him  ; it  was  because 
I cut  off  a bit  of  the  side  paper,  and  it  would  not  reach  round  ; the  women  la  tlie  room 


behave  very  well  to  me.  Sometimes  I hear  bad  language,  it  is  only  with  the  men;  tb^ 
sometimes  swear  and  use  vulgar  language ; .the  women  correct  them  for  it  somebmes.  i 
3,f.  6a.  a week ; I come  at  six  o’clock,  and  go  home  at  eight  and  half-past.  I^Iight 


coals  in  and  ashes  out ; the  transferers  carry  the  water  in  for  washing  plates ; I can  hero  an 
sew.  I go  home  very  tired  at  night;  I go  home  to  breukfust,  and  stay  my  Hainmur;  ^ 
take  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  have  to  go  home  a quarter  of  a mile;  they  will 
stay  longer ; J ohn  Blessington  won’t  let  tts  stay  longer.  I do  not  get  extra  pay  if  I sta}’  ® 
hours  ; Blessington  remains  to  work  till  iiine;‘he  works  by  dozens. 

Dirty,  sloppy,  ill  ventilated,  and  inconvenievu  factory. 
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ERIPLOYjMENT  of  children. 


cQl 


Messrs.  Beswick  find  Lee’s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Tunstall. 

No.  2T5.  John  Robert,  aged  12  last 

I am  a ranner  of  plate-moulds  for  James  Machin  ; I cannot  read,  cannot  write  ; it  was  a 
Ion*' while  since  I was  at  day-school;  I don’t  go  to  Sun<lay-school.  I never  worked  potter 
5 before  I came  into  this  place,  about  12  months  ago  ; I used  to  drive  jack-nsses.  Father  is  a 
labourer  at  iron-stone  bank ; mother  goes  out  a w'ashing  and  looks  after  the  children.  I got 
12  brothers  and  sisters — 5 are  out  to  sarvice,  and  seven  at  home : three  sisters,  all  the  others 
are  brothers ; only  myself  os  works  in  the  potteries.  I come  to  work  at  six  o'clock  In  the 
moniini'  and  go  home  at  six  sometimes,  stay  later  to  play  sometimes.  Master  makes  all  the 
10  men  shut  off  at  six  o'clock ; I get  3.r.  6d.  u week. 

February  20tli. 


STAFFoaoatnRB 

PoTTSaiES. 

Evidence 
ci'llecled  by 
S.  Scrivan,  Esq. 

No.  275. 


No.  276.  Thomas  Frost : — 

I am  mould-runner  for  Ephraim  Payton.  I cannot  read  or  write  ; I went  to  day-school  a No.  276. 
^ood  while  since,  st  Primitives;  I go  to  Sunday-school  now  there.  Father  is  a dish-maker, 

13  he  is  at  play  now ; he  used  to  work  at  Heath’s ; Heath  turned  him  away.  Mother  does  wash- 
ing, nothing  else.  I rim  moulds  two  yefirs;  I did  nothing  before  that  but  pick  corks  feoals) 
in^lhe  streets.  I come  at  six  and  go  fiome  at  six.  sometimes  stop  afler  to  play.  I’ve  got  one 
brother  a thrower,  and  six  sisters  ; one  is  a transferer,  two  others  turn  wheel,  the  others  are 
vouog  wenches  and  slop  at  home. 

20  These  premises  are  now  building:  exceedingly  convenient. 


Messrs.  R.  Hall  and  Co.’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Tunstall. 

No.  277.  Jane  Lea,  aged  9 : — 

I am  a painter. — This  child  was  so  diffident  that  I could  get  nothing  from  her.  No.  277. 

No.  278.  TVillxam  Randles,  aged  11 : — 

K I am  mould-runner  for  Samuel  Machin  ; I have  been  at  this  bank  six  months  ; have  been  No,  278. 
n runner  going  on  six  years.  I cannot  read,  I cannot  write  ; I never  went  to  day-school ; I 
(logo  to  Sunday-school;  don’t  know  for  how  long,  above  12  months;  1 reckon  I've  been 
belter  nor  four  year;  they  tench  me  reading.  I go  rcglar  now,  I used  to  go  unrcglar.  I come 
here  at  four  in  the  morning,  Mnchin  conies  soon  after  foive.  I begin  to  make  my  fire, 

30  sweep  ray  place  up,  then  begin  to  wedge.  I never  get  my  half-hour  for  breakfast,  nor  my 
honr  for  dinner  ; 1 am  not  more  than  ten  minutes  at  either,  Machin  won’t  let  me  be,  he  makes 
me  wedge  directly.  I go  home  at  nine  and  after;  I worked  all  night  scores  of  times  at 
Hood’s  when  we  have  had  orders.  I get  3j.  a week ; I on/y  ge/ 3j.  if  I work  every  night  up 
to  nine;  I got  the  same  if  I worked  all  night;  1 used  to  get  a penny  Saturday  nights  for 
3S  meseV.  My  father  is  a banksman  ; he  is  always  at  work,  and  gets  Id.;,  a week.  Mother  stays 
at  home.  1 got  three  sisters,  they  do  nothing,  they  are  little  uns ; they  do  not  go  to  school ; 
they  cannot  read.  If  I had  my  choice  to  work  12  hours  or  16,  I would  rather  work  12 ; I 
should  go  to  school  then.  I get  dry  bread  for  breakfast,  sometimes  tatees  for  dinner,  some- 
times a bit  of  bacon.  I had  no  dinner  to  day ; I had  some  breakfast^  about  us  much  bread  as 
40  my  fist.  When  1 go  home  I get  a bit  of  supper,  of  water-pnpes  or  tatees,  and  then  go  to  bed, 
very  tired.  Father  never  goes  to  alehouse,  except  when  he  goes  “a  changing he  comes 
home  after  that,  and  sits  up  for  me. 

Riis  poor  boy  was  in  rags,  and  deplorably  ignorant. 

No.  279.  Hannah  Lowton,  aged  6 : 

I make  cockspurs  for  Mr.  Holland  ; I don't  know  how  long  I have  been  to  work ; mother  No.  279. 
•3  here  too,  father  is  dead ; I can  read,  cannot  write ; I went  to  day-school,  I don’t  go  to 
Sunilay-school.  I get  la*,  a week  ; I come  sometimes  at  six  o’clock,  and  sometimes  after  ; I 
go  home  when  mother  does  nt  nine  o’clock.  I’ve  got  a brother  and  a sister,  one  makes  cock- 
spars,  t’other  runs  moulds.  I like  to  come  to  work.  Father  died  of  cough.  They  called  it 
^ decline. 


No.  2S0.  John  Smith,  aged  10 : — 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  16th,  whilst  sitting  in  my  room  writing,  nt  the  Leopard  Inn,  at  No. 
^ut  half-past  11  o’clock,  I heard  a violent  screeching,  and  cry  of  murder — don’t  hurt  me; 

, .V’  O'*  throwing  up  ihe  window,  I saw  a police  oQicer  holding  a child,  whose 

evidence  I am  aboufto  take,  in  (he  act  of  being  taken  to  the  watchhousc  ; I nm  down  staire 
and  across  the  road,  where  I found  two  or  three  women  in  earnest  controversy,  the  boy  having 
made  his  escape.  I had  reason  to  think  that  this  child  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  anti  set 
IJP  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and  found  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  his 
60  found  in  the  street  at  midnight.  Suspecting  that  there  was  some  reason  for  (his,  I 
[reeled  the  superintendant  of  police  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  before  me.  The  following  is 
his  (lepositioM  : — 

- * ^ came  from  West  Bromwich,  with  my  father  and  mother,  about  three  or  four  years  ago, 

0 look  after  work  ; father  is  a nail-maker  by  trade.  When  we  came  he  went  to  work  in  the 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


STAFFORl}5HIIt£ 

POTTEHISS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  /Striven,  Kbci. 

No.  280. 


marl-pit,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Veimbles’s  to  do  odd  work,  and  then  went  sUp-maker  f 
Mr.  Daniels;  he  works  ia  the  slip-house  now ; he  ^ets,  I think,  H«.  a week.  Mother  dte 
needle-work  j sister  is  too  jrotinsi  to  work  ; I nm  moulds  for  Lewis  Stannawey,  at  Mr  p ^ 
ton’s ; have  done  so  only  since  Wednesday.  I nm  moulds  before  that  for  Thomas  Grown! 
about  a month;  at  Mr.  Tlionms  Mayor’s,  at  Longporl;  before  that  I worked  for  Geor» 
Barlow,  at  Venables’s.  Thomas  Grocolt  1ms  laid  on  me  many  a time ; the  last  time  waTlS  * 
Monday.  He  sent  me  for  a pot  of  water  to  (he  canal ; I was  ^one  about  lU  minutes  • when 
I came  hack  he  asked  Waller  Simples  for  the  strap.  Waller  Simples  was  using  the  stran 
round  a jng-mould  that  he  was  squeezing  ; and  he  then  laid  on  me  with  Ids  fist  m my  righ 
side.  He  struck  me  altogether  four  times  about ; I then  weut  away  to  my  father,  at  Mr 
JDaniel’s  slip-house,  and  told  him  of  it ; ami  he  said,  if  he  laid  on  me  again  I was  to  cone 
home.  When  I got  back  to  him  he  did  lay  on  me  ugaiu  with  his  fist,  and  I then  went  home 
Next  morning  I got  up,  and  my  father  told  me  to  go  seek  after  a ])lace ; I found  one,  at 
Mr.  Enoch  Wood’s,  for  2s.  d>d.  a week  ; and  when  T went  the  master  wouldna’  let  me  have 
more  than  1j.  6d.,  so  father  would  not  let  me  slop ; uiuJ  I went  to  try  for  another  place.  15 
Father  told  me  I must  not  come  hack  befoie  1 luid  one.  J went  home  to  dinner  because  he 
was  not  there,  but  I dared  uot  go  home  to  supper,  ’cause  I knowed  1 should  meet  him,  and 
he  would  lay  on  me  again  ; and  T hud  about  the  streets.  The  watchman  saw  me  and  laid 
hold  of  me  ; I cried  and  screeched,  because  he  was  going  to  lake  me  to  prison  ; some  women 
came  np  then,  and  a gentleman,  and  I run  away  home ; 1 durst  not  go  in,  so  1 laid  outside  20 
the  door  all  night;  in  the  morning,  I licard  my  father  come  down  stairs,  and  I ran  away.  I 
was  out  all  day  to  look  for  a place;  at  night  my  father  caught  me  while  I was  looking ata 
show  down  the  hill.  1 had  nothing  to  eat  all  that  day — I am  sure  1 had  nothing.  When  my 
father  caught  me  he  took  me  to  the  watch-house,  that  was  on  the  Wednesday  night;  he  told 
the  watcliman  if  he  ever  catched  mu  out  again  that  he  whs  to  put  me  in  the  stone-house.  I S 
went  yesterday  morning  to  work  for  Lewis  Stannawey.  I go  to  work  at  half-past  five  and  six, 
and  go  home  at  nine.  I often  work  all  night ; have  worked  all  night  Ibr  a week  together,  whai 
orders  were  wanted.  At  that  time  L used  to  work  all  the  next  morning  up  to  dinner  time,  and 
then  went  home,  had  a bit  of  dinner,  and  went  to  work  again  nt  live,  luid  remained  in  shop  all 
night.  1 am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  but  1 only  get  half  ^ 
the  hour,  master  makes  me  come  back  to  work.  If  I work  from  six  to  six  1 get  but  2s.  a 
week ; they  make  no  differeoce  if  I work  from  six  to  nine ; if  I work  night  and  day  I get4f. 
Lewis  Stanneley  sometimes  plays  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  and  Tuesdays,  but  he  pays  me 
all  the  same  for  that ; if  1 don’t  go  to  the  premises  1 get  paid.  He  sits  in  the  stove  on  Mon- 
days and  get  sometimes  drink  iu  ; sometimes  he  goes  to  the  alehouses,  he  gets  bread  and  ^ 
cheese  there.  Sarapy  Burne  used  to  do  anything  to  get  money  ; he  borrowed  things  offlhe 
boys’  backs.  He  has  wanted  me  mauy  times  to  pull  (his  wnistcout  olT  to  take  to  (he  pavn- 
shop.  I know  that  he  has  sent  muiiy  a boy  to  the  pawn  shop  with  Ins  coat  for  Gd.,  and  paid  it 
off  on  a Satuidny  night.  He  Icdls  ns  to  go  pick  (iitens  under  the  curls  in  market-place;  he  has 
told  me  many  time.s  on  a market-day.  Siim|)y  Hume  is  iiii  appr«i/f.ica  muffin-maker— ]\t\s  ^0 
but  a lad  ; he  has  been  a muffin-maker  about  three  ycni-s.  I got  a bit  of  dry  bread  for  break- 
fast, and  tntees  for  dinner  on  a Sunday,  aomuiiineii  ii  hit  of  bacon  ; 1 have  hail  nothing  to 
day,  nothing  at  all.  I had  a cap  given  me  at  school,  else  I got  iiuthiiig  at  home  belter  tun 
what  I got  on.  I cannot  rearl,  1 cnmiot  write  ; I weut  to  school  when  I was  a little  child. 

I go  to  Sunday-school  at  St.  Paul’s.  * 

This  boy  is  in  rags,  miserable  in  a|)|iearaiicc,  and  almost  hcurl -broken,  greedily  *nallowio>i 
a meal  with  me,  which  1 nm  (lis(insed  to  think  the  first  hourly  one  he  has  made  a long  time. 
The  insj>ector  informs  me  that  his  residence  is  nt  one  of  tins  lowe.->t  bioihels  in  the  place. 


Messrs.  Podmohe,  Spilsbury,  and  Co’s.  Eartluimviire  Factory,  Golden  Hill, 
Tuiistidl.  ^ 

No.  281.  No.  281.  Levi  Taylofi  about  12. 

I don’t  know  liow  old  I am ; don’t  know  liow  long  I liuvu  boon  to  work  ; don’t  know  bow 
long  I have  been  a mould  rnnnor;  can’t  tell  wlieti  I began  ; don’t  know  if  I got  a bii'fb-day. 

I can  t read,  T can’t  write,  I never  had  no  scliooliiig ; I goes  to  Sunday-school  at  LU’wbs, 
that  s at  Primitives.  Father  is  a thrower  by  trade;  I don’t  know  if  he's  got  work,  he  bves  ’ 
down  to  Mount  Pleasant.  Mother  doa’f  do  nothiug  1 she  stays  at  lionie-“there’8  seven  onus; 
one’s  a transferer,  one  a packer,  anotlier  a transferor,  another  u f/irawer,  another  a mould- 
runner;  there’s  one  at  home,  she’s  a little  ’un  ; noun  on  'urn  can’t  read,  nor  none  on  'em  can 
write.  I come  at  five  or  six,  go  home  at  ninv.  jO 

February  23rd.  Very  ignorant. 

No.  282.  No.  282.  Johji  Johnson,  aged  12^. 

I run  moulds  for  John  Johnson,  have  been  to  work  five  years.  I can’t  read  or  write,  I 

don’t  know  my  letters.  My  father  is  a turner,  he’s  at  play moiuls  shoes  now  and  then;  M 

left  the  potworks  'cause  he  gets  drunk.  I’vo  got  iiino  brothers  and  sisters,  aU  on  ’em  at  ^ 
’cept  one ; two  on  ’em  be  manied.  I never  went  to  day-school,  I ^o  to  Sunday-school  « 
Methodists’ : I have  not  attended  reg’lar  till  the  last  five  or  six  Smicbivs.  I don’t  know  woo 
God  is~don’t  know  who  made  the  heavens  or  the  earth.  John  John^n  behaves  very  J* 
to  me,  he  never  straps  me  unless  I do  wrong.  I come  to  work  at  six — go  home  at  eigm 
nine. 

Stupidly  ignorant. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


c8? 


No.  283.  Daniel  Spilsburt/,  aged  55.  Piincipal. 

I am  one  of  the  principals  of  this  firm,  was  bro\ight  up  to  the  business  from  my  youth,  was 
then  afternavcls  a labourer.  I am  acqtiointed  with  all  the  departments  of  our  trade.  My 
opinion  of  a restriction  of  the  working  hours  of  children  is,  diat  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
5 them,  a good  thing  for  the  men,  and  a good  thing  for  the  masters ; in  a general  way,  I am 
sure  that  72  hours  a-week,  steady  work,  is  as  much  as  we  should  ever  require  from  our  work- 
people. VVe  have  no  work  on  Sundays,  we  do  not  fire  our  ovens  Sundays ; I know  of  in- 
stances where  it  is  done  elsewhere,  hut  we  do  not  do  it,  because  we  don’t  see  the  necessity  for 
if  but  if  1 am  to  give  you  my  strongest  reason,  it  is  that  I do  not  do  it  from  principle.  It 
IQ  is  the  practice  here,  as  everywhere  else,  for  the  men  to  hire  their  own  children  ; they  some- 
times work  them  too  late ; the  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  loiter  their  time  away  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  are  obliged  to  work  early  and  late  to  make  up  for  it;  if  they 
waild  work  from  sis  to  six,  it  would  be  as  much  as  they  could  do,  or  ought  to  do.  We  have  al- 
wavs  observed  that  when  we  hare  not  allowed  working  over  time  that  we  have  had  just  as  much 
15  work  clone.  My  opinion  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  tlie  work-people  is,  that  it  is  very 
very  low;  I attribute  it  in  a great  measure  to  the  parents’  neglect;  if  attention  was  paid  to 
them  it  would  not  be  what  it  is.  I should  like  to  see  some  enactment  that  would  insist  upon 
it : I think  that  such  a measure  would  be  a very  popular  one ; although  parents  may  not 
like  it  at  first,  yet  1 think  that  the  advantages  to  the  children  would  be  more  than  paramount 
20  to  the  objections  that  may  be  offered.  These  are  my  views  after  many  years’  experience,  both 
as  a labourer  and  manufacturer. 

(Signed)  • Daniel  Spilsbory. 


Stafford  sHiEB 
POTTKRIBS. 

ISvidence 
collected  ^ 
S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  288. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Adams  and  Co.’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Tunstall. 

No.  284.  James  Edwards,  s^ed  18. 

25  I am  a lathe-turner  for  Thomas  Heath,  have  been  employed  four  or  five  years.  I can  read.  No.  284. 
and  write  a little;  went  to  a day-school  at  Atherstoii,  before  I came  in  the  Potteries.  I go 
to  Sunday-school  now,  and  go  to  evening-school,  to  learn  to  write,  at  the  Methodists.  I come 
in  the  morning  at  six  or  half  past,  go  home  at  six,  never  later,  sometimes  before.  I work  by 
the  piece,  a.s  well  a.s  Thomas  Heath ; if  I worked  six  days  in  the  week  I should  get  from  7s. 

30  to  8*.,  but  I sometimes  only  work  three,  four,  or  five  days ; Thomas  Heath  gets  three-fourtlia, 

J get  one- fourth;  he  is  a journeyman.  The  amount  I get  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  qua- 
lity of  tlje  goods  wo  work. 

February  2.5th. 

No.  285.  Eliza  Oakes,  aged  10. 

33  I am  mould-runner  for  Isaac  Mellor.  I can  read  a bit  out  of  Testament — cannot  write  : I No.  285. 
go  to  school  at  Pit’s  Hill  Primitive  Methodists.  I come  to  work  at  six,  get  fires  in  and  carry 
my  ware  out,  and  other  little  odd  jobs ; I leave  at  six  —get  2.r.  a-week  or  a little  after.  Isaac 
is  an  apprentice  muffin-maker,  he  is  only  14;  he  never  lays  on  me,  when  he  hits  me  1 hit 
him  again,  I come  off  worst.  Father  works  at  Meir’s — a thrower;  I do  not  live  with  him,  I 
40  live  with  grandmother  ; father’s  name  is  Mumford,  mother’s  name  was  Oakes,  she  is  now  dead. 

I take  my  wages  home  to  grandmother ; I get  bread  and  treacle,  she  does  not  give  me  tea,  1 
can  do  without ; I get  bacon  or  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner,  I get  stir  pudding  when  I done 
work. 

No.  286.  Adams,  Esq.  Principal. 

45  I have  been  a manufacturer  20  years,  or  more.  It  is  my  usual  practice  to  close  my  gates  No.  286. 
at  six  o’clock,  and  not  to  allow  my  people  to  continue  at  work  after  that  hour  except  in  the 
oven,  which  is  unavoidable,  1 have  adopted  this  practice  from  a conviction  that  it  tends  both 
to  my  own  interest  as  well  as  theirs,  as  well  to  the  employer  as  to  the  employed.  I know  that 
I get  more  work  done  by  working  the  regular  12  hours  than  by  allowing  tliem  to  work  over- 
do time.  It  is  a common  thing  in  the  Potteries  for  drunken  and  c.ireless  characters  to  work  hard 
the  middle  and  latter  days  of  the  week  up  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o’clock,  because  they  have 
neglected  the  first  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  wast^  their  money  at  the  beer-hnusein  idleness 
aod  drunkenness.  The  consequences  to  the  children  are  evident,  as  they  are  obliged  to  work 
'vith  them  thus  late,  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  health  and  strength,  and  to  the  destruction  of  every 
55  principle  of  morality  which  they  may  have  possessed. 

I believe  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  I be  compelled  to  continue  my  working  hours 
more  than  72  hours  per  week,  provided  I could  get.  the  people  to  come  regularly.  1 have  a 
gfvat  many  apprentice  boys  and  girls  in  my  works;  they  are  not  bound  to  me  by  stamped 
indentures,  because  the  amount  of  duty  is  so  high,  when  I take  so  great  a number,  I do  not 
60  choose  to  use  them;  if  it  was  reduced  to  5s.  I certainly  should  adopt  them,  and  I believe 
everybody  else  would.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  improve  the  characters  of  the 
as  they  would  thus  feel  under  a moral  obligation  to  remain  with  us.  We  should  take  a 
Sfvnter  interest  in  them  than  we  do  now,  and  check  in  them  any  disposition  to  profligacy  and 

(Signed)  Wm.  Adams,  PrincipaL 


M 2 
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STAOTOnDSIIlRE 
. POTTEftlES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
5,  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  28", 


Messrs.  Swift  and  Elkin’s  Eartlienware  Factories,  Longton. 

No,  2S7.  Mr.  Elkin,  aged  29. 

I am  ouo  of  the  principals  of  this  firm.  I served  my  apprenticeship  as  a printer,  at  Mcssr 
Kuight  and  Elkins’s — then  Brklgwoods ; began  business  with  Mr.  Swift  two  yeai-s  a«ro  \V 
had  a vast  many  cmplo5'ecl  at  Mr.  Bi'idgwoods  j child roii  arc  taken  as  cutters  at  ei^ht,  nine  ' 
and  ten.  During  my  time  there  I had  opportunities  of  observing  the  characters  of  men  ami  * 
women  ; sometimes  thoiv  convcrsaiion  was  loose  and  indecent,  not  very  calculated  to  improve 
the  children  j their  minds  soon  became  poisoned.  Some  of  the  children  that  were  at  work 
with  us  were  tolerably  well  informed,  and  others  could  not  tell  a lack  lellerj  they  come  to 
work  at  six  in  the  movning,  and  leave  at  six,  seven,  sometimes  later.  The  cutters'  work  is  10 
easy ; the  jiggers’  work  is  hard  enough,  but  if  conlinned  till  nine  o’clock  it  then  becomes  very 
hard,  I think  it  a very  unhealthy  employment,  being  confined  so  many  hours  in  warm  places'- 
I do  not  think  they  are  ever  ill  used  in  the  factories  here,  in  some  places  doubtless  they  are! 
certainly  not  with  us. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Eckin.  U 

I have  heard  Mr.  Elkin’s  evidence,  and  believe  what  be  says  to  be  strictly  true. 

(Signed)  John  Swift. 

These  works  are  damp,  low,  dilapidated,  and  unwholesome. 


Mf.  Simpson’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  288.  Mr.  Smj]son,  aged  63.  2^ 

No.  -288.  I am  the  principal  of  this  firm,  have  been  a potter  48  years— a manufacturer  20  years. 

We  have  38,  or  thereabouts,  employed  when  in  liill  work  ; they  are  now  all  at  play,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frost  and  obsinictious  of  the  canals  ; we  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  making  ware  lest, 
it  should  freeze.  There  are  only  four  children  under  13,  whose  names  I have  returned  to  tlie 
Home  Office.  My  opinion  with  regard  to  the  working  hours  of  children  in  factories  generallv  25 
is,  that  when  the  12  hours  is  exceeded,  it  is  too  much  for  their  health  and  strength;  ni;i'e 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  fault  of  tire  men  who  employ  them.  As  a master,  I do  not  think 
that  a restriction  of  hours  would  interfere  with  our  privileges,  or  profits,  provided  tbw 
were  regular.  The  children  here  can  read,  many  of  them,  perhaps  about  one-third,  certainly 
not  more — still  fewer  can  write.  1 believe  it  is  the  pamits’  fault;  they  think  that  teachers  33 
in  Sunday-schools  arc  beholden  to  them  in  asking  ihoir  presence;  they  will  keep  them  at 
home,  and  indulge  thoin  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  Great  otlbrts  arc  made  to  improve  tbeai, 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  without  mucli  ett'ect. 

(Signed)  John  Simpson. 

Mr.  Goddard’s  Earthenware  Factoiy,  Longton.  K 

No.  289.  Mr.  Goddard's  Son. 

289.  My  father  is  principal  of  this  firm — he  has  about  90  hands  employed  when  in  full  work; 

they  have  been  at  play  for  the  last  day  or  two,  and  will  continue  at  play  until  I get  a supply 
of  clay  by  the  canal,  which  is  now  frozen.  The  rogular  liom-s  of  work  are  from  six  to  vine.  All 
our  people  work  by  the  piece,  consequently,  their  time  of  coniing  and  going  much  depends  40 
upon  themselves ; they  therefore  work  generally  15  hours  a-day ! I have  made  the  returnof 
the  number  of  children  under  13.  My  opinion  is,  that  15  hours  a-day  is  not  too  much;  if 
they  were  restricted,  I do  not  think  that  it  would  make  any  dift'erence  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  work  is  easy  for  children  in  itself ; they  come  before  the  men  to  light  fires,  and  clean  tie 
rooms.  I do  not  think  that  if  they  worked  only  12  hours  they  would  go  to  school;  thair  45 
parents  could  not  always  afford  to  send  them,  and,  if  thev  could,  I do  not  think  they  would. 

I forget  what  the  highest,  temperature  of  the  hothouse  is' ; the  children  are  not  constantly  in 
it;  they  are,  however,  contimially  going  in  and  out;  I thitik  the  temperature  is  80.  I *'o 
not  think  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  injurious  to  them.  I have  never  made  inquiries  into 
their  state  of  education ; I only  found  one  that  could  not  read  when  I .made  the  returu.  If  50 
there  were  evening  schools,  the  children  are  so  tired  when  they  get  home,  that  they  would  not 
attend  them. 

(Signed)  John  H.  Goddakd. 

Messrs.  Samuel  GiNDERand  Co.’s  Earthenware  Facloi*yj  Fenton. 

No.  290.  John  Arnett,  aged  35. 

No.  290.  I am  one  of  the  partners  of  this  firm.  We  have  one  bailiff,  but  we  look  over  the  operations 

ourselves.  We  have  about  120  people  employed,  taking  this  mimber  at  a rough  guess ; but  m 
return  which  we  are  now  filling  up  you  will  have  them  exactly.  They  generally  come 
at  half-past  six  or  seven,  and  work  by  the  piece  (generally)  ; the  rule  is,  that  they  leave  by  si  ^ 
in  the  evening;  many  of  them  neglect  the  Mondays,  and  sometimes  the  Tuesdays,  and d 
Wednesdays,  so  that  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  they  turn  to,  to  make  up  the  time  they 
till  nine.  In  the  departments  of  saucer-making,  plate-making,  and  others,  when  men  pay ‘i 

own  children,  they  are  dependant  upon  the  children  and  make  them  work  with  them; 
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not  desire  to  be  understood  that  the  men  make  it  compulsory,  as  T think  the  children  come  Stajfordshike 
often  of  their  own  accord,  and  appear  as  anxious  to  work  in  this  in-egiilar  way  as  the  men  Pottssies. 

thetnselres.  I do  not  see  any  particular  physical  elTect  upon  them,  as  they  are  generjdly  E^i^ce 

pretty  healthy ; they  are  pale,  and  that  is  all.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a regular  collected  by 

• g of  working  hours  would  be  better  for  masters,  men,  and  children  : — the  first  would  S.  Scntiew,  Ksq. 

depend  on  the  certain  execution  of  their  orders,  and  tlie  goods  wotiId.be  better  made  j for  the  — 

second  (the  men)  those  hands  who  work  the  piece  would  suffer  less  from  losses, — it  would 
tend  to  keep  them  from  the  alehouse  and  idleness,  be  bettor  for  their  families,  and  their  own 
personal  health ; for  the  children,  as  it  would  more  equally  divide  their  labour,  enable  them  to  • 

JO  attend  an  evening  school  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  tend  to  keep  them  out  of  vice  and  idleness. 

Some  parents  toko  little  cava  of  them. 

As  it  regards  their  moral  condition,  I think  very  few  of  them  tire  proficient  in  writing,  or 
iadeed  can  write  at  nil ; perhap.s  more  of  them  cun  rend  than  write  ; out  of  the  whole  there 
may  be  one-half.  1 do  not  observe  any  marked  improvement  in  the  Sunday-school  scholars ; 

15  1 do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  system  of  Sunday  teaching,  but  I have  long  thought  so.  There 
is  a ^ood  deal  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  many  departments  of  the  works,  more  particularly 
where  males  and  females  are  employed  together,  as  in  the  turning-rooms  and  printing-.shops. 

We  have  often  occasion  to  correct  their  indecencies,  both  as  to  conduct  and  language  ; the 
last  is  sometimes  beyond  all  bearing.  As  youngchiUlren  work  with  these  men  and  women  they 
20  imbibe  it  as  they  do  the  air  they  breathe.  There  is  not  one  out  of  20  of  the  younger  branches 
who  do  not  swear  profanely.  I do  not  speak  of  those  in  our  employ  particularly,  but  would 
apply  my  observations  to  the  district  far  and  wide,  bastardy  is  a very  common  consequ^'nce  of 
meo'aud  women  associating  together  in  pairs.  I do  not  know  how  the  Legislature  is  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  I think  it  is  a subject  to  which  they  are  bound  to  give  their 
25  best  attention  so  long  as  this  country  is  called  a Christian  country. 

John  Ali^LTT. 


Messrs.  William  and  Samuel  Edge’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Feotoa. 

No.  291.  FhiUis  Brisk,  aged  13. 

I am  a paper-cutter  for  Isaac  Stephenson,  flic  printer.  There  are  four  printers  in  the  same  No.  201. 
SO  room,  eight  women  and  four  girls ; I can  read,  but  cannot  write  ; I never  went  to  liay-school  j 
I do  go  to  a Sunday-school,  and  learn  from  the  Bible  and  Tcslnment,  nolliing  else;  I have 
been  cutting  papers  six  years;  I earn  now  3^.  a week;  I shall  l)e  a iriiiibfercr  next  yenr.  if 
I can  get  a place;  I shall  get  3.v.  then  a week  for  the  first  year ; Isaac  Stephens  is  very  good 
tome;  nobody  ever  bents  me  ; I come  to  work  at  six  in  the  mornhig.  and  leave  at  six,  some- 
35  times  at  eight ; I get  the  fires,  wash  my  dishes,  clean  the  room,  and  get  the  slack  (coal)  in  (he 
first  thing,  in  readiness  for  the  printers.  I go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  have  one  hour 
and  a half  allowed  me  for  this ; I get  bacon  and  latees,  someiimes  beef. 

These  works  are  small,  but  in  excellent  order.  The  room.s  are  large,  open,  and  in  every 
respect  comfortable. 


40  Messrs.  Knight,  Elkin,  and  Knight. — Earthenware  Factory,  Fenton. 

No.  292.  James  Ferry,  aged  12. 

I am  a mould-carrier  for  Charles  Bi^rton,  the  twiSle-raaker  (n  small  plate  maker)  ; I have  No.  202. 
been  a year  and  more  at  work  ; I can  read  a little,  very  litile ; cannot  write  ; I went  to  a day’- 
school;  don’t  know  how  long;  I go  to  the  Church  Sunday-school ; I learn  to  road  the  Bible 
45  and  Testament ; I am  now  in  the  Bible-class ; there  is  nothing  else  (might  (here ; 1 come  to 
work  at  six  o’clock  ; I go  home  at  six.  I sometimes  work  on  Mondays,  not  always ; master, 
that  is  Charles  Biggerlon,  does  not  come ; he  comes  Tuesdays  ever  since  I worked  with  him  ; 

I don’t  know  what  he  does  Mondays;  I play  Mondays,  unless  molher  wants  to  send  me 
SQywhere;  I should  like  to  work  on  Mondays  if  I could  ; I get  paid  Eometimes  at  six,  sonie- 
* times  at  five ; never  work  after  that ; I give  my  mother  the  pay ; she  gives  me  1 d,  or  ‘2d.  at 
lirnes;  father  is  a collier;  he  works  six  days  a week  ; he  is  h steady  man  ; I am  the  only 
child;  mother  used  to  be  a '‘flinter”  and  scourer,  but  now  gives  over  work  ; father  won't  let 
her  work,  because  he  keeps  ducks,  and  she  looks  after  them  ; I get  bread  and  butter  and  tea 
for  breakfast,  and  bacon  and  tatees  for  dinner,  sometimes  mutton. 

^ No.  293.  Sarah  Procter,  aged  30. 

I began  work  as  a paper-cutter  when  I was  six  years  old,  and  have  continued  in  employ  N 
o^er  since;  I received  l^.  93.  a week  then,  and  now  receive,  as  a transferer,  8#.  83.;  there 
F'oling-rooras  on  these  premises ; 20  presses,  20  printers,  40  transferers,  and  20 
children,  when  in  full  work;  I have  a great  number  brought  up  in  my  time.  Myopinion  of  the 
general  character  of  paper-cutters  aud  transferers  is  that  they  are  not  so  good  as  (hey  should  be 
as  It  regards  their  spiritual  welfare;  their  conduct  does  not  correspond  with  what  they  are  taught 
. ^"day-schools;  their  language  is  often  indecent  and  profane;  this  I think  attributable 
0 their  associations  with  young  and  vulgar  men.  The  printing-room  is  indeed  n bad  school 
Or  children;  there  are  many  who  began  as  cutters  at  the  same  age  as  I did.  namely,  ot-six; 
some  turn  out  pretty  well.  My_husband  is  working  in  the  same  room  with  me;  we  do  not 
aotmt  of  bad  language  there.  My  opinion  of  cluliiren  brought  up  in  the  potteries  is  that  they 
are  veiy  ignorant ; I believe  that  if  parents  paid  more  attention  to  them  they  would  not  be  so. 
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Stapfouoshire 

Foitbriss. 

Eridencc 
collected  by 
S.  Semen,  Esq. 

No.  293. 


One  of  my  own  children  is  now  six  years  old,  and  can  read  the  Bible,  and  write  too,  because 
his  father  takes  some  pains  with  him  j others  may  do  so  if  they  like.  I think  that  the  clay 
men  have  most  time,  and  are  the  greatest  trouble  to  master,  on  account  of  their  irregularity* 
they  get  best  wages.  ’ 

These  premises  are  modern,  well  constnicted,  open,  roomy,  and  in  all  respects  good. 


Messi-s.  Batkin,  Walker,  ami  Broadhuest's  Earthenware  Factory,  Longtoa. 
No.  294.  William  Keys,  aged  13. 

No.  294.  I have  been  a jigger  four  years,  and  work  for  Samuel  Coleclough,  the  saucer-maker.  I can 

read,  and  write  a little ; I went  to  day-school,  at  Mr.  Tierney’s;  I go  to  Sunday-school,  aiZba 
Chapel;  I come  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  eight,  at  eight  always;  18 
I work  six  days  a week,  1 4 hours  a day ; I am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
never  go  to  tea;  I get  6^1.  a diiy ; t live  lialf  a mile  from  the  works,  and  always  get  my 
breakfast  and  dinner  iu  the  working-room  ; I get  tatoes  and  beef.  My  fiither  works  atlbc 
collieries  ; he  is  a banksman  ; he  is  not  always  in  regular  work  ; Samuel  Coleclough  pays  me 
very  regularly  ; he  is  very  good  to  me  ; lie  never  thrashes  me,  or  does  anybody  else.  I m Ij 
always  very  tired  when  I go  home,  and  go  to  bed  directly ; my  health  is  pretty  good ; I would 
not  work  so  long  if  I could  help  it;  I would  rather  work  10  hours  than  14;  ifl  worked  only 
till  four  I should  like  to  go  to  school;  I don’t  think  I should  beat  the  streets;  my  father  goes 
to  chapel  sometimes,  buthe  has  generally  work  to  do  at  the  pit  on  Sundays. 

Looks  very  pale  and  sickly.  SO 

William  Keys. 

These  premises  exceedingly  commodious  and  good  ; well  drained. 


Mr.  John  Mayer’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  295.  John  KehaU,  aged  43. 

No.  295.  I Rna  the  foreman  of  these  works ; have  been  a potter  all  my  life,  from  a child ; lived  with  S 

Mr.  John  Ridgeway,  a-s  foreman,  10  years ; ranch  about  the  same  system  was  carried  on 
there  as  here.  We  have  not  made  out  the  returns  to  the  Government,  because  we  have  bad 
no  people  at  work,  on  account  of  the  frosts  ; when  in  full  work  I should  think  we  have  aboDt 
30  children.  My  opinion  with  regard  to  the  children  working  in  the  potteries  generally  isthat 
they  are  very  backward  for  the  want  of  more  time,  and  from  the  Imprudence  and  neglect  of  30 
the  parents.  We  open  the  works  in  winter  at  seven  o’clock,  in  summer  at  six,  and  close 
usually  at  six  in  the  evening,  unless  we  have  extra  orders,  then  work  till  eight  or  nioe.  The 
men  sometimes  absent  themselves  on  Mondays  in  many  instances,  but  not  here.  1 am  a sober 
man  myself,  and  correct,  when  in  my  power,  the  abuses  that  may  creep  in  ; the  consequence, 
if  I neglected  to  do  so,  would  be  that  the  men  would  work  later,  and  tne  boys  must  work  with  35 
them. 

John  Kclsall. 

Rooms  very  small,  dirty,  damp,  close,  and  unhealthy;  much  dilapidated,  from  beiag  un- 
dermined by  coal-pits;  no  separate  accommodation  for  sexes. 


Mr.  Simpkins’s  China  Factory,  Market-street,  Longton. 

No.  296.  Joseph  Steme,  aged  12. 

I am  a carrier  of  saucer-moulds  for  Thomas  Leweson  ; I have  been  a carrier  for  two  or 
three  years ; came  to  work  for  Mr.  Simpkins  last  week ; I cannot  read  or  write ; I nerar 
went  to  day-school ; I go  to  Sunday-school,  and  am  in  the  a b ab  class.  I come  to  work  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  winter,  and  at  six  in  the  summer;  Thomas  Leweson  pays  me.  I have  45 
got  a father;  ha  is  a dish-maker ; he  was  in  regular  work  before  the  frost ; I’ve  got  a mother; 
she  stays  at  home ; I’ve  got  five  sisters  and  one  brother ; my  brother  is  a dish-malter ; ® 

my  sisters  is  a transferer,  and  the  other  a cutter,  and  one  more  a painter.  I do  not  know  what 
their  united  earnings  are.  There  is  a sister  younger  than  me  ; she  does  go  to  school ; noue 
of  my  sisters  can  write,  some  can  read ; I go  home  at  six  o’clock ; Thomas  Leweson  does  not  50 
come  on  Mondays  to  work;  master  won’t  let  us  work  after  hours. 

No.  297.  Ellen  itfyaff,  aged  12. 

I have  been  a painter  three  years,  and  get  2,v.  6d.  a week ; I cannot  read.  I canuot  write; 

1 only  went  to  n day-school  a bit  vrhen  father  was  living ; mother  is  in  bad  health,  and  stays 
at  home;  I've  got  five  brothers  and  sisters  potters;  they  hav’nt  very  regular  work  now,  on 
account  of  the  frost  and  bad  times.  We  all  give  our  money  to  mother  on  Saturday  nights. 

Rooms  close,  low,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated. 
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Messrs.  Riddle  and  Lightfoot’s  China  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  298.  EUzaheih  Bates,  aged.  29. 

I have  been  a painter  21  years;  served  my  time  of  six  years;  continued  as  a journey- 
TToman,  and  am  now  the  superintendent  of  this  painting  department.  We  have  in  the  two 
5 rooms  20  girls  at  work,  all  apprentices  ; their  ages  var3-ing  from  nine  to  18 ; there  are  seven 
under  13;  all  of  them  can  read  more  or  less;  only  one  can  write  a little,  no  more ; they  all 
come  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six  at  night ; nowand  then  in  the  summer 
it  may  happen  that  they  stay  till  eight  or  nine  ; but  the  tinaes  are  rare  that  they  do  so  ; they 
are  all  paid  by  the  week  ; the  pay  increasing  yearly  ; they  never  a.ssociate  with  the  boys  or 
10  men  upon  the*  works  ; they  have  no  rewards  for  good  conduct,  or  punishments,  except  what  I 
give  them  myself,  and  that  is  an  extra  piece  of  ware  to  paint ; I always  find  that  the  best  sort 
of  punishment.  Their  general  conduct  is  very  good  ; I never  hear  bad  language  from  them, 
or  nave  I ever  heard  them  sing  an  immoral  song.  There  is  a great  difference  between  those 
bronght  up  in  the  painting-rooms  and  other  girls  upon  the  works  who  mix  with  the  lads  ; they 
15  are  never  allowed  to  hold  conversation  with  any  one  but  myself,  and  the  master,  if  he  comes 
into  the  room ; at  times  I hear  those  below  make  use  of  obscene  language ; they  are  great 
profliitates  there,  and  do  not  blush  at  bastardy. 

Rooms  dirty,  close,  and  ill-ventilated, 


Staffordshiss 

PorrzBiEs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  298. 


Mr.  William  Gerrard  and  Go's.  China  Factoi7,  Longton. 

50  No.  299.  William  Stubbs,  aged  12. 

I am  a figure-maker ; have  been  employed  about  two  years  and  a half.  Mr.  James  Ger-  No-  299. 
rard,  the  brother  of  master,  employs  me,  and  pays  me  my  weekly  wages.  I am  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  can  earn  4s.  and  5«.  a week.  I can  read,  but  cannot  write  much ; I went  to  day- 
school  before  I came  to  work  for  two  years;  have  never  been  since;  I go  to  Sunday-school 
25  regulsrly.  I come  to  work  in  the  morning  between  six  and  seven,  and  first  sweep  the  room 
and  get  fires  in ; I do  this  alternately  with  other  boys  ; my  tarn  comes  once  in  three  days ; 

I go  home  at  six  o’clock,  sometimes  before;  I do  network  extra  hours.  My  father  is  a 
printer;  my  mother  a dress-maker;  and  I have  two  brothers,  one  a turner,  the  other  a 
presser;  all  but  one  in  full  work. 

80  No.  300.  John  Wyatt,  aged  11. 

I turn  jigger  for  James  Bloor;  have  been  employed  rather  better  than  a year.  James  No.  300, 
Bloor  pays  me  2s.  6(2.  a week ; he  never  beats  me  except  by  a cuff  sometimes  when  I knock 
opiate  down.  I can  read,  and  can  write;  I went  to  a (lay-school  four  years  before  1 came 
to  work,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  now.  1 get  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  be- 
38  fore  I come  to  work,  and  bring  some  more  with  me;  get  broth,  and  beef,  and  tatoes  for 
dinner;  always  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  Yei-y  happy,  and  like  my  work. 

Booms  small,  dirty,  dilapidated,  and  unhealthy. 


Messrs.  Bailey,  Goodwin,  and  Robey’s  China  Factoiy,  Longton. 

No.  301.  George  Brough,  aged  10. 

to  I am  a turn-jigger;  work  for  Job  Warrilow  ; he  is  apprentice  to  master  as  a saucer-maker. 
I cannot  read  ; 1 cannot  write;  never  went  to  day-school;  I go  to  Sunday-school.  I get  2;. 
a week  wages ; master  pays  me.  Father  is  a collier ; mother  does  no  work  j I have  four 
sisters,  and  a brother  ; one  sister  is  a painter,  and  my  brother  is  in  the  pit  with  father.  I get 
milk-meat  for  breakfast,  and  meat  and  tatoes  every  day.  I’ve  got  no  better  clothes  than 
45  what  I have  on  (bad  enough).  I come  to  work  at  six,  and  leave  at  seven.  Job  Warralow 
licks  me  sometimes  if  I blow  off  a saucer  and  breaks  it  j please  air,  he  does  not  hurt  me,  *tis 
only  a cuff  over  the  head  now  and  then. 

Premises  in  tolerable  order,  rooms  large,  open,  and  freely  ventilated. 


Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Moore’s  China  Factory,  liongton. 

50  No.  302.  William  Johnson,  aged  10. 

I am  a jigger-turner  for  Henry  Freeman.  I have  just  come  to  work;  only  joined  one  day.  No.302. 
lannotread;  I cannot  write ; I went  today-school  for  about  12  months;  I go  to  Sunday- 
school  ; I am  in  the  spelling  class.  I have  three  brothers  and  two  sisters ; they  cannot  read 
or  Write.  Father  is  an  oven-man  in,  regular  work ; mother  looks  after  the  family. 

55  No.  303,  W^illiam  BonJein,  aged  9. 

I am  figure-maker;  have  been  to  work  about  two  months.  I cannot  read;  I cannot  No. 808. 
> ^oot  to  day-school  about  three  months  before  I came  to  work.  My  father  is  a buttle 
“•her;  is  employed  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  and  Co.;  he  has  always  men  at  work;  sometimes 
jQ  hey  work  at  night,  sometimes  at  day.  I have  one  sister,  and  go  to  Sunday-school.  I do 
get  wages  yet  as  I am  only  a learner:  as  soon  as  I can  make  figures  well  I shall  do 
piece-worlc.  ‘ 
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POTTBRIES. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
5.  Scriveif, 

No.  304. 


No.  304.  Charles  Plant,  aged  13. 

I was  13  last  Christmas.  I am  employed  making  figures  for  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Moore- 
have  only  worked  two  months.  Went  to  day-school  six  or  seven  years ; I can  read  ami 
write;  I go  to  Sunday-school.  My  father  was  a master  collier.  1 have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters  ; all  of  them  can  read  ami  write. 

A smailj  compact  factory,  well  conducted ; good  rooms ; open,  airy,  well  ventilated. 


No.  30C. 


No.  307. 


Messi-s.  Allerton,  Beough,  and  Geef.n’s  Cbina,  Lustre,  and  Eai-thenware 
Factories.  (Five.) 

No.  305.  Walter  Freeman,  aged  12. 

I am  a figure-maker,  and  work  for  Edward  0.\ley.  I can  read;  I can  write  a bit;  have  w 
lieeii  to  u dny-school  six  years  ; I go  to  Sunday-school  now  at  Methodists.  I come  at  seven  ^ 
to  work,  and  go  home  at  six.  Edward  Oxley  behaves  pretty  well  to  us.  I have  a father;  he 
is  a presser ; my  mother  is  a piiintress ; I have  two  sisters ; one  goes  to  school,  the  other  is 
at  liome  at  nurse.  I get  in  rctfulnr  work  4s.  a week,  only  that  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
frost  there  is  not  the  same  work  to  do.  j. 

No.  306.  James  Plant,  aged  10. 

I turn  iigger  for  Thomas  Plant,  my  futher ; I have  only  worked  since  Inst  Martlemas;  went 
to  school  before;  I can  read  and  write;  I go  to  Sunday-school;  I get  3j.  a week  turuiog 
jiggers. 


No.  307.  Caroline  Weston,  aged  13. 

I am  a painter;  have  been  employed  two  year.?.  1 can  read  and  write  a little;  went  to  a 
day-school  two  years  and  a half;  I go  to  Sunday-school ; all  the  girls  in  the  room  with  me  go  to 
Sunday-school.  1 get  2«.  a week;  go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner.  Father  is  dead;  he 
was  a master  potter. 

No.  308.  Mr.  Brough.  a 

I am  one  ofthe  partners  of  this  firm.  We  have  57  cliiUIreii  under  13  yqars  of  age  working 
in  the  five  fnctories.  As  it  regards  their  moral  and  religious  characters,  I should  .say  that 
they  are  upon  the  whole  very  good.  All  three  of  us  partners  are  connected  with  the  Wes- 
leyan Sunday-school,  where  roost  of  the  children  attend.  We  have  made  our  return  to  the 
Government,  and  have  done  so  as  correedy  as  possible  ; it  will  appear  that  all  the  childrea,  30 
as  far  as  we  now  remember,  can  read,  and  some  of  them  write.  Our  Wesleyan  schools  are 
not  conducted  eitlier  on  the  jirinciple  of  the  National  or  iirilish  system ; we  adopt  Wilson’s 
system  as  practised  in  the  north,  namely,  the  collective  or  catechetical  system.  I do  not 
think  that  in  other  places  wliere  it  was  once  adopted  that  it  was  properly  carried  on,  otherwise 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  good ; there  is  no  secular  instruction,  as  writing  or  arithmetic,  on  S3 
the  Sabbath-day  ; but  two  evenings  a week,  from  seven  to  nine,  is  devoted  gratuitously  to  this 
objecr.  My  opinion  of  the  Bible  is  ihiit  a better  book  cannot  he  used  as  a class-book  ia 
either  day  or  Sunday-schools. 

Our  people  come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  retire  at  six,  seven,  or  eight,  as  the 
case  may  be ; they  work  by  the  piece ; we  always  clo.se  the  doors  ourselves,  aud  never  allow  ^ 
work  to  be  done  beyond  nine  o’clock  ; it  is  not  the  practice  for  men  to  jtlay  on  Saturdays  or 
Mondays,  as  in  many  other  factories;  they  know  our  own  regular  habits  of  business,  and  do 
not  venture  to  depart  from  them.  If  manufacturers  generally  would  close  at  six  every  night, 
and  open  at  sis  in  the  morning,  it  w'ould  so  operate  on  the  formation  of  regular  habits  in  the 
men  ns  to  prevent  all  the  drunkenness  and  unhappiness  consequent  on  such  practices.  When  * 
the  early  days  of  the  week  are  neglected  the  saucer-makers  and  others,  who  employ  their  own 
boys,  are  obliged  to  work  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  lost  hours,  and  the  boys  work  with  them; 
they  become  ruined  in  their  morals  and  health,  aud  imbibe  tiie  worst  habits;  a restriction 
would  operate  beneficially  to  all  parties.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  from  six  to  six  is  enough 
for  any  set  of  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  a practice  in  this  district  of  firing  oveos  W 
on  the  Sunday ; men  and  boys  are  necessarily  required  to  attend  to  them  all  die  day?  s’"* 
have  their  meals  brought  to  them,  which  practice  is  both  uncalled  for,  unnecessary,  and  pro- 
fane, because  there  are  no  nrxangements  ill  the  trade  that  require  it.  The  managemeutoi 
our  own  works,  with  others  tliat  I could  name,  is  a snflicient  proof  of  it.  We  have  been  id 
business  eight  years,  and  never  ouce  fired  on  that  day,  or  had  occasion  to  do  so  ; or  have  we  ^ 
lighted  the  fire.  Oiir  business,  nevertheless,  requires  us  to  fire  13  or  14  ovens  a week,  withont 
losing  three  weeks  in  the  year  except  from  frosts.  I wish  something  could  be  done  for  Ije 
scourers,  ns  it  is  a very  destructive  process  to  women  who  are  generally  engaged  in  it;  to® 
finest  women  in  the  district  are  prematurely  carried  off  by  it.  w 

(Signed)  Behjamin  Singleton  Beoooh. 

I bnve  heard  the  foregoing  evidence  of  Mr.  Brough  and  believe  it  to  be  strictly  true,  aou 
fully  concur  in  it. 

William  Green,  Principal- 

Or  the  subject  ot  jiublic  dsy-sdiools,  tvbicb  I liave  omitleci,  I shoiiU  like  to  say 
There  is  an  immense  number  of  Wesieyaii  Methodists  : we  have  no  (lay-school,  and  I pew  w 


" Wesleyan  Methodists  ; we  have  no  day-»w 

pose  soliciting  the  aid  of  my  friends,  and  have  made  an  effort  myself  by  the  purchase  aon  eo 
ilowment  of  a piece  of  land  wJiich  I should  like  to  be  devoted  to  such  a purpose,  if  we 
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obtain  assistance  elsewhere,  as  it  woulJ  greatly  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  rising 
eneration  in  Longtoo,  and  be  of  immense  service  as  an  evening-school,  particularly  most  of 
the  children  being  employed  in  the  works  during  the  day. 

Five  small  factories;  rooms  small,  low,  and  dirty. 


Sr/lFFOBDSHlUa 

POTTBRIES. 

Evidence 
collected 
S.  Scriven,  foq. 


Messrs  Yale  and  Barker’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Lougton. 

No.  309.  John  Finney,  aged  12. 

I have  been  at  work  three  years;  first  with  the  saucer-mnlter,  and  then  for  two  ycnrs  No. 309. 
brushed  ware  for  the  dipper.  I cannot  read  ; I cannot  write  ; I never  wentto  day-school ; I 
do  to  Sunday-school.  Father  goes  a pot  selling  about  the  country;  he  stops  away  two  or 
10  three  days  at  a time;  he  is  a turner  by  trade,  and  mother  when  he  htiswork  to  do  treads  lathe 
for  him  • I have  only  one  sister,  she  is  a little  wench  as  lives  at  home ; she  is  about  eight  yenre 
old  • her  goes  to  her  aunt’s  when  mother  is  away,  to  be  taken  care  of.  I come  to  work  nt  six 
o’clock  or  thereabouts,  and  go  bonne  at  different  times ; get  Ss.  a week  {)ay  ; Thomas  Adams 
pays  me ; he  gels  by  the  oven,  and  pays  the  other  men  and  me.  I go  home  to  breakfast ; get 
15  sometimes  nothing ; I go  home  to  get  some  dinner,  and  then  have  i>otatoes,  sometimes  a bit 
of  bacon,  never  beef,  never  mutton ; my  tea  can  do  for  supper  to ; I get  milk-raeat. 

No.  310.  Charles  Rvshton,  aged  13. 

I work  for  Thomas  Adams  the  dipper,  with  the  la.«t  boy  you  examined;  we  carry  ware  N.i.  .310. 
to  and  fro  to  the  dipping  tub;  get  coal  in  for  the  ovens,  and  such  like;  I can  read,  can 
20  write,  went  to  a day  school,  now  go  to  a Methodist  Sunday-school  : father  is  a carter  for 
Mr.  James  Coleclough,  he  is  a steady  man;  the  dipping  has  hurt  me  once,  it  got  into  my 
belly,  it  griped  me  very  much  ; I was  obliged  to  take  ^ysic,  mother  sent  for  the  doctor,  I 
was  bad  a week  ; I have  worked  at  the  (lipping  tub  and  oven  about  three  years  ; ami  two  years 
before  that  a muffin  moulder;  I getis.  a week,  which  I carry  home  to  my  mother  every  Satur- 
25  day  night;  her’s  a stilt-maker,  but  her  lias  never  a place  ; IVe  got  two  sisters,  they  arc  too 
young  for  work. 

No.  311.  Mr.  George  Yale,  Principal,  aged  54. 

1 have  been  a manufacturer  three  years,  but  in  the  business,  as  overseer  and  book-keeper  ' • 

for  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garrett,  and  late  Spode.  for  30  years ; I am  afraid  that  you 
SI  have  found  the  moral  condition  of  children,  and  their  education,  very  low.  The  majo- 
rity of  children  cannot  read,  and  still  fewer  write;  out  of  the  30  grown  ]x*ople  tijioii  our 
premises,  not  more  than  three  can  write,  which  I think  a disgrace  to  tho  commuiiilv.  'I1ic 
cause  of  this  terrible  ignorance  in  children,  I believe,  to  be  nmiuly  attributable  to  the  dissolute 
aad  thoughtless  habits  of  their  parents ; they  have  no  sense  of  decency  or  puriry.  I know 
^ two  girls  who  get  between  them  a £ I a week,  and  are  always  in  a state  of  poverty  uiid  r.igs  ; 
they  drink,  as  is  the  common  practice  of  a great  many  of  them,  at  the  and  of  the  week,  nil 
ibeir  previous  earnings. 

Our  work-people  come  at  seven  in  the  winter  and  summer,  and  leave  at  six ; I lie  jiiocc-iiion, 
not  being  paid  by  the  day,  work  till  nine  o’clock  with  the  boys;  the  occasion  or  ciuisc  oft  heir 
remsining  thus  late  is,  that  they  neglect  the  early  days  of  the  week,  and  work  lute  to  mnki-  up 
for  it,  whereby  they  try  the  strength  and  health  of  the  child,  deprive  him  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  enjoyment ; and  prevent  him  from  going  to  some  place  of  Improvement,  and  keej) 
him  in  a state  of  moral  degradation;  this  may  be  remedied  to  the  benefit  of  the  ■masters,  the 
men,  and  the  children  : the  masters  would  gain  by  coal,  by  having  the  work  finished  wlmn  in 
<5  good  order ; he  would  get  the  same  amount  of  work  done,  ami  execute  lus  orders  with  grciilur 
puDctualily:  the  men  would  be  disposed  (knowing  they  could  do  nothing  after  six)  to  get 
their  work  done  early  in  the  week ; ’twould  keep  them  from  the  hecr-hoiise,  and  thereby 
better  their  families;  the  boys’ work  would  be  more  equally  divided,  and  they  would  have 
tune  to  attend  to  evening  schools.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  manufacturers  to  fire  their  ovens 
w oa  the  Sunday : men  and  boys  are  therefore  obliged  to  attend  to  tliom  on  those  days ; from  our 
own  experience  as  manufacturers,  and  my  past  experience  as  overseer.  Inis  satwtied  me  that 
there  is  no.necessity  for  doing  so;  I look  upon  it  as  a profanation  of  the  day,  and  as  a bad 
wample  to  the  rising  generation. 

Gkokou  Yale,  Principal. 

55  I have  heard  Mr.  Yales’  evidence,  and  fully  and  completely  concur  in  every  sentiinonl . 

vViLUAM  Barkeii,  Principal. 

A small,  well  conducted  factory  ; rooms  low,  small,  and  dirty. 


Mr.  Procter’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  312.  John  Colleys,  aged  12: — 

’ rend.  I cannot  write;  I 

to  toy  Mhool  boforc  I came  to  work,  I go  to  Sutiday-Mhool  at  chapel ; I 
-.  I • , I got  3j.  3d.  a week;  I’ve  got  no  father.  I have  a mother,  and 

1 M b”  ’ ^ ® ^ 

go  ome  to  dinner,  and  bring  roy  breakfast ; I get  potatoes  and  sometimes  stir  pudding, 

N 


went  a liltle 
have  been  to 
and  five  brothers 
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’tis  made  of  -flour  and  milk  and  water ; I come  to  work  at  six  and  go  home  at  half  pa$t  sijt 
seven ; John  Davenport  never  beats  me.  ^ 

No.  313.  Mr.  Procter: — 

If  I may  judge  of  the  generality  of  the  children  in  the  potteries  from  those  in  my  qb- 
employ,  I should  say  that  their  education  and  moral  condition  is  extremely  low  • they  »>  - 
sent  early  to  work,  and  are  employed  12  and  15  hours  a day,  so  that  they  have  no  time  for  * 
educational  improvement.  The  Sunday-schools  are  open  on  the  Sabbath  mominers  and  after, 
noons,  of  which  most  of  them  avail  themselves,  but  the  time  is  so  inconsiderable  tliat  it  ij  inj* 
possible  that  they  can  acquire  much.  There  are  a very  few  who  go  to  evening  schools  until 
they  read  and  write.  It  is  evident  on  going  round  the  bank  with  you  that  the  children  m 
appear  to  be  much  neglected  by  their  parents,  because  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
them  to  get  information  before  they  come  to  work  j I do  not  tltink  that  a restriotion  of  hours 
would  avail  them  much  in  that  respect ; I know  that  it  is  a common  practice  with  some  of 
the  men  to  play  on  the  Saturdays  and  Mondays  when  thoy  may  bo  at  work,  and  workiiw 
more  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week  to  make  up  loss  of  time,  which  I think  is  bad  for  tl^  i- 
children.  It  is  not  so  in  my  factory,  because  they,  the  men,  know  that  I would  not  allow  it  * 
We  have  no  night  work,  or  machinery ; I do  not  fire  my  ovens  on  the  Sunday,  because  it  b 
neither  to  my  advantage  or  the  men’s ; it  would  bo  a profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a bad 
example  j it  is  the  practice  of  some  factories. 

George  Proctor,  Principal,  j) 

A small  factory,  detached  rooms,  and  ill  constructed. 


Messrs.  Wynne  and  Ray’s  China  Manufactory,  Daisy  Bank,  Longton. 

No.  314.  Samuel  Bridgewood,  aged  11,  last  April. 

No.  314.  I work  in  the  ovens  and  rub  the  ware,  between  firing  in  the  dipping  house ; there  U Joho 

Copstick  working  mth  me,  he  docs  not  attend  the  oven,  only  bnishos  the  dirt  off  the  ware  in  5 
the  dipping-house*  he  is  ten  years  old.  I conie  to  work  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning, 
and  go  nome  at  six,  I never  stay  at  night,  there  is  a bigger  boy  for  that  night  work,  be  stays 
in  the  oven  all  night  to  get  coals  in  j the  oven  is  fired  to  night,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  to-mor- 
row (Sunday^.  I can  read  a little,  and  can  write  a bit ; I went  to  a day  school  before  I came 
to  work  ; I go  to  Sunday-school  now.  My  wages  when  in  full  work  Is  4^.  a week ; Joseph  35 
Copstick,  the  uncle  of  John  Copstick,  dips ; him  and  Baker  pays  me  my  wages,  they  behare 
very  well  to  me,  never  beat  me. 

No.  315.  George  Johnston,  aged  9 last. 

No.  315.  I have  been  to  work  about  a year  as  a jigger  boy  for  Robert  Cavtlige,  and  Moses  Rayj 

I can  read  and  wilte,  I went  to  Zion  school  (Sundays),  I continue  to  go  there;  that  is  33 
where  I learnt  to  read  and  write;  I used  to  go  to  day-school  to;  I come  tojworkatsii 
o’clock,  master  comes  at  nine  ; I go  home  at  six.  The  reason  of  muster's  not  coming  eariier 
is  that  we  have  not  had  much  to  do  lately.  George  Davis  carries  the  moulds  for  us,  he  come 
at  six  to  light  the  fires. 

A small  factory  in  good  condition,  with  rooms  open,  lai*go,  and  ventilated.  40 


Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Locket’s  Earthenware  Factory. 

Inspected  these  premises  and  found  them  in  bettor  order  than  roost  others ; the  rooms  a« 
roomy,  open,  and  healthy,  of  recent  structure,  and  well  adapted  to  tlieir  purpose.  People 
absent  from  frosts. 


Messrs.  Hilditch  and  Hopwood’s  China  Factory,  Longton.  45 

No.  316.  Richard  Moreton,  aged  9. 

No.  31G.  I am  a figure  maker  for  William  Moreton,  my  father  have  been  employed  one  year  and  a 

uarter  3 I work  by  the  piece  and  can  make  40  dozen  small  figures  a day ; I get  Id.  for 
ozen,  that  is  about  2f.  a week.  I can  read,  I cannot  write,  1 went  to  day  school  before  1 
came,  for  2 years ; I go  to  Sunday-school  now.  I come  to  work  about  seven  o’clock,  and  go  50 
home  between  seven  and  eight,  sometimes  nine ; six  o’clock  and  four  o’clock  some  days; 
get  a good  breakfast  and  dinner  of  milk-meat,  and  beef  and  -mutton. 

Messrs.  Deakin  and  Son’s  Earthenware  Factory,  Longton. 

No.  317.  TViUtam  Cotton,  aged  9. 

No.  317.  I am  a figure  maker ; have  been  employed  six  months  ; I can  read  and  write ; went  to 

day-school  four  years ; I go  to  Sunday-school  at  St.  John’s  National  school ; I come  to  wo 
at  six  and  go  hon)e  at  six ; I go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  allowed  half  an  horn  a 
an  hour;  I get  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter ; and  potatoes  and  beef  for  dinner  work  w 
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XTilliam  Tell,  he  is  very  good  to  me ; never  beats  me  j I can  complete  three  and  a half  dozen 
pieces  in  the  hour,  and  earn  2s.  a week;  if  I do  more,  then  it  is  extra  work,  and  I get  so 
much  more  pay ; I give  my  money  to  mother,  I have  no  father. 


Messrs.  Seabbigde’s  China  Factory,  Longton. 

5 No.  318.  SaraA  Bromley.,  aged  50  : — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  this  painting-roora ; when  all  the  girls  are  present  we  have  10  j No.  318. 
they  are  all  apprentices  or  journey-women,  and  above  13  but  one,  which  is  my  daughter. 

1 am  the  mother  of  six  children  ; liave  had  nine.  My  daughter  here  cannot  read  or  write  ; 
it  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  give  her  the  means  of  instruction,  as  I had  to  support  the 
in  family  during  their  childhood  out  of  my  own  earnings  ; my  husband  is  a crate-maker,  and  can 
earn  *30s.  a-week  wlih  ease  when  he  has  a mind  ; I have  separated  from  him  on  account  of 
his  drunken  habits ; he  spends  all  he  gels  at  the  ale-house;  thei-e  are  many  more  in  this 
place  like  him  ; the  place  is  full  of  such ; so  many  children  would  not  go  naked  and  bare- 
footed if  it  was  not  so.  There  are  a great  many  children  who  are  dreadful  ignorant,  which  I 
15  know  to  be  from  the  habits  and  bad  practices  of  their  parents.  Many  go  to  Sunday-schools  ; 
mine  do ; and  they  do  a great  deal  of  good.  The  people  come  here  to  work  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  leave  at  six.  Mr.  Seabridge  is  a very  good  master  to  us  all ; he  never  wishes  us  to  come 
before,  or  stay  after,  as  he  thinks  the  time  long  enough,  and  has  always  plenty  to  do ; he  has 
been  a good  irieud  to  me  ; there  never  was  a better  master  to  the  children. 


20  Wesleyan  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Longton. 

No.  319.  Mr.  Samuel  Brough,  aged  63,  and  Mr.  Lees,  aged  55  : — 

We  are  the  superintendents  of  the  boys  and  girls  Sunday-schools ; the  number  of  boys  on 
our  books  is  190,  with  31  teachers;  and  201  girls,  with  24  teachers.  The  education  is 
purely  scriptural;  the  books  used  being  the  Bible,  Testament,  Catechism,  and  religious 
25  school  boo^;  always  open  and  close  with  singing  and  prayer,  the  scholars  always  attending 
the  service  of  the  chapel.  We  are  supported  by  annual  sermons  which  have  been  equal  to 
our  expenditure.  ,We  have  no  day-school  at  present,  but  hope  to  have  one  at  Midsummer,  if  we 
can  raise  funds  for  it.  The  Sunday-schools  are  doing  much  good,  and  are  always  well 
attended  ; we  have  occasion  now  to  use  the  chapel,  as  our  rooms  are  too  crowded.  There 
30  is  great  room  in  this  district  for  education;  my  experience  satisfies  me  that  the  rising  gene- 
ration is  very  ignorant;  there  has  been  an  impetus  given  of  late;  as  a proof  of  this  many 
adults  apply  to  us  for  tuition  who  were  grossly  ignorant  before;  to  them  we  give  instruction 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights. 

Samuel  Bbouou. 

Gabriel  Lbuse. 


StAVFOIU>SH[RB 

PoTTZaiBS. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Scrivm,  Esq. 


Catholic  Sunday-School,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Longton. 

35  No.  320.  Rev.  Edward  Daniel,  aged  44 : — 

I am  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  attend  this  school  as  an  occasional  visitor ; we  have 
two  superintendents,  one  for  each  room.  The  number  of  children  on  our  books  is  300; 
about  150  in  each  room.  There  are  about  25  teachers  for  each  room.  The  system  of 
education  is  purely  scrintural ; nothing  secular,  not  even  writing  ; they  attend  at  nine  in  the 
40  morning  and  remain  till  half-past  ten  ; again  at  two  till  three  ; on  both  occasions  they  attend 
the  worship  of  the  chapel.  As  far  as  the  children  in  our  school  go,  I think,  taking  them  us  a 
body,  they  are  morally  Mod.  They  profit  much  by  the  education  imparted  on  Sunday  ; not 
many  can  attend  day-spools;  indeed  very  few.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  their 
parents;  equally  with  their  poverty,  I think  another  cause  is,  their  being  taken  so  early  to  the 
45  works;  my  opinion  is  that  if  they  are  required  to  continue  in  school  until  a move  advanced 
age,  that  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for  the  parents,  but  better  for  themselves  as  it  regards 
their  eduction.  We  are  supported  by  public  subscriptions  and  annual  sermons  ; we  have 
no  funds  in  hand  ; our  income,  however,  is  equal  to  our  current  expenses.  The  day-school 
held  in  the  same  room  is  a private  one,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
rp  Edward  Daniel. 

iwo  comfortable,  good  rooms,  well-ventilated,  lofty,  and  healthy  ; warmed  by  stoves. 


No.  320. 


Primitive  Methodist’s  Chapel  Sunday-School,  Longton.  (Boys 
and  Girls.) 

No.  321.  Charles  Brown,  aged  25  : — 

V.  ^ of  this  school.  It  has  been  established  about  five  years.  We  No.  32i. 

ave  27boyson  the  books  and  seven  teachers;  34  girls  and  four  female  teachers;  as  we 
aye  but  one  room,  they  are  necessarily  mixed.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  we  impart  is 
cily  religious,  and  consists  in  Bible  readings,  spelling,  writing,  and  exercises.  I think  we 
ave  as  many  present  as  on  the  books,  or  nearly  so.  They  come  at  half-past  nine  and  learn 

N 2 
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S.  Scn'Mn,  Esq. 


till  12 ; come  again  af  half-past  one  till  half-past  two,  and  attend  morning  and  evening  the 
religious  dudes  of  the  chapel. 

Charles  Brown. 

This  school  is  held  in  the  chapel ; well-ventilated,  warm,  ami  comfortable. 


New  Street  New  Connexion  Sukday-Schooi.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
No.  322.  T?iomas  Brewis,  aged  31 : — 

I am  the  superintendent  of  this  school.  We  are  a branch  of  the  Zion,  and  pursue  the  sane 
system  and  course  of  education  here  as  there.  We  number  110  girls  on  the  books,  and  25 
female  teachers ; there  is  in  the  boys’  room  156  on  the  books,  and  21  male  teachers.  The? 
all  attend  the  worship  of  the  chapel. 

George  Hauuett, 
Thomas  Brewis. 


St.  James’s  National  Day  School.  (Boys  and  Girls.)  Longton. 

No.  323.  John  WottoXI,  aged  38  : — • 

No.  323.  I am  the  roaster  of  this  school ; came  last  September  j my  wife  is  thg  mistress  of  the  girU  jj 

day-srhool  held  in  the  adjoining  room.  I have  81  boys  upon  the  books  tny  wife  has  34 
girls,  besides  13  girls  admitted  under  the  endowment  of  the  late  Dean  Woodhouse,  simply  for 
their  education.  The  system  adopted  here  is  that  of  Dr.  Bell.  We  are  supported  by  the 
children’s  payments  of  Ed.  toSd.per  week.  We  have  no  other  salary,  on  account  of  the  tow- 
ness  of  the  funds  ; onr  income  is  quite  uncertmn,  as  in  some  instances  the  children  do  cot  20 
pay  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents.  We  use  the  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  fiyma 
books,  Death  of  Abel,  Hymns,  and  Primers,  besides  spelling  books,  cyphering,  and  io  the 
girls’,  sewing,  marking,  and  knitting.  We  are  also  the  superintendents  of  the  Sunday-schook, 
and  have  83  boys  and  52  girls,  8 male  teachers,  and  12  female  teachers.  Our  instructioo  is 
confined  to  religious  readings  j attending  twice  the  worship  of  the  church.  We  open  the  ^ 
duties  with  prayer  and  singing.  The  rector  visits  us  every  Sunday  morning,  and  occasionally 
in  the  week. — My  wife  was  qualified  for  her  appointment  at  Lady  Hathercon’s  school  at 
Penkridge,  and  I at  the  Diocesan  School  at  Lichfield,  and  possess  certificates.  We  hare  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  above  number  in  attendance.  We  think  the  children  are  backirard 
and  ignorant  \ this  is  occasioned  by  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  and  the  children  being  30 
taken  so  early  to  work. 

Elizabeth  Worrali. 

John  F.  Worrau. 

These  rooms  are  very  good,  but  in  bad  order;  want  paint  and  whitewashing.  They  art 
open,  well-ventilated,  and  healthy. 


National  Sunday  and  Day-Schools.  (For  Males  and  Females.)  Longton. 
No.  324.  Josiah  HammenUy  and  Lydia  Bait : — 

No.  324.  We  are  the  teachers  of  the  boys  and  girls  day  and  Sunday-schools.  In  the  girls  we  haw 

44  on  the  books,  hat  1 have  never  had  more  thnn  40  in  attendance  ; there  is  now  only  30; 
their  absence  has  been  attributable  to  the  severe  weather,  bad  times  for  parents.  The  rule  40 
is  that  they  should  pay  2d.  per  week,  but  many  of  them  pay  nothing.  I have  been  eDgaged 
as  teacher  in  the  infant  school  10  years,  have  only  been  appointed  to  this  since  Midsummer; 

I was  eiUicated  at  Birmingham  infant  school  to  qualify  me;  1 only  receive  20i.  peranimm 
as  salary,  but  gel  the  two  peaces  from  the  infants,  who  are  in  the  same  building ; there  are  50  of 
theseinfants  who  pay  me  2d.  weekly  ; I do  not,  however,  average  8j.  4d.  a-week.  Theiastmc-  4S 
tion  we  Impart  to  the  weekly  girls  is  in  writing,  reading  the  scriptures,  needle-work,  tnarWng. 
andknitting.  They  come  at  nine ; leave  at  twelve ; come  again  at  two,  and  leave  at  five. 
days  in  the  week.  The  Sunday-school  girls  amount  to  256.  and  19  teachers  j they  meet  at 
nine  ; go  to  church  at  half-past  ten ; come  again  to  school  at  two  ; go  to  churcli  at  three- 
All  the  instruotion  on  these  occasions  is  strictly  religious.  ^ 

Lydia  Bort. 

I have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  mistress  ; the  education  of  the  boys  in  the  weekly  school 
is  the  same  ; the  hours  of  attendance  the  same.  In  the  day-school  we  have  90  ; In  the  Sun- 
day-school we  have  2 10  children,  with  12  teachers.  The  system  in  the  weekly-school  is  that  of 
Dr.  Bell’s.  The  rooms  are  capableof  containing  atleast  400  children,  male  and  female.  1 
attribute  the  absence  of  them  now  to  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  to  the  number  eogagw 
early  to  work.  I was  never  at  any  normal  school,  but  received  my  education  of  the  former 
master  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  educated  at  the  central  school  in  London.  My  salary  U ^ 
per  annum,  with  a deal  of  trouble  to  get  it.  I am  appo!nte<l  the  master  of  (he  free-sch(»l  of 
30  boys,  and  amalgamate  the  whole;  they  are  included  in  the  return ; the  free-school  » an  e 
endowed  school;  not  the  national:  and  my  salary  comes  out  of  certain  rentals,  which  a« 
always  irregular.  My  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  place  is  that  it  » 
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barf  ' I condition  ; they  are  uneducated  and  ignorant,  and  this  I believe 

to  be  the  result  of  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  parents. 


JIooNT  Tabor  Sunday-School,  Fenton.  New  Connexion.  (Boys.) 


SrAFFoacsinsB 

POTTBIIIBS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  Scrivm,  Bsi^. 


No,  325.  Johti  Shaw,  aged  21 : — 

5 I am  a teaclier  in  tliis  school;  have  been  engag^  gratuitously  about  three  years;  we 
have  200  in  attendance ; the  instruction  conveyed  is  scriptural ; no  other  kind,  except 
wriiinij-  there  are  40  teachers  in  the  boys’  two  rooms;  they  are  tolerably  well  conducted; 
thev  asMinble  at  half-past  ten,  and  remain  till  twelve,  one-half  of  them,  and  tlien  attend 
alternately  the  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel,  close  by,  with  the  others ; we  open  the  duties 
n of  the  school  by  prayer  and  singing;  they  are  visited  by  the  pastors;  I think  they  make 
progress  in  their  education  ; the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  public  subscription  ; wc  have  no 
endo\Tincnt  or  other  assistance. 

(Signed)  John  Sqaw. 


No.  325. 


ZioX  Ch.^pel  Sunday-School.  Methodist  New  Connexion.  (For  Boys  and 
15  Girls.) 

No.  326.  Michael  Holt,  Joseph  Bolton,  George  Cook,  teachers:— 

This  sdiool  has  been  established  40  years,  or  thereabouts.  We  had  about  150  pupils  in  the  No.  326. 
banning,  and  have  increased  now  to  SOO  ; there  are  about  100  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  well 
as  monitors  formed  out  of  the  senior  classes.  The  hooks  used  are  the  Rible,  New  Testament, 

JO  first,  second,  and  third  class  spelling  books  (Scriptural  spelling  lessons),  writing  from  Scriptural 
copies.  The  hours  of  assembling  are  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  moiming,  and  from  half-past 
one  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  We  always  commence  the  duties  with  prayer  and  singing.  'The 
aucnrfance  is  generally  pretty  regular;  if  it  should  not  be  so  persons  are  appointee!  to  call  at 
the  homes  of  the  children  to  know  the  cause.  The  majority  of  them  are  potters’  children. 

25  We  certainly  perceive  a difl'erence  between  these  and  others  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  day-schools  ; not  so  much  perhaps  in  their  general  behaviour  as  in  their  intellectual 
improvement.  Those  who  attend  Sunday-school  ma.ke  considerable  progress  in  eduention, 
sonuch  so  that  some  of  our  friends  were  astonished  at  it;  they  were  found  capable  of  read- 
ing moral  and  religious  pieces.  A number  of  the  children  have  joined  the  communion  of  the 
3)  society  of  Melho&ts.  All  attend  once  a-dav,  many  of  them  twice,  the  religious  duties  of 
the  cliapel  in  company  with  the  teachers.  There  is  a school  library  to  whidi  the  children 
have  access  ; all  the  books  are  of  a religious  and  moral  character.  There  is  another  chapel 
io  ibis  place,  a branch  of  this. 

(Signed)  Thomas  H.  Barlow. 

35  Geo.  Cooke. 

WjiUAM  Barlow. 

Joseph  Baulton. 

Michael  Holt. 


LEEK. 


W Wesleyan  Day  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Ball  Haye  Street 

No.  327.  Richard  Woods,  aged  27.  Examined  March  2,  1841 : 

This  school  has  been  established  eight  months.  It  is  supported  by  tho  contributions  of 
the  children  of  6.v.  6d.  per  quarter,  for  some  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing; and  9«.  9(f.  for  others  who  aro  taught  grammar,  geography,  tind  history;  tlie  girls 
5 OT  taught  needlework,  knitting,  and  marking,  without  additional  expense.  The  room  was 
mmshed  by  subscription,  and  the  management  of  the  whole  devolves  on  a committee  of 
12,  who  are  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  I was  trained  for  qualification  in  the  Glas- 
pw  Normal  School  hy  Mr.  David  Home,  the  secretary  tlieic,  under  his  peculiar  sys- 
icm,  something  like  tlie  Lnncaeterian  plan.  I receive  701.  from  the  committee  as  my 
50  salary,  which  comes  out  of  the  general  fund.  There  is  a mistress  (Elizabeth  Slack),  who  is 
pM  , as  my  assistant,  lOf.  per  annum.  The  half  of  the  children  are  those  of  parents 
working  m the  silk  and  other  factories,  the  other  half  are  those  of  little  tradesmen  and 
cTs.  We  have  60  upon  the  hooks,  54of  which  are  upon  theaveragein  dailyattendance. 
w oil? ^ morning,  break  up  at  1 2 for  dinner,  meet  again  at  half  past  one,' 

in  four.  I find  the  children  of  the  labouring  or  manufactur- 

g class  that  come  to  me  very  ignorant,  and  their  morals  arc  corrupted  by  their  associations ; 
pretty  regularly ; wc  have  no  complaints  of  want  of  clothing,  although  our  terms 
arc  higher  than  most  schools.  ® 

55  _ (Signed)  Bichd.  Woods. 

is  is  a coimnodioiis,  well-ventilated,  and  healthy  school-room,  warm,  light,  and  lofty.  The 
C 1 * present  all  look  well,  clean,  orderly,  and  are  rcspectfui. 


Town  ov  Lxrk. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 
jS.  Scrivon,  Esq. 

No.  327. 
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Toww  OP  Lszk. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S-  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  J28. 


National  Sunday  School,  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

No.  328.  Mr.  Charles  Rathhone,  aged  28.  Examined  March  7 : 

This  Sunday-scliool  has  hecn  established  upwards  of  28  years ; the  present  school  room 
about  10  years.  We  have  upon  the  books  209  boys,  with  21  teachers ; and  2lSgiTla.  witi 
26  teachers.  They  are  chiefly  the  children  of  factory  people.  Our  hours  of  meeting  are  s 
from  9 to  12,  and  again  from  half  past  one  to  four,  alternate  Sundays.  We  are  gcneralip 
understood  as  folloxping  Bell’s  system  of  instruction,  viz. : — Scriptural  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  catechism,  &c.,  beginningthc  duties  with  prayer  and  singing,  terminating  themm 
like  manner;  we  are  sirpported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  collections  in  thechuni. 
There  are  two  paid  teachers,  who  arc  the  superintendents,  (myself  and  a female  up  stars  tn 
witli  the  girls,)  each  having  101  per  annum  : neither  of  us  hold  any  other  appointment  ns 
teachers;  we  received  no  training  for  it,  but  were  pupils  formerly  in  the  school.  AUtbe 
children  accompany  us  on  alternate  days  to  the  church  service.  The  curate,  Mr.Bames, 
attends  regularly  to  open  the  school.  Wc  have  about  150  present  of  boys,  and  HO  of 
girls-  I attribute  the  absence  of  the  rest  to  sickness,  want  of  clothes,  and  in  some  cases  IS 
perhaps  the  most  frequent,  to  the  indifference  of  parents.  In  some  instances  the  improve- 
ment of  the  children  is  very  obvious,  in  others  it  is  observed  that  they  remain  in  the  same 
classes  for  months  or  ycai-s. 

(Signed)  Elizth.  Phillips,  Girls’  Superintendent 

CsARLiis  Rathbone,  Superintendent  a 

These  rooms  are  light,  airy,  well  ventilated,  clean,  and  capable  of  containing  600  childten 
comfortably. 


Wesleyan  Methodists’  Sunday  School,  IVest  Street. 

No.  329.  Joseph  Flotcer,  aged  25,  Teacher.  Examined  March  7 : 

I have  been  a teacher  of  the  girls  of  this  school  one  year.  We  arc  a branch  of  the  Bill  2S 
Haye  school,  and  have  been  established  40  years.  We  are  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  annual  sermons.  There  are  about  246  girls  ou  books,  with  20  teseben, 
and  250  boys,  with  20  teachers.  Tlic  numbers  present  of  both  arc  about  408,  there  ne 
no  paid  teachers,  all  are  gratuitous.  The  education  consists  in  reading  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, catechisms,  spelling,  and  writing.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  iVont  0 to  12,  and  30 
from  half  past  one  to  four.  As  wc  arc  at  a distance  from  the  chapel,  the  children  do  not 
attend  the  service  there  if  the  weather  is  very  bad,  else  they  do.  They  are  all  of  the 
working  classes,  and  are  received  as  pupils  at  any  age  above  five.  I consider  that  they 
make  some  progress  in  their  education.  Their  moral  characters  are,  generally  speaking, 
sober,  steady,  and  industrious,  and  ever  anxious  to  learn.  I account  for  the  absence  of  35 
some  to  illness,  poverty  sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  indifference  of  parents,  but  this  last 
cause  is  rare.  There  are  regularly  appointed  visiting  teachers,  to  inquire  into  Uie  causes 
of  absence. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Plowrb. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  well  arranged  building  of  two  rooms  above,  and  four  rooms  on  the  ground-  H) 
floor  for  class-rooms;  light,  airy,  warm,  well  ventilated,  and  healthy;  well  attended. 


Wesleyan  Sunday  Schiool,  Ball  Haye  Chapel. 

No.  330.  Mr.  Richard  Cutting,  aged.69,  Superintendent-  Examined  Mar.  7; 

No.  330.  This  Sunday-school  is  a branch  or  part  of  the  Wcst-strcet  school,  and  was  established 

40  years  ago.  The  building  is  of  more  recent  date.  I have  been  superintendent  38  yeaWi  45 
and.  have  marked  the  progress  and  characters  of  the  children  from  the  beginning,  in 
cases  with  much  pleasure,  in  others  with  great  pain.  There  are  now  upon  the  books  2l» 

firls,  with  18  teachers,  and  204  boys  witn  20  teachers ; the  number  present  altogether  is 
^ 50.  The  absence  of  others  is  to  be  attributed  to  sickness,  want  of  clothing,  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  indifference  of  parents.  Tho  system  of  instruction  is  similar  to 
adopted  in  West-street,  and  our  means  of  support  are  derived  from  the  same  fund-  1*^ 
children  are  generally  tlrosc  of  persons  working  in  silk  factories,  and  are  well  dispo^i 
attentive,  and  inclined  to  piety.  I think  this  placo  very  different  from  other  manafactur- 
ing  districts  in  regard  to  morality  ; this  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  diligence  ofthej 
teachers,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Sunday-schools,— and  to  the 
character  of  the  masters,  who  are  very  liberal  in  their  sunnort  of  institutions  of  this  km  ■ 

(Signed)  Rich  ABU  Corrn*«- 

This  school  is  held  in  the  chapel  rooms  j and  is  open,  light,  und  wcll  ventilated.  Tliei’S  ar^  t*® 
rooms  below  for  boys.  A fair  proportion  of  children  are  present. 
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No.  331-  Thomas  Rowley,  Examined  Murck  8: 

I have  been  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Leelc  district,  now  tliteo  years.  I have  visited 
manv  of  the  poor  families  of  the  parish  who  have  made  application  for  relief ; they  are 
many  of  them  of  the  working  classes,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  bad 
5 tiraes  or  other  causes,  end  aged  people,  men  and  women.  Judging  from  my  expe- 
’ jience  I think  that  tlie  major  part  of  the  parishioners  arc  provident  and  careful,  and  much 
more  so  since  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  clean  and 
comfortable  in  their  habitations,  which  are  tolerably  well  furnished — they  appear  also  to 
lire  well,  and  clothe  well.  lam  obliged  to  admit  that  the  girls  and  women  nvc  not  very 
10  notable  as  housewives  and  mothers;  1 mean  tliosethat  arc  employed  in  the  manufactories, 
their  hours  of  work  arc  too  long  to  allow  them  to  acquire  the  domestic  habits  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  such  oucupaiions — except  in  their  houses  and  persons,  they  know  but  little  of 
needle  work  or  accounts.  There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  our  people  as  factory  people, 
or  have  I ever  observed  cases  of  distortion,  swelled  ankles,  or  any  thing  of  tliat  sort. 
15  Fever  is  very  prevalent,  but  to  what  it  is  to  be  attributed  1 cannot  guess,  ns  the  town  is 
considered  remarkably  clean  and  wholesome  in  appearance ; our  populEition  is  about  7000. 
I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  which  of  the  dinerent  processes  of  manu- 
facture is  the  most  laborious  or  unhealthy ; except  perhaps  the  twisting. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Bowlisy,  llclicving  Officer. 


Town  op  Lssx. 

Evidence 
collected  Iw 
S.  Scriven,  &<}• 

No.  331. 


20  Independent  Chapel  Sunday  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

No.  332.  Mr.  JbiJw  aged  32.  Extimined  Miu*ch  14 : 

I am  the  Superintendent  of  this  Sunday-school.  We  have  upon  the  books  90  boys  and  No.  332. 
70  girls,  with  30  teachers,  male  and  female ; the  cliildren  are  chiefly  of  the  working  classes. 

The  instruction  we  impart  is  strictly  Scriptural,  and  consists  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
53  catechisms  ; writing  is  excluded  on  the  Sunday,  but  a class  meets  on  tlic  Wednesday  even- 
ing, when  about  20  upon  the  average  atteud,  those  who  go  to  diiy-scliool  do  not  attend. 

OoT  teachers  are  all  gratuitous  except  the  writing-master  on  Wednesday  nights,  who  has 
a salary  of  2/.  per  year.  The  cliiidrcn  and  teachers  meet  in  the  morning  at  nine,  break  up 
at  half-past  10  and  go  to  chapel ; meet  again  at  half-past  one,  break  up  at  half-past  three, 

30  and  then  go  home.  They  are  very  regular  in  their  attendance,  healthy  in  appearance, 
cleanly  in  their  porsons^and  always  respectful  to  us  as  teachers.  We  open  the  duties  with 
prayer  and  singing,  which  occupies  about  10  minutes,  morning  and  afternoon.  There  is 
attached  to  this  establishment  a sick  and  burial  club.  In  this  club  there  arc  three  classes 
of  recipients,  the  firet  class  is  confined  to  those  between  ihc  ages  of  five  and  ten,  there 
33  entrance  fee  is  2d.,  weekly  subscription  ,^d.  Having  been  a member  nine  months,  in  case 
of  death  thei^arents  are  entitled  to  2h  2s.  and  an  oak  coffin;  if  under  that  period  an  oak 
coffin  only.  Inc  second  class  from  10  to  18  years,  entrance  2d.,  subscription  Id.,  ami  Id. 
per  moath  the  doctor ; being  a member  nine  months,  to  receive  3.r.  per  week  dming  sickness 
during  six  months;  2j.  per  week  afterwards;  in  case  of  death  tlie  same  privilege  as  first 
to  class. 

Tlic  third  class  is  from  IS  to  36  years,  entrance  4d.  subscription  2d.  and  2d.  the  doctor ; 
hanng  paid  12  months  to  receive  bj.  per  week  in  sickness  for  six  montlvs,  and  3#.  aftcr- 
vfards.  In  case  of  death  5/.,  and  an  oak  coffin,  if  under  12  months,  a coffin  only. 

Any  member  of  the  first  class  omitting  to  pay  their  subscriptions  for  two  weeks,  fined  ^d., 
e three  weeks  Id.  and  so  on,  and  eventually  excluded;  the  second  and  third  classes  fined 
double  these  amounts.  These  clubs  arc  common  to  all  the  schools  in  Leek,  with  perhaps 
slight  deviations  from  the  foregoing  rules.  (Catholics  excepted.) 

(Signed)  John  Broucii. 

Tliis  school  was  biiili  for  a chapel,  and  is  spacious,  0|jen,  well  ventilaled,  warm,  hcallUy,  uiid  coni- 
30  fui'table.  The  children  deuuly,  unrl  well  conducted. 


Primitive  Sunday  Scliool,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

.No.  333.  iVicron,  aged  32.  Examined  March  14: 

^ SoperintcuJent  of  this  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Wo  have  upon  tlio  books 

40  bm-s  and  37  girU,  with  13  teachers,  miilc  and  female.  The  instructions  wo  impart 
IS  in  Scriptural  reading,  spelling,  catechisms,  and  writing.  Tlic  cliildvon  meet  at  a quar- 
tet past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  break  up  at  a quarter  to  12;  meet  again  at  a quarter 
pwt  one,  break  up  at  half  after  two,  and  then  attend  the  service  of  tlic  chapel  above 
Btairs.  Tho  oldest  present  is  about  17,  the  youngest  about  five.  We  do  not  admit  them 
younger  than  that  j they  are  all  cleanly  in  person,  regular  iu  attendance,  aud  le-spcctful 
60  to ^ as  teachers.  Our  expences  arc  defrayed  by  appeals  to  the  public;  wo  have  no 
endowments,  no  yearly  subscriboi-s,  or  payments  from  cliU<]rcn.  We  have  a sick  and 
vn?  respect  are  word  for  word  as  tlic  othors  in  the  town.  The 

chudren  are  generally  of  the  working  classes,  and  make  progress  in  their  education. 

65  -TL,  (Signed)  Adam  Nixon. 

rn«e  are  IwoToums  for  the  ciiildren,  woH  ventilated,  open,. wry,  warmed  Ijy  stoves, 

0 2 
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No.  034. 


No.  335. 


Messrs.  Gaunt,  Wardle,  and  Co.,  Silk  Throwers. 

No.  334.  Joseph  Sirch,  aged  45.  Examined  March  2 : 

I am  llie  overseer  or  manager  of  this  factory.  Wc  have  but  one  room  upon  the  premises 
in  which  people  work  together  that  arc  dependent  upon  us  for  their  daily  wages ; we  call 
it  the  winding  and  throwing  room.  Wo  have  other  rooms  where  people  work  together- 
but  each  man  works  by  the  piece,  employing  a boy  or  two  to  turn  wliccl  for  him,  or  carry  * 
bobbins,  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do.  There  arc  55  persons  in  the  room  now— 
that  is  our  usual  number ; of  these  27  are  above^  IB,  and  28  under.  They  always  come  in 
winter  at  eight,  or  a quarter  past,  in  tlic  morning— now  at  half-post ; in  the  summer,  at 
at  a quarter-past  six.  They  get  their  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  and  close  the  room  at  a W 
quarter-past  nine  j if  they  do  not  return,  they  arc  not  admitted  till  dinner-time.  I always 

^cck  the  lost  time  against  them.  They*  go  to  dinner  at  12  o’clock,  and  are  absent  till 
one;  they  always  get  their  time;  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  back.  They 
have  40  minutes  for  tea  at  four  o’clock,  and  go  liomc  at  half-past  seven.  Master  allows  the 
little  ones  to  go  home  earlier.  Master  is  easy  with  them,  and  indulges  them  with  oeca-  U 
sional  holidays.  We  have  five  or  six  factories  in  Leek  coming  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
Factory  Bill.  I have  never  heard  complaints  made  by  manufacturers  or  by  parenu  of  the 
partiality  of  the  measure.  I believe  the  masters  and  workpeople  live  in  great  harmony 
with  each  other.  I do  not  think  that  if  we  were  to  come  under  the  same  restrictions  that 
it  would  make  any  diflfcrencc  to  my  roasters.  We  are  never  allowed  to  inflict  any  20 
punishment  on  a cliild ; if  cither  of  them  get  unruly  they  are  discharged.  I can  faithfully 
say  that  I have  never  inflicted,  or  have  seen  others  inflict,  punishment  on  the  children;  if 
such  practices  were  adopted,  masters  and  men  would  soon  be  had  before  the  magistrate. 
Their  parents  are  very  fond  of  them  hereabout  Wc  have  no  night-work ; all  is  shut  up, 
and  a watchman  paid  through  the  night.  As  it  regards  the  education  of  children,  I 25 
should  say  that  I do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  the  room  that  cannot  read  from  the  Bible; 
most  of  them  have  gone  to  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools.  I have  worked  in  otherfacto- 
ries  in  Leek  five  years,  and  as  an  undertaker  of  work  in  my  own  house  23  years.  Our  wages 
depend  upon  the  time  they  have  worked,  from  2j.  to  9.r.,  for  women;  and  the  men  do 
good  hand  good  hire — that  is  by  the  piece.  The  youngest  present  is  now  10  years  SO 
of  age. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Birch. 

I have  heard  the  foregoing  evidence  read,  and  confirm  its  truth. 

(Signed)  James  Aisop, 

One  of  the  Prrincipals.  S» 

A clean,  comfoitable,  spacious,  well-ventilated,  and  well-regulated  factory.  Examined  every  child; 
they  appeared  happy,  clean,  well  fed,  and  contented ; and  every  one  could  read  the  Bible, 

> 

No.  335.  Harriet  Wayt  aged  12.  Examined  March  2 : 

1 cannot  say  how  long  I have  been  to  work;  it  is  about  two  years.  I piece  the  soft  silk. 

I come  to  work  at  seven  o’clock  and  go  home  to  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  come  again  40 
at  nine  and  go  home  at  twelve,  come  again  at  one  and  go  home  at  four,  come  again  at 
half-past  and  go  home  at  about  half-post  six — that  is  two  hours  for  meals.  I always  stay 
my  time ; so  do  the  rest ; all  of  us  do  the  same.  I have  4s.  a- week ; I always  give  that  to 
my  mother.  Mother  stays  at  home  to  look  after  the  family.  I have  been  to  day-school 
when  I was  young ; they  learnt  me  to  read  there ; I go  to  Sunday-school ; I can  read  the  45 
Bible ; I can  write  a very  little.  The  master  and  overseer  behave  very  well  to  me ; they 
never  punish  any  of  us. 


No.  338.  No.  336.  Noah  Slei^k,  aged  10.  Examined  March  2 : 

I am  a piecer.  I went  to  school  at  Manchester ; I go  to  Sunday-school  at  Methodist's ; 
can  read,  and  write  a very  little.  I get  3j.  a-wcek,  which  I carry  home  to  mother;  she  50 
gives  me  IJoJ.  out  every  week ; I save  it  to  buy  clothes  with.  I come  to  work  when  all  tho 
rest  come,  and  go  home  with  them.  I never  stay  «p  at  night  to  work.  Nobody  ever  straps 
me ; I never  saw  any  other  boy  strapped.  I get  milk  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  bacon  and 
tatees  for  dinner.  Father  does  not  live  at  home ; he’s  at  Manchester ; I have  not  seen  him 
these  two  years.  Mother  works  at  doubling,  and  gets  what  she  can  make. 


Mr.  Hastel’s  "Shade.”  for  Silk  Twisting,  London  Street. 

No.  337.'  No.  337.  Allen  Phillips,  13.  Examined  March  9 : 

I help  John  Darcey,  in  Mr.  Hastel’s  shade— that  is,  I caiTy  bobbins  to  and  from  the 
« gate  ” to  the  « cross.”  I work  six  days  a-week,  and  begin  m the  morning  at 
six.  and  leave  off  at  half-past  seven  at  night.  I am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  bre^msj  so 
(that  is  from  half-past  eight  to  nine),  one  hour  for  dinner  (from  twelve  to  one), 
an  hour  for  tea.  I cannot  read  or  write.  I never  went  to  a day-school  or  to  a 
school.  1 am  onlyjust  come  to  Leek.  I usedtolive  at  Bradnoss-  I did  nothing  there. 
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Father  is  a slioomakcr;  he  is  now  come  here  to  live.  Mother  died  since  wo  camo  here.  Towk  op  Lbsk. 
I ve  eot  a brother  and  a sister  j one  turns ; t’other  helps,  as  I do.  John  Darcey  gives  me  Evld^ce 
4$.  a-wcek ; he  pays  me  Tuesday  nights  very  regular.  I give  my  money  to  my  father ; he  coUected  ^ 
allows  me  nothing  out.  S.  Seriven,  Es«i. 

5 No.  33S.  Joseph  Darecy,  aged  16.  Examined  March  9 : 

I help  my  brother  a-twisting  when  he  comes  to  work;  I twist  myself  at  other  times  No.  338. 
Tvhen  he  docs  n6t  conic,  and  get  a boy  to  help  me.  I have  worked  in  the  shades  now  five 
rears  in  Leek;  first  for  my  brother,  then  for  James  Loratt.  I was  never  apprenticed; 
boys  are  never  taken  apprentices  as  twisters  or  helpers ; they  are  always  hired  by  the  man 
10  whom  they  help.  In  the  summer  time  we  begin  at  six  o’clock  and  leave  off  at  seven,  in 
the  winter  we  begin  at  eight  and  leave  off  at  eight.  I got  about  5s.  a-weok ; tliat  goes  to 
my  mother  for  board  and  lodging  ; she  finds  mo  in  clothes.  I can  read  in  the  Testament 
a little  bit,  not  much  ; I cannot  write,  except  a bit  on  a slate.  I never  went  to  day-school ; 

I do  go  to  Sunday-school,  at  the  Church  School;  I am  in  the  spelling  class.  There  are 
15  font  twisters  and  four  helpers  working  in  the  same  sliade  with  me ; tlio  helpers  run  the 
length  of  the  shade  all  the  day  long,  except  when  they  are  " cadging  ” the  silk.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  “ gate  " to  the  “ cross”  is  23  yards.  As  a twister,  a man  can  twist  a “roll” 
an  hour;  there  arc  12  "hardings”  on  every  roll,  and  12  half-skeins  of  silk  in  every 
liarding.  We  have  to  run  three  times  to  and  fro  for  every  harding,  or  36  times  for  every 
20  roll,  and  mostly  10  rolls  a-day.  Sometimes  men  do  11,  12,  13, 14,  or  even  15  a-day  ; it 
depends  upon  his  activity.  The  twister  is  paid  by  his  employer  by  tho  roll — the  helper  by 
the  day. 

No.  339.  Hannah  Hostel,  aged  38.  Examined  Jlarch  9 : 

I am  the  wife  of  Jusiah  Hastcl,  belonging  to  this  factory  or  " shade.’’  My  husband  was  No.  339. 

25  brought  up  as  a helper  from  his  youth ; he  then  became  a twister,  and  put  by  enough 
money  in  the  last  15  years  to  enable  him  to  build  this  factory,  our  private  house  wc  live 
in,  and  four  private  houses  below.  He  had  nothing  to  start  with  but  what  I saved  out  of 
sercice,  which  was  about  90/.  Wc  now  employ  ten" pLecers”  and  three  " doublers  ” in 
the  np-stair  rooms ; one  is  a twisting-room,  the  other  a winding-room.  The  lower  shade 
JO  we  set*  to  four  twisters,  who  pay  us  a rent,  and  work  for  whom  they  like.  Wc  pay  the 
twisters  7s'.  6d.  for  42  rolls  per  week ; if  they  work  more  than  42  rolls  wc  give  for  each 
additional  roll  3dT.  An  active  man  makes  15  rolls  a-day.  I know  that  my  husband,  when 
he  worked,  could  make  18  ; but  then  the  silk  was  better  and  smoother.  A man,  now-n- 
days,  thinks  he  has  done  a good  day’s  work  if  he  makes  12  or  14  rolls.  The  twisters  arc 
S5  not  regnlar  in  their  work.  To-day  tiiey  are  all  gone  a-drinking ; but  then  tlicy  must 
work  the  faster  and  harder  to-morrow  to  make  up  for  it.  I’lic  boys  whom  they  employ 
will  not  continue  to  work  over  shop-hours,  from  six  to  seven;  wo  always  take  cave  the 
boys  arc  paid  that  time.  I think  the  men  arc  pretty  good  to  them  ; if  they  were  not 
the  boys  would  not  stay,  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  They  sometimes  get  rewarded 
40  with  an  additional  penny  for  harder  work. 

No.  340.  Lucy  Hostel,  aged  13.  Examined  March,  9 : 

I am  a “piecer”  for  Mr.  Hastel’s ; have  been  so  empWed  going  on  eight  year  . I 
cannot  read  much,  or  write.  I never  went  to  day-school;  f always  goto  Sunday-school, 
at  tile  Methodist’s ; they  teach  me  catechisms  and  the  spelling-book.  There  arc  10  girls 
45  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  they  are  all  at  work.  We  come  at  six  in  tho  morning, 
and  leave  at  seven ; and  have  two  hours  allowed  for  meals.  Wc  all  go  home  to  our  meals, 
and  take  the  time  allowed  us.  I get  4f.  6d.  a-wcek ; some  get  more  and  some  less — all 
that  depends  on  the  time  wc  have  been  employed.  W^c  are  all  paid  by  the  master  on 
Wednesdays.  There  we  no  punishments ; if  wc  arc  idle,  there  is  no  punishment ; master 
50  jnst  says,  " Mind  your  work ;”  if  any  of  us  should  be  very  bad  wc  should  be  dismlssud  ; if 
we  stop  away  any  time  there  is  just  so  much  of  our  wages  taken  off.  Wc  arc  all  very  com- 
fortable and  very  happy ; wc  like  the  work,  and  would  not  like  anything  else  better. 

Anewly-built  factory  or  “shade”  of  three  rooms,— two  for  twisting,  the  other  for  winding;  well 
ventilated,  open,  and  healthy,  lighted  at  night  by  gas.  The  ground-door  let  or  “ict”* lo  four 
men,  each  employing  a boy. 


Mr.  John  Newell’s  “ Shade,”  London  Street. 

No.  341.  Halph  Jatton,  aged  15.  Examined  March  10; 

I am  a silk  picker ; have  been  so  employed  many  months.  I can  road,  but  cannot  write, 
ftft  I never  went  to  day-school.  I Icaru  to  write  on  Wednesday  nights 

in  Chapel.  I always  go  to  chapel  on  Sundays.  What  I mean  by  pick- 

• ^ that  after  it  comes  from  the  twister  I pick  the  “ slubs,”  or  ends,  or  nibs  off ; it 

8 hen  mwe  up  for  the  dyer.  I have  worked  “ helper  " three  or  four  years.  I left  that 
ecause  the  master  for  whom  I worked  had  no  work  for  me,  and  I gained  1j.  a-wcek  more 


' Let  to  hire. 
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here.  I get  5j.  now,  and  give  that  to  my  mother  for  my  board,  and  lodging,  and  clothin»- 
she  gives  me  Id.  or  2d.  a-week  for  myself.  I come  to  work  at  six,  now,  in  the  morning* 
and  leave  at  seven  ■,  nobody  works  after  that. 

No.  342.  Mr.  John  Newell,  aged  37,  Principal.  Examined  March  10: 

I am  the  principal  of  this  " factory  or  shade."  as  brought  up  to  the  business  from  a « 
youth.  Began  at  helping,  and  then  became  a twister,  tlien  a master.  I continue  to  work 
now  as  hard  as  any  man  upon  my  premises.  I have  28  people  of  all  a^es  in  my  employ. 

I commenced  business  as  a master  about  five  years  ago,  with  the  capital  I accumulated  as 
a workman.  The  moral  characters  of  the  young  people  in  my  employ  are  very  good ; most 
of  them  have  been,  or  arc,  educating  at  one  or  other  of  the  Sunday-schools.  I never  hear  u 
bad  lang.uage  from  them  in  the  rooms  whero  the  wotnen  work,  but  in  the  shade  they  will 
coTDc  out  with  an  oath. at  times.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  summer  are  from  six  to  seven, 
and  in  winter  from  eight  to  eight,  allowing  two  hours  out_  for  meals,  which  time  they  al- 
ways take,  and  more  too,  as  I am  never  very  strict,  like  in  the  “ factories,"  where  the  hell 
rings  at  the  minute.  They  all  appear  to  be  very  hoaltby  and  happy.  I never  hear  any  13 
complaints  from  them  of  ill  treatment  by  their  seniors.  I look  upon  the  helper  as  the 
harocst  work  of  all  the  processes  of  our  trade,  as  they  have  to  be  running  to  and  fro  all  the 
day,  except  when  they  are  “ cadging they  then  rest  about  two  minutes  at  every  “ hard- 
ing,"  that  is  24  minutes  every  “ roll."  I have  never  found,  during  my  experience,  that  thh 
work  has  been  detrimental  to  their  health,  that  is  if  they  arc  -well  treated  by  the  men,  who  20 
sometimes  flog  them ; but  in  this  respect  there  is  a great  difference  as  compared  to  what 
it  used  to  be.  I never  admit  of  it  myself;  if  I ever  know  that  a boy  wants  cortectioa  I 
will  not  allow  the  men  to  inflict  it,  but  make  inquiries,  and,  if  I think  necessary,  do  it  my- 
self. As  it  regards  other  manufacturers,  who  come  under  the  regulations  of  tl«  Act, 

I never  hear  any  complmnts  from  them  of  unfainicss  or  partiality ; or  do  I ever  hear  out  25 
children,  or  their  parents,  desire  that  their  hours  should  be  restricted. 

(Signed)  J.  Newell. 

This  “shade'’  is  in  avery  dirty  state  ; the  approaches  to  it  exposed  to  the  drains  of  all  the  privies 
of  the  neighbouring  houses  ; open,  and  moat  imheolLliy ; was  inforuned  by  the  proprietor  that 
fevers  of  a low  kind  were  always  present  in  or  about  the  shade  and  court-yard.  30 


Messrs.  Wm.  Hammersley  and  Co.’s  Silk  Dyeing  House. 

No.  343.  Hannah  Kidd,  — , Lydia  Kidd,  aged  16,  Ann  Stephenson, 

Qg^ed  16,  Mary  P/ani,  aged  17,  Mary  StephenJiijn,  aged  17,  and  C/arA,  sged 
17.  Examined  March  1 1 : 

No.  343.  We  have  been  employed  by  this  firm  from  four  to  nine  years  as  skeiners  of  silk.  Wo  35 

can  all  read,  and  all  write  a little  but  one ; we  all  learnt  nt  Sunday-school.  Never  went 
to  day-school  in  our  lives.  Wo  all  come  to  work  in  the  summer  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  in  Uic  winter  wc  come  at  seven  and  leave  at 
seven.  Wo  are  all  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  we  do  (by  the  pound),  and  onr  weekly 
earnings  average  about  7w.  all  the  year  round.  Wo  arc  allowed  two  hours  a-day  for  meals,  W 
that  is  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  take  out 
meals  at  home.  We  always  take  the  time  allowed  us,  and  rather  more  at  times,  as  wc  are 
paid  by  the  pound;  if  we  toko  more  time,  the  loss  is  ours.  There  are  about  44  persons 
working  in  the  same  room  with  us  on  the  ground-floor,  women,  boys,  and  girls ; and  two 
overseers,  one  setting  the  work  down,  the  other  takes  it  in.  They  behave  very  well  to  us.  « 
I never  saw  any  of  tlie  children  used  ill  by  them  or  by  the  masters.  Everybody  is  very  cor- 
rect as  to  language.  They  never  take  any  improper  liberty  with  us,  or  swear. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Hammersley  and  Co.’s  Second  Dye  House. 

No.  344.  Ann  Plant,  aged  16,  Alice  Bocoeh,  aged  16,  Mary  Ann  Shallcms, 
aged  11,  Sarah  HaU,  aged  rl,  and  James  Mdler,  aged  13.  Examined  March  11:  ^ 
No.  344.  We  are  all  employed  in  Mr.  Hammersley’s  ^'eing-houso  as  skeiners  of  silk,  aud  have 

been  so  employed  from  two  years  to  nine  years.  There  are  about  60  persons  skeining  and 
glossing,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  of  all  ages.  Our  hours  of  coining  are  variable,  and 
depends  upon  what  we  may  have  to  do;  sometimes  at  six,  seven,  or  eight.  We  leave  at  five  or 
six.  Wc  are  allowed  two  hours  for  meals,  that  is  half  an  hour  for  breakrast,  one  bom 
dinner,  nnd  half  an  hoar  for  tea ; and  all  of  us  go  home ; wc  take  the  time  that  is  allowed 
■as.  Ml  of  us  learnt  to  read  at  Sunday-school  Sarah  Hall,  Mary  Ann  Shallcross.  and 
James  Mellcr,  went  to  national  day-soliool  Wc  can  only  write  alittle.  We  never  saw 
any  of  the  children  flogged  in  our  room,  or  do  we  ever  hear  bad  language.  There  is  an 
overseer  that  secs  to  that ; if  bad  language  ivei-c  used  master  would  turn  away  a hano-  w 
Wc  arc  all  veiy  happy  and  contented.  There  is  not  on©  of  us  sick  or  ill.  The  work  agrees 
with  US  very  well.  We  would  rather  be  skeiners  than  anything  else. 
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Messrs.  Ellis,  Russell,  and  Clowes’  Silk  Manufactory. 


Town  or  Lk*«. 


No.  345.  Ball,  AS.  E^^mined  March  12 : 

I have  been  employed  by  different  manufacturers  as  a silk-twister  upwards  of  40  years.  I 
first  began  as  a helper,  ana  served  about  four  years  to  that.  At  that  time  I had  about  2j.  6f/. 

5 or  3f.  a-week  j now  helpers  gel  from  Ss.  to  3*.  6rf.  upon  the  average.  As  a t«mtcr  I work  by 
the  roll,  containing  1*2  karde/dngs,  or  72  skeins ; for  this  roll  I get  6d.  In  12  hours  I can 
make  upon  the  average  7 rolls,  amounting  to  '6s.  6rf.  a-day ; out  of  this  we  have  to  pay 
the  helper  IJ.  a-roTl,  the  “shade-hire"  per  week  or  2d.  a-day,  fire  Jrf.  per  day, 
and  candles  ^d.  a-day,  and  \d.  a-day  for  oil  and  paper — altogether  making  5(i.  a-dayj 
10  leaving  me  a clear  '6s.  \d.  for  the  support  of  myself,  wife,  and  seven  children  ; five  of  the 
children  are  employed;  five  only  are  living  with  me,  two  being  married.  The  average 
earnings  of  three  of  the  children  is  12s.  a-week.  I come  to  work  about  four  o’clock  in 
tile  morning,  and  leave  mostly  at  nine,  making  17  hours  a-day,  deducting  hardly  an 
hour  all  day  for  meals.  I employ  two  boys  ns  helpers;  they  come  to  work  between  five 
15  and  six,  anu  leave  at  eight;  they  get  extra  pay  for  extra  Itours — sometimes  l.r.  or  l,r.  6rf. 
a-wcek.  During  my  experience  I have  never  known  any  bad  consequences  result  to 
those  helpers  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  I have  never  seen  any  cases  of  swelled 
ankles,  or  distortion  of  the  joints,  or  crooked  knees,  or  any  particular  disease.  I nm  of  opi- 
nion that  the  business  is  as  heathful  as  any  1 know.  They  are,  in  general,  very  neglected 
50  in  their  education,  as  they  are  taken  early  to  work ; as  a father  and  as  a working  man  I be- 
lieve that  they  are  taken  much  too  early.  I came  myself  to  work  when  I was  in  petticoats, 
my  father  carried  me  backwards  and  forwards  upon  his  back  when  he  should  have  gpven 
me  some  schooling.  I can  read,  but  cannot  write  ; I learnt  to  read  at  the  Wcslcyaii  school, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  there.  The  Sunday-schools  have  been  very  useful  here 
2a  in  this  town  to  scores  and  hundreds.  We  have  no  day-schools  of  any  extent,  which  I 
should,  indeed,  very  much  like  to  see.  1 believe  if  there  were  some  established  free  that 
many  children  would  attend  them  that  cannot  afford  it  now  out  of  their  verj’  limited  means. 
I must  own  that  1 think  children  are  worked  too  early  and  too  long;  they  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  1 2 years  of  age  before  they  came  as  helpers,  or  even  to  do  anything  else.  The 
30  people  of  this  country  would  then  be  more  contented  and  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  we  possess  of  this  life.  Taking  the  inhabitants  generally  of  this  town  they  arc 
Tcrj’  poor  in  circumstances  ; many  have  never  a bod  to  lie  on  ; there  arc  not  above  lialf 
employed.  In  full  work  wages  arc  very  good,  but  not  so  good  as  formerly. 


Evidenos. 
collected  ^ 

S.  Seriven,  Bsq. 

No.  845. 


No.  346.  JSlizaheth  Clewes,  aged  18.  Examined  March  12: 

33  1 have  been  employed  as  a silk  thrower  about  nine  years.  TJicro  arc  about  40womon  No.  346. 

and  girls  working  in  the  same  room  with  me  ; our  occupations  ate  all  alike,  except  a few 
who  are  doublers  and  winders.  I went  to  a day-school,  but  it  was  a very  little  ; I have 
been  and  go  now  to  Sunday-school,  and  have  learnt  to  read  and  write.  1 come  in  the 
morning  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  leave  at  lialf-past  eight,  having  half  an  hour  to  brcalc- 
40  fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  twenty  minutes  to  tea.  The  greatest  part  of  usgo  liome, 
but  some  few  stop  because  they  live  at  a distance.  We  work  hy  weekly  wage,  and  get 
5f.  6rf.,  but  this  amount  depends  upon  our  ages ; some  only  get  Is.  (jd.  that  arc  just  come 
and  are  learning.  Wc  arc  all  very  happy;  if  we  should  not  be,  the  rest  will  make  us,  for 
they  won't  let  us  fall  out.  The  rooms  in  which  we  work  arc  very  comfortable.  I have 
45  never  known  of  any  accident  except  a squeezed  finger  now  and  then;  'tis  not  like  the 
steam-engine.  I cannot  tell  what  I always  get  for  breakfast  or  dinner  or  supper ; some- 
times bread  and  occasionally  butter,  and  tea  ; sometimes  meat,  sometimes  pudding.  Wo 
get  four  half-days’  holiday  at  Leek  wakes;  holidays  at  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  club- 
aays.  I never  savv  the  older  hands  beat  or  ill-use  the  children.  I have  worked  here  a 
50  good  many  years  now,  and  would  not  change  my  occupation  for  any  other. 

Selina  Sheldon,  aged  18,  Eliza  Addison,  aged  17,  and  Mary  Spilsbury,  aged  14,  Irave 
heard  the  above  evidence  read  over,  and  speak  to  its  truth. 

These  premises  are  very  healthy,  open,  oiiy,  and  well  veiUilatcd.  The  people  all  appear  very  clean» 
happy,  merry,  and  contented. 


5a  Mr.  Benjamin  Haywood’s  Silk  Manufactory. 

No.  347.  Luci/  Beard,  aged  15.  Examined  March.  13  : 

1 am  a silk  piccer  for  Mr.  Hnywood.  Have  been  employed  now  three  years.  I can 
Mad  and  write ; never  went  to  day-school ; I go  to  Sunday-school  at  church.  There  are 
|7  people  workmg  in  the  same  room  with  me,  women  and  girls,  and  the  turner  and 
CO  ookcr-over.  W e ail  come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  seven  in  summer; 
M winter  wc  come  at  seven  and  give  over  at  half -past ; two  hours  ore  allowed  fer  meals. 
We  all  go  home  to  get  our  meals,  and  take  the  time  allowed  us.  Wo  get  holidays  at 
4x*ek  wakes,  Christmas,  Good  Fridays,  and  club-days.  The  overlooker  treats  us  very' 
, ’ , flogs  os  ; I never  saw  him  or  anybody  else  flog  children.  When  wc  are 

£5  at  work  we  are  all  very  happy  and  comfortable.  1 like  the  work  very  well,  and  prefer  it 
|0  any  other  kind.  1 get  4s.  a-week  wages,  and  give  that  to  my  mother  for  board  and 
lodging;  she  allows  me  Id.  every  week  to  spend  if  I like,  but  I save  it  for  wake-times. 
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Towk  of  Lees. 

Evidence' 
collected  by 
S.  Scriven,  Eaq. 

No.  348. 


No.  348.  Charles  J'Vooley,  aged  45.  Examined  March  13 : 

I am  the  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  Haywood ; have  been  so  employed  on  the  premises 
27  years.  Wc  liavc,  at  a roxigh  giiess  from  50  to  GO  hands ; some  are  paid  by  the  " roll,” 
others  by  the  yard  (the  weavers),  and  others  by  day-wages  ; always  in  hard  cash;  never 
in  the  shape  of  wage-bills ; nothing  of  that  sort  is  done  in  Lock  to  knowledge,  5 
OUT  rooms  arc  well  ventilated,  drained,  and  annually  whitewashed.  There  are  separate 
places  of  convenience  for  the  sexes,  and  they  in  no  case  interfere  with  each  other ; the  work- 
people all  living  in  the  place  have  rarely  occasion  to  make  nse  of  them.  I have  lived  a lon» 
time  in  Leek,  and  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  working  people;  anj 
should  say  that  it  is  equal  if  not  better  tlian  most  other  manufacturing  towns;  the  10 
men  arc  industrious,  quiet,  and  well-disposed ; they  are  not  politicians,  and  tlierefore  it  is 
rare  to  have  anything  Eke  riots  or  disturbances;  besides  there  are  a great  many  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  town,  and  chapels,  which  I believe  have  tended  to  render  the  people  more 
intelligent  and  leas  disposed  to  turbulence.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  children 
in  some  of  the  schools,  and  would  not  give  them  credit  for  the  information  and  intelligence  15 
that  some  of  them  display;  there  was  a different  state  of  things  some  years  ago.  The 
children  employed  by  us  are  perfectly  healthy ; there  is  nothing  detrimental  to  healtli  in  the 
nature  of  their  employment ; sometimes  they  are  taken  very  young  to  work.  The  helpers 
are  often  worked  overtime  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  week  ; this  is  through  the  men 
(the  twisters)  who  sometimes  idle  the  beginning  of  the  week  away,  and  work  hard  at  the  2o 
latter  end  of  it  to  make  up  lost  time.  This  I consider  an  evil : first,  because  we  do 
not  get  our  work  so  well  done ; and  next,  because  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  children,  who 
do  not  get  paid,  and  have  more  irregular  hours  of  work. 

(Signed)  Charles  Woolet. 


Mr.  James  GooDtvrN’s  Factory  (Winding,  Doubling,  Twisting,  &c.)  23 

No.  349.  Mr.  James  Goodioin,  aged  40.  Examined  March,  14 : 

1 have  been  in  the  trade  as  a working  man  34  years.  Began  first  as  a winder,  then  a 
thrower  at  the  mills,  and  then  became  a steward  for  masters  in  hfacclesficld  and  Leek,  and 
tlicn  began  business  on  my  own  account.  I employ  about  20  hands,  eight  men  and  women 
and  twmve  children.  There  is  a great  difference  between  the  characters  and  condition  of  30 
children  in  Leek,  as  compared  with  those  in  Macclesfield  ; they  arc  considerably  better  off 
in  health  and  education.  1 attribute  this  to  the  clifFcrcnce  of  hours  at  which  they  work. 
When  I was  a boy  it  was  common  to  continue  at  tlio  machinery  for  14  consecutive  hours, 
in  close  hot  rooms.  The  system  here  is  never  to  continue  these  long  hours.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  employment  of  all  our  people  is  more  regular,  and  lliey  are  better  off.  83 
Generally  speaking  the  working  classes  have  comfortable  homos  ; they  live  tolerably  well, 
and  are  more  free  from  vice  and  drunkenness  than  most  other  places.  The  children  with 
us  are  taken  early  to  work.  I think  it  would  be  better  for  tlrcm  if  their  time  of  coming 
was  restricted  to  ten  years  of  age;  tlicy  would  then  be  better  educated.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  my  business,  except  there  would  not  be  so  many  to  bo  had,  and  those  who  w 
came  above  ten  would  expect  higher  wages  ; there  arc  none  too  many  now ; I don’t  know 
what  ’twould  be  then. 

(Signed)  James  Goodwin. 


WORCESTEH. 

Messi-s.  Chamderlaine,  Lillet,  and  Co.’s  Porcelain  Factory. 

Town  or 

WoBCKSTsa.  No.  350.  Henry  Griffiths,  aged  17.  Examined  April  1 : 

No.  3S0.  ^ I S'™  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Cbaraberlaine ; have  been  bound  four  years,  and  am  to  con- 

tinue until  I am  21.  I paid  no  preraiuro ; 1 am  not  paid  a weekly  salary,  but  work  by 
the  piece.  ^ I work  six  days  in  me  week  when  wc  have  work  to  do ; then  I get  half  the 
amount  of  journeyman’s  wages,  which  I shall  continue  to  receive  during  the  period  ot  30 
apprenticc^p ; my  average  wages  for  six  days  would  be  U.  a*\veck;  I get  sometimes 
more — at  others  loss ; it  depends  upon  good  or  bad  patterns.  I am  a painter ; there  arc 
about  36  others  in  the  same  room,  15  of  wiom  are  apprentices ; they  all  work  upon  the  same 
^stem,  except  those  who  have  just  begem,  who  work  the  first  two  or  three  montlis  byinc  __ 
cfay.  I went  to  a private  school  before  I came  to  work,  and  paid  12y.  a quarter.  I «J[  ” 
read  and  write  well ; I could  answer  for  the  other  lads  in  the  same  room,  that  tliey  can  al 
read  inoro  or  less, — not  all  can  write.  We  come  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hate 
at  six  in  summer,  and  in  winter  from  eight  to  eight ; we  never  work  overtime  by  command, 
unless  a piece  should  be  wanting  for  the  kiln,  and  then  I have  worked  on  a Sunday,  or  tor 
iriy  own  advantage  or  choice.  Wo  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  tor 
dinner,  and  go  home  at  six  to  tea.  We  take  the  time  or  not ; it  is  just  as  we  like. 

(Signed)  Henry 

No.  351.  Frederick  Sneyd,  aged  14.  Examined  April  1 : 

No  381.  . ^ apprenticed  to  Mr.  Chamberlaine  as  a mould-maker;  I am  bound  by  a .j 

indenture,  and  have  to  serve  six  years ; I have  already  served  between  three  and  four 
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T«irs  I went  to  a private  day*8chool,  and  paid  12s.  a quarter  ; I liavc  been  to  niglit-  Town  op 
school;  I have  been  also  to  Sunday-school ; I can  rend  very  well,  and  write  a little  ; I WoacssTsa. 
’ ■ I come  to  work  like  all  the  rest  at  six  o'clock,  and  leave  at  six  in  the 


cannot  cipher. 


summer,  and  from  seven  to  seven  or  eight  to  eight,  according  to  the  season ; out  of  that  I wi..«-.eu  oy 
bare  one  hour  and  a half  for  meals.  I work  daywork  now,  and  get  7s.  a-wcek.  When  I S.  ScHveti,  E«i. 


Evidence 
collected  by 


beean  a plate-maker  I worked  piece-work.  All  the  people  arc  very  good  to  me— very  good 
indeed;  they  never  beat  me  or  ill-used  rao  when  a younger  boy  ; T never  seuv  any  other 
boy  ill-used  in  my  life.  I liko  my  business  very  well,  and  am  ver-y  happy  hero ; I got 
enough  to  eat  anil  drink,  and  enough  play  after  work.  I have  never  found  the  work 
10  Uborious  or  bad  for  my  health  or  for  others. 

(Signed)  FmcDEniCK  Snkyd. 

No.  352.  Robert  Edgintown,  aged  16.  Examined  April  1 : 

I am  a dipper,  and  work  at  the  same  tub  with  my  father.  1 have  been  employed  nearly 
six  years.  I went  to  a day-school  four  years  ; 1 to  Sunday-school  now,  but  I cannot 
15  read  or  write.  I went  to  the  National  School;  they  taught  me  in  cltws ; the  monitors 
taught  me  ; they  were  boys  of  my  own  age.  I come  to  work  at  six  o'clock,  and  leave  at 
61X  at  night;  out  of  that  one  hour  and  a half  is  allowed  for  meals;  1 always  lake  the 
time.  I get  six  days’  work  a-week,  and  earn  6s.  Father  receives  the  money  for  iny 
board,  lodging,  and  clothing.  I never  found  the  dipping  to  hurt  me  yet,  or  iny  father ; 
20  it  agrees  very  well  with  my  health.  Wo  have  plenty  of  time  for  meals  and  piny  too.  _ I 
am  very  happy  and  contented.  I should  like  to  learn  to  read  and  write  at  the  evening 
schools,  but  father  says  he  cannot  spare  the  money  to  let  me  go.  I don't  Icnow  what  he 


I have  one  brother 


gets  a-week ; he  is  always  employed.  My  mother  works  a gloeing 
who  is  a shoemaker  ; he  lives  at  home.  I have  four  sisters ; two  arc  burnishers ; another 


25  sister  works  at  gloving  with  my  mother ; the  other  now  goes  to  school. 

No.  353.  Elizaheih  Davis,  tiged  28.  Examined  April  1 : 

I am  the  superintendent  of  the  burnishing-room ; cojnmenccd  as  a burnisher  wlicn  I 
was  six  years  old ; served  my  time,  and  was  then  made  what  I am,  a looker  over  of  the 
test  We  have  but  one  room,  and  in  that  about  12  or  14  young  women  under  18  years  «if 
SO  age;  they  are  all  bound  by  agreement,  not  by  stamp,  and  have  to  serve  five  years.  Tlicy 
work  by  weekly  wages,  and  receive  the  first  year  2.y.  per  week,  increasing  G(h  per  week 
every  year  to  is.  for  the  last  two  years.  Thev  work  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  and  I’rom 
eight  to  eight  in  winter,  and  arc  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  Cor 
dioncr,  which  they  always  take  good  cai’c  to  keep  ; they  all  go  home  to  Ihoir  meals.  Wo 
33  have  no  rewards  or  punishments  for  good  or  bad  conduct  Wc  have  holidays  al  Kasler, 
and  Christmas,  and  Whitsiintidc.  Some  of  them  can  read  and  write. — not  all;  their 
characters  are  very  good,  or  they  would  not  be  here;  wo  have  mitten  cliaractein  with 
them.  I think  they  are  all  well  disposed  and  very  good  girls ; I never  hear  any  improper 
expressions, — that  would  not  be  allowed.  I think  all  of  tliom  allond  worship  ; some  of 
40  them  are  singers  in  the  choir. 


Mr.  Giuinger’s  Porcelain  Factory. 

No.  354.  Henr^  Wlieeler,  aged  12.  Examined  Ajiril  1 : 

I turn  jigger  for  .Tames  Boden.  Have  been  to  work  only  a month  or  two  ; before  that 
Iwas  errand  boy  in  the  town;  I like  turning  jigger  best.  I come  to  work  at  nix  o’clock 
43  and  leave  at  six ; never  work  afler  that.  I get  2j.  a-wcek  ; James  Boden  pays  me.  


an  hour  is  allowed  for  our  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  ; I always  take  that  1 hno  ; 
I always  go  home  for  it.  I always  w’ork  as  you  see  me,  with  boots  and  stockings  on.  Wc 
inake  about  20  dozen  saucers  a-day,  eaefi  dozen  scoring  12.  I am  not  at  all  tired  at 
night;  I never  felt  tired  the  hardest  day.  The  men  behave  very  well  to  uic,  anti  i«t  nil 
50  the  test  of  the  boys  ; they  never  flog  us.  I went  to  day-school  four  years ; I go  to  Sumlay- 
Khool  now  ; I can  read,  and  can  write  a little.  Wc  ‘have  a sick-duh  upon  tlio  wurk.s  ; I 
am  not  a member  yet ; the  other  boys  arc, — some  of  them  that  are  apjircntices,  and  get 
M when  sick.  I live  tvith  my  mother  and  father ; father  works  sts  packer  for 

Mr.  Chambcrlaine.  I would  rather  stay  hero  and  tm*n  jigger  than  be  anything  else. 


53  No.  355.  Frances  Davis,  aged  13.  Examined  April  1 ; 

I am  paper-cutter  for  Samuel  Higgs,  the  printer;  there  are  two  printers  i 
where  all  the  printing  is  done,  four  women  and  two  girls.  I went  to  day-si;ho 


in  our  room. 

1- o ~ -v.w,  ciiiu  guis.  X.  went  w)  day-school  two  years 

ore  ! came  to  work;  I have  been  to  work  about  two  ynai*s;  I go  to  Siuiday-Hchool 
now;  1 can  read  and  write  a little ; I can  work  sewing  and  hein  ' ’ 


. hemming.  I come  to  work  at 


0 in  the  morning  and  leave  at  seven  in  the  evening,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  for  wliioli 

get  ‘ 1 am  paid  by  the  week, — ^not  by  the  piece.  Wc  take  it  in  turns  whicli  shall 
com«  . ’♦:«  __  A t r,-!  ...  ... 


fli  my  turn  next  week.  The  first  thing  I do  is  to  light  the  fires,  sweep  op 

e shop,  and  get  some  water  in  for  washing  the  ware,  then  go  homo  to  breakfast ; I mn 
6’  p1  • j * for  that,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  whicli  1 always  take.  I do  nothing 

* mv^  paper.  I live  at  homo  with  my  mother  and  father;  I give  them 

IT  l*02.rd  and  lodging;  they  give  me  clothes  besides;  1 have  Sunday 
^hicli  I go  to  church  in.  I get  toast  and  tea  for  breakfast  (buttered  toast),  and 


wmeu  i go  to  church  in.  I get  toat 

^utton  for  dinner.  Samuel  Higgs  and  the  transferrers  behave  very  well  to  us. 


1 h — •‘‘--‘vu,  lui  uumcr.  oamuei  niggs  ana  the  transferrers  bonave  very  well  to 
70  complain  of ; am  verv’  happy  and  contented  with  my  work ; 

uever  too  much.  ^ ru 

[<2] 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Towk  op 
WoRCESTlR. 

Evidence 
eoHected  by 
5.  Seriven,  Esq. 

356. 


No.  356.  Mr.  Gramger,  Principal.  Examined  April  1 : 

I manage  this  porcelain  factory  for  ray  mother,  the  admimstratrlx  of  my  late  father 
who  was  proprietor  of  it  upwards  of  34  or  35  years.  We  have  at  a rough  guess  aboot 
100  hands  employed  of  all  ages — men,  women,  boys  and  girls;  out  of  this  number  per 
haps  there  are  30  under  18.  I pay  the  several  foremen  of  departments  every  Satur^y 
night  in  hard  cash — not  in  wage  bills ; I never  knew  such  a thin^  as  a wage  bill  in 
Worcester.  Our  people  are  admitted  to  the  works  at  six  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
at  seven  or  eight  in  tne  winter,  and  leave  at  six,  seven,  or  eight,  as  the  season  may  be- 
out  of  this  they  are  allowed — those  who  work  by  day-wage  and  apprentices — two  Lua 
for  meals,  which  tliey  take.  I do  not  think  upon  any  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  oven-  \n 
men,  that  we  have  ever  worked  more  than  72  hours  a*weelc,  even  under  a press  of  order*, 
or  do  I think  it  over  necessary  that  we  should.  Upon  the  average  our  piece-work  people 
do  not  actually  work  more  dian  seven  or  eight  hours  a-day.  I do  not  know  of  any  process 
Uiat  is  deleterious  to  them,  if  they  exercisn  common  care  and  cleanliness.  Some  of  theta 
mil  make  the  rooms  unnecessarily  hot,  and  afterwards  expose  themselves  to  cold  air;  th*  p 
dippers  are  the  worst  for  this.  have  no  system  of  rewards  or  punishments  for  good  or  * 
bad  conduct.  Tliere  is  a sick -club,  to  which  all  may  belong  if  they  like,  and  lerivea 
benefit  from  in  sickness,  amounting  to  4.v.  a-wcek  and  upwards  for  men,  and  appreutices 
2j.  Thex-e  is  a sick  box  also,  supported  by  visitors,  from  which  all  are  supported  m illnesi. 
The  moral  condition  of  our  young  children  I bolievo  to  be  very  ; I seldom  hear  of  Xi 
any  delinquenccs  amongst  them,  or  profane  oatlis,  or  profligacy.  I know  nothing  of  the 
Potteries  but  from  hearsay,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  as  to  any  comparative  diffeteuce  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  classes.  Most  of  our  people  can  read  and  write.  The  appren- 
tices make  out  their  own  weekly  accounts,  and  give  their  receipts  when  required.  We  do 
not  employ  women  fartreading  lathes  or  turning  wheels ; that  is  done  by  boys.  ^ 

(Signed)  George  Grainger. 

These  premises  are  of  ihe  second  class  of  potters;  rooms  small,  badly  ventilated,  hot,  ind 
unclean. 


Mr.  Webb’s  Horse-hair  Manufactory,  Worcester. 

No.  357.  John  Jones,  ngQiiSQ.  Examined  April  2 : a 

No.  3a 7.  I havo  been  employed  for  Mr.  Webb  ns  a jobber  and  comber ; two  years  before  that  I 

was  employed  as  a glover  at  my  own  home.  It  is  the  practice  throughout  the  town  for 
the  glovers  to  take  tlicirwork  home  from  the  masters  ana  get  it  up  ; some  dress,  somesew, 
some  point  tho  backs,  otliers  top  and  welt  and  button;  all  these  are  considered  separate 
departments;  very  few  can  flnisli  throughout ; tho  consequence  is  that  tho  trade  is  sent  to  35 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  bcconio  nothing  worth  naming  here.  My  wife  used  to 
cam  enough  at  sewing  to  support  tho  family  that  wo  had  then  (two  children);  sheks 
done  nothing  to  speak  of  now  for  three  years,  and  is  obliged  to  do  little  odd  jobs.  I have 
now  six  children,  two  of  tlicm  work  with  me  in  tlio  combing  room ; the  youngest  is  tea 

fears  old ; I was  obliged  to  take  liim  from  school  since  he  was  seven  years  and  a half  old;  -W 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  kept  him  there  longer,  for  he  was  very  ipraci  in 
learning;  he  now  gets  Is.  5d.  a-wcek,  tho  other  gets  2s.  Cttl.,  I get  10s.,  which,  togelher, 
supports  seven  of  ns,  pay  rent,  fire,  and  candles.  We  Ixavc  to  clean  the  hair  when  unpacked, 
and  get  the  dust  out  of  it.  We  have  been  pretty  well  in  health,  hut  it  is  a very  nneh 
less  clean  occupation  than  gloving.  I come  to  work  with  my  boys  at  six  in  the  momiK,  la 
and  leave  at  half-past  si.x  at  night,  out  of  which  wc  arc  allowed  one  hour  and  a half  for 
meals,  which  we  go  home  to  take.  All  tho  people  upon  the  premises  observe  the  same 
time ; we  have  never  occasion  to  do  night  work.  If  children  were  not  allowed  to  work 
before  nine  years  of  age  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  tliem,  if  their  fathers  could 
afford  it ; but  the  times  are  bad.  I wont  to  school  myself  until  I was  10,  and  could  read  SO 
and  write ; my  boys  cannot  read  or  wita ; they  went  to  day  school  for  some  time,  aud 
could  both  road,  and  write  their  own  names ; they  go  to  Suxiday-school  now,  but  have  not 
got  much  more  forward,  because  tlie  time  they  arc  there  is  so  short,  and  sometimea  thej 
omit  going  at  all. 

(Signed)  John  Jones.  H 

No.  358.  John  Hunt,  aged  33.  Examined  April  2 : 

No.  338.  ^ employ  of  Mr.  Webb  ever  since  he  has  taken  the  business,  now 

years ; served  to  it  fl'om  the  time  I was  14  years  old.  I am  a weaver  of  hair  for  chair « 
sofa  covers,  caps,  sliffners,  and  numberless  things.  It  is  tlie  practice  for  u 

his  own  hoy  by  the  week;  we  take  them  at  about  nine  or  ten ; our  business 
require  them  earlier  than  that;  they  are  called  helpers,  and  have  to  servo  the  book 
threads  of  hair,  nothing  mote  than  that;  they  remain  with  us  until  they 
themselves,  at  the  age  sometimes  of  16,  16,  or  17.  I and  all  weavers  work  fay  ^ 

I can  weave  upon  the  average  four  or  four  and  a half  yards  a-day,  and  get  from  W- » • 
a-ynrd,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  patterns.  We  pay  the  hoys  by  the  - 
according  to  tlio  length  of  time  they  have  served  us.  My  boy  has  helped  me  four  ye  ’ 
and  receives  2s.  6d.  a-week,  whether  he  works  or  plays.  I receive  my  wages 
master  when  due  on  Saturday’s ; sometimes  he  allows  mo  to  overdraw ; weare  not  al 
to  work  extra  hours  to  make  it  up ; the  works  are  opened  every  moriung  at  six  in  sum  ^ 
and  are  closed  at  six,  or  half-past  six,  or  seven ; then  two  hours  are  allowed  out  ot  tu 
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meals  There  are  seven  boys  in  the  same  room  with  me;  the  yoimeest  is  12.  I have 
never  found  mysalf,  or  have  heard  others  ever  speak  of  the  work  being  bad  for  our  health ; we 
ha™  to  sit  »t  the  loom  aU  day.  „ 

(Signed)  John  Hunt. 


5 No.  359.  Joseph  Fowler,  &ged  14.  Examined  April  2: 

I was  helper  for  Henry  Roberts  three  years ; am  now  a wearer,  and  have  my  brother  to 
help  me.  I am  fourteen ; my  brother  is  seven  and  a half ; when  I am  in  good  work,  1 can 
earn  8s. ; my  brother  gets  Is.  6d.  out  of  that.  1 went  to  a day-school  about  three  months, 
and  go  to  a Sunday-school  now ; I can  read  but  very  little,  and  write  but  very  little ; my 
10  brother  can  neither  read  or  write;  he  went  to  school  a short  time.  My  father  was  a 
weaver,  but  is  dead.  Mother  goes  out  to  washing;  we  pay  her  our  Ss.  for  boarding  and 
lodginv  us,  and  finding  us  in  clothes.  I have  a sister  at  service.  I come  to  work  at  six, 
and  leave  at  half-past,  or  seven,  and  allowed  one  hour  and  a half  for  meals ; 1 never  get 
my  meals  here,  or  do  any  other  of  the  boys ; we  all  go  home.  We  never  do  any  work  at 
13  night.  I do  not  find  the  work  either  too  heavy  or  too  much ; I never  hear  other  bo]’S 
complain  of  it.  The  men  behave  very  well  to  the  boys;  they  used  to  give  me  a rone's 
end  when  I was  helper  ; they  do  not  do  it  now,  because  the  boys  would  leave  them  •,  they 
are  not  so  cruel  as  they  used  to  be.  I like  tlie  trade  very  well,  and  should  not  like  to 
change  it  if  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  good  wages. 

20  (Signed)  Joseph  Eowler. 

These  premises  arc  old  and  dilapidated,  small,  ill  ventilated,  dirty,  and  unwholesome.  There  are 
three  distinct  houses.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  in  all  respects  healthy,  except  that  of  carding 
and  cleansing  the  hair,  the  dust  passing  off  producing  bronchial  irrilalLon  and  chronic  cough. 


Towm  of 
WoaCBSTBR. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 
S.  Scriwen,  lisq. 

No.  359. 


Messrs.  Rowland  and  Hughes’s  Patent  Nail  Factory. 

23  No.  360.  George  Greames.  aged  11.  Examined  April  3 ; 

I have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Rowland  and  Co.  one  year  and  a half,  as  a nail  closer.  I No.  3G0. 
can  read  and  write ; went  to  day-school  before  I came  to  work;  don't  know  how  long. 

1 goto  Sunday-school  now,  at  the  Pump-street  chapel,  and  attend  the  worship  there  every 
Sunday  twice-  My  father  is  a shoemaker ; I have  four  brotliers  and  sisters.  Father  and 
30  mother,  and  four  of  us  children,  go  to  chapel.  I go  to  work  in  the  rooming  at  six  o'clock, 
and  leave  at  six  at  night ; one.  horn- is  allowed  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner;  I get 
tea  when  I leave  work  at  six.  I never  work  after  nine,  or  do  any  of  the  others  here  that  I 
know  of.  I am  in  good  work  six  days  in  every  week.  I have  holidays  at  Christmas  and 
Whit  Monday.  Saturdays  wc  leave  work  at  five  o’clock.  I work  by  the  piece  or  thou- 
33  sand.  I can  finish  with  the  machine  12,000  nails  a day.  I have  only  to  put  the  brass 
cover  upon  the  top  of  the  nail,  which  is  placed  in  the  die,  aud  the  punch  falls  down  upon 
it.  1 get  ahalfpenny  a thousand,  and  therefore  eai'nGd.  a-day.  It  is  very  easy  work.  Igotiny 
finger  squeezed  once  under  the  die ; I could  not  make  such  a mistake  again,  as  there  is  a bit  of 
iron  placed  there  to  prevent  me ; I was  staring  at  something  else  at  the  time.  1 have 
40  seen  other  boys  squeezed  there  before  tlie  iron  was  put,  not  since.  I like  my  work  very 
well.  Tire  people  behave  very  well  to  me.  I am  very  happy  in  my  work.  1 think  all  the 
rest  are  so. 

(Signed)  Geokge  Grkaves. 

No.  361.  Osborne  Wilks, -Aged  Examined  April  3 ; . 

45  I have  been  to  work  about  12  months.  I werit  to  school  before  that  at  St.  Clement’s  No.  3C1. 
day  school;  i don’t  know  how  long  they  taught  me  the  ABC.  I cannot  tell  how  many 
letters  there  are  in  the  alphabet.  1 cannot  go  through  my  alphabet.  I go  to  Sunday-school 
at  the  Independent  meeting-house.  My  father  is  anailer,  my  mother  lives  at  home.  I havo 
two  sisters. and  one  brother;  one  goes  to  school,  the  others  do  nothing,  two  of  them  can  read 
50  thebible.  I go  to  work  at  half-past  seven,  and  leave  at  six.  All  I have  to  do  is  to  place  the 
i^ls  in  the  pan  for  the  women  to  lacquer  ; I sit  down  to  do  it.  Iworkbythe  day, not  by 
the  thousand.  I get  a-week.  I takethat  home  to  ray  father  and  mother ; they  fiud  me 
in  breakfast  and  uinner  and  tea,  and  a bed  to  lie  down  upon ; I get  bread  and  bacon,  and 
tatoes  and  meat,  and  cocoa,  always  enough,  and  take  it  with  a good  appetite.  I like  my 
55  wrk  very  well ; don't  know  that  I should  like  anything  else  better  ; I don’t  tliink  I should. 

The  men  and  women  behaved  very  well  to  me;  they  never  flogged  me  yet. 

No.  362.  Mr.  New,  Overseer.  Examined  April  3 : 

I have  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Rolands  and  Hughes  about  two  years  as  ' Clerk  No.  362. 
and  ovcrseei’.  We  have  about  84  persons  employed,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men 
60  are  employed  as  fillers,  turners,  and  engineers  ; the  women  arc  pressers,  sorters,  lacquerers, 
and  packers;  the  children  are  panners  and  closers ; some  of  the  boys  assist  the  casters.  It 
18  oitt  rcOTlar  practice  to  commence  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  leave  off  at  six  at 
nightin  the  summer,  and  from  eight  to  eight  in  the  winter,  allowing  two  hours  daily  for 
meals,  which  ouv  people  take  at  their  own  homes,  except  the  casters,  who  do  not  lilce  to 
05  leave  their  work.  I always  pay  them'  on  Saturday  night  according  to  their  several 
moat  of  them  are  paid  by  the  thousand.  I pay  in- hard  casn.  It  is  very  rare 
tnat  any  deductions  are  made  for  breakage;  now  and  then  a 6d.  may  be  taken  fbr. 
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Town  of 
Worcester. 

Evidence 
collected  liy 
S.  Sariven, 

No.  362. 


destroying  anyliiing  carelessly,  not  otherwise.  Most  of  the  children,  nearly  all,  attend 
more  or  less,  Sunday-schools,  and  have  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Their  moral  characters 
are  pretty  good,  as  good  as  the  generality  of  children.  I do  not  perceive  any  difference 
between  them,  as  manufacturing  labourers,  and  others;  they  are  as  well  dressed,  as  well 
fed,  and  as  well  conducted ; there  is  certainly  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  their  work  that  is  - 
injurious  to  their  health.  I have  often  known  children  squeeze  the  tops  of  their  fintrejg  * 
by  carelessness ; they  have  to  push  round  flat  pieces  under  the  punch,  which  faUino- 
quickly,  catches  hold  of  them ; but  have  known  of  nothing  more  serious.  ° 

(Signed)  Wii,lia.m  New. 


Mr.  John  Wall’s  Pipe  Factory,  St.  Clement’s. 

Forty-throe  persons  employed  in  kneading,  pressing,  moulding,  and  baking  clay;  of 
these,  18  arc  between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  their  hours  of  work  being  from  six  to  seven, 
deducting  two  hours  for  meals,  which  they  go  home  to  take.  As  my  visit  here  was  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  people  had  left  work.  The  premises  were  dean  and  healthy. 
Mr.  Wall  well  pleased  with  the  enquiry,  and  open  to  any  questions ; took  no  evidence.  ^ 15 


STOUKPORT. 


Town  of 
STounponr. 

No.  363. 


No.  364. 


Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Son’s  Iron  Foundry. 

No.  363.  William.  Jinlcs,  aged  16.  Examined  April  5 ; 

I have  been  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  employ  eight  or  nine  months  as  a turner  of  saucepans; 
before  that  I was  a cover  maker.  I always  lived  in  Stourport.  Before  I came  to  work  1 20 
went  to  school ; I cannot  read  much,  1 can  only  write  very  little ; I did  not  take  to  it 
well ; it  was  a private  school  I went  to ; we  never  had  a public  school  till  now  lately,  and 
that  is  only  for  girls.  Wc  all  come  to  work  at  the  same  time,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  at  the  same  hour  at  night ; there  is  no  night  work,  that  is,  after  nine  at  night,  or 
before  five  in  the  morning;  out  of  the  twelve  hours  wchavc  an  hour  and  a half  for  meals;  25 
we  take  our  meals  at  home ; a few  of  the  men  who  live  at  a distance  get  their  meals  in  the 
factory.  1 never  met  with  any  accident  with  machinery,  or  ever  knew  of  one  in  our  works. 
Some  of  the  boys  in  the  casting  room  get  a burnt  foot  or  hand  now  and  then,  and  that  is 
sometimes  carelessness.  Our  employment  agrees  with  us  pretty  well;  the  dust  that  flies 
off  in  turning  stuffs  us  up  in  the  nostrils ; wc  feel  dry  after  it ; I do  not  ever  remember  30 
any  body  that  has  suffered  much  from  it.  I work  by  the  piece,  and  get  6s.  6d.  per  week; 
am  paid  once  a fortnight  in  the  shop  by  the  foreman  in  silver  and  copper ; we  never  go 
changing  in  parties. 

No.  864.  William  THtchard,  aged  17.  Examined  April  5 : 

I have  been  employed  hy  Mr.  Bald\vin  about  five  years  as  a moulder  of  saucepans.  I 35 
went  to  school  a little  before  I came  to  work,  at  day-school.  I went  to  Church  Sunday- 
school  seven  years.  I can  read,  but  cannot  write  ; I never  learnt  to  write.  I come  to  work 
with  the  other  people  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  six  at  night  all  through 
the  year.  We  get  holidays  four  times  a-year,  sometimes  of  two  days,  sometimes  three. 
Wehave  time  enough  for  play  after  six  o'clock,  and  at  our  dinner-hour.  I go.  through  all  40 
the  processes  of  casting  the  small  ware — first  make  the  mould,  then  pour  the  metal  from  a 
ladle  into  it ; when  cold,  I take  the  ware  out,  and  clean  it  ready  for  fte  anealcer  (softener). 

I have  then  done  with  it.  I do  not  very  often  get  a burn,  but  I have  one  on  my  foot  now, 
a small  one ; have  been  burnt  twice  before,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  work  two  days  or  so. 

1 like  the  work  very  well.  I no  men  over  me  hut  master.  The  men  behave  very  well  45 
to  us  boys.  Master  never  simers  us  to  bo  flogged  ; if  there  is  any  complaint  ’tis  taken  to 
him.  The  work  agrees  with  me  very  well;  we  can  all  cat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  well  as 
anybody.  My  father  is  dead.  I have  a mother  and  one  sister  at  home ; mother  takes  in 
washing,  and  gets  what  she  can  ; I get  7s.,  whichl  always  take  home  to  her;  wegetbread 
and  lard  for  breakfast  wth  coffee,  and  bacon  and  tatees  for  dinner.  ” 


Messrs.  Hahris  and  Co.’s  Carpet  Factoiy. 

No.  365.  .EJwm  Drew,  aged  14,  Examined  April  5 : 

I have  been  employed  in  this  firm  neatly  four  years  as  a drawer,  that  is,  I catch 
cords  and  pull  them  down,  for  William  Green,  the  weaver.  I work  hy  the  week ; y , 
Green  pays  me  Si.  Id.  at  short  work,  and  4s.  8d.  in  full  work.  ’We  have  had  short  5a 
work  lately,  but  before  that  we  had  regular  and  full  work  a many  years.  I come  with  ^ 
the  rest  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  between  six  and  seven  at  night;  in  short 
work  we  do  not  worlc  all  that  time,  hut  skulk  about  in  the  shop  waiting  something  to  do, 
we  are  allowed  to  go  home  to  breakfast  and  have  half  an  hour,  and  three  quarters  tor 
dinner.  I never  went  to  day-school,  but  I go  to  Sunday-school  every  Sunday.  ^ ^ 

read  at  all,  or  write ; they  teach  me  to  siDell  at  Sunday-school,  and  teach  me  Cateclus 
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V Tmrd  of  moutli-  I We  to  be  cxatnined  in  Catecliism  next  Sunday.  My  father  is  a 
E-TSder  mother  stays  at  home  to  bole  after  the  other  children.  1 ha^e  six  brothers 
ES  «Lcrs  besides  myself;  one  is  older  than  myself,  the  others  younger ; three  of  ns 
work  at  the  factories  / one  gets  2#.6d..  the  other  3s.  Id.  Wilbam  Green  always  pays 
5 me  regular;  he  is  very  good  besides;  never  straps  me. 


No.  366.  Ellen  Hamonr,  aged  12.  Examined  April  5 : 

I am  a drawer  for  my  father,  have  been  employed  about  eight  months.  I went  to  a 
dar  school,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  now  ; I can  read  and  write  very  well,  nnd  can  hern 
and  sew.  I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  leave  at  six  or  seven  ; when  m full  work  I 
ift  stop  till  eight,  out  of  that  time  I am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  three-quarters  for 
dinner,  and  get  our  tea  in  the  factory  as  wo  can.  I like  my  trade  very  well ; there  is  no 
machinery  employed,  except  the  hand  looms.  We  get  holidaj’s  at  the  wakes,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  l^itsuntide,  and  time  enough  after  we  leave  work  at  six  o clock.  I have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enough  clothes  to  put  on.  I live  very  happy  in  the  factory. 
15  I be^  improper  langu^e  from  the  boys  sometimes,  they  are  not  corrected  unless  mastcj 
should  hear  it,  he  would -whip  them.  ^ 

(■Signed)  Elleu  Hamovb. 


Town  or 
Stoubport. 

EvUience 
collected  ^ 

S.  SfJriven,  Esq, 

No.  3GS. 

No.  3GS. 


No.  367.  Mr.  Harris^  Principal.  Examined  April  5 : 

I have  been  one  of  the  principals  of  this  firm  from  its  commencement ; we  empl^  now 
20  about  50  hands  as  weavers,  and  as  many  children ; out  of  the  first  50  there  may  be  20  ap- 
prentices to  the  weavers,  not  to  us.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hiring  or  paying  the 
children,  that  is  done  by  the  men  over  them,  unless  any  complaint  should  be  made  to  us, 
which  we  think  it  right  to  rectify.  The  men  under  our  employ  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
thrifty  and  well  conducted  men,  living  in  our  own  houses,  with  a piece  of  garden-ground 
25  attached,  and  all  have  a pig  or  two ; we  endeavour  to  encourage  sobriety,  steadiness,  and 
good  conduct,  and  encomage  the  children  to  go  to  the  Sunday-schools ; most  of  them  conse- 
quently can  read  and  write,  and  attend  someplace  or  other  of  public  worship.  Our  hours 
of  work  are  regular,  from  six  to  eight,  deducting  one  hour  and  tlirec-quartcrs  for  meals  ; 
the  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  the  children  by  the  week,  in  cash ; many  of  our  people  arc 
30  men  of  some  little  property,  I can  show  many  who  could  put  their  hands  on  lOOZ.  any  day. 

(Signed)  George  Harris. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


Mr.  Henry  Brinton’s  Carpet  Manufactory,  Vicar  Street. 

No.  368.  Henry  TVxUey^  aged  13.  Examined  April  7 : 

35  I have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brinlon  two  years,  and  work  as  a drawer  for  my  fa- 
ther. I went  to  a day  school  before  I came  to  work,  seven  years,  and  more  ; I go  to  Sun 
d»y-5chool  now  at  the  Methodist  chapel ; I can  read  and  write  very  well;  learnt  Grammar 
st  day  school.  I come  to  work  about  six  o’clock,  and  leave  work  about  nine  ; these  aro 
the  general  hours  of  work  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  factory;  out  of  ^is  we  arc 
40  allowed  about  an  hour  for  every  meal,  that  is  three  hours  for  the  three  meals,  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea.  We  never  work  after  nine  o’clock ; I never  work  at  home  after  tliat,  my 
father  has  no  loom ; my  father  is  in  rcgnlar  and  good  work,  ho  earns  30«.  a week  by  maliing, 
mth  my  help,  seven  or  eight  yards  of  Brussclls  per  week,  out  of  that  my  father  allows  me 
W.  a week  for  pocket-money  ; my  wages  if  I worked  for  any  body  else,  would  be  Xm.  2ti.  1 
like  the  employment  of  drawing  very  well ; I weave  a bit  now  aird  then.  I know  nothing 
^ all  about  designing  the  patterns  or  anything  else  relating  to  the  manufacturo  of  the 
iBbrics.  There  are  no  evenmg  schools  in  Kidderminster  that  1 know  of;  if  there  wore 
sdiools  of  industry  or  design,  and  1 had  the  time,  I should  attend  them  to  learn  the  piin- 
ciples  of  my  trade.  If  I continued  longer  in  my  trade  as  a weaver  I should  know  more 
about  It — that  is  I should  turn  out  better  goods  by  weaving  closer  and  getting  my  goods 
out  of  hand  better  ; I should  know  how  to  arrange  my  frames,  and  bobbins,  and  colours  to 
tim  patters ; throwing  the  shuttle  is  easy  wotk,  I can  do  that  now  as  well  as  any- 
body; but  1 should  know  nothing  more  of  designing,  that  is  done  in  the  warehouse  by 
pattern  drawers,  is  altogether  a separate  department.  There  arc  12  children  in  the 
same  room  in  which  I work  one  being  employed  by  every  man;  the  men  behave  tolerably 
we  w us,  and  very  seldom  flog  us ; I have  never  known  a boy  flogged,  or  have  I ever 
Heard  boys  or  girls  complain  of  the  long  hours  of  work. 

(Signed)  Henry  Willbv. 

No.  369.  Mury  Mills,  aged  15.  Examined  April  7 : 

^ Mr.  Brinton,  as  a bobbin-winder;  have  been  a draw-girl  before 

bo  jb  ° ^ bobbin-winding  best,  it  is  not  so  hard  as  drawing.  1 am  paid 

y e piece,  or  pound,  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I never  went  to  day  school,  I go  to  Sun- 
y*icnool  at  the  Methodist  chapel ; I can  read  a Uttle  (otfry  little) ; I cannot  write.  I used 


Town  or 
KxonXllMINSTRR. 

No.  3C8. 


No.  360. 
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S.  Scriveiu  Esq- 

No.  SCO. 


to  nurse  tlie  children  bcfoi'e  1 came  to  work ; my  father  is  a weaver,  my  mother  sUvg  .4 
home;  I have  nine  brothers  and  sisters  besides  myself,  live  of  us  work;  I get  5^.  a weA 
sometimes  a little  move,  sometimes  a little  less  j the  others  get  10s.  between  them  • fath  ’ 
can  earn  30s.  a week,  he  has  noialways  got  work  to  do.  Two  of  ray  younger  broth^ 
sisters  go  to  day  school ; seven  of  us  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  I can  hem,  and  knit,  and  ' 
sew,  can  make  my  own  frock,  mother  taught  me.  I go  to  work  at  six  and  leave  at  eidit  * 
at  night ; out  of  that  I am  allowed  two  hours  and  a half  for  meals,  which  I always  go  h^e 
to  take  ; some  of  the  drawers  as  lives  a good  way  off  take  theirs  in  the  factory. 


No.  370.  John  Taylor,  aged  30.  Examined  April  7 ; 

No.  370.  I have  been  in  the  trade  of  caipet  weaving  16  years ; first  began  as  a drawer  and  worked  U 

with  my  father  until  1 was  21 ; ibeu  became  a journeyman  weaver,  then  became  a ware- 
houseman and  overlooker ; my  duties  consist  in  serving  the  people  with  materials,  such  as 
worsterl  and  thread,  and  linen.  It  is  the  practice  for  every  man  to  hin^  his  own  heW  or 
drawer,  who  is  paid  by  tlia  week,  the  man  is  paid  by  the  piece — they  arc  generally  taken  to 
dmw  the  lashes  at  nine  or  ten  yeni’s  of  age,  both  boys  and  girls  : I do  not  think  they  are  taken  li 
under  that  age,  1 should  not  think  they  could  do  it  uinler.  The  educatioual  condition  of  liie 
children  is  very  low,  they  are  forced  to  go  to  work  before  they  have  received  much  iD8tnl^ 
tioii.  Tlie  parents  are  compelled  to  seud  them  thus  early  ; for  three  months  in  the  year  they 
hare  little  or  nothing  to  live  upon.  We  have  much  leas  to  do  now  than  wc  used  to  have;  1 
cannot  account  for  if,  except  that  we  have  more  competition  now,  ouv  Scotch  trade  basalmost  2i} 
entirely  lell  US,  I mean  what  is  called  the  Kiddormiiister  and  common  Scotch  carpeting, 
and  is  established  elsewhero,  a great  deal  in  America,  Scotland  and  Kendal ; at  this  monj^ 

I do  not  think  there  are  more  than  40  looms  employed  in  this  description  of  goods,  win 
perhaps  there  may  have  been  400  at  least.  I think  that  in  some  respects  the  fabric  issuper- 
seded  by  cheap  Brussels.  The  establishment  of  the  trade  in  America  is  consequent  upon  the  S 
emigration  of  our  people  there,  who  have  left  this  country  to  seek  higher  wages  and  morecon- 
stant  employment ; I know  many  that  have  gone  out  very  recently  ; the  same  results  ate  liltdy 
to  follow  in  regard  to  the  Brussels  carpeting.  The  cliildren’s  hours  of  work  generally  throughout 
Kidderminster,  and  the  adults  too,  for  there  is  no  difference,  are  very  variable,  sometimes  they 
work  IG,  sometimes  13,  at  others  6 hours,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  for  days  or  weeks  (oge-  3g 
ther.  I do  not  think  it  possible  or  practicabic  to  restrict  the  hours  of  children,  because  oy 
doing  so  you  must  restrict  the  hours  of  men,  one  cannot  get  on  without  the  other : these  tari- 
atioDs  of  the  hours  of  labour  uro  consequent  tipon  the  momentary  demands  for  goods,  the 
mamifacttii'crs  like  to  get  their  orders  off  hand,  so  that  they  may  speedily  return  their  capital. 

I heard  the  evidence  of  Henry  Willey,  who  stated  that  from  15  houw  a day  three  hours  whc  35 
deducted  for  meals,  this  I believe  and  know  to  be  incorrect ; I do  not  think  he  would  ha« 
misled  you  wilfully,  but  I should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  workmen  if  I were  to  allow  h 
to  pass  without  quaUfication.  Out  of  1.5  hours  there  is  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a half 
allowed  for  meals  j the  average  amount  of  labour  is  as  he  stated  lohoursaday. 

(iisigned)  John  Tayujr.  4i) 

I believe  this  evidence  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

(Signed)  Hkmiy  Wii.us. 


Messrs.  Pardoe,  Hooman,  and  Co.’s  Caiqjet  Mnnutactories,  Oxford  Road. 

No.  371.  JSWzo  HqpArinj,  aged  17.  Examined  April  8 : 

Na  371.  , I am  a drawer  (point.)  for  Samuel  Hopkins,  my  father  ; hove  been  so  employed  about  four  ^ 

years  and  a half.  1 went  to  day  school  befurc  that ; I go  to  Sunday-school  now ; I can  read, 
but  cannot  write,  I was  never  tauglit  writing  I can  sew  a little,  but  I could  not  makes 
dreas  for  myself,  I have  never  practised  it  much,  as  my  lime  has  been  otherwise  occupied.  I 
come  to  work  between  .six  and  seven  in  the  morning  and  leave  about  nine  at  night ; I work  st 
the  “ point”  loom,  because  I am  not  strong  enough  to  work  at  the  '*  combre”  loom,  that 

?uires  some  considerable  exertion  and  weight,  and  has  twice  the  number  of  cords  to  a point. 

work  six  days  in  the  week  when  there  is  work  to  do — it  all  depends  on  the  orders  on  hand; 
take  the  year  through  I think  I work  eight  months  out  of  it  or  thereabouts ; my  pav  is 
per  week,  that  is  the  highest  I ever  get ; the  “ combre”  loom  drawer  gels  6^.  aweek ; childr^ 
do  not  work  at  that,  a good  strong  lad  of  14  or  16  may.  My  health  has  been  very  badly  for  s* 
the  last  12  months,  I took  cold  in  going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  had  the  rheuinati® 
in  my  head  and  arms ; I do  not  think  it  was  from  the  work  itself.  In  our  shop  we  have  » 
loonos,  but  in  the  room  in  which  I work  only  four,  and  four  youug  persons,  three  out  of  the 
four  are  boys.  There  are  lour  weavers ; they  always  treated  mevery  well,  I never  knew  the® 
behave  otherwise  than  well  to  the  young  women,  or  use  improper  language.  • 

No.  372.  Eliza  Fletcher,  aged  17.  Exfimined  April  8 : 

No.  373.  I first  began  work  as  a drawer  when  I was  13  years  of  age ; I worked  then  at  a po®t 

loom  with  my  father,  and  continued  with  him  until  I was  15,  smee  that  I have  been  a winder. 

I was  paid  4.r.  8rf.  a week  first,  and  now  receive  from  As.  to  4^.  6d.  I never  ^ 

day  school,  I went  to  a Sunday-school ; I can  read,  but  cannot  write ; I can  sew  and  nem 
little,  but  cannot  make  a dress.  I come  to  work  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  atagft 
at  night — out  of  this  I take  wo  hours  a day  for  meals  ; we  aU  take  our  meals  at  home,  an 
the  time  for  it.  I work  by  the  piece  or  score,  and  get  Id.  per  score  pounds  weight— a score 
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n will  wiiifi  70  bobbins.  To  get  my  4j.  6d.  I must  \vind  560  bobbins  or  thereabouts.  Tite 
■ is  fati<^uing ; although  I sit  to  it  all  the  day,  I have  never  looked  upon  it  as  unhealthy ; 
K of  us  wo'i-k  in  the  same  room— we  are  all  very  healthy ; there  are  no  men  or  boys  with  us. 
T am  in  short  work  now,  for  I have  to  wait  for  bobbins,  we  have  to  wait  for  tiiem  until  tliey 
3 drop  from  the  frames— else  1 am  in  very  good  work.  My  wages  1 consider  very  low ; I con- 
sider the  price  given  per  score  a fair  price  ; if  I had  as  much  as  I could  do  I should  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 


Town  op 
Kiddbruinstbr. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
.S.  Scrivev.,  Esq. 

No.  372. 


No.  373.  James  Bradley,  aged  58.  Examined  April  8 : 

I am  foreman  to  Messrs.  Pardoe  and  Co.’s  carpetmanufactories,  and  have  been  soemployed  No.  373. 
10  30  years.  I was  brought  up  as  a weaver  fi'om  the  age  of  14,  and  continued  in  that  occupa- 
tion up  to  the  time  I became  foreman.  We  have  six  different  factories  in  the  town  wliich  you 
have  visited  to  dav,  each  having  a number  of  “ combre”  and  “ point"  Brussels  and  Kidder- 
minster looms  : in  one  there  is  34,  another  66,  in  a third  30,  fourth  4‘2,  and  in  the  two  lust 

30 each  loom  requires  one  man,  a weaver,  and  one  boy  or  girl;  the  engine  or  jacquard  loom 

15  does  not  require  an  assistant  for  Kidderminster  or  Venetian  carpeting  ; we  have  70  of  them. 

The  Brussels  do,  because  the  boy  or  ^rl  is  necessary  to  draw  the  lash  and  place  the  sword, 
look  after  lhe  bobbins,  and  suchjodd  jobs.  Formerly  the  Kidderminster  fabric  was  the  staple 
trade  of  lhe  place,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  Brussels,  and  monopolized  by  the  Scotch ; it  is 
also  manufactured  in  America  to  a very  great  extent ; there  are  works  in  New  York,  Phila- 
20  delphia,  Boston,  and  cverjTvbeve  else  ; vast  numbers  of  our  people  have  gone  over,  because  they 
act  better  wages  and  cheaper  food.  Bombazine^  was  an  article  of  considerable  importance 
ierc,  that  also  has  left  us  almost  wholly ; there  are  not  more  than  100  looms  now,  when  there 
used  to  be  as  many  as  1500.  The  Kidderminster  looms  for  carpeting  numbered  once  from 
300  to  350,  now  there  ara  not  more  than  156,  and  out  of  these  more  than  one-half  out  of  work, 
j5  but  kept  in  the  event  of  an  order.  The  practice  of  hiring  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  all 
other  fectories  in  the  place.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a weekly  paid  man  in  it ; they  are 
all  paid  by  the  yard.  Tire  yarn  is  givuii  out  from  the  warehouse  when  it  is  wanted,  and  that 
isatall  hours  of  the  day;  it  is  given  out  in  bobbins,  not  by  weight,  we  have  no  criterion  to  de- 
termine whether  the  same  weight  is  returned  in  manufactured  goods ; there  are  good  and  bad 
30  amongst  the  people,  but  we  must  depend  upon  their  honesty.  The  men  as  weavers  hire  tlieii'  own 
drawers,  and  pay  them  by  weekly  wages  ; the  corabres”  having  6^.,  the  “ points"  As.  6rf., 
and  jacquards  4^.  or  4i.  6rf.  The  hardest  drawing  is  the  combre,  then  comes  the  points, 
lastly,  jacquards  ; for  the  combres  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  lads  of  14,  15,  or  16 ; for  the 
other  two,  lads  or  girls  of  12  or  13  will  do.  I am  of  opinion  that  drawing  is  a heavy  occupa- 
8a  don.  I do  not  know  how  offeu  we  gat  whitewashed,  at  the  mill  ’tis  done  often,  it  is  every 
man’s  interest  to  keep  his  room  clean,*  and  it  used  to  be  the  rule  to  sweep  once  a week;  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  done  now ; the  partners  and  foreman  visit  the  works  occa-uoiuilly.  It 
is  impossible  for  masters  to  regulate  the  hours  of  men’s  or  children’s  work — they  get  their 
varns  when  they  like,  and  bring  home  their  work  when  they  have  finLdu'd  it,  and  then  get  paid. 

40  Sometimes  they  get  half  holiday ; sometimes  get  drunk  and  noglexjt  themsclvoM,  (.lion  they 
Tork  later  hours  to  make  up  for  it,  but  never  after  nine  o’clock. 

(Signed)  Jambs  Bhadi-ky. 


Messrs.  Humphries  and  Barratt’s  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  374.  Charles  BrookeSy  aged  65.  Examined  April  8 : 

45  I am  the  overlooker  of  this  factory.  Have  been  so  employed  in  this  firm  two  years  and  a 
Wf.  I was  overlooker  ten  years  at  Mr.  Baker’s.  I was  brought  up  to  the  business  from  a 
boy ; was  first  a drawer,  then  a weaver,  and  continued  a weaver  for  thirty  years  aud  more. 
We  have  three  shops  or  factories,  in  which  we  employ  fifty-tliree  persons,  old  and  youno'.  Wo 
^ve  twenty-three  Brussel  looms,  four  are  combres,  nineteen points”  and  “ two  threads.” 
50  We  pay  the  men  by  the  piece ; tliey  pay  the  hoys ; we  have  nothing  to  do  with  l.hut,  they 
come  when  they  like,  and  go  when  they  like,  tf  we  have  work  for  them  to  do  tliey  arc  not 
always  regular  in  their  coming  ; some  are  wild,  and  not  so  well  disposetl  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
where  there  are  so  many  there  must  be  a difference  in  their  characters ; there  always  was  and 
Some  of  them  do  not  treat  tlie  children  as  they  ought : some  will  beat  anil 
55  ttoash  them ; some  of  the  children  are  as  bad,  and  want  correcting  ; they  do  not  pay  them 
a ways  regularly,  some  are  much  behind  hand  with  their  payments,  but  that  is  owing  to  thoir 
emg  short  of  work,  as  they  are  obliged  to  pay  those  they  employ  whether  tliey  work  or  not. 
ere  are  Sunday  schools  in  the  place,  at  which  a great  number  attend ; too  many  do  not, 
en  m Consequently  ignorant,  as  they  have  no  other  time  to  attend  schooling ; they  have  so 
any  hours  of  work,  to  which  they  are  tied  up.  >Sometimes  they  work  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
ay,  sometimes  from  twelve  to  twelve,  night  and  day,  when  the  men  have  work  to  do  m-a 
ry ; as  every  man  has  his  boy  the  boy  must  work  too,  or  girl.  It  is  not  very  easy  work, 
in  motion,  and  must  be  quick  and  active ; there  is  nothing  in  the  work  dele- 
65  do  We  have  a great  many  old  men  who  have  been  weavers.  [ 

th  that  many  of  the  boys  or  girls  migrate,  or  enter  into  any  other  employment  after 

ey  Have  been  once  weavers ; they  are  not  fitted  for  it.  The  average  amount,  or  I should  say 
©regular  amount  of  combre  drawers  is  6s.,  points,  4s,  6d.  The  weaver,  if  he  has  the  work 
0,  can  make  a piece,  that  is  tliirty-six  yards,  in  a week,  for  which  he  gets  30s.,  out  of  which 
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Town  of 
Kiddehminsteb. 

Evidence 
coUecled  ^ 

S.  Scriven,  ifsq. 

No.  374. 


No.  375. 


he  pays  the  boy,  and  oil  and  candles  and 
for  himself  and  family : — 

2 cwt.  of  coals  . • . 

1 lb.  candles 

„ oil  . . . 

Rent  .... 

s.  d. 

0 Wages  . . 30  0 

Boy  . , . .60  Deduct  . . 11  0 

11  0 Leaves  19  0 

Then  I look  upon  it  tliat  they  do  not  average  more  than  that  amount  for  nine  day's ; sometimes 
they  play  three  or  four  days,  a week,  fortnight,  or  three  vveelts  together.  Having”  the  boy  w ^ 
^irl  to  pay  all  tile  time,  with  such  a pittance  at  tlie  best  of  time,  if  they  have  a large  family  it 
is  impossible  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  anything  for  the  education  of  their  ^dren^*  I 
believe  their  condition  at  home  to  be  very  bad  just  now,  numbers  of  them  are  miserable  "mid 
half  starved.  A great  number  have  left  the  town  and  gone  to  America  and  elsewhere,  where  Ij 
they  have  established  a trade  that  was  once  considered  tho  staple  trade  of  the  town— I allude 
to  the  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  fabrics,  and  bombazines,  waistcoat  pieces,  button  coverinvj. 
«nd  cotton  cloths,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  annihilated.  I do  not  think  there  are  thi^ 
•Scotch  looms  now  going.  I cannot  see  how  the  working  hours  of  children  could  be  restricted 
under  the  existing  depression  of  the  trade,  without  greatly  prejudicing  the  parents,  because  if 
they  (the  parents)  must  work  the  children  must  work  with  them,  and  if  both  were  restricted 
the  orders  would  be  executed  elsewhere ; the  town  feels  the  lamentable  effects  of  loss  of  trade 
enough  already.  I liave  no  other  information  to  offer  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  inquiry, 
or  would  be  willing  to  give  it. 

CiURLEs  Brookes.  25 

No.  375.  Thomas  Carter,  aged  12.  Examined  April  8 : 

I am  a draw  boy  forTlios.  Connowayj  have  been  so  employed  for  three  years.  I went  to 
day-school  before  I came  to  work  ; I do  not  go  to  Sunday  school  because  I have  no  clothes  to 
0 in.  I cannot  read  or  write;  if  I had  clothes  I should  go.  My  father  was  an  overlooker, 
uthe  has  not  done  a day’s  work  these  eleven  years  on  account  of  a bad  leg.  Mother  lives  at  j) 
home,  and  has  got  a plenty  to  do  to  mend  clotbcs  for  wc,  the  bit  we  have  got.  I havefoar 
brothers  and  sisters  besides  me ; two  of  them  go  to  work ; I do  not  know  what  they  get.  I 
get  sometimes  4s.,  generally  4.r.  now;  when  I first  went  I got  but  tiv.,  but  1 have  got  bettor 
into  it  now.  I always  carry  that  4s.  home  to  buy  victuals  with  for  father  and  mother  and  the 
rest ; there  is  seven  on  us  altogether.  I liad  dry  bread  tliis  nioniing  for  breakfast,  and  (alen  S3 
and  salt  for  dinner.  I never  gets  no  tea  (’tis  now  ten  o’clock)  ; I liave  had  nothing  since  one 
o’clock;  I mighthave  a bit  of  bread  when  I gel:  homo;  my  brothers  and  .sisters  live  as  hard  as 
I do  ; my  father  and  mother  harder  than  either;  they  try  to  save  as  much  as  they  can  for  we 
cause  we  worics.  My  father  is  allowecl  two  loaves  a-wcelc  from  the  parish ; there  are  six  boys 
in  the  same  workroom  witli  me ; the  men  do  not  always  behave  very  well,  sometimes  they  « 
knocks  us  about  very  bad;  ’tis  just  as  it  talcos  them;  lliey  strike  us  sometimes  with  the 
rocketce  rod  (a  piece  of  wood  used  in  the  work)  for  nothing  at  all ; I have  seen  some  boys 
used  very  bad,  and  kicked  about  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  I was  at  work  at 
half-past  five  this  morning,  and  should  have  been  there  now  but  for  coming  to  you;  there  is 
no  regular  hour  of  coming  to  work  or  of  going  from  it.  When  we  have  to  finish  a piece  for  ^ 
the  Saturday  we  work  up  to  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  night,  and  then  go  to  bed  till  twelve  o'clock 
and  get  up  again  and  work  all  night  up  to  Saturday  evening,  after  working  all  the  rest  of  the 
week  very  hard.  My  master  is  a veiy  steady  man  ; he  always  comes  everyday  regular  to 
work,  and  pays  me  very  well  when  we  take  in  our  work ; sometimes  we  play  three  or  tour 
days,  sometimes  we  pky  for  orders,  at  others  for  yam,  and  then  we  have  to  work  bard  night  jii 
and  day  to  fetch  that  work  up.  Before  I came  to  Mr.  IBarrett’s  I worked  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphries.  I had  just  the  same  kind  of  work  there,  night  and  day. 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  X Carter. 

mark.  ” 

No.  376.  Jane  PParrington,  aged  13.  Examined  April  8: 

I work  at  Messrs.  Humphries  and  Barrett’s  as  a “ point”  drawer;  have  been  employ^ 
four  years  and  a half.  1 never  went  to  day-school;  I got  no  time  to  go;  I do  not  go 
Sunday  school.  Tve  got  no  more  clothes  than  what  I’ve  got  on,  and  my  father  has  such  alarge 
family  he  cannot  afford  to  give  me  better.  I iventfor  two  years,  then  Mrs.  VillieragR’fo  me* 
dress,  which  I kept  for  Sundays;  but  when  ’twas  worn  out  the  other  girls,  bigger  g‘“S,  'S  ^ 
had  artificials  in  their  caps  and  bonnets,  used  to  laugh  at  me;  so  I did’nt  go  no 
cannot  read,  but  I can  tell  my  letters.  My  father  is  a weaver,  but  he  has  done 
for  twelve  months.  I don’t  know  what’s  the  reason,  he  is  a healthy  man ; he  does  n o ^ 
tipsy,  he  has  no  money  to  do  that ; he  used  to  do  it.  Mother  docs  nothing  hut  stay  at 
and  look  after  the  rest  I have  seven  brothers  and  siatere : three  of  us  go  to  work;  ''j® 
altogether  lU.  8d.  a-week:  ray  father  has  no  parish  relief,  he  won’t  go  to  ask  . jpa 

hear  him  say  anything  about  going  to  work ; 1 get  bread  and  sometimes  bread  and  “ • 
for  breakfast,  and  sometimes  a bit  of  bacon  for  dinner,  and  bread  and  lard  for  tea. 


fire,  which  in  the  winter  amounts  to  Us.,  leavhigigj 


s.  d. 
1 2 
0 8 
0 2 
3 0 
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ffives  me  a drop  of  tea  with  him  in  the  shop  at  evenings.  I go  to  work  at  different  times ; I Town  op 
went  this  morning  between  one  and  tvjo,  because  we  were  working  for  the  fall ; sometimes  I KioDsamNSTEa. 

ao  to  work  at  see,  or  half-past,  or  later  than  that,  and  leave  work  at  half-past  nine  or  ten ; out  Evidence 

of  that  I have  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner.  I have  my  breakfast  brought  to  me.  The  collected  by 

men  in  the  same  room  never  flog  me,  but  they  very  often  use  bad  words.  They  curses  one  S.  Scriven,  E*«i- 

° another's  eyes,  and  so  do  the  boys.  If  the  masters  bear  them  they  sometimes  tell  them  they  N^76. 
ought  not  to  do  it. 


Mr.  Thos.  Hopkins’s  Factory,  Pitt’s  Lane. 

No.  377.  James  Field,  aged  13.  Examined  April  9: 

JO  I am  a drawer,  and  work  for  John  Field,  my  brother ; my  brother  is  twenty-one,  and  has  No.  377. 
been  a weaver  five  years.  I have  drawn  with  him  ever  since  he  began  ; ours  is  a point  loom, 
and  easy  to  draw;  1 did  not  find  it  hard  when  I began,  it  made  my  fingers  sore,  list's  all.  I 
went  to  day-school  about  two  years.  I go  to  Sunday  school  now  at  Independent  meeting- 
house. I cannot  read,  but  can  tell  my  letters  : I cannot  write.  I come  to  work  at  six  o'clock 
j5  in  the  morning  and  leave  it  at  ten  at  night  every  night  when  we  have  got  work  to  do  ; when 
we  work  for  the  fall  I worklater  than  ten,  sometimes  eleven.  When  we  work  for  the  fall  we 
work  sometimes  twelve  and  twelve,  that  is  from  one  in  the  day  to  one  at  night : when  I go 
home  at  one  in  the  night  I go  to  bed  till  seven,  then  get  up  to  breakfast,  and  go  to  shop  to 
feUle  the  bobbins,  that  is,  when  the  yarn  is  worked  off  to  get  them  off  the  frames  and  cany 
them  to  warehouse  to  be  wound  again,  and  put  fresh  bobbins  on  the  frame ; that  occupies  me 
about  two  or  three  hours : 1 then  go  home  and  get  my  dinner  and  go  again  to  draw  at  one 
p.ji.  and  continue  till  one  A.M.  Afl  of  us  boys  do  the  same.  I am  paid  by  weekly  wages  and 
gel  4f.  6d.  I never  get  more  than  that  if  I work  twelve  and  twelve,  or  from  six  to  ten.  I 
would  rather  get  up  at  six  and  work  till  ten  than  work  at  night,  because  I feel  so  sleepfj  when 
I get  up  in  the  morning.  I work  at  night  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  but  we  get  a 
“ bit  of  fire  in  the  shop  ; the  weavers  have  to  pay  for  the  coals  ; they  pay  4d.  a barrow  for  slack, 
every  man  pays  his  share ; but  the  rooms  are  very  cold  when  the  bits  of  fire  are  in.  My  father 
is  a dyer ; he  works  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six,  and  gets  14^.  One  sister  works ; she  gets 
4/.  8d.  My  mother  does  nothing  ; there  is  only  father,  mother,  myself,  and  one  sister  and 
brother  at  home.  I feel  very  tired  when  I get  home  at  mght.  When  I get  home  I get  a bit 
^ of  supper  and  goes  to  bed.  1 get  bread  and- butter  and  tea  ibr  breakfast,  taters  and  meat  for 
dinner,  and  sometimes,  meat  for  supper.  I like  my  work  very  well,  but  should  like  it  better 
if  I only  worked  from  six  to  rix.  I should  have  a bit  of  play  then,  I get  but  very  little  of  that 
now.  i think  1 should  go  to  evening  school — 1 should  like  to  learn  to  read. 

j.  No.  378.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  aged  12.  Examined  April  9 : 

I am  a drawer  for  Wm.  Thrasher,  at  this  factory.  I have  been  a drawer  twelve  montlis 
(point  loom).  1 went  to  day-school  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  and  go  there  to  Sunday  school  now. 

I can  read,  but  cannot  write.  I learnt  to.  hem  and  sew,  and  can  make  my  aprons,  not  my 
frocks ; mother  makes  them.  I go  to  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  nine  at  night. 

I never  stayed  after  nine.  Mother  would  let  me  stop,  but  Wm.  Thrasher  never  stops  after  that. 

I never  worked  twelve  and  twelve ; I am  allowed  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  my  breakfast  and 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  my  dinner,  but  I get  back  before' that  sometimes  ; I never  stop 
longer  than  that ; if  1 don't  get  back  he  jaws  me ; he  sw’ears  at  me  ; he  calls  me  hitch.  He 
has  never  flogged  me.  I am  paid  by  the  week,  and  get  4^. ; my  work  has  been  very  regular 
since  I began.  I have  never  played  a great  deal;  I generally  work  six  days  out  of  seven. 

I am  very  tired  wnen  I go  home  : when  1 get  home  I read  the  bible  sometimes  ; father  reads 
too  sometimes,  mother  cannot  read.  I then  get  bread  and  cheese  for  supper  and  go  to  bed. 

I always  get  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  I do  not  get  much  play  or  many  holidays.  I work 
to  day  although  ’tis  Good  Friday.  1 would  rather  work  from  six  to  six  than  keep  on  till  nine. 

I should  get  the  same  wages.  If  I did  not  I would  rather  work  up  to  nine  for  the  sake  of  my 
mother.  I give  all  my  wages  to  her. 


Messrs.  Wright  and  Crump’s  Carpet  Factories. 

No.  379.  Ann  Farlow,  aged  12.  Examined  April  10 : 

1 draws  for  my  father,  a point  loom;  have  been  employed  about  three  years.  I went  to  hlo.  379. 
B5  school  six  years ; 1 go  to  Sunday  school  now.  I cannot  read  very  well  (just  knows  her 
letters).  I cannot  write ; I can  sew  and  hem,  can  make  my  own  apron ; I haya  made  one 
Wore  now.  I come  to  work  at  six  o’clock  and  go  home  at  ten,  sometimes  nine  or  eight ; ’tis 
according  how  I get  on  with  the  work.  Lastnight  I went  home  at  seveii  o'tdohk.  My  father 
ad  I weave  about  six  yards  a-day;  we  get  lOd.  a yard;  we  work  six  days  in  the, week  when 
60  can  get  it  to  do,  but  upon  the  average  about  five  days  in  the  week.  I nave  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  take  my  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  • Our  breakfast  and  tea  is  brought 
to  us.  We  take  it  in  the  warehouse.  I get  taters  and  salt  for  dinner,  and  sometimos  a quarter 
« a Mund  of  meat  among  six  on  us.  Sometimes  ’tis  mutton,  sdidetimes  bacon.  I have  three 
wethers  and  sisters ; none  on  ’em  draws  or  works.  Mother  winds  bobbins  at  Boughs. 

[']  . Q 
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No.  380. 


No.  380.  Homer  T'Hilliams,  aged  11.  Examined  April  10; 

I am  drawer  for  my  father,  in  Mr.  Crump’s  factoiw,  have  been  a drawer  ever  sinceluas 
nine  years  old.  1 was  a learning  before  that,  at  the  Old  Churck-school  a bit,  not  ver\'lonff  ■ 
as  mother  used  to  be  ill,  and  I staid  at  home  to  mind  the  child.  I go  to  school  at  Meth(^ 
dist  chapel.  I cannot  read  at  all,  or  write ; I did  go  to  Old  Church-school,  but  ’twas  not 
much  good,  there  was  nothing  hut  boys  to  teach  us,  they  did  us  more  harm  than  good 

S used  to  get  us  down  and  punish  us,  the  master  wasn  t in  the  school  at  the  time.  "We  * 
no  books  to  read  at  all  except  the  alphabet.  I cad  tell  my  letters,  I used  to  write  round 
o’s  and  q’s,  1 can  make  them';  I didn’t  go  more  than  six  months,  because  as  I told  you  before 
Hooked  after  the  child,  and  after  that  I went  to  work ; I have  got  one  brother  and  thee 
sisters,  three  of  them  are  very  young,  the  other  can  read  a bit.  I go  to  work  with  mj  01 
father  at  five.  lialF-past  five,  and  sometimes  six,  and  leave  work  at  seven,  eight,  andnine- 
last  night  wc  worked  ’till  1 i,  night  before  ’till  1 1,  and  night  before  that,  we  got  up  ag^ 
at  two  o’clock  this  morning  to  fall,”  we  had  to  be  at  tho  warehouse  before  12  to  diy,  or 
we  should  not  be  paid  ’till  next  Thursday.  Friday’s,  and  Wednesday  nights  we  work 
all  night  for  the  “fall.”  I shall  go  to  bed  to-night  about  nine,  and  be  up  at  seveo  to.  la 
morrow  to  be  ready  for  churcli  and  school.  We  can  make  a piece  a week  of  36  yards 
and  get  lOd.  a yard  for  it ; if  tis  tluec  shoot  Brussels  we  get  more,  we  cut  the  wires  out 
and  call  the  carpet  velvet  pile;  wc  get  H.  2d.,  l.v.  4d.,  and  Ij.  G^d.  for  comber  pile,  but  then 
wc  don’t  make  so  much  per  -week ; we  never  whatever  the  texture  is  get  above  36^.  per 
week  ; as  I am  the  drawer  father  has  nothing  to  my  out  of  that  except  coals,  candle,  and  20 
oil ; he  takes  ray  wages  for  board  and  lodging.  Tire  clothes  I have  got  on  is  the  best  I 
have.  I don’t.much  like  getting  up  at  night,  I would  rather  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
stay  late.  When  I have  done  work  I am  very  tired,  when  we  fall  I am  hardly  able  to  crawl 
along  tho  streets  to  gat  home,  and  sometimes  I go  without  food  all  the  morning.  Some- 
times for  breakfast  I get  a bit  of  toast,  or  a bit  of  dry  bread ; for  dinner  we  have  nothin®  25 
but  tatees  and  salt,  at  others  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon  amongst  us,  and  sometimes 
notliing  at  all.  Mother  will  sometimes  get  a few  halfpence  to  get  us  our  tea,  she  borrows 
some  at  times ; we  have  often  to  go  without  dinner  and  tea  too.  I have  toldyou  that  I and 
father  get  30j.  a week,  but  that  is  not  always,  sometimes  ’tis  only  20i.,  sometimes  IOj.,  or 
6j.,  and  often  nothing;  we  have  played  lor  orders  a week  afore  now  many  times;  and  30 
sometimes  for  yarn,  at  others  wc  have  to  fettle  the  frames — so  that  with  a family  of  seven 
of  us  money  runs  very  short  with  us.  For  half-elliug  we  get  but  8d.  a yard,  but  then  'tis 
easier  work  and  we  would  sooner  do  the  hard  work  for  more  money  than  the  easier  for 
less. 


Messrs.  Thos.  and  Jas.  HuMPimiEs’  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  381.  WUliam  Stouke,  aged  14.  Examined  April  10: 

No.  381.  ^ **•  drawer  for  Benjamin  Stookc,  my  father,  have  been  so  employed  five  years.  Tlic 

loom  I draw  is  a point  loom,  yard  wide.  I went  to  day-school  at  St.  George’s  four  yeaia 

I go  to  Sunday-school  now ; I can  read  and  write,  cannot  cipher ; learnt  nothing  else  at 
school  but  reading,  writing  and  spelling.  My  hours  of  work  are  very  irregular;  I some*  ^ 
times  go  to  work  at  seven,  sometimes  at  two ; when  wc  arc  working  for  the  fall  we  fall  at 

I I o’clock ; I do  no  more  work  after  that  except  sweep  out  the  shop,  fettle  the  bobbins, 
and  collect  the  ends  and  flight;  I take  in  the  ends  and  flight  to  the  warehouse  and  got 
l|d.  per  pound  for  flights  and  per  pound  for  ends ; that  is  my  perquisite,  it  brings 
me  in  2d.  a week  ; that  buys  me  clothes,  some  part  of  it,  the  other  part  my  mother  mak«  ^ 
up ; father  takes  my  wages  at  the  fall ; if  I worked  for  anybody  else  I should  get  5r.6d. 

a week ; I get  5.s.  6d.  because  our  work  is  a quarter  of  a yard  wider  than  the  rest.  I 
sometimes  work  from  one  to  one;  haven’t  dono  tliatmuch  lately,  because  orders havent 
been  in  a hurry.  I don’t  like  getting  up  at  one  o’clock,  T would  rather  work  at  regular 
hours,  because  I am  always  so  sleepy  when  I have  to  turn  out ; we  generally  turn  out  at  ^ 
six  or  seven  and  work  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  out  of  that  about  an  hour  altogether  is 
allowed  out^for  meals.  I go  homo  to  dinner  and  has  my  breakfast  before  I go  oat,  and 
get  rny  tea  in  the  shop ; I get  coffee  and  broad  and  butter  or  lard  for  breakfast,  and  take 
for  dinner,  sometimes  a bit  of  beefsteak,  perhaps  half  a pound  for  seven  of  us — father, 
mother,  and  five  children;  there  is  only  two  of  us  children  that  work;  I draw,  tho  other  __ 
winds  bobbins,  and  gets  5s.  I am  always  very  tired  when  I get  home,  am  glad  to  ge 
some  bread  and  cheese  for  supper  and  go  to  bed ; my  health  is  always  very  good,  but  the 
drawing  hurts  my  hands  and  makes  my  wrists  ache.  Thei'e  are  four  men  workingm  me 
same  room  with  me ; they  behave  pretty  well  upon  tho  whole,  but  knock  us  about  when 
wc  break  the  simple  cords”  or  “lashes.”  jO 

(Signed)  William  Stooke, 

No.  382.  mcJiard  Treavitt,  aged  13.  Examined  April  10: 

No.382,  Idrawfor  my  father,  John  Treavitt;  have  drawn  five  years ; I wont  to.day-sehool  at 

Mr. Scott’s,  a private  school  in  Blackwell  Street;  I go  to  feunday-school  now;  I can  re^ 
and  write -very  well.  I go  to  work  like  all  the-rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  honrs 
and  leave  atfthe  same,  sometimes  at  five,- or  six,  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
at  eight,.uine,  ov  ten  at  night,  and  when  working  fijr  the  fall  l work  from  one  to  ^ 

I go  home  td  bed  and  lie  five  or  six  hours.  When  I get  up  at  six  or  seven  I go  t®  ^ 
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•jj  tjii  nine  or  ten  at  night,  on  Saturdays  till  about  five.  1 get  bread  and  butter  or 
lard  to  eat  and  sometimes  a bit  of  beef  for  dinner ; we  have  about  three-quarters  of  a 
Mund  for  seven  of  us.  I am  pretty  well  in  health,  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of  but 

hard  living.  (Signed)  Richard  Theavitt. 


Town  or 
Kiddbruinster. 

Evidence 
collected  ^ 

S.  Sc7iven,  Esq,. 


Mr.  Talbot  and  Son’s  Carpet  Factory. 


No.  382. 


No.  363.  Mr.  William  Charlton,  aged  37.  Examined  April  10. 

1 have  been  a weaver  23  years  and  a half,  out  of  that  17  years  with  my  present  cm-  j^a  383. 
plo\er;  part  of  that  time  I was  an  apprentice  weaver  under  one  of  the  men  : it  was  then 

10  the  practice  to  take  apprentices,  it  is  not  now.  I began  my  career  as  a drawer,  llie  de- 
scriptions of  fabrics  are  as  follows.  As  connected  with  Brussels,  we  have  “ Combi-o,” 

“Point,”  and  “Cross  Point;”  the  qualities  are  the  regular  Brussels,  common  Brussels, 

Wilton  Carpeting,  Wilton  Rug,  Medium  Pile,  and  Royal  Pile,  witli  the  Patent  Rug  and 
the  new  Florence  work.! 

11  Tho  Jacquard  Combre  is  being  now  substituted  for  the  old  draft  Coinbrc,  and  de- 
prives the  weaver  and  drawer  of  thoir  profit  of  3s.  per  piece.  It  saves  him,  nsvertholcss, 
time  and  trouble,  but  not  equivalent  to  the  loss.  1 look  upon  it  the  greatest  benefit  re- 
gnlts  to  the  children,  who  can  draw  the  Jacquards  easier.  The  draw  boys’  and  girls' 
wages  varj',  according  to  their  knowledge  and  aptness  to  their  business,  from  2^.  6d.  to 

30  5tf-2d.  per  week  ; tbeir  wages  are  continued  to  the  drawer  whether  the  weaver  is  playing 
or  working,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  place  as  a servant  of  the  firm : they  arc  paid  gene- 
rally when  tho  weaver  takes  in  his  piece  to  the  warehouse.  The  factories  are  open  for 
men  and  children  from  five  to  six  in  tiic  morning  until  nine  and  ten  at  night,  allowing  one 
hour  and  a half  for  meals,  that  is  the  maximum  amount,  but  they  often  get  less.  The 
25  children  have  occasional  hours  of  leisure  when  we  are  waiting  for  yarns,  colouring,  or 
orders,  but  are  expected  to  be  on  the  premises:  there  are  no  opportunities  at  these  tunes 
for  them  to  acquire  either  secular  or  moral  instruction,  but  on  the  contrary  arc  permitted 
to  nix  with  all  sorts  of  characters,  and  imbibe  all  kinds  of  profligate  and  bad  habits.  1 
know  this  truth  from  experience.  There  is  a practice  of  working  weavers  and  children 
30  from  one  o'clock  midday  to  one  at  midnight,  and  vice  vcrs&,  generally  known  as  working 
12  and  12.  This  practice  is  in  every  instance  imposed  upon  the  man  and  child  by  the 
master,  as  he  states,  “from  urgent  orders,”  which  1 consider  as  having  a destructive  ten- 
dency to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  child.  Look,  for  instance,  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
in  every  factory  a number  of  young  men  and  women,  or  girls,  and  turning  out  at  mid- 
53  night  to  go  to  their  homes, — what  must  be  the  incvitablo  result  but  profligacy  and  inter- 
course, which  is  the  destruction,  in  numberless  instances  within  my  knowledge,  of  female 
lirlue  ? Some  few  manufacturers,  taking  into  consideration  these  deplorable  results,  to- 
gether with  the  danger  likely  to  be  incurred  by  fire,  have  abstained  from  tlic  practice, 
and  I believe  without  any  pecuniary  loss  to  them,  while  the  losses  to  tlie  men  otherwiBO 
40  are  considerable  in  extra  meals,  extra  coals  and  candle,  breaking  rest  and  comfort.  Thu 
irregularity  of  men’s  hours  of  work  in  the  day  are  almost  impossible  to  bo  avoided,  be- 
eause  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  such  that  masters  cannot  keep  any  stock  on  band,  as  the 
fasliions  or  patterns  vary  so  much  with  the  times  and  seasons.  Mon  have  to  play  for 
orders,  at  other  times  for  the  colouring  of  the  yarns  to  meet  the  orders,  again  for  going 
45  to  and  from  the  warehouses,  which  occupies  some  time,  which  wo  arc  obbgcd  to  fetch  up 
in  extra  hours. 


Mr.  SiMcox  Lea’s  Carj^et  Factory. 

No.  384.  ' William  Price,  aged  15.  Examined  April  12 : 

I am  bound  an  apprentice  to  John  Jordan,  a weaver ; I was  bound  when  1 was  10  years 
50  old,  and  then  began  to  pull  out  the  wires  and  clear  the  work  or  '*  steam  I now  leani  to 
weave;  sometimes  I weave  two  or  three  hours,  then  draw.  I have  six  niovu  years  to 
serve  until  I am  21 ; if  I draw  entirely  I get  5s.  2d.  a week;  if  I were  to  weave  all  the 
week  the  amount  would  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  work  1 should  do,  perhaps  10.v.,  or 
half  the  price  of  the  master ; it  is  according  what  work  is  wanting ; the  time  J.  come  to 
55  work  in  the  morning,  it  is  sometimes  six,  or  five,  or  one  o’clock  at  midnight,  if  wc  arc 
working  12  and  12.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  that  I have  ever  woi-lced  in 
one  day  has  been  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night ; I never  work  at  night  by 
oy  own  choice,  tis  the  master’s  doings  that;  if  I have  never  worked  more  tlmn  12 
noura  at  night  I would  rather  work  the  17  long  hours  at  day,  because  one  hour's  rest 
day.  I am  sure  I would  rather  work  17  hours  at  day 
wn  at  night ; I get  up  at  night  very  sleepy  and  tired ; I must  go  if  master  wants  us, 
V we  has  no  wages.  My  father  and  mother  died  when  I was  four  years  old;  I then 
grandmother  four  years,  and  theu  went  into  the  House  of  Industry  at 
fii  nr  l^oAed  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  three,  and  then  had  an  hour 

fnr  well,  but  cannot  wntc,  I never  had  schooling  enough 

fV  ^ Sunday-school  now  nt  the  Wesloyans.  My  work  is  pretty  cosy ; I 

W x/  loom ; the  best  “ Combre”  is  very  heavy,  and  requires  a bigger 

My  master  behaves  very  well  to  me;  I bve  at  home  with  him,  he  receives  my  wa^ms 

Q2 
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when  he  takes  the  work  in,  and  gives  me  1 r/.  or  2d-  a week  for  myself^  according  what  sort 
of  a lad  I be ; he  finds  me  in  clothes  and  food,  I always  get  enough ; he  is  a.  metabet  of 
the  Wesleyans  and  attends  chapel  every  Sunday;  he  makes  me  go  with  lum  and  to' 
school  loo.  ‘V  • •-*' 

• ' . " his 

(Signed)  . ^ AVilliam  ^ Vtaez.  ■■ 
matk.* 


No.  385.  Elizabeth  Martin,  nged  13.  Examined  April  12 
I draw  for  uncle.  Henry  \Vlutc;  he  works  for  Mr.  as  a weaver ; I haVe  b 
drawer  two  years ; I went  the  day  before  my  mother  died ; I dan  read,  but  cannot 
I go  to  Sanday-school  now;  I can  sew  and  hem,  and  do  every J:imb  m I've  got  timfe. 
draw  a straightforward  flower  point  loom,  it  is  easier  than  the*  tenpeirfy  point  I go  i 
work  at  five  and  leave  at  ten  ; 1 have  remained  before  no\^-  at  holiday  times  till  11 : 
day  before  "falling”  I have  worked  once  all  night  with  my  uncle.  » 


No.  386.  Elizabeth  Perr^,  aged  15.  Exiimined  April  12 : 1 4 t 

I am  drawer  for  Jonathan  Baker,  the  weaver ; ho  works  for  Mr.  S.  Lea ; I have  been  so  | 
occupied  five  years ; I went  to  school  for  five  years  before  that  at  the  Old  Meeting  dar- 
school;  I can  read  and  write  a little;  I go  to  Sunday-school'bow  every  Sunday;  Igola 
work  now  at  dinner  time  and  leave  at  10  at  night — we  call  that  a half  day;  we  havdooly 
worked  half  da3rs  for  three  weeks  on  account  of  the  little  demand  for  goods.  Sometimes!  » 
work  whole  days,  and  then  go  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  at  five,  and  leave  at  ten.  I work'  . 
12  and  12  sometimes,  tlren  we  go  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  leave  work  at  one  in  ' 
the  morning,  that  is,  on  account  of  there  being  a certain  kind  of  carpet  uvanted;  on  those 
occasions  omy  one  man  is  working  at  the  loom,  and  the  drawer,  whether  a boy  of  girl,  ij 
obliged  to  work  there  alone  with  him ; if  we  lived  near  each  other  we  shonld  come  hone  js 
together;  I have  done  that  several  times.  The  weavers  sometimes  arc  old  men,  some- 
times middle-aged  men,  sometimes  young  men  and  apprentices;  the  girls  who  draw  are 
sometimes  very  young,  sometimes  women.  Our  meals  arc  always  brought  to  us — tea  and 
supper;  the  time  we  are  allowed  for  taking  them  is  sometimes  ten  minutes,  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — we  take  them  in  the  workshop  together.  I have  had  nothing  to  com*  30 
plain  of  in  these  times;  I never  had  but  two  masters,  and  they  were  married  men;  1 
have  often  heard  other  girls  complain  very  bad  of  the  usage  to  them;  some  beats  them 
and  curses  them,  some  take  indecent  liberties  with  them  ; I do  not  speak  from  whatl  hare 
heard,  but  from  what  I have  seen.  Wc  do  network  12  ami  12  of  our  choice,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  do  it  by  tlic  masters  ; if  wc  refused  wc  should  have  no  employment.  I verj  S 
often  hear  others  complain  of  being  obliged  to  go  out  i\t  night  to  work;  wc  get  the  same 
pay  as  if  we  worked  by  the  day.  As  wc  work  by  the  piece  and  not  by  day  wage,  and  the 
trade  is  very  bad,  wc  get  plenty  of  holiday,  too  much,  I would  rather  work  regular  hour*. 
My  health  is  pretty  good  generally,  but  [ draw  now  a Combre  loom,  and  I find  it  too 
heavy  for  my  strength;  I am  always  very  tired  when  T get  home;  I sometimes  mends uiy  40 
clothes  and  then  go  to  bed ; I can  hem  and  sow,  but  I could  not  make  my  own  gown  un- 
less it  was  cut  out  first. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Pbrrt. 


No.  369. 


Messrs.  John  Gough  and  Son’s  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  387.  Mary  Coopei',  aged  9.  Examined  April  13  : 

Please  Sir,  I draws,  1 draws  point  Brussels;  I works  for  my  father;  have  worked  al»ut 
two  years.  I went  to  day-school  at  the  old  church  before  that ; I can  read,  but  cannot  write; 
can  hem  and  sew,  and  could  make  my  own  apron.  I go  to  Sunday-school  every  Sunday 
the  old  church  school.  I go  to  work  at  six  and  seven  o’clock,  sometimes  at  5,  arid  come  home 
at  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  sometimes  at  eleven.  I never  worked  all  nigVit  or  twelve  and  twelve;  « 
sometimes  the  other  people  do,  I never  did:  about  an  hour  is  allowed  for  meals.  (Timid.) 

No.  388.  Benjamin  Oakes,  aged  10.  Examined  April  13: 

I draw  for  my  father,  at  Mr.  Gough’s  shop  ; my  father  has  worked  ever  since  I was  bora, 
and  before  that ; there  are  four  brothers  in  the  same  firm  with  us  ; two  of  them  are  weavers, 
three  others  of  us  are  dravvers,  I wont  to  day-school  three  or  four  years,  and  go  ^ 
Sunday-school;  I can  read,  cannot  write,  I go  to  work  at  six  o’clock,  and  at  three  or  fire, 
when  We  are  hard  on,  then  we  come  away  at  ten  at  night ; I did  tliat  about  a fortaigiit  ago. 

and  have  often  done  itbeibre;  at  these  times  I got  my  breakfast  sent  to  shop  and  tea  loo;  l 

go  home  to_  dinner  and  get  tatees  and  salt,  sometimes  a bit  of  meat  and  bread  and  cheese  lor 
supper.  United  earnings  in  good  and  regular  employ,  2/.  f)4\  8d  weekly. 

No.  389.  Jonathan  Nicholson,  aged  50.  Examined  April  13 : 

I have  been  in  Mr.  Gough’s  employ  since  last  October ; I have  known  Mr.  G.  ^ 
although  1 have  lived  in  London.  1 have  heanl  the  evidence  of  the  lad  Benjamin  Oakes.  ^ 
believe  bis  statements  to  be  strictly  true.  His  father  has  lived  a number  of  yeats  i*'  "S’  55 

and  is  bringing  up  his  family  to  the  trade.  Their  united  earnings  amount  to  2J.  w.  0^ 
a-week.  It  is  true  that  he  works  early  and  late,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  necessa , 
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of  them  can  do  the  worU  they  have  ,in  five  days  of  the  week ; they  are  all  paid  piece-work  Town  ov 
* '■  never  asked  in  what’  time  they  have  accomplished  their  task  of  making  the  piece  of  Kidderminster. 
M yards  so  long  as  they  have  done'it  well.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  day  that  they  work 
is  wmetinies  I ?!  which  is  at  all  times  too  much  for  the  men  and  children  ; I would  answer  coUwted  by 

for  it  that  if  thev  worked  fe^larly  fv»ti  six  to.six,  they  may  still  detluct  two  hours  for  meals  S.  Seritm,  Esq. 

’ and  accomplish  the  amount  of  work, that  fhey  are  expected  to  do,  that  is  one  piece  of  30  

‘vards.  On  the  Mondays  and  Fridays  or  Thurdays  and  Saturdays  when  they  bring  in  their 
or  as  they  express  themselves,  have  worked  for  the  fall,  they  seldom  return  to  work 
aeain,  so  that  at  the  latter  days  they  prolong  the  hours  of  work  unnecessarily.  The  practice 
to  ^workinrrtwelve  and  twelve,  orfrpm  one  o'clock  mid-day  to  one  at  mid-night,  does  not  prevail 
wiih^is ; f have  heard  that  it  does  in  other  firms.  I can  see  no  necMsity  why  it  should  be  so, 

• ^d  I consider  it  \ very  bad-  thing  for  the  morals  of  women  and  girls.  It  is  opposed  to  thu 

* wishes  of  the  w^aveft,  but  compelled  by  the  masters 

• (Signed)  Jonathan  Nicholson. 


jj  * Messrs.  Talbot’s  Carpet  Factory,  Mill  Street. 

No.  390.  Thomas  Mallard,  ageA  15.  Examined  April  13 : 

• I am  a draw-boy  for  my  father ; have  been  drawing  six  years  and  a balf ; I went  to  day-  No.  300. 
school* two  years,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  now ; I can  read  and  can  write  a little  j I have  not 
been  a learning  long;  I do  not  go  to  a night-school,  because  I never  leave  work  till  nine 
«20  at  night ; I go  at  six  in  the  moniing,  at  fall  I go  at  five,  and  leave  at  dinner-time,  after  I 
have  set  my  loom,  picked  up  my  flights  and  ends  and  fettled  my  bobbins ; my  father 
allows  me  40  minutes -for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  I have  never  workeu  twelve 
and  twelve  very  often,  it  has  not  fell  to  our  lot  to  do  so  ; some  of  master’s  people  have  every 
night  almost  for  the  last  two  or  three  months ; I do  not  like  night-work  at  all,  or  do  any  of 
23  the  others,  but  I suppose  that  they  are  obligated  to  do  it;  they  would  have  to  go  without 
victuals  if  they  did  not ; there  are  seven  of  us  in  family,  only  one  brother  and  myselt  as  works, 
all  the  rest  go  to  school.  I like  my  work  very  well  when  I’m  earning  money;  I get  4.s,  Sd. 
a-week  in  fiul  wprk,  and  attend  a point-loom,  and  about  2d,  a-week  for  flights  and  ends. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Mallard. 


30  Mr.  Joseph  Hiles’  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  391.  Mar^  Ann  Morris,  aged  13.  Examined  April  13 : 

I am  a drawer  for  William  Wright,  at  Mr.  Hiles's  ; have  been  employed  two  years  No.  .101. 

and  ten  months;  I lived  at  Brklgenorth  before  that,  and  went  to  day-schooT,  1 go  to 
Sunday-school  now,  and  can  read,  cannot  write;  they  did  not  teach  roe  to  hem  or  sew, 

S3  but  I -can  do  that  and  well  enough  to  make  my  own  apron  and  mend  my  own  stockings  ; 

Grandmother  taught  me.  I go  to  work  about  half  past  five  or  just  before  six  in  the  mornitio-. 
and  leave  about  eight  or  half-past.  I never  sat  up  all  night  at  Mr.  Hiles’s,  but.  I did  at  Mr. 

Moreton’s  in  Vicar-street  for  nine  nights  together.  I aid  it  also  at  Mr.  Lowe’s  before 
he  broke,  for  a fortnight  together  ; then  I used  to  go  at  twelve  o’clock  at.  night,  my  master 
40  used  to  call  me  up,  and  if  so  be  I was  awake  first,  1 used  to  go  and  call  him  ; that  wils  in 
the  winter;  when  we  got  to  the  shop,  we  had  a fire  there  to  work  by,  diere  was  nobody  else 
in  the  room  with  us,  or  in  the  building,  till  six  o’clock,  when  the  rest  of  the  people  came 
to  work;  master’s  name  was  Phillip  Denning;  he  was  a married  man;  I rlrawcd  for  Mr. 

Harrington,  a single  man,  the  nine  nights  as  I was  with  Mr.  Morcton.  I was  a very  HitU* 

43  girl  then,  only  10  years  old  ; they  used  to  swear  at  me  sometimes.  It,  was  not  of  niy  own 
choice  that  I worked  by  night,  I would  rather  work  the  extra  three  hours  by  day.  beniiiso  it 
is  pleasanter ; when  I worked  at  night,  I used  to  take  my  bread  and  butter  with’  me  mul  eat. 
it  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock;  1 had  nothing  after  that  until  I got  homo  to  dimicr  at  one 
o’clock.  I don’t  know  why  I was  obliged  to  work  at  night,  ’twas  just  as  my  master  wished. 

50  No.  392.  Louisa  Jaff,  aged  14.  Examined  April  13 : 

I draw  for  Hercules  Serle;  have  been  employed  l)y  him  only  one  month;  hoforc  that  I No.  392. 
drew  for  Benjamin  Brummage,  at  Mr.  Lea’s,  for  three  years.  1 went  to  school  at  the  old 
church  before  that,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  now  ; I can  read,  but  cannot  write ; tliey  taught 
me  to  work ; I cannot  make  my  frocks.  I go  to  work  at  six  o’clock ; I leaves  at  ci-xht ; Imlf 
53  an  hour  is  allowed  for  my  dinner,  sometimes  more,  at  others  less,  it  depends  upon  tlmwork  we 
navcgot  inband.  Hercules  is  a regular  workman,  when  we  got  the  work  to  do  - some  of  them 
do  not  always  stick  to  it  regulai-,  even  if  they  got  the  worlc.  they  go  public-house  ; the  draivers 
are  left  at  shop  to  fettle  the  bobbins  or  anything  else.  If  they  neglect  their  work,  they  got  to 
work  harder  and  faster  to  make  up  for  it,  and  if  tho  drawci-s  uro  not  quick  enough,  the 
weare«  them;  I know  they  beat  them,  because  I have  often  seen  it  at  other  firms,  and 
saw  .lolin  Poltp.r  beat  his  drawer  at  ours,  about  a fortnight  ago,  with  therocketeerod.  I have 
work^  at  night  for  a fortnight  together  at  Mr.  Fawcett’s  and  Kitley's,  with  John  Barker,  a 
married  man.  I did  not  like  getting  up  at  night  and  working  till  dinner-time  next  d»y;  I 
was  taken  ill  after  it ; had  inflammation  on  my  chest,  and  fever ; was  sick  six  months  ; I am 
65  Sure  u was  from  a cold  I took,  niy  mother  always  said  so,  and  so  did  the  doctor ; I wish  the 
•ngbt  work  was  stopped. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


’Town  of 
Kioderhinstbti. 

Evidence 
coilecteil  by 
S.  Seriven,  Esq. 

No.  393. 


Messrs.  Kitely  and  Fawcett’s  Carpet  Factory,  Mill  Street. 

No.  393.  Samuel  CT,  aged  17.  Examined  April  14 : 

I draw  for  Thomas  Corfield ; began  with  him  three  weeks  before  Christmas ; have  beea  g 
drawer  eight  years  altogether;  I was  never  apprenticed.  I weave  a little  now  and  then,  but 
have  not  got  into  it  yet ; I never  want  to  day-scliool  or  Sunday-school,  but  I am  going  sbortlv*  s 
I cannot  read  or  write;  father  has  been  dead  13  yeara;  I have  no  brothers  or  sisters;  mv  ^ 
mother  married  again  and  has  one  son ; I do  not  live  with  them;  my  father-in-law  do«  net 
reckon  me  as  a son  now ; I have  left  him  about  a fortnight,  because  he  thought  I was  old 
enough  to  gel  my  own  living;  I get  6i.  a-week  for  drawing  " Combre ’’-looms.  i pay  that  to 
Benjamin  Reyiioids ; he  is  to  find  rue  in  clothes,  board  and  lodging.  I never  went  to  school,  lo 
because  my  father-in-law  or  mother  never  cared  to  send  me,  and  1 never  saw  the  imporlanc® 
of  it  myself,  which  1 regret  very  much  I go  to  work  at  five  or  six,  and  leave  at  eight  ornine 
more  oftener  eight ; out  of  that,  1 has  an  hour  at  dinner  ami  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and 
o quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  I have  worked  twelve  and  twelve  before  now,  but  not  at  Mr, 
Kilely’a;  I did  at  Lea’s  veiy  often  ; I used  to  he  called  up  at  twelve  sometimes  by  William  is 
Hayward  ; sometimes  I got  up  of  my  own  acconl,  and  went  to  work  till  between  twelve  aud  one 
next  morning.  I got  my  bteukfast  at  the  shop  and  wont  home  to  dinner  ; I went  to  bed  again 
at  four  or  five  o’clock;  I did  not  work  tnvlve  and  twelve  of  my  own  will,  I do  not  like  it;  I would 
rather  work  extra  hours.  When  I was  at  Woodwards,  and  SlotldaiHs,  I used  to  go  to  work  at 
four  in  the  morning  and  continue  till  ten  at  night;  that  was  occasioned  by  our  playing  for  20 
bobbins,  and  soncetimes  by  the  fault  of  the  men,  who  would  get  off  a drinking,  and  then  were 
obliged  to  come  liack  to  fetch  it  up  ; we  not  only  worked  longer  hours,  but  a good  deal  harder 
and  faster.  When  I worked  at  night,  we  had  girls  os  well  as  boys  in  the  same  shop  with  us- 
at  times  we  went  home  together,  and  sometimes  came  together. 


No.  394.  Kdward  Corjield,  \%  Examined  April  14:  25 

No.  394.  I draw  for  my  father,  Thomas  Corfield  ; have  been  employed  two  years  aud  a half;  I went 

to  school  as  soon  as  I could  walk,  and  go  to  Sunday-school  now;  I can  read  and  write 
middling  ; I go  to  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at  five ; and  when  I work  for 
the  fall,  I get  up  at  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  work  on  up  to  dinner-time  ; father  takes  the 
work  to  counting-house  at  eleven  o’clock ; between  eleven  ajrd  one  I clean  up  shop,  fettle  30 
the  bobbins,  pick  the  gear,  sew  to,  and  starch  the  chain,  and  other  little  odd  jobs.  I am 
expected  to  clean  the  loom  once  or  twice  a week  with  a broom.  I go  to  work  at  all  hours, 
and  1 come  home  at  all  hours;  I am  tired  when  I get  home  soinetimcs,  and  go  to  bed;  I lire 
pretty  well;  get  milk  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  bacon  and  tatees  for  dinner,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  coffee  for  tea  ; father  takes  two  pieces  to  warehouse  a week  sometimes,  at  35 
olheis  only  one  piece  between  his  two  looms. 

(Signed)  Edward  Cokribld. 

No.  395.  Mr.  Joseph  Kitely,  aged  . Exjunined  April  14 : 

No.  395.  I am  one  of  the  principals  of  this  firm ; havo  been  a carpct-maiiufacturer  seven  years.  Ws 

have  108  hands  employed,  including  men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  It  is  our  practice,  as  with  40 
all  other  manufacturers,  to  find  our  work-peoplo  premises,  looms,  and  yarns  of  all  kinds;  we 
pay  them  by  the  piece;  tlie  men  pay  the  children  by  weekly  wage;  if'  men  had  regular  work 
to  do,  their  average  wages  would  amount  to  from  25.v.  to  27 J.  per  week,  from  which  they 
would  have  to  deduct  the  drawer’s  wages,  which  average  5r.,  and  other  expenses  for  coals, 
candle,  and  oil  of  1*. ; but  I should  say,  taking  the  town  through,  that  the  present  average  of  45 
weekly  wages  does  not  amount  to  more  than  H.  2«.  6d.,  subject  to  the  same  deductions. 
Looking  at  the  commercial  state  of  the  country,  I consider  that  as  good  wages,  and  feel  satis- 
fied that  provident  men  can  always  secure  that  amount,  and  believe  that  if  di-unkenuess  and 
vice  were  not  so  rife,  the  town  of  Kidderminster  would  present  a very  different  appearance. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  remedy  that  would  affect  the  aduliy  population,  their  habits  being  50 
so  inveterate,  yet  I think  the  evil  may  be  checked  in  many  cases  by  the  masters  reasoning  and 
expostulating  with  their  men  upon  the  subject.  The  beer-shops  continue  lo  be  source 

of  evil;  as  it  regards  the  children,  my  hope  of  the  amelioration  of  the  working  classes  is 

founded  on  seeing  a system  of  education  established  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, by  instructing  them  first  in  reading  and  writing,  thereby  preparing  the  foundation  for  55 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  at  present  afforded  in  Sunday-schools  of  the  differonl 
denominations  of  Christians.  1 have  been  a teacher  and  superintendant  of  a Sunday-school 
12  or  14  years,  and  constantly  feel  the  difficulty  of  imparting  religious  knowledge  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  secular  education ; there  is  as  great  a diffiieulty  in  sucli  children 
receiving  impressions  as  the  teachers  havo  in  imparting  them.  ® 


Messrs.  Woodward  and  Go’s.  Carpet  Factory,  Coventry  Street. 

No.  396.  hilizaheih  Taylor,  aged  16.  Examined  April  14: 

I drawcordsfor  ThomasMarchant;  havebeen  employed  with  him  about  three  weeks;  before 
that  1 worked  for  Benjamin  Clay,  at  Messrs.  Stoddarts  and  Boycott’s  for  two  months;  before 
that,  at  Hoomans’s,  for  four  montlis ; and  at  Mr.  Hopkins’s,  and  at  Mr.  Gough’s.  I changed  fij 
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Wt  because  tbe  people  for  whom  I worked  kept  me  out  of  my  money,  and  my  father, 
ffho  is  blind  and  cannot  work,  would  not  letme  stay.  I never  made  any  complaint  to  the 
masters  because  I thought  it  was  of  no  use.  They  would  say,  tho  man  for  whom  I draw 
o-aahi  to  settle  it  with  me.  I have  been  a drawer  altogether  about  four  years.  I went  to 
5 school  before  that  at  the  Old  Church.  I do  not  go  to  Sunday-school,  for  I have  no  clothes 
to  go  in.  I can  write  a little.  My  father  receives  U-.  and  two  loaves  a-wcek  from  the  jja- 
risli  My  mother  died  of  cholera.  I have  five  brothers  and  sisters — four  at  home  ; two  of  us 
work  and  our  earnings  arc  16j.4d.  a-week  ; out  of  that  we  pay  L.  Grf.  a-week  for  tlic  house 
I go  to  work  at  five  or  six  o’clock,  and  leave  at  ten,  and  half-pastten  at  night  winter  and  sum- 
10  mer.  I work  sometimes  again  at  tweh  e or  one  o’clock,  until  twelve  the  next  morning— 
that  is  31  hours  out  of  36,  with  only  two  or  three  hours’  sleep,  and  only  one  meal  in  all  tho 
time.  I have  often  no  meal  at  all,  because  I have  not  got  one  to  take;  it  is  just  as  we  are 
working  for  the  " fall.”  I sometimes  work  for  the  masters  12  and  12  ; I do  not  like  night- 
work,  and  would  never  do  it  if  I could  help  it ; nobody  else  likes  it ; they  can  do  tlieir  work 
IS  better  by  daylight  than  by  candle.  I am  always  very  tired  when  I go  home,  and  would  never 
work  beyond  12  lioui-s  if  I could  help  it.  Sometimes  we  play  for  a week,  more  or  less, 
for  orders,  sometimes  for  yarn  or  bobbins,  sometimes  the  men  goes  out  n-drinking.  then 
they  have  to  hurry  afterwards  to  make  up  the  lost  time;  if  they  had  the  regular 
12  iiours  a-day  we  should  all  be  better  off  i but  I don’t  know  how  ’twill  come  about. 

(Signed)  Ei,u.a.beth  Taylor. 


23 


No.  397.  Jane  Sims.  Examined  April  14  : 

I have  heard  the  e\ndence  of  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and  as  I work  in  the  same  factory,  I 
believe  it  to  be  true.  I cannot  write,  but  read  a little.  Went  to  the  Old  Meeting  day- 
school  about  six  years  ; go  to  Sunday-school  now,  at  New  Church.  I am  drawer  of  point 
loom  for  my  father. 

her 

(Signed)  Jane  >4  Sims. 

mark. 


Town  of 
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S.  Serivm,  Esq. 

No.  396. 


Mr.  JIoeeton’s  Carpet  Factory. 

30  No.  398.  Charles  Bennet,  aged  39,  Gillham,  aged  47,  'I'/iomas  Cul- 

Ihis,  aged  34,  and  James  Butler,  aged  31,  Weavers.  Examined  April  14; 

1 have  been  a weaver  24  years — ^nine  years  with  Mr.  Moreton.  I work  a Combru  loom, 
with  my  son  for  my  di-awcr.  I calculate  that  I can  make  live  yards  of  carpeting  in  12  hours  ; 
out  of  that  I couli  spare  one  hour  (but  must  be  very  dexterous  all  the  rest)  for  nicals.  I 
35  should  get  Hid-  per  yai-d,  and  pay  my  drawer  Is.  per  day  out,  besides  oil,  coals,  and  candles, 
which,  ^ough  the  year,  would  take  2c/.  per  day.  Wo  liavc,  however,  seldom  a dianco  of 
working  regularly  12  hours  per  day  six  days  in  tlie  week,  because  wo  are  required  (o  play 
sometimes  for  yarn  and  sometimes  for  orders;  this  necessarily  I’cquircs  ua  to  woik  extra 
hours — that  is  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  or  ten  at  night,  deducting  perlmps 
40  an  hour  for  meals,  which  we  have  often  brought  to  shop — always  our  breakfast  and  tea, 
but  rarely  our  dinners.  This  irregularity  we  consider  a great  injury  to  our  hcaltli,  and  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  our  children ; it  is  also  destructive  to  our  domestic  comfort.  It 
prevents  our  sending  our  children  to  evening-school,  which  we  should  certainly  otherwise 
Qo,  as  well  as  attend  ourselves  to  places  of  public  worship.  It  disables  us  and  them,  by  tlio 
45  excessive  toil;  for  we  have  worked  to  that  degree,  that,  when  we  have  got  liome.,  wo  Jiavo 
had  no  stomach  for  food.  It  increases  our  expenses  by  extra  candles  and  fire,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  workshop,  and  deprives  otliers  of  their  fair  proportion  of  labour,  witliout 
rendering  us  a proportionate  benefit.  We  sometimes  work  at  night,  which  is  called  uoi  k- 
ing  12  and  12.  Master  receives  an  order  for  a particular  pattern  ; ho  will  require  it  to  be 

* got  out  ofhand;  there  may  he  but  one  loom  occupied  for  Uiat  pattern,  and  if  it  is  nut  wonh 
his  notice  to  set  up  another,  he  will  require  us  to  work  12  hours,  and  put  another  hand  on 
for  12  hours,  sharing  the  24  between  ua,  so  that  the  loom  shall  not  stand  still ; wiiile  at  llic 
same  time  many  of  the  rest  of  the  hands  in  his  employ  may,hc  playing  for  bobbins,  or  soinu- 
thing  else.  On  these  occasions  we  get  up  at  one  o’clock  in  the  inoming,  and  work  until 

* TOC;  then  another  comes  to  take  our  place,  and  \vc  go  home  to  dinner;  wo  then  go,  both 
drawer  and  weaver,  to  the  shop,  to  fettle  our  frame  for  the  next  turn,  which  occupic.s  two 

return  home,  get  a cup  of  tea,  and  retire  to  rest  until  12  o’clock.  Out  of 
perhaps,  upon  the  average,  six  of  rest ; but  there  is  little  rest  in  it,  as 
6il  disturb  us.  Our  wives  generally  sit  up  to  call  us.  I,  Thomas  Collins,  shall 

TOtortunalely  find  that  out  for  the  next  fortnight,  as  T have  orders  for  12  and  12.  We 
ok  upon  this  practice  as  a very  bad  one,  particularly  for  the  female  portion  of  tho  chil- 
dren; they  are  often  associated  with  bad  characters  in  the  shops.  Many  hundreds  in  this 
to^'nhave  been  brought  to  ruin;  1 know  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  Three  girls  in  tho 
65  * which  1,  Thomas  Collins,  worked,  were  obliged  to  leave,  and  go  homo  to  be  confined 
wh  bastards ; it  is  of  frequent  ocurrence  hero.  The  weavers  generally,  indeed,  without 
dislike  the  practice;  but  it  is  insisted  upon  by  tlic  masters.  Wo  think  that 
CQildten  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  work  in  our  factories  before  10  or  11  years  of  age 
«•  shame  when  they  are,  because  the  work  is  too  heavy,  the  hours  are  too  long  and  tedious. 
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No.  398, 


and  they  ai’e  deprived  of  every  means  of  education.  We  all,  as  weavers  and  as  fathers  of 
families,  should  be  glad  to  see  a law  that  would  prohibit  it ; it  ought  to  he  stopped,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will. 

his  his 

(Signed)  Wm.  pi  GitcHAM.  Jambs  ^ Botler. 

marh.  mark.  * 

his  Charles  Bennett 

Thos.  Collins. 
mark. 


No.  339. 


Messrs.  Butcher,  'Worth  and  Hoemes’s  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  399.  James  Mmnford,  aged  14.  Examined  April  15  ; 

I am  a quill  winder  for  my  father  and  brother  ; have  been  employed  ever  since  I was  ten 
years  old ; I was  drau’cr  for  two  years  for  Mr.  Wobb,  but  he  was  playing  so  long  for  bobbins 
and  orders  that  he  turned  me  up,  and  could’nt  keep  me  to  give  the  same  money  as  if  I was  at 
work  ; he  has  got  a large  family ; I am  not  obliged  to  go  back  unless  I like,  but  1 shall  go  j; 
when  he  gets  his  yarns.  There  was  no  written  agreement  between  him  and  my  father;  wli® 
weavers  t5ce  apprentices  they  are  bound  by  stamped  indentures,  and  must  keep  them  on  be- 
cause they  are  taken  into  his  family  generally,  or  he  is  placed  out  to  some  other  man  to  work. 
In  that  case  he  (the  master)  gets  half  his  earnings.  I went  to  school  at  the  old  cliurchSuacIay 
school  and  day-school ; I cannot  read  or  write ; the  rea-soii  ia  that  my  father  has  five  of  us  to  20 
keep,  and  has  had  but  little  work  to  do.  I have  worn  my  Sunday  clothes  out,  and  have  none 
other  to  go  in.  I do  not  consider  that  I am  in  regular  work  now ; mother  would  do  what  I 
am  doing  if  I was  drawing.  I go  to  work  now  about  nine  and  leave  at  six;  when  I drawl 
go  at  six  and  leave  at  eight  or  nine,  but  when  we  are  hard  on  for  the  fall  we  get  up  at  one  or 
two,  end  work  until  one,  and  go  and  do  what  we  like  until  about  eight,  when  we  go  home  and  23 
go  to  bed,  to  bo  ready  to  be  up  again,  It  is  the  custom  at  the  wai'ehouses  never  to  payus 
for  our  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  if  we  are  too  late  with  our  work  we  hate 
to  wait  until  the  next  taking  in  day.  I get  my  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock  at  home,  and 
sometimes  brought  to  the  shop  ; I get  some  mornings  gruel,  on  others  milk  and  bread:  when 
we  have  our  money  we  get  bacon  and  bmad  for  dinner,  at  other  times  dripping  orlai’d  on  bread  30 
I do  not  always  get  enough  when  there  is  much  w'ovk  to  do ; I am  always  very  tired  when  I 
go  home  after  a hard  day’s  work.  I work  harder  some  days  than  we  do  at  others. 


No.  400i  Mary  Ann  Carlogan,  aged  18.  Examined  April  15: 

I have  been  a draw  girl  six  years  this  summer,  but  I worked  in  Mr.  Butcher  Lea’s  spumiog 
mill  before  that  for  four  years,  and  at  Mr.  Pardoc's.  I left  them  because  I received  buf2f.  a 
and  34'.  per  week,  and  could  have  better  wages  as  a drawer.  I pieced  first,  and  fben  worked 
at  the  stem  frames.  I likod  the  mill  best ; the  work  was  easier,  but  it  did  not  agree  with  me; 
the  heat  was  too  much,  and  gave  me  the  rheumatics.  I draw  now, for  Wm.  Jen'oms,  and  get 
at  point  work  5.v.  2d  per  week ; very  few  get  that,  but  I have  been  at  it  so  long  that  I kooirs 
my  work  well ; he  i.s  a single  man.  I go  to  work  at  five  or  half-past  in  the  morning,  and  leave  4] 
it  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten;  it  depends  on  how  we  are  off  for  yarn ; that  throws  us  back  a good 
deal,  although  our  wartdiouse  is  well  for  that  compared  with  somo  of  the  others  in  town ; they 
play  three  weeks  at  a stretch  somedraes.  None  of  us  like  these  long  hours,  men  or  drawers; 
if  so  be  we  could  be  regular  from  six  to  six  we  should  like  it  a deal  better,  because  'twouldbe 
far  more  pleasant  to  us  all;  we  should  have  time  then  to  do  our  own  sewing  andworbogti 
which  we  are  obliged  now  to  put  out.  I should  not  have  to  stand  so  long  all  day,  and  that 
would  be  better  for  my  legs.  1 suffer  so  much  in  them  ; they  swell  so  much  at  night;  we 
should  know  something  more  about  domestic  comfort,  which  we  have  none  of  now ; 
afraid  if  our  hours  were  shortened  that  the  masters  would  drop  our  wages;  some  get  but  4f. 
and  4j.  8d.  now,  vei'y  few  5s.  2d.  like  me,  for  point  work.  I have  never  worked  twelve  and 
twelve  5 I never  would ; I would  sooner  give  it  up  altogether  than  do  that ; it  is  very  impro^ 
work  that  for  girls,  because  some  men  are  very  apt  to  take  improper  liberties.  I tves  required 
by  my  master  once  to  do  it,  but  I refused  and  left  my  place  at  Mr.  Talbot’s.  I know  many 
cases  in  this  town  of  ille^timate  births  through  it ; it  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  ^ 
thought  but  little  of.  I have  never  attended  a day-school  since  I was  seven  years  old,  hut 
have  a Sunday  school  until  within  these  two  years  at  the  church  school  at  Bewdley ; 1^ 
read  prstty  well,  but  cannot  write  ; very  few  girls  in  the  town  can,  and  many  can  do_  neim^ 
one  or  the  other;  I have  been  now  a good  while  among  the  weavers’  girls,  and  think  ^ 


when  they  get  married  they  make  as  good  wives  as  many  ; better  than  aservice  girl,  b^^  ^ 
they  do  not  know  bow  to  manage  a poor  man’s  money ; they  have  been  used  to  plenty  0 


uic-j.  uw  Lv  iuaurtge  d.  poor  mans  money;  mey  nave  ueeu  ustju  iv  . 

and  drink,  and  have  while  in  service  little  need  for  money  ; therefore  do  not  always  know 
value  of  it.  Cerlainly  our  girls  and  boys  are  brought  up  in  great  wickedness;  ’tis  true  rn^'y 
goto  Sunday  schools  and  great  pains  are  taken  with  them,  but  when  they  come  awaytM 


lorget  what  they  have  heard;  some  of  them  go  to  school  many  years  and  cannot  say 
alphabet. 
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Mr.  Bough’s  Carpet  Factory,  Pitt’s  Lane. 

^’o.  401.  Cornelius  Beech,  aged  14.  Exinniaed  April  15  ; 

I am  drawer  for  Henry  Beech,  my  father ; have  been  drawing  five  years.  I went  to  day- 
school  but  I can’t  tell  how  long  ; i go  to  Sunday  school  now  at  old  church  school  5 I cannot 
' lead  or  write ; I hare  learnt  my  letters,  that's  all.  I go  to  work  now  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
^ morning  get  my  breakfa.sl  in  tlie  shop  at  nine,  and  leave  at  one  m the  following  afternoon ; 
then  t get  ray  dinner  and  always  go  back  to  shop  to  fettle  the  bobbins  or  wind  ray  quilU;  it 
might  take  me  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours ; then  I go  home  again,  get  some  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  and  go  to  bed  at  seven,  and  sleep  until  one  again  j I am  always  very  tired  when  I 
10  get  home,  never  too  tired  to  take  my  food  ; I have  always  an  appetite  for  tliat,  but  I do  not 
‘ Uke  the  night  work,  because  we  have  to  work  (the  weaver  and  I)  by  ourselves ; ’tis  very  lone- 
some and  I don’t  like  getting  up  at  night  We  have  heard  the  Queen  is  going  to  put  a stop 
to  it;  we  shall  all  be  very  thankful  to  her  if  she  vvould;  we  should  be  very  glad  too  if  we  had 
but  to  work  twelve  hours  instead  of  seventeen  or  nineteen,  which  we  many  times  do  now. 


j5  Messrs.  Boycot  and  Stoddart. 

No.  402.  Elizabeth  Lee,  aged  14.  Examined  April  15 : 

I am  a draw  girl  for  Charles  Chew  ■ have  been  a drawer  three  weeks  for  him,  but  lw6  years  Ko.  4U2. 
before.  I worked  at  the  mill  at  Mr.  Hooman's  four  years.  I left  because  there  was  no  work. 

I got  is.  6d.  or  5s.  a-week  then;  I get  now  4j'.  8d.  I liked  the  mill  best  because  we  liave 
20  got  now  so  many  hours  to  work ; I used  to  work  in  the  mill  eight  hours,  and  now  I work 
Eometimes  from  five  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  and  am  allowed  twenty  minutes  for 
breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  our  tea  is  broiiglit  to  the  shop.  I never  worked  twelve 
and  twelve,  but  I have  most  every  week  got  up  at  one  o’clock  to  work  for  the  fall,  and  at 
twelve;  then  I worked  until  twelve  or  one  next  day.  I do  not  like  it ; don’t  know  anyborly  as 
25  does ; my  mother  does  not  like  to  let  roc  go,  but  is  obliged  if  master  wants  me ; the  man  I 
work  for  is  a married  man.  I uever  went  to  any  other  day-school  but  at  the  mill.  I go  to 
Sunday  school  at  St.  George's.  I cannot  read  or  write ; I have  learnt  my  letters  aud  can 
tell  them,  and  that  is  all ; lean  hem  and  sew  a little,  but  hare  no  time  to  do  that. 

No.  403.  Harriet  Ansell,  aged  14.  Examined  April  15 : 

30  1 draw  cords  for  John  Reynolds ; he  is  a single  man ; have  drawed  two  years.  I went  to  Ko.  40a. 

day-school  first,  but  not  long.  I go  to  Sunday  school  now  at  St.  George's ; 1 can  read  ])rctty 
well,  but  cannot  write  more  than  my  own  name.  I go  to  work  at  live  or  six,  unci  works  till 
Dine  or  ten  at  night ; that  is  when  I am  in  regular  work  ; sometimes  I pluy  for  two  or  three 
days  for  yam  and  orders.  I hare  worked  twelve  and  twelve,  but  do  not  like  that  us  I have 
Si  to  get  up  from  my  bed  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock  and  go  to  sho^),  winlwr  or  suimiicr,  rain  or 
moonshine.  Upon  these  occasions  I work  witli  my  master  in  one  room ; there  ia  nobody  else 
in  the  same  shop  with  us ; sometimes  the  shops  are  at  a distance  from  any  house  ; if  the  girls 
cried  out  they  could  not  be  heard  ; none  of  us  like  to  work  at  night : wc  never  do  il  of  our 
own  choice.  If  an  order  conies  it  must  be  done. 


Town  of 
KinssRHiN^TEB. 

Evidence 
coUeded  ^ 

S.  Scriven,  Esq- 

No.  401. 


^0  RIessrs.  B.arber  and  Coles’s  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  404.  Anne  Barth,  Examined  April  17: 

1 am  a drawer  for  my  father;  have  worked  for  this  firm  the  greatest  part  of  my  time,  I 
have  been  to  school  before  now  on  Sundays,  but  not  lately,  as  I got  no  clothes  to  go  in.  I did 
not  like  to  go  with  my  working  dress.  I went  to  day-school  before  I went  todniw,  but  I vvas 
15  but  six  years  old  then,  and  was  only  there  a short  time.  I cannot  read  but  very  little,  nor  write 
stall.  I used  to  draw  for  George  Bowler,  but  I left  him  because  he  went  a drinking  for  two 
or  three  days  or  longer  than  that  ; then  he  would  come  to  work  and  keep  me  hard  at  it  from 
SIX  to  ten  or  five  to  ten ; sometimes  he  let  me  have  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  sometimes  three 
parts  of  an  hour ; it  depended  on  what  humour  he  was  in.  Ho  would  jaw  me  if  I stopped 
50  lOTger;  onw  he  beat  me  and  I left  him.  I draw  now  for  my  father;  there  wore  tun  of  us  in 
family  besides  father  and  mother,  and  every  one  of  us  have  been  drawers  ; there  are  only  *’•  • - 
of  us  now  at  home,  the  rest  are  either  married  or  dead.  We  are  in  tniddliiig  work  at  present, 
anjl  doing  a piece  in  nine  days;  sometimes  only  that  much  in  a fortnight;  'tis  according 


whediCT  we  have  to  wait  for  bobbins,  or  orders,  'l  go  to  work  usually  abou'l  six  o’clock,  except 
So  us  falbnff,  then  we  get  up  at  three  o'clock,  sometimes  before  or  after;  it  depends  whether 
we  are  hard  on.  I have  worked  before  now  twelve  and  twelve : tlien  I used  to  fret  un  at  twelve 
rlorf  u>itVi/v,,r k . i.  . . t j 


night  and  worked  without  coming  home  before  dinner  next  day  at  one;  after  dinner  I used 
go  back  to  shop  and  fettle  bobbins,  wind  my  quills,  aud  do  other  little  odd  jobs,  then  went 
60  went  to  bed  at  about  six  or  seven.  I never  liked  that  work  because 

M hard  and  irregular;  in  the  day  time  we  had  company,  at  night  we  had  none.  In  the 
in  er  tis  very  cold  in  shop ; we  have  a bit  of  fire.  I bare  never  been  subjected  to  abuse  from 
e men  myself,  but  I have  often  heard  of  others  that  have.  We  should  never  go  of  our  own 
>c«j  we  go  because  we  are  obligated.  It  is  not  every  one  that  will  go,  but  wb**'  ’ 

W R 
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refuse  and  the  weaver  cannot  carrj’  his  work  into  the  warehouse,  he  gets  the  jucft  from 
master. 


muIcuI b Carter,  aged  13.  Examined  April  17  : 

8.  Sniven,  ^q.  I am  a drawer  for  Wm.  Crane,  who  works  for  Messrs.  Barber  and  Cole.  Have  been  em- 

ployed  three  years  ; I went  to  day-school  two  years,  and  go  to  Sunday  school  now.  I cjq 

No.  405-  read;  cannot  write;  I learnt  once,  but  have  forgotten  it  now.  lean  hem  and  sew;  I could  ^ 
not  make  my  own  frock ; I was  ne^'er  learnt  to  do  that ; my  mother  makes  them  for  me. 
father  was  a weaver,  hut  is  dead ; my  mother  goes  out  sewing ; there  are  eight  brothers  anj 
sisters  with  myself;  four  are  married  or  at  service,  four  are  at  home,  one  does  nothing,  the 
other  three  draw  ; we  earn  15j.  8d.  a-week,  which  supports  us  ; we  do  not  get  that^evefy  ir 
week,  somelimes  not  more  than  4j.,  except  what  my  mother  gets  besides.  I go  to  work  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  or  after,  and  come  home  before  or  after  nine  at  night;  for 
that  I get  4s.  8d. : half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  sometimes  for  break- 
fast ; I ^et  my  breakfast  about  twice  in  the  week  at  sliop ; we  have  no  tables,  or  chairs  to  sit 
on ; we  get  it  while  we  are  standing,  or  how  we  can.  I’hc  men  behave  middling  to  us ; they  h 
never  beat  us,  but  Wm.  Crane  sometimes  jaws  me,  and  swears  at  me,  and  wishes  me  in  Hell' 
that  is  when  I am  not  in  time  for  work  or  if  I am  nol  quick ; he  is  not  a veir  steady  man,  he 
gets  tipsy  sometimes ; he  is  not  regular  at  his  work  ; last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  he  never 
came  ni^  the  shop  ; he  was  out  drinking;  I saw  him  Thursday  night  quite  drunk.  I had 
to  stay  at  shop  all  day  until  it  got  dark  at  night,  and  then  went  home  without  doing  any  2o 
work ; he  had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  While  1 was  at  shop  I fettled  the  frames,  starched  the 
chain,  and  quilled ; when  I had  done  that  1 stayed  about  the  yard  and  factory.  1 dared  not 
go  away  lest  he  should  come.  I shall  be  obliged  to  work  harder  now  to  make  up  lost  time; 

I must  come  at  five  in  the  morning  and  cannot  leave  before  nine  at  night ; he  has  done  the 
same  before  three  or  four  times  within  these  three  months;  he  is  a married  man  and  lias  got 
one  child.  I have  worked  twelve  and  twelve  many  times;  I worked  twelve  and  twelve  for 
three  months  together  last  winter  in  the  hard  weatfier,  when  the  ice  and  snow  was  upon  the 
ground.  My  master  used  to  call  me  at  one  o’clock ; at  eight  o'clock  I had  my  breakfast, 
always  in  the  shop  ; I had  toast  and  coffee,  sometimes  with  butter,  sometimes  without.  I went 
home  to  dinner  at  one,  after  that  I went  back  to  shop  to  fettle  the  frames  and  wind  quills;  I JO 
then  went  home  about  four  o’clock,  got  some  tea,  and  went  to  bed  between  sis  and  seven, 
always  very  tired ; 1 did  not  like  that  nightwork,  and  would  never  have  it  again  if  I could 
help  it,  but  I must  if  my  master  wants  me ; if  I refused  to  go  I should  be  obliged  to  get 
another  place.  It  used  to  make  me  very  ill ; about  three  winters  ago  I did  the  same  thing 
and  got  cold  and  rheumatism,  and  was  laid  up  three  months.  35 


No.  406. 


Messrs.  George  and  Henry  Robinson’s  Carpet  Factory. 

No.  406.  Pf^illiam  Tyler,  aged  14.  Exainincd  A]>ril  17 : 

I draw  for  Samuel  Hill,  the  weaver,  at  Messrs.  Robinson’s  firm ; have  been  employed  ait 
years,  one  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the  rest  with  Mr.  Wutsoii  and  Mr.  Dobson.  I went  to  day- 
school  as  soon  as  1 could  walk,  and  comiiuicd  to  go  fur  five  or  six  years;  I go  to  Sunday  4t 
school  now  at  the  old  meeting;  my  father  is  a weaver  and  has  seven  of  us  at  home;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  old  meeting.  I can  read  very  well,  and  write  a little,  rather  a slow  hand.  I 
go  to  work  at  half-past  six,  sometimes  as  early  os  half-past  five,  but  very  seldom;  I have  never 
worked  much  twelve  and  twelve;  I get  home  at  nine  if  we  are  liard  on,clse  about  eight;  wiwn 
1 get  home  I get  my  supper,  and  read  a chapter  in  the  Testament;  father  gets  us  round ^ b 
table  and  has  family  prayer  ; we  are  all  very  regular  in  our  attendance  at  Sunday  worship; 
there  are  only  three  of  us  children  that  work  and  father;  father  weaves  a piece  in  nine  days; 
we  bring  in  about  15f.  a-week  in  good  work.  I had  bread  and  butter  and  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing ; had  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner  to-day  because  ’tis  Saturday.  I get  potatoes  and  bacon 
and  sometimes  meat  most  other  days.  Mother  lives  at  home  and  fettles*  the  house  andchil-  50 
dren.  1 like  my  work  very  well ; don’t  know  that  I should  like  anything  else  better. 


Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son’s  Carjiet  Manufactory. 

No.  407.  James  Porter,  aged  12.  Examined  April  19  : 

No.  407.  I am  a drawer  for  Timorhy  Loyd  at  Mr.  Dobson’s ; have  been  so  employed  five  years.  1 

draw  a point  loom ; I went  to  day-school  very  young,  and  can  read  and  write  a little.  Slj  55 
father  is  a master  baker  ; I goes  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  Our 
usual  hours  of  work  are  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nine  or  ten  at  night ; we  never  go 
six  as  we  have  to  go  through  the  private  passage  to  get  to  %vork,  and  master’s  servant  is  never 
up  before  tliat.  I have  worked  once  all  night;  nevermore.  I worked  then  because  the  work 
was  in  a hurry.  I never  worked  any  where  else  all  night.  I have  begun  as  early  else^cre  » 
as  four  in  the  morning  and  have  left  off  at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  when  we  have  been  haidoo 
for  the  fall ; those  hours  have  been  very  fatiguing  to  me ; I have  been  very  tired  when  I 
left  off,  and  have  been  glad  to  get  home  and  go  to  bed.  The  last  place  I was  at  I had  a 
bad  master,  who  work^  rae  late  hours ; when  he  had  fall  he  went  to  public-house  ami  ^ ^ 


* Looks  alter. 
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he  did  not  come  until  after  breakfast-time.  I was  oblj&ed  to  be  at  shop  although  he  was  not 
and  used  to  employ  my  time  by  putting  in  bobbins.  The  consequence  of  his  coming  so  late 
obliged  me  to  work  late  hours  at  night.  I left  him  on  that  account.  My  father  would  not  let 
I work  six  davs  in  the  week ; sometimes  am  obliged  to  play  for  bobbins,  and  orders. 

^ (Signed)  James  PoRTBB. 

No.  408.  Mary  Taylor,  aged  13.  Examined  April  19 : 

Iwork  for  Mr.  Dobson,  and  draw  for  John  Brown,  the  weaver  ; father  is  a weaver,  mother 
helps  father  ; I have  six  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  them  work  a drawing  but  one ; she  is  at 
sernce.  I get  3j.  8d.  a week;  I should  get  As.  6d.  a-week  if  I drawed  by  myself;  but  mis- 
n tress  helps  me.  I went  to  day-school,  and  now  go  to  Simday  school.  I can  read,  but  cannot 
write  but  very  little ; I go  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  seven,  eight,  or 
ten;  out  of  that  I gel  three  parts  of  an  hour,  sometimes  more,  for  both  meals.  I take  my 
meals  at  home,  and  get  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  and  potatoes  and  meat  for  dinner  every  day  ; 
sometimes  a drop  of  ale.  I have  never  worked  twelve  and  twelve,  but  have  got  up  between 
two  and  three  to  go  when  we  are  hard  on.  I am  always  very  tired  when  I go  home  ; some- 
” limes  I feel  it  is  too  long;  on  fall  mornings  I can  hardly  stand.  I get  the  same  wages  whether 
I work  little  or  much. 

(Signed)  Mary  Taylor. 


Messrs.  Newcomb  and  Son’s  Carpet  Factory. 

.jj  No.  409.  Jesse  Perks,  aged  17.  Examined  April  19 ; 

I draw  for  my  father  ; have  been  employed  ever  since  I was  ten  years  old.  I went  to  No-  409. 

school  before  that  at  St.  George’s  national  school.  I go  to  Sunday  school  now ; I can  read, 
and  write  pretty  fairish  ; I have  worked  for  many  other  weavers  besides  my  father,  and  at 
different  manufactories,  but  mostly  at  our  own  firm,  that  is,  where  I work  now.  The  practice 
4^  in  all  was  the  same.  1 usually  go  to  work  at  six  in-the  morning  and  leave  ut  nine  at  night ; 
out  of  that  we  have  had  two  hours  and  a half  for  meals  ; we  have  deviated  at  times  from  those 
hwiTs,  for  sometimes  we  go  at  four  anti  leave  at  ten ; that  b at  the  fall,  on  a Thtjrsday  or  on 
Saturday  ; master  has  three  days  a-week  taking  in.  Once  or  twice  I have  worked  twelve  and 
twelve  with  Mr.  Newcomb,  but  1 never  did  before;  there  are  only  twelve  pei'sons  in  the  same 
suite  of  rooms  with  me  ; the  weavers  have  always  behaved  very  well  to  us  drawers.  I have 
never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  them.  My  wages,  if  I was  drawing  for  anybody  else 
but  my  father,  would  be  6#.  a-week.  I draw  the  “ combre”  loom;  that  is  heavier  than  the 
jioint,  and  requires  a stronger  boy. 


National  Day  ScKool,  for  Boys. — (Old  ClmrcTi.) 

3i  No.  410.  JVilliam  Harvey  Fletcher,  aged  27. 

I have  been  appointed  the  master  of  this  school  three  years ; was  trained  for  qualillca-  '•lo- 

tion at  the  Blue  Coat  School  at  Walsall ; we  have  270  hoys  borne  on  the  books,  out  of 
which  186  attend  daily;  their  instruction  consists  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithnietic, 

»hich  is  taught  in  classes  on  the  Madras  or  Bell’s  system.  About  four-fiths  of  the  whole 
40  are  the  children  of  weavers,  or  of  some  one  of  the  branches  of  carpet  manufacturing;  the 
others  of  various  trades  and  callings.  I do  not  observe  any  marked  physical  diCTercncc  in 
them ; they  are  all  very  well  in  health  ; their  clothing  is  as  good  as  any  other  children  in 
manufacluring  districts ; they  attend  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  twelve;  come 
again  at  two  and  leave  at  five.  The  school-room  was  built  by  subscription  in  1817,  and 
45  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  proceeds  of  a collection  at  the  clturcli  after 
a sermon.  The  children  pay  nothing ; everything,  such  as  slates,  copy-books,  pens,  and 
pencils,  arc  found  them  ; the  admission  is  restricted  from  five  years  of  age  to  tweVe  years. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  we  have  any  so  old  as  twelve,  as  they  are  taken  long  before  tliat  to 
work  in  the  factories,  or  to  assist  for  a time  their  families  in  drawing  wires  and  tying  on 
30  bobbins.  1 think  it  would  be  better  for  the  children  if  they  had  the  opportunities  of 
remaining  under  tuition  longer.  We  have  no  industrial  schools  or  playgrounds. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  FLEtcuiiR. 


Town  oP 
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Lady  Huntingdoa’s  Sunday  Scliool. 

No.  411.  Mr.  William  Collins,  aged  43.  Examined  April  11  and 
55  l am  the  superintendent  of  the  boys’  Sunday-school;  we  have  240  on  the 
5*  118  boys  and  13  teachers ; 122  girls  with  15  teachers ; wc  leach  in  cli 

or  eight,  each  class  having  a teacher.  The  instmetion  consists  in  Scriptui 
^ catechisms,  no  writing;  we  commence  the  duties  by  prayer  and  s- 

before  the  conclusion,  a short  address.  They  meet  at  nine  o’clock  in  th 
60  ana  public  worship  at  u quarter  past  ten  ; meet  again  in  the  afternoon 

tea  up  for  their  homes  at  four.  We  adroit  them  as  young  as  five,  and  contii 
long  as  they  like  to  remain  with  us.  The  teaching  is  gratuitous,  the  teachen 

RS 
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No.  411. 


of  the  labouring  classes  ; the  minister’s  two  daughters  talce  a class.  The  children  m V 
some  progress  in  learning  ; many  that  come  cannot  read  at  all  at  first,  but  on  leam 
read  tno  Testament  or  Bible.  I do  not  think  that  they  ai*e  generally  healthy  in 
ance,  particularly  those  working  in  the  spinning  tnilb,  and  especially  the 
They  are  generally  very  clean,  but  not  well  clothed.  Many  absent  tnemselves  for  warn  f 
clothing,  in  the  morning  particularly.  1 think  this  is  often  consequent  upon  the  ^ 
duct  of  parents  in  some  instances,  and  more  so  Uian  in  agricultural  districts,  where  I bw 
formerly  resided,  in  other  cases  from  the  fiuctuolions  of  trade,  and  in  others  their  poreru  j 
have  generally  found  that  as  trade  has  revived  our  schools  fill.  I have  often  visited  th 
habitations  of  parents,  and  have  found  them  clean  and  as  comfortable  as  theiv  circnmstancei 
would  admit;  they  show  a parental  regard  and  affection  for  them.  We  find  that  those  ^ 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  us  on  Sunday  show  the  greatest  solicitude  for  then-  R 
is  those  who  do  not,  in  which  we  find  the  moat  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

I am  also  the  master  of  the  day-school,  in  which  we  have  30  boys,  and  46  girls  governed 
W a mistress.  This  is  supported  by  the  weekly  payments  of  chiidren  of  from  2d.  to6d  i* 
The  girls  pay  only  2rf.  Wo  have  neither  endowment,  yearly  contributions,  or  sermons  * 
My  salary  is  dependent  on  these  payments,  the  annual  amount  being  altogether  uncertain 
I had  13^  pupils  at  one  time,  but  since  that  six  schools  have  been  opened.  1 have  some 
othei*  occupation  besides,  or  I could  not  make  it  answer.  The  boys  are  taught  wiitine 
and  arithmetic ; the  girls  hemming,  sowing,  marking,  reading,  and  writing.  They  come  » 
at  nine  and  leave  at  twelve ; again  at  two  and  leave  at  four  in  the  winter  and  6vemdie 
summer. 


Indepeudent  CKapel  Day  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

No.  412.  Mr.  Thomas  Baylis,  aged  40.  E.xamined  April  13 : 

No.  412.  1 have  been  the  master  of  this  school  four  years.  We  arc  supported  bytheanmulij 

subscriptions  of  the  congregation,  together  with  a small  endowment  of  301.,  and  theanmul 
sermon,  as  well  as  by  the  weekly  payments  of  Id.  and  Id.  of  the  children,  amounting  ia 
the  whole  to  160.  The  master  of  the  boys’ school  and  mistress  of  the  girls’ receive  thepraee 
of  the  children,  with  50Z.and  20/.  in  addition  as  their  salary ; fifty  of  the  girls  and  four  of  the 
boys  are  clothed  with  the  remainder.  The  instruction  consists  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith-  % 
metic;  the  mistress  Lnstimcts  the  girls  in  addition  sewing,  hemming,  and  other  needlewrk. 
There  arc  92  girls  and  106  boys  on  tho  books ; but  of  this  number  130  can  read  and  60 
write  ; they  are  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  great  majority  are  the  children 
of  weavci’s,  and  on  account  of  the  system  of  pushing  on  orders,  they  are  employed  by  their 
parents  to  assist  as  (what  is  tecimically  called)  steamer.'! ; they  are  also  taken  very  early  to  tO 
work  now,  especially  to  what  arc  called  machine  or  card-looms  (Jacquards),  and  are  con- 
sequently deprived  of  the  oppfwtunities  tliat  tlicy  would  otherwise  have  of  acquiring 
education.  We  enforce  cleanliness  as  much  as  we  can.  My  opinion  of  the  cb»- 
racLers  of  the  children  in  the  place  generally  is  thmt  they  are  very  dull,  and  viciouB 
and  immoral.  Their  constant  association  with  their  brothers  or  sisters  in  tho  mills  sad  ti 
factories  would  make  them  so.  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tho  measure  that  nu 
proposed  for  the  education  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  people  when  before  the  House, 
and  am  of  opinion,  judging  from  what  1 know  of  tliis  place,  that  unless  there  be  some  pr^ 
vious  legislation  that  would  prevent  children  from  being  sent  to  work  at  so  early  au  age 
as  they  go  now,  it  would  be  uaelcss.  ^ 


No.  413. 


No.  413.  Rohert  JPilkinson,  Relieving  Officer,  Kidderminster  Union.  Exs- 
mined  April  16 : 

I am  the  relievingofficerof  this  Union, and  have  held  the  appointment  four  years. 
never  occupied  as  an  operative,  manufacturer,  or  overseer,  in  the  factories.  In  my®"'*  ^ 
as  relieving  officer  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  physical  Mndi- 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  In  tho  first  place,  1 have  generally  found  laeir 
houses  very  filthy,  the  parents  do  not  show  much  regard  for  the  comforts  or  cleanliness  o 
themselves  or  children,  or  do  they  appear  to  show  much  anxiety  for  their  educational  improve 
ment  by  sending  them  to  day-schools  when  young.  I do  not  look  upon  weavers,  who  cons  - 
tute  the  great  proportion  of  working  people,  as  either  very  industrious  or  sober  men  i 
are  very  poor ; but  I look  upon  their  extreme  poverty  as  the  effect  arising  out  ot  t a 
habits  of  drunkenness ; a great  number  of  them  frequent  the  beer-shops.  Bastardy  « 
very  constant  occurrence  in  the  town,  and  thought  indifferently  about;  the  women 
^ve  birth  to  illegitimate  children  are  mostly  the  draw  girls  ; tlie  opportunities  ^ 

them  at  the  shops  at  night  have  contributed  to  it.  1 have  known  as  many  as  , 

who  have  been  delivered  as  parish  patients  within  the  last  nine  months;  but  there 
vast  number  of  others  delivered  in  the  town  that  do  not  seek  relief,  and  are 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  I have  often  heard  parents  complain  of  the  system  of  wur  s 
by  night.  « 

(Signed)  Robert  Wil-HR*®' 
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CARD-SHOPS  IN  AND  NEAR  HALIFAX  AND  BRADFORD. 

Messrs.  Jabies  Rovston,  Son,  & Co.,  Cnid  Setters,  Halifax. 

No.  414.  Sarah  Dearden,  aged  16.  May  4 : 

I wind  bobbins,  I have  wound  bobbins  nearly  three  years;  Mr.  Royston  employs  me;  Card-shops, 
before  that  E set  cards  for  my  mother,  who  took  in  work  at  home  ; I began  doing  that  when  Hadifaji,  &c. 

I was  nuite  a child ; I never  went  to  day-school ; I have  been  nearly  eight  years  at  a Sunday-  — 

school-  I can  read  very  well;  I can  write  a little,  they  taught  me  writing  on  the  week-day  coli«cUd°by 

evening  at  the  Sunday-school;  I come  to  work  at  half-past  6 a.m,;  I leave  work  at  7 p.m.  ; s.  S.  5crtwn,  Esq. 

there  are  some  of  us  i-emain  after  7 ; I go  home  to  breakfast.,  am  allowed  lialf  an  hour,  and  

to  one  hour  for  dinner,  which  I go  home  also  to  take ; there  is  also  half  an  hour  allowed  for  No.  414. 

^ tea  • I never  do  night-work ; the  doors  are  always  shut  at  7 o’clock  ; I get  upon  the  average 
6s.  a-tveek;  I am  paid  by  the  piece,  a penny  a pound ; I cannot  say  exactly  what  weight  of 
bobbins  I wind ; I am  always  very  well  in  health  ; there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ivork 
fatiguing.  (Signed)  Sarah  Dearden. 

15  There  are  eight  girls  employed  in  this  department. 

No.  415.  TVilliam  Richardson,  May  4: 

I run  errands  sometimes,  and  set  cards,  and  do  little  odd  jobs;  I have  been  employed  No.  415. 
here  three  years;  I went  to  school  [the  British  School]  before  I camo  here;  I don’t  know 
hew  lon» ; I cannot  read— I cannot  write  ; they  taught  me  to  spell  and  read  the  Testament ; 

20  I was  taught  by  monitors  ; they  were  older  than  I was,  and  could  read  and  write  vei-y  well ; 

I oo  to  Sunday-school  at  Harrison-road ; I come  to  work  at  half  past  6 and  go  home  at  7 ; I 
cmnot  work  here  if  I would,  after  7 o’clock,  because  the  doors  are  shut  up  ; I have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  I get  3«.  6d.  a-week; 
mother  gives  me  sometimes  porridge,  sometimes  tea  for  breakfast,  and  meat  and  potatoes  for 
25  dinner,  sometimes  meal  with  bread ; I go  to  an  cvenitig-school  when  I get  home  and  learn  to 
write ; my  health  is  always  very  good  ; , I have  not  been  sick  for  the  last  twelve  montlis  ; card- 
sftting  does  not  hurt  my  eyes;  John  Fox  overlooks  us  in  the  room;  lie  never  beats  me  unless 
I want  it;  I like  my  work  very  tvcll. 

No.  416.  John  Holden.  May  4 : 

30  I have  been  a wire-drawer  a little  short  of  a year — before  that  I helped  my  father  to  dress  No.  415. 
wire  better  than  three  years ; I like  drawing  wire  best;  before  that  1 went  to  day-school ; I 
can  read  very  well  and  write  ; I to  Sunday-school  at  St.  J ames’s  church  ; I come  to  work 
at  6 o'clock  and  leave  at  7 ; two  hours  are  deducted  for  meals ; I am  paid  by  the  week,  and 
earn  5s. ; always  in  regular  work ; my  father  is  a finisher  oft)  and  works  ou  the  same  pre- 
35  raises ; he  is  a steady  man  and  attends  regularly  at  church;  I do  not  know  wliat  he  earns  ; I 
have  two  brothers,  one  is  a wire-drawer,  the  other  a book-keeper,  all  in  reralar  employ  ; I 
am  very  healthy,  very  well,  never  met  with  any  accidents  by  tllo  machinery ; 1 Lave  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cleaning,  and  is  not  cleaned  except  when  stauding. 

(Signed)  John  Holden. 


to  Joseph  Mallison,  Card-maker,  York-street,  Halifax. 

No.  417.  James  Dearden,  aged  8.  May  4 : 

I sct.cards  ; there  are  22  children  working  in  the  same  room  with  me  ; I have  beeu  at  work 
better  than  two  years ; I never  went  to  d^-school ; 1 go  to  Sunday-school  at  Hanover 
Chapel ; I can  read  an  easy  spelling-book ; I come  to  work  at  seven  o'clock,  sometimes  before  - 
45  I go  home  at  eight  o'clock ; I have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast ; I go  to  dinner  at  twelve  and 
slop  an  hour ; I set  1500  fine  teeth  and  1600  coarse  teeth  for  a halfpemiy ; I can  earn  4d. 
a-<lay ; 1 cannot  tell  how  much  that  is  a-week ; I give  the  money  to  my  mother ; I carry  it 
liometoher;  my  father  is  a maker-up;  mother  takes  care  of  my  four  brolliers  and  sisters ; I 

Eet  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  meat  fur  diuncr;  the  work  does  not 
urt  me  at  all. 


Mr.  Heaps,  Hopwood-lane. 

No.  418.  Emma  Homer,  aged  10.  May  4 : 

I have  been  a card-setter  four  years ; I never  worked  before  I went  to  a day-school ; I can 
read  pretty  well,  but  cannot  write  ; I go  to  the  sc^uare  chapel  Sunday-school ; my  father  is  a 
55  presser,  works  for  Mr.  Barraclough;  I come  to  work  at  seven  o’clock  A.M.,  and  sic  till  half 
eight ; then  I go  home  to  breakfast,  and  stay  half  an  hour — then  I come  back  and  sit  till 
all  past  twelve — I come  back  at  half  past  one,  and  sit  till  I have  done  my  work,  sometimes 
nve  0 clock,  sometimes  seven ; I earn  5d.  a-d-ay  ; I work  by  the  piece ; I set  1400  teeth  for  a 
b wpenny ; I give  my  earnings  to  my  mother ; she  finds  me  in  clothes  And  food  ; she  sometimes 
W fives  me  a penny  on  Saturday ; I draw  the  money ; I get  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  meat 
potatoes  for  dinner;  I always  get  enough ; there  are  26  of  us  working  in  the  same  room ; 

is  going  seven  years  of  age — the  oldest,  Charles  Hemmingway,  is  14 ; E am  very 
when  I go  home  at  niglit ; I would  rather  Work  twelve  hours  a-day,  because  E like  tbe 
'*ork ; I do  house-work  When  i get  homo. 

pwlBriov  Bpitiitl  curvature,  ftiuhiaj  frsm  the  pnsiliott  to  Which  she  tliyo  worSt 


No.  418. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


No.  419.  0^Uia7n  Hanson,  aged  11.  May  4 : 

I have  worked  here  two  years,  I never  worked  at.  auyihlng  else.  I come  to  work  at  seven 
and  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner.  _ I leave  work  at.  from  five  to  seven 
o’clock  P.M.  I have  attended  a day-school  for  a year  before  _ 1 began  card-setting.  I cannot 
read ; I go  to  Sunday-school,  have  gone  half  a year.  I receive  ray  wages  myself,  and  give  it 
my  mother,  witli  whom  I live.  I get  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  sometimes  bread  andmOk  ^ 
for  dinner,  sometimes  meat  and  potatoes.  I have  one  brother  who  sets  cards,  and  two  sisters 
who  go  to  school ; my  father  is  a shoemaker.  I am  sometimes  tired  when  I go  home  at 
night,  hut  am  seldom  poorly.  I can  earn  a-day,  and  sot  1400  teeth  for  a halfijenny.  J 
have  holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  holidays  on  all  fast-days. 

This  boy  had  slight  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  as  had  also  two  others  in  the  same  room, 


John  Tiffany,  Lister-lane. 

No.  420.  Jonathan  JVild,  aged  10 : 

No.  420.  I have  been  above  a year  a card-setter,  I never  worked  at  anything  else  before.  I went 

to  day-school  two  years  since  for  a few  weeks  ; can  read  an  easy  spelling-book;  I hare  at-  \- 
I ended  Sunday-sehool  three  years.  I come  to  work  at  seven  o’clock  iji  the  morning,  and  have  ^ 
my  breakfast  brought  to  me  : I slay  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  dinner,  just  as  I clroose,  and 
I leave  my  work  at  dark,  about  eight  o’clock.  I can  earn  3rf.  a-day ; I give  my  wages  to  my 
mother,  with  whom  I live.  I get  coffee  and  bread  for  breakfast,  and  meat  and  potatoes  for 
dinner.  I have  holiday  on  all  fust-days,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I never  feel  tired  when  •)>■) 
I go  home  at  night ; I like  card-setting  very  well.  I should  like  to  go  to  a night-school,  but  ' 
my  father  has  been  very  poorly,  and  has  four  of  us  to  keep,  and  I am  the  only  one  who  works' 
my  youngest  brother  goes  to  day-school. 


Mr.  Rastrick  Collins’s  Card-setting  Shop,  Brighouse. 

No.  421.  Mart/  Pratt,  aged  8.  May  5 ; ,, 

No.  421.  I set  for  Rastrick  Collins;  I liave  been  here  about  six  montlis.  I went  to  day-school  at  * 

Grace  Shaw’s  before  that,  don’t  know  how  long.  I can  read  a little  bit,  I cannot  write;  I go 
to  Sunday-school  at  the  old  uns’  [Methodists’]  every  Sunday.  1 came  to  work  at  quarter-past 
seven  this  morning,  I don’t  know  what  time  I shall  go  homo  to  night,  because  I don’t  know 
when  I shall  get  my  work  done.  I work  by  the  hundred,  and  can  set  1200  o’  them  that  I 3a 
am  agate  on  now,  and  get  a halfpenny  for  it;  I can  earn  a-day.  I go  to  breakfast  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  stay  a quarter  of  an  hour;  I go  to  dinner  at  half-past  12,  and  stop  an  hour; 

I go  to  tea  after  I have  done  work.  I got  potatoes  and  bacon  for  dinner  yostorday;  I go  with- 
out dinner  sometimes,  I am  sure  I do,  because  my  mother  isn’t  at  home,  she  goes  cut  a-wash- 
ing.  I am,  in  very  good  health.  35 

No.  422.  Joseph,  Elizaheth,  Eliza,  and  Ellen  Hopwood,  aged  9,  10,  13,  and 
16,  respectively  (one  family).  May  5 : 

No.  42'i.  We  arc  all  card-setters  for  Rastrick  Collins ; we  all  camo  together  about  a year  and  a half 

ago.  Father  is  a hatter,  mother  lives  at  homo.  None  of  us  have  ever  been  to  day-school,  all 
of  us  go  to  Sunday-school,  but  neither  of  us  can  read  or  write.  Wo  come  to  work  at  half-past  4l) 
six,'  and  leave  at  half-past  six,  sometimes  an  hour,  at  other  times  an  hour  before;  we  all  go 
home  to  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  and  got  porridge  and  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter; 
we  get  enough,  but  sometimes  ’tis  bad  butter ; for  dinner  we  got  meat  and  potatoes,  ’tis  seldom 
we  miss  that,  we  take  an  hour  for  it ; we  go  to  tea  when  wo  have  done  work.  We  have  so  much 
work  to  do,  and  do  it  by  the  hundred ; we  can  set  eleven  and  a half  hundred  for  a halfpenny,  45 
sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen ; in  regular  work  we  draw  7s.  or  8j.  ; when  irregular  it  is  not 
move  than  3.f.  Or  4s.  The  work  agrees  with  us  all,  except  Eliza,  it  gives  her  a pain  in  the 
head  from  stooping. 

^hese  (foildren  were  all  healthy  and  clean,  but  neither  could  read  nor  write. 


Messrs.  Camm  and  Company,  Card-tooth  Makers,  Clifton,  Dewsbury.  so 
No.  423.  Mary  Berry,  aged  16.  May  5 : 

I have  been  a card-grinder  two  years  last  Christmas,  before  that  I was  card-setter  for  three 
or  four  years.  I never  went  to  day-school,  but  went  to  Sunday-school  at  Clifton ; I can  red 
pretty  well,  and  write  a little  bit;  I can.  sew  a bit,  but  could  not  make  my  own  dress,  I could 
make  my  apron.  There  are  a good  number  of  girls  and  women  working  in  the  same  mom  55 
with  me;  only  one  man,  no  boys.  We  all  come  to  work  at  eight  o’clock,  and  leave  at  half- 
past seven,  out  of  that  we  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  We  aro 
all  paid  by  the  piece  or  pound;  I can  make  or  point  between  two  or  three  pounds  a-day,  b**J 
the  weight  will  depend  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  teeth;  I earned  6ii.  a-pound,  and  pointed 
fourteen  pounds  last  week.  I live  at  home  with  my  mother,  but  always  get  my  dinner  upw  O') 
the  works,  because  I live  away  off,  more  than  a mile.  I have  never  suffered  from  cougj 
from  the  dust,  I Itave  never  known  others  suffer  from  it.  I like  my  occupation  very  well.  A 
have  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  two  are  wire-drawem,  one  a card-setter,  and  two  go  to  school. 

(Signed)  Mari:  Berry. 

No.  424.  Hannah  Briggs,  aged  15.  May  5 : t 

I am  a- pointer,  have  worked  two  years;  was  a card-setter  before  that  for  four  years;  i 
like  grinding  or  pointing  best.  I never  went  to  day-school,  I go  to  Sunday-school  at  has- 
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C.«.nn-sHOP3, 

IJ  A1.XFAX,  &C. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
. S.  Scriven,  Esq. 

No.  419. 
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"cli  Chapel  school ; I can  read  a little  bit,  not  much,  I cannot  write ; I can  hem  and  sow, 
but  could  not  make  my  dress.  I come  to  work  with  all  tho  rest  of  tha  people  at  eight  o’clock, 
aid  leave  at  half-past  seven,  go  home  an  hour  for  dinner ; the  work  docs  not  hurt  me,  I have 
never  knonn  others  suffer  from  the  dust.  The  overlooker  never  uses  bad  language  to  us,  or 
nunishes  us  in  any  way.  I can  earn  7s.  a-week,  which  I carry  home  to  my  mother,  she  gives 
nieW.  out  to  buy  clothes  with;  we  get  plenty  of  holidays,  more  than  we  want  sometimes. 


CAaD-tHOP«, 
HAXirAX,  &c. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.  S.  SertvsR,  Esq. 

No.  434. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hallid.\y’s  Card-setting  Shop,  Dob,  Royd,  Stainland. 

No.  425.  Josejph  HalHday,  aged  45,  May  7 : 

1 am  a card-maker,  have  been  so  employed  24  years,  and  wag  brought  up  in  my  childhood  No.  425. 
’0  as  a card-setter;  at  that  time  there  was  a greater  proportion  of  children  employed  than  now, 
the  number  has  been  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  [Dyer’s  patent];  these 
machines  are  now  hecoming  very  general,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  children  have  not  half 
enough  work  to  do,  and  their  wages  are  extremely  reduced.  It  matters  little  to  me  whether 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  their  hours  of  labour  or  not,  as  in  that  event  I should  send  thorn 
15  all  to  their  homes ; I have  1 1 , including  those  of  my  own,  employed,  and  their  united  earnings 
for  the  last  10  weeks  have  not  yielded  me40j. ; the  youngest  that  I have  is  seven,  the 
oldest  is  15.  Out  of  the  whole  I do  not  think  there  is  one  that  does  not  go  to  Sunday-school  j 
I am  a teacher  myself  at  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school.  My  opinion  is,  Aat  children  under  10 
years  of  age  ought  never  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  a-day,  because  youth  ought  not  to 
ii)  be  too  closely  confined,  however  easy  the  work;  the  position  children  take  in  card-setting 
turns  them  a little  awry  sometimes,  but  not  to  injure  their  health,  they  have  not  enough  to  do 
for  that.  If  there  was  ]plenty  many  are  disposed  to  over-work  them.  It  is  often  now  the 
case  that  children  come  for  something  to  do,  and  I am  obliged  to  refuse  them,  when  I know 
they  wont  bread  to  eat. 

.j3  (Signed)  Joskph  Hallidat. 

lu  this  room  there  were  11  children ; 8 could  read  very  well,  3 could  not  at  all ; none  could  write. 

All  appeared  healthy  and  cheerful. 


Mrs.  Neiaon’s  Card  Shop,  Wharley. 

No.  426.  Sarah  Greenwood,  aged  11.  May  14  : 

3U  I set  cards  for  Mrs.  Nelson ; have  been  employed  three  years.  I come  to  work  at  half-past  No.  435. 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  work  at  six  in  the  evening,  sometimes  seven  when  I am  not. 
forward  in  my  work.  I get  my  breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butler  before  I come,  and 
go  home  to  dinner  with  all  the  rest  at  half-past  twelve  ; I stop  homo  to  dinner  half  an  hour  ; 

I do  not  leave  again  at  tea-time ; from  seven  or  half-past  in  tho  morning  until  six  or  seven  at 
3j  night  1 sit  upon  the  low  stool  sctdng  cards,  with  only  ' half  an  hour  for  dinner.  I get 
5>/.  a-day,  and  for  diat  I set  15,000  teeth ; it  makes  my  back  ache  ; 1 am  always  very  tired 
after  a long  day.  There  are  15  children  working  with  me;  none  arc  deformed  or  sickly 
except  one  [Chorea]. 


Name. 

Age. 

BesJ. 

Write. 

Sarah  Greenwood  . . 

Yeets.  Months. 

11  9 

Yes. 

No. 

Susan  Lound  .... 

10 

No. 

No. 

Mary  Utley  «... 

9 

Yes. 

No. 

Anna  Nelson  .... 

7 

9 

No. 

No. 

James  Nelson  .... 

12 

9 

No. 

No. 

Joseph  Hirst  .... 

11 

6 

Yes. 

No. 

Thomas  Hirst  .... 

9 

G 

Yea. 

No. 

John  Naylor  .... 

12 

No. 

No. 

James  Turner  .... 

12 

6 

No. 

No. 

Alfred  Greenwood  . 

10 

6 

No. 

Samuel  MelsoD  . . . 

9 

6 

No. 

Thomas  Scholefield 

9 

7 

No. 

No. 

■Wesllev  Turner 

10 

6 

No. 

No. 

1 Joseph  Naylor  .... 

g 

10 

No. 

No. 

Mrs.  Frith’s  Card-setting  Sliop,  Wharley. 

No.  427.  Harriet  Woods,  aged  8.  May  14 : 

I am  a card-setter  for  Mrs.  Frith,  I have  been  employed  two  years;  I come  to  work  wititer  No.  427. 

and  summer  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  leave  work  at  eight  at  night ; I get  hiy  breakfast 
wore  I come,  and  go  home  to  dinner  at  one  ; I stop  at  homo  an  hour;  I do  not  get  any  tea 
until  I get  home  at  night ; I get  potatoes  and  bread  for  dinaer,  and  bread  and  coffee  for  tea. 

® j Sunday-school  sometimes;  grandmother  receives  my  wages  every  Saturday  night ; I 
don  t know  wl^t  I get,  mistress  says  she  pays  me  If.  6tf.  when  I addle  it.  All  tfie  children 
working  with  me  come  and  go  when  1 do. 

All  these  children  are  well  formed  and  healthy.  They  work  in  a healthy  and  elevated  situatioB. 
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Card-shops, 
Halipax,  &c. 

Evidence 
rollected  by 
S.  S.  Scrtven,  Esq. 

No.  427. 


I exomincd  all  these  children  in  presence  of  Mr.  Holroyd  and  Mr.  Marcliant;  uol  one  coiiiil  rca'I 
or  write,  but  go  to  Sunday-sciiool. 

Mary  Ratcliffe’s  Card  Shop,  Wharley  Edge. 

No.  428.  Hannah  Stans  field,  aged  9.  May  14: 

No.  428.  I have  been  «a  card-setter  a year  and  a half  j I come  to  work  at  half-past  seven,  and  go  htmw  • 

at  eight  at  night ; I get  niy  breakfast  before  1 come,  and  go  to  dinner  at  a quarter  past  twelve, 
and  stop  until  one ; 1 get  jiotUiug  then  until  I have  done  work ; I get  4d.  a-day  when  I am  a 
full  work,  and  set  1500  teeth  for  a lialfpeiiny.  All  the  rest  of  tlic  children  do  as  I do ; ilietii 
are  27  of  ns. 


Name. 

S'. 

Itund. 

AVrile. 

H.  Stansfield  . 

Years. 

9 

Ulunthii. 

2 

No. 

No. 

Elizabeth  Mills  . 

8 

6 

No. 

No. 

Lydy  Garnett  . . 

f) 

9 

No. 

No. 

Jane  llatcliltu  . 

U) 

10 

Yes. 

No. 

Sarah  Turner  . 

10 

S 

Yes. 

No. 

Elizabeth  Tattursall 

10 

1 

No. 

No. 

George  Stanfiekl  . 

10 

8 

No. 

No. 

Aaron  Sutclitfc 

10 

1 

No. 

No. 

John  Mitchell 

10 

(> 

No. 

No. 

Emanuel  Turner  . 

11 

G 

Yes. 

No. 

Thomas  Scott 

12 

G 

No. 

No. 

John  Naylor  . 

10 

10 

Yes. 

No. 

John  Sotncrsclae.s 

9 

i) 

Yes. 

No. 

William  Buckley  . 

11 

9 

No. 

No. 

Charles  Greenwood 

1') 

8 

No. 

No. 

William  Greenwood 

9 

■ 3 

Yes. 

No. 

Jos.  Birdwbistd  . 

a 

No. 

No. 

Jos.  Whittaker 

7 

5 

No. 

No. 

VVilliam  Mitehell  . 

U 

10 

No. 

No. 

Francis  SutcHft' 

9 

5 

Yes. 

No. 

.All  tlicse  were  examined  in  presence  of  Mr.  Qolroyd  and  Mr.  Marchunt,  surgeon.  They  were  well  jj 
funned  and  healthy. 

Mrs.  Mary  Nicols’s  Card-setting  Shop,  Churchyard,  Halifax. 

No.  429.  Matilda  Holden,  aged  10.  May  17  : 

No.  429.  I set  cards  for  Mrs.  Nicols  j have  been  employed  about  two  years  j I never  went  to 

school ; I go  to  Sunday-school ; I cannot  read  or  write  ; I come  to  work  sometimes  at  seven  iu  jj 
the  morning,  sometimes  at  half- past  eight ; I get  my  breakfast  before  I come,  and  have  coff«, 
or  tea,  and  bread;  I go  home  in  the  evening  at  six  o’clock,  and  am  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner; 

I do  not  always  take  an  hour,  sometimes  only  half  an  hour,  it  depends  how  forward  I am  in  mv 
■work;  I have  got  to  earn  4d.  a-day  when  tlierc  is  work  to  be  done,  which  is  not  always,  and 
lor  this  4d.  I have  to  set  6000  teeth  a-day  of  coarse  and  fine ; I sit  upon  a low  stool  all  the  30 
time  to  do  it;  ■!  am  never  tired  when  I go  home. 

In  this  room  there  were  14  children,  three  having  sore  eyes  and  one  lateral  curvature  of  the  dor» 
vertebre. 


Name. 

Age. 

Rsnd. 

Wiiti:. 

Harriet  Woods 

Yarvrs. 

S 

Months. 

No. 

No. 

Lydia  Wilkinson  . 

9 

3 

No. 

No. 

Mary  Senior  .... 

8 

No. 

No. 

Mary  Thomas  .... 

S 

No. 

No. 

Jeremiah  Thoma.s 

10 

6 

No. 

No. 

Henry  Horsficld  . 

8 

10 

No. 

No. 

Joseph  Tatum  . . 

13 

No. 

No. 

James  Wilkinson  . 

10 

6 

No. 

No. 

Samuel  Ogden 

11* 

No. 

No. 

James  Fowlds 

7 

6 

No. 

No. 

John  Tattcrsall 

8 

3 

No. 

No. 

Izakiah  Thomas  . 

10 

a 

No. 

No. 

John  Dawson 

11 

3 

No. 

No. 

Mrs.  Bribrly’s  Card-setting  Shop,  Halifax. 

No.  430.  James  Mitchell, -Agiid  11.  May  17; 

No.  4.to.  I have  been  a card-setter  for  Mrs.  Briefly  four  years  and  upwards  j I come  to  work  at 

o’clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  five,  six,  and  seven,  it  depends  upon  my  work ; I liave  1»“ 
sore  eyes  about  a year,  the  work  makes  them  woi-se  ; my  crooked  back  is  caused  by  my 
and  so  U my  potty  belly;  I never  went  to  day-school;  I do  go  to  Sunday-school ; I can  reaU> 
but  cannot  write ; I earn,  when  Tm  in  full  work.  Is.  9d.  a-week,  and  set  for  that  5S, 800  team  » 
B*Week. 

In  this  rooftt  thwa  vmra  flftesn  children  under  fifteen  yeaiii  of  aire  | but  of  thd  number  wW 

Av'e  with  lore  •y«A.aatl  8A«  vlith  apinai  citwature  piMiirlai-iyi 
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Children’s  Employment  Commission. 


report  by  Leonard  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  the  Employment  of  Children 
and  Young  Persons  in  Manufactures  in  the  Counties  of  JDoi-set,  Devon,  and 
Somerset,  and  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  on  the  actual  State,  CoiKlitioii,  and 
Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young  Persons. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 

Gentlemen, 

1. 1 HAVE  thought  it  most  convenient  to  follow,  ininy  Report,  the  arrangement  Manufacturbs, 
pursued  in  the  printed  Instructions  of  the  Boju’d ; and  to  make  some  geueral  remarks  E^olInd 
under  each  of  the  twelve  heads  into  which  these  are  divided.  1 merely  rcnmrk 
here,  that  it  has  been  my  wish  to  supply  evidence  jis  much  varied  as  my  oj)por-  Report  by 
tunities  would  admit,  and  to  produce  aventge  examples  of  the  condition  of  tlie  Sieintrt. 

children  and  young  jMjrsons  who  were  tlie  subjects  of  the  investigation,  rather  than 
extreme  and  remarlcable  cases. 

I — Age  and  Number. 

2. 1 have,  in  the  course  of  my  tour  of  iuvestigaitioii  into  the  employments  and  con- 
dition  of  children  and  young  persons,  met  with  little  disposition,  <m  the  ]>art  of 
parents  or  of  employers,  to  conceal  or  inisrciprcsent  their  r(!iil  ug<!H  ; but,  as  it  may 
occur  in  other  instances,  and  pcrlmps  haw  been  complaiimd  of  by  rdhers  in  my  Kltua- 
tion,  I may  be  allowed  U)  states  my  opinion,  that  there  in  no  real  test  of  tlie  age  ol'n 
child  or  young  person  better  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  oriUimry  develnp- 
ment  of  the  teetli  at  certain  ]>eriods  of  their  grouth.  I lielicvc  that,  with  a fiMV 
remarkable  exceptions,  this  criterion,  may  be  relieclxipon.  A good  and  strict  regls- 
batiou  of  the  names  and  date  of  birth  of  each  child  M'ould,  hmvevor,  if  it  could  bo 
insisted  upon,  certainly  prevent  any  fiTiud,  and  would  answer  the  object  <lesin:d 
much  better  in  many  ways  than  any  jihysical  or  physiological  test  whatever.  It 
Bill,  for  instance,  be  at  once  seen,  that  although  certain  reinarkablo  periodical 
•Ganges,  such  os  take  place  in  the  teeth  and  jaws,  mark  distinctly  and  inrallibly 
the  arrival  of  the  child  or  young  person  at  a new  st^o  of  life ; yet  this  ovont  ran 
never  be  calculated  with  precision  and  accuiiicy ; and  until  it  ha.s  urtually  oiuuirird 
its  approach  can  never  be  predicted  wtl\  nicety,  and  is  freijiueutly  ,quitu  mmotiiMid. 

Again,  when  it  is  once  passed,  there  comes  a new  period  ol  doubt  and  vmcortuiiity, 

Without  any  point  or  landmai-k  to  steer  by.  A register,  on  the  other  haml,  would 
pe  to  a day  the  information  required.  I need  hardly  mid,  that  any  judgmont, 
founds  upon  personal  appcai'auce,  size,  strength,  or  other  external  <|uiLlitU!s,  or 
^pon  intelligence,  quickness,  or  even  accpiired  knowledge,  must  always  lie  ex- 
tremely vogue  and  fallacious ; indeed  a mere  fruPHsinff  at  tlui  age, 

3.  With  reswet  to  the  numbers  occupied  in  the  various  mines,  nmmifuclorieH, 
and  other  craplovments,  a complete  statistical  account  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  I,  on 
all  occadoDs,  endeavoured  to  see  all  the  ])ersims  who  tvei-e  actually  at  tvork,  end  in 
fflauy  instances  was  furnished  with  the  filled-up  lists  of  llio  workpeople  and  cliild- 
; but  there  is  a continual  fluctuation  going  on  among  them,  the  same  parties” 
w individuals  not  being  always  at  work  at  the  same  “ triule,”  or  in  the  same  noigh- 
^4  iT’  to  it  at  other  times  and  places. 

• 1 heard  at  Norwich,  and  at  Collumpton  in  Devonshire,  complaints  of  s gene- 
for  children  ; but  in  every  other  region  the  numbers  of  the 
young  persons  occupied  in  manufactures  or  ha^crafts  represented, 
pretty  nearly,  all  those  not  employed  at  the  time  in  farming  operations,  in  domestic 
*^^1**^  tn  shops,  and  of  course  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  who  ivere  not 
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Manuvactorbs,  obliged  to  labour.  I sliould  state,  that  in  the  regions  where  the  “ coal-works'’ 
abound  there  fieemed  to  be  less  to  do  tlian  iismil  lor  t!«e  girls  and  young  women  ai^ 

OP  SGLAMD.  ^ more  tliau  average  deumiid  lor  the  servhuis  oi  male  chihlreu  mid  youths.  In  4osg 
Report  by  districts,  on  the  other  luuid,  where  gloves  are  sewn  ami  lace  made  by  liand,  tie 

Dr.  Siettwri.  converse  holds  gowl ; the  women  ami  girls,  with  very  few  exceptions,  having  esdn- 

sive  possession  of  these  q\(ani  d<iincstic  omi^KUioiis.  1 saw  nothing  like  any  nnm.  1 
ber  of  children  w’itluHit  einployinent,  except  in  tlio  Union  Workhouses;  and  i 
• they  were  only  awaiting  the  decision  of  Uie  JioanlK  ol  Guardians,  or  the  demands  of  ' 
the  ueighliourhood,  to  he  ajipreutiiu'd.  ^J’lio  old  system  ol  coinpulsoiy  apprentice- 
ship of  parish  childixju  is  going  out,  luid  doc.s  not  sinnu  iu  lie  regretted. 

IX, — Iloiru.s  OK  Work. 


5.  The  complete  absorption  of  tluj  lime  and  attention  td'the  children  andyonnir 
persons  by  unvaried  mid  uiiiiistruetivi';  <letails,  which  is  the  case  in  most  manufac- 
tures and  occupiitioiis,  I consider  the  most  coiistuni  evil  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  directed.  In  the  eusir  of  very  young  (diildnni  beginning  at  a very  early  age, 
and  continuing,  day  aficr  day,  for  liours  or  little  less  (as  is  common  with  ne 
“ threaders”  in  bobbin-net  mills,  or  the  glovers  or  hice-inaUers  working  under  a 
teacher,  all  which  is  a monottmous  and  uninteresting  em^doyment  of  the  faculties), 
the  effect  of  this  occupation  appears  necessarily  t<i  keep  them  stolid  and  stupid,  if 
it  do  not  positively  stultify  tliem  and  pntvcut  tlicir  ihie  intellectual  developmeBt 
There  is  consequently,  indeed  there  can  hardly  be,  but  little  time  for  recreation, and 
generally  no  thought  of  education  or  iHiproveiiie.ut.  The  resource  of  Sunday- 
schools  is  certainly  iniportuiit  to  tluisc  without  o])[)ortunity  or  incliuation  to  attend 
other  estuhlishinents ; hut  these  are  rather  slow  in  effecting  their  object  of  in- 
struction and  are  always  very  limited  in  tlieir  sitopc*.  Resides,  as  I have  mentioned 
elsewhei'C,  many  children  are  withheld  from  attending  them  from  not  having  clean 
and  decent  clotlics  to  wear  yii  Suudays.  It  is  certain,  however*,  tliat  sometliing 
more  is  re(^uisite  to  induce  tlu!  operatives  to  attend  to  their  iiiiju-ovement,  thau  the, 
mere  “ opportunity  of  leisure,”  from  ivliicli,  us  uiicicnt  authority  assciis,  “ cometii 
the  wisdom  ol'a  Icuviicd  man.”  The  vi’ry  mimeroiis  Imdy  of  collier.s  is  paiticuiarly 
favoured,  as  far  us  mere  time  and  leisiircigo,  astlie.ir  “turn,”  or  day’s  work,  is  seldom 
more  thau  eight  hours  at  a time.  The  “ i-oHl-licwm-s,”  or  “ eoaUireakm,’' are 
seldom  at  work  oftemer  than  four  or  live  <laya  in  the  wci'k,  and  get  comparatively 
high  wages.  Whether  it  is,  liowever,  llmt  their  labour  is  <ifa  peculiarly  exhaustp 
ing  iiattire,  «ir  that  tluty  are  too  much  .s(*paraled  from  utin*r  more  intelligent  classes, 
or  ur<5  cIuiiiKjd  down  by  invtste.rate  liabils  of  inertness  and  thoughtlessncsa,  they  are 
by  e.«imnion  <umseiit  spokeu  of  as  the  riule.st  ami  nu>st  uncultivated  description  of 
0]»erativ(5.s,  with  the  exee[)lion  [mvhaps  <»f  tlus  “navigators,”  or  migratory  lawurers 
UjK)ii  canals  and  milroads,  who  seem  t«»  he  a particularly  restless  jiud  reckless  set  of 
men.  Rcing  almost  invariably  adults,  tluisc;  hist  wore  excluded  from  an  iuquirylDta 
the  condition  of  chihlreu  and  young  persons. 

6.  Wlien  stating  the  demands  nnule  upon  tlie  time  and  energies  of  vanoos 
classes  and  “trades,”  I nmst  mention  that  the  niilliuers  ami  dressmakers 
certainly  at  the  head  of  the.  list.  Tiiese  j.m)!-  girls,  who  are  at  aU  times,  except 
when  actually  enjoying  their  annual  holiday,  debarred  from  all  desirable  ebaagt 
of  posture  and  occupation,  and  from  due  o])porluniti<!8  of  im])rovemeut  and  relaxj' 
tion,  are,  during  tlieir  “ busy  seasons  ” in  winter  ainl  the  early  siunmer,  especieliy 
prevented  by  tiwi  unceasing  nature  of  their  dutuis,  from  all  exercise  imd 
recreation  whatever.  It  may  be  t|Ucslioucd  whether  they  are  not  often  keptaoj 
proper  and  necessary  rest  and  repose.  In  palliation  of  this  objectionable  stfl 
matters,  it  may  intleed  be  mlvanced  tliat  tlie  young  jHirsons  are  genei*ally 

age  before  they  begin  their  a])preiitie.eship,  mul  lawe  usiuvlly  had  theft  edu 
brought  on  to  a point  sulficietit  to  insure  their  future  improvement;  bub 
evci*y  allowance,  there  aj)pe.ars  lo  exist  a doplorahle  priwtice  of  exaction  ^ 
leaves  them  no  time  or  e.lianee  for  rallying  a Uttlc  from  tlie  effects  of 
application.  It  is  this  excessive  toil,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  work  „j] 
consider  objectionable;  and  I have  tideen  paius  to  collect  the  opinions  ol^  ^ 
experienced  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations,  who  assert  ^at  they  n ^ 
over-work  inexpedient  and  unnecessai’y,  us  well  us  prejudiced  to  . 
wmfort,  and  wish  very  much  to  see  it  discontinued,  whether  the  aJteraton  ^ 
brought  about  by  the  common  consent  of  the  conductors  of  these  establisbffl  * 
is  to  result  from  compulsory  regulations. 
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III. — Meals. 

?.  I am  obliged  to  state  that,  in  the  inajoiity  of  cases,  I Ibuiid  the  time  and 
opportunity  allowed  for  the  meals  of  t!ie  poor  children  engaged  in  maiiuriictiires 
abundantly  sufficient  for  their  discussion  and  coiisum])tion.  In  some  custis  there 
was  no  stopping  for  breakfast  or  lunch,  or  the  principal  meal  was  deferred  till  the 
dav’s  work  was  over ; but,  in  general,  the  want  of  a good  supply  of  fo<xl  of  a 
Doiirishing  and  palatable  kind,  and  sucii  as  it  would  bo  desirable  to  ]>rovi(h!  for  a 
person  tired  and  exhausted  witli  work,  was  a striking  subject  of  reimu-k  on  every 
side.  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  the  usual  articles  ot  diet  tvas  also  * 
Tcrv  often  dwelt  upon.  1 observed  in  the  little  towns  and  villages  in  tlie  ^\"est 
that  potatoes  were  spoken  of  as  the  staple  article,  and  consid<’red  us  almostsyiio- 
iiyinous  with  food,  so  universal  is  tlieir  use.  Bread  is  nmeh  loss  comiiiouly  mdim. 
Butchers’  meat  is  veiy  seldom  consumed,  except  by  the  better  paid  class  ol  work- 
men. Bacon  is  tlie  usual  relish  for  the  potatoes  and  bread ; but  this  is  not  too 
abundant.  This  information  I continuidly  obtained  in  speaking  to  the  ehildmi 
about  the  lace  and  glove  disU-icts,  and  to  their  parents.  The  (mly  class  of  oj)ora- 
tives  that  I heard  described  as  at  all  luxurious  or  particular  ’’  as  to  ^vhat  they 
ate  or  drank  were  the  colliers,  who  have  higher  wages  and  more  leisure  than  most 
other  labourei's,  and  especially  the  children,  ^vhen  coiu{>ared  with  those  cngjiged  in 
operations  above  ground. 

8.  The  average  pay  of  the  peasantry  being  from  Tir.  to96-.,  or  utmost  10,v.  n-wcek, 
no  adequate  means  of  properly  uourishing  a family  is  su]i[ilicd  without  some 
additional  resource.  In  many  of  the  cottages  of  the  country  labourers  sonielliing  is 
gained  by  the  wife  and  one  or  two  children  working  at  lacc-mnUing,  gloving, 
ireaving,  or  some  other  handicraft ; but  with  all  these  nntdllnrii  ocmipations,  and 
even  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  gaining  wages  above  the  average  rate  ufagrirul- 
tm-al  labour,  the  condition  of  by  far  the  grcHitcr  nuinbor  of  the  working  classc.s  is 
certainly  poor.  Poor  they  are  also  in  spirit  as  wtdl  as  iti  oir«Miinslam*<‘s.  'I'lunr 
loo  general  want  of  self-respect,  unwillingness  to  be  civil  juul  oliligiiig  and 

eagerness  to  obtain  any  little  treat  or  gratuity,  must  he  ii(?kiK>M’hs<igcd  by  all  wlio 
have  had  the  same  opportunities  of  mixing  with  them.  I c.nn  willingly  and  <’on- 
scientiously  testify  to  many  jdcasing  and  remarkable  exceptions  1^>  these  s«*rvile 
manners.  I should  be  disposed  to  account  for  a good  deal  of  this  waul  of  pnqu*r 
pride  and  independent  feeling  by  considering  the  gnud  iunpiulitics  tif  c<ji«iition 
which  characterise  our  social  system ; and  for  sonie  <jf  it  I should  hu)U  to  elec- 
tioueering  practices  and  reminiscences;  but,  from  whate.visr  .source  iirising,  there 
B too  often  a mean  and  abject  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  among  tlie  griuvn-uj) 
people,  which  of  course  influences,  by  the  force  of  example,  tlie  opinions  anil  hiilihs 
of  the  children.  To  mention  one  little  circumstance ; there  is  not  only  an  exlruor- 
diiiary  readiness  to  accept  any  given  quantity  of  drink,  but  to  a dispositiim  lo  r.liiim 
it  when,  from  forgetfulness  or  deliciuiy  on  the  part  o!  any  one  who  is  tliroivu  into 
their  company,  very  broad  hints  on  thi.s  head  proved  inVlVeiitiuil.  1 should  not 
mention  such  a disagreeable  subject  did  I not  con.sider  tlie  Ktulement  imjawlanl,  as 
fllustrating  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  and 
factory  labourers;  and,  1 repeat,  tiiat  there  are  many  slriUing  contrasts  to  be 
observed  to  this  too  faithful  j)icturc. 


Manufactures, 

West 

OF  liiNGLANU. 

Ucpnrt  by 
Df.  StP-wo-rt. 


IV. — Natukk  of  Empi-oymknt. 

9.  I have  had  to  remark  some  decided  evils  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
various  employments  investigated,  and  the  .state  of  the  jilmu'.  of  work.  The  coal- 
works  keep  the  children  in  naturally  dark  and  often  cold  and  dump  paBsages,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  boys  a.s  well  ns  men  sulfer  from  severe  colds  and  rhenmatic 
fictions.^  They  are,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a rolmst  and  hardy  race 
c men,  with  an  invariable  prcfei’ence  for  their  own  ivay  of  life— speaking  with 
avermon  of  most  other  occn]>ations,  and  in  ]Kvrtienlar  with  great  contempt  of  “ clod- 
ppmg,  as  they  call  field-labour.  I beliovt!  tliat  in  reality  this  ehoico  is  indu- 
ced very  much  by  their  higher  rate  of  wages  and  more  abundant  leisura.  Some 
1 ^r<^wn-paper  and  jiastelioard  expose  the  w’ork-people  to  steam, 

wtneh  frequently  gives  them  chills,  and  injures  tluiir  health  and  comfort.  There 
are  many  minor  inconveuiences,  sueli  as  the  exposure  to  cold  to  wliich  the 
mmers"  in  the  twine-yards  are  subjected, — the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  rag-picking 
'‘no  cutting  in  paper-mills, — and  the  noise  and  confusion  occasioned  bv  hU  weaving- 
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Masopactdrss,  machines,  whether  moved  hy  bund  or  po^ver,  when  working  many  together  h 

appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the  amount  of  injury  oceiisionetl  by  most  occupiitlon* 
OP  hKGLAWD.  j-esuited  less  from  any  deleterious  quality  Ixdonging  to  the  work  itself  than  its 

Report  by  too  great  continuance  without  relaxation  and  variety.  It  was  consequently  on  the 

Dr.  Stewart.  ndddte-aged  men,  who  had  spent  a grwit  ])orti<»n  of  their  lives  in  factories  and 

workshops,  rather  than  upon  the  chihlreii  and  young  persons,  that  I traced  the 

impress  of  varions  exhausting  and  deteriorating  employmente.  This  effect  is  k 
many  instances  aggrawitcd  by  habits  of  drinking  and  dissipsition ; but  in  many 
cases,  where  I w<as  assured  that  the  o[»5mtivcs  u'oro  ineu  <»f  steady  and  sober  hahiu, 
they  stood  marked  as  a distinct  cntitfi — a “ ptseuliar  ju-ople  ” — when  compared  with 
the  countrymen,  colliers,  sailors,  anil  olhor  labourers  who  are  not  confined  to 
"in-door  work.” 

V. — Statk  oy  Pj.acI':  of  Work. 

10.  The  considomtion  of  the  .st-utc  of  llie  place  of  work  is  in  a measure  inscjiarable 
from  attention  to  the  last  head,  on  the  " nature  of  the  employment.”  I have  there 
enumerated  some  of  the  evils  of  the  ooal-work.s  and  paper-mills.  lutlie  glass-works 
and  potteries,  altliough  the  lieat  lo  which  certain  of  the  workmen  are  exposed  is 
very  great,  I could  not  triu5c  any  mischief  occasioned  by  it.  It  would  appear  to  he 
mtber  by  cold  and  damp,  and  by  the  noxio\is  ami  in  some  cases  poisonous  quality 
of  the  materials  handled,  or  of  the  inr  inhaled,  that  injurious  effects  are  brought 
about.  The  deleterious  agency  of  the  fire-damp  upon  the  health  of  the  “coal* 
breakers”  at  Coal-Bai-tou  and  Vobster,  and  upon  the  duration  of  their  lives,  forms 
a very  serious  item  under  this  head.  There  are  in  other  " coal-works"  occasiomd 
examples  of  asthma  or  " tight  breath,”  liroiight  on  by  the  “ foul  air”  and  gas  pre* 
vailing  in  the  galleries  where  the  men  are  at  work ; but  in  the  above-mentiongd 
places  this  appears  to  l>e  an  universal,  regular,  ami  unavoidable  occurrence. 

11.  In  those  handicrafts  where  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  as  occurs  in  piDow-lace-making,  sewing  gdtivos,  stay-making,  and  hand- 
loom-weaving,  there  can  he  of  course  no  general  description  of  the  state  of  the 
jilac<^  of  work.  I should  say  that  it  i.s  only  in  large  and  crowded  cities  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  lalwuring  classes  are  loo  c.lo.se  and  unwholesnuu!,  from  the  manner 
in  ivhich  they  arc  built  and  obstructed,  'riieir  position  in  aguish  and  nmliirious 
sites  is  a misfortiiue  or  mi.snmnagement  loo  eoinmon  to  cull  for  special  I’cmark 
from  me. 

VI. — Ac(.‘ii)i-:nts. 

12.  I had  occasion,  at  an  early  perioil  of  my  proceedings,  to  remsak  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  accidents  in  llic  paper-milLs ; )mt,  mi  getting  into  the  region  of  dw 
collieries,  the  eaw«  of  injiuy^vere  on  smdi  a wholesale  scale,  that  tlie  dangers  of 
all  other  occupations  semne<l  <juit<5  Uirown  into  the  sliiwlo.  The  eoiitiniuil  fiiUingin 
of  the  " stuff,”  us  it  is  called,  tliat  i.s,  of  tlic  roof  of  the  pa.s.sage.s  in  the  mines,  for  wwt 
of  timely  propping  up  and  BUpporting,  ajipeared  to  me  an  affair  of  gross  iuattentwn 
and  inertness,  rather  than  an  aceideulal  or  a necessary  oeeurreuce.  The  explosion^ 
too,  from  the  ignition  of  " hre-dainp,”  which  are  the  great  source  of  niiscbiefn 
certain  coal-mines,  might  assuredly  he  mndi  more  frequently  jirevcutcd,  by  bring- 
ing into  more  careful  use  the  “ ajiplianees  and  means”  of  modern  science  and 
experience',  but  these  colliers  arc  notoriously  u hanly,  and  indeed  “Ibol-hnniy 
race  of  men,  and  ai*e  not  easily  habituated  to  maxims  of  cure  and  caution. 

13.  I have  stated  in  my  notes  of  evidence  that  the  accidents  too  often  occarring 
to  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  about  the  cylimlers  of  the  nw  P“P 
machine  are  declared  to  be  unavoidable,  and  as  not  oec.urriug  from  want  of 
fencing  off  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery.  This  mutter  is,  uotwitbstanaiDgj 
well  w^orth  the  attention  of  tiie  public,  and  calls  for  a thorough  investigation,  UJ 
]>erson.s  competent  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  giving  some  further  protecucm 
to  the  ^vol•k-pcople,  mthout  impairing  tlie  utility  of  this  most  beautiful  invention. 

14.  In  the  " bobbin-net”  mills  tlicro  have  been,  at  various  peritxls,  sen 
accidents,  as  it  appems  tliorc  always  have  been  where  complicated 

moved  by  power ; but  these  occurrences  seem  to  be  every  day  ^ 

frequent.  Tlic  more  inconsiderable  injuties,  done  to  tbc  fingers  and  toes  oi 

" machine-boys”  iu  the  same  establishments,  too  froqoont. 

from  madvertence,  and  often  from  a foolish  venturing  and  jilaymg  with 

are  certainly  not  unavoidable.  In  all  glass-houses  and  iron  fouiidiies  there  is 

liability  to  injury  from  the  heated  muteriul  or  metal  flying  about;  but  the  w 
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Tjeople  seem  quite  inured  to  these  dangers,  and  very  rarely  are  seriously  injured. 
jSts  and  slips  are  also  spoken  of  as  more  perilous  with  them  than  iu  ordinary 

15^'^In  tlie  handicrafts  of  lace-making,  glove-sewing,  stay-iunkiug,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  miilinery  and  dressmaking,  there  can  be  no  daitgor  incident  to  tlie 
work  itself.  The  young  persons  arc  indeed  considered,  by  those  who  kuo\v  them 
best,  to  be  placed  in  the  greatest  peril  when  most  unemployed. 


MANUFACTVaXB, 

West 

OP  England. 

Report  by 
Dr.  aiocart. 


VII. — Holidays. 

16.  The  children  and  young  persons  who  work  at  the  “ bobbin-net,”  “ pillow-laci’,” 
and  glove  trades,  have  very  few  holidays,  and  appear  to  keep  an  anximus  oyo  upon 
their  chances,  “ few  ami  far  between,”  of  escaping  from  monotonous  and  iunuU*.rcst- 
ing  toil.  The  dress-makers  have  them  leisure  “ fvll  at  once  and  their  vacation  of 
a Tortnight  or  a month  in  the  year  enables  them  in  some  ineusure  to  recruit  Uudr 
energies,  and  get  back  to  health  and  cheerfulness  if  tho  resiliency  of  body  luul  mind 
be  not,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  ha,  altogether  destroyed  by  uurcmittiug  and  in- 
exorable application.  These  expressions  will  not  be  considered  too  strong  when  tlio 
customs  of  the  “trade”  in  some  cities  aud  places  of  fashionable  resort  are  imjuired 
into. 

17.  Among  the  colliers,  besides  that  there  is  seldom  employment  every  day  in 
the  week,  every  working  day  carries  with  it  sufficient  leisure  fur  any  pastinu;  or 
recreation  they  may  fancy.  They  have  few  fixed  holidays,  and  I found  them  work- 
ing on  Good  Friday.  It  may  be  frequently  observed  that  tlie  pro]icr  cmploynicnt 
of  their  time  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  their  oj>j?ortumties  of  e.^cupiiig  from 
hard  work.  Those  who  have  most  time  are  veiy  often  like  those  who  liavu  the 
highest  wages — inclined  to  squander  it  away.  Tliero  appears  to  he  something 
required  besides  a mere  relaxation  from  toil.  Some  better  direction  to  their  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and  more  thinking  habits,  aud  perhaps  more  variety  iu  their 
amusements,  seem  to  be  culled  for. 

18.  It  seems  not  an  unnatural  association  to  speak  of  the  amusmm'iits  of  the; 
labouring  classes  under  the  head  of  their  holidays.  I may  then  state  tljat  I con- 
sider it  a matter  of  regret  that  dancing  (aud  very  often  music),  which  iu  many 
countries  is  enjoyed  with  open  hciU'ts  aud  in  tho  open  air,  and  cmisidcreil  u laudable 
aud  creditable  recreation,  is  too  generally  looked  upon  by  our  lalHuiriug  peopl(*,  anil 
many  of  those  who  influence  them,  as  a kind  of  dissipation,  and  resorted  to  only  at 
doubtful  and  disreputable  places,  aud  often  with  a kind  of  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment, as  if  it  were  a questionable  or  improper  indulgence.  The  gambliug,  quar- 
relling, drinking,  and  intriguing,  which  go  on  notoriously  at  the  Tom-und-»Jcrry 
shops,  are,  however,  often  joined  in  by  those  who  are  critical  and  censorious  about 
more  innocent  matters. 


VIII. — Hiring  and  Wages. 

19.  Very  opposite  opinions  prevail  among  the  work-peuph;  thom.^cIvt!.s  as  lo  tho 
propriety  ot  the  children’s  being  hired  and  paid  by  the  propriidor  of  any  establish- 
ment, or  by  the  workmen  whom  they  more  immediately  assist.  At  Tiverton  laitli 
men  and  boys  are  all  the  servants  of  the  “ master  ;”  at  Uarnstapio,  of  late  years,  the 
"machine-men”  are  allowed  to  provide  their  own  cliiUlrtni.  At  Chard,  in  similar 
bobbin-net  mills,  the  children  occasionally  work  for  the  proprietors,  and  al’tenvanls 
over-time  if  they  choose  for  some  of  the  men.  This  lu.st  case  seems  olqec.tionabbi  on 
the  score  of  the  excessive  work  which  they  are  induced  to  undertake.  In  speaking 
of  these  different  arrangements,  they  have  told  me  that  they  an;  more  steadily 
pverned,  aiid  more  regularly  pjiid,  when  they  arc  the  strrvanLs  of  the  “mabterr 
hut  that,  if  they  get  dischm-ged  in  a place  like  Tiverton,  they  arc  without  resource, 
35  mere  is  no  one  else  to  hire  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  employed  by 

|®l|ow-workmen,  there  is  a competition  among  these  last  fl)r  industrious  and 
mndy”  children ; and,  as  I was  told,  the  “ men  study  to  ]dease  them  j”  or,  at  least, 
on  ^ ^^'i^iiren  more  chances  of  pleasing  themselves. 

20.  In  the  "pottery”  trade  the  custom  appem-sto  be  universal  of  the  children 
iDg  Under  the  work-people;  indeed,  when  they  speak  of  their *' master,”  they 

roeanthe  man  who  hires  and  einploys  them,  aud  never  the  proprietor  of  the  w'Orka, 
affect  to  he  quite  independent. 

21.  The  weavers’  “week-children"  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  their  felJow- 
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MANxjpACTunKs,  workmen ; and  it  will  be  seen  in  tlio  evidence  tukcii  at  Norwich,  tliat  the  children’ 
West  labour-market,  as  described  there,  affords  a kind  of  natural  protection  to  nil  partiei 
OP,  wGULMp.  ^ means  of  supplying  the  mutual  denmmls  of  the  weavers,  and  of  thek  li^ 

Report  by  “ helps.” 

Dr.  Sictcari.  22.  With  i*Cfipect  to  pecuniai7  i-atiiig,  I have  always  found  agricultural  laW 
standing  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  scale.  At  Norwich  some  of  tlie  weavers  were  said 
to  be  not  earning,  on  an  aveinige,  the  ordinary  ]>ay  of  a day-labourer ; and  at  Collamp. 
ton,  in  Bevon,  I heard  the  same  thing  said  of  the  wool-Kpinners  and  other  haiX 
craftsmen,  but  these  wore  the  only  oxtujptions  to  the  first  general  stateinent,  'fhere 
arc  certain  collattiral  advantages  of  fr<Hi  air  and  exercise,  variety  of  occupation,  and 
often  a good  deal  of  interest  aud  iuimsemont  accompanying  lhi.H  employment,*  but 
the  possession  of  a “trade,"  as  tliey  call  any  of  tludr  crtilts,  is  universally  con. 
fiidered  as  a resource  ami  iwlvaiitage  when  compared  with  " day-labour  ’’  aud  “clod- 
hopping.’’ 

23.  *Ry  many  of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  iu  lace-inakiug  aud  " gloving,"  the 
importance  of  tliese  independent  occupations  wa.s  confulenlly  asserted.  Some  d^cate 
young  persons,  it  is  true,  )Vore  unfit  for  laborious  employment;  but  many  others, 
quite  fit  to  “ go  to  service"  and  " stir  about.”  .said  they  preferred  the  trifling  r^ 
muneration  tliey  obtained,  and  their  liberty.  This  feeling  seemed  very  genevil, 
for  these  two  “ ti-iulevs”  seemed  glutted  and  impoverished,  and  I heard  many  com- 
jilaints  of  the  unfitness  of  the  young  ])ersons  who  follo^ved  them  for  houBehdd 
service  and  housewifery, 

24.  The  custom  of  exchanging  lace  for  goods  instead  of  money  prevails  through- 
out the  " pillow-lace”  distncls.  lu  most  iustuncc.s,  the  women  who  meutioned 
this  circumstance  comjdaiucd  of  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  the  baiter  they  con- 
tinually practised — said  that  they  were  never  sure  of  getting  tlie  full  value  for  their 
■work,  and  that  they  were  often  obliged  or  pcrsiuuled  to  take  articles  which  they 
did  not  u’ant  or  wliich  u-erc  of  a more  cxjiensivc:  quality  tliim  they  wished.  In 
other  cases,  lioivevcr,  tlie  keepers  of  tlie  “ luce-schools, ’’  declared  this  system  of  ei- 
change  a great  help  to  them,  as  the  shops  ■will  give  credit,  and  let  them  work  out 
their  debt  at  leisure. 

25.  It  will  ho  hardly  n(5C(«sary  to  show  that  last  arc  in  error;  the  “truck 
system"  is  notoriously  iiicoiivenieni  aud  optm  to  fraud,  uud  having  been  put 
down  by  law  in  oilier  tr,ules,  I do  not  s(«c  what  cir(umistance.s  wjuruut  its  pre- 
servation in  this. 

IX. — ^Tukatmknt  ani»  Oauic. 

20.  No  circimislaiico  appeared  to  me  more  clearly  to  point  out  the  utility  and 
])ropriety  of  the  present  inve.stigalimi  into  the  employments  and  condition  of  child- 
ren and  young  pemms  than  tlie  frequent  assertions  tliat  were  made  to  me  of  very 
great  ameliorations  alreiuly  obtained  within  tlic  last  few  years  iu  many  occupations. 
I heard,  in  yiarticiilur  among  the  eolliers,  mnong  this  bobbin-net  makers,  uid 
among  the  dress-nmUers,  of  changes  for  the  hetUw  which  “had  rendered  all  further 
inquiry  and  legislation  superfluous.”  My  inforiuauts  all  very  readily  admitted 
that,  in  former  tima?  and  in  other  places,  there  had  tixisted  crying  evils,  hut  con- 
tended that  these  hswl  remedied  themselvcH,  or  luul  been  discontinued  from  antici- 
pation of  public  interference.  The  examples  of  a systomatic  inflictiou  of  punishment 
appeared  to  bethesulwtitution  of  correction,  by  theliailiffs  of  certain  coal-works,  for 
the  “beating”  and  “striking”  of  the  younger  boys  by  the  men  and  bigger 
themselves,  together  with  the  more  gentle  iiitiictkms  of  “ <;aninge"  aud  “ atrappmgs 
by  the  “ overlookers"  in  various  factories,  aud  the  mistresses  who  teach  lace  imd  glo^ 
making.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  appreciate  the  viu-ious  <l<;gree.s  of  severity, hwai 
treatment,  and  “ barbarity,”  which  are  complaineil  of,  but  there  certainly  seems  ibom 
than  enough  still  of  “cracks  on  the  liead,"  “ clouts  on  the'head,”  “ biding,’ ’*  wi- 
lopping,”  “ kicking,”  and  also  “ Ktiiking  with  pi(*(;eK  of  wood"  and  “ of  iron.’  f 
descriptions  given  of  these  cases  of  unwarrantable  ill-treatment  showed  them  to  M 
generally  in.stanccs  of  a sudden  outburst  of  ])ussion  on  the  part  of 
iellow-workmeu,  and  often  occasioned  by  sloth  ami  inattention  in  the  chuti^ 
In  otlier  cases  this  violence  seemed  more  unjustiiiahlc.  Rut  in  many  places, 
indeed  universally,  public  opinion  holds  out,  to  a oertain  extent,  an  impediment 
any  giuss  imi>ro{>riety  or  particular  injustice;  and  .several  instiuices  were  retaw 
where  the  dread  of  a spontaneous  ebullition  of  jiopular  feeling  (of 
uj)on  a small  scale)  has  operated  in  restraining  the  caprice  and 
passionate  and  liriital  employers  and  companions.  However,  from  me 
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creasing  mildness  in  the  habits  of  the  opei*atives  and  the  still  growing  care  and  MANUPAcitiaKs, 
better  superintendence  of  the  masters,  which  were  frequently  described  to  me  as  West 

marhing  the  present  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  still  greater  improvements  Enblahd. 

may  be  promoted,  and  indeed  insisted  on.  Report  by 

27.  I state  that  the  plan  adopted  by  some  proprietors,  of  fining  the  child- 
len  for  negligent  and  inefficient  work,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  popular  with 
their  parents  and  providers.  They  not  only  say  that  it  is  often  capriciously  and 
unjustly  carried  into  execution,  but  they  have  frequently  called  out  on  other  grounds 
for  a return  to  the good  old  plan  of  hiding”  and  “wollopping”  the  offenders, 
as  preferable  to  tlieir  being  “ cut  off,"  or  mulcted,  of  thek  pay.  It  is  even  trae 
that  the  majority  of  children  themselves  are  more  willing  to  suffer  in  their  persons 
than  in  their  pockets ; and  seem  content,  while  employed  by  a master,  to  “let  him 
bang  his  belly-full,”  provided  they  do  not  endanger  their  own  “belly-full”  of 
potatoes  or  bread  and  bacon. 

X. — Physical  Condition. 

28.  I was  certainly  prepared,  on  commencing  my  tour,  to  find  a greater  and  more 
leneral  appearance  of  physical  deterioration  than  I have  done  among  the  children 
and  young  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  labour,  and  a more  well-marked 
difference  between  them  and  those  who  are  brought  up  to  agriculture,  or  “ about" 
without  steady  occupation.  I have  elsewhere  staled  that  it  is  rather  with  those 
who  are  advanced  in  life  that  tlie  traces  of  confined,  cramped,  and  sedentary 
employments  remain,  but  of  course,  the  same  fate  awaits  the  young  people,  and 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  thek  condition. 

29.  The  working-dress  of  some  of  the  operatives  is,  of  necessity,  soiled  and  marked 
by  the  various  materials  used  at  their  work.  In  the  case  of  those  poor  children 
who  are  without  a change  of  clothes,  tliis  circumstance,  of  no  great  importance  in 
itself,  acts  very  prejufficially.  They  have  no  opportunity  to  clean  themselves 
thoroughly,  no  encouragement  to  decent  and  “tidy"  habits,  and  are,  on  this 
account,  excluded  from  Sunday-schools.  From  a feeling  of  shame  , they  do  not 
like  to  he  seen  among  thek  smartly-dressed  companions,  but  “ skulk  about,”  and 
keep,  too  often,  in  low  and  improper  places  of  resort,  or  "run  wild”  about  the  roads 
and  fields. 

30.  The  opposite  fault  of  delighting  in  showy  and  gaudy  dress  is  so  commonly 
gone  into  by  young  women,  that  I consider  it  would  be  unfair  to  fix  it  ex- 
clusively upon  the  factory  girls,  who,  in  choosing  their  “Sunday’s  best,”  seem 
rather  to  follow  than  take  the  lead.  This  taste  is  surely  not  so  objectionable  as 
the  negligent  and  slovenly  habits  of  tliose  who  are  sunk  in  obscure  and  grovelling 
circumstances,  and  seem  recondled  to  them.  The  factory  lads,  too,  when  " dis- 
guised in  a clean  sliirt,"  are  often  recognized  with  difficulty  by  those  who  have 
previously  seen  them  only  in  their  unwashed  state  ; but  I cannot  say  the  change 
^as  in  any  way  unpleasing  to  myself. 

XI. — Moral  Condition. 

31.  The  too  general  want  of  interest  in  mutters  not  directly  associated  with  their 
daily  occupations,  I have  found  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  working  classes. 

To  live ‘‘from  day  to  day,”  and  "from  hand  to  mouth,”  with  little  thought  or 
provision  for  the  futui-e,  and  without  a well-fixed  desire,  still  less  with  any  settled 
plan  to  better  their  condition,  and  emerge  from  a subordinate  and  dependent  station, 
is  the  “dooin”  or  birthright  of  a large  proportion  of  the  population.  The 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of 
superior  energy  and  genius,  who  seem  not  naturally  to  belong  to  their  original 

and  who  speedily  get  above  it. 

32.  The  reputation  which  the  factory-men  have  proverbially  acquired,  of  being  too 
wmtnonly  addicted  to  drink  and  dissipation,  cannot  be  altogether  without  foundation. 

In  “the  West,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  the  horder- 
lug  countiy,  the  articles  consumed  in  drink  are  almost  universally  cider  and  beer. 

Ardent  spirits  have  a much  more  limited  sale  than  in  great  cities’  and  seaport 
owns.  The  assembling  at  the  " Tom-and-Jerry  shops,”  howeror,  constitutes  the 
practical  source  of  a good  deal  of  the  con.'uption  and  irregular  conduct  complained 
0 hy  the  sober  and  steady  heads  of  families,  and  is  always  lamented  as  the  great 
^ *®uriptation  to  which  the  young  people  are  exposed, 

0.  It  is  a frequent  remark,  made  by  those  who  live  among  the  n^nufacturing’ 
iabourers,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  that  they  often  do  not  thrive  upon 
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Manufactures,  very  luffli  wages.  At  those  periods  of  the  progress  of  the  hobbin-net  inachinem 

West  xnarked  by  extravagant  I’ates  of  payment,  the  iUssipatiou  and  misconduct  oftC 

OF  Enoland.  .^rtisi^us  are  stated  to  have  been  notorious.  Many  weavers  and  otlier  “ operatiTet” 

Report  by  have  occasionally  been  raised,  by  tlie  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  the  invention  of  soma 

Dr.  Stmairt.  jjg^y  ij^fvchinc  or  manipulation,  to  a state  of  comparative  ease  and  plenty,  W 

without  benefiting  pennanently  by  tlieir  prosj>crity.  Many  anecdotes,  which  I do 
not  care  to  repeat,  w’cre  related  ot  the  reckless  and  diacreditalde  manner  in  xvhich 
they  have  squandered  their  gains.  I can  only  iiccount  for  this  by  recollecting  that 
they  continue  to  vegetate  among  a poor  and  uneducated  class,  who  have  little 
ambition  or  thought  beyond  the  enjoyment  oi  their  present  means.  There  are, 
very  probably,  strong  tcmptatiou.'j  to  a dissolute  life  under  such  circumstances. 

34.  As  to  eductition  and  gcimral  improvement,  I think  I have  frequentiy  re- 
marked  somctliiug  heyond  mere  indilf(;r(*nc<;  and  cim'h^ssiiess  on  this  point,  As 
many  persons  in  su]>erior  stalions  are  op|K)sed  to  the  diilusion  oi  knowledge  and  the 
exercise  of  unfettered  ojnnion  among  “the  iim.sses,"  so  many  of  the  operatiyes 
tliemselves  arc  prejudiced  and  suspicious  al)out  it.  Numbers  ot  parents  are  umvill* 
ing  that  their  children  should  atlnin  more  than  their  own  measure  of  iufonnation;  and 
there  is  to  be  observed , if  not  an  envious,  an  anx  lous  and  <[uerulous  tone  of  exprw. 
sion,  whicli  must  he  familiar  to  any  one  who  Inus  conversed  with  them  on  the 
means  of  emancijiaflng  any  more  Jispiring  youth  from  the  usual  servile  condition, 
and  on  the  “ cui  bono”  of  education  in  general.  In  short,  if  the  truth  must  be  tcld, 
there  too  commonly  exists  a desire,  on  the  ])art  of  the.  heads  of  families,  to  “turn 
their  children  to  account,”  and  keep  them  as  suhordinate  instruments  of  flieir  otrn 
plans,  which  are  often  blind  and  low  in  the  extreme..  To  free  a child  from  his  own 
parents  would,  on  this  account,  lux  lo  render  him  no  disservice.  I do  not  here 
allude  to  those  more  vicious  examples,  where  young  jmrsous  are  trained  to  bad 
practices,  or  their  freedom  from  restraint  connived  at  and  their  booty  shared. 
Such  instances,  without  any  doubt,  exist;  but  I do  not  think  so  Itadly  of  the 
lalrouring  classes  as  to  sup])Ose  them  generally  open  to  this  rej)roach,  or  anything 
like  it.  I allude  merely  to  the  timidity,  want  of  enterprise,  and  “ narrowminded- 
ness,’’ which  result  from  non-cducation  and  the  coniimml  imitation  of  low  and  bad 
examples.  Very  often,  too,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  ojH'mtiou  of  that  industrioui 
system  of  prevention  and  exclusion,  which  mimy  iHsrsrms,  llnnuwdves  enjoying  every  | 
adviinbige,  thinlc  cswmtial  to  the  constu'vutiou  of  order  and  discipline  among  "the 
multitude.” 


XII. — COMVAUATIVK  CONIUTION. 

35.  It  i.s  jiot  an  inutoinmoii  opinion  that  all  crowils  and  aggregations  of  work- 
people  ])rnmote  and  encourage  inisc.ouduct;  hut,  if  this  l)c  tnic.  in  some  respects,  it 
should  be  recollectisl  that  there  are  at  the  same  time  advantages  which  do  not  attend 
up(»n  the  isolated  condition  of  other  lalamrers.  Resuh's  the  dilliision  of  intelligence 
and  infonuiition,  theni  is  a gtiod  deal  of  ]»rob‘ction  in  'the  mere  circumstance  nf 
acting  together  in  hodkss,  from  the  unavoidabli!  publicity  w'hic.h  goes  with  it.  I 
have  fi'etjuently  heard  the  condition  of  the  apprenthuis  on  farms,  and  “ out  of  the 
way”  situations,  lamented,  jis  subjecting  tlieiu  to  eain-ice  and  unkindnsss  w'hen  there 
is  no  one  at  lumd  to  wtitness  their  treatnumt  and  l<»  share  their  toil. 

36.  It  is  so  coinnum  to  hear  the  young  jtersons  engaged  in  factories  talked  of 
slightingly  and  w-ith  disparagement,  that  1 tumsider  it  only  iair  to  them  to  state 
one  or  tw'o  circumstances  connected  with  tluiir  condition  in  life,  which  woidd  seem 
to  make  their  failings  somewhat  doubtful  v\dicii  they  are  compared  with  ojer 
classes.  They  have  usually  but  just  Kullieieut  time  for  meals  and  sleep;  the'r 
opportunities  for  lounging  about  and  getting  into  mischief  and  tcmpl^^*^^ 
this  way,  very  much  diminished.  On  Sundays,  mid  all  leisure  times,  they  are.h'P® 
being  continually  associated  with  others  of  their  own  class,  under  an  unremitting 
system  ol  observation  ; and  they  can  do  notliing  that  is  not  soon  known  and  talked 
about. 

37.  They  generally  live  and  associate  with  thedr  comi»anions  in  laboui',  and  thei'C 
is  a good  dejil  of  prejudice  against  them  in  other  chwwis,  but  a sti-ong  fcel'“g  ” 
efsprit  de  corps  u'hicb  makes  the  dhjgrace  of  oim  of  their  body  be  felt  in  a measvue 
by  all.  They  arc  said  to  be  kind  and  S3rmpathi2iug  to  those  among  them  w o 
fall  into  distress ; and  their  marriages  and  aliiauces  are  generally  at  an  early 
and  among  their  own  jieoplc.  Another  argument  may  be  drau’ii  from  the 

misery  and  demoralization  which  takes  jilace  when  any  u'ell-established  manufacto^ 
fiiils,  or  leaves  a neighbourhood  without  its  accustomed  inducements  to  industry  a 
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application,  and  the  youn^  people  «are  thrown  iijion' fhcir  other  rostiurces.  It  is  MANurAr.-ruREs, 
invarialjlv  under  these  circmnstanccs  that  vice  and  dislress  sjirhiff  nu  or  hcconie  Wi'st 

unveiled  and  csili  for  public  observation.  

38.  What  I conceive,  at  the  same  time,  to  he  true  is,  that  tlii'ro  is  a vn-j'  IVm*  ;uul  Kyuwi  i)v 
indelicate  style  of  conversation  and  nminiors  jii’evnilinu^  ainou^  tin*  operatives.'' 

This  spreads  to  all  ages  and  to  both  sexes,  mid,  with  few  t'.xceptioiis,  h‘ada  a low 
tone  of  opinion  and  behaviour ; but  as  to  serious  uiiseomluct,  I am  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  manufacturing  labourers  are  more  oju'ii  to  hlimie  Ilian  ntluM's. 

The  regions  which  I visited  did  not  perhaps  yield  siudi  remarkalih*  sjiei-iineiis 
of  the  factory  system  as  have  been  described  lus  existing  in  other  dislriets;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  children  and  young  jiersoiis  in  “the  Mhisl”  m'«i  more  uiiso- 
pListicated  than  those  who  belong  to  the  great  Northern  centres  ormaimrin'liiring 
inilustiy. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  (lentlomen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

LEONARD  STK\^^Alri^ 

28,  Keppelstreet,  Russell-squai'e, 

July  17,  1841. 


[»] 
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EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  DR.  STEV’ART. 


I.  BOBBIN-NET— TIVERTON. 


I. 

Bosbim-Net. 

Tiverton. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Steuarl. 

No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  ] , — Mary  Watts,  aged  45  years  : — 

Worked  in  the  old  woollen  concent,  before  the  laeo  mill  was  cstubliahcd  by  Mr.  Heatlicoal. 
Has  a hu-sbantl  employed  in  tlic  fomKlvy  of  llic  factory  ; and  (,wo  litlle  girls  who  work  at  the  i 
winding  back.  Worked  herself,  at  the  oegiiuiing  of  the  mill,  aboni  ‘2‘2  years  ago.  They  then 
worked  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7 the  ‘^wnmeti  kind,”  aiul  soiuclimcs  had  an  hour 
“overtime.”  The  men  worked  “in  donble  sets,  relieving  each  other,”  till  12  at  nighi.  M 
this  time  (he  men  used  to  get  rogninr”  a-week,  besides  'ii-.  “running  up,”  which  came 
sometimes  to  5/.  at  Christmas ; and  besides  some  of  them  got  r>l.  a mouth  “rack  money.' 14 
Tlic  women  got  5s.  or  D.r.  Gd.  a-week.  Now  it  is  all  piiid  “ by  work,”  with  the  men. 

•women  get  still  5.y.,  5.?.  Gd.,  or  6.?.  a-wock.  The  little  “ winders  back”  got  9d.,  and  ‘2f., 
and  so  on.  When  they  are  too  late  “they  bide  out,”  and  lose  that,  quarter  of  the  day,  beinj 
" cut  otf,”  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  till  the  next  period.  They  are  all  paid  regularly  ana 
fairly,  and  “ never  heard  of  any  one  being  wronged,  in  that  respect.”  There  are  no  children  l» 
under  10  years  of  £^e.  The  hours  of  work  arc  now  from  C a.m.  to  half  past  6 in  the  ei'emne, 
with  time  out  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  not  for  tea,  ns  there  used  to  be  when  they^jJl 
till  7.  The  tneals  arc  all  taken  out  of  the  factory,  and  the  workpeople  all  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood “ convenient.”  She  never  was  ill  herself  from  the  work,  and  her  children  have  never 
suffered  " for  a day  ; ” she  “has  had  no  medical  assistance  to  call  for.”  They  have  new  4) 
found  fault  with  the  room  they  work  in  j “which  they  certainly  would  if  there  was  anyfhii^ 
unpleasant  in  it  or  hurtful.”  They  have  never  met  with  accidents,  nor  related  any  of  the 

firls  and  children  that  they  work  with.  Tiio  mill  stops  on  Christmas  day ; but  not  on  Good 
‘riday ; but  they  can  stay  out  at  any  time  for  a ])ovtiou  of  a day ; and  at  any  time  fore 
longer  time,  by  giving  notice  and  a.sking  leave;  tho  only  pi’iiaUy  being  the  loss  of  wages  for  ^ 
the  period.  They  arc  hired  by  the  propriclor,  and  dtuivo  Ihoir  wages  from  him,  and  is  "sure 
that  there  arc  none  liiivd  Ijy  any  olher  ]icrsoii.”  'riiey  ar«>  paid,  liinvuver,  by  the  man  who  u 
over  llicm,  and  they  bring  tUcir  wages  to  their  parcnls.  'I'hcre  is  “ fresh  water  handy,  for  die 
girls  to  wash  thcirselves,”  and  tlic  rooms  arc  ki'pt  scmbbeil  and  cleaned.”  llic  childrenare 
not  admitted  (ill  tlicy  can  read,  and  (hero  is  a nigli(-s«'h<«il  on  llu'  pivmises  (which  they  nn  3^^ 
attend,)  for  reading,  writing,  and  cyplicring,  and  fiir  sewing  and  marking  for  the  girls.  Ibb 
is  gratuitous.  Thinks  that  the  factory  pcojilc  are  nei(.lier  belter,  nor  worse,  nor  very  different 
from  “ other  folk.s.” 

Tiverton,  January  27,  184:1.  her 

(Signed)  Mary  + Watts. 

mark. 

No.  2. — ./inne  Sandfourd,  aged  50 : — 

Has  a boy  in  the  factory,  who  is  a thi-eading  hoy  ; h^^  is  1 1 years  and  a half  old,  and  he 
been  there  for  more  than  a year ; ho  also  “ watelK*s  tli«  luce,  as  a machine-hoy,"  when  hs 
“but^”  (that  is,  the  machine-man)  is  out  of  tlic  way ; he  gels  l.v,  a-week,  which  is  paid 
by  his  "butty,"  but  comes  from  the  “master.”  The  “butty"  cannot  hire,  him  or  discha^ 
him.  The  mother  has  never  heard  of  her  son’s  receiving  severe  piinishmcut,  or  of  any  of  t« 
other  boys  doing  so.  Thinks  he  has  “ enjoyed  his  health  beKer’’  sinco  he  has  been  at  the 
factory  than  he  did  before.  She  has  worked  herself  at  "bobbin  winding,”  15  years  ago,  and 
wishes  herself  back,  but  they  will  not  take  her  now.  ^ 

Twerton,  January  27,  1841.  her 

(Signed)  Anne  + Sandi-'OOBD. 

mark. 

(Anne  Sandfourd  has  travelled  a good  deal,  her  first  husband  liaving  been  a soldier.  She  ^ 
has  been  in  India,  and  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.) 

No.  3. — Harriet  Watts,  aged  12  years  : — 

Will  ha\'c  been  two  years  in  tlie  mill  " come  May  next was  asked,  when  she  appl'^^> . 
she  were  10  yeare  old  and  could  read?"  Works  at  “ winding  hack,”  from  6 in  the 
till  half-pust  G in  the  evening ; with  half  an  hour  for  breaki'ust,  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  U 
mill  never  vvorks  at  night ; is  never  punished,  but  “ has  a ivord  said  to  her  at  times ; 
with  seven  other  little  girls  “at  the  same  frame,”  and  has  a mistress  over  them  who'  h«8 
strap;”  is  paid  Is.  9d.  a-week  by  the  foreman,  but  is  hired  by  Mr.  Heathcoat;  got  at  6 
If.  6d.,  and  will  “rise”  8d.  a-year,  till  she  gets  to  do  anolher  sort,  of  work,”  «hensi>®  J 
“rise”  6d.  a-ycar ; goes  to  church  and  to  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  night-school  « n*  gj 
mill ; can  read  and  sew,  but  cannot  mark  yet,  nor  write,  nor  cipher. 

Tiverton,  January  27 , 1841.  her 

(Signed)  Harujet  + .WATTS' 

^ ^ mark. 
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2^0.  “i. — Louisa  Watts,  aged  11  years: — 

Works  mth  her  sister,  “ tlie  next  frame  below,”  with  six  other  Utile  girls,  generally  older 
than  herself;  has  "a  good  mistress  over  her,  but  she  has  a strap  has  plenty  of  time  fov 
meals  and  sleep ; and  " likes  her  work  very  well.” 

5 Tlctrton,Januanj17,\%A\.  her 

(Signed)  Lodisa.  4.  Watts. 

mark. 

No.  5. — William  Watts,  aged  41 : — 

Has  worked,  18  or  19  years  at  the  factory,  "in  the  foundry;”  has  two  little  girls  and  a 
10  nephew  at  work  in  " the  mill.”  Tliinks  they  are  well  treated  “ in  general,”  and  " the  master” 
has  schools  for  them,  and  “ gives  them  a treat  every  year  in  summer  on  the  lawn  the  girls 
have  tea,  and  the  boys  cider  and  ale,  and  “he  enjoys  himself  with  them  just  like  their 
equals;”  “he  also  gives  prizes  to  them  at  the  schooL” 

Tioertem.,  January  27 , 1841.  (Signed)  William  Watts. 

15  No.  6. — TAo»ia«  aged  11  years: — No. e. 

Is  a “threader,”  and  a “ machine  boy;”  his  "butty”  (a  feUow-workman)  is  William  Drew; 
he  is  never  puuisbed  by  him,  as  he  is  “ generaUy  quick  enough  with  his  work has  plenty 
of  time  “ to  wash  and  clean  himself,  and  to  play he  can  read,  and  write,  and  cipher  a 
little. 

20  Tiverton,  January  27,  1841.  (Signed)  Thomas  Sandpourd. 

No.  7. — Mary  Ann  Dis'on,  hgtA.  \ — No.  r. 

Has  been  at  Mr.  Heathcoat’s  nearly  three  years,  at  “flossing,”  which  is  finishing  the  lace 
" after  they  are  made  up,” — a kind  of  needle-work  ; there  are  no  very  young  persons  in  her 
room.  Begins  at  6 a.M.,  works  till  half-past  6,  with  "breakfast  and  dinner  out.”  There  are 
25  holidays,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  “ the  two  fairs  can  always  get  out  on 
giving  notice,  but  is  blamed  if  she  stays  out  without  notice.  If  they  spoil  the  work  they  are 
“liame  to  be  fined  by  the  foreman  of  the  room.”  She  can  read  and  sew,  but  neither  write 
nor  cipher. 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841. 


L 

Bobbin-Nbt. 

Tivhbtok. 

EvideDce 
collected  by 
Dr.  Slsiaor/. 

No.  4. 
No.  S. 


30  No.  8. — Anne  Pitt,  aged  13: — No.  6 

Has  been  nearly  two  years  at  the  mill,  at  “ winding  back ;”  gets  If.  9d.,  having  begun  at 
If.  fid.  a-week ; is  hired  by  ■'  the  master,”  but  is  paid  by  Richard  Hooper,  the  foreman  of  the 
room  ; has  a “mistress”  over  herself,  and  six  other  little  girls  of  her  "frame;”  the  mistress 
has  a strap,  but  does  not  use  it  often  ; she  washes  in  her  work-room  before  going  to  "schule,” 

35  and  when  she  chooses  goes  to  the  night-school,  and  learns  to  read  and  sew. 

Tiverton,  January  7,  1841. 

No.  9. — Anne  aged  13  : — No.  0. 

Has  been  three  years  at  the  mill  at  "winding  back,”  and  must  always  "keep  time,”  as  the 
gate  is  shut  " if  she  be  late,”  and  she  loses  that  portion  of  the  day ; she  is  very  well  satisfied 
40  with  it. 

Tiverton,  Jamiary  27,  1841. 

No.  10. — Mary  Ann  Gibbons,  aged  12  years  : — No.  10. 

Has  been  about  two  years  iu  the  factory  at  “ winding  back she  gets  If.  6d.  to  If.  9d., 
and  will  "rise”  3d.,  tUlshe  "gets  to  another  room  5”  she  can  read  and  sew  ; goes  to  Sunday- 
45  school  and  to  church. 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841. 

No.  11. — Sarah  RooJes,  aged  20,  a native  of  Tiverton: — No.  11. 

Has  been  four  years  at  the  mill ; she  heis  always  worked  as  a " flosser,”  and  in  a different 
room  from  the  " winders  back  she  does  not  work  at  a " frame,”  but  " each  girl  separate.” 

^ [Her  account  of  the  hours  and  general  regulation  of  the  factory  is  merely  a repetition  of 
the  foregoing  statements.] 

She  works  for  the  proprietor,  and  can  earn  5s.  a-week. 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841. 

No.  12. — Elixahetk  V ann,  aged  40  ; — No.  12. 

^ Has  worked  " to  and  from  ” for  14  years  " in  various  rooms,”  but  her  present  chief  employ 
IS  *•  singeing  " tbe  pieces  before  they  are  bleached.  Her  general  experience  of  the  place  of 
work,  the  nature  of  tbe  employments,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  young  persons  and  diildren 
IS  very  favourable.  She  has  regular  wages ; 5f.  6d.  a-week.  Has  a son  of  12  years,  who 
works  as  a"threader,”  and  thinks  well  of  his  treatment. 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841. 

No.  13. — Anne  Me  Niff: — No.13. 

^ Is  a native  of  Tiverton.  She  is  " forewoman  ” to  the  "brown  mending  room;”  has  bear 

four  and  twenty  years  in  the  employ,”  and  speaks  in  very  "high  terms  01  the  conduct  of  the 
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etuploj’crs,  and  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  work  people.  Formerly  the  "machine men 
and  boys,  and  the  * winders’  used  to  work  all  night,  ‘double-handed,’  and  relieving  each 
other  but  in  her  department  they  never  did  so.  For  her  own  part  used  to  prefer  the 
waiting  till  7 o’clock  with  ‘ tea  out,’  to  the  present  plan  of  continuing  all  in  till  half  past  6." 
Tiverton,  Jamtanj  97 , 1841.  ^ 

14. — George  Snell  S/cinner,  aged  55,  a native  of  Tiverton  : — 

Recollects  the  first  estahlisUment  of  the  lace  mill ; is  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
factory  people  and  their  place  of  work,  and  is  superintendent  of  No.  19.  Knoffj 
of  no  unfairness  as  to  the  wages,  or  great  severity  as  to  punishment.  There  are  no  aeddents 
in  his  department,  and  there  have  not  been  many  lately  in  any  part.  As  to  the  health  and  1) 
morals  of  the  workpeople  and  children,  he  does  not,  think  them  inferior  to  those  of  any  other 
class.  Thinks  that  the  factory  life  has  many  advantages  over  1 hat  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Says  that  the  women  as  they  got  older,  if  they  marry  and  have  families,  generally  leave  the 
mill,  and  mend  lace  at  home. 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841.  U 

>Jo.  15. — John  Yates,  aged  48,  of  Nattiiigliam : — 

Worked  with  Mr.  Heathcoat  for  three  year's  at  Loughborough,  before  tlie  establishment  of 
the  lace  mill  at  Tiverton.  Came  with  Mr.  Heathcoat  here,  and  has  worked  in  nearly  ^1  the 
departments.  Speaks  well  of  the  life  usually  led  in  the  factory  occupations,  and  thinks  there 
IS  mtich  improvement  of  late  years.  Formerly  the  children  were  employed  younger,  and  the  M 
workmen  were  more  “crowded  together.”  He  teaches  writing  both  to  the  boys  and  tbegirlj 
in  the  night  school,  after  the  work  is  over  at  the  mill ; and  docs  not  think  them  at  all  worse 
than  other  young  people.  They  all  attend  either  church  or  chapel  in  general;  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  “ inquiry  as  to  good  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  masters.” 

Tiverton,  January  27,  1841. 


No.  16. — Mary  An?i  Hendill,  aged  23 : — 

Is  a native  of  Tiverton;  has  worked  at  the  lace  mill  for  some  yeare  as  a “reeler,”a 
"flosser,”  a “white  mender’,”  and  a “doubler,”  and  getting  about  the  same  wages  ateach 
variety  of  occupations,  generally  As.  or  4^.  6{/.  a-week.  She  has  no  complaint  to  make  about 
her  treatment ; she  had  once  her  finger  caught  in  the  wheel  when  she  was  “ aitoming,”*  (or  JO 
playing)  but  it  was  her  own  fault  for  venturing,  and  it  was  not  really  an  accident  hut  a piece 
of  “ fool-hardiness,"  and  “ had  not  ought  to  have  happened."  Thinks  they  are  now  more 
strict  than  formerly,  both  as  to  the  work  and  the  conduct  of  the  workpeople.  She  conaders 
that  the  factory  people  are  quite  as  well  oil’  aa  otlfor  people  in  the  same  condition  and  statioa 
of  life ; and  knows  that  there  ai-c  many  move  appliculioiia  than  persons  obtaining  employ*  35 
ment 

Tiverton,  January  28, 1841. 

No.  17. — Charlotte  Bayley,  aged  25  : — 

Comes  from  Collompton ; and  has  worked  for  15  years  as  a “silk  winder”  and  "reeler. 
Speaks  vei’y  well  of  the  treatment  and  general  arrangements;  except  that  in  her  room  ihe  W 
young  women  are  not  allowed  to  wadi  ordrink  water,  unless  anyone  is  ill  or  faint;  in  which 
case  trey  “ unlock  the  water.”  Her  room  is  the  largest,  and  has  no  young  childreniait 
Where  the  young  girls  work  there  is  “dirty  work;”  and  they  are  supplied  with  water  and  con- 
veniences for  washing ; and  are  obliged  " clean  themselves  " if  they  go  into  school. 

Tiverton,  Jamianj  1841. 


No.  18. — A.B.,  aged  20 : — 

Was  “ born  and  bred  at  Tiverton,”  and  “ wont  into  Mr.  Heathcoat’s  factory  when  she  was 
only  six  years  and  a-half  old.”  At  first  she  was  an  " errand  girl,’'  and  there  was  at  that  time 
only  one  little  girl  of  her  own  age ; but  there  were  then  a great  many  about  “nine  years  old- 
She  “ bean’t  certain  how  many  years  it  is  ‘agone’  that  they  made  the  alteration,  hut  now  50 
they  do  not  admit  children  under  10  years  ot  ago,”  and  “if  they  can’t  read  they  are m 
allowed  in.”  After  being  an  errand-girl  “ eight  years  old,’’  she  began  “ gatliering  the  links  i 
and  was  10  years  old  when  she  first  “ got  to  work  at  winding  back,”  at  wliich  she  went  on  for 
“scvei’al  years.”  The  hours  of  work  were  formerly  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7 
“breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  out;”  but  “ since  the  change,”  they  are  in  till  half-past  s^.  w • 
she  thinks  better,  as  they  “ take  their  meat  more  comfortable  when  they  do  go  bome^  Att« 

" winding  back”  for  some  three  years,  she  was  put  to  “emptying  the  wheels,"  at  ,’.*l 

week.  Then  got  to  “doubling  the  cotton,”  at  9s.  9d.,  and  went  on  to  6j.  Zd.  a-week, 

was  more  than  anyone  got  for  mere  work.”  She  gave  it  all  to  her  father.  At  this  bwe  s __  ^ 

“ went  away  to  Bristol  with  another  young  girl”  to  “get  higher  wages 

Got  8.V.  a-week,  and  thinks  tliat  the  cotton  mills  pay  better  than  the  lace  mills.  * 

returned  to  TiveHon  “they  would  not  take  her  in  again;”  and  she  lived  with  her « 

“ doing  his  work  and  taking  in  washing,”  for  12  months.  Tlien  she  went  to  Exeter  for  a yw 
where  she  was  maid  of  all  work,  and  at  the  same  time  assistant  in  a little  shop.  65 

fortnight  she  was  “rather  awkward,”  as  she  had  “always  worked  in  a factory,”  but  aftci 
a fortnight  she  “ managed  very  well.”  She  came  back  to  “ home,”  and  got  work  ou  ® _ 

* Aitoming  (spelt,  as'pronounced),  a provincialism. 
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fectorv  at  '' mending  the  fancy  scarfs,”  working  for  people  who  "get their  work  from  the  mill 
and  return  it  there.”  Expects  in  the  spring  to  be  able  to  earn  7^.  a-week.  While  in  the 
factorv  used  to  enjoy  very  good  health,  except  when  she  worked  with  the  “ wheels,”  in  the 
« dirtV  room,”  when  she  " thought  her  eyes  suffered but  "except  that  she  never  complained.” 

3 With  regard  to  accidents,”  she  had  once  her  own  finger  squeezed  about  "nine  years  ago,” 
when  she  was  " aitoming,”  (playing)  and  " venturing  ” to  " show  what  she  could  do but  this 
"need  never  to  have  happened,  it  was  all  a lark;”  but  there  nas  a girl  hurt  about  the  same 
time,  "while  at  her  work,”  and  a young  man  who  lost  his  arm ; but  there  is  a difference  now 
jo  the  machinery,  some  new  plan,  which  makes  it  less  dangerous,  and  these  accidents  do  not 
10  now  happen  in  the  girls’ rooms ; but  in  the  "machine  rooms”  there  are  " frequently  slight 
accidents  to  the  fingers  or  so,”  but  none  to  occasion  death  or  loss  of  limb — at  least  of  late 
years.  The  holidays  at  the  factory  are  the  whole  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the  time  after  five 
in  the  evening  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday ; on  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday ; 
and  at  the  two  fairs  of  Tiverton — at  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  The  workpeople  are  all 
13  lured  by  the  "master,”  and  none  but  the  proprietor  can  engage  or  discharge  them ; they  are 
"sure  of  their  money  that  they  sou”  (or  earn).  There  is  no  such  thing  as  working  "over 
time”  now,  but  there  was  "shortly  back."  She  always  paid  her  wages  to  her  father;  but  her 
younger  sister  “ finds  herself.”  She  has  two  sisters  and  a father  there.  She  has  often  had  a 
"good  clout  on  the  head”  for  laughing,  or  not  minding  her  work;  but  was  "never  strapped 
SO  butouce,”  that  was  by  the  man  ihat  overlooked  them.  Has  known  " some  years  back  ” of  a * 
girl’s  getting  “ a good  wolloping,”  and  " having  wheals  on  her  back  in  consequence;”  "but 
there  is  now  very  little  of  anything  of  this  sort.”  There  are  some  of  the  workpeople  that  are 
" very  bad  off* ;”  and  there  is  one  that  has  ‘‘  hardly  bread  but  she  is  a deserted  wife  with  a 
family.  The  children  "have  generally  to  eat  ” bread  and  potatoes,  and  a " bit  o’ bacon.” 
25  Their  health  is  generally  very  good,  and  the  work  is  not  fatiguing  for  them.  But  some  of  the 
“doublers,"  who  are  u.sually  girls  of  above  15,  " feel  it  very  tiring  to  stand  all  day  at  their 
work.”  There  istoo  little  lime  for  washing  and  cleaning  ; and  there  is  no  convenience  on  the 
premises,  except  for  the  young  children.  She  thinks  that  the  factory  life  is  a disadvantage  to 
agirl  with  respect  to  getting  into  service but  on  account  of  their  inexperience,  and  " their 
30  nothebig  handy,”  rather  than  from  " their  characters  being  worse  than  other  people.”  The 
factory  people  often  marry  with  each  other,  and  their  wives  then  attend  to  their  families,  and 
often  mend  the  lace,  and  do  other  work  for  the  mill  at  their  own  homes.  They  usually  " keep 
pretty  much  their  own  condition  in  life though  there  are  iiistanees  among  them  of  persons 
risiog  to  morecomfortablc  stations. 

/emuary  28, 1841.  ^ 

(Signed)  A.  B. 

(This  girl,  A.  B.,  is  very  healthy  looking.  She  can  read,  but  writes  very  little;  slio  can 
sew  aud  mark,  and  is  learning  to  cipher.  Her  father  is  a " caster”  at  the  mill;  one  sister 
W is  a " drammer,”  and  the  other  a "doubler.”  I hear  that  she  gave  great  displeasure  to 
her  employers,  by  running  away  on  various  occasions.  She  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Heath- 
coat,  and  speaks  with  great,  respect  of  him  ; but  attributes  her  “bolting”  to  a desire  “to 
change,  and  get  better  wages.”  Her  former  companions  in  the  factory  speak  of  her  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion ; but  as  she  spoke  very  freely,  and  I thought  fairly,  I did  not 
hesitate  about  taking  down  her  evidence.  The  foreman  of  her  room  says  that  she  used  to 
la  spoil  her  work  " wilfully”  on  puviwse  to  get  turned  away,  and  attributes  her 
to  an  Irish  cross  in  her  blood.) 


No.  19. — Elizabeth  Pahner,  aged  19,  a native  of  the  town; — 

Has  worked  for  sis  years  as  a "doubler,”  a " flosser,”  a “white  mender,’’ aud  a '‘silk 
winder;”  the  first  and  the  last  are  paid  by  weekly  wages  of  5j. ; the  second  and  third  are 
50  paid  "according  to  the  work;”  and  she  gels,  "more  or  less,  from  5j.  to  7s.  a-wock.”  She 
speaks  highly  of  tlie  treatment  of  the  children,  and  the  arrangements  generally.  Thinks  that 
tee  people  of  the  mill  are  "just  as  one  ” with  other  folks  as  to  character  and  conduct. 
Tiverton,  January  29,  1841. 


No.  20. — Ann  Yaio,  a native  of  Tiverton  : — 

55  Has  been  two  years  and  a half  at  the  mills,  and  is  now  22  years  old.  She  works  in  No.  4 
8t  ‘Silk  winding.”  There  used  to  be  a good  many  more  than  there  are  now,  the  silk  being 
ormerly  of  worse  quality,  and  breaking  more  frequently,  and  "so  requiring  more  hands.’’ 
1 he  wages  are  better  them  they  were,  being  now  5f.  a-week.  She  says  the  “ vvater  is  locked 
fin  room  where  the  girls  work,”  because  they  used  always  " to  be  going  away  from  their 

work  for  it but  they  can  *'  get  to  it  if  they  be  ill,  or  faint,  or  that  like  but  still  thinks  that 
his  IS  a great  inconvenience,  " as  a wash  is  often  as  good  as  a breakiast,”  aud  the  early  hours 
e it  difficult  to  get  ready  at  all  times.  The  bell  rings  at  quarter  past  5 a.m.,  then  at 
minutes  to  6,  then  again  at  10  minutes  to  6,  and  continues  ringing  until  6 o'clock,  when 
fi*  1 in,  " as  the  door  is  shut.”  She  has  never  experienced  any  punishment  but  the 

a Ofis  of  wages  when  she  does  not  keep  time,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  her 
«neral  frealnaent.  She  was  in  service  before  she  went  to  the  mill,  and  " can  hardly  choose 
„ condition.s.”  Is  aware  tliat  there  is  a prejudice  against  the  factory  girls,  but 

Tli°^  ^ there  should  be,”  as  “ there  is  no  dinbrence  between  them  and  other  girls, 

inks  that  the  factory  people  are  better  off  than  the  generality  of  country  people ; but  that 
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“ once  in  a factory,”  they  are  not  fit  for  much  else.  She  can  read  and  ]scw,  but  writes  verv 
little. 

Tiverton,  January  2^,  1841. 

No.  21.— Bernard  Crompton,  aged  10  years  and  a half 

Has  been  half  a year  in  the  factory,  and  works  at  "threading  the  brasses,”  and  also  “at  • 
the  machine " with  a " butty,”  and  another  boy  of  12  years  old.  He  works  the  usual  hours  * 
for  Ij.  6rf.  a week.  He  is  told  to  mind  his  work  ” when  inattentive,  but  is  never  struck 
The  foreman  has  a cane,  but  he  has  never  felt  it.  He  once  “ saw  Henry  Beadle  go  out  with 
his  finger  cut  off,  from  falling  at  liU  work.”  His  father  is  a shoemaker.  He  gives  his  waves 
to  his  grandmother.  He  can  read,  write,  and  cipher.  * 

Tiverton,  January  29,  1841. 

No.  22. — Philip  Vfhxtrave,  1 1 years  old ; — 

Has  been  nearly  two  years  at  the  mill ; is  now  at  a machine,  with'  Sampson  Skinner  as  his 
butty,  who  uses  him  well.  Has  heard  of  a boy’s  having  his  finger  cut  off;  but  has  never 
suffered  himself,  or  pemonally  known  of  an  accident,  " except  the  case  of  Jem  Harabrouvh,  ij 
who  lost  the  tip  of  his  finger.”  Has  a father  and  a brother  in  the  mill.  Goes  to  the  ni»?t- 
scbool,  and  can  read,  but  not  write. 

Tiverton,  January  29, 1841. 

No.  23. — Thomas  Bowden,  aged  12; — 

Has  worked  as  a threader  ” for  nearly  a year.  Was  ill  when  he  first  went  in  j hut  it  20 
" agrees  with  him  now.”  He  is  a " spare  boy,”  and  does  not  work  " for  any  butty  in  par- 
tiemar.”  Has  never  met  with  any  accitlent,  nor  received  severe  punishment.  Has  a molhei 
and  sister  in  the  mill.  Can  read,  and  is  learning  to  write  in  the  night-school. 

Tiverton,  January  29,  1841. 

No.  24. — William  Jarmand,  aged  10  years  and  a half: — 2 

" Has  a bad  cold  from  leaving  off  his  comfortable,”  but  " has  never  found  the  mill  hurt 
him.”  Has  been  half  a year  at  work  as  a " machine  boy,"  and  occasionally  as  a “spare boy" 
at  "threading.”  His  "butty”  treats  him  b’ndly,  but  has  struck  him  with  bis  “/ew<,"but 
not  veiy  often.  Says  he  has  plenty  of  time  for  meals,  sleep,  and  schooling. 

Tiverton,  January  29,  1841.  30 

No.  25. — William  Eames,  aged  10 : — 

Has  been  a " threader  ” for  the  lost  half  year,  and  gives  a good  account  of  his  treatment 
and  situation  generally.  Earns  ij-.  6d.  a-woek,  and  givoa  it  to  his  mother.  Has  a brotherin 
the  mill,  ami  his  father  is  a watchmaker.  Can  read,  and  is  learning  to  write  in  the  school 

Tiverton,  January  29,  1841.  35 


No.  26. — WiUiaan  Venn,  aged  11 : — 

Has  been  a year  and  a quarter  in  the  factory.  He  “ threads  the  carriages.”  Does  not 
think  that  the  mill  " agrees  very  well  with  him.”  Gets  “ \vop]jed  ’’  by  the  boys,  and  was 
" used  bad  by  his  butty  ’*  before  he  was  changed,”  that  is,  "pul  wiUi  another  man."  Upon 
the  whole  he  likes  the  mill.  His  father  and  mother  are  both  there.  * 

Tiverton,  Januai’y  29,|1841. 

No.  27. — John  Forward,  aged  47,  a native  of  Tiverton : — 

“Knew  the  mill  before  Mr.  Heuthcoat  had  it,”  and  worked  there  under  him  for  12  years; 
has  been  out  of  the  factory  for  about  L2  years;  is  of  opinion  that  the  people  there  are  much 
better  off  than  those  out  of  it,  “ on  account  of  the  regular  wages  thinks  that  the  heat  and 
confinement  ” are  the  “ only  things  much  against  the  factory  work but  with  regard  to 
character  and  behaviour,  " they  are  as  good  as  other  people.”  Considers  tliat  there  would 
be  no  accident  if  they  were  careful : but  the  " shafts  ” and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
" dangerous  if  they  look  off.”  He  has  never  heard  of  any  severity  under  the  head  of  puniab- 
ment,  oi-  of  any  unfairness  in  the  remuneration  of  the  workmen  and  children ; "the  establish-  50 
ment  has  a well-known  character  for  the  contrary.” 
ribo  fon,  January  29,  1841. 


No.  28. — Samuel  Gould,  aged  32  : — 

Entered  the  factory  at  eight  years  old  as  a " threader,”  then  wa.s  a " machine  bov,”  and  got 
to  be  a " machine  man.”  and  worked  at  this  till  six  years  wo,  when  he  left  the  mill  and  k^t  55 
a shop ; thinks  he  was  pretty  well  off  while  in  the  mill,  'ifhe  average  wages  are  12i-  to  I«. 
a-week ; and  the  general  treatment  is  good.  Thinks  that,  “ when  tSey  enter  early,”  they  do 
not  suffer  much  in  their  health ; but  that  they  are  not  so  robust  as  " out-of-door  labonrei^i 
and  when  they  “ come  late  in  life  to  the  factoir  it  does  not  agree  with  them it  also  intap^' 
citates  them  for  other  occupations  The  children  not  unfrequently  meet  with  such  accidents  go 
as  the  “ loss  of  a nail,”  or  the  " hurting  of  the  tip  of  a finger  j”  but  certainly  of  late  there  h^ 
been  no  loss  of  life  or  of  limb  in  any  child.  Considers  that  the  new  plan  of  waiting  till  halt- 
past  6 only  is  not  so  good  as  the  old  one  of  having  the  " tea  out,”  and  waiting  till  7. 

Tiverton,  January  29,  1841. 
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No.  29. — Henr^  Gouid,  aged  40 

Is  no  relation  to  Samuel  Gould,  but  used  to  work  with  him  " 17_  or  IS  jrears  ag^ 


when  about  21  years  old,  and  at  that  time  used  to  work  “off  and  on,  m double  sets,”  all 
throu<^h  the  night;  does  not  think  this  injured  his  health,  but  there  were  several  who  could 
- not  stand  it  so  well.  He  has  not  been  at  the  mill  for  seven  years,  having  kept  a shop  all  that 
time  near  the  factory,  and  remaining  “ acquainted  with  all  the  people  and  their  ways."  Ho 
thinks  that  “compared  wiih  other  mills,  the  people  are  very  well  off ; but  does  nor.  thmk 
the  work  a desirable  Uvelihood  for  a child,  and  has  not  put  any  one  of  his  “ five  children  ’ to 
it.  Considers  that  they  corrupt  each  other  by  " using  had  language but,  at  the  same  time, 
10  is  not  aware  of  serious  vices  more  prevalent  than  among  other  people.  L of  opinion  that 
working  in  a factory  unfits  young  people  for  other  occupations,  and  prevents  then*  “ getting  on 
in  the  world.” 

Ticeytou,  Janiumj  29,  1841. 

Henbt  + Goold. 


II.  BOBBIN-NET— CHARD. 


her 

Elizabeth  + Roaud. 
mark. 


45  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  child's  treatment. 

Chard,  danuari/22,  1841. 

(Signed) 

No.  ZZ.’^Amelia  Qoard,  aged  8 ; — 

50  Cannot  r^  or  write.  Went  two  months  ago  to  Mr.  Hill’s  factory,  to  the  “ witiditi.^  buck." 
M aU  the  little  girls  do,  the  "threading  the  brasses"  being  the  boys*  work.  Luumed  the 
firet  day,  and  earned  Is.  2rf.  the  first  week.  Tlie  most  she  has  oui  iiud  is  l.y.  7d.  ii-wcck. 
sne  goes  at  6 m the  momuig  and  comoa  out  at  7 p.m.  Has  time  for  breakfast  and  dinuer. 
January  19,  1841. 

(Signed)  Amelia  -i-  Board. 

No.  34 — Elizahetli  White,  aged  8 years 


in  thr«^»^  ^ Hdl’s,  just  before  Chriatraug,  going  from  6 a.k.  ta  7 

60  Ja  taC  "1!  V"  ® She  got  lOd.  aud  fid.  a-week.  - 

CAard,  January  22,  1841. 

(Signed) 


.%U3Ul  + White. 

Si  No.  35.—Jamei  White,  aged  40,  the  father  of  the  last  child 


X. 

Robbin-Net. 

Tiverton. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 


No.  30.— Benjamin  Peydan,  aged  62,  a labourer: — 

Is  a native  of  Chard,  and  recollects  when  it  was  “ all  woollen  factories.”  The  lace  mills 
2®  began  20  years  ago,  and  liave  made  many  more  people  live,  Chaicl  being  formerly  much 
smaller  than  now.  The  factory  people  used  at  first  to  get  very  high  wages,  besides  “ rock 
money”  for  “ extra  work.”  The  town  was  once  very  riotous,  but  is  now  very  quiet  nml 
steady. 

No.  31. — Eliza  Peydan,  aged  16,  (a  very  healthy,  pretty,  and  modest  looking 
25  girl):— 

Was  bom  at  Chard;  went  to  the  mill,  which  was  Mr.  Stembridge’s  and  is  now  Mr.  Hill’s, 
about  seven  years  ago.  Worked  at  winding  back,  which  she  learned  to  do  in  a day,  as  a 
quick  person  can  easily  do.  Slie  got  at.  first  2s.  a-week,  and  soon  2j.  Gd.,  according  to  the 
quantity  done.  She  worked  from  6 to  6 o’clock,  coming  out  half  an  hour  to  breukfust  aiul  ouu 
36  Lour  to  dinner.  About  three  years  ago  went  to  Mr.  Riste’s  mill  (the  largest) ; eoiitinuL'd  at 
"winding  back’’ from  6 till  half-past  7 ; then  coming  out  three  times,  iliac  is  to  limikfust. 
dinner,  and  tea ; and  getting  3f.  a-wcek  to  3j.  3d.  and  3f.  6d.  lleturiiod  to  M r.  1 1 ill’n  abtiut 
10  months  ago ; and  three  weeks  ago  began  “ bobbin,  winding,”  at  which,  if  the  “ work  runs 
well,’’  she  may  get  4p.  a-week.  Cun  at  any  time  work  longer,  but  " Mr.  Hill  docs  nut  allow 
“ if.”  Does  not  think  the  hours  too  long,  and  does  not  coniphiiu  of  fatigue.  She  cannot  wrllc*. 
Used  to  go  to  a Sunday-school,  but  is  now  ashamed,  " as  she  is  so  tall  to  bo  among  chiUlixm.” 
Got  two  holidays  this  season,  as. Christmas  was  on  Friday.  The  mill  worked  on  lust.  ( jootl 
Friday. 

Chard,  January  18,  1841.  her 

^ (Signed)  Eliza  + Phvdan. 

mark. 

No.  B2.^Elizal>eth  Board,  the  mother  of  seven  children 


Has  one  “ little  maid  ” at  Mr.  Hill’s  factory,  who  went  two  months  ago.  She  does  not 
"hold  altogether  with  the  factories,"  but  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  the  child.  Hus 


IT. 

Bobbin-N»t. 

CHAao. 


She 

not 


the  y®ars  for  Mr.  Ristc,  at  the  large  mill.  He  tends  the  machine  that  makes 

eo  at  Q 4 A.M.  and  leaves  at  b in  the  evening,  with  two  hours  out.  The  children 

in  the  morning  and  leave  at  11.  The  other  mills  do  not  work  so  long.  He  has 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


II. 

Bobuin-Net. 

Ch/^rd. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Er.  Steuurt. 


No.  37. 


No.  38. 


three  children  under  him;  a threading  hoy.  of  11  years;  bis  own  son  of  14,  as  a machine  W. 
and  one  of  17,  as  assistant.  It  is  all  piece  work.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  man  and  child^ 
to  relieve  each  other ; the  rnau,  when  ho  leaves,  making  a blue  cross  on  the  net,  and  the  bo  •• 
a single  line;  so  that  the  master  can  judge  whether  any  fault  is  in  the  man’s  portion  orf 
the  chiklren’s,  the  one  that  is  negligent  being  punished  by  stopping  his  pay  for  " had  work*  • 
He  was  formerly  paid  IOj.  5rf.  for  100  " racks  ” of  lace ; now  he  gets  (together  with  the  bovsi  ^ 
only  3^.  Gd. ; but  the  " work  ” is  now  rather  quicker,  in  the  proportion  of  ] 00  to  70,  so  tba 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  great.  Says  it  was  once  common  to  hear  of  the  children’s  bein» 

" struck,”  but  that  it  is  not  the  case  now.  He  is  at  present  at  Mr.  Hill’s  factory.  ® 

CAard,  January  19,  1841.  his 

(Signed)  James  + White.  " 

mark. 

No.  36. — Anne  TVhite  (daughler  of  the  hast),  aged  16  : — 

Is  at  Mr.  Hill’s,  working  at  “ winding  back”  the  “ wells”  or  '*  bobbins,”  and  gets  2f. 6d 
to  3.r.  a-week.  She  began  at  7 or  8,  and  worked  three  or  four  years  for  Mr.  Riste.  U 

Chard,  January  22,  1841.  her 

(Signed)  Akkr  + White. 

mark. 

No.  37. — J^lizaheth  UniHe  (the  mother  of  the  two  hist  girls)  : — 

Confirms  their  statements,  and  that  of  her  husband,  James  Wliite.  She  has  a little  boy  rf  # 
five  years  old,  **  who  always  cries”  to  go  to  work,  from  “ seeing  the  other  litde  children  do 
Chard,  January  22, 1841.  her 

(Signed)  Euzadeth  + White, 

mark. 

No.  38. — Samuel  Stevens,  aged  30,  a native  of  Chard  : — 25 

Can  read  and  write.  Was  formerly  in  the  late  Mr.  Gunn’s  Independent  School.  Has 
been  for  14  or  15  years  connected  witli  these  factories.  Was  first  a "machine  boy,”  haring 
been  bound  five  years  to  Messrs  Riste  and  Wheatley.  The  first  year  he  got  4#.,  then  rose 
Is.  a>week,  till  it  reached  Ss. ; and  at  the  same  time  got  occasionally  20s.  a-moiith  for  ettra 
work,  being  paid  hy  the  quantity  of  work.  Ten  or  12  years  ago,  the  work  went  on  rrom  3t 
4 A.M.  till  1 the  next  morning;  by  " working  double  handed,"  and  " relieving”  with  another 
set,  five  hours  at  a time  each.  At  that  time  did  not  work  so  many  hours  at  a time  as  noir, 
on  account  of  the  double  sets  of  workmen.  Now  works  fioni  5 a. m.  till  half-past  7 in  the 
evening,  but  the  machines  work  till  11  at.  night,  ami  be  has  tlic  option  of  leaving  off,  or  of 
earning  more,  by  waiting  till  the  end.  Wages  are  now  7x.  or  8,r.  per  week.  He  can  occa-  Si 
sionally  get  I2.r.  or  13.t.  " if  the  vvork  is  lucky.” 

With  regard  to  the  children  under  13  years,  these  arc  of  two  Uliids  of  hoys,  the  " threaders” 
and  the  " machine  boys;”  the  “ llireadcps ” arc  the  youngest.”  and  they  arc  " put  to  the 
machines"  " when  they  comes  up  big  enough."  The  little  girls  all  work  at  “ winding  back.” 
There  are  some  very  young  children,  but  the  generality  of  “ threaders"  begin  about  9 U 
years,  and  scarcely  any  " go  to  the  machines”  before  12  or  13,  as  they  are  not-  " tall  enough 
or  fit.”  The  " threaders  ” begin  at  6 and  work  till  7.  If  they  work  till  the  end  (that  is,  10 
or  1 1 at  night)  they  " lies  a-bctl  next  morning  till  8.  Tlioy  begin  at,  l.r,  a-week,  and  gene- 
rally " rise”  3d.  every  year.  They  "cannot  well  earn  above  ‘2.V.,"  and  commonly  go  “ to  the 
" machines  ” as  they  " get  big  enough.”  Tbo  duty  of  the  " machine-boys  ” is  to  watch  die  ^ 
lace  as  it  is  weaving,  and  to  " put  up  any  threads  tliat,  break there  is  no  fatigue,  except 
that,  they  must  " have  their  eyes  continually  upon  the  work.”  They  begin  at  8 a.x.  and 
work  until  1 1 p.m.  A few  weeks  ago  it  was  until  10  Tlicy  «et  from  3.v.  and  3i.  6a. 
a-week,  up  to  Sj.  and  9j.,  according  to  the  quantity  of  work.  Tliey  all  got  out,  at  Mr.  Riste s 
mill,  three  times,  as  fo  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ; but  it  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  M 
always  some  in  the  mill.  The  " place  of  work  ” is  “ not  amiss  ; ” the  " gazing"  is  ve^  bot, 
but  the  grown-up  girls  and  women  do  this,  as  the  children  " might  bum  the  thread.”  There 
have  been  accidents,  from  the  children’s  " larking"  and  looking  off,  but  there  should  be  none 
" if  they  were  steady.”  He  once  knew  of  a girl  who  was  caught,  by  the  clothes  in  one  of  the 
upright  shafts,  and  killed,—"  she  was  playing."  There  are  no  fixed  holidays  but  CbrisIniM.  55 
On  Good  Friday  the  people  may  go  to  church  or  chapel,  but  the  " mill  ” does  not  stop,  h 
they  ask  liberty,  they  can  stay  away  a day  or  two,  or  a week.  If  they  do  not  come  regulwiy 
to  their  work  they  are  " cut  otF,"  that  is,  their  pay  is  stopped  for  the  time,  " by  the  quarter  <rf  a 
day.”  The  man  that  llie  child  works  with  will  "strap”  him  sometimes,  if  be  be  idle  or  m- 
attentive,  but  not  generally  ill-use  him,  by  striking  or  other  severe  punishment.  The  ainM 
look  of  fho  " machine  boys'”  is  owing  to  the  black-lead  and  oil,  and  might  be  washed  a 
they  chose,  every  night,  as  they  have  "plenty  of  time.”  They  usually  do  wash  on  Saturday, 

" but  some  are  more  slovenly.’’  He  thinks  that  the  factory  people  are  better  off  tbantw 
agricultural  in  winter,  as  they  have  steady  work  and  warmth  ; and  worse  off  in  summer.  aJ 
they  have  no  drink  allowed,  and  the  work  is  "very  hot  and  exhausting  at  season.  » 
Thinks  that  Chard  has  improved  in  morality  since  his  time;  but  the  wages  havefallffo 
from  17^.  or  I8j.  a-week  to  8f.  or  9s.  The  metory  people  are  of  a mixed  character  m 
education  and  conduct;  but  not  worse,  on  the  whole,  or  very  different  fi-om  " most  others. 

Chard,  January  20,  1841. 

(Signed)  Samuel  StevAK*- 

(N.B. — Stevens  is  a widower,  with  a boy,  who  works  with  liim  at  the  mill;  Ids  wife  was  s 
"factory-girl,”  and  his  sister-in-law  is  so  now.) 
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39 — Thomaa  Boon,  aged  00: — 

Was  formerly  a clotliier  at  Beaniinster ; came  thirteen  years  ago  to  Chard  and  has  worked 
erer  since  at  ftlessrs.  Oi-am’s  bobbin-net  factory.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  mill 
worked  all  night,  but  with  double  sets  of  workmen  and  children.  The  work  was  not  then 
5 so  liard  as  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  relief  of  the  two  sets,  who  worked  “ time  and  time  about," 
usually  five  hours  at  a time.  In  all  this  time  has  known  no  " barbarity, ” or  improper  usage 
of  the' children.  The  wages  have  all  along  been  influenced  in  a great  measure  by  the  “ good 
or  bad  workintf  of  the  machine;”  some  machines  working  better  than  oUiers,  and  the  pay 
being  by  " work,”  and  not  by  " time."  Throe  years  ago  there  was  a depression,  and  very  little 
10  to  be  earned ; but  now  tlie  condition  of  tlie  work  people  and  children  is  " as  usual."  The  num- 
bers of  children  and  young  pei-sons  has  always  been  about  the  same  at  Mr.  Oram’s,  which  is 
the  smallest  factory  here.  The  hours  of  work  are  now  from  6 a.m.  to  7^  p.m.,  but  the  steam 
works  on  till  10  at  night;  but  neither  man  nor  child  fills  up  the  whole  time  unless  he  clioses; 
those  who  work  till  the  end  generally  going  in  next  morning  at  8,  and  those  who  begin  " with 
15  the  steam"  usually  leaving  at  half  past  7.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  is  tlie  same  in  summer 
and  in  winter  being  in  all  two  hours ; half  for  breakfast,  one  for  dinner,  and  half  for  tea  (if 
die  wliole  time  be  completed) ; or  two  of  these  periods  if  they  do  not  keep  the  whole  of  the 
" steam-working  hours."’  The  children  usually  go  home  for  their  mcjals,  but  if  they  choose 
to  bring  “their  potatoes,”  they  can  eat  them  in  the  rooms,  but  there  is  no  particular  accommo- 
20  dation  for  this  purpose  as  their  residences  are  all  near.  The  occupation  for  the  boys  is  always 
“threading  the  brasses;”  audfor  the  girls,  “winding  back;”  they  “can  never  agree  if  mixed 
tooethor.”  They  never  put  girls  to  “ watching  the  lace,’’  as  the  “machine  boys"  do;  “it  has 
been  tried  but  did  not  answer.’’  These  “ machine  boys”  are  usually  pretty  well  grown,  and 
sometimes  “young  men.”  The  place  of  work  is  “ not  amiss,”  and  the  accommodation  for 
23  heating,  for  privies,  &c.,  is  very  good.  There  have  not  been  any  accidents  at  Mr.  Oi-am’s 
mill,  but  there  have  been  some  occaaonally  elsewhere;  and,  “ about  a twelvemonth  ago,” 
there  was  a man  killed  by  an  “ upright  shaft”  which  caught  his  dollies.  There  was  an 
inquest  upon  this  case.  It  is  possible  for  the  children  to  get  injured,  if  they  play,  and  push 
each  other  in  the  way  of  the  machinnry  ; but  they  know  the  danger,  and  “ need  never  he  hurt, 
so  There  b no  holiday  but  at  Christmas ; and  if  the  children  or  other  people  stop  out,  to  a 
" feir  or  other  matter,"  they  are  “ cut  off,”  that  is,  lose  a portion  of  their  pay,  counting  by  a 
quarter  of  a day,  and  so  on.  He  has  three  sons,  of  20,  24,  and  22  years,  who  are  all  now  at 
one  or  the  other  mill,  the  eldest  having  been  ever  since  they  came  to  Chard.  Tho  father 
does  not  think  they  have  “ suflered  particularly  in  their  health,”  tliougli  some  children  get 
35  “ knapp-kneed  ” from  a vicious  habit  of  “ standing  crooked  ” at  their  work.  He  has  a fourth 
son,  wiio  is  with  a farmer,  but  he  does  uot  “ enjoy  his  health”  better  than  iiis  brolhci-s  ; hu  is, 
however,  more  “ ruddy.”  The  food  of  thechildi-en  is  according  to  the  condition  of  tlie  parents, 
but  consists  very  much  of  potatoes ; “ and  when  the  parents  drink”  they  are  “ bad  provklers/' 
Tlie  working-clothes  of  the  machine  boys  are  always  hod,  as  good  clothes  would  soon  S]>oil  by 
10  the  oil  and  blacklead  used,  which  also  blacks  their  faces  and  hands,  but  they  wash  in  the 
evening  when  they  choose,  and  always  on  Saturday  when  the  work  ilublic-s,  about  4 p.m.  On 
Sunday  they  are  well  dressed  (some  of  the  young  lads  “ like  gentlemen’s  sons”),  exco]>t  a few, 
who  are  poor  and  ragpd,  and  who  keep  in  from  shame  and  poverty.  Some  of  the  machine 
men  have  on  as  “ good  a coat  as  the  vicar  of  the  parish and  there  are  many  uot  well  dressed, 
45  who  “ could  wear  a better  coat  if  they  would.”  The  girls  walk  about  very  smartly  dro.s.sed 
on  a Sunday.  They  have  no  “ tea-gardens,”  or  places  of  public  resort  for  Sunday,  but  gene- 
rally join  their  “ three-pences  nnd  sixpences”  together,  and  have  tea  at  oacli  other’s  houses. 

Chard,  January  20,  1841.  (Sigited)  Tuomas  Boon. 

No.  40. — JVilUam  DuuIcJi,  aged  10  : — 

50  Can  read  but  not  write ; goes  to  the  church  Sunday-school ; has  been  for  three  vcar,s  at 
Mr.  Riste’s  mill,  and  “ last  Monday”  went  to  Mr.  Hill’s.  Was  a “ threadur”  at  M r Hisfe's 
geltingfrom  L.  to  lj.9d.,  and  never  more.  Kept  the  “ usual  hours,"  of  fromO  in  tlienioruiug 
till  7i  P.M.,  or  from  9 a.m.  till  II  in  the  evening.  Was  paid  by  work,  and  uot  by  time.  Tic 
to  be  beat  with  a strap  by  the  man  he  worked  ^villl,  and  has  had  Ids  back  marked  some- 
55  times,  which  his  mother  saw ; but  he  was  never  “struck  down  or  kicked  has  hiul  his  finger 
caught  in  the  machine  by  an  accident.  Goes  now  to  Mr.  Hill’s  with  his  brother,  which  lie 
considers  a protection  to  him. 

Chard,  January  21,  1841. 

No.  41. — Eli  Baulch,  aged  12  (liis  brother)  : — 

Can  read,  hut  is  only  learning  to  write.  Worked  at  Mr.  Riste’s  for  five  years,  hut  was 
wver  bound  to  him ; was  a “ threader”  all  the  time,  and  never  “ gol  a machine”  from  Mr. 
Kiste, but  used  fo  work  as  a machine  hoy,  “after  he  had  threaded  his  bi-asses;”  being 
employed  from  half  past  7 till  10  by  one  of  the  men,  who  used  to  give  him  Cd.  and  L.  ocCa- 
sioiially  for  a week  of  this  extra  work.  I’liis  man  used  to  “ strap”  him  when  he  was  “ lark- 
85  or  looking  off ; and  sometimes  when  he  did  not  deserve  it,  such  as  when  he  could  not 

fetch  the  wells  or  bobbins,”  which  were  “ doing"  for  the  man  to  work  with,  “ then  lie 
kicked  1.”  He  has  had  some  trifling  accidents,  hut  “nothing  severe;”  goes  now  to  Mr.  Hill’s' 
tacto^  as  a “ machine  hoy,”  which  is  a “ promotion ;’’  and  the  boys  get  As.  and  6^.  a-wcek, 
but  he  has  not  yet  been  paid,  as  the  week  is  not  out,  so  cannot  tell  what  his  "ticket”  may  come 
70  to;  these  “ tickets"  are  little  accounts,  in  which  the  fines  and  drawbacks  are,  as  the  call, 

cut  off,  ’or  deducted  from  the  gross  amount. 

Chard,  January  21,  1841 . 
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11. 

Bobbin-Net 

Chasd. 

Evidenee 
collected  by 
Ct.  StemrU 

No.  42.* 


No.  45. 


No  47.' 


No.  43. 


No.  42, — Elizabeth  Baulch,  aged  eiglit: — 

Was  put  (five  months  ago)  to  the  factory  to  “ winding  hack,  hut  would  not  stay,  because 
they  called  her  “ nicknames,”  which  made  her  unhappy.  She  could  do  the  work  very  wdl 
and  “ liked  it” 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  + Baulch.  ® 
Chard,  January  ^2,  IB4\.  mark 

No.  43. Sarah  Baulch,  aged  34  (the  mother  of  the  three  last  children):— 

Is  a Chard  woman,  and  her  husband  is  a mason.  Has  six  children  living  j her  boys  are 
well-behaved  boys ; and  she  has  them  cleantjd  on  Saturday ; and  pays  a penny  a-week  to  the  lo 
" Penny  Club  at  the  Sunday-school,”  which  goes  to  buy  decent  clothes  for  Sunday;  •<  and 
the  gentry”  add  something  to  make  up  the  nccessarj'  siimj  she  got  Ij.  fid.  additional.  &ys 
her  sons  have  been  sometimes  treated  " rather  rough;”  as  the  man  they  worked  with  was 
“ quick,”  but  cannot  complain  of  serious  harm would  not  lilcc  her  "little  maids”  to  go 
to  the  factory  if  she  could  get  them  to  " service,”  as  it  is  always  said  against  a young  person,  15 
" Oh  ! she  is  one  of  the  factory  girls.” 

Chard,  January  21, 1841.  (Signed)  Sarah  Baulch. 

No.  44. — William  Frederick  Crouch,  aged  eiglit  years:— 

Goes  to  Messrs.  Wheatley  and  Riste’s  mill,  and  has  done  so  for  nearly  two  years ; was 
" bound”  a year  ago ; works  as  a "threader”  in  No.  2 with  James  Hooper,  a "machine  man.”  20 
Ills  regular  time  is  from  6 A.M.  till  half  past  7 in  the  evening,  but  if  the  " piece  comes  off” 
be  is  kept  till  11  p.m.,  but  then  he  stays  till  half-past  S the  next  morning;  if  he  is  out  for 
five  minutes  he  is  “ cut  off”  for  a queirter  of  a day,  but  is  kept  to  the  w'ork  " all  the  same.” 

He  began  with  l.r.,  and  has  advanced  3d.  a-week,  but  this  amount  of  I#.  3d.  is  often  reduc^ 
or  " cut  off”  by  or  1 d.,  so  that  he  has  very  seldom  his  full  pay.  He  is  often  liable  to  be  2i 
strapped,”  and  even  " kicked,”  for  any  delay  with  tlie  brasses,”  as  well  as  " cut  off”  in 
his  pay.  He  has  had  his  toe-nail  torn  offby  the  machine  while  climbing  for  some  "brasses” 
at  ms  work.  He  has  no  change  of  clothes  for  Sunday,  and  " does  not  like  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day-school ou  that  account,”  When  he  is  not  ill  he  works  every  day ; but  he  is  delicate,  and 
has  staid  out,  a week  at  a time,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  can  read,  but  not  write.  (W.  F.  30 
Crouch  ir,  a delicate  little  boy,  with  chronic  bronchitis.) 

Chard,  January  21,  1841. 

No.  45. — Sarah  Ann  Crouch,  aged  11 : — 

Can  read  but  not  inite ; has  been  at  M r.  Risto’s  factoiy  for  two  years  and  a half  at  “ winding 
back;”  works  in  No.  3 with  about  10  other  HUlo  girls,  some  of  them  7 or  8 years  old;  goes  35 
in  at  6 aud  works  till  half-past  7 ; has  worked  till  8 or  half-past  8,  when  they  had  " start 
wheels  up,”  but  never  went  on  till  lOorll.  Had  dways  her  meals  regularly  out  of  the 
factory;  they  are  not  allowed  to  stay  for  their  meals  on  tlie  promises,  aud  the  men  "wifl 
break  the  basins  or  plates  if  they  sec  Uiem  about.  Began  with  6d.  a-week,  got  on  to  1*., 
to  l.f.  6.,  and  at  most  to  2j>-.  a-weet.  The  man  that  is  over  iliem  will  sometimes  “ beat  them  « 
on  the  head  witli  a strap,”  aud  call  them  " den  of  thieves,  aud  all  the  devils  he  can  thuik  of.” 
She  is  often  ill,  and  has  to  be  " passed  out”  by  n paper,  witliout  which  none  of  them  can  get 
out. 

' Chard,  January  21,  1841. 

No.  46. — Reuben  Good  Crouch,  aged  Jiine  yeai's : — c 

Can  read  but  cannot  write.  Went  for  two  years  and  a half  to  Mr.  Riste’s,  but  a month 
ago  changed  to  Mr.  Hill’s  fiictorv.  Has  often  been  kept  iu  by  the  men  whom  he  worked 
with  from  6 a.  m.  till  11  at  night,  lias  often  been  “ struck"  by  William  Gooding  and  George 
Davis,  aud  kicked  by  them  when  he  was  not  “ quick  enough  with  the  brasses.”  He  never 
had  any  serious  accident,  nor  even  sufibred  any  disease  from  working  in  tiie  mills.  W 

No.  47. — Martha  Crouch,  the  mother: — 

Thinks  tliat  the  factories  arc  a " great  injury  to  the  children,”  by  keeping  them  from  learn- 
ing to  read  and  sew,  and  from  the  " imitation  of  bad  language  and  manners,  which  tbe^ 
become  acquainted  witb.”  " The  one  corrupts  the  other,  and  if  they  are  not  ‘ all  of  a string 
they  gets  laughed  at."  She  says  that  the  pay  of  the  machine  boys  is  always  a week  in  mrear,  55 
and  that  if  they  are  in  any  fauU  the  next  week  it  is  “cut  off,  and  often  very  arbitrarily.” 

No.  4S.— Robert  Bovin: — 

W ill  be  7 next  April,  (an  intelligent  child,)  can  read  but  not  wi-ite.  (Has  lived  with  hi* 
mother,  a widow  of  very  respectable  character,  about  half  a mile  out  of  town,  on  the  Ilmm- 
ster-road,  for  two  years  and  a quarter,  and  I saw  the  family  at  their  ovm  place  of  residence..'  «0 
He  has  been  at  Mr.  Riste’s  factory  for  about  seven  months ; is  a threader ; goes  at  6 A.  «• 
and  "bides”  till  "zeven  and  a hafe  (7J),  getting  out  to  breakfast  and  to  dinner,  and  might 
got  out  at  4 to  tea  " if  I minded,”  but  " I bides  m doing  nothing  ” in  preference,  it  being  far 
to  go ; and  he  eating,  when  he  comes  home  at  eight,  " zometimes  meat  and  ’tatie?,  0"^^ 
much  o’  that,)  zometimes  vried  ’taties.”  About  a month  ago  "I  told  the  'truth’  to  tne  lO 
women  about  the  ‘piece  coming  off,’  and  George  Price  did  give  / ‘two  dozen’  witb  a strap> 
but  not  severe,  as  ‘mere  was  no  wheal.’  The  man  I ' thready  ’ vor  now  do  very  zeldom  strike 
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7-  zomelitnes  he  do  give  I a rap  on  the  head,  but  not  ‘very  afteii.’  ‘They  do  allow  1.?. 
a ^eek,  when  I be  there  aal  the  week  \ but  I be  zometimes  ‘ cut  oft'’  tlireeponce  or  vourpence, 
'when  I be  late.’  "I  can  zometimes  do  two  rows  and  a hafe,”  (2^).  “Six  score  in  a 
^pin’nle;  and  vour  spin’nles  in  a row.”  (He  has  always  been  a delicate  child,  but  is  big  for 
a his  age.) 

Chard,  January 1841. 

No.  49. — Thomas  Down,  aged  11 : — 

Has  worked  four  many  years  at  Mr.  Riste’s,  always  as  a “threader;  ” keeping  the  usual 
hours,  and  getting  of  late  2i.  a-week.  “ Getting  a machine  is  considered  a ‘ promotion 
10  but  it  is  “at  times  an  advantage,  and  at  times  not  so;”  for  if  there  arc  holes  or  blcniiHlios  in 
the  net  the  boys  are  “ cut  oft;”  ‘‘  besides  they  work  longer.”  Two  ycai-s  ago  ho  “ ran  away  ” 
for  two  days  and  a half,  being  terrified  by  the  man  he  worked  ^vitli,  who  used  to  i>iucli  liis 
BEus  and  ill  use  him,  and  at  last,  ‘ in  a joke,’  threatened  to  hang  him.  ‘ This  last  wiis  j-cally 
a joke,’  but  it  frightened  him,  and  the  proprietor  would  not  let  him  “ go  back  to  the  same 
25  man.”  Goes  mth  his  brother  to  the  church  Sunday-school,  and  his  mother  sub-scribos  to  the 
"penny  Club,”  to  keep  them  decent  on  Sunday. 

Chard,  Jtcnuai-y  22, 1841. 

No.  50. — Mary  Jinn  Down,  a widow,  the  mother  of  these  hoys : — 

"Is  obligated  to  put  her  hoys  to  the  mills  from  want.”  The  eldest  used  to  be  trealwl 
2D  "barbarous,”  when  he  worked  for  the  " machine  man,”  after  his  usual  work  ; but  no  "serious 
ijann  was  done  him.”  "They  have  met  with  no  accidents  of  any  importance.”  She  would 
prefer  .‘trades”  for  them;  but,  "except  swearing  and  bad  language,”  knows  no  particular 
harm  of  the  factory  lads.  Her  boys  arc  honest,  but  she  dreads  the  " apple  season,”-a9  they 
lay  schemes  for  robbing  orchards,  and  a " single  apple  ” will  get  them  ui  gaol  for  a month. 
25  The  people  at  the  “ Tom-and-Jerry  shops”  drink  beer  and  cider.  Tliorc  is  not  much  gin 
drunk  in  Chard. 

Chard,  January  22,  1841. 

No.  51. — Abraham  Ouseley,  aged  14: — 

Can  read  but  not  write  ; began  more  than  five  years  ago  at  Mr.  Risto’s  mill,  and  now  gmw 
30  to  Mr.  Hill's  since  " twelvemonths  gone.”  Worked  as  a " threader  ” Ibr  ihn’c  ytuirs.  getting 
2f.  a-week,  and  working  the  usual  hours.  Lived  always  in  the  same  ])hico,  sihoul  huif  a milo 
from  the  town,  and  came  home  twice  for  meals.  He  never  had  any  accident  " lo  speak  tif” 
but  once,  when  he  received  a severe  blow  from  Iho  man  that  ho  ^vorked  Ibf,  whudi  drove!  liim 
against  the  machine  and  “ cut  open  his  head.”  He  was  ill  and  out  of  work  for  ihrc'c  works. 
35  It  was  from  “passion”  in  the  man;  but  the  woret  part  was  accidcntul,  and  tlm  man  wus 
“very  much  hurt  about  it.” 

CAard,  Janimry  22,  1841. 
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No.  50. 


No.  51. 


No,  5*2. — Jacob  Omeley,  aged  uearly  12; — 

Has  worlced  at  Mr.  Riste’s  and  then  at  Mr.  Hill’s,  in  all  throe  years,  as  a “ ihriiadi'v.” 
40  getting  Is.  6rk  a-week;  hut  is  just  now  “put  to  a machine,”  and  is  still  a " learner  ” hi  tins 
department  and  receives  no  pay,  but  such  as  Mr.  Hill  pleases  to  give  him  till  ho  knows  liis 
■business.  As  a threader  has  often  been  "struck  down  and  kicked,"  when  ho  could  not  bring 
down  the  “wells  ” fiom  the  maidens  quick  enough  for  the  “ machine  men  ” lo  go  on  with  ili” 
work.  He  now  goes  with  his  brother  to  the  Sunday-school  at  llie  " Middle  Chapel.”  lie 
45  can  read  but  not  write. 

Chard,  Jmnary  22,  1841. 

No.  53. — William  OuseUy,  aged  68  •; — 

Has  lived  24  yeai-s  near  Chard,  on  the  Ilmliistcr-road,  (and  20  nion-  qnilo  near.)  buf.jn'  tiu! 
lace  mills  began,  and  one  of  the  first  that  went  to  them  from  the  town  wjis  a son  of  his.  who  is 
50  now  dead.  He  thinks  that  the  factories  "do  injure  the  lieulth  and  ihc  momU  of  yomiw 
people;”  but  he  " cannot  say  now  that  the  factory  pcophi  ‘ do  steal,’  or  ‘ drink  gin,’  or  ‘ lnu"‘ 
improper  intercourse  with  women,’  ‘ more  than  other  folks.’  ” Says  that  »!avly  marrimu*.s  are 
too  common,  and  that  they  do  not  live  so  long,  or  look  so  Bti-ong  as  other  peoplo. " With 
regard  to  their  "wicked  character,”  it  is  more  their  " laiiguage  and  manners  that  urn  amiss.” 
S5  aorci,/a,morj22,lS41.  (Signcl)  William  Oosiey, 

No.  54. — Mary  Ouseley,  (the  mother  of  a large  family)  : — 

Thinks  with  her  husband,  and  conru-ms  tho  testimony  of  licr  sons.  (TiioywoM  recom- 
meniled  to  my  notice  as  persons  of  reduced  fortunes,  but  of  very  rospootabic  character.) 

CAard,  J’«n«aj'y  22,  1841. 

^ person  (who  doc.s  not  wish  licr  name  mentioned)  is  tlve  mother  of  three 

^own-up  sons,  who  work  in  the  mills.  She  says  she  would  "as  soon  have  one  of  her  sons 
as  another,”  excepting  that  she  "might  not  be  ao  handy  about  a house” 
It  she  had  been  from  a child  so  occupied.  ^ ^ ^ 

Chard,  January  23,  1841. 


No.  52. 
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111.  BOBBIN-NET— BARNSTAPLE. 

No.  55. — il/ary  Anne  Vent,  aged  nine  years 

Has  worked  for  two  years  at  Mr.  Miller’s  factory  as  a ‘'winder  back.”  Goes  at  6 o’clock 
and  works  till  7 in  the  evening;  leaves  for  dinner  at  1 o’clock  and  sometimes  at  2,  as  the 
work  does  not  stop  at  all.  but  they  manage,  by  relieving  each  other,  to  get  out  for  dinner.  5 
Sometimes  feels  very  tired  in  the  evening,  but  not  usually  so.  She  ats  at  a frame  with 
"twelve  girls,  little  and  big,”  and  there  is  a mistress  over  them,  who  "wollops"  them  if  they 
do  not  work.  She  never  saw  any  of  the  girls  beaten  very  much,  hut  " the  mistress  does  use  a 
stick.”  Their  meals  zire  somebraes  brought  to  the  factory  by  their  mothers,  and  they  then 
ea't  them  in  the  room  where  they  do  their  work.  Tins  is  the  high  room,  at  the  top  of  the  m 
factory.  She  has  " never  been  hurt,”  nor  has  she  met  with  any  accident  herself;  but  one  of 
her  companions  has  had  her  hand  hurt  by  the  machine,  and  "all  the  skin  took  off.”  The 
holidays  are — a whole  day  at  Christmas,  and  the  time  after  5 o’clock  at  Easter  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  at  that  time,  and  at  fair  time  in  September.  She  is  paid  by  Mr.  Nutfield,  the 
superintendent,  acem-ding  to  the  work  done.  She  gets  1 j.  9tf.  a-week ; the  first  week  got  9d.,  13 
then  a shilling;  they  are  paid  every  Thursday,  “on  account  of  Friday  being  market-day." 
She  can  read  toe  Bible,  and  any  easy  book  quite  readily. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  56. — Mary  Anne  TVehster: — 

Is  in  her  tenth  year,  and  has  worked  as  a " ivinder  back  ” for  a year.  She  gets  1#.  3i,  20 
a-wcek,  which  is  paid  on  Thursday;  there  is  occasionally  a fine  for  stopping  out  the  after- 
noon ; she  wmks  at  the  same  frame  with  Mary  Anne  Dent,  and  has  been  “beaten  with  a stick 
for  being  lazy,  but  not  often.”  She  goes'  in  at  6 and  gets  out  to  breakfast  at  half-past  8 or  9, 
or  half-past  9,  so  that  there  may  be  always  some  of  the  girls  at  work.  At  dinner-time  there 
are  also  two  different  hours  for  going  out.  They  do  not  go  out  to  tea,  hut  wait  till  they  go  25 
home  at  7 p.m.  She  lives  with  her  mother,  and  has  two  sisters  and  two  brothers  at  work  in 
the  factory.  She  can  read  pretty  well  and  also  write  a little,  which  she  learned  in  the  “Bell's 
school,” 

Barnstaple,  March  3, 1841 . 

No.  57. — Anne  Blake,  aged  nine  years : — 30 

Has  worked,  “ going  on  for  five  months,”  as  n “ ivinder  back.”  She  works  from  6 in  the 
monung  till  7 in  the  evening,  going  out  for  breakfast  and  dinner ; works  under  Anne  Kearsley, 
who  beats  them  with  a stick  for  laziiio.ss,  “ but  not  every  day ; ” sometimes  gets  very  tired  of 
her  work ; she  gives  her  money,  which  is  Is.  a-wcek,  to  her  mother ; she  has  a sister  in  the 
factory  working  in  the  same  room  ; can  read  but  not  write. 

Barnstai-le  March  3,  1841. 

No.  58. — Maria  Gale : — 

Is  “ going  in  her  tenth  year,”  and  has  been  “ two  months  and  move  ” as  a " winder  back;" 
gets  1#.  a-week  by  working  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  out;  she 
gets  often  beaten,  “sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft,”  but  “never  more  than  two  blows;”  40 
cannot  rewl  more  than  the  ABC. 

Barnsta2)le,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  59. — Daniel  Eamee : — 

Is  “past  nine  years  old,”  and  has  been  a little  more  than  a couple  of  years  as  a “threader 
in  the  room'where  the  machines  are;  he  begins  to  work,  according  to  the  time  when  the  45 
machine  works,  sometimes  at  half-past  4 or  half-past  5 in  the  morning,  or  a quarter  to  6 and 
never  later ; continues  till  7 and  sometimes  till  8 in  the  evening,  when  the  piece  don’t  come 
off.”  He  sometimes  gets  his  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  place  of  work,  and  at  other  times 
he  comes  out ; he  has  had  his  fingers  hurt  hut  not  seriously,  but  has  known  of  a little  bo^  ^ 
who  lost  the  top  of  his  finger.  They  have  a whole  holiday  at  Clivistmas  and  half  in  the  fair  50 
time ; hot  in  general  has  no  .time  in  the  week  except  when  there  is  no  work,  and  then  he 
“ gets  out  to  play  a bit : ’’  this  happens  “ about  every  week."  He  is  hired  and  paid  by  the 
macliine-man  with  whom  he  works;  there  ai-e  two  of  them,  ami  they  each  give  him  a 
shiUing  a-week ; they  punish  the  threaders  by  striking  them  with  the  hand,  and  also  with  a 
“ bit  of  leather,”  and  he  has  had  “three  or  four  cuLs,”  but  “never  so  many  as  a dozen.  55 
He  is  always  paid  on  Thursday  night  and  gives  the  money  to  his  mother;  has  a sister  also 
in  the  factory : he  is  pretty  well  dressed  but  has  no  change  of  clothes  for  Sundays,  and  oa 
this  account  does  not  go  to  the  Sunday-school ; he  cannot  read. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  60. — George  Peters: — 

Is  in  his  ninth  year,  and  has  worked  as  a “ threader  going  on  for  two  years.”  ^ He 
now  If.  6cf.  from  the  machine-man  that  he  assists ; he  is  liable  to  be  “ strapped.”  if  he  be 
idle ; goes  in  at  5 or  half-past  5 in  the  morning,  and  works  till  7 or  half-past  7 or  half-p“* 

8 if  the  “ piece  don’t  come  off.”  Ho  can  read  the  Testament ; he  has  two  sisters  at  toe 
factory',  and  they  all  give  their  money  to  their  mother,  who  lives  at  some  distance. 
Barnstaple,  March  3, 1841. 
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No.  George  Ehon,  aged  eight : — 

Has  worked  as  a threader  for  a machine-man  who  “ hires  us,  and  pays  ns,  and  ^s■ollop3  us.” 
He  gets  1.?.  a-week  and  works  from  5 in  the  morning  till  7 at  night,  and  " when  us  be 
busy  I slays  in  till  9,”  this  does  not  happen  very  often.  His  breatfast  is  bi'o\ight  into 
5 the  mill  by  his  sister,  but  he  gets. out  to  dinner;  he  can  read  tlie  Testament,  but  not  write. 

BarnsUt'ple,  March  3,  1841.  , 

jyfo.  02. — Thomas  China,  aged  seven: — 

Has  “ threaded  ” for  “ half  a-year/’  and  works  with  “ Bill  Dunn  ” from  before  5 till  about 
9 « almost  every  evening.”  He  gets  l5.  ^<1.  a-wcek,  and  sometimes  the  strap  ; ” he  somc- 
10  times  goes  home  to  his  meals  and  sometimes  they  are  brought  by  his  brother;  he  docs  not 
complain  of  being  tued,  but  he  "never  goes  to  school,”  and  has  now  “forgot  all  he  ever 
learned  at  the  Union  workhouse-school,”  i'rom  which  he  came. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841, 


III. 

Bobbin-Net. 

Ba.BNSTX7LB. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Steuiart. 

No.  Cl. 
No.  G2. 1 


No.  63.— -Henry  Gibls : — Na  63. 

15  Is  nine  years  old,  and  has  been  a " threader  ” for  three  years.  He  gets  1.?.  9d.  a-wcek, 
and  works  “with  and  for”  three  of  the  machine-men.  He  usually  works  from  5 to  7 or  8; 
be  has  never  met  with  any  accident,  but  the  “ brother  of  Thomas  China  broke  his  arm  by 
falling  into  the  way  of  the  machine.” 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 


•20  No.  64. — Charlotte  Bennett: — No.  C4. 

Is  going  on  for  17,  and  is  a native  of  Tiverton ; has  been  five  or  six  years  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
factory;  has  a brother  also  there,  and  one  at  Rawleigh  factory.  She  begins  work  at  G,  ami 
goes  on  till  7 and  sometimes  8,  and  even  9 at  night,  but  this  last  not  often.  They  either  go 
outto  breakfast,  or  hare  it  brought  by  their  mothers,  when  their  work  is  busy  and  they  have 
25  single  sets  and  odd  wheels;  and  the  same  as  to  their  dinner,  but  "it  is  notoft-on  that  Llioy  are 
forced  to  stay  in  both  for  breakfast  and  dinner.”  She  is  now  a "wheel-winder”  at  about  4.v. 
or  4j.  6d.  a-week  ; used  to  be  an  “ emptier”  at  3d.  a-week  ; was  thou  a “ winder  back”  at 
1j.  9d.  or  2j.  a-week.  Then  was  a “bobbin-winder”  at  4r.  The  holidays  they  are  allowed  aro 
a day  at  Christmas,  and  “ the  fairs,”  when  they  " get  the  half  day.”  She  is  under  a woman 
30  who  is  called  an  “ overlooker,”  and  who  can  fine  her  and  the  other  big  girls,  but  never  beats 
them  as  “ they  do  the  little  ones.”  The  big  girls  aro  punished  by  losing  their  pay,  or  being 
complained  of  and  discharged.  She  has  lately  suffered  a good  deal  IVom  heiuhvehe,  iunl 
“ thinks  she  should  be  better  in  the  open  aii-,”  but  " thinks  that  t heir  factory  girls  are  nsnaHv 
better  off  tlian  when  in  other  situations.”  She  goes  to  chapel,  but  is  ashamed  to  go  to  the 
3d  Sunday-school,  as  she  is  " too  big  to  stand  among  the  children.”  Slic  once  hud  her  finger 
nearly  cut  off  when  “bobbin  winding,”  and  in  the  regular  course  of  her  work ; .ind  several 
other  young  women  have  met  with  accidents,  “ but  none  that  sho  knows  so  bad  as  she.” 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  65. — Mary  Anne  Martin,  aged  15  : — No.  fis. 

40  Is  a native  of  Barnstaple,  and  has  worked  four  yeai’s  at  “ Rawleigh  factory,”  and  two  years 
at  “ Derby  factory,”  and  would  " as  soon  work  at  one  a.s  at  the  other she  is  now  a bobbin- 
winder,  at  “about  4j.  a-week.”  At  the  other  factory  she  was  a “threader,”  and  the 
girls  used  to  be  employed  as  threaders  there  as  well  as  the  boys,  which  never  was  the  case 
at  " Derby  Mill ;”  she  has  never  met  with  any  accident ; says  she  works  from  0 in  the  morning 
43  until  7,  and  occasionally  8 o’clock.  She  stays  or  goes  out  for  her  meals  “ according  us  llio 
work  is  busy;”  if  they  have  " odd  wheels”  she  hardly  stops  at  all;  she  docs  not  conijiliun 
of  fatigue,  and  has  her  health  very  well ; she  is  subject  to  be  fined  2cZ.  or  3d.  ocrasiomilly, 
but  is  not  liable  to  any  other  punishment,  and  this  does  not  often  occur-.  .Says  she  “ wutifd 
rather  be  to  service,”  but  she  has  never  tried  to  get  a place  ; has  a lather,  moUior,  niul  hvo 
50  brothers  in  the  factory  ; she  cannot  read,  and  “ has  never  been  at  school  since  she  workcil  in 
the  factory  she  goes  to  the  Methodist  chapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841.  - 

No.  66. — Anne  Burgess,  aged  14 : — 

5'  « Chittlehamptoii,  and  is  a whcel-windov  at  4.v.  a-wcek;  worked  first  as  an 

w “emptier”  at  Is.  a-week;  then  “ wound  the  drums,”  which  is  “ picco-work,”  and  generally 
yiel^  U.  3d.  a-week  ; was  then  a bobbin  winder  at  4.r.  She  has  been  nearly  five  j’ears  at 
the  (factory  work,  and  "has  had  her  health  ver*y  well,”  but  “fancies  she  had  rather  be  at 
service;,  she  can  read,  and  goes  to  the  Cliurch  Sunday-school. 

Barnstajde,  March  3,  1841. 

60  No.  67. — Jane  Bragg,  aged  15  : — No.  C7. 

Is  a native  of  Chard,  and  was  for  four  or  five  years  in  " Mr.  RIste’s  mill;”  sho  prefers  the 
^ot  likes  the  town  of  Chard  belter,  as  it  is  her  " native  place.”  Says 
j ® P^y  ^ pretty  much  the  same,  but  that  the  hours  of  work  are  less  here  than  at 
V/hard ; she  does  not  complain  of  any  ill  treatment,  and  has  met  with  no  accident ; works  as 
3 a " wheel-winder,”  and  gets  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a-week,  according  tb  the  work ; she  goes  out  or 
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stays  in  for  lior  meals,  "as  it  happens  to  be  busy  or  not."  She  cau  raad  very  well  but  cannof 
■write,  and  attends  the  Sunday-school  at  the  Baptist  chapel. 

Baifistaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  68. — George  RuddeU,  aged  18 : — 

Is  a native  of  Barnstaple ; he  ha.s  worked  at  the  factory  for^about  11  years,  first  as  a 5 
threader,”  then  as  a “ spare  boy,”  then  as  a " machine  boy,”  and  is  now  a " raaebine 
man,”  having  got  a machine  about  12  montlis  since.”  Wlien  he  was  a threader,  he  was 
hired  by  the  " master,”  but  " about  a-five  years  ago”  the  plan  was  changed,  and  "the 
machine-men”  found  their  own  boys.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  children  are  more  " inde. 
pendent”  when  hired  by  tlie  men  tlian  by  the  " maslei-,”  *'  as  ■wiien  one  won’t  have  him  the  la 
other  will,”  and  they  are  quite  as  well  paid.  The  hours  of  work  used  to  be  more  " about  * 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,”  and  the  work  was  better  paid.  It  is  all  " piece-wovlc,"  and  the 
quantity  of  it  is  in  some  measure  dependent  ijpon  iho  goodness  of  tho  machine ; they  are  not 
Jill  "lucky  ones;”  he  has  never  himself  mot  with  any  accident,  but  he  knows  o'f  several 
injuties  " to  the  Bngers,”  happening  among  the  *'  machine  boys.”  He  tliinks  thatthe  factory  u 
people  are  " pretty  well  off,  if  they  are  steady,”  ami  " have  a good  machine,”  and  says  he 
does  not  wish  for  any  other  mode  of  life. 

Bariistaple,  MarcJi  3,  1841. 

No.  69. — Thomas  Dimond,  aged  20 

Has  been  " about  a-seven  or  eight  year,”  at  Rawlejgh  factoiy  as  a " threader,”  and  since  20 
coming  to  “ Derby  factory,”  has  been  a “ spare  boy,  ’ and  then  a " machine  boy,”  till  he 
got  lus  own  machine.”  He  does  not  know  of  any  great  difference  bet^veen  the  two  factories, 
except  thatthe  rooms  at  Mr.  Miller’s  (the  Derby)  are  more  spacious  and  better  built.  He 
says  he  acts  as  his  own  " threader,”  as  he  " cannot  afford  to  pay  a boy  to  do  the  work.”  This 
difecuUy  keeps  him  longer  before  he  cau  " get  his  piece  off.”  23 

Bamsfaple,  Mm-ch  3,  1841. 

No.  70.  No.  70. — Emanuel  NutU  aged  16 : — 

Is  a "machine  man,”  and  without  a boy  to  thread  for  him,  and  commonly  works  himself  as 
a threader  as  well  as  at  the  machine : this  is  not  usual  at  Mr.  Miller’s,  and  is  against  the 
■wish  of  the  " master,”  but  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  a boy  to  do  the  work.  He  has  been  9 or  39 
10  years  at  Mr.  Miller’s,  and  12  months  at  Rawleigh  faclovy,  and  thiuk.<?  that  they  are  both 
very  much  alike,  except  that  they  work  half  an  hour  longer  at  Mr.  Miller’s.  He  has  hail  his 
fingers  squeezed  ■when  young ; has  never  been  sovt^rely  jjimialicd  or  ^treated  improperly.  He 
objects  to  the  factory  life  on  account  of  the  confinement,  but  he  “ has  hud  his  health  very  well," 
and  has  never  tried  to  get  any  other  kind  of  employment,  llo  has  never  been  at  any  school,  33 
as  his  time  was  always  entirely  taken  up,  and  he  " had  no  inclination  to  go." 

• Bceriistaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No,  71.  No.  71. — Thonum  Martbiy  aged  19  : — 

Has  been  altogetlier  14  years  at  the  two  factories,  and  says  " they  are  very  much  ahke:"  he 
is  now  a " machine  man,’’  with  his  brother  to  thi-ead  for  him : ho  has  passed  himself  throngh  40 
the  usual  grades  of  threader  and  machine  boy.”  He  considers  that  tlie  coufined  life  led  io 
the  factories  is  very  objectionable  ; and  says,  that  he  hsvs  occasionally  led  work  on  account  of 
bis  being  ill,  but  that  he  has  never  been  seriously  laid  up. 

Bamstajdc,  March.  3,  1841. 

No.  72.  No.  72. — Susan  Elliott,  aged  14 : — 

Was  born  at  Barnstaple-;  has  been  about  two  years  at  the  Rawleigh  fixetory  (Mr-  Heath- 
coat’s),  and  began  as  a " winder  back,"  and  to  work  from  6 in  the  morning  till  6 at  night  in 
winter  and  to  7 in  summer.  She  has  worked  as  an  "emptier”  for  about  four  or  five  months, 
Betting  at  first  h'.  6rf.,  then  worked  faster  and  got  2s.,  and  still  gets  2*-.  a-week.  She  takes 
her  breakfast  in  the  mill,  and  is  allowed  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  it;  but  cannot  go  out  50 
without  being  “ cut  off,”  At  dinner  she  can  go  out  " for  three  parts  of  axi  hour.”  Somelimw, 
when  she  wants  to  " do  her  task,”  she  gets  some  one  to  bring  her  dinner : she  gets  no  tea  fill 
she  goes  home.  Hasworked  until  8 in  the  evening,  but  not  after.  She  prefeis  "winding  bwk^^ 
to  "emptying,”  as  the  latter  is  " very  dirty  work ;”  but  she  wauls  "to  go  bobbin-windlM. 
which  is  better  paid.  She  has  not  met  with  any  accident,  but  " knows  of  some  of  the  children  » 
being  hurt  in  the  finger.”  On  Saturdays  they  begin  to  clean  the  place  of  work  at  about  a 
quarter  to  6 6’clock.  On  Christmas-day  they  have  a whole  holiday ; and  during  "fair  time 
they  stay  out  in  the  afternoon  without  losing  their  “ diligence  money,”— this  is  a reward  otod. 
a-week  for  attendance  in  general.  She  is  hired  bythe  "ma-ster,”  andispaidbytbeforemasi; 

and  is  liable  to  lo.se  the  3d.  " diligence  money,”  and  also  4d.  a-day,  for  non-attendan«-  1' 
she  should  be  ill,  and  " word  be  sent,"  it  is  only  the  4d.  wlxich  they  lose : the  3d.  diligence 
money,  being  for  the  whole  week,  can  only  once-  be  forfeited  If  they  are  not  alteatiw  to 
their  work,  they  are  liable  to  be  " strapped"  by  the  overlooker  (Mrs.  Parkin),  but  they  seldom 

fet  severely  punished.  She  does  not  like  "factory  work”  so  well  as  service,  but  it  agrees 
Btter  than  it  did  at  first  with  her.  She  goes  to  the  Baptist  Sunday-school,  and  has  fonnerty 
attended  "the  Bell’s  schxile.”  She  can  read,  and  write  her  name. 

Bamste^le,  March  3,  1841. 
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No.  73. — Elha  Bennett,  aged  9 : — 

Has  worked  for  nearly  a yeai*  as  a " winder  back,”  and  does  so  now  " at  looking  over  the 
wheels  ” She  is  employed  from  6 to  6 now,  and,  in  summer,  till  7 in  the  evening.  She  gets 
Oj  a-week,  and  gives  it  to  her  mother,  who  is  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  her  father  and 
5 brother.  Her  mother  is  the  “ overlooker”  of  the  “■  windere  hack,”  with  trhom  she  works. 
There  are  16  little  girls,  who  all  work  at  the  same  frame,  and  they  all  get  strapped : her 
"mother  straps  her  more  than  she  does  the  others.”  She  is  paid  by  Mr.  Edwards  the 
foreman ; but  she  is  the  servant  of  the  •'  master."  She  goes  out  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  as 
she  lives’dose  by  the  factory,  and  goes  to  school  at  the  factory,  where  the  master  gives  the 
■*0  room,  aud  the  school  is  conducted  by  " Mr.  White  and  other  teachei's.”  She  can  read  very 
well,  and  writes  her  name. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  74. — Maria  Smale,  aged  12  : — 

IVas  put  here  about  two  years  ago  as  a “ winder  hack,”  and  has  been  occasionally  “up 
15  emptying.”  Gets  If.  9d.  a-week,  aud  occasionally  “■  a strapping  when  she  does  not  attend.” 
Goes  to  Cross-street  Sunday-school,  and  can  read  a little. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  75. — Elizabeth  Priest,  aged  10; — 

Has  been  about  half  a year  as  a “winder  back.”  She  comes  at  6 and  goes  at  6.  Goes  out 
20  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  as  she  “lives  at  Rawleigh.”  She  gets  lj.9rf.  a-week.  Can  read 
pretty  well,  and  goes  to  the  Methodist  chapel. 

^arnff«/j^e,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  76. — Mary  Ann  Otway,  aged  15;— 

Has  been  a " winder  back”  for  half  a year,  and  was  an  “ emptier”  a year  back,  but  “ left 
85  it  as  being  too  dirty.”  She  “ does  not  much  like  the  factory,  on  account  of  the  noise,  which 
makes  her  head  ache but  yet  does  not  like  to  go  away,  as  her  sister  and  sister-in-law  are 
there.  She  gets  If.  Orf.  a-week.  Can  read,  and  writes  her  name. 

Barnstaple,  March  3,  1841. 

No.  77. — RicJiard  Clark,  aged  14; — 

30  Is  a “ threader,”  and  works  with  his  father,  who  is  a “machino  man”  at  the  Rnwlcigli 
factory  (Grace  and  Heathcoat’s).  He  “comes  at  half-past  5 o’cloclc,  or  when  lie  is 
wanted,”  and  leaves  at  7 in  the  evening,  as  he  belongs  to  wliat  is  called  the  “ Old  Factory,” 
a compartment  of  the  Rawleigh  factory ; in  the  other  half  (or  the  “ New  Factory”)  the  men 
and  boys  sometinaes  step  in  till  half-past  8 r.M.  He  leaves,  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  at  9 

31  aud  at  2 o’clock;  but  sometimes  does  not  go  out  at  all,  when  he  “ is  busy  with  liis  work.” 
He  is  “ strapped”  sometimes,  and  at  others  “ gets  a clout  on  the  head,”  when  he  is  idle,  but 
was  never  punished  severely  or  cruelly.  He  receives  no  wages,  as  he  works  for  Iiis  father  ; 
hut  if  he  went  from  him,  be  would  be  “forced  to  get  a boy  to  thread  for  him.” 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

« No.  78. — John  Howard,  aged  12  : — 

Has  been  a “ threader”  for  four  months,  and  gets  If.  6d.  a-week.  He  is  hired  aud  paid 
by  a “ machine  man.”  Begins  work  at  half-past  5 or  6,  and  leaves  at  7 p.m.  He  has  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school,  and  can  read  pretty  well. 
Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

45  No.  79. — Francis  Hiixtalle,  aged  6 years ; — 

Has  been  “a  year  working  as  a ‘threader’  with  George  Bennett and  earns  l,v.  Qnl.  a-wock. 
He  worked  willi  bis  father,  and  then  with  Ben  Manning,  for  7d.  a-vvoek.  He  Iuls  been  “ wolloputl” 
once  by  George  Bennett,  and  once  had  his  ears  pulled  by  “ Ben  Manning but  his  “ father 
wollops  him  most.”  Gets  his  meals  in  the  factory  at  times,  and  at  other  times  goes  out,  as  he 
hres  quite  close.  He  knows  his  lettei's,  but  cannot  read.  He  has  no  change,  of  clothes.  (Ho 
is  a fine  spirited  little  fellow.) 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

No.  80.— Swffljz  JFatts,  aged  31 ; — 

Has  “ worked  altogether  18  years  at  the  two  factories.”  Says  that  they  were  “both  under 
55  oneconcem”  at  first ; and  she  worked  at  both  occasionally,  hutprincipally  at  Rawleigli,  “till  two 
pars  and  a'  half  ago,”  when  she  came  over  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  where  she  bow  is.  She  “ wte  ft 
‘ n^l-winder  ’ always  since  13  yeai-s  of  age,”  aud  is  so  still.  She  got  at  firet  4f . and  5f.  a-week, 
and  then  “worked  at  piece  work and  for  some  years  used  to  get  lOf.  and  Ilf.  a^week;  but  six 
M seven  years  ago  the  prices  fell,  and  since  then  she  gets  7s.  or  8s.  a-week.  The  hours,  within, 
w her  recollection,  were  always  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7 in  the  evening,  “or  thereabouts  for  the 
Women with  meals  out,  unless  they  “ chose  to  eat  where  they  did  their  work-”  The  young 
women  like  her  are  allowed  to  wash  and  to  do  their  work  very  much  as  they  ^oose ; “ as  they  are 
generally  grown  up,  and  work  at  piece  work.”  They  are  obliged,  howsv^r,  to  keep  paM  with  tlyj 
ot  ers,  as  " the  dafferent  kinds  of  work  going  on  all  depend  one  upon  another.”  In  Jhis 
65  tespect  they  are  under  control/ but  if  they  have  finished  their  portion  they  can  go-  oqt,  “ pu 
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HI.  asking  leave.”  Their  holidays  are  a whole  day  at  Christmas,  and  tire  time  after  5 o'd  \ 

Bobbin-Net.  on  Clrristmas-eve,  Easter  Monday,  and  the  “ time  of  the  fair”  (19Ui  Septemher).  She  k 

BABJrsTATtB.  aiivays  found  it  agree  with  her  very  rvell,  and  lias  never  herself  met  with  any  accident  a 

Evidence  "'as  never  punished,  as  she  always  minded  her  work.  She  has,  nt  various  times,  " visited  Iw 

collected  by  relations  in  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  various  otlier  places;”  and  always  « got  liberty  to  go-* 

Dr.  S/ewarf.  and  she  thinks  that  the  factory  people  are  as  well  off  and  as  well  behaved  as  auy'^othere  b 

“ their  way  of  life.”  She  can  read  and  write,  and  paid  for  her  own  schooling,  for  many  vean. 
at  a night-school,  which  slie  attended  from  7 to  9 in  the  evening.  She  goes  to  the  Wesl^ 
chapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

Ka  Bi.  81. — Mary  Ann  hods,  aged  21 : — 

Has  been  at  Mr.  Miller's  factory  “about  a-fivo  years  and  a-nine  months,’’  and  was 
also  at  Newport,  another  factory,  which  stopped  about  a-four  year  ago,  for  about  a-three 
year.”  Has  worked  at  “emptying;”  bat  has  been  altogether  eight  years  at  “wheel- 
winding.”  Tliis  occupation  has  never  disagreed  with  her.  She  gets  about  7s.  or  Is.  Si.  15 
a-week ; generally  goes  out  to  her  meals,  and  leaves  work  at  7 p.  m.  She  couriden  that 
factory  work  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  says  that  those  who  begin  it  seldom  go  to  any  other 
kind  of  occupation,  but  generally  marry  among  their  own  people,  and  they  usually  have  work 
to  do  at  home,  “ such  as  lace-mending.”  She  can  read  and  write,  and  attends  the  lads- 
pendent  meeting.  35 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

No.  82.  No.  82. — Mary  Huxtahle,  aged  25 : — 

Has  worked,  for  14  years,  at  bobbin-winding,  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7 in  the  evening, 

“ with  meals  out,”  unless  when  " wanted  particular.”  She  thinks  that,  “ if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  factory,  she  would  have  been  on  the  parish  as  she  was  always  delicate  and  “a  25 
cripple.”  She  now  gels  about  6v.  a-week,  but  some  years  back  was  at  “ day-work”  at  4s. 
a-week.  She  thinks  it  is  not  a bad  occupation,  and  has  known  some  who  preferred  it;  but 
also  of  many  who  left  it  for  service,  and  to  “ go  to  trades.”  Has  never  met  with  acadents  or 
ill  treatmenL  She  can  read,  and  attends  the  Wesleyan  chapel  as  a member. 

Barnstaple,  Mrv  eh  4,  1841 . 8 

No.  83.  No.  Sd.— Betsey  Nagle,  aged,  29 : — 

Hia  worked  “ as  a bobbin-winder”  for  nine  yearn,  but  has  never  mot  with  ill  treatment  or 
with  accidents.  She  used  to  be  in  “ service,”  until  she  “ had  an  illness,”  which  made  her 
incapable  of  service.  She  has  since  been  able  to  work  in  the  factory,  and  to  get  61.  a-ireek 
by  working  from  6 to  7,  “ with  meals  out,”  unless  when  the  work  is  wanted  parlicularly,  S 
when  she  stays  in  to  breakfast,  but  never  to  dinner.  She  pivrurs  this  life  to  anythiog  elw, 
and  she  thinks  that  the  young  persons  who  follow  it  are  “just  the  same  as  others.”  Shecao 
read  and  write  a little,  and  is  a member  of  the  \Vesl«yan  chapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

No,  84.  No.  84. — TT^illiam.  Tiiohards,  aged  33 1 — ^ 

Is  a “ machinc-man,”  and  has  been  at  Barnstaple  in  the  lace-trade  for  17  years,  “ thati^ 
12  at  Rawleigh  factory  and  5 in  the  " Derby.”  Says  that  formerly  there  were  more  work- 
men, and  they  worked  “ double-handed;”  going  from  4 in  the  morning  till  11  at  night.  Ibey 
altered  this  plan,  and  adopted  the  single-handed  plan,  about  14  years  ago.  He  prefers  the 
present  arrangement,  as  the  other  one  “ took  them  out  at  unseasonable  hours."  Statw  that  li 
the  earnings,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  the  machine  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  quickneu 
and  skill  of  the  workman  ; but  that  on  an  average  it  is  13j.  a-wcek.  He  thinks  this  is  not 
bad,  as  compared  with  other  occupations  ; but  considers  it  a disadvantage  to  be  tied  to  8 fso" 
tory,  as  it  unfits  a man  for  other  occupations  ; and  “ the  labour  of  a factory  man  is 
less  marketable  than  that  of  a mechanic.”  The  constitution  also  suffers,  in  his  opinion, 
from  the  too  great  confinement.  He  considers  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  ractory 
people  is  certainly  much  better  than  formerly,  but  states  that,  when  very  high  wages  were  to 
be  obtained,  they  were  very  dissolute.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a great  temptation  tor » 
parent  to  put  his  child  into  the  factory,  and  so  to  interfere  with  its  education.  tltat  _ 

own^  education  has  been  rather  neglected ; but  lie  can  read  and  write.  He  is  a member  of  tw  ’’ 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

No.  85.  Noi  85, — Thomas  Tedler,  aged  45 : — 

Has  worked  at  Rawleigh  and  Stoney-bridgo  (or  the  Derby)  for  15  years; 
the  first  lace  that  was  made  at  the  laUer.  Ho  is  now  a “ roachine-man.”  States  that  new 
was  « reared  up”  at  agriculture,  and  “ has  done  pretty  well  in  both,”  but  thinks  that  tw 
fectory  life  has  now  “ unfitted  him  for  out-of-door  work.”  He  knows  of  no  severe 
but  says  there  are  some  slight  ones  occasionally,  “ such  as  the  children  getting  their 
nipped.”  Tins  is  “ from  inattention  or  looking  off."  He  knows  of  no  gross  ill  ! j g; 

severe  punishment.  He  thinks  that  the  factory  people  as  respectable  as  other 
“ often  more  intelligent.”  States  that  the  wages  have  very  much  fallen  off  witlim  ms  ^ 
lection.  The  work  has  improved  and  increased,  but  “wages  have  sunk.”  He  thinns 
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13  shillings  is  very  much  above  the  average ; and  that  it  requires  a “ new  and  good  machine 
and  a skilml  hand  to  get  it.”  He  is  a member  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 

g0^ — George  Blackman,  aged  36  : — 

5 Has  worked  at  both  factories,  which  were  under  one  concern  at  first.  Came  to  Stoney- 
briilve  (Mr.  Miller’s)  when  first  bvtilt,  " 14  years  ago.”  He  went,  about  four  years 
ago,'’ and  “ worked  at  Tottenham,  near  London.”  Finds  that  lace-raaking|  does  not  injure 
inm’  and  “ prefers  it  to  out-of-door  labour.”  He  was  a farmer  before.  Thinks  that  it  is  no 
disadvantaire  to  belong  to  the  factory,  and  would  *'  like  a son  of  his  to  work  with  him.”  He 
10  has  two  children  still  at  school.  Says  that  the  parents  often  put  their  clildren  to  the  factory 
too  early,  from  poverty,  neglect,  or  want  of  management.  He  is  a member  of  the  Wesleyan 
clapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  4,  1841. 


III. 

BoBsm-NaT. 

BiVaNSTAPLE. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Siujcari. 

No.  86. 


No.  87. — William  Blake,  aged  27  : — • 

15  Has  been  at  the  factory,  “ since  11  years  old.”  Was  a " threader,”  then  a “ machine- 
bov,”  and  has  been  a " machine-man,”  for  10  years.  He  has  “ always  had  his  health.” 
Knows  of  no  particular  accident,  except  trifling  ones  to  the  fingers  ; and  of  no  cruel  or  very 
improper  punishments.  His  opinion  is  rather  favourable  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  people  of  Stoncy-bridge  Mill),  the  Derby,  or  Mr.  Miller’s,)  although  “ there  are  some 
50  exceptions,”  but,  speaking  generally,  says  there  is  " nothing  to  complain  of  much,”  among 
them.  Regrets  that  he  is  a " poor  scholar,”  and  says  that  the  “■  young  persons  have  not  got 
much  heart  to  go  to  school  after  the  day’s  work.”  States  that  his  own  parents  were  unable 
to  do  much  for  nim  in  the  way  of  instruction. 

Barnsiaple  March  4,  1841. 


25  No.  88. — Thomas  Nickson,  aged  15 : — 

Is  a "machine-boy”  now  at  " Rawleigh,”  and  has  been  altogether  seven  years  at  this  factor}*’. 
Was  for  a month  at  Mr.  Miller’s  (Stoney-bridge  factory).  Says  that  the  raachiues  go  a 
great  deal  faster  at  Mr.  Miller’s;  and  that  he  "prefers  this  mill  on  that  account,  as  the 
quick  work  was  too  much  for  him.”  He  gets  3e.  6d.  a-w'eek : used  to  get  4w.  at  the  other  mill, 
SO  'ITie  "machine-man,”  with  whom  he  works,  hii'es  and  pays  him.  He  does  not  " wollop 
him  now,”  but  speaks  sharp  to  him;  hut  wheu  he  was  little,  he  used  frequently  to  be  struck. 
He  has  not  suScred,  while  at  Kawleigh  mill,  but  bis  head  ached  at  Derby  null;  which  he 
thinks  was  " owing  to  the  quick  working  and  the  heat.”  He  cannot  read.  Says  that  he  lias 
lived  almost  constantly  in  the  factory,  " except  two  hours  a-day  out  and  the  holidays.” 

35  Barnstaple  Marche,  \%4\, 

No.  89. — Eliza  Sampson,  aged  15: — 

Is  a " bobbin-winder,”  has  worked  at  “ Rawleigh”  for  three  years,  and  at  " Derby 
factory”  "for  a year  tfnd  a half.”  Works  from  " 6 to  6,”  and  to  7 in  summer;  with 
a quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  On  Saturday  they  stop  at  a quarter 
■10  to  6 to  clean ; but  " do  not  come  out  earlier  than  the  other  days.”  They  nave  a whole 
holiday  at  Christmas,  and  a half  at  " fair-time.”  She  earns  3s.  a-week.  Can  read  the 
Bible,  and  goes  to  the  Methodist  chapel. 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841, 

No.  90. — Maria  Collicoit,  aged  16  ; — 

45  Is  a "bobbin-winder,”  and  works  from  6 to  6.  She  worked  first  here  for  15 
months,  then  went  to  Mr.  Miller’s  for  two  yearn,  and  returned  here  three  months  ago.  Says 
that  they  " stand  to  bobbin-winding,”  and  that  she  " gets  very  tiretl”  when  tho  day  is  done. 
Gets  2j.  9d.  a-week,  arid  used  to  get  4s.  at  Mr.  Miller’s.  Slates  that  the  diftercnce  1s,  that 
there  they  do  piece-work,  and  " work  as  hard  as  they  can  but  that  here  they  work  by  the 
30  day.  She  is  hired  by  the  “master,”  but  works  under  a woman  who  "overlooks,  and 
jaws  them”  when  they  do  not  work,  and  when  they  do  not  “ eat  their  moat”  in  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  is  allowed  for  breakfast.  They  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
dinner,  which  they  “ take  in  or  out  as  they  please.”  Says  that  sho  has  at  times  staid  awav 
on  account  of  her  health,  but  " only  sulFers  from  headache  as  all  the  maidens  have.” 

55  Barnstaple,  Mcu-ch  5,  1S4\. 

No.  91. — Mary  Ann  Redman,  aged  16;-— 

Is  a " bobbin-winder,  like  the  two  others,"  at  2j.  6d.  a-week.  She  tliinks  that  the  place 
13  very  disagreeable,  from  the  rooms  being  low  and  close,  and  having  a bad  smell,  and  thinks 
she  suffers  in  her  health  from  it.  She  can  read  and  write  pretty  well. 

W Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 

No.  92. — Charlotte  Woodvoard,  aged  15: — 

_ Is  a " wheel-winder.”  Tliis  is  rother  harder  work  than  " bobbin-winding.”  Hers  is 
piece-work,  and  she  can  get  6s.  a-week;  she  is  hired  by  the.  master  (Mr.  Heathcoat,  of 
^wleigh  factory).  She  is  liable  to  be  " cut  off”  three-pencfe  if  five  minutes  too  late ; but, 
6a  ■ esce^Mhis,"  she  is  at  liberty  to  work  as  she  chooses,  for  what  she  can  earn.  She  has 
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III. 

Bobbik-Nbt. 

B>lrnsta?ls. 

Eridenee 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 

No.  93. 


never  herself  suffered  from  accidents,  but  there  have  been  instances  of  the  fingers  \xin<r 
injured  by  the  wheel  she  works  with.  She  “ often  suffers  in  her  health”  from  the  smell  airf 
confinement  of  the  room.  She  can  read  and  write. 

Bamstaj^le,  March  5,  1841. 

No.  93.— iliary  j4nn  Bose,  aged  15  : — 

Is  a " wheel-winder  at  Rawlcigh,”  and  has  been  so  a year  and  a half.  She  began  as  ao 
“ emptier”  three  or  four  years.a^o ; then  went  to  service,  and  returned  first  to  " bobbin-winding  " 
and  then  to  her  present  occupation.  Says  that  wheel-winding”  is  rather  better  paid.  It'u 
all  piece-work,  and  she  gets  3j.  a-week.  She  is  obliged  to  “ keep  regular  hours,”  but  can 
work  quick  or  slow  as  she  chooses,  as  she  only  looses  the  money  she  would  earn  by  applyin,,  m 
to  her  work.  She  can  read  and  write,  and  goes  to  the  Methodist  chapel.  ^ 

Barnstajtle,  March  6, 1841. 

No.  94. — Anne  Matters,  nged  16: — 

Is  a “ wheel-winder,’*  was  formerly  a “bobbin-winder,”  and  once  a "threader,”  "which 
is  boys’  work,”  but  " used  to  be  clone  by  the  maidens.”  She  says  that  it  is  “ not  a fit  place  15 
for  maidens,”  as  " they  are  mixed  up  with  tlie  boys  and  men,”  and  states  that  it  is  now 
generally  discontinued.  She  works  sometimes  from  6 in  the  morning  till  8 or  9 in  the 
evening,  " when  the  work  requires  it says  that  this  happens  " every  other  night  sometimes,” 
as  they  are  obliged  to  work  all  together  with  the  machines,  “the  one  part  being  dependent 
upon  the  other.^’  The  "bobbin-windeiV’  have  w’orked  till  10  p.m.,  “when  the  water  was  20 
short hut  then  they  came  the  next  day  at  10  in  the  morning,  “ so  the  work  was  notgreater.” 

Bamstajjle,  March  5,  1841. 

No.  95. — George  Bennett,  aged  27 : — 

Has  worked  for  17  years  at  the  "lace  trade,”  at  Barnstaple,  Tiverton,  and  Chard:  began 
at  Tiverton.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  great  difference  between  these  places  as  to  advantages. 
He  has  been  at  both  factories  liero,  and  thinks  them  much  alike,  except  that  Mr.  Miller’s 
works  half  an  hour  longer,  aud  " rather  faster.”  He  has  never  met  with  an  accident,  nor  has 
he  seen  any,  except  some  slight  ones  from  inattention.  Does  not  know  of  any  "itnpropw 
usage  of  the  children  and  young  people,  nor  of  any  punishment  beyond  an  ‘ occs^ional  tap’ 
on  the  head  when  they  are  idle.”  In  comparing  the  factory  life  with  others,  he  “ does  not  30 
complain  of  it.” 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 


No.  96.  No.  96. — Richard  Graig^  aged  25 : — 

Has  been  two  years  at  Riiwleigh  mill,  nine  years  at  Derby  mill,  and  was  " about  twelve  months 
at  Taunton  and  Chard  five  years  ago ho  " sees  no  difference.”  Has  met  with  no  accident  S5 
himself;  but  has  seen  a man  with  two  fingers  cut  off  at  " Derby  mill."  Says  he  has  worked 
steadily  in  all  the  various  departments  of  threader,”  "machine-boy,”  and  " machine-man,” 
and  “ has  never  had  a day’s  sickness.”  States  that  wages  have  declined  of  late,  but  considers 
the  average  to  he  12.t.  He  can  read  and  write,  but  thinks  that  the  factory  generally  interferes 
with  the  ^ucation  of  the  children,  " as  they  arc  sent  in  too  early.”  40 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 


No.  97.  No.  97. — Tf^illiam  Manley,  aged  23  : — 

Has  worked  at  Tiverton  and  at  “Rawleigh,”  and  “sees  very  little  difference  between 
them he  began  at  9 or  10,  and  is  now  a " machine-man.”  Stales  that  there  is  a night- 
school  established  by  the  prrorietors,  and  conducted  voluntarily  by  the  factory  people,  for  the  45 
hoys  who  have  signed  the  “Teetotal  pledge;”  hut  that  "it  is  hardly  settled  yet." 

Barnstaple,  March  5, 1841. 

No.  98.  No.  98.— PP^atts,  aged  38  : — 

Has  been  "19  years  nearly”  at  Rawleigh,  and  10  months  at  "Derby  Factory.”  Statw 
that,  within  that  time,  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  has  diminishw.  At  the  50 
beginning  the  workmen  had  8j.  a-week  wages,  and  " rack”  money  also,  which  amounted  to  as 
much  more.  It  is  now  all  piece-work;  and  the  average  wages  are  a-week,  "some  more 
and  some  less.  He  thinks  that  the  treatment  of  the  children  and  young  pcrsoiw  has  certainly 
improved  of  late  years ; and  considers  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  factory  people  a 
"better  than  formerly:”  has  "had  his  health  well,”  and,  altogether,  thinks  well  of  the  factory  5a 
life.  He  has  met  with  no  accident,  and  knows  of  late  of  no  gross  ill  treatment  of  the  children, 
hut  he  " says  that  there  was  formerly.”  States  that  there  used  to  be  men  appointed  to  ke^ 
the  young  people  In  their  work ; but  now  that  the  boys  are  hired  by  the  machine-men,  ot 
whom  there  are  many  : if  the  boys  don’t  like  one  man  they  can  go  to  another and  " the 

men  study  to  please  them.”  He  asserts  that  " the  master  does  not  allow  any  severities  or  60 
improper  conduct  towards  the  children  and  young  persons.” 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1341. 

No.  99.  No.  99. — Mary  Parkin,  aged  56 

Has  been  in  the  " Rawleigh”  factory  " for  10  years.”  " Used  to  look  after  the  maidens  w 
No.  3,  and  now  does  so  in  No.  5.”  They  work  from  " 6 to  6,”  and  to  7 in  summer.  1“®^ 
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• -ufBcient  rime  in  summer  for  their  meals  •,  and  in  winter  they  do  not  go  out  to  breakfast, 
hut  <JO  out  sooner  in  the  evenbe.  She  thinks  that  attending  tho  factory  iuterfares  wilh  their 
pdu(Ition  but  does  not  think  it  hurts  their  health.  Says  she  is  obliged  occasionally  to strap 
little  emptiers,”  but  that  she  does  not  do  it  severely,  and  « they  often  laugh  at  her  after 
5 ehe  has  done  it.”  When  the  grown-up  girls  do  not  behave  properly,  sho  complains  to  the 
foreman.  She  thinks  that  " service”  is  better  for  young  people  than  a factory  life ; but  " does 
•not  consider  that  the  ‘ factory  maidens’  are  any  worse  than  others.”  Slio  has  a daughter  of 
24  years  in  the  factory.  Attends  church. 

Barnttaple,  March  5,  1841. 

10  No.  100. — Anne  Bennett,  aged  67 : — 

Has  worked  for  the  factory  (Mr.  Heathcoat’s)  for  20  years,  but  not  in  the  house.  She  lira 
been  for  two  years  an  overlooker  on  the  " wbders’  back.”  She  keeps  a strap,  and  uses  it 
but " as  often  to  her  own  child,  who  is  among  the  others.”  States  that  there  wtis  once  an 
accident  to  a little  girl  who  was  “ larking,  and  not  at  her  own  work;”  but  that  sho  herself 
15  knows  of  no  other.  She  thinks  that  the  factory  people  are  as  good  as  any  otlicrs ; and  says 
that  she  has  no  objection  to  her  own  child  being  in  it,  or  she  would  not  let  her  be  cliere. 
Barnstaplt,  March  5,  1841. 

No.  101. — SaraJi  Miller,  aged  21 : — 

Has  been  1 1 years  at  tire  ” Rawleigh”  factory  as  a wheel-winder  was  first  aa  einplier, 
20  then  a bobbin-winder.  Says  it  "has  agreed  pretty  well  with  her.”  Has  met  with  no 
accidents  nor  any  ill  treatment,  and  she  thinks,  upon  the  whole,  very  vrell  of  this  mode  of 
life.  She  cannot  read  very  well,  and  complaiTa  of  being  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
" indisposed  to  attend  to  education  or  work  of  any  kind." 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 


HI., 

Bobbin-N'bt. 

BARNSraFl.E. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Sleioart. 


No.  100. 


No.  101. 


25  No.  KB. — Elizabeth  Dale,  aged  25  : — No.  103. 

Has  been  13  years  at  the  factory  (Rawleigh)  ; has  worked  as  an  emptier,  a threader,  and 
a wheel-winder,  and  has  never  suffered  from  being  in  the  factory,  except  as  to  education,” 
as  she  cannot  read  and  write.  She  knows  of  no  accident  or  improper  usage. 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 

80  No.  103. — Mary  Grimstone,  aged  32 ; — No.  103. 

Isa  widow,  and  has  known  the  factories  for  19  or  20  years,  and  has  been  ut  both  ncveral 
times  over,  and  " sees  no  difference  between  them.”  She  luis  met  with  no  acciileut,  and 
knows  of  no  cruel  or  improper  treatment  of  the  children.  She  would  jjici'er  " service',”  as 
she  suffers  from  the  closeness  of  the  rooms ; but  thinks  that  the  factory  people  arc  " just  like 
^ others.” 

Barnstaple,  March  5,  1841. 


IV.  PILLOW  LACE  MAKERS. 

No.  104-. — Anne  Newbury,  aged  nine: — 

Is  a "learner”  at  lace-making  with  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Rogers,  and  has  been  "two  years 
40  last  October.”  She  is  taught  “Honiton  work,”  (that  is,  "all  kinds  of  patterns  of  ilowors 
and  sprigs  to  be  sewn  on  the  net,”)  and  is  now  working  out  her  time  of  two  years  ntid  a half. 
(During  these  two  and  a half  years  she  works  for  her  mistress;  in  this  way  l>ayiiig  for  her 
instruction,  and  this  is  an  apprenticeship  ; but  till  she  leaves  the  school  and  works  indu- 
pendently  she  is  a “ learner,”  and  works  under  the  eye  of  the  lace-niistrcss.)  Tlio  time  they 
48  work  as  apprentices  for  the  mistress  is  usually  six  hours  a-day  in  winter,  and  seven  in  sum- 
mer. When  they  are  " out  of  their  time,”  they  generally  work  for  Iheir  parents,  and  may 
soon  earn  5d.  a-day.  Sho  says  that  she  has  plenty  of  time  for  sleep,  lier  nioals,  and  her 
schooling. 

Sidmouth,  (Down,)  February  8,  1841. 

80  No.  105. — Sarah  Hart,  a native  of  Ottei’ton 

Is  mother  to  " Betty  Hart,”  the  “ oldest  scholar  that  Mrs.  Rogei’S  has.”  Her  daughter 
r learning  " head  work,  or  Honiton  work,”  in  a year  and  a EaJf, 

but  she  had  before  learned  ” trolly”  work  for  12  months  at  Oltcrton.  Thia  " troHj”  is 
work,”  that  is,  making  edging  of  different  kinds,  which  is  measured  and  paid  by  the 
another  daughter  who  works  at  home,  and  can  cam  W.  a-day.  She  has  to 
begin  at  7 or  8 o’clock  " after  breakfast,”  and  goes  on  working  till  10  at  night,  in  order  to 
geitms.  She  has  only  dinner  and  tea  out,  and  goes  to  work  again.  She  " do  think  that 
this  sating  80  long  have  injured  her  health.”  Her  " eldest  daughter  of  all”  gave  it  up  on 
tlM  account,  and  " took  to  the  straw-bonnet  making  in  preference.  ’ She  thinks  it  is  '*  other- 

w wise  a great  advantage  to  a girl,*’  as,  when  people  are  " out  of  wotb,  they  have  alw — 

source  in  lace-making,” 

Sidmouth,  February  8,  1841 
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IV. 

Pillow  Lack 
Makers. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewart, 

No.  IOC. 


No.  107. 


No.  109. 


No.  106. — Elizaheth  Hart,  aged  12: — 

Has  been  a twelvemonth  out  of  her  time,  and  now  works  for  her  mother  instead  of  the 
mistress.  Her  mother  receives  the  value  of  her  earnings  hi  goods.  She  conies  at  S iiithe 
morning  and  loaves  generally  about  5 in  the  evening,  but  sometimes  goes  until  9.  Sheha- 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  when  she  works  late.  She  has  sometimes  a 5 
pain  in  her  side,  but  “ does  not  suffer  particularly  from  sitting  at  her  work.”  She  lias  a 
week’s  holiday  at  Christmas,  and  two  days  at  the  two  fairs  of  the  town,  and  they  are  all  look- 
iug  out  for  one  on  Wednesday  next,  the  “ christening-day.”  On  Saturday  always,  if  she  has 
done  her  task,  she  has  half  a day.  She  bus  a task  set  her  every  day,  and  is  paid  for  all  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  slie  takes  it  to  the  dealer.  She  can  read  the  Bible  and  Testament,  md  lii 
goes  to  the  Church  Sunday-school,  but  cannot  write. 

Sidmouth,  February  8,  1841. 

No.  107. — Agnes  Harden,  aged  10  years : — 

Began  in  may  last  as  an  apprentice ; comes  at  9 in  the  morning  and  goes  home  lo  dinner 
at  12 ; returns  belween  1 and  2 o’clock  and  goes  back  at  dark,”  which  is  now  about5.  li 
She  lives  at  home  with  lier  mother,  and  has  no  father,  but  is  very  kindly  treated  hy  Mrs. 
Roo-ers.  Slie  " can  read  easy  words,”  and  goes  to  tlio  Independent.  Sunday-school. 

Sidvioufh,  February  8,  1S41. 

No.  108. — Mary  Ann  liogers  : — 

Is  the  mistress  of  the  principal  lace-school  at  Sidmouth,  and  has  taught  lace-making  for  26 
nine  years.  She  herself  learned  '*  trolly  work”  at  seven  yeare  old  at  Lympstone;  this  b 
“ edging,”  and  is  easier  than  the  " head  work,”  or  “ sprigs  and  flowers 'Uliai  is  called 
Honiton  work,”  and  which  she  afterwards  learned  at  Sidmouth.  She  has  never  taught  any 
boys  to  make  lace,  but  there  are  some  at  Exmouth.  They  are  generally  weakly  boys  and 
“ cripples.”  She  had  delicate  health  herself,  and  was  “ put  to  lace-making,"  as  an  “occu-  ii 
pation  not  subject  to  hardships.”  She  has  known  a great  number  of  lace-makers  at  different 
place#,  and  says  that  they  generally  " get  situations”  or  “ settle”  as  they  grow  up,  but  “find 
a resource  in  lace-making  at  times.”  She  does  not  know  of  any  particular  injury  suffered 
from  lace-making  ; but  some  people’s  health  ‘‘inclines  to  the  work,  and  others  require  more 
stirring  about.”  She  works  for  a lace-dealer;  that  is,  the  girls  in  her  school  work  for  tiiis  20 
employer,  (who  is  in  the  town,)  and  she  “ gives  an  eye”  to  tlie  girls  while  at  their  work,  and 
in  ihe  evening  she  teaches  them  to  read,  for  which  she  is  paid  by  the  parents.  This  applies 
to  all  those  who  are  out  of  their  time,  for  the  others  she  is  either  paid  by  the  week  for  teaching 
the  work,  or  else  receives  the  value  of  their  work  while  they  continue  apprentices.  Site  never 
pays  herself  for  the  work.  The  employer  of  her  school  is  Mr.  Haync,  and  to  the  women  ghes  K 
half  money  and  half  goods,  according  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  to  the  children  all  goods; 
the  parents  of  the  children  receiving  the  articles  for  them.  Tliese  are  as  good  as  any  else- 
where, but  “ still  she  thinks  it  is  a di.sadvaiitage  to  bo  paid  in  this  way.” 

Sidmoxtlh,  February  8,  1841. 

No.  109. — Emma  Knowles,  sxged  seven  yetirs  : — 

Isa  “ learner”  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Tovey.  She  comes  to  school  at  9,  after  breakfast,  and 
goes  to  dinner  at  12;  returns  at  1,  or  half  past  1,  and  “ goes  away  about  5.”  She- learns 
“ trolly  work,”  and  does  the  worth  of  a farthing  or  a halfpenny  a-day.  She  can  read  short 
words. 

Newton  Poppleford,  February  9,  1^41. 

No.  110. — Mary  Gooding,  aged  14: — 

Has  been  12  months  a “scholar.”  Learned  of  Sarah  Tovey  for  a year  “ to  do  trolly” 

“ which  is  for  borders.”  “It  is  yard  work,”  that  is,  paid  by  the  yard.  Can  now  do 
“ trolly”  very  well,  and  earn  Zd.  a-day.  She.  begins  generally  at  9,  and  works  till  6 in  the 
evening,  or,  in  winter,  “ till  dark,”  “ with  dinner  out.”  Does  not  work  “ always  regu  ar, 
as  she  lives  at  home  with  her  parents.  She  is  paid  more  or  less,  according  to  the  work  done. 
Can  read  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and  write  her  name. 

Newton  Poppleford,  February  9,  1841. 

No.  111.— -iS'ara/i  Tovey: — 

Has  kept  a lace-school  for  “ nine  or  ten  vears.”  Says  tliat  her  experience  is 
favourable  to  the  employment  of  children  in  this  way.  Considers  that  the  freedom  from  me 
accidents,  which  are  common  in  many  other  occupations,  is  a great  advantage; 
is,  that  they  find  lace-making  a resource  when  they  are  out  of  other  work,  and  “ wh®''  ,• 

grow  up  and  settle,”  they  can  make  it  at  home.  All  her  children  work  for  a dealer,  woo* 
the  employer,  she  merely  superintending  or  teaching  the  work.  The  same  plan  prevails  as 
IIoniTon,  and  generally  through  all  the  pillow-lace  making  districts,  of  paying  the  , 
the  work  in  goods  instead  of  money.  This  she  considers  a great  disadvantage.  Her  sen 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  Eleanor  Rice’s  is  still  larger. 

Newton  Poppleford,  February  9,  1841, 

No.  112. — Elizabeth  Small : — 

Is  seven  years  old,  and  has  worked  “ three-quarters  of  a year”  with  Mrs.  EleanaR:<^>  i 
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still  a •’  learner,”  and  works  for  the  mistress  ; comes  at  9,  and  goes  away  at  5.  Goes  home 
also  to  dinner  at  12,  and  staj^  " an  hour  or  so.”  Her  sister  is  with  her,  and  keeps  the  same 
rules  She  is  die  youngest  child  with  Eleanor  Rice.  Can  read  the  Testament,  and“  goes  to 
meeting  school  on  Sundays.” 

5 Keieton  Poppleford,  Februai-y  9,  1841. 

Ko.  113. — Elizabeth  Newhuri/  : — 

Is  “ near  twenty-one,”  and  is  Mrs.  Rice’s  eldest  girl.  She  has  worked  for  the  lace-dealcr 
"since  six  or  seven  year,”  and  was  a “learner”  for  12  months  before.  The  “trolly” 
is  sooner  learned  than  the  “ head-work,”  but  is  not  quite  so  well  paid.  The  generality  of  the 
10  big  children  get  If.  6d.  “ about,”  by  the  week.  “ The  giwu-up  people  get  the  most  they 
can;  seldom  more  than  Ail.  daily,  when  they  do  not  work  for  a great  many  hours  together.” 
l^ewton  Popplcford,  February  9,  1841. 

No.  114. — Elizabeth  Mitchell,  aged  14  : — 

Has  worked  with  Mr.  Rice  for  “ six  years,”  and  “ learned  first  for  12  raontlis she  is  cm- 
15  ployed  for  nine  hours  a-day,  and  is  “ gl^  always  to  leave  work says  that  when  they  do  not 
mind  their  work  they  “ get  a cut  or  two;”  she  can  read  her  Bible  and  Testament,  and  any 
easy  book,  but  cannot  write  ; goes  to  the  Independent  meeting. 

The  two  sisters  of  Elizabeth  Mitchell  work  witli  her,  and  give  precisely  the  same  account; 
they  have  no  mother,  but  speak  well  of  their  mistress’s  treatment  of  them. 

50  Hewton  Popplefm  d,  February  9,  1841. 

No.  115. — Eleanor  Rice,  aged  43: — 

Has  kept  a lace-school  “22  years  in  the  same  house;"  began  herself  to  learn  “ at  five 
or  si.x  years  of  age,  and  can  do  all  kinds  of  “trolly  work,”  hut  not  “head  work”  or  " Honiloii 
work,”  as  it  is  called;  this  is  much  more  difficult,  and  genemlly  takes  “ two  years  to  learn 
25  separate.”  Within  her  experience  the  number  and  age  of  the  children  “ is  just  the  same”  as 
• when  she  begun,  but  the  prices  have  fallen  very  much  since  the  “ net-making  by  machinery.” 
The  children  usually  work  four  hours  a-day  for  the  first  year,  and  then  eight  hours;  “ at  12 
or  13  they  will  work  9 or  10  hours  and  “when  they  comes  up  young  women  they  do  vrork  as 
they  choose,”  but  sometimes  still  in  the  same ‘school;  others  work  at  home  when  they  arc 
30  “settled;”  some  very  aged  persons  work  at  it  still.  She  docs  not  know  of  any  particular 
injury  that  the  lace-makers  suffer  in  their  health  or  condition.  All  her  school  work  for  lacc- 
dealers  and  are  paid  in  goods,  “ which  plan  she  would  like  to  see  altered.” 

Newton  Pofpleford,  February  9,  1841. 

No.  116.— Mary  Driver,  aged  30  : — 

85  Has  kept  a lace-school  at  Beer  for  the  “ last  three  years,”  and  first  learned  “ trolly  work” 
22  years  ago  for  6 years,  receiving  pay  after  the  first  year  or  bo,  but  working  in  tlie  school 
under  the  eye  of  a mistress  for  a lace-dealcr;  after  this  she  was  for  three  years  at  “ head- 
work,”  that  is,  making  sprigs  and  flowers,  or  what  is  called  “ Honiton  work,”  but  she  “ does 
not  understand  why  it  is  called  “ Honiton  work,”  as  “ tliey  can  make  it  quite  as  good  at 
40  Beer;  and  the  Queen’s  marriage  dress  was  made  at  Beer;”  the  sprigs  and  flowers  which 
are  made  here  and  elsewhere  are  afterwards  sewn  upon  the  net,  which  is  made  by  ma- 
chinery at  the  lace-mills.  Her  little  girls  usually  begin  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  work 
about  “ two  hours  in  the  morning,”  and  “ two  hours  after  dinner;”  the  first  week  they  may 
earn  Id.  or  lid.,  and,  after  a month’s  practice  they  earn  gradually  3d.  a-week.  When  they 
45  are  “ out  of  their  time,”  whicii  is  about  a year  or  a year  and  a half  after  they  are  “ put  to  it," 
they  can  earn  3d.  a-day  if  they  are  kept  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  school.  “ They  are  sent  by 
parents  to  work  under  the  mistress,”  and  “give  their  earnings  to  them,”  or  rather,  their 
parents  take  out  in  goods  the  value  of  their  work.”  Some  children,  instead  of  being  put  as 
apprendcra,  are  sent  " by  the  week,”  and  “ pay  by  the  week,”  for  being  “ taught  tliuir  lessons, 
SO  hut  there  is  not  much  difference  o-s  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  on  this  account,  the  diftcreuco 
being  more  from  the  quickness  and  readiness  of  different  persons.  She  lliinks  tliat  “ siUiner 
80  long  as  some  do  hurts  their  constitution,”  and  “ she  r^rets  that  their  parents  order  her  to 
f P them  so  long,”  but  “ does  not  know  what  to  say."  There  is  no  compulsion,  but  the  wish 
carried  out  by  her  authority.  She  can  do  the  finest  work  herself,  and  had  to 
" of  lOOZ.  on  her  pillow  at  one  time  for  the  Queen's  dress.  The  employer,  “ Miss 

^ ^ and  what  was  reasonable  to  all  die  women  what  did  the  fine 

j ' tisual  custom  of  paying  the  children  and  other  lace-makors  in  goods  instead  ot 

ready  money,  she  thinks  a great  dis^vantage.  Her  young  people  are  taught  by  herself  to 
read,  and  do  so  generally  twice  a-day ; they  also  learn  to  sew,  but  not  at  her  house.  There 
cti  are  a great  many  Independents  at  Beer,  and  she  is  one  herself.  She  thinks  that  lace-tttaking 
ts  a CTeat  advantage  to  the  females  of  Beer,  as  the  men  are  generally  fishermen,  and  out  of 
employment  in  the  winter,  when  the  women  and  children  “ support  the  town." 

Beer,  Devon,  February  10,  1841. 

No.  117 . — Mary  j4;i»  Driver,  aged  seven : — 

65  Works  with  her  aunt,  Mary  Driver,  and  be«ran  “ a fortnight  ago;”  lives  in  the  house,  and 
begins  at  JO  o’clock,  and  works  altogether  about  “ four  hours  a-day;”  she  can  ab-eady  make 
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small  sprigs  at  Td.  a-dozen,  and  takes  a forlaight  to  make  a dozen.  She  can  read  the  *' 
of  John  in  the  New  Testament.” 

Beer,  February  10, 1841. 

No.  l\B.— Sarah  Holmes,  aged  12 years:— 

Has  learned  for  two  years,  but  is  " not  quite  sufliciciit  yet,  as  her  " mother  does  not  send  5 
her  regular she  does  not  sit  so  much  as  the  rest,  and  so  " it  does  not  hurt  her  at  ali" 

Beer,  February  10,  1841. 

No.  119  No.  119. — Elizabeth  Ferry : — 

Is  " near  13.”  She  has  learned  ” since  seven  years  old,”  and  is  still  a “ learner,”  and  woria 
under  the  mistress’s  eye,  as  the  “ head  work"  is  very  difficult  to  do  well;  she  can  earn  6<t  lo 
a-day,  but  she  pays  out  of  that  for  her  scliooling ; she  can  reaxl  the  New  Testament  When 
she  takes  her  work  to  the  dealer,  for  6d.  worth,  she  gets  only  the  value  of4itZ.,  as  they  are  beat 
down  very  much,  and  are  obliged  to  take  goods  at  a shop. 

All  these  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  mother  and  elder  sister  of  Sarah  Holmes,  who 
keep  the  Dolphin  Inn ; and  similar  testimony  is  given  by(No,  17)  Mary  Bowles,  a youoj  15 
woman  who  keeps  a lace  scliool,  where  there  are  several  grown-up  young  women  j they  afl 
complain  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  " taking  out  the  work”  m goods  instead  of 
money.  There  are  dealers  who  go  about  and  engage  the  lace,  and  afterwards  make  their 
own  profit  upon  it.  The  people  of  Beer  are  a good  deal  cut  off  from  all  other  neighbour, 
hoods,  and  have  " no  gentry  among  them.”  The  men  are  fishermen,  and,  if  they  are  not  M 
misrepresented,  are  all  smugglers.  The  young  women  are  singularly  pretty,  and  (in  spite 
of  lace-making)  are  generally  healthy-looking ; they  seem  not  a little  vain  of  their  accom- 
plishment of  lace-m^dng,  and  of  the  Queen’s  marriage  dress,  and  say  all  that  Beer  is  the 
greatest  place  for  lace.”  There  is  an  old  woman  of  " near  a-ninety  years,”  who  still 
makes  it ; and  all  the  married  women,  as  well  as  the  girls,  work  at  home,  when  not  taken  25 
up  with  “ tending  to  the  house.” 

Beer,  February  10,  1841. 

No.  120.  No.  120.— The  Mistress  of  the  National  School  at  Seaton  states : — 

That  lace-making  is  taught  at  this  town,  W not  so  commonly  as  at  Beer  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places.  Seaton  is  more  a fashionable  residence,  with  several  of  the  “■  gentry”  about  80 
it.  The  clergyman  of  the  place  has  had  lacc-making  iiitrodnced  as  a branch  of  instruction  at 
the  National-school ; and  a young  woman  from  Benr  is  employed  in  icucking  lace-making  to 
the  little  girls.  The  particular  object  of  this  arraugemeut  (which  lias  been  tried  for  about  two 
years)  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the  girls  being  rumovud  by  their  mothers  (from  learning 
to  read,  &c.),  in  order  to  take  their  lessons  in  lace-making ; and,  iu  the  next,  to  keep  them  35 
under  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  Instead  of  their  mecliiig  in  little  colnries,  or  gossipping  parfies, 
at  each  other's  houses.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  little  lace-girls  to  “ catrv  their  pillow” 
to  some  house  where  they  meet,  “ half  a dozen  logelher and  it  was  considered  a proper 
thing  to  attempt  to  break  up  this  habit.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  lace-making  being 
taught  in  a public  school ; but  it  is  very  common  for  the  luce-mLstresses  to  teach  reading  to  W 
their  little  pupils  “ after  hours.” 

Seaton,  Devon,  Febrway  10,  1841 . 

No.  121.  No.  121. — Lucy  Full,  aged  11 ; — 

Is  a native  of  Lympslone ; began  to  make  lace,  with  her  mother,  some  years  ago ; worb 
now  with  Mrs.  Bansey.  Goes  in  the  morning  at  half-past  8 and  returns  at  4 (p.  m!)  Works  45 
at  "trolly,”  and  gives  what  she  has  finished  to  her  motlier,  who  sells  it  about  anywhere, 
there  being  no  particular  "dealer”  in  Lympstone.  She  can  read  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
and  goes  to  a Sunday-school. 

Lympstone,  Devon,  March  10,  1841. 

•No.  122.  No.  122. — Mary  Fansey,  aged  47  ; — 

Has  worked  at  lace-making  “ since  she  was  a child,”  and  has  kept  a " lace-school  ” for  th* 
last  five  years.  Her  scholars  come  at  half-past  8 and  leave  at  4 o’clock.  She  thinks  that  the 
occupation  is  not  injurious  to  children,  but  says  it  is  so  badly  paid  as  to  be  " hardly  worth 
following.”  ^ 

Lympstone,  March  10,  1841. 

No.^123.  No.  l'2S.~~Elizaheih  Chalice,  aged  63: — 

Has  been  "acquainted  with  the  lace-making  ” 47  years ; and  says  “ it  has  never  hurt^r-" 
Used  formerly  to  " get  her  living  easily  at  it,”  but  says  that  it  is  now  very  difficult. 
they  take  their  lace  to  a shop  they  are  forced  to  take  out  the  payment  in  goods,  and  considers 
this  a great  disadvantage.  Says  that  47  years  ago,  and  " sommvhat  later.”  when  she  was  a 60 
little  girl,  there  used  to  be  frequently  "three  or  four  boys  learning  to  make  lace  in  eacli 
school;”  but  that  it  is  long  since  discontinued,  and  that  now  there  are  none  at 
employed.  She  thinks  this  change  is  owing  to  the  fallen  prices  of  lace-raaking.  and  other 
kinds  of  work  being  better  paid,  which  makes  the  boys  follow  other  trades.  "Many  go 
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, cockling  ’ on  the  heach.”  " *1116  boys  spoken  of  were  healthy  childi  en,  and  not  especially 
‘ cripples  and  delicate  ones  ’ who  could  not  work  at  other  things.” 

J,ympstone,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  124. — Anne  Price,  aged  seven : — 

a Has  “ learned  for  a twelvemonth,"  and  can  work  now  very  well.  Comes  at  9 or  10  o’clock, 
and  sometimes  at  2,  or  “ when  her  mother  can  spare  her.”  Can  read  in  the  Psalter  and  goes 
to  “Sunday-school.” 

Lym2)stone,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  125. — Maria  Lewis,  aged  16: — 

•JO  Learned  lace-making  " for  her  own  fancy,”  but  is  well  acquainted  with  the  three  lace- 
sebools  of  Lympstone,  which  are  all  much  ahke,  and  “ not  different  from  most  of  the  laco- 
schools  in  the  neighbouring  villages.”  Says  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  children  to  begin 
at  6 years  old,  and  that  they  worn,  after  " a year  or  so,”  for  eight  and  nine  hours  a-day,  earn- 
ing from  Irf.  to  IJd.  a-day,  “but  it  is  not  many  that  can  earn  l'§(f.”  She  thinks  that  sitting 
15  so  many  hours  a-day  quite  still  does  them  harm;  and  that  it  interferes  with  tlieir  education, 
as  there  are  many  who  never  learn  to  read  and  write,  from  being  put  to  lace-making  at  the 
time  they  should  learn  the  usual  branches  of  education.  This  happens  however  generally 
with  poor  chUdren  " who  might  not  be  taught  at  all  to  read  or  write.”  Kjiotvs  a woman  with 
five  atildren  who  all  make  lace,  and  “ can  none  of  them  read  or  write.”  Says  that  the 
30  custom  of  paying  in  goods,  instead  of  money,  at  the  shops,  is  universal,  and  states  that  it  is 
generally  considered  they  do  not  get  the  full  value  of  their  work,  as  they  often  do  not  know 
the  real  quality  of  the  goods,  and  are  often  induced  to  take  articles  whi^  they  do  not  want. 

They  also  get  credit  sometimes,  and  have  their  labour  engaged  beforehand.  She  knows, 
however,  of  no  decided  case  of  oppression,  or  improper  treatment  of  the  children  and  young, 

25  persons.  Says  that  the  lace  making  is  “very  like  going  to  school;”  and  that  reading  is 
generallv  taught  in  the  lace-schools,  but  not  universmly.  She  knows  of  no  boys  at  present 
who  work  at  lace-making,  and  never  saw  any  do  so. 

(This  very  agreeable  young  person  carried  me  to  all  the  lace-scbools  aud  many  of  the 

cottages,  and  I heard  the  statements  ofthe  work-people,  which  differed  so  little  from  what 
30  is  already  set  down,  that  I did  not  extend  my  notes  of  evidence.) 

Lympstone,  Devon,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  126. — Anne  Stark: — No.  126. 

Has  kept  a lace-school  for  " 23  or  24  years,”  and  worked  at  lace-making  " from  a.  child.” 

She  thinks  that  her  health  has  suffered  from  the  condnemeut,  “ which  is  usually  nine  hours 
35  a-day.”  Considers  that  at  Exmouth  (about  which  place  alone  she  can  speak)  the  number  of 
children  who  work  at  lace-making  has  somewhat  increased  of  late.  The  hours  of  work  have 
been  always  “pretly  much  the  same,”  but  the  prices  have  fallen  off  so  much  that  they  do 
not  usually  get  "half  what  they  used  to.”  Says  that  " the  children  of  the  poor  ” do  usually 
begin  to  learn  at  six  years  “ old and  that  " according  to  their  quickness  they  learn  in  a 
^0  month  or  more  to  do  trolly,”  which  is  the  most  common  work  about  Exmouth.  She  states 
that  the  shops  take  the  lace,  and  will  always  give  goods  while  the  lace  is  making,  which  is 
not  usually  done  when  “ money  ” cash  is  paid.  She  considers  this  a great  advantage,  and 
prefers  the  plan  of  taking  goods  instead  of  money.  The  children  are  all  taught  to  read  in 
the  lace-school  from  3 to  4 o’clock,  and  many  of  them  go  to  Sunday-school. 

45  She  considers  her  school  a fair  specimen  or  the  lace-schools  ia  general,  and  "indeed  knows 
of  no  variation.”  'Hiere  are  now  no  boys  at  the  lace-making,  but  there  “ used  formerly  to  be 
a few.” 

Exmouth,  Devon,  March  10,  1841. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 


No.  127. — Mary  Redman,  aged  six  years : — No.  12?. 

W “ Began  to  another  school  about,  a year  ago;”  used  to  work  five  hours  a-day.  Can  now 
work  pretty  well,  and  continues  for  seven  hours  a-day.  Her  mother  “do  sell  her  work.” 

She  ia  backwarrl  witli  her  reading,  and  can  only  “ say  her  letters.” 

Exmeuth,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  128. — Elizabeth  Payne: — No.  128. 

55  Is  “nearly  15,”  and  has  worked  at  lace-making  seven  years,  and  generally  for  eight  hours 
a-day;  but  has  not  been  “ kept  very  ^vict  at  it.”  She  has  “ enjoyed  her  health,”  and  has 
''no  complaint  to  make.”  Can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  sew,  and  goes  to  the  Ebeoezer 
Sunday-schooL 

(These  two  girls  are  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  in  Mrs.  Stark’s  school,  but  several  were 
60  spoken  to;  and  they  merely  repeated  the  infonnation  which  has  usually  been  elicited  from 
these  little  nymphs  of  the  " raany-twinkling  fingers.”) 

Exmoutk,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  129. — Susan  Crutchell,  aged  50 : — 

Has  kept  a lace-school  for  30  years,  and  worked  herself  at  lace-making  for  “ about 
^ She  does  not  think  that  her  health  has  suffered  of  late ; but  some  years  ago,  when 

the  "business  was  more  profitable,”  she  used  to  continue  at  work  all  day  long,  as  there  was 
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a very  ready  sale  for  her  kind  of  work,  and  " great  temptation  to  work  at  it  too  lonw  ” 7^ 
did  her  some  hurt.  Her  general  experience  of  the  occupation  of  lace-making  is  not  unfem 
able  to  it,  as  the  hours  are  only  six,  seven,  or  eight,  for  working,  according  to  the  prooress  n'[ 
the  children  j hut  the  prices  "have  quite  fallen  oft’,"  and  they  are  obliged  to  exchange  lieir 
lace  in  the  shops  for  goods,  which  she  " does  not  approve  of."  She  does  not  know  of  any  bon 
now  employed  in  lace-making,  “ as  they  get  more  money  at  * cockling,’  and  other  trade"  * 
She  teaches  her  scholars  to  read,  and  considers  her  school  as  " quite  the  same  as  the  others" 
in  the  place  and  neighbourhood.  Cannot  say  what  may  ho  the  whole  number  of  children  and 
young  persona  employed , hut  almost  all  the  families  are  more  or  less  occupied  with  it 
Exmoulh,  March  10,  1841.  , 

No.  130. — Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  dni3ier  and  Itice-dealer  : — 

Has  resided  about  .oO  years  at  Ottery,  and  lias  boon  “iniimatcly  acquainted  with  the  workinv 
of  the  lace-trocle."  He  says  that  the  number  of  lace-makers  in  his  own  parish  has  vb4 
materially  diminished  ; but  “ he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that,  in  tiie  six  or  seven  parishes  which 
fun-jisli  lace  to  his  shop,  this  is  really  tlie  caso.”  Thinks  that  the  ago  at  which  the  children  ij 
are  first  taught  to  make  lace  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  formerly,  being  often  as  early  .13  fire 
or  six,  or  " as  soon  as  they  can  turn  the  bobbins.”  Mo  knows  of  no  boys  being  so  employed 
at  present,  but  has  heard  of  their  being  formerly  taught  to  make  lace  at  Exmoulh.  He  says 
that  the  nominal  value  of  the  hand-lace  has  fallen  off  at  least  00  or  70  per  cent.;  but  that, 
from  the  price  of  the  cotton  usetl  in  making  it  being  reduced,  and  also  that  of  the  goods  giren 
lu  exchange  being  reduced  in  a still  larger  proportion,  " the  real  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
lace  is  much  less  than  the  apparent ; ” hut  still  the  falling  oft’  is  very  great.  The  system  of 
paying  at  the  shops  in  goocU  instead  of  cash  is  nearly  nnivursal ; and  ne  thinks  that  there  is 
great  scope  for  making  an  unfair  bargain  in  this  exchange  of  commodities.  He  states  that 
the  sum  of  a halfpenny  an  hour,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  price  of  the  labour  of  S 
lacc-tnaking,  is  much  higher  than  svhat  the  children  usually  earn ; and  he  should  consider 
" 3fi.  a-day  " as  more  new  the  average  gain  of  a child.  Those  who  are  more  skilful,  and  able 
to  devote  themselves  altogether  to  lace-making,  “ may  earn  about  8<?.  a-day.”  He  considen 
that  this  occupation  of  lace-making  materially  unfits  the  young  women  for  all  other  employ- 
ments, as  they  generally  can  neither  wash  nor  sew,  nor  " do  household  work  well."  But  he 
thinks  that  they  are  quite  as  well  educated,  and  us  well  treated  and  taken  care  of,  as  anyothfi 
persons  in  similar  stations,  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation  is  especially  favourable  to  reading 
and  learning,  and  they  are  generally  taught  in  the  same  school  where  they  work.  He  tbinh 
that  the  only  great  objection  to  it  is  the  aversion  the  females  contract  to  an  active  life;  but 
knows  of  no  peculiar  vice  or  failing  witli  which  they  can  bo  charged,  as  a class,  e.xcopl  perhaps  55 
their  ‘^too  general  slovenliness.” 

OUery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  March.  T2,  1841. 


No.  131. — Mary  Knowles 

Has  kept  a lace-school  for  three  years,  and  omploys*  the  children  generally  for  eight  Iwuh 
a-day ; but  “ the  youngest,  four,  five,  or  six  houra,  ' according.’  " Slio  tenches  reading  in  htf  « 
school.  I'hinks  that  if  the  parents  of  the  little  girls  " keep  ihom  too  close  to  their  trwe,"  it 
"does  them  harm,  and  tliey  suffer,”  os  " it  is  a great  confinemont,’’  and  "strict  work  and  no 
play."  Some  of  the  children  can  read  "middling,”  andsonu:  cun  only  "tell  their  letters. 
She  wishes  she  was  paid  in  money,  as  " Miss  Piilsley  pays;”  hut  she  is  "hardly  ever » 
paid."  ^ 

Woodbury,  Devon,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  132. — Susan  Skinner,  and  her  sister : — 

Keep  a similar  lace-school,  and  agree  generally  with  Mrs.  Knowles,  except  that  they  c»- 
Rider  it  “ very  convenient  to  get  what  they  want  at  the  shop,  and  give  work  afterwards  fortae  ^ 
bill;  and  do  not  ‘know  what  they  should  do  without  it.”’ 

Woodhnry,  March  10,  1841. 

No.  133. — Mrs.  Green,  the  wife  of  the  post-master,  a shopkeeper  in  the  villag®!"" 

Is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  lace-schools  and  lacc-makore  about  the  place;  and  sap 
that,  when  she  used  to  make  lace  herself,  she  could  earn  lOf.  a- week ; but  that  " now  a gni 
must  be  ‘ pretty  well  grown  up  ’ to  get  Iv.” 

PVoodhu-nj,  JlfarcA  10,  1841. 

No.  134. — Maria  Hutchins,  aged  39 - 

Keeps  Miss  Pidsley’s  school  for  "reading,  spelling, sewing,  and  knitting,”  which 
to  the  children  of  the  place  at  this  beneficent  lady’s  expense ; to  boysas  wdl  as  d 

to  say,  reading  and  spelling."  The  girls  do  not  usually  learn  lace-making  until  they  haw  ^ 
to  this  school ; they  begin  at  eight  years  old,  in  general,  to  make  lace,  but  not  all  so  yo^ 
and  work  commonly  for  eight  nours  a-day,  and  10  or  12  when  they  get  up,  that 
bigger  and  older.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  places  for  lace,  and  part  of  the 
woth-bag,  which  was  worked  in  gold,  was  made  here  in  Mrs.  Hutchins’s  house ; ah®  ^ 

the  Princess  Royal’s  christening  dress.  Ever  since  she  can  recollect  this 
lace-making  place,  but  the  prices  are  now  less  than  half  what  they  used  to  be.  The 
is  carried  to  the  shops  is  exchanged  for  goods,  but  Miss  Pidsluy  alvjays  pays  .^pes 

she,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  thinks  a very  great  advantage  ; as  it  is  generally  found  that  lo  ® 
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•or  sfootls  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  value  of  nincpcncc,  or  even  eighlpcnce,  out  of  a shil-  TV. 

jincf'-  and,  if  it  is  even  paid  in  nionej%  there  is  aln'ays  a deduction  made  of  threepence  out  of  Pittow  Licz 
evorv  shillinc^.  This  is  the  usual  practice  with  the  shops  that  buy  the  lace.  Sue  does  not  Ma^rs. 

consider  thariace-making  injures  the  health  of  the  young  women  or  childreni  but  there  are  Evidence 

j some  delicate  persons  who  are  employed  in  it,  who  could  not  work  at  occupations  requiring  collected  by 
robust  health.  States  that  there  are  at  least  100  women  and  children  about  Woodbury  ^t-saart. 

Snlterton  working  at  " the  lace-maliing.”  N0T34 

(Several  of  the  scholars,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  were  spoken  to,  and  they  all 

united  in  " singing  the  praise"  of  Miss  PlcTsley.) 

(I  iVciodbury  Salterton,  Devon,  jlfarcA  11,  1841. 

No.  l35. — Mar}/  Pyle  and  Salhj  Cooper : — No.  135. 

Two  different  mistresses  of  lace-schools,  gave  the  usual  answers. 

Badleigh,  March  11,  1841. 

No;  136.  Mary  7'Varmington : — No.  13S. 

15  Keeps  a lace-school,  and  she  and  her  scholars  tell  the  same  talc." 

Otterton,  March  11,  1841. 

No.  137. — Ann  Channon,  aged  30 ; — No.  137 

Is  a “ sewer  on,”  that  is,  " one  that  sews  on  the  sprigs  and  edging  on  to  the  bobbin  net  or 
Brussels’  net.”  This  net  used  to  be  made  by  hand,  as  the  sprigs  and  edging  now  are ; but, 

20  since  the  invention  of  the  lace-machines,  this  work  has  entirely  ceased.  The  *'  sewers  on,” 
she  says,  are  considered  “ the  best  off  in  the  lace-making  trade,"  and  this  work  of  finishing 
is  the  most  desirable  department  of  it;  the  number  of"  sewers  on"  is  very  limited,  and  they 
are  nearly  all  at  Honiton.  She  sews  and  finishes  for  “ Miss  Bidiiey,"  of  London;  and  the 
sprigs  she  sews  on  for  her  come  principally  from  Beer.  The  great  requisite  in  a sewer  on  is 
25  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sprigs,  as  the  ” mere  sewing  is  easy."  Sometimes  she  “ uses 
her  own  taste”  in  getting  up  a veil  or  dress,  and  sometimes  she  “ works  by  a pattern."  She 
does  not  herself  take  apprentices  to  this  work,  but  there  are  some  who  begin  at  eight  years 
old.  She  is  of  opinion  that  the  sedentary  occupation  of  children  in  lace-schools  is  somelimes 
good  or  bad,  “ owing  to  the  constitution.’’  She  keeps  a day-school  in  company  with  her 
30  mother. 

Honiton,  March  13,  1841. 


No.  138. — Ann  Maria  Channon,  aged  79  No.  isa. 

Began  at  six  yeara  old  to  learn  lace-making,  and  at  seven  years  old  w'as  "■  kept  constant”  at 
it  She  has  gone  through  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  " trade,”  and  has  worked  in  every 
35  department  of  lace-raakmg  until  about  four  years  ago.  In  her  time  she  used  to  make  the 
net  (which  is  now  made  by  machinery)  as  well  as  the  sprigs  and  borders,  and  used  to  sew  on 
and  finish  as  her  daughter  now  does.  Her  opinion  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  in  making  lace,  but  the  prices  have  declined  very  much  since 
" her  time.” 

40  Honiton,  March  13,  1841. 


No.  139. — Elizabeth  Fildeio,  aged  30  : — No.  139, 

Is  a " sewer  on,”  and  has  been  so  for  14  years.  She  thinks  that  there  are  " only  between 
20  and  30  who  do  this  kind  of  work  at  Honiton,”  and  " scarcely  any  out  of  the  town.’’  Only 
a small  number  are  required,  " and  so  there  are  few  that  give  their  time  to  it.”  It  is  gene- 
45  rally  considered  the  best  paid  of  all  the  lace-work,  and  she  can  earn  *' five  or  six  slulLinwg 
a-week  and  more.”  " The  priucipal  difficulty  is  the  disposing  of  the  sprigs  with  taste.”  The 
sewing  on”  itself  may  be  learned  in  six  weeks  by  girls,  if  they  was  quick  and  come  to 
any  age.” 

Honiton,  March  13,  1841. 

51)  No.  140. — Jemima  , 

Was  ‘'born  and  bred  at  Honiton,”  and  has  had  eight  children.  She  began  to  make  lace 
at  six  years  old,  and  then  worked  steadily  till  she  married  at  ‘28,  and  since  she  was  a widow, 
which  happened  23  years  ago,  she  has  worked  " up  to  the  present  day."  She  can  still  earn 
If.  a-week  at  times,  but  often  gets  much  less.  Says  she  has  brought  up  a great  many 
55  apprentices  to  the  “ lace-making,”  and  that  she  " knows  nothing  against  the  occupation,  as 
particularly  injurious  to  the  health  or  general  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  who 
follow  it” 

Honiton,  March  13,  1841. 

In  conversation  with  the  principal  lace-dealers  of  this  place,  I learned  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
60  sideredthe  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lace-raaking  district,  althoiigh  but  little  lace 
w actually  made  in  the  town,  and  there  are  no  lace-schools  that  I could  cliscoven  The  lace 
IS  brought  from  the  cottages  all  about,  and  exchanged  at  the  shops  for  goods ; which  system 
at  the  present  moment  prevails  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  lace-makers. 

■dxminster,  March  12,  1841. 

[rf]  F 
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EVIDBNCK  ON  THE 


V. 

Glotz  Makers, 
Ybovil. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Bteitiari. 

No.  141. 


V.  GLOVE  MAKERS— YEOVIL. 


No.  141. — Emma  Braggy  aged  22: — 

Is  a nativK  of  Yeovil ; she  began  at  seven  years  old  to  leavn  from  her  mother  to  sew  gloves  and 
learned  this  in  six  months  (which  is  tlie  ordinary  terra  of  apprenticeship  to  this  handicraftV 
during  tliis  time  she  generally  began  to  work  at  9 in.  the  morning,  and  left  off  at  1 for  ^ . 
hour,  and  then  went  on  till  5 in  the  evening ; aftei’wards,  when  " out  of  her  time,”  used  iq  * 
begin  about  7 in  the  morning,  taking  half  an  hour  for  brcaklast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  half  an 
hour  for  tea,  and  then  working  on  till  9 at  night ; tins  is  the  tisual  time  during  cre^  davof 
the  week,  except  Saturday,  wheu  they  leave  work  at  2 o’clock,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  iiv 
to  themselves.  During  the  year  the  established  holidays  are  at  Christmas,  wheu-they  havea  n 
week ; at  Easter  a day ; at  Whitsuntide  two  days  j and  two  clays  at  the  two  faii-s,  which  are 
held  in  June  and  Noremhor.  She  worked  micler  her  own  mother,  and  on  that  account  wn 
rather  diBerently  circumstanced  from  other  apprentices  ; says  that  the  usual  rule  is  to  rire 
the  labour  of  the  drat  six  months  for  tlio  " teaming”  oftlio  « mistress, ” aud  then  to  wort 
during  six  months  at  Gd.  a-week,  then  for  another  six  mouths  at  l.v.  a-week,  and  afterwards  to  U 
be  paid  by  the  “ pair  of  gloves,”  at  tlie  luto  of  l\d.  or  1-^d.  each.  It  is  common  for  a ‘'quick- 
working woman”  to  finish  four  pair  a-day,  hut  to  do  two  pair  is  cotisidercd  a good  deal  for  a 
child  or  young  girl.  The  little  learners  arc  paid  by  their  mistresses,  and  generally  contlnae 
for  some  years  to  work  for  them  ; but  the  women  are  paid  by  the  employer,  or,  as  he  is  called 
the  “ glove  master.”  If  they  don’t  work,  thoir  mistress  *■'  wiU  up  with  her  hand  and  just  touA  » 
iliem but  she  never  knew  of  any  inhumanity  or  improper  severity.  The  children  generally 
go  home  to  their  parents  for  their  meals.  She  considei-s  that  this  " trade”  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  underataud  it,  as  a servant  or  such-like  have  not  got  anything  to  put  their 
lund  to  when  they  be  out  of  work;”  she  thinks,  on  the  other  baud,  that  glovinff  « very 
badly  paid,  and  that  the  sitting  so  long  as  they  arc  obliged  to  do  is  very  objeefionabfe.  2i 
Yeevil,  February  16,  1841. 

No.  142. — Anne  Coiterell,  aged  21  ; — 

Is  ” one  of  the  town,”  that  is,  a native  of  Yeovil,  and  began  gloving  at  seven  years  old,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  her  aunt  for  six  months,  and  “ worked  for  lier  learning,”  then  worked  for 
G{i.  a-week  during  six  months,  then  got  a l.v.  a-wevk;  after  that  she  worked  for  several  yean,  30 
getting  paid  accordiiij  to  the  number  of  pairs  she  could  finish.  She  was  then  in  service  "off 
aud  on  about  a five  years,”  and  can  therelbre  compare  tlje  two  conditions ; she  prefers  for  her 
own  part,  sitting  still  at  gloving  to  more  active  work  j but  there  arc  others  that  ” agree  better 
with  service  and  slin'ing  about.”  About  throe  years  ago  she  loarnod  “ tambouring,''  that  is, 
embroidering  the  backs  of  the  gloves;  this  she  Uuiniud  iu  a month,  which  is  the  common  time 
it  takes  to  understand  this  part  of  the  glovo-niakiiig.  Tlio  varieties  are  sowing  the  aides,” 

" tambouring  the  backs,”  ” seaming  the  backs,”  " welting  the  bottoms,”  and  '•  putting  in  the 
springs,”  which  arc  all  generally  done  by  <Ufforcnt  hands ; when  learning  to  tambour  she 
gave  4j.  and  three  months’  work  to  be  taught ; it  is  oonmujii  to  give  .'i.v.  and  three  moaths’ 
work.  " Tambouring”  is  rather  move  pvolituhlc  th:m  simple  sewiiig  ; they  get  lOd.  a dowa  40 
for  doing  it,  but  have  to  pay  "about  'id.  out  of  this  for  1,lu>  silk  to  do  it  with;”  this  silk  they 
are  always  obliged  to  take  from  the  glove-ma.stor.  and  this  is  a gnjat  disadvantage,  as  tliey 
arc  charged  at  the  rate  of  5^£^.  for  what  they  “ could  buy  up  in  town  for 
Ycovit,  February  \G,  1841. 

No.  143. — Martha  Oa&tlery  uged  10  : — ^ 

" Began  to  ‘ glovey’  about  three  yearn  ago;”  she  learned  in  six  months,  tlien  work^fot 
Gd.  a-week,  then  for  Ij.,  and  now  working  for  what  I can  yearn.”  She  usually  begins  at 
about  7 o’clock,  and  goes  on  till  9,  with  timo  out  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  altogether 
about  two  hours.  She  gets  a “ pat"  sometimes  for  not  working ; lives  near,  and  has  plenty  or 
time  for  sleep;  gives  her  « yearning”  to  her  mother.  She  Ciiiinot  quite  finish  two  pair  of  w 
gloves  a-day  at  the  pair;  she  can  read  easy  words;  goes  to  church  Sundsy-schow, 
but  to  no  otner. 

Yeovil,  February  16,  1841. 


No.  144.  No.  144. — Ann  Bragg,  aged  60 

Began  to  work  at  11  years  old.  "At  that  time  tlicre  were  not  so  many  employe<l_^  ^ 
' gloving’  as  now she  was  only  a " sewer,”  but  used  to  keep  the  usual  hours.  She  marnea 
at  18,  and  had  13  cliildreii,  but  never  suffered  in  her  health  trom  the  occupation. 

YeoviV,  Febrvea-y  1C,  1841. 

No.  145.  No.  145. — Sarah  Harris,  aged  22  : 

A young  married  woman;  began  at  10  years  old  " to  working  at  the  engine”  ^ 

chine,”  in  which  the  sewing  in  the  seams  on  the  backs  of  the  gloves  is  done ; she  hw  alwap 
worked  at  this ; " it  is  a trifle  better  paid  than  simple  sewing;  she  is  paid  6d.  a doicn  o 
" seaming  the  backs,”  and  is  obliged  to  give  5c^.  for  " two  drachms  of  silk”  to  her  . 

" which  she  could  get  for  4d.  in  any  shop.”  She  has  worked  steadily  at  65 

ders  she  IS  a fair  imsianee  of  the  effects  of  llie  occupation;  says  she  has  never  suwrw  ir^ 
sitting  al  her  work  ; she  can  read  very  woll,  but  cannot  write.  Was  taught  at  the  enu 
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Sunday-scliool  Slie  " considers  it  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  earn  about  5.r.  a-week,”  “ which  V. 

a clever  workwoman  can  do,”  but  there  arc  many  who  remain  at  3j.  and  4j.  Savs  that  the  6e,07e  Makers, 
married  women  continue  to  work  at  “ gloving,”  and  that  there  are  many  whole ‘families  of  Ye^il. 
women  and  girls  who  work  at  it  " all  about  th<j  neighbourhood.”  Evidence 

. Vtfori/,  16,  1841.  collected  by 

5 I»r.  Sreiforr. 

No.  14G. — Emma  Oastler,  aged  38: — , NoThs. 


Is  the  mother  of  Martha  Oastler,  and  has  another  daughter,  w’ho  are  glovers.  She  does 
Bot  think  that  gloving  is  injurious  to  children.  States  that  it  is  not  common  to  ptmisli  the 
children  severely,  or  ill  treat  them ; she  has  not  worked  at  " gloving  ” herself, 
jg  Veatil,  Fehniary  16,  1841. 

No.  147. — Emily  Eragfe\ — No.  ur. 

Is  nine  years  old.  Began  at  seven  years  old  to  work  for  six  months  for  nothing;”  was 
then  six  months  at  6d.  a-wcek,  and  has  kept  at  this  price. 

Yeovil,  February  16, 1841. 

No.  148. — Eliza  Young,  — Nc. us. 

Has  worked  " since  betwixt  seven  and  eight  year  old.”  She  “ %vorked  the  usual  time  and 
at  the  usual  rate.”  Has  always  “ sewn,”  and  not  *’  tamboured  j”  but  she  can  welt  "—that  is, 

“ finish  the  bottom  of  the  gloves.”  Some  women  sew  with  the  help  of  a " machine,"  which 
holds  the  glove  “like  a vice;”  but  “there  is  more  trouble  with  it.”  She  never  used  the 
gg  “ patent,”  as  it  is  called,  herself.  Says  that  some  gloves  are  “ stitched,”  instead  of  being 
sewn ; and  that  this  is  more  expensive,  as  they  are  paid  5j.  a dozen  for  this  work.  " Tltey 
are  men’s  glo\’es,”  and  they  “ are  stitched  generally  in  the  countiy  round  Yeovil.” 

Teovili-February  16,1841. 


No.  149. — Sarah  Adams,  aged  11 : — 

25  Has  “ worked  pretty  near  tw’o  years and  “learned  in  six  months  of  Mary  Grimes.”  She 
still  works  for  her  at  od.  a-week ; but  expects  to  rise,  at  Easter,  " to  9d.  a-week.”  She  woiks 
bythe  week,  and  is  not  "put  to  a task.”  Can  read  in  the  Testament,  and  goes  to  the 
Sunday-school. 

Yeovil,  February  16,  1841. 

3Q  No.  150. — EUzaheth  Andrew: — ■ 

Is  10  years  of  age.  She  “lives  with  her  sister-in-law,”  having  lost  her  mother.  Says  she 
learned  first  “ about-of-eight  years  of  age,”  and  “wont  for  sk  mouths  for  nothing.”  She 
“comes  now  ” about-of-ninc  o’clock  in  the  morning ; goes  home  to  dinner  and  tea  and  works 
till  10  (p.  M.),  when  she  is  generally  very  tired  and  goes  to  bed.  She  gives  her  money  to 
35  her  brother,  and  if  she  does  not  eatni  her  money  her  “ brother’s  wife  used  to  beat  her.”  She 
gets  1j.  a-week.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school,  but  is  only  now  learning  to  read. 

Yeovil,  Fehruai-y  16,  1841. 

No.  151. — Sarah  Bullock,  aged  24: — 

Began,  about  seven  years  ago,  to  sew  gloves.  She  used  to  work  as  a servant,  and  " in  various 
40  and  docs  not  find  “ gloving  ” injure  her.  She  learned  to  make  gloves  without  going 

through  any  regular  apprenticeship,  and  has  always  worked  for  herself. 

Yeovil,  February  16,  1841. 

No.  152. — Jajie  Beale,  aged  13 : — 

“Comes  from  Ilchester.”  She  “began  to  ‘glovey,’  about  four  year  ago,  with  Lucy 
45  Lloyd.”  Used  to  get  “a  penny  a pair,”  but  at  first  got  notlung  j then  6rf.  a-week — as  is 
"usual  with  glovers."  There  were  a great  many  little  girls  “gloving  ” at  Ilchester,  but  they 
were  never  collected  “ a great  many  together.”  '*  There  were  four  to  work  with  Luej'  Lloyd.’ 
They  used  to  go  at  6 or  / in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  “ sometimes  work  till  1 1 or  even  12 
at  night  j”  but  only  “ when  there  was  a great  deal  to  do.”  The  usual  hours  were  till  9 or  10 
so  (p-  M.)  Says  that  when  she  did  not  do  her  work  well  her  money  was  stopped,  or  sometimes 
she  was  obliged  to  “ pick  it  out  and  do  it  over  again.”  She  can  read,  and  can  write  upon  a 
slate,  but  “ not  with  a pen.” 

Yeovil,  February  1/,  1841. 

No.  153. — EUzaheth  Wills,  aged  10  : — 

55  "Is  one  of  Yeovil;”  has  worked  at  “ seaming”  in  the  engine;  but  at  first  leamed 

sewing”  in  the  usual  way.  “ Used  to  begin,  before  breakfast”  and  “work  till  dark  in 
summer,”  and  by  candlelight  in  winter.  She  can  read  and  write. 

"ietml,  February  17,  1841. 

No.  154. — Lucy  Watts,  aged  15  ; — 

60  Learned  of  her  mother,  at  6 or  7,  to  sew  gloves.  When  she  " could  do  the  work,  used  to 
sew  from  6 or  7 in  the  morning  till  8 or  9 in  the  evening,  " with  meals  out.  She  gives  the 
account  of  the  work  and  of  the  terms  of  payment.  She.  can  read  but  cannot  write, 
kwsbeen  two  yews  in  service,  and  prefers  it,  "as  she  hasher  health  better." 

Yeovil,  February  17,  1841. 

J > TO 


No.  149. 


No.  150. 


No.  151. 


No.  152. 


No.  153. 
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No.  155. 
No.  156. 


No.  157. 


No.  158. 


No.  159. 


No.lGO. 


No.  ] 55. — Sarah  Higgins^  aged  13  : — 

Lived  at  Stafford,  two  miles  from  Yeovil,  and  “ began  to  ‘ glovey’  at  five  year  old,''  and 
“learned  for  a year,  for  nothing,”  of  a mistress.  She  then  had  4d.  a-week,  aud  then 
Then  she  had  “ a penny  a pair.”  She  “ could  do  two  pair  a-day,”  and  “ do  about  the  house 
besides.”  “It  never  hurt  her  health.” 

Yewil,  February  17,  1841. 

No.  156. — EUzaheth  Watts,  aged  11  years: — 

Has  “ gloved  ” for  two  years,  and  gives  the  same  account  of  the  occupation  as  her  sister 
Lucy  Watts.  She  can  read  “ the  Testament.” 

Yiovxl,  February  17,  1841. 

No.  157. — Caroline  Grant,  aged  12: — 

Learned,  "of  her  mother,”  when  quite  young.  She  can  “sew  up  the  sides,”  but  "cannot 
work  with  the  engine.”  She  can  read  the  Testament. 

Yeovil,  February  17,  1841. 

No.  158. — Thfymas  Andrews,  aged  13  : — j. 

“Has  worked  with  his  father,  who  is  a ‘leather-pnrer,’  since  about  nine  yeai-s  old.”  He 
was  employed  from  4 in  the  morning  till  6 in  the  evening,  with  time  for  breakfast,  dioner, 
and  tea.  He  has  “ known  other  boys  of  nine  get.  ‘Is.  6rf.  a-week  for  the  same  work,"  He 
cannot  read  or  write,  “ but  is  now  learning.” 

Yeovil,  February  17,  1841. 

. No.  159. — Joseph  Phelps,  aged  64: — 

A native  of  Yeovil ; " has  been  fully  acqtiainted  with  tiie  glove-making  business  from  a child 
of  14  was  an  apprentice  to  the  late  Mr.  Penny,  and  worked  as  a "cutter,”  and  at  " laying 
out,”  that  is,  finishing  the  gloves  after  they  are  sewn.  He  liad,  afterwards,  the  “manageraeia 
of  a glove-business”  in  Shrewsbury,  and  after  that  “ carried  on  business  for  liimselfat  Wor-  9j 
cesler.”  Says  that,  in  the  preparation  of  the  skins  (which,  at  Yeovil,  are  never  native  skins,) 
the  fii-st  process  is  the  “leather-dressing,”  a “ kind  of  tanning.”  This  is  always  done  hymen 
who  are  acquainted  with  it,  who  are  employed  by  “ the  master,”  and  are  not  allowed  to  like 
apprentices  in  the  factory.  The  next  process  is  the  “ leather-paring,”  which  is  done,  some  in 
the  factory,  and  some  out ; “ and  at  their  own  houses  by  men  who  are  assisted  by  their  ^ 
children,  but  “do  not  take  regular  apprentices.”  “These  also  wash  and  egg  the  leather.” 
The  next  department  is,  “ the  dyeing  or  staining  of  the  leather,”  and  this  is  also  done  by  skilful 
labourers,  who  are  employed  by  the  glove  mamiCacturers,  and  seldom  take  apprentices,  "bat 
teach  their  own  children  and  connexions.”  “Next  t.ho  gloves  aro  stretched  and  cut,"  (or 
rather  the  skins  of  which  the  gloves  are  to  be  made),  and  in  this  part  of  tlic  business  tliere  are  35 
many  apprentices  employed ; “ some  mamiracturevs  employ  as  many  as  ‘20 the  gloves  arc 
then  given  out  by  the  dozen  to  the  sc.wers,  who  arc  generally  out:  of  the  factories,  and  “ lire 
about  at  their  own  houses this  is  almost  exclusively  dono  by  tlio  women  and  girls,  " there 
may  be  a few  boys.”  Then,  after  flic  gloves  arc  returned  sown,  “ there  is  the  laying  out  and 
finishing  of  them  this  is  often  dono  by  the  “ cutters,”  and  is  taught  to  the  same  appren-  40 
tices,  although  there  arc  others  who  only  net  as  “ layers  out.”  He  states  that,  in  Worcester, 
the  workmen  have  rather  more  power  as  to  taking  apprentices,  hut  that,  in  most  particitlat^ 

“ the  customs  of  the  trade  are  the  same  as  at  Yeovil.”  He  thinks  that  “ at  least  five  ora^x 
thousand  women  and  children  are  emjdoyed  at  this  work  of  sewing,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yeovil the  gloves  are  “ sent  in  from  all  round  the  town,”  fi’om  die  " sewers,  45 
who  ai'e  n^rly  all  out  of  the  factories.  States  that  it  is  customary  to  put  the  little  girk,_as 
early  es  six  or  seven,  to  learn  sewing,  but  “ tho  apprentices  to  the  glove  cutting  and  layi^ 
out”  do  not  generally  begin  to  learn  this  “ much  before  fourteen.”  The  hours  of  wont 
are  usually  from  6 to  dark,  or  to  6 or  7,  with  two  hours  out  for  meals;  they  frequently  go 
on  till  9 at  night,  and  " formerly  used  to  continue  till  10.”  Tho  place  of  work  for  the  so 
women  and  girls  is  “ ahvays  their  own  cottage  or  apartment “ they  are  liable  to  no  acci- 
dents their  holidays  are  at  Christmas  and  “ fair-lime,”  with  a few  half-holidays,  hs  0 
■wages,  the  apprentices,  in  the  factories  are  paid  about  1j.  6(i.  a-week  at  first,  and  ri^w- 
a-year ; when  they  understand  their  work  they  are  allowed,  after  doing  their  task  for  I * 
m^tev,  to  “ work  on  their  own  account  if  they  choose.”  The  “ sewers”  all  work,  and  are  3 
paid  “by  the  dozen.”  He  says  that  there  is  no  particular  infliction  of  punishment  M’?" 
the  ordinarjr  correction  of  children  and  perverse  persons.  Does  not  consider  that  the 
condition  of  the  apprentices  is  bad,  but  thinks  that  the  little  sewers  are  “ rather  J 

the  continual  sitting he  says,  however,  that  there  is  no  common  deformity,  or  P®®',  j „ 

of  suffering  induced  by  following  this  occupation.  Says  that  the  children  generally  attenu  w 
some  church  or  meeting,  and  a Sunday-scliool;  but  that  “the  continual  application  to  t 
sewing  of  gloves  certainly  interferes  with  daily  education.”  He  considers  that  ‘‘  glovir^,  ^ 
compared  with  agriculture,  is  a much  superior  occupation  “ as  to  profit.”  It  is  usual  to  p • 
from  15j.  to  20j.,  and  “ unusual  for  a man  not  to  earn  8i'.  or  9i‘.  a-week.”  The  pay  oi 
women  is  much  under  this,  being  commonly  4j.  or  6s.  up  to  Of.  or  7s.  a-week.  /he  fo  0 
children  get  6rf.  or  1,?. ; “but  it  all  helps  in  a family."  “ The  usual  rate  of  agricultural lao 
is  7*.  a-week.” 

Yeovil  March  22,  1841. 

No.  160. — Mr.  John  Trunkins,  who  was  engaged  as  an  operative,  and 
wards  tis  a manufacturer  of  gloves,  for  28  years — 
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States  that  the  glove-makine  of  Yeovil  is  carried  on  altogether  by  the  male  operatives 
who,  " men  as  well  as  boys,  work  in  the  factories,  or  in  shops  and  the  “ sewing”  e^cclusively 
by  the  women  and  girls,  who  are  nearly  all  at  their  own  houses  or  cottages  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood ; some  of  the  children  being,  however,  with  teachers,  and  not  with 
5 their  own  parents.  He  says  that  the  whole  number  of  gloves,  made  in  the  tovvn  and  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  about  5000  dozen  per  week;  and  that,  although  some  persons 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  this  occupation,  and  make  a great  many  pairs  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gloves  are  sewn  at  leizure  hours,  and  at  odd  times,  by 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  labouring  men  and  small  trades  ; so  that  the  average  may  be 
10  reckoned  to  be  half  a dozen  pairs  per  week  for  the  whole  number  of  sewers  of  all  ages.  This 
would  give  10,000  women  and  children  who  are  so  occupied,  besides  “ others  living  at 
greater  distances,  and  scattered  over  a considerable  span.”  This,  however,  includes  men  anti 
^yg,  and  all  connected  in  any  way  with  glove  making,  and  lakes  in  much  greater  distances. 
'‘They  have  been  slated  in  Mr.  Hull’s  work  upon  the  glove-trade,  at  20,000,^'  "but  it  is  ditfi- 
13  cult  to  estimate  precisely  the  number  of  female  operatives.”  "It  is  certain  they  are  not  so 
well  off  as  formerly;”  which  he  thinks  owing  to  the  introduction  of  French  gloves,  and  the 
fashion  of  wearing  thread  and  silk  gloves ; but  he  says  that  even  where  the  gain  of  individuals 
is  very  small  in  a family,  yet,  by  their  all  working  together,  and  assisting  with  their  contribu- 
tions, they  " make  out  a living.”  And  what  seems  to  show  that  they  do  so  is  the  fact,  that 
20  domestic  servants  are  •'  difficult  to  be  got”  about  Yeovil ; and  have  been  still  more  so,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  trade;  the  young  women  prefering  their  own  occupation  of 
•‘gloving,’’  as  more  independent  and  sure  than  "service;”  although  ^the  latter  situations 
" may  be  considered  by  other  persons  more  desirable.” 

The  preparation  of  the  skin,  previous  to  its  being  sewn,  is  the  result  of  several  processes, 
25  and  is  performed  by  men,  who  work  in  various  departments  of  this  occupation.  'I’he  skins 
are  all  imported,  from  the  Mediterranean  chiefly  ; and  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  other  points  of  these  regions,  all  send  kid  and  Iamb-skins  of  a smaller  size 
and  more  delicate  texture  than  the  British  lamb-skins.  The  fli-st  process  is  leather-dressing, 
a kind  of  tanning  with  alum  and  salt,  and  also  lime.  This  is  the  occupation  of  adults  gene- 
80  tally,  orof  youths  of  16  or  IS  at  the  youngest  They  generally  work  in  comfortable  shops,  and 
are  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  They  commonly  enjoy  remarkably  good  health,  ana  “ are 
proverbially  free  from  consumption,  and  other  pulmonary  affections.’*^  " In  order  to  get  the 
wool  off  the  skin,”  it  is  submitted  to  a putrefaction  process,  and  is  “half  decomposed,”  the 
effluvium  being  very  disagreeable  ; but  ‘‘  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  ammonia  evolved,  or  the 
35  lima  which  is  used  in  this  part  of  the  work,  or  to  “ what  other  cause  he  cannot  decide,”  but 
he  asserts,  that  the  " healtll  of  these  operatives  is  notorious.”  They  are  exposed  to  no  acci- 
dents ; and  earn  generally  ISs.  or  I8.v.  a-week.  There  are  about  100  employed  as 
“dressers,"  in  Yeovu.  Then  comes,  *'  leather-paring,”  or  preparing  the  leather,  as  it  comes 
from  the  “ dresser"  or  tanner,  for  the  glove.  This  is  a different  department,  and  “ may  em- 
40  ploy  about  100  or  150  persons.”  There  is  a “ sort  of  combination  among  themselves,  not  to 
employ  too  many  boys as  at  one  time  the  number  of  operatives  in  this  department  was  in 
excess,  and  the  wages  were  falling.  The  " leather-parei^"  generally  work  in  the  factories,  or 
in  comfortable  shops ; and  some  at  their  own  cottages  out  of  town  ; “ hut  of  these  tiiere  are  not 
many."  This  employment  is  generally  healthy,  but  perhaps  not  so  much,  so  as  “ leather- 
45  dressing,  as  “the  chalk  which  they  use  is  apt  to  be  inhaled,”  and  is  thought  hurtful.  But 
“ this  use  of  chalk  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  used  to  be.”  The  leather-parers’  work  is  all  “ piece- 
work,” and  the  hours  of  labour  quite  at  the  discretion  of  the  men,  “ the  operative  employers 
of  the  boys.  ’ They  may  oblige  the  children  to  work  too  long,  and  as  they  often  remain  idle 
for  a day  or  two  in  the  week,”  they  are  induced  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  by  working 
50  " extia  hours  ” on  the  other  days ; in  which  case  " the  boys  are  over-worked,  after  being  idle 
on  the  other  days.  Their  full  employment  yields  them  15f.  to  *20j.  a-week.  The  next 
division  of  this  kind  of  labour  is  the  dyeing  the  skins,  which,  at  Yeovil,  means  " brushing  the 
colouring  matter  on  to  the  surface  of  the  skins,”  “ so  as  to  keep  the  inside  white.”  " Stain- 
ing,” meanings  the  “dipping  of  the  skins  into  a coloured  fluid.”  ‘‘But  these  terras  are 
55  used  inversely  at  Worcester.”  In  this  dyeing  department  there  are  from  30  to  40,  chiefly 
adults,  employed;  and  "all  male  operatives.”  They  are  “exposed  to  some  variations  of 
temperature but  they  woi  k in  comfortable  shops,  and  do  not  apparently  suffer,  btit  are  gene- 
rally very  healthy.  They  earn  from  15s.  to  20s.  a-week.  This  art  and  the  leather-dressing 
18  commonly  taught  to  persons  who  are  grown  up,  and  very  few  go  as  children  to  learn  it. 
60  After  this  comes  the  " glove  cuttino-  and  finishing,"  which  Is  often  done  by  the  same  hands  ; 
and  “ yet  the  two  occupations  are  distinct.”  There  “maybe  500  men  and  apprentices  so 
employed.”  The  boys  work  with  the  " operatives,”  “ but  are  t.he  apprentices  and  servants  of 
rto  masters  of  the  glove  factories.”  They  are  about  "half  tlus  number  of  500  workmen.” 
They  usually  begin  as  “ errand-boys,”  at  about  eight  or  nine  yeai-s,  " geltincf  H.  a-woek,”  and 
gradually  “taken  into  tlie  board,"  to  learn  the  art  of  glove  cutting  and  finishiug. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  “ when  they  can  take  work  under 
their  own  care."  They  then  have  usually  a task  set  them,  which  is  to  do  the  value  of  lOf.  in 
Work,  for  which  their  master  pays  them  5s. ; and  for  all  they  can  do  beyond  this,  th^  are  p^d 
mu  **  * journeyman  ; “ tliis  being  ‘ extra  work,’  of  which  they  are  allowed  the  advantage. 

0 The  occupation  of  these  boys  is  etmausting  and  fatiguing  without  being  laborious;  as  “ they 
are  not  allowed  to  sit  at  their  work,”  and  "are  kept,  or  remain  of  their  own  will,  in  closu 
rooms,  from  d^-light  in  winter,  till  10  at  night,  and  in  summer  from  six  till  eight,”  and  “ this 
commonly.”  They  are  ‘^certainly  not  so  healthy  as  the  workmen  in  other  departments  of 
glove-making.”  Latterly  some  of. the  factories  Lave  been  closed  at  9 p.M.  But  "these 
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apprentices  have  certainly  not  sufficient  time  for  education  and  recreation.”  They  have  three 
meals  out  of  their  place  of  work,  and  ai*e  allowed  '*  two  or  thr«  hours”  to  take  them ; hut, 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  too  much  confined,  and  “ are  vary  liable  to  consumption,”  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  other  workmen.’*  Their  wages  run  from  18j.  to  21j.  a-week  for  the 
experienced  hands;  the  boys  begin  with  Ij.  a-week,  and  get  up  to  3j.  6rf.  a-week,  "before  * 
they  are  able  to  work  according  to  plau  before  ^ced.  These  are  all  the  occupatbus  of  the  * 

males,  "except  the  foremen  and  principal  men. 

The  “sewing”  is  all  done  by  women  and  girls,  who  live  in  a circuit  of  10  or  15xniles  round 
Yeovil ; and,  in  some  directions,  much  further.  Tlie  girls  are  employed  very  young,  " manr 
beginning  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  continuing  to  work  all  tlieir  life;  or,  “as  long  as  10 
their  eye-sight  will  permit,  sometimes  till  70  and  80  years  old.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
occupation,  but  the  sedentary  nature  of  it,  which  “ gives  swelled  legs,  aud  a disposition  to 
pulmonary  complmuts.”  , . , 

He  slates  tliat  the  village  of  Montacute  is  known  ns  the  chief  place  where  the  gloves  are 
" stitched,”  instead  of  being  sewn.  " This  is  rntlusr  hottov  paid,”  yielding  to  the  workwomen  la 
5r.  or  6ff.  a dozen.  This  kind  of  work  is  called^  in  the  trade  and  is  a comparatively 

recent  introduction,  being  “ only  used  for  men’s  kid  gloves.” 

Tlie  girls  who  work  at  gloving  are  usually  obliged  to  work,  from  G o’clock,  or  from  daylight 
ill  winter  till  10  J>.  M.,  "with  meals  out.”  The  young  children  working  cither  with  their  parents 
or  witli  teachers,  and  are  generally  kept  very  closely  to  their  work,  and  are  liable  to  tlie  chance  cf  20 
harsh  treatmant  by  their  parent  or  instructress.  I'lio  position  of  the  “ gloveresses”  is  “rather 
that  of  domestic  life  than  of  factory  labour.”  They  have  of  lalo  been  a good  deal  distressed, 
from  the  depression  of  trade,  the  reduction  in  their  eamiugs  being  about  20  or  25  p»r  cent.,  and 
“ being  felt  chiefly  by  the  sewei’s,  and  not  by  the  male  ojiemtivcs.”  He  states  that  education 
is  " at  a low  ebb*’  among  the  glovers,  and  “ ptu^icuUvrly  in  the  town  of  Yeovil  itself  f that  2i 
the  parents  of  the  children  are  generally  uneducated  themselves,  and  very  careless  of  the  moral 
oonaition  of  theit  families.  Says,  however,  tlmt  there  are  several  iiidindual  exceptions  to  tbh 
state  of  things;  states  lliat  there  is  " only  one  charity  school,”  and  “ one  infant  school,”  in 
Yeovil,  with  7,000  or  8,000  inhabitants.  There  is  one  church  aud  six  dissenting  meetings 
and  chapels,  all  pretty  well  attended ; the  church,  the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Onitariaiu  3q 
have  Sunday-schools. 

J.  Tompkins, 

Yccm'A  AfarcA  23,  1841. 

No.  161. — Ann  HocJcey,  aged  38 : — 

“ Has  worked  as  a glover  ever  since  childhood  in  Montacute  ;”  about  15  years  ago,  “ first  35 
learned  to  stitch  gloves,  which  was  then  a now  kind  of  sowing  lor  " men’s  kid  gloves.”  “It 
has  never  beeu  used  for  ladies’ gloves;”  it  is  done  without  any  umcliinc,  and  all  by  hand.  It  is 
rather  better  paid  tliau  simple  sewing,  but  tho  price  bus  very  mudi  fallcu  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  " stitching.”  She  has  taken  pupils  to  tills  art,  tlio  time  being  usually  three 
months  for  learning  it ; she  says  that  the  greater  ptirt  ol*  the  fetYiole  inhabitants  of  this  village  w 
are  employed  as  “ stitchers,"  and  that  “ they  get  alioiit  4.v.  a dozen  for  what  used  to  be  pad 
8s.  and  lOs.  a dozen,”  The  children  are  put  to  this  work  an  early  as  to  the  ordinary  sewing 
of  glove.s,  and  keep  the  same  hours  of  work,  these  being  aeucraUy  " from  G in  the  morning 
till  9 in  summer,  and  from  8 till  10  in  the  winter.”  She  thinks  that  the  continued  sitting  at 
their  work  is  injurious  to  the  girls,  as  “ they  have  no  time  for  a walk,”  and  they  have  little  45 
opportunity  for  schooling  aud  recreation.”  They  are  generally  a good  deal  scattered,  and  not 
collected  in  any  number  together,  being  "about  in  their  cottages  with  tlieir  mothers,”  or  "one 
or  two  together  with  a teacher.” 

Montacute,  near  Yeotil,  March  23, 1841. 

No.  162. — J\fary  Ritgg,  aged  44 ; — M 

Was  the  person  who  began  the  first  pair  of  stitched  or  niqu^'  gloves,  as  they  are  called 
" in  the  trade.”  This  hind  of  work  was  introduced  by  Mr.  xomkins,  and  is  still  princij^ly 
carried  on  in  Montacute.  “ There  is  scarcely  any  other  occupation  here  but  diis.”  They 
begin  generally  at  7 in  the  morning  and  work  for  12  hours  a-day  very  commonly,  and  she 
"does  not  know  that  it  injures  their  health-.”  Says  that  the  prices  liave  fallen  off  nearly  half  55 
within  her  recollection,  being  little  more  than  4.r.  for  wliat  used  to  bo  8,y.  a dozen  pair. 

Montacute,  March  23,  1841. 

No.  163.— JjJ/ijCflieiA  aged  72 

Is  now  working  a pair  of  very  fine  gloves,  which  is  pronounced  by  a manufacturer  present  to 
bo  *'  most  excellent  work.”  Slie  does  not  know  that  glove-making  has  ever  injm-ed  her  in  60 
any  way  " except  luipmring  her-  sight”'  She  thinks-  that  the  excess  of  this  kind  of  labour  in 
young  women  is  apt  to  injure  their  sight,  and  says  that  it  also  interferes  with  their  ethicotion- 

Montacute,  March  23,  1841 . 

No.  164:— 

The  " gloving”  is  carried  on  here  by  several  small  manufacturers.  The  “ sewers”  are  here  65 
chiefly  employed  in  sewing  with  the  “ patent”  ash  is  called,  or  “ the  engine,”  of  which  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Winter,  lives  here.  The  stitching  of  gloves  is  not  common  here,  the  "trade 
being  a “ branch  of  the  Yeovil  manufacture.” 

Stohe-suh-Hamdon,  March ‘2.2,,  1841. 
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No.  165.  — Hannah  Goddardt  aged  47  : — Y. 

Lived  at  Stoke  for  17  years,  aad  has  worked  there  and  at  Montacute  for  30  years,  and  she 

•vfas  one  of  the  first  to  learn  to  " stitch"  gloves  for  Mr.  Tomkins,  who  introduced  this  kind  of  

work.  It  is  called  “pique  " by  the  glovers  j says  t hat  at  Stoke  they  almost  all  “ work  with  Evidence 
5 the  patent”  or  machine.  This  she  thinks  does  not  mateiial  ly  assist  the  sewers ; states  that 
she  has  not  found  gloving”  injure  her  own  health  or  tliat  of'  her  daughters,  but  she  thinks  *'  ' 

that  it  may  injure  very  young  children,  and  that  beginning  to  sew  gloves  so  early  as  they  do  No.  165. 

“certainly  interferes  with  their  education.”  She  considers  it  ‘‘'  a very  good  thing  for  young 
women  to  have  this  trade,”  as  “ it  is  always  a resource,  and  makes  them  more  independent.” 

|0  yeooil,  March  24,  1S41. 

No.  166. — Benjamin  Jones  JDen7nan  No.  les. 

Lives  at  Lopen,  and  is  a glove  agent,  His  occupation  is  '*  to  distribute  the  gloves  from  the 
manufacturers,  among  the  “ sewers,”  to  get  tliem  made.  “ He  goes  to  Lopen,  South 
Petherton,  Martock,  Shippen  Beauchamp,  Barington,  Seamington,  Ilmlnster,  Donyatt, 

18  Broadway,  and  many  other  towns  and  villages.  Says  that  in  all  tliese  ])laccs  the  gloves  are 
generally  sewn  in  “ the  patent  way”  with  a little  tambouring.  Ho  states  that  the  condition 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  sew  is  “ pretty  much  the  same  throughout,”  " the  work  being 
ad  libitum,”  and  they  not  being  bound  to  time  as  in  factories.”  “ At  some  times  the  girls 
will  do  as  much  in  three  days  as  they  will  at  other  times  in  a fortnight.”  He  says  that  the 
20  “ patent  work”  has  very  much  improved  of  late  “ within  these  last  four  years  j”  does  not 
think  that,  in  general,  they  suffer  in  health,  but  states  that  great  numbers  are  obliged  to  sit  too 
long,  and  “ so  remain  uneducated.”  These,  however,  are  the  children  of  “ the  poor,”  who 
are  usually  without  instruction.”  He  thinks  that  gloving  is  a resource  to  the  mass  of  people, 
and  keeps  many  above  want  who  could  not  work  in  the  fields,”  and  tlrat  on  this  account  it  is 
an  advantage.  States  that  wages  are  now  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  4s.  to  6s.  and  8s.  a 
dozen  pair  of  gloves. 

Yemil,  March  24^- 1841. 

VI.  PAPER  MAKERS— EXETER. 

No.  167. — George  Elmore,  aged  12  years  ; — 
so  Has  worked,  for  two  years  and  a half,  at  Messrs.  Robert  Dewdney  and  Co.’s  “ maebiae 
paper-mill,”  at  the  “ cutter,”  tliat  is,  in  laying  tile  slieets  received  from  the  knife.”  He  has 
been  “ catched  ” by  the  clothes,  and  has  been  in  danger ; but  was  not  injured.  It  is  “ very 
dangerous,”  if  diey  “ do  not  look  about  them.”  He  generally  works  from  8 in  the  morning, 
and  does  not  stop  for  dinner,  but  “ oats  it  as  he  can.”  He  seldom  works  more  than  10  hours, 

33  and  then  goes  liomc,  to  eat  or  sloop,  as  he  chooses.  Ho  lius  no  night  work.  Does  his  work 
standing,  and  is  “ sometimes  a little  tired.”  Gets  a halfpenny  an  hour,  and  is  paid  by  time. 

He  does  not  complain  of  his  treatment,  and  says  he  “ likes  his  work  very  well.” 

Exeter,  February  2,  18^11. 

No.  168. — Willimn  Holmes,  aged  14  : — No.  168. 

to  Has  worked,  about  two  years  and  a half,  always  as  ” a machine-boy.”  Ha  tends  ” the 
machine.  The  work  is  rather  dangevoiLS.  and  he  has  been  once  hurt,  from  his  foot  slipping 
in  between  the  strap  and  the  wham.  He  “ felt  the  pain  for  a day  or  two,”  but  was  not 
disabled,  nor  obliged  to  leave  his  work.  He  goes  on  at  his  work,  on  some  occasions,  for  IS ' 

_ hours,  "without  stopping  or  taking  time  for  his  meals,”  and  with  sis  hours  out  for  sleep  j this 
45  he  has  continued  for  “ two  or  three  weeks  running.’*  When  the  machine  stops  he  gets  no 
work ; but  this  is  not  very  often.  He  "relieves”  his  brother,  and  when  not  tending  the 
machine,  he  relieves  the  other  boy,  George  Elmore,  at  "laying.”  He  gets  a halfpenny  an 
hour,  and  works  for  the  master.  He  can  read  and  write.  He,  with  his  " brother  and  George 
Elmore,  are  the  only  boys  at  the  mill.” 

50  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

No.  169. — James  Holmes  : — 

Is  " going  on  for  13  came  with  his  brother- WilliamHolmes,  and  lias  worked  all  the  time 
with  him,  for  two  years  and  a half;  relieving  him  at  tlie  machine,  or  George  Elmore  at  the 
“cutter.”  Begins  often  at  2 a.m.,  and  works  till  8 at  night,  "eating  at  his  work.”  He  has 
55  mot  with  no  accident,  and  has  never  been  punished.  He  can  read  and  write.  Ho  guts  a half- 
penny an  hour,  “ like  his  brother.” 

(I  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  these  boys,  and  found  that  the  two  Holmes  - are 
"volunteers”  at  this  excessive  work  and  that  the  only  motive  is  the  " halfpenny  an  hour.” 
avs  both  stout. loolting,  and  do  not  complain  of  fatigue ; but  choose  to  monqpoUze  the 
machine,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors,  even  from  their  own  family.)  , . , 

Exeter,  February  % 1841. 

No.  170. — Melanie  Hill: — 

N going  in  her  14th  year.”  Has  worked  "going  on  for  seven  montlis”  at  "cutting 
g,  8 till  5 in  the  evening,  or  in  summer  till  6;  and  “never  by  candlelight, 

ets  generally  6rf.  a-day.  I’he  work  " is  not  bad  in  any  way.” 

Exstfff,  Febnianj  2,  1841. 
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Papbk  Marbrs, 
Exetbk. 
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ooUected  by 
Cr.  Stewart, 

No.  in. 

No.  175. 


No.  173. 


No.  174. 


No.  171. — Susan  Butler,  aged  14  ; — 

Has  worked  “ six  weeks  come  Saturd.ny,”  at  cuffing  vugs.  Does  a "quarter  hundred" 
a-day,  that  is  3d.  worth  ; works  from  about  8 A.  M.  till  4,  5,  or  6 in  tire  evening,  « accordino 
to  the  season  never  later  than  C.  They  sometimes  cut  their  fingers  with  the  " scythe  ■”  hm 
not  if  they  " look  to  tlieir  work.”  She  only  complains  of  the  dust,  and  does  not  suffer  except  • 
a.liU.le  from  it.  ^ ^ 

Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

No.  172. — Elizabeth  Beer,  aged  15  : — 

Has  been  here  “ going  on  six  months,’’  as  a " rag-cutter,”  and  gets  3d.  a-day.  She  ha? 
got  twice  cut,  when  she  began,  bnt  only  by  “ rubbing  up  the  scythe,  to  shai*pen  it,”  and  “it  lo 
need,  not  to  be  if  they  were  careful.”  iCnows  of  no  severity  nor  harsh  treatment.  " There  are 
no  very  young  girls  at  this  mill.” 

(This  establishment  being  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  circumstances  and 
general  character  of  the  workmen  partake  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  labouring  popp. 
fation  of  this  town.  If.  is  only  fair  lo  the  proprietors  to  state,  that  they  have  remonstrated  Ij 
« with  the  parents  of  their  machine-boy's,  about  their  excessive  labour  ; and  with  their  "rair 
women,”  and  the  other  females  employed,  about  their  free  language  and  habits  ; but  Itw 
" mill  ” is  not  large  or  important  enough  to  make  the  establishment  of  any  discipline  a ren' 
easy  matter.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  too  frequent  accidents  in  all  the  paper  machine 
mills,  I was  always  informed  that  they  were  indeed  unavoidable;  and  that  nothin^  more  20 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  fencing  and  guarding  the  machinery.  One  of  the  proprietors 
of  another  mill  had  his  own  hand  caught  and  his  "life  pvovulentially  saved,”  as  he  says, 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  engineer.  Tliey  spoke,  without  exception,  with  great  ie<rret 
of  this  liability  to  injury,  to  which  their  work-people  were  exposed.) 

Exeter,  February  2,  1841.  25 

No.  173. — Jeremiah  Mankey,  aged  29,  a native  of  Cornwall : — 

Has  worked  at  Messrs.  Harris  and  Tremlett’s  paper  manufactory  for  alxiut  three  years. 
There  are  here  the  old  vat-mills,  in  which  manual  labour  is  still  employed,  and  the  niachine- 
mills,  where  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  and  water-power.  There  are  to  each  vat  three 
wor-kmen,  a " vatman,”  a " coucher,”  and  a “layer.”  He  works  as  a " coucher,”  hut  all  SO 
three  are  employed  in  “ preparing  the  pulp.”  Does  not  know  liimself  of  any  children  under 
13  being  employed  at  tins  place.  The  children  are  generally  apprenticed  at  14,  and  continue 
till  21 ; beginning  as  “ layers  of  wet  paper,”  and  passing  througli  all  the  different  departments 
of  paper-making,  till  they  have  learned  their  trade.  (These  remarks  apply  to  the  hoys.) 
Thinks  there  is  not  much  difference  as  to  eligibility  or  advantage  in  the  various  occupations  Si 
of  the  workmen.  The  young  people  usually  get  Qk.  a-week,  at  the  commencement,  and  go 
on  to  as  they  become  more  skilful  and  experienced.  There  have  been  instances  of  acci- 
dents from  the  “calenders;”  and  one  of  the  loss  of  the  hand  from  the  knife  of  the  nerr 
“endless  slicet  machine,”  which  makes  and  then  cuts  tho  paper ; but  these  have  all  happened 
to  young  persoms  of  16  or  17  ycare.  One  of  these  accidents  liapponod  from  a girl’s  going  on  ^0 
the  wrong  side  ofthe  “calender”  or  “roller,”  and  did  not  occur  in  the  necessary  perforin- 
ance  of  her  duty.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  hand  in  the  other  case  mentioned,  there  h 
now  an  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  no  similar  accident  can  well  occur 
again.  There  is  a good  deal  of  skill  required  altogether  to  fit  a man  for  a pa^r-maker; 
and  several  pass  through  their  apprenticeship  without  learning  their  business.  Tliere  is  » 45 
subscription  or  fund  among  the  paper-makers  for  the  benefit  of  those  pei-sons  out  of  work 
for  the  sick,  and  for  burjdng  the  dead;  so  that  the  paper  trade  in  some  measure  “supports 
itself  all  over  the  three  kingdoms.”  The  hours  of  work  in  the  “ vat -mills”  are  not  excessive, 
as  they  average  only  10  hours  a day  for  man  and  boy.  It  is  all  piece-work  in  general.  The 
young  people  have  time  for  education  if  they  choose,  and  can  generally  read  and  write ; but  jO 
they  are  not  taught  at  the  mills.  But  if  they  are  not  instructed,  “ it  is  not  the  fault  of  ibe 
work.”  He  considers  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  occupation  which  makes 

Kr-makers  worse  in  body  or  mind  than  other  people,  “ except  that  the  chlorine  gas  ukQ 
eaching  does  not  agree  with  all.’’  The  ffreater  number,  however,  work  without  suffering 
at  all  from  it.  55 

CouTitess  fTear,  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

No.  174. — Samuel  XJgler,  aged  15; — 

H^  been  employed  three  years  at  Messrs.  Harris  and  Tremlett’s.  He  began  as  a 
boy,”  which  is  “ not  constant  occupation,  but  off  and  on  ; ” he  then  began  to  be  a "layer 
and  is  so  now.  At  first  he  got  2j.  and  now  gets  3s.  a-iveck  ; begins  to  work  at  the  same  60 
hour  as  the  men,  sometimes  at  3 or  at  4 or  5 a.m.,  and  seldom  staying  after  5 P-M-. 
seldom  or  never  working  by  candle  or  lamp  light.  If  they  work  above  10  hours  a-day, 
called  makiiiff  " seven  or  eight  days  a-week,”  according  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  work 
Has  uo  com^aint  to  make  as  to  his  treatment,  and  has  met  with  no  accidents;  heistbe 
youngest  boy  now  employed  in  the  “ vat-mill.” 

Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

No.  175. — Jane  Pollard,  aged  43  : — 

Hw  worked  30  years  at  this  trade,  but  not  always  at  tho  same  mill;  has  worked  for  Mr. 
Harris  for  several  years.  There  used  formerly  to  be  very  young  children  employed  in 
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ing  the  little  lumps  out  of  the  paper,  and  in  " stripping  and  evening ; ” hut  this  is  all  done 
away  with  from  the  improvement  of  the  machinery,  and  there  is  not  the  same  employment 
for  children  as  there  once  was ; they  are  now  very  commonly  at  school. 

Countess  Wea>',  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

5 No.  176. — Robert  Broom,  aged  39  : — 

Is  in  the  "machine-mill,”  and  has  worked  at  this  place  "ever  since  11. years  of  age.” 
Sen'ed  his  time  with  Mr.  Oxenham ; has  three  children,  two  girls  and  a boy,  in  the  “ macninc 
paper-mill;”  the  boy  is  12  years  old,  and  has  been  at  the  work  about  five  months  as  a 
“layer;”  he  works  about  10  or  11  hours  a-day,  and  gels  one  halfpenny  an  hour.  The  ma- 
10  chine  works  sometimes  all  night  j the  hands  then  relieve  each  other  and  work  16  hours  each, 
“ three  handed.”  The  journeymen  generally  work  longer  than  the  apprentices,  and  get  only 
eight  hours  out,  but  this  does  not  go  on  for  many  days ; about  14  hours  are  the  usum  allow- 
ance for  those  who  " tend  the  machine ; ” and  it  is  generally  about  two  nights  a- week  that 
the  machine  goes  "through  the  ^ht."  Cannot  say  aiiytmog  against  the  nature  of  the 
15  occupation  or  the  place  of  work.  The  girls  who  work  at  the  cmenders  are  generally  of  the 
youngest  class,  and  get  about  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  a-week ; there  are  none  so  young  as  his  boy  at 
this  establishment.  The  work  of  the  girls  who  attend  to  the  paper  when  made  is  clean,  and 
and  the  young  persons  are  decent  and  well  behaved  generally;  they  go  home  usually  to  their 
dinner,  but  have  their  tea  when  they  work  late  on  the  promises ; their  work  is  all  piece-work, 
20  and  they  are  free  to  come  and  go — there  is  no  restraint ; their  residences  are  all  near  the 
mill. 

Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2, 1841. 
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PAPxa  Makbrs, 
Eicetbx. 
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collected  by 
Dr,  Steum-t. 

No.  176. 


No.  177. — Sarah  Cross,  aged  14 : — 

Has  been  at  the  mill  " going  on  for  four  years.”  Began  as  a “ picker,”  working  generally 
25  from  8 in  the  morning  till  5 p.m.  as  long  as  she  can  see,  there  being  no  work  that  she  does 
by  candle-light.  She  works  occasionally  at  the  "rollers”  or  "calenders,”  but  never  for  a 
week  together.  Those  who  are  occupied  at  the  rollers  work  always  longer  than  the  "pickers," 
as  the  machine  works  at  night.  Since  she  came,  has  never  met  with  an  accident,  or  seen  one 
happen  herself,  but  has  heard  of  a young  woman  who  was  hurt.  Comes  to  work  generally 
30  after  breakfast,  and  takes  what  hour  she  chooses  for  dinner,  and  goes  home  to  tea  after  her 
work.  When  she  works  at  the  roller  has  her  tea  sent  in.  She  is  not  liable  to  any  punishment, 
but  an  occasional  scolding  from  the  ” foreman.”  It  is  all  piece-work,  aud  she  gets  3s.  6d.  or 
3i.  9d.  a-week.  She  can  read,  write,  sew,  and  do  " long  division  in  ciphering, ' aud  is  " the 
youngest  girl  at  the  mill.” 

^ Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 


No.  178. — Charlotte  Hunter,  aged  20 : — 

Belongs  to  the  village,  and  has  worked  since  13,  except  12  months  that  she  "was  in  the 
country.’  Began  as  a “picker”  and  has  " rolled  about  a-four  or  five  year.”  The  roller 
works  all  night,  and  they  generally  relieve  each  other,  in  two  sets,  every  12  hours ; but  occa- 
40  sionally  they  work  longer,  and  has  worked  17  hours  without  stopping.  She  has  half  an  hour 
for  diiiuer  and  for  lea ; can  earn  lOd.  to  If.  a-day  at  the  roller,  " if  she  keeps  to  it ; ” she  has 
occasionally  got  very  much  tired  with  standhig  at  the  roller,  but  thinks  sbo  is  "naturally 
rather  delicate.” 


Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  Fcbrucay  2,  1841. 

45  No.  179. — Mary  Ann  Broom,  aged  nearly  17; — 

Has  "worked  about  a-six  and  a half  years"  at  the  machine  papcr-mUl,  beginning  as  a 
‘'picker”  and  working  now  as  a " roller;”  she  was  also  an  “evener”  for  six  months.  “Roll- 
ing ” is  the  most  difficult,  and  the  girl  who  puls  the  "book”  between  the  rollers  would  be 
injured  if  she  did  not  take  good  cave  not  to  let  her  finger  be  caught,  as  the  rollers  " draw  in 
50  everything ; " and  it  has  happened  that  the  “ fingers  and  hand  lias  been  squat,”  (t.  e.  squeezed). 
She  has  met  with  no  accident  herself,  nor  heard  of  any  but  of  a mrl  who  had  her  hand 
^ueezed,  and  afterwards  cut  off  at  the  hospital ; this  girl  was  cleaning  the  "roller”  or  "ca- 
lender,” and  " went  the  wrong  side."  She  has  often  worked  at  the  roller  from  5 a.m.  until  8 at 
night  for  all  the  week.  She  can  get  lOd.  or  If.  a-day. 

65  Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

No.  180. — Mary  Ann  Jones,  aged  15 

Began  to  work  at  13  years  old  as  a picker,  has  not  yet  worked  as  a “ roller ; **  comes  at  8 
nftet  breakfast,  and  can  dine  when  she  Ukes ; says  they  are  all  very  kindly  treated. 

Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2, 1841. 

No.  181. — Susan  Cross,  aged  17: — 

Has  worked  throe  years  as  a "picker,”  and  is  now  tm  “ evener;  ” she  has  also  "rolled 
or  a short  time ; “ evening  " is  the  easiest  of  tlie  three  occupations,  there  not  being  the  same 
fea»n  for  continuing  as  at  the  “ roller,”  which  is  turned  by  machinery  and  continues  “W 
te  a'§a  “evening”  ia  “ all  manual  and  can  be  left  at  any  time.”  She  gets  9<i.  or  lOo. 

Countess  Wear,  near  Exeter,  Febrtiary  % 1841. 


No.  177. 


No.  178. 


No.  179. 


No.  leo. 
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No.  183. 


No.  184. 


No.  185. 


No.  186. 


Na  187. 


No.  18B. 


No.  182. — Robert  Broom,  aged  12  years : — 

Has  worked  as  a “layer”  for  about  10  or  12  hours  a>day.  He  works  sitting,  and  says  thereh 
no  fatigue ; get.s  a halfpenny  an  hour ; “ it  is  hazardous  if  they  do  not  take  good  care and  a 
boy,  “ Edwin  Wyatt,”  lately  had  his  hand  caught  by  the  machine  while  at  his  worfs,  asd 
hurt,  but  “ it  was  not  cut  off.”  Says  he  is  treated  kindly.  He  is  the  youngest  person  at  the  • 
“ machine-mill.” 

Coimfew  Wear,  near  Exeter,  February  2,  1841. 

(I  have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  that  this  sat  of  work-people  arc,  in  appearance,  thenum 
pleasing  and  respectable  that  I have  hitherto  seen.  They,  however,  have  “night-work" 
and  accidents  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  competitors  in  the  paper  trade.)  ' jp 

No.  183. — Thomas  Southcott,  aged  15: — 

Has  worked  four  years  at  Mr.  Jolm  Matthew’s  “ machine  paper-mill.”  He  works  "at 
the  machine,”  and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  wont.  The  machine  works  all  night,  andhe 
“ relieves”  with  one  other  boy,  generally  working  12  hours,  but  occasionally  more.  He  cets 
If.  a-day  for  10  hours’  work,  which  is  counted  a da^’s  work,  and  “ 2d.  an  hour  for  any  ^ u 
over  that.”  The  ivork  is  not  laborious,  but  “ it  ai’nt  very  healthy,”  as  there  is  steam  about 
him,  and  he  catches  cold,  from  getting  his  clothes  wetted.  He  has  never  met  with  any  acd- 
dent,  but  other  boys  have  had  their  feet  and  tlicir  luuuls  injured,  and  a man  "had  his  arm 
broke.”  AH  this  was  while  they  were  at  their  necessary  work,  and  not  from  playing  or  in- 
attention. His  treatment  is  good,  and  “ he  has  no  complaint  to  make.”  The  machine  never  2 
stops,  so  he  “eats  at  his  work;”  but  he  usually  gets  “ 12  hours  out  for  sleep  and mwk“ 
He  can  read. 

EUcrhays  Bridge,  near  Bradninch,  Fehmary  4,  1841 

No.  184. — Messrs.  J.  Matthew's  machine  paper-mil^.  — John  Soulkoif, 
aged  13 : — a 

Has  worked  three  years  at  the  mill,  " at  the  machine,”  and  sometimes  works  16  horns, 
but  the  usual  time  is  12  hours  a-day.  He  has  hitherto  met  with  no  accident,  but  cen^n  he 
is  always  in  some  danger  from  the  cylinders.  He  gets  3s.  a-week,  and  does  not  complain 
of  any  hardship.  He  says  that  “ Kobert  Rowland  ” is  the  only  boy  younger  than  himself  at 
the  mill.  30 

Ellerhays  Bridge,  February  4,  1841. 

No.  185. — William  Maddocle,  aged  43 : — 

Is  a labourer  at  Mr.  John  Matthew’s  mill,  but  not  a paper-maker.  Knows  of  no  child 
under  13  years  of  age  at  this  mill  but  a “ little  maid”  and  one  boy,  Richard  Rowland. 
Says  that  the  general  treatment  is  good,  but  that  they  are  very  liable  to  accidents;  and  "these  a 
• accidents  are  unavoidable,  and  occur  at  their  usual  work."  Thinks  tlxat  the  working  by  night 
aad  the  steam  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  “very  injurioia.”  Considers  that  the  circum- 
stances, conduct,  and  characters  of  the  paper-makers  are  good. 

Ellerhays  Bridge,  February  4,  1841. 

No.  186. — Mary  Bidgate,  aged  11 ; — 

Has  worked  two  years  at  the  mill,  beginning  os  a picker,  and  at  “ hardening  pasteboard.'' 

Is  not  liable  to  accidents  at  her  kind  of  work.  She  generally  goes  at  7 a.  m.,  and  leaves  at  5 
in  the  evening.  Sometimes  works  at  “evening  the  paper,”  and  then  stops  till  7 or  8,  and  has 
done  so  till  1 1 at  night.  She  has  been  beaten  witli  a stick,  and  also  a rope,  but  not  very  often, 
and  not  severely.  “ This  was  for  playing  and  inattention.”  ^ 

Mlerhays  Bridge,  February  4,  1841. 

No.  187. — SusarC Pigott,  aged  Ik  years : — 

Has  worked  at  Messrs.  John  Dewdney’s  “machine  paper-null"  “more  than  a year. 
She  began  “ rolling  ” for  the  first.  Wotlts  “16  or  17  hours  a-day.”  Gets  a halfpenny  m 
hour,  which  she  nves  to  her  mother,  who  “ works  at  tlie  cutting  rags.”  Sheeats  atthemul 
with  “ most  of  the  other  workpeople,”  and  has  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

often  works  at  night  tUl  12  p.  m.,  and  at  other  times  begins  at  2 a.  m.  ; but  her  usual  tune 
18  “ from  4 in  the  morning  till  9 in  the  evening,”  and  “ this  for  the  whole  week,”  ewepl 
Saturday,  when  she  generally  “ leaves  off  at  7 or  8 o’clock.”  There  are  some  girls  youn^r 
than  herself  at  the  same  work.  One  little  girl  (Jaao  Vinay)  bad  her  hand  squeezed,  and  » ^ 
good  deal  hurt,  but  “ it  was  not  cut  off.”  She  now  works  with  lier  at  “ looking  out,”  * 

“ receiving  the  sheets  of  paper  and  keeping  them  straight.”  There  is  a woman  to  overlooK 
them,  also  gives  them  a “ clout  on  the  bead  ” if  they  do  not  work,  " hut  not  more  than  to. 
Does  not  go  to  school,  as  "she  has  got  no  time.”  Says  that  on  Sunday  she  a 

home.”  She  has  better  clothes  for  Sundays  Her  father  f^oes  to  church,  and  is  a husbetn-  w 
man ; her  mother  does  not.  She  has  a brother  who  works  at  the  mill.  When  the  work  «ops 
at  the  mill  she  “ do  bide  home  sewing.” 

Heale  Mills,  near  Bradnineh,  February  4,  1841. 

No.  Gooding,  aged  11  years  ^ 

worked  two  years  at  "laying  off”  at  the  cuttin<r-machine.  He  works  " 16 
and  8 off,”  and  generally  gets  two  meals  during  his  work,  being  “ relieved”  by  aaottier  w/ 
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for  the  purpose.  He  has  " never  been  hurt but  his  companion,  Richard  Rose,  had  his  hand  VT. 

‘•  catched,”  and  he  “ can’t  use  one  of  his  fingers.”  He  was  at  his  work,  " taking  paper  off  Paper  Majcbbs; 
the  roller,"  when  lie  was  hurt.  Gets  Id.  for  3 hours,  and  pays  it  to  his  mother,  w\io  ''bides 
at  home.”  His  fatlier  is  a jjaper-maker.  There  is  a man  who  looks  after  the  " layers,"  that  Evidence 

a beats  them  with  a rope  or  with  his  hand  if  they  " do  not  do  their  work.”  He  lias  now  no  collecUd  by 

time  for  school,  but  he  has  been  formerly,  and  can  read,  but  cannot  write.  He  goes  on  Dr.  Steuari. 

Sunday  to  a ” Methody  meeting.”  

Jleale  Mills  near  Bradninch,  February  A,  l^A\. 


No.  189. — Emma  Broion,  aged  1 1 years : — 

10.  Has  worked  about  two  years  at  the  mill  First  worked  at  "cuttiDe  new  bits,"  for  which 
she  was  paid  by  the  pound.  'Hien  at  "taking  up  and  laying;"  and  now  is  at  the  roller, 
where  she  “ sits  and  puts  in  the  single  sheets,”  For  these  occupations  she  gels  a halfpenny 
an  hour.  Says  she  is  herself  in  no  clanger,  but  that  the  girl  who  " looks  out”  is  liable  to  have 
“her  apron  catched,”  and  be  "dragged in.”  She  saw  one  of  the  girls  (or  " maidens,”  as  she 
15  calls  them.)  who  had  her  petticoats  tom  off,  and  was  in  great  dangw.  She  usually  works 
from  3 in  the  morning  till  9 at  night.  Last  week  she  worked  " through  three  whole  nights.” 
They  have  different  hours  for  beginning,  so  as  to  relieve  each  other.  Their  meals  are  brought 
to  tliem  " by  their  mothers,”  and  they  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  Her 
father,  tnotfier,  and  brother  are  all  at  the  mill,  iu  different  departments, 

50  Heale  Mills,  near  Bradninch,  February  4,  1841. 

No.  190. — JanelVinay,  aged  12  years; — 

Has  worked  " less  than  a year,”  she  began  in  the  " rag-room,"  and  was  " put  to  the 
roller"  six  months  ago.  About  three  months  ago  she  " was  cleaning  the  rollers,  and  the  rag 
went  in,’’  she  " tried  to  pull  it  out,”  and  her  " hand  got  squeezed  and  hurt  very  much.”  She 
25  "stayed  at  home  for  six  weeks,  under  Dr.  Cleave,  of  Bradninch.”  The  hand  remains 
injured,  and  the  fingers  are  stiff,  but  she  " can  now  do  her  work  again.’’  There  are  two 
other  girls  who  have  had  their  fingers  “ squat,”  or  squeezed,  hut  “ not  so  bad  as  her,"  She 
works  " 16  hours  a-day,”  and  " last  week  through  the  night,”  hut  " there  were  two  sets.” 
She  bas  time  for  her  meals,  but  is  often  very  sleepy,  andlier  "mother  has  a good  deal  of 
30  trouble  in  getting  her  to  come  to  her  work."  There  are  eight  girls  about  her  own  age,  but 
“ some  older,”  who  work  with  her. 

Heale  Mills,  near  Bradninch,  February  4,  1841 
No.  191. — Sarah  Griffin,  aged  14 

Has  worked  12  months  at  the  " roller,”  at  "looking  out,”  which  is  '*  the  m ost  dangerous 
35  part.”  She  was  once  " catched  by  the  petticoat,”  and  would  have  been  " dragged  in,  if  so 
be  Walley  Smith,  the  engineer,  had  not  shut  down  the  machine  just  in  time.”  She  works 
often  when  she  is  very  sleepy,  and  the  " woman  that  looks  after  them  beats  them  with  a stick,” 
and  " makes  marks  in  their  neclcs.”  She  worked  “all  last  week”  from  “ 3 o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  9 at  night.”  Lives  with  a married  sister,  and  pays  her  wages  to  her.  Is 
40  paid  by  the  fortnight,  and  is  liable  to  be  " fined  a penny  ’’  if  she  is  " not  in  time.” 

Heale  MUls,  near  Bradninch,  Febmary  4,  1841. 


No.  192. — Elizabeth  Brown,  aged  45,  the  mother  of  Emma  Brown 
Has  worked  as  a " picker  ” here  for  four  years,  but  has  been  " altogether  25  years  at  the 
paper  trade.”  The  work  is  " different  now  from  formerly,”  and  " more  particular,"  and 
45  « more  difficult.”  The  wages  are  " not  so  good  as  they  was  once.”  There  are  more  people 
employed,  and  in  particular  more  children.  " There  never  was  young  children  formerly.” 
She  does  not  know  of  any  improper  severity  or  correction,  and  she  " should  punish  them 
worse  herself  than  they  are  used  ” when  they  do  not  mind  their  work.  She  does  not  " know 
much  difference”  as  to  the  "condition  of  the  young  people  when  compared  with  other 
50  folks.’ 

Heale  Mills,  near  Bradninch,  February  4,  1841. 


No.  193. — Louisa  West : — 

Is  “ into  her  thirteenth,”  and  has  worked  “ nearly  a year  and  a half  ” as  a " layer.”  Says 
gets  very  sleepy  when  she  works  at  night.  The  usual  number  of  hours  is  from  5 till  9. 

55  The  “ most  is  16,  and  the  least  is  15  hours.  Works  " double-handed.”  Her  motherworks 
here,  and  she  pays  her  wages  to  her;  her  father  works  at  another  mill,  and  she  has  two 
^ters  and  a brother  at  work  at  the  different  mills.  They  have  a whole  holiday  at 
Christmas,  at  F/«ter,  and  at  Whitsuntide ; and  she  can  get  out  at  any  time  " if  she  finds  a 
substitute.” 

® Beale  Mills,  near  Bradninch,  February  4,  1841. 


No.  189. 


No.  190. 


No.  191. 


No.  193. 


VII.  SPINNERS  AND  TURNERS— BRIDPORT. 

Bridport,  \btk  January,  1841. 

No.  194. — Jonathan  Gale,  aged  51,  a master-spinner: — 

employed  children  for  the  lasl'30  years,  generaUy  from  6 or  7 A.  .U.  to  8 P.  M.  They 
u5  were  formerly  worked  somewhat  longer,  but  for  20  years  past  these  are  the  usiiul  hours  lU  fine 


vn. 

SplKMZRS  AWD 
Turners, 
Brisport. 

No.  194. 
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Evidence 
collected  bjr 
Dr.  Stswarf. 

No.  195. 


No.  19G. 


No.  197. 


No.  19S. 


No.  199. 


No.  2B1. 


No.  202. 


No.  204. 


weather.  He  has  one  hoy  (Joseph  Angel)  who  comes  from  Burton,  three  miles  off.  in  summer 
hut  now  boards  in  his  house.  The  general  run  of  wages  is  Is . 8c?.  per  week,  and  the  a^e  of 
the  children  from  7 to  8,  and  older.  After  three  or  four  months  they  are  able  to  the 
knots,”  aud  are  fit,  for  their  business.  Some  of  the  "turners”  go  to  “ penny  schools,"  and 
some  to  Sunday-schools,  and  " some  do  read  at  their  work.’  They  are  employed  at  “ tumino"  5 
while  young,  hut  always  leave  it  when  they  arc  old  enough  to  "go  to  a trade.”  " 

No.  195. — Joseph  Angel,  aged  11  years  lost  February : — 

Comes  at  this  season  from  Burton,  three  miles,  on  Monday,  and  goes  back  on  Saturday 
He  boards  in  Mr.  Gale’s  house  ; gets  no  money  at  all,  but  plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
potatoes,  but  seldom  meatj  he  can  read,  but  not  write  ; begins  to  turu  at  7 o’clock  now, 
rvorlis  till  1 ; then  has  an  hour  for  dinner ; at  5,  has  half  au  hour  for  tea ; then  goes  on  till  8 " 
in  the  evening. 

No.  196. — Elizabeth  Pirks,  aged  10  years: — 

An  illegitimate  child,  has  no  mother  living,  and  her  father  docs  not  maintain  her.  Slie 
came  from  the  Union  workhouse  two  years  ago,  to  hoard,  with  Mr.  Gale;  lias  no  wages;  15 
works  the  same  hours,  and  faies  the  same  as  the  boy  Joseph  Angel.  She  can  read,  and  was 
taught  at  the  ' Union.’  Goes  to  tlie  Independent  meeting ; has  no  friends  but  Mr.  Gade  and 
his  family,  but  is  kindly  treated. 

No.  107. — Joseph  Hawes  : — 

Is  9 years  old,  and  works  for  Susan  Hodder.  He  begins  in  fine  weather  at  6,  and  in  bad,  20 
at  7 o’clock,  A.  M-,  and  works  till  8 p.  M.  He  leaves  work  at  8,  at  1,  and  at  5,  (in  all  for  two 
hours)  has  “turned"  altogether  for  two  years.  He  got  at  first  1^.  3d.,  then  H.  8d!.,  andnow 
gets  If.  9d.  a-vreek.  This  is  generally  paid  on  Saturday  at  3 or  4 o’clock,  and  he  takes  it 
home  to  his  father.  He  cannot  read. 


No.  198. — Susan  Hodder,  a spinner ; — 25 

Who  employs  this  boy,  gives  information  which  corroborates  all  the  preceding  testimony. 


No.  199. — Joseph  Hobbs,  aged  12  (examined  at  home)  : — 

Has  been  sitting  at  the  wlieelthe  greater  part  of  the  day ; is  often  very  tired  when  night  comes, 
but  is  not  so  to-day,  as  the  rain  stopped  the  work  a little.  Generally  " tuvrw"  from  half-past 
7 A.  M.  till  a quarter  to  9 p.  M.  The  stoppage  to-day  will  make  no  difference  in  his  wages;  3J 
but  sometimes  when  there  is  much  rainy  weather,  he  gets  only  part  of  his  pay.  This  pay  is 
now  Is.  6d.  per  week ; he  began  to  turn  "five  years  come  May,”  and  got  at  first  If.  3d. 
a-week.  Does  not  expect  to  be  better  paid  than  at  present,  as  he  works  for  his  uncle,  rather 
under  price.  He  turns  without  stopping,  while  each  thread  is  spun  (which  occupies  about 
seven  minutes)  and  then  rests  a minute  or  two,  while  a new  one  is  put  on.  Gets  half  an  hour  to  85 
go  to  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Lives  on  broth  of  bread 
crumbs,  potatoes,  and  bread  ; sometimes  gets  a very  little  rasher  of  bacon,  and  occasionally 
a halfpenny  worth  of  milk.  He  has  never  sufFored  from  chilblains,  but  has  had  bad  colds; 
he  cannot  read  even  large  print.  Used  once  to  go  to  a Suuday-scliool,  but  does  not  like  to  go 
now  for  want  of  good  clotlies ; he  ^vo^ks  every  day,  and  is  a hcaltliy,  good-looking,  modest  boy.  *0 


No.  200, — Susan  Hobbs,  aged  46 : — 

A widow,  the  mother  of  the  last  witness,  has  also  a daughter,  who  is  15,  and  works  as  a 
day-servant,  and  can  write,  and  is  "terrible  fond  of  reading.”  She  would  not  do  fora 
" turner,"  on  account  of  her  delicate  constitution  ; but  this  worn  agrees  very  well  with  some 
girls.  Her  friends  would  not  “ notice"  her  if  she  had  put  her  "little  maid to  turning;  "k  45 
15  so  low!" 


No.  201. — Ayoungladyof  Pridport,vr\iQ  not  wish  her  name  to  be  men- 

tioned, but  has  had.  ample  opportunity  of  judging  upon  the  subject,  says : — 

That  the  little  girls  do  not  generally  begin  to  "turn"  so  soon  as  the  hoys.  She  lias  often 
seen  little  boys  of  six  or  seven,  and  even  younger  (who  could  not  speak  plain).  Says  they  fro-  50 
quently  suffer  very  severely  fi’om  chilblains,  and  complain  much  of  exposure  to  cold.  She 
states  that  extreme  poverty  is  very  common  at  Bridport. 

No.  202. — Mrs.  Powell,  wife  of  a master-spinner 

Employs  two  little  girls  of  10  and  12,  who  get  l.y.  6d.,  and  there  are  several  others  whom  - 
I saw  near  her  yard.  She  says  the  spinners  can  earn  from  3f.  to  5s.,  and  more.  Her  account  5 
of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  working  children  ao^rees  with  all  the  foregoing 
statements.  '' 


!No.  ^OS.—— Samuel  Gale,  aged  25,  a shoemalcer,  says : — 

That  there  are  children  of  six  and  seven  employed  about  the  twinc-yards,  but  the  wheel  is 
smaller  and  lighter,  as  a strong  child  is  required  for  the  usual  wheel.  They  generally  worK 
in  summer  from  6 a.  m.  to  9 p.  m.,  and  rest  out  of  that  time  a couple  of  hours,  in 
portions;  their  average  wages  are  Ij.  6c?.  a-week. 

No.  204. — Joseph  Acraman,  aged  eight  years : 

Has  "turned”  tor  two  years ; he  is uery  little,  and  his  mother,  who  called  him  in  to 
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tome,  thinks  that  the  children  get  " stunted  ” when  put  Tcry  young  to  the  wheel,  "but  what  VII. 

can  us  do  ? ” Joseph  says  he  gets  If.  6d.  a-week  “ regular,”  and  " works  tho  usual  hours.’’  .Spinnbrs  and 

No.  205. — John  LoMelaee : — Bridport. 

Is  " seven  come  next  montli has  turned  a “ twelvemonth  come  Lady-day  j " and  can  earn  Evidence 
5 Is,  6rf.  a-week  in  fine  weather,  and  working  all  the  week,  but  often  has  some  kept  back,  on  collected  by 

account  of  bad  weather.  He  reads  a little  ; goes  to  a penny  school ; is  very  scantily  clotlied, 
and  "shivere"  while  speaking  to  me;  but  is  not  apparently  unhealthy.  The  mother  who  No.303. 
“fetched”  him  confirms  all  that  I have  put  down. 

No.  206. — Alfred  James,  aged  five  yeai-s  and  nine  months: — N0.206. 

10  Has  ‘‘turned”  for  the  last  six  months  from  7 A.  H.  to  8 p.  M.,  for  George  Gascoign.  He 
jjj5  «very  good  usage ; ” gets  If.  3d.  a-week  ; complains  sometimes  of  being  tired.  He  is  a 
rtry  pretty  little  fellow,  and  looks  quite  healthy ; but  is  no  “ scholar.” 

No.  207. — Mary  Anne  James,  the  step-mother  of  the  last  boy : — No-  207. 

Works  as  a spinner  near  him,  and  “ watches  over  him.”  She  receives  the  money  earned 
15  by  the  boy. 

No.  208. — Elixa  Marsh,  rather  a delicate-looking  woman  with  three  children  : — No.  208. 

Hasoneboy  who  turns,  and  is  just  eight ; and  has  been  employed  forayear,  but  not  regularly. 

He  has  got  sometimes  6d.,  and  at  others,  Sd.  a-week ; but  for  the  last  fortnight  has  regularly 
If.  6d.  a-week,  which  is  all  she  has  received  in  the  family  for  that  time.  The  boy  works  from 


go  7 in  the  morning  till  8 in  the  evening,  and  is  now  very  well  treated ; but  lately  left  a place 
where  they  used  him  very  ill,  and  did  not  pay  him  his  wages.  She  has  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a-week 
for  house-rent,  and  If.  6d.  for  a "hundr^”  of  coals;  her  husband  is  a labourer,  earning 
9f.  a-week,  but  is  at  present  out  of  work. 

No.  209. — Samuel  Marsh,  the  son,  aged  eight ; — No.  209. 

2i  A merry,  lively  boy,  turns  now  all  day  except  meal-times,  beginning  at  7 A.  m.,  and  going 
on  to  8 p.  u.  He  often  gets  very  tired ; he  can  " tie  the  knots,”  and  so  turns  for  about  7 
minutes,  and  ties  for  about  3 alternately.  I-Ic  can  read  very  well;  and  was  taught  by  his 
father,  who  is  a nice-looking  man,  of  good  character,  as  1 was  told. 

I saw  a great  many  more  little  children,  of  both  sexes,  and  “quantities”  of 
30  spinners;  masters,  mistresses,  and  “ misses;"  and  believe  I extended  my  researches 
over  a sufficient  number  of  points  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion.  It  is  in  South- 
street,  St.  ^ILchaers-lane,  and  near  Berwick-street,  in  Bridport,  that  I found  the 
twine-yards,  that  is  to  say,  in  opposite  and  various  parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  subject  of  the  “ deformity”  of  the  children  (which  was  mentioned  to  me, 
and  has  been  written  about) , I should  state  that  some  of  them  did  appear  to  me 
somewhat  “uudergrown;”  but  neither  Mr.  Sehvood,  the  surgeon  to  the  “Union,” 
nor  Mr.  Denziloe,  an  experienced  practitioner,  nor  Mr.  Tucker,  the  registrai-of 
births,  &c.,  thought  much  of  it.  I was  told  of  chilblains  and  scrofulous  complaints, 
and  of  the  “asthma”  peculiar  to  the  “combers,”  who  work  in  the  factories,  and 
W which  is  occasioned  by  the  dust  and  small  particles  of  the  hemp  and  flax ; but  does 
not  at  all  belong  to  the  spinners  and  turners,  who  are  in  the  open  air. 

I could  multiply  the  above  specimens  of  evidence  taken  “ viva  vocef  but  do  not 
think  that  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion  or  of  experience  would  be  obtained. 

The  “ crying  evil”  seems  to  be  the  length  of  time  consumed,  and  the  low  rate  of 
lb-remuneration.  In  this  view  all  ai-e  agreed ; those  interested  and  engaged  in  the 
liandicraft,  as  well  as  the  medical  men  and  other  independent  persons  who  have 
assisted  me. 

I should  also  say  that  Mr.  .Joseph  Roberts,  of  East  Mill,  asserts  that  his  “ balling 
niill  does  not  employ  any  hut  grown  children,  or  rather  lads,  and  that  he  believes 
50  all  the  hailing  mills  are  “ in  the  same  way  ; ” tis  tiie  work  requires  rather  a tall  lad, 
and  is  dangerous  for  a child.  I saw  this  mill  and  others,  and  found  this  correct ; 
but  from  one  or  two  persons  I heard  that  at  Slape  “ there  might  be  younger  lads,” 
not  certainly. 


VIII.  IRON  FOUNDERS— BRISTOL. 

* T — Mr.  John  Croome,  Superintendent  to  Messrs.  Acraman  and  Morgan’s 

Iron  Fouudiy,  examined  April  7th, : — 

There  are  about  ICO  boys  and  young  persons  employed  on  this  establishment.  The 
y^gest  now  is  about  10  years  old,  and  they  are  generally  older.  Tliey  are  first  employed  in 
60  an  sorting  iron,  and  are  all  the  servants  of  the  proprietors,  and  work  by  the  day.  The 

to  the  moulding  department,  that  of  turning,  fitting,  and  pattern  making,  enter 
^,7  14.  These  are  always  the  apprentices  of  the  proprietor.  The  hours  of  work  are 

“uaiJy  labours,  and  there  is  no  night-work  for  tlie  boys  and  young  persons.  They  have 


vnr.' 

Iron  Foonssbs, 
Bristol. 


No.  210. 
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plenty  of  time  for  meals ; half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  besides  the  test 
of  the  day  after  work.  They  leave  the  yard  at  half  past  five  (p.m.)  The  nature  of  the 
occupation  is  various,  some  being  workers  in  iron  and  others  in  wood.  The  place  of  workis 
favourable  to  their  comfort,  being  always  a large  well-aired  room  or  space.  The  accidents  are 
from  weighu  and  other  things  falling  upon  them,  and  are  from  carelessness  and  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  work.  If  the  apprentices  misbehave  the  magistrates  are  apphed  to.  In  * 
case  of  thejob-bojs  they  are  turned  off,  but  the  treatment  is  generally  mild  and  without  im- 
proper punishment  or  striking.  The  condition  of  the  workpeople  U good,  but  there  are  not 
many  aged  persons’,  as  the  work  requires  tlte  full  strength  of  a man.  The  moral  condition  is 
different  according  to  the  work;  the  wood  workers  Iwing  usually  steadier  and  better  educated  I] 
than  the  founders  and  “ iron-men.”  Compared  with  others,  the  young  persons  are  favourably 
circumstanced. 

No.  211.  No.  211. — John  iSrtiifA, aged  13.  Exnmined  AprilSOth; — 

la  a scrap-boy  at  Messrs.  Acraman’s  Iron  Foundry.  ITns  been  here  most  12  months.” 
Comes  from  six  to  six  wlien  there  is  work.  His  <5ctupiitiou  ia  to  pick  iron  and  sort  it.”  15 

Gets  half  an  hour  to  breakfast  and  one  hour  to  dinner.  WorU-s  umlcv  Fnuicis  Jenkins  in  the 

acrau-houso.  If  he  is  lazy  or  any  of  the  others  “ he  tells  master  on  it,’’  and  they  ate 

discharged.  Gets  3s.  a-week.  They  all  get  this  “ no  more  and  no  less.”  Is  not  an  ap- 

prentice, and  none  of  them  are  in  the  scrap-house.  There  arc  no  accidents  here.  Can  read 
aitcl  write.  20 


VIII. 

Iron  Founders, 
Bbistol. 

Evidence 
coUected  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 

No.  SIO. 


No.  312.  No.  212. — George  Thomas,  aged  15 : — 

Has  been  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Acraman,  in  the  millwright  shop.  Comes  from  six  till 
half  past  five,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  out.  Has  been  struck  and  was  once  kicked  but 
“ this  is  not  a general  rule,”  and  “ this  was  tiie  only  instance  of  sucli  treatment.”  Has  nerer 
been  hurl  while  at  his  work.  Can  read  and  write,  and  has  time,  if  he  chose,  for  study.  a 

No.  213.  No.  213. — James  Gibbons,  aged  15 : — 

Is  apprenticed  to  the  pattern-making  department  of  Acraman’s  j this  is  a sort  of  carpentiy. 
Works  from  six  (a.m.)  till  half  past  seven,  with  bi'eakl'ast  and  dinuerout.  Is  liable  to  no 
accidents  : and  has  met  with  no  severe  or  improper  treatment.  Can  read,  write,  and  cipbn, 
and  has  time  to  study  if  he  choose  to.  Gets  3.r.  a-day,  and  is  paid  " overtime  ” fromb&lf  30 
past  five  (p.m.) 

No,  214.  No.  214. — William  Holmes  Keyte,  aged  19 : — 

Is  an  apprentice  as  an  en^neer  to  “ Acraman  ami  Morgan.”  Has  been  so  for  five 
years.  Works  10  hours,  and  if  he  works  at  uiglit  1:  is  additional  pay.  Gels  l8s.  for  m 
days  of  10  hours,  and  if  he  works  at  night  he  gets  a time  and  a liulr.”  For  instance,  begets  35 
3#.  a day’s  work,  but  4.r.  6d.  for  the  same  time  of  night-wovk.  Is  not  liable  to  puniahmeot  or 
ill.treaimcnt.  Has  had  some  slight  cuts,  hut  «o  serious  accident.  “ Has  never  suffered  in 
his  health.  [This  young  man  is  quite  a well-educated  person.] 

No.215.  No.  215. — Eduoin  Phillips,  aged  19  : — 

Is  apprenticed  as  an  engineer  to  “.Acraman  uiid  Morgan.”  Works  10  hours.  “ Worlis  ^ 
occasionally  at  night ; but  " this  is  optional,”  and  “ they  get  a half  more  pay.”  “ The  weri; 
has  never  uitcrfered  with  his  education,  or  injured  his  health."  It  is  common  to  work  for  a 
doy  and  a half,  but  they  are  paid  for  overtime.” 


TX 

POTTEBISS, 

Bristol  . 
No.  316. 


IX.  POTTERIES-BllISTOL. 

No.  216. — Mr.  Pounlney  and  Mr.  Goldney  (of  the  firm  of  Poutney  and  IS 
Goldney,  Bristol  Pottery).  Examined  April  21st,  1841  ; — 

They  have  iisually  about  225  workpeople  of  all  descriptions  on  their  premises,  of 
about  half  are  under  18  years  of  age.  There  are  75  women  and  50  children.  The  chud- 
ren  are  never  under  10  or  11  years  of  age.  They  work  at  first,  at  ^'job  work,  ^ 
assisting  the  other  workpeople.  At  13  or  14  years  of  ago  they  are  apprenticed,  or  are  fit  to  be  50 
^prenticed,  to  the  proprietors.  They  are  never  regularly  apprenticed  to  the  other  workpeo}» 
The  apprenticeship  is  usually  for  seven  yearn.  '^Ine  hot^  of  work  are  commonly  ” 
to  six.  The  men  who  tend  the  kilns  are  sometimes  occupied  continuously  for 
hours,  and  longer,  “ but  when  the  time  exceeds  18  hours,  they  relieve  each  .1 

have  time  for  dinner  from  one  to  two  o’clock,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  The  ” 

and  youug  pei-sons  are  never  employed  at  night,  and  have  all  the  time  to  themselves  after  tje 
usual  hours  of  work.  The  nature  of  the  work,  for  the  youngest  boys,  consists  in  canrymg  ue 
“ ware ’’.from  the  moulders  to  where  it  is  deposited  for  drying,  See.  The  apprenU^ 
immediately  put  to  “ moulding.”  and  ” turning.”  The  rooms  where  they  work  are  8*1 
fortabie  and  well  aired,  and  their  work  is  sufficiently  cleanly.  There  cannot  well  W « 
accident  in  any  way  connected  unavoidably  with  their  employment  The  holidays  areusuauy 
taken  by  themselves  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  The  hiring  and  wages  follow  a 
g^deal  the  customs  of  the  trade  established  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Tbe  younge 
children  ate  the  " sub-servants  of  tlie  experienced  workmen,”  the  boys  with  the  moulder  aw 
turners,  and  the  girla  under  the  the  women,  who  transfer  the  patterns  to  the  earthenware^ 
•are  employed  in  cutting  out  the  patterns.  The  apprentices  are  all  at  piece-work;  the 
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rear  they  earn  2^.  Gd.  a-week,  and  afterwards  they  get  “ half  ,iouineynmn’s  wages.  This 
varies  accoi-ding  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  workfieople ; it  is  common  to  earn  20j.. 
and  some  get  40j.  a-week.  “ Young  lads  veiy  commonly  get  8a.  and  lO*.  a-week.”  Tliere 
isno  undue  severity  or  improper  punishment  which  can  be  noticed.  The  occupation  is  now  a 
5 healthy  one.  but  was  not  so  considered  formerly  ; since,  however,  the  modern  improvements, 
by  which  certain  noxious  articles,  as  arsenic,  have  been  disconunued,  there  is  a decided  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  and  they  are  now  without  any  mischief  arising  from  the  material 
Uiey  work  up.  The  various  ingredients  are  all  imported,  and  some  from  considerable 
distances.  As  to  their  moral  condition  they  are  " better  than  formerly.”  Tliere  is  a good 
10  deal  of  " independence”  among  tliem  ; they  are  generally  well-informed  and  very  fairly  edu- 
cated. When  compared  with  other  occupations  this  may  be  considered  in  a favourable  light. 
The  workpeople  are  very  often  from  Staffordshire,  or  are  connected  with  the  potteries,  and  are 
in  some  way  protected  by  the  “ Rules  of  the  Trade.” 

No.  217. — Matilda  Bennett,  aged  11.  Examined  AprilSOth,  1841  : — 

25  Isa  “painting  girl”  at  the  “Bristol  Pottery.”  Has  been  so  “about  a two  years.” 
Paints  cups  and  saucers.  Comes  from  six  to  six  o’clock,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  one  hour  for  dinner.  Sits  at  her  work  j and  is  employed  every  day  when  there  is  work. 
Is  under  Mr.  Marsh,  the  foreman,  who  superintends,  but  “ never  beats  her  or  treats  her  ill." 
Is  paid  as  much  as  she  earns,  and  gets  4s.  6d,  a-week  at  the  most,  and  sometimes  2s.  9rf. 
20  ana  2#.  “ Hasher  health  very  well,"  amJ  likes  her  work  and  treatment. 

No.  218.— iSara/t  Hazel,  aged  12 1 — 

Is  a cutter  at  the  “ Bristol  Pottery.”  Cuts  the  patterns;”  and  “ begms  at  six  and  leaves 
atsix.”  Is  never  beaten,  “only  scolded  if  she  does  not  do  her  work.”  ^Yorks  under  Henry 
Cole.  There  is  no  accident  or  injury  to  which  she  is  exposed  from  the  work  itself.  Cannot 
23  read  or  write,  but  goes  to  a Sunday-school,  and  can  spell. 

No.  2Vi.—Hlizaheth  Davis,  aged  12; — 

Isa  “cutter”  at  the  "Bristol  Pottery  has  been  so  12  months.  Comes  at  ax  and  goes 
at  sis.  Is  scolded  but  not  beaten  if  she  does  not  work.  Can  read  but  cannot  write. 

No.  220. — Elizabeth  Junes,  aged  10  : — 

30  Is  a “cutter’’  “ since  about  a twelvemonth.”  Works  from  six  to  six.  Is  scolded  but  not 
beaten  if  she  neglect  her  work.  Gets  2j.  Qd.  a-week.  Likes  her  work,  and  has  nothing  to 
complain  of. 


IX. 

PoTTSalKS, 
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collected  by 
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X.  GLASS  WORKS— BRISTOL. 

H.  Ricketts  and  Co's  Flint-Glass  Works. 

35  No.  221. — John  Williams,  aged  16.  Examined  April  30th,  1841  : — 

Is  a glass-cutter  with  Henry  Ricketts  and  Co.,  gloss  manufacturers.  Began  at  13  years 
old,  and  is  considered  an  apprentice,  but  has  no  indentures.  It  is  common  to  enter  at  14  to 
the  master.  They  work,  men  and  boys,  from  six  (a.m.)  to  seven  including  meal- 

times.  There  is  no  punishment  or  ill-usage.  There  are  no  unavoidable  accidents,  but  “ with- 
40  out  care  the  wheel  would  hurt  them,”  The  accidents  are  not  frequent.  Their  hands,  are  wet, 
but  not  their  clothes  and  body.  Has  never  suffered  in  health  or  education.  Can  read, 
write,  cipher,  and  has  time  for  study  if  he  cliose  after  seven  o’clock. 

No.  222.— JTenry  Smith,  aged  13 ; — 

_ ^ Isa  “spare  boy,”  and  carries  water  for  the  men  in  the  glass-grinding  room.  Is  well  used, 
45  but  has  occasionsdly  a little  bit  of  the  strap.  Begins  at  six,  and  g^oes  away  at  seven.  Has 
plenty  of  space  time  for  his  meats,  and  after  work,  for  study.  Can  read  and  write  a little. 
Is  not  exposed  to  accidents,  knows  of  none  among  the  other  boys.  There  are  no  girls  em- 
pbyed,  “only  two  or  three  young  women  in  the  ware-room.” 

No.  223. — Frederick  Fhoma^,  aged  13  : — 

50  Is  in  the  glass-house  of  Henry  Ricketts  and  Co.,  and  works  at  “ taking  in,”  from  the  man 
who  blows  and  makes  the  glass,  to  the  oven.  Is  exposed  to  heat,  and  felt  sick  a week  or 
twoaro;  but  does  not  do  so  commonly.  Works  with  his  father,  who  strikes  him,  but  not 
s^erdy.  Has  known  of  other  boys  being  struck  down,  hut  not  often.  This  was  for  not 
minding  their  work.  Generally  takes  his  turn  at  one  and  leaves  at  seven.  This  is  day 
55  and  ni^t,  two  “turns”  in  24  hours.  They  in  tliis  wot  work  and  rest  by  turns,  six  hours 
ata“tuin.’’  Has  met  with  no  accident.  Can  read.  Has  time  for  his  meals,  but  does  not 
stop  at  his  work.  “Eats  as  he  works."  Works  for  the  master  at  4s.  6d.  a-week. 

No.  224. — William  (fBrien,  aged  10: — 

• forked  two  months  in  Mr.  Ricketts’  glass-house.  Works  from  one  to  seven  o’clock, 
60  night ^and  day.  Has  his  meals  cliiefly  at  home,  but  “there  is  sometimes  that  he  eats  at  his 
work.  Had  a bum  last  week  from  a bit  of  hot  glass;  but  baa  never  met  with  a serious 
accident.  Works  with  his  father,  who  strikes  him  occasionally,  but  who  " spoke  to  another 
man  for  striking  him  with  a piece  of  iron.”  Can  read,  .and  used  to  go  to  a day-school. 
Gets  4e.  6d.  a-week. 

^ No,  225. — Jos^h  Cork,  aged  1 1 : — 

Ib  a « takerin  ’’  at  Mr.  Ricketts’.  Works  from  one  to  seven,  day  and  night.  Gets  4j.  6<f. 
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a-week.  "Has  had  a clout  on  the  bead,”  but  not  often  ; and  “ has  nevef  been  struck  witli 
any  stick  or  rodofiixm.”  Has  bad  a few  trifling  accidents  from  the  tnetal  (glass)  | 

about,  but  nothing  that  ever  laid  him  up.  Has  never  sufl'ered  from  his  work.  Can  reaa 
and  write.  " There  is  no  other  employment  for  boys  in  the  glass-house,  but  his  own  of 
'taking  in*  and  assisting  the  men.”  j i 

No.  226. — George  Smith  :• — 

Is  a spare  boy  or  errand-boy.  Works  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.m.  W'aits  upon  the  men 
in  both  sets.  Is  not  ill-treated  or  liable  to  accidents. 

No.  227.  No.  227. — George  Godfrey,  aged  53: — 

Has  worked  24  years  as  a glass-cutter.  These  work  13  hours  a-clay  including  meals,  10  I 
There  are  two  spare  days  in  the  glass-house,  the  glass  being  melting  from  Thursday  till  Moo! 
day,  and  then  it  is  worked  continually  by  double  sets  of  workmen  till  Thursday  night  again. 

Has  always  been  with  Henry  Ricketts  and  Co. 


A. 

Glass  Woaas, 
Bristol. 
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collected  by 
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No.  226. 


No.  229. 


Naij.sea  Crown  Glass  Works,  near  Bristol.  ! 

No.  228. — Mr.  Willia.m  S.  Phillips,  clerk  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  U 
Coathorpe,  and  Co.  Examined  April  5th,  1841 : — ■ ’ ' 

Has  been  employed  33  years.  There  are  25  boys  and  young  persons  employed  upon  the 
works ; but  "no  girls  or  women  as  glass-makers.”  There  are  some  female  servants  employed 
in  cleaning,  and  two  or  three  women  as  " glass-pickers,”  but " these  are  uot  young.”  The  boys 
are  usually  apprenticed  at  14  ; but  they  are  employed  as  early  as  11  as  errand-boys,  and  in  20 
“ marver  cleaning,”  "gimcrack  lifliug,”  in  "holding  off,”  ami  as  "pump-boy^.”  The 
ordinary  hours  of  actual  work  are  for  seven  hours  at  a lime  ; and  are  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time,  “ according  to  the  melting  of  the  glass.”  These  seven  hours  are  continuous ; and  the 
average  for  the  week,  taking  the  year  round,  is  "just  four  and  a half  of  these  periods  of 
seven  hours.”  Their  meals  are  entirely  at  their  own  discretion  ; and  are  sometimes  taken  25 
within  llie  place  of  work-  There  are  no  boys  employed  in  Ibiiuding,  which  is  the  term 
given  to  the  periods  employed  in  melting  the  materials,  as  "the  woni  requires  strong  and 
able  hands.”  The  young  people  are  employed  in  assisting  the  "glass-blowers”  and 
"gatherers,”  and  "arc  exposed  to  heat,  but  rtot  to  the  greatest  heat.”  The  place  of  work 
where  the  glass-blowers  and  gatherers,  with  the  boys  and  young  persons,  work  has  an  30 
average  heat  of  98°  Fuhrenhcit.;  but  during  the  founding  period  it  is  much  hotter.  “The 
accidents  from  the  hot  glass  arc  entirely  from  inadvertence  or  carelessness;”  hut, 
"they  vciy  seldom  or  never  happen;”  as  “the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  ilie  material, 
and  tnke  sufficient  care.”  There  is  no  necessity  for  their  occurrence,  and  nothing  like 
unavoidable  exposure  in  the  nature  of  tlic  occupation  itself.  They  have  a great  deal  of  35 
time,  whicli  may  class  os  "holiday'-time,”  as  they  work  but  seven  hours  at  a “spell;”  and 
this  only  four  and  a half  times  a week  on  an  average.  The  young  pereons  are  "all  hired 
by  the  propric-tor  and  p?ud  by  him.”  Tiie  boys  usually  get  “ a shilling  a journey," 
which  means  300  fables  or  pieces  of  glass ; thus  averaging,  " at  the  least,”  As.  6d.  a-we^. 
Others  get  8«.  after  being  apprenticed,  and,  as  they  rise  and  share  the  “overwork,”  40 
may  get  14j.;  and  “have  got  as  much  as  20s.”  "What  is  called  overwork  is  ths 
excess  above  1200  tables  of  crown  glass,”  The  pay  of  the  superior  workman  is  frequently 
27s.  6rf.  a-week ; besides  house-rent,  and  coal,  and  “overwork,”  which  is  often  muoi 
more,  and  is  sometimes  double.  "They  cannot  well  get  more  than  double  wages.”  Tbett 
is  no  punishment,  of  any  importance,  inflicted  on.  the  premises ; but  application  is  made  to 
the  magistrates,  in  case  of  any  conduct  which  cannot  be  controlled.  I'he  physical  conditiou 
of  tile  workpeople  is  good ; and  many  of  the  superior  workmen  are  advanced  in  life, 
some  having  been  40  and  50  years  connected  with  glass-making.  They  are  usually  a good 
deal  linked  together,  and  many  among  their  own  people,  putting  their  children  as  soon  as  they 
can  to  follow  this  occupation.  They  are  very  generally  uneducated ; and  even  well-paid  50 
workmen  are  unable  to  write  their  names,  when  signino"  their  articles  of  agreement ; and  "ve^ 
badly  when  they  do  so.”  Their  condition,  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  work,  is  very  much  in 
their  favour  when  compared  with  that  of  other  opcratii'es. 

No.  229.— Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Thornton  Coalhupe,  one  of 
the  maraging  partners  of  the  Nailsea  Crown  Glass  Works,  1 1th  April,  1841 

"We  employ  at  the  Nailsea  Glass  Works  many  persons  who  are  regularly  engagfl 
laborious  work  in  temperatures  much  higher  than  any  you  had  an  opportunity  to  obsetro. 
These  persons  are  called  ‘ founders.’  Their  duty  consists  in  maintaining  the  utmost  possible 
heat  within  the  furnaces,  during  the  fusion  of  the  crude  materials  which  are  used  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  gla.ss ; and  in  throwing  into  the  pots  (which  are  situate  within  the  furnace)  te 
crude  materials,  from  time  to  time,  as  each  previous  supply  sinks  down  from  the  effects  of 
ire,  until  the  pots  can  receive  no  more.  Each  of  Ihese  pots  contains  from  20  to  26  cut.  of 
glass,  and  each  fiiniace  contaiiia  S of  such  pots.  The  lime  required  for  the  complete  ftmon 
of  the  materials  is  about  30  hours.  The  ' head-fouuder  ’ roiiiains  within  the  glBss-boiise 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Those  who  work  under  his  directions  alternate  every  “ 
hours.  The  minimum  ago  at  which  a man  can  perform  his  duty  in  the  founder’s  crew  is  W 
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Tears.  The  temperature  at  the  distance  of  from  18  to  20  feet  around  the  furnace,  during  the 
{alter  part  of  the  founding  process,  will  vary  from  300  to  330®  Fahrenheit.  The  men’s  clothes 
are  fr^uently  scorched  during  their  work,  and  every  solid  substance  within  the  range  of  dis- 
tance from  the  furnace  here  mentioned  will  instantly  burn  the  hand.  Yet  water  will  not  boil 
within  this  range,  %inless  it  bo  closely  coverefl  ,■  neither  can  the  temperature  of  any  moist  sub- 
stance,  when  freely  exposed  within  the  influence  of  this  dry  and  hot  atmosphere  of  330“ 
Fahrenheit,  be  raised  abo\*e  the  temperature  of  133°  Fahrenheit.  If  an  absorbent  substance 
be  moistened  with  boiling  water,  it  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  circunostauces  described, 
gradually  sink  to  133°  Fahrenheit.  Hence  the  inference  (reported  in  the  London  and  Edin* 
10  Mfvh  Philosophical  Magazine,  April,  1840)  that  the  abiindaut  perspiration  which  ensues 
ftom  laborious  occupations  in  dry  temperatures  so  elevated  as  to  scorch  linen,  to  char  wood,  and 
to  boil  water  when  covered,  is  the  real  protection  which  nature  furnishes  for  such  con- 


tingencies. 

“I  roust  here  state  that  all  the  men  who  arc  thus  engaged  in  the  very  holiest  departments 
15  of  outworks  are  reniarkablv  healthy.  One  of  the  ‘head-founders’  is  now  about  70  yeai-s  of 
age,  and  is  still,  although  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  founder’s  crew 
nearly  50  years.  When  these  men  are  very  much  heated,  they  usually  cool  themselves  by 
stancliiiw  in  some  violent  draught  of  air  for  one  or  two  minutes. 

« The  wages  of  these  men  vary  fi-om  15s.  to  27s.  per  week,  with  coal  allowances  and  some 
20  other  trifling  perquisites,  according  to  the  capacity  in  which  they  work — i.  e.  as  ‘head- 
founder,’  as  • teazers,’  as  ‘second  teazers,’  or  as  ‘assistants,’  called  ‘spare  men.’  ” 


XI.  MILLINERS  AND  DRESS-MAKERS. 
Bristol. 

No.  230. — A.  B.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

25  Was  six  years  ago  an  “improver”  in  the  house  of ■ 

dress-makers,  — ) after  having  been  two  years  at 

nTrtrarc  ” nr»  a «ta(r»  Viatwppn  tha  “ nrinraFitiraa”  anri  tba  “ a^aiRtants  ” ai 


I (milliners  and 
Tlie  “ im- 


prentice,  and  then  was  an  “ improver.”  The  “ continual  sitting  down  is  injurious  and  there 
“ not  sufficient  time  for  instruction  and  proper  change  of  employment.” 


Evidence 
cidleded  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 


dress-makers,  — ) after  having  been  two  years  at . Tlie  “ im- 

provers ” are  a stage  between  the  “ apprentices”  and  the  “ assistants,”  and  receive  no  salary, 
but  give  their  time  and  labour  for  the  instruction  they  receive.  Went  away  for  three 
years,  and  returned  as  an  “assistant”  about  si.x  or  eight  months  ago.  Within  her  recollec- 
30  tion  there  were  always  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  young  pei’sons  emjMoyed  at  this  house.  It  is 
not  common  at  this  house  to  begin  to  learn  earlier  than  at.  foui'tecn  years  of  age.  The  hours 
of  work  are,  in  the  busy  season  (or  from  May  through  the  summer),  from  “five  or  six  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night.”  The  young  persons  sleep  in  the  house,  and  are  called  up  by 
a servant.  They  breakfast  at  8 or  half-past  7 A.M.,  dine  at  1 o'clock,  take  tea  at  5,  and 
35  supper  at  9 p.m.  ; and  after  supper  return  to  work  till  12.  " This  lasts  about  eight  months  in 

the  year.”  lu  the  leisure  timo,  which  is  about  four  months  out  of  the  twelve,  they  begin 
about  8 A..M.,  and  work  till  half-past  9 or  10  o'clock.  The  work  is  almost  entirely  sedentary, 
and  but  little  varied.  The  rooms  iu  which  they  work  are  large  and  comfortable,  and  not 
in  any  way  unwholesome  or  dlsc^rceable.  “There  are  never  any  accidents  arising  from  their 
40  occupation.”  There  are  no  holidays,  “ except  Christmus-day  and  Good  Friday.”  Their 
Saturdays  are  generally  very  busy,  both  “ day  and  night.”  The  apprentices  generally  pay 
a premium  or  gratuity,  and  tile  improvers  do  sometimes  j and  all  have  their  board  allowed, 
^e  assistants  are  paid  according  to  their  skill,  and  “receive  their  salaries  quarterly.”  There 
is  no  superintendent  but  the  mistress,  and  “those  who  have  been  longest  at  the  place.” 
45  “There  is  distinctly  no  punishment,  nor  improper  severity.”  The  young  persons  are  very 
kindly  treated  when  indisposed  and  poorly.  The  “ continual  sitting”  is  injurious  to  the  young 
persons,  and  “ has  come  to  this  coucltisioii  from  her  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  observing 
other  young  persons.”  The  time  of  these  young  persons  is  too  much  occupied ; “ moat  of  the 
voimg  persons  she  has  known  have  bad  some  education  before  beginning  their  occupation.” 
50 This  complete  engrossing  of  the  time  of  the  young  persons  constitutes  the  “leading  dis- 
advantage of  this  employment  when  compared  with  otliei'S.” 

No.  231. — C.  D.  Examined  Am-il  1st.  1841 : — 


No.  231. — C.  D.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Came  “a  week  yesterday”  — — having  been  an  apprentice  for  two  years 

and  sk  months  in  Chepstow.  They  are  not  so  much  occupied  there  as  at  Bristol.  They 
55  there  usually  work  fl-om  8 in  the  morning  till  9 at  night,  “ eleven  is  the  latest.” 

No.  232. — E.  F.  Examined  April  1st,  1841: — 

Is  a native  of  — I-Ias  been  for  four  years  and  a half  with  - ■ - - — . 

lue  “ continual  sitting”  is  very  disagreeable  and  injurious ; and  the  occupation  of  the  time  of 
the  young  persons  stands  in  the  way  of  their  “proper  instruction  and  recreation.” 

GO  No.  233. — G.  H.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Has  been  four  years  and  a half  with  — . Had  been  for  two  years  an  np- 


No.  234. — I.  K.  Examined  April  1st,  1841  : — 

65  Hm  been  twenty-five  years  with . Was  first  an  apprenfee  for  five  yei  rs, 

tl?  always  been  an  assistant.  Has  generally  been  at  work  for  12  hours  during 

tne“ leisure  season;”  and  “for  1C  hours  a-day  during  the  tu?y  season.”  The  occupation  has 
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never  injui-ed  her  health,  “but  this  seems  to  depend  upon  the  constitution.”  The  hours  at 
this  house  have  not  been  usually  very  late.  “ In  summer  they  begin  at  six”  (a.m.). 

No.  235. — L.  M.  Examined  April  1st,  1S41 ; — 

Has  been  "about  six  months”  as  an  apprentice  to  — ; . Has  not  been  so 

occupied  before.  Begins  to  uxirk  about  7 or  8,  and  goes  on  till  half-past  11  at  niirht.  Has 
"breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper;”  and  they  "have^^a  walk  after  breakfast  during  the  * 
leisure  season,”  “but  not  so  while  tlie  busy  season  lasts,  ’ " tliat  is  from  May  UU  July,  or 
thereabouts.”  "The  employment  has  not  hurt  her  health  hitherto."  The  young  persons 
are  " usually  educated  before  they  come." 

No.  236. — N.  O.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Is  the  principal  assistant  at  ■ millineva,  . Is  acquainted  with 

the  milliners’  establishments  in  London  as  well  as  in  Bristol,  having  been  an  apprentice  in 
the  former  place.  Within  her  recollection,  the  hours  of  work  have  been  very  much  reduced 
in  Bristol ; but  at  the  place  where  she  worked  some  years  ago  the  hours  were  certaiily  ei- 
cessive,  being  usually  from  five  in  the  morning  till  twelve  and  pne  at  night,”  and  “this for  j- 

eighl  months  in  the  year.”  At , where  she  now  is,  "the  lights  are  generally  * 

put  out  at  10  at  night,  and  they  often  leave  work  at  8 (p.m.)  after  beginaing  at  8 (a.m.) 
This  is  in  winter.”  In  summer  they  begin  at  6 in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  10  at  uiirlit- 
"only  stopping  for  their  meals."  "There  is  no  time  for  walking  for  about  three  montlu  in 
summer.”  "They  never  work  on  Sundays  at  this  place;"  but  “it  has  been  the  case  in  20 
London.”  In  some  of  the  London  houses,  when  they  are  not  at  work  on  Sundav,  they  ' 
are  not  provided  with  any  refreshment  on  the  premises  for  that  day ; but  are  allow^,  anil 
indeed  required,  to  "take  care  of  themselves.”  Is  of  opinion  that  all  sedentary  occupations 
are  injurious,  and  that  of  the  milliners  among  othera,  but  " not  so  in  any  particular  degree." 
There  is  a holiday  "for  a fortnight"  every  year,  generally  in  June  or  July;  and  for  25 
“two  of  the  young  persons  at  a time.”  They  generally  come  to  learn  at  " 13  years  old.  and 
older.”  The  young  persons  all  go  on  Sunday  morning  to  one  church;  and  "they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  out  of  the  house  after  9 in  the  evening." 

No.  237. — P.  Q.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Has  been  with ■ for  nearly  six  years,  as  an  apprentice.  "At  this  house  the  j) 

usual  plan  is  to  enter  as  an  apprentice  without  paying  a premium.”  They  come  for  7 yean; 
and  have  their  clothes  and  medical  attendance,  in  case  of  illness,  found  by  their  own  friends. 

It  is  supposed  that  they  may  leani  thdr  art  in  (.hrcc  or  foui‘ years,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  time  remunerates  the  employer  lor  the  instnic.tion  and  maintenance  of  the  young  persons 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  seven  years  they  either  remain  as  assistants,  or  are  found  35 
some  other  situation;  and  she  speaks  very  highly  of  the  care  taken  in  this  respect  by 
■ ■ They  have  a holiday  at  Christmas  and  on  Good  Friday,  but  never  on 

Saturday  afternoon,  " which  is  a busy  time  with  them.”  The  employment  lias  always  agi-eed 
very  well  with  her. 

No.  238.' — R.  S.  Examined  April  1st,  1841  : — 10 

Has  been  six  years  with  , and  has  generally  been  at  work  from  "8  to8" 

o’clock,  except  in  the  busy  season,  when  they  work  from  “6  (a.m.)  to  10  at  night.”  They 
take  all  their  meals  with  the  family  of  the  employer;  but  merely  remain  away  from  their 
work  during  the  time  they  are  so  engaged;  there  being  "no  exact  time  allotted  for  refresh- 
ment.’’ "Has  no  time  for  walking  diirii^  the  busy  season;”  but  during  the  leisure  43 
months  has  a walk  before  breakfast.  On  fMinday  morning,  the  young  persons  all  go  to 
church  together;  but  are  at  liberty  in  the  afternoon  to  go  to  other  places  of  wowhip,  "if  it 
be  the  wish  of  their  friends.”  There  are  no  young  chudren  among  the  appi’entices— "the 
youngest  is  fourteen.” 

No.  239, — T.  V.  Examined  April  1st,  1841  ; — =0 

Is  16  years  old,  and  has  been  2 years  and  5 months  an  appi'entice  to ^ 

Works  at  present  from  "8  to  8”  but  in  summer  from  6 to  10  at  night.  Can  now  walk 
before  breakfast,  and  read  after  her  work ; but  in  the  busy  season  has  no  time  for  either. 

No.  240. — U.  X.  aged  17.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Has  been  " a year  and  10  months  an  apprentice."  Came  here  from_  school,  andfin^  5j 
it  agree  very  well  withher;  Now  walks  every  morning,  but  cannot  do  so  in  the  busy  seaso  • 
Can  also  read  or  instruct  hei-self  after  the  hours  of  work ; but  "not  so  in  summer,  for  want  o 
time.” 

No.  241. — 'Y.  Z.  aged  14.  Examined  April  1st,  1841 : — 

Has  been  about  a month,  and  "has  hardly  begun  yet  to  work  regularly.”  “N  to  be  ec®  60 
for  7 yeara,  and  likes  the  work  very  much.” 

No.  242. — B.  C.  Examined  April  1st,  1841  : — 

Has  been  at , for  1 1 years ; and  is  employed  principally  in 

department,  and  " out  of  doors  in  the  business.”  At there  is  ^ ^ gj 

done  ; but  in  those  houses  where  the  work  is  more  in  excess  it  is  to  be  consider^ 
injurious.  " The  young  people  here  are  very  kindly  treated,  and  well  taken  care  ot. 
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No.  243* — Examined  April  3rd,  1841: — 

Are  manufacturere  of  straw  bats  aaicl  bounets,  and  hat  e an  entire  house  for  this  purpose, 
independent  of  their  establishment  for  millinery  and  dress-making.  They  employ  10  or  12, 
and  sometimes  15,  women  and  girls  in  "making up”  the  materials  of  straw  and  Tuscan 
5 plat.  This  is  principally  purchased  by  them  in  London ; but  comes  from  the  factories  of 
St.  Alban’s,  Market-street,  Dunstable,  and  Luton;  "none  of  the  plat  being  made  about 
Bristol”  The  women  and  girls  are  all  on  "piece-work.”  There  is  occasionally  an  appren- 
tice but  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one.  There  is  no  control  exercised  by  tne  employers 
as  to  the  hours  of  work,  " except  when  there  is  a press  of  business,  when  the  women  are 
10  desired  to  finish  their  work."  The  girls  come  generally  at  9 in  the  morning,  and  work  till 
dark,  at  this  season.  There  are  no  Tamps  or  candles,  except  in  case  of  urgent  business.  In 
jnnter,  when  the  straw  bonnets  are  not  much  in  demand,  the  same  women  and  girls  are  occu- 
piedingettiug  up  furs.  The  work  of  straw  bonnet  making  is  jraid  by  the  score  (that  is,  by 
the  twenty  yards  of  sewing)  and  not  by  the  bonnot,  which  is  considered  a fairer  way  of 
15  paying  the  work ; “ as  there  is  a great  diffc>rence  in  bonnets  as  to  size  and  the  trouble  they 
gifein  making  up." 
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Bath. 

No.  244. — F.  G.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 : — 

Has  been  an  apprentice  for  3 yeare  and  5 months  with  — — - ■ ■.  There  have  been 

20  generally  “ about  half  a dozen  young  persons  of  about  fourteen.”  The  hours  of  work  arc,  in 
unnter,  from  8 to  10,  and  in  the  busy  season  till  11  at  night.  Out  of  this  they  have  time  for 
dinner  and  tea.  There  is  no  fi.xed  time  for  walking;  and  in  the  busy  time  there  is  no  time 
for  it  at  all”  They  have  no  holiday  on  Saturday,  but  they  have  a month  and  sometimes 
6 weeks’  holidays  generally  in  July  or  October.  The  nature  of  the  occupation '•  millinery 
23  and  dress-making”  is  sedentary ; hut  the  “ young  persons  answer  the  bell  in  turns,  and  so  get 
a little  exercise.’’  The  rooms  are  comfortable,  and  they  " are  never  exposed  to  cold  or  damp, 
or  to  excessive  heat.”  The  apprentices  and  " improvers  ” receive  no  s^ry,  but  the  assistants 
do;  and  they  "all  board  in  the  house."  There  is  no  punishment  or  improper  severity  to 

complain  of.  The  employment  has  always  agreed  with  her,  but  "looks  out  with  great 

30  delight  to  the  time  of  the  holidays.” 

No.  245.— H.  I,  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 

Has  been  2 years  and  5 months  with  - ■ They  never  work  very  late  at 

night,  and  "never  after  supper.”  The  young  persons  are  gonermly  from  the  country,  and 
they  "do  not  often  suffer  from  the  change.”  The  young  persons,  as  a general  rule,  go  to 

35  church  with  , "unless  their  friends  direct  otherwise."  Is  altogether 

satisfied  with  her  occupalion,  but  “ regrets  that  she  has  not  a little  more  time  to  heiself.” 

No.  246. — K.  L,  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 : — ■ 

Has  been  eight  years  in  the  businuss  with  , and  "other  milliners  and  dress- 

makers.” Was  two  years  in  learning  the  art,  which  is  a shorter  time  than  it  usually 
40  takes.  Is  now  an  assistant,  and  has  been  so  for  six  years.  At  — — • ' the 

apprentices  always  pay  a premium,  and  the  improvers  also;  hut  the  assistants  receive  a 

quarterly  salary.  The  work  at  is  not  excessive ; but  at  Liverpool  and 

other  places  they  frequently  work  all  night ; and  “ even  when  this  is  not  the  case  they  are 
frequently  up  at  three  in  the  morning,'’  during  the  season;  and  there  is  no  time  for  walking 
45  out  or  reading.  She  speaks  favourably  of  tins  place  she  is  in  at  present;  but  is  aware 
that  in  others  the  work  is  extremely  harassing,  and  "has  known  persons  obliged  to  give  up 
from  exhaustion.” 


No.  247. — M.  N.  Exiimined  April  2nd,  1841 : — 

Has  been  an  apprentice  with for  12  months;  and  began  to  work  from 

5(J  " nine  till  nine  ” o’clock ; and  " in  the  busy  season  begins  at  six  or  seven.”  Does  not  reside 
in  the  house,  but  with  her  friends ; and  has  “ some  exercise  in  going  backwards  and  forwards.’ 

No.  248. — 0.  P.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 : — 

Has  been  two  months  as  an  apprentice  with  . Comes  from  the  counfry; 

does  not  find  the  change  disagree  with  her.”  Has  some  lime  at  present  for  reading, 
55  n she  wishes ; and  occasionally  for  walking,  but  “ not  a great,  deal.” 

No.  249. — Q.  R.  Examined  April  2nd,  1S41 : — 

Is  a milliner  and  dress-maker  in  Bath.  Was  formerly  in  Ltondon  at  one  milliners  for 
our  months,  and  at  another’s  for  some  time.  At  the  one  she  used  to  be  employed  from 
morning  till  midnight ; and  at  tlie  other  from  eight  (a.  J£.)  till  two  or  three  at 
oO  night.  " This  was  in  both  places  during  the  busy  season.”  This,  “ is  bad  management ; 
and  *'lhe  work  is  not  so  welt  done  when  me  young  people  are  obliged  to  keep  so  many  hours 
^ work.  " It  would  answer  to  be  fewer  hours  employed,  if  they  were  well  superintended.' 

No.  250. S.  T. 

03  ^ tuilliner  and  dress-maker  in  Bath:  was  formerly  an  apprentice  in  Londoti;  andh^ 

'■equoutly  worked  three  nights  in  the  week,”  and  " often  on  Saturday  night,  until  nine  o clock 
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on  Sunday  morning and  this  “ without  time  allowed  to  sleep  during  the  following  days  ” 
Believes,  however,  that  “ this  is  much  changed,  ’’  and  " in  the  country  the  hours  have  alwavj 
been  more  moderate.”  Her  own  young  persons  do  their  work  till  supper-time,  which  "is 
10  o’clock;  and,  during  leisure  times,  “after  sLv  or  seven  o’clock.”  During  the  “sk  weeks’ 
great  bustle”  they  begin  at  8 (a.m.)  and  go  on  till  half-past  11  at  night.  la  summer  thev  3 
begin  at  six  ami  go  on  till  10  or  11  at  night ; but  “never  work  all  night.”  In  London  it 
used  to  be  common  foi*  the  house  not  to  provide  dinner  on  Sunday  for  the  apprentices ; but 
her  girls  alwaj's  dine  with  her,  and  generally  go  to  church  with  her,  “when  they  are  of 
the  same  persuasion.”  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  excessive  hours  of  work  once  common,  with 
cai-eful  superintendence,  the  work  could  be  completed  in  fewer  hours.”  jq 

No.  251.— V.  W.  Examined  April  21st,  1841 

Has  been  three  years  and  a half  assistant  with •—  • Has  been  in  London  anti  Cott- 

and  the  hours  of  work  in  the  houses  she  has  known  are  very  much  the  same  in  London  and 
Bath,  hut  “fewer  iu  Ireland.”  Does  not  consider  the  hours  of  work  excessive;  and  occa. 
aonally  they  have  time  for  a w'alk,  or  for  reading,  “but  not  during  the  busy  season."  Has  15 
not  found,  from  her  own  experience,  that  milliners  and  clres.s-makei-8  suffer  in  their  health  par- 
ticularly ; but  lias  heard  of  houses  where  this  was  said  to  be  the  case. 

No.  252. — X.  Y.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841  : — 

Has  been  four  years  an  assistant  with  — — , and  has  been  so  also  in  London,  where  sue 

was  an  apprentice ; and  “ finds  that  the  hours  of  work  are  mucli  the  same  here  as  in  the  houses  20 
she  knew  there;”  but  “has  heard  of  houses  where  the  hours  were  excessive."  'There  are 

usually  about  fourteen  young  persons  at ; “not  generally  under  15  or  16  years  of 

age,  as  they  commonly  come  first  about,  fomdeen.”  “There  is  notliing  like  schooling  or  in- 
struction going  on  while  they  stay.”  The  apprentices  generally  come  for  three  or  for  five 
years,  and  pay  a premium.  Has  not  suffered  in  Bath  u'oni  excess  of  work,  “but  did  so  in  25 
London.” 

No.  253. — B.  A.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841  : — 

Has  been  seven  months  ait  assistant  with  — — Was  so  in  London,  where  she  “ fre- 
quently had  to  work  till  two  or  thive  o’clock  alter  midnight."  Has  worked  as  late  at  , 

but  “very  seldom;”  and  “they  do  it  unwillingly,  because  it  is  seldom.”  Has  heard  the  *5 
occupation  very  much  blamed  in  Loudon,  “ but  does  not  think  the  country  is  lialf  so  bad." 
The  young  pei’sous  all  have  their  meals,  and  go  to  church  together,  and  say  prayers  night 
and  morning  daily. 

No.  254. — D.  C.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 

Has  been  four  years  au  assistant  witli (the  chaugo  of  the  mistress  having  taken  35 

place  six  mouths  ago).  Has  been  in  London,  and  in  Leamington.  Thinks  her  present  place 
more  comfortable  than  either  of  the  olhere.  “ There  are  generally  eight  or  ten  young  persons 
employed  in-doops,  and  one  assistant,  and  four  apprentices  without.  Their  hours  of  work  are 
from  “ 9 to  9”  o’clock,  except  during  the  busy  season,  when  they  work  late ; but  " never  during 
the  entire  niglit.”  “There  islinie  for  mouls,  diuner  and  tea.”  They  usually  are  “sitting  down  ^ 
at  their  work;"  but  they  arc  allow'cd  to  walk  early  and  late,  and  “ any  time  but  the  houK 
of  business.”  The  work-room  is  comfortable.  They  have  a fortiright’s  holidays  in  sunsmer,  and 
afowdaysat  Christmas,  and  Good  Friday.  “ No  punisliment  is  mflictedatthis  establishment. 
Has  lieard  and  read  of  sufferings  from  excessive  labour  and  confinement,  but  has  not 
herself  been  injured  by  work  at  this  occupation.  The  yoiuig  persons  are  at  liberty  on  Sundays  45 
to  attend  their  own  place  of  worship,  On  comparing  tlieir  employment  with  otfiers,  *'  thinks 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

No.  255, — F.  E.  Examined  April  2nd,  1481 : — 

Has  been  rather  more  than  four  mouths  with , milliner  and  dress-maker 

having  been  first  an  apprentice  in  the  country.  Since  then  has  been  iu  London  and  at  Brighton. 
Considers  her  present  place  more  comfortable  than  any  of  the  odiers  she  has  been  in.  Usual 
time  for  work  is  ft’ora  “9  to  9 o’clock,”  and  consider  anything  more  than  this  as  extra. ' Tliere 
is  the  time  of  tlie  meals  out,  but  no  fixed  time  for  them,  that  is,  no  stated  portion  of  time  ^ 
lowed  for  them.  Does  not  fiivd  the  occupation  injurious  to  her ; and  could,  if  she  chose,  find 
time  for  walking  or  reading,  except  when  the  business  is  very  urgent,  which  is  by  no  means 
common,  “ not  once  a fortnight.” 

No.  256. — H.  G.  Examined  April  2nd,  1841 : — 

Js  niece  to  the  former  mistress,  and  has  been  five  years  here,  having  been  an  apprentice  for 
three  of  them.  Has  no  complaint  or  observation  to  moke,  “ never  having  suffered  in  anywise 
from  (he  occupation.” 

No.  257. — K.  I.  Examined  April  6th 

Is  a dress-maker,  and  has  been  for  twenty-six  years  on  assistant  at fj"! 

blishment  for  millinery  and  dress-making  in . Dui-ing  that  period  there  na> 

been  at  various  times  as  many  as  eighteen  young  pei-sons,  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-m^ 
years,  “ or  about  that  age,”  who  were  generally  apprenticed  for  five  years.  They  . 
occasionally  as  young  as  fourteen.  Tlie  apprentices  pay  a premium,  as  do  also  the 
proversj’  but  the  assistants  receive  salaries,  "varying  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  a-y 
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They  all  board  in  the  house;  and  are  all  subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  place.  XT. 

The  young  ones  are  always  sent  to  bed  after  supper,  and,  for  all  round,  the  candles  are  gene-  Muxinkhs  and 
rallv  put  out  at  eleven  o’clock.  Within  her  own  cxiwrienee,  the  hours  of  woik  have  shortened 
Tervniucb.  They  now  have  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  begin  generally  at  half- 
5 pas’t  seven;  and  ‘'according  to  the  business"  work  till  eight  or  half-past  eight  or  nine  in  die  Evidence 
evening.  But  after  going  to  London  (which  is  done  by  the  proprietors  in  the  spring  for  tiie  collected  by 
new  fashions)  the  hours  are  longer.  They  " irerer,  however,  exceed  a quarter  to  eleven.”  In  Siewori. 

the  leisure  season  the  young  peraotis  have  a walk  in  the  morning  or  evening,  as  is  convenient ; nTTs? 

but,  for  a month  or  two  alter  the  lAjndon  fashions  are  working  up,  there  is  no  time  for  this. 

10  They  have  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  regulai-ly,  and  with  sulEcient  time  for  sU ; 

“but  there  is  not  a stated  portion  of  time  allowed  out  for  each  meal."  The  nature  of  the  eniploy- 
nicnt  is  sedentary,  and  without  much  change  of  posture  or  exercise.  The  rooms  in  which  they 
work  are  comfortable.  There  cannot  be  any  accident  considered  as  unavoidably  connected 
with  this  occupation.  Their  holidays  are  Chi-istinas-day  and  Good  Friday,  and  “the  usual 
15  fast-dajTs’’ ; and  they  have  a foitnight  or  a mouth  in  the  autumn,  “ if  their  friends  send  for 
llietn.”  They  are  all  the  apprentices  and  employees  of  the  proprietor,  and  “ of  no  one 
else.”  Tlieir  treatment  is  very  good,  and  " the  inmates  of  the  house  form  all,  as  it  were,  but 
one  family."  “ Knows  of  no  complaint  decidedly  and  specially  brought  on  by  the  occu- 
pation but  is  of  opinion  that  a little  more  exercise  and  change  of  liabits  would  be  bene- 
20  ficial.  The  young  persons  ore  generally  more  or  less  educated  before  they  come ; but  “ have 
not  much  time  for  their  improvement  while  working  out  their  time."  They  hear  a chapter 
of  the  Bible  read  every  night,  and  on  Sunday  the  apprentices  attend  church  with  the  master 
and  mistress.  On  comparing  the  occupation  with  that  of  governesses  and  shop-women,  she 
thinks  that, , if  the  hours  of  work  were  shorter  and  they  had  more  exercise,  “ they  would  not 
25  be  badly  oftl” 


No.  258. — M.  L.  Examined  April  6th,  1841 : — 

Is  a dress-maker.  Was  an  apprentice  with , and  is  now  an  assistant  there. 

She  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  general  treatment  and  condition  of  the  young  persons  with 
her  at  tile  establishment ; but  considers  that  the  hours  of  work  are  too  long,  and  interfere  very 

30  much  with  their  education,  improvement,  and  proper  recreation. 

No.  259.' — 0.  N.  Examined  April  6th,  1841 : — 

Is  a tkess-maker  at  . Has  been  8 months  an  assistant,  having  been  ap- 

prenticed at  another  house.  Considers  that  the  complete  occupation  of  tlieir  time  is  a great 
disadvantage.  Even  now  dujing  their  comparative  leisure,  they  “ very  seldom  get  out  for  a 

35  walk  i"  and  “ during  the  press  of  business  this  never  takes  place  in  all  the  week,  except 
Sunday.”  They  have  “ a mouth  in  two  years"  allowed  tor  visiting  their  friends.  Makes  no 
other  complmnt  of  her  troatment  and  condition,  but  that  she  “ suffers  from  langour  and 
fatigue  in  the  warm  weather." 

No.  260. — Q.  P.  Examined  April  6th,  1S41 : — 

40  IVas  an  apprentice  for  3 years,  and  lias  been  for  9 ymirs  an  assistant  with  . 

Hecollects  the  hours  of  work  for  the  young  persons  somewhat  longer  than  at  present ; but  con- 
siders that  they  are  still  too  long  and  too  engrossing;  and  believes  that  “ it  would  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  trade  if  all  were  to  join  in  shortening  them.” 

No.  261. — S.  R.  Examined  April  6th,  1841  : — 

la  I Is  a milliner  at  . Was  an  apprentice,  and  is  now  an  assistant.  There 

IS  no  material  difference,  as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  general  condition,  between  the  milliners 
and  di-oss-makers  of  this  establishment ; but  the  two  departments  arc  always  attended  to  by 
different  hands.  Would  be  very  glad  if  the  hours  of  work  could  be  shortened  ; but  cannot 
attribute  any  decided  complaint  or  suffering  to  the  occupation. 

50  No.  262. — V.  T.  Examined  April  6tli,  1841  : — 

Has  been  an  apprentice  for  seven  months  to . Came  from  Ilfmcomb,  and 

was  accustomed  previously  to  a country  life ; and  “ ha.s  not  found  the  cliange  of  occupation 
uirt  her  as  yet.”  Has  occadonally  been  at  work  from  half-past  seven  in  tho  morning  till 
eiCTeii  at  night;  and  considers  that  their  time  is  a great  deal  too  much  taken  up,  as  they 

5a  seUlom  have  any  opportunity  for  walking,  or  reading,  or  proper  recreation.  Is  in  the 
eiiUinery  department,  but  this  is  the  same,  as  to  hours  and  discipline,  as  the  dress- 
making. 

No.  263.— W.  U.  Examined  April  6tb,  1841 

60  f dress-nnakei*,  and  has  been  for  8 months  an  improver  with ’i  having 

en  apprenticed  in  the  country.”  Now  works  for  many  more  hours  than  she  used  to  cio  ; 
f^A  h a great  disadvantage  to  be  entirely  coufiuod  to  her  work.  “ Seldom  gets  out, 

Dtl  has  little  time  within  for  reading  or  recreation.” 

No.  264.. — Y.  Z.  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  for  millinery  anddress- 
Examined  April  6th,  1841 : — 

” stating  it  as  their  opinion  that,  if  the  whole  trade  would  unite  in  shortening  the 

re  ot  work,  or  that  if  any  enactment,  " pressing  equally  upon  all,”  could  effect  this  purpose. 


No.  25S. 


No.  259. 


No.  2C3. 


No.  264. 
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it  would  be  of  gi-eat  advantage  to  the  ymuig  persons  employed,  and  " no  detriment  to  the 
^oyeis,”  But  they  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  this  attended  to  without  a pc 


em- 

positive 


(Signed) 


Clifton,  near  Bristol. 


No.  2Go. 


No.  267. 


No.  265. — A.  M.  inilliuer  and  dress-maker.  Examined  April  6th  : 

Has  been  in  business  for  10  years,  and  has  been  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most  respectable 
houses  ia  this  business  for  20  yews.  Within  her  own  experience,  the  hours  of  work  have 
been  moderated ; but  still,  at  Clifton,  there  are  two  busy  periods  during  which  the  young  in 
persons  are  obliged  to  work  from  a very  eaidy  hour  till  a very  late  one.  Has  employed 
from  15  to  20  pei'sons,  and  prefers  making  them  begin  early  in  summer,  often  at  4 (a.ii) 
and  then  contuiuLng  till  8 or  9 (p.  m.)  During  the  leisure  season  they  have  a walk  after 
breakfast,  which  last  they  take  at  7.  They  never  work  after  12  at  night,  and  seldom  so  late, 
She  states,  as  her  decided  opinion,  that  if  the  hours  of  work  were  generally  shortened,  and  the  i* 
regulations  made  fair  to  all  engaged  in  die  trade,  it  would  work  beneficially  for  the  employers,  * 
and  for  the  young  persons  concerned.  Cousidcre  there  would  be  many  persons  employed, 
in  such  a case,  who  are  now  kept  out  of  the  occupation  by  their  friends,  from  fear  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  over-working.  The  quantity  of  work  done,  and  its  good  quality,  depend 
more  upon  careful  superintendenee  and  goodhabits  of  working  than  upon  mere  time  and  20 
confinement;  and  if  the  time  were  regulated  there  would  be  other  persons  employed  who 
are  now  unable  to  find  work,  as  the  houses  at  present  employ  only  certain  hands,  who  are 
' too  much  worked,  frequently,  in  summer.*’ 

No.  266.— B;  N Examined  April  6tli : — 

Is  a stay-maker  at  — — - — . Learned  of  the  foreman  about  dght  j'ears  25 

ago.  Took  two  years  to  learn.  Since  then  has  been  three  or  four  years  ia  the  retail 

shop  ill , where  she  used  to  ''  sew  and  wait  upon  the  ladies  beadw.” 

Since  then  has  worked  as  a stay-maker,  at  piece  work.  The  stays  are  cut  by  men,  who 
‘■'bone  them,”  that  is  prepare  the  whalebone,  " press  them,”  and  " score  them.”  The 
women  then  take  them  home,  or  sew  them  at  the  factory.  There  are  some  who  work  by  30 
the  day,  and  othere  are  at  “ piece-work.”  The  occupation  is  sedentary,  but  not  more  ot 
jectionable  than  other  employments  where  tiierc  is  no  cliange  of  posture.  The  hours  of  work, 

W the  day,  are  from  eight  (a.m.)  to  nine  (p.m.)  hi  winter ; and  from  sis  (a.m.)  to  seven  (p.m.) 
They  never  ivork  very  late  at  night.  In  retail  sliopa  the  women  generally  work  by  the  week 
The  usual  rate  of  wages,  by  the  week,  is  64.;  and  they  can  get  8s.  or  9s.  at  piece-work  in  85 
summer,  if  they  work  the  whole  day. 

No.  267. — C.  0:  Examined  April  2nd : — 

Came  sis  weeks  ago  to  . to  stitch,  which  any  workwoman  can  do  who 

knows  how  to  sew.  The  cutting  out  and  other  parts  of  (he  work  are  more  difSculi.  Usually 
worlis  from  nine  (a.m.)  to  nine  (p.m.)  and  is  never  required  to  sit  up  late.  The  room  is  coll  40 
i n winter,  but  has  not  been  heiweli*  exposed  to  it- 

[T-Javing  put  upon  evidence  the  opinion  of  several  millinei’s  and  dross-makers  favourable 
to  any  plan  for  shortening  the  hours  of  work  throughout  the  trade,  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
that  tnere  are  others  who  consider  that  any  interference  would  be  inexpedient  and  impracticable ; 
but  these  dechne  putting  forward  this  opinion,  as  it  is  unpopular,  and  unpalatable  to  the  young  t5 
pei-sous  employed  by  them.] 


Norwich.  NORWICH. 

No.  263.  No.  268. — D.  P.  Examined  May  13th: — 

Has  been  six  weeks  as  an  apprentice  with  — , a dress-maker  and  milincr. 

Comes  from  seven  miles  off;  and  is  to  remain  for  one  year,  There  ai-e  four  apprentices  who  aO 
sleep  in  the  house  and  four  out,  besides  two  assistants  who  are  in  the  house.  They  w(kk 
continually  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  when  not  at  their  meals.  In  the  busy 
season  they  sometimes  go  on  till  half  past  nine,  but  not  later  than  tliat.  In  the  slock  season 
they  begin  at  eight  (a.  m.)  and  go  on  till  nine  (p.  si.) 

[No.  269.  No.  269. — E.  Q. 

Has  been  nearly  two  years  an  apprentice  with  Thei-e  have  gene* 

lally  been  “ six  young  persons  in  doors,  that  is  including  two  assistants.”  The  hours  of 
aie  now,  “which  is  the  busiest  in  the  wliole  year,”  from  six  in  the  morning  till  rine or  Iwii 
past  nine  in  the  evening,  “with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  out.”  Has  “neyer  sat  up  ^ 
the  whole  of  the  night  at  work.”  “ The  employment  is  sedentary  and  continual;  ou 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  change  of  exemise  or  walking.”  “ They  are  however  never  denica 
a day’s  holiday  when  they  qpply  for  it ; hut  this  they  do  not  do  in  th.:  ousy  season,  unless  tne 
necessity  be  very  great.”  Their  place  of  work  is  a very  comfortable  room.  'Ihey  aienf*t 
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liable  to  accidents.  The  young  persons  generally  make  an  agreement  when  they  couie  about 
holidays.  Has  herself  “a.  week  four  times  a-year.”  The  premium  ’paid  with  the 
apprentices  is  usually  201.  for  the  first  year,  and  10?.  for  the  next  year  j and  “they  are  then 
nrettv  well  instruct^  commonly,  and  can  take  other  situations.”  Their  genera!  treatment 
js  very  gooil,  and  great  care  is  taken  of  them.  They  are  " never  allowed  out  after  dark.” 
Has  never  suffered  in  her  health  from  the  occupation,  and  has  no  complaint  whatever  to 
moke  of  it.  The  young  persons  go  to  what  church  or  chapel  they  and  liieir  friends  prefer ; 

bosapew  for  them  if  they  like  to  use  it.  Incomparing  her  situation 

and  occupation  with  others  is  “satisfied  with  it  and  does  not  wish  to  alter  it.” 


10  No.  270.— F.  R. 

Comes  from  the  country,  and  has  been  18  months  with  , is  to  remain  six 

months  longer.  They  begin  in  the  busy  season  at  six  or  seven  o'dock  in  the  moniing  and 
Tork  till  nine  or  half-past  nine  in  the  evening.  In  the  " slack  season  ” they  do  not  begin 
work  till  eight,  but  they  continue  it  up  to  the  same  hour  of  nine  in  the  evening.  "There  are 
15  two  busy  seasons  “ one  about  the  present  time  and  the  other  in  winter and  ” they  last 
more  or  less  three  months  each.”  There  is  no  change  of  occupation  or  exercise  for  them 
except  occasionally  when  they  go  out  shopping  for  . Has  frequent  holi- 

days ; “more  than  usual;”  last  year  had  nearly  thi-ee  months.  There  is  little  time  for 
study  or  exercise,  if  they  were  to  wish  it;  but  as  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship  is  short, 
20  they  do  not  object  to  the  occupation. 

No.  271.— G.  S.  ■ 

Is  an  assistant  with  . Was  an  apprentice  at  — . Is  now 

"the  milliner”  of  the  establishment.  Keeps  the  same  hours,  and  lives  with  the  other  dress- 
makers, and  the  same  young  persons  who  are  dress-makers  assist  her  in  the  millinery.  The 

25  work  has  never  affected  her  health  here ; but  at — _ kept  much  later  hours 

ami  used  to  suffer  while  there.  They  worked  there  till  12  at  night;  but  at  Norwich  they  nre 
seldom  at  work  aftei-  nine  (p.  m.)  There  is  "little  exercise  taken  Sunday  to  Sunday.” 

No.  272.— H.  T. 


Was  an  mprentice  for  two  years  with  — ■ — , and  paid  a premium  ; is  now  an 

80  asistant.  The  work  at  is  usually  from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 

till  lialf-past  eight  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  out.  They 
DOW  conic  at  seven,  as  it  is  the  busy  time.  They  sometimes  stay  later  than  half-past  eight ; 
sometimes  till  10  at  night ; but  this  is  not  at  all  a rule.”  There  is  no  improper  treatment, 

but,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  very  kind.  There  are  generally  between 

35  20  and  30  young  persons  employed  here,  but  none  under  15  years  old.  There  is  no  control 

over  them  when  not  actually  in  the  house.  They  do  not  sleep  at  "■  - -.  The 

young  persons  are  oftener  from  the  city  than  from  the  country.  They  commonly  get  7s.  or 
a-week  for  their  work. 


XI. 

Hiliinkbs  aith 
Dbbss-Maexxs, 
Norwich. 

Svidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Sletoart. 


No.  270. 


No.  271. 


No.  2 


72. 


No.  273— I.  V.  N0.2-S. 

40  Was  an  apprentice  for  a year  and  a half,  and  lias  been  an  assistant  since  with . 

Has  been  altogether  five  years  and  a half  at  work.  Has  generally  worked  from  half  past 
ei^lit  in  the  morning  till  half  past  eight  at  night;  but  in  busy  times  they  are  at  work  earlier 
and  later ; never,  however,  for  the  whole  night.  Has  been  at  work  till  12  at  night  on 
Saturday,  but  not  very  often.  They  earn  7s.  del.,  8.?.,  and  8s.  6d.  a-week,  and  are  paid  by  the 
45  hour  for  extra  time.  Considers  that  the  time  of  these  young  persons  is  too  much  taken  up, 
and  that  there  is  not  a sufficient  opportunity  for  recreation  or  for  study  if  they  wished  it 

No.  274.— K.  U.  Nc.  27J. 

Is  an  assistant  with ; passed  her  apprenticeship  in  the  country. 

Does  not  ;find  the  change  from  the  country  disagree  with  her.  Does  not  work  more 
50  liours  here  than  she  used  to  do  in  her  own  village.  Sometimes  begins  at  six  or  seven  and 
on  Saturday  evening  occasionally  works  till  11  o’clock.  There  is  nothing  to  complain 
of  as  to  treatment.  Has  some  time  for  exercise  or  study  in  " tlic  leisure  times,”  but  not 
now. 


No.  275. — ^L.  W.  No.  275. 

Apprentice  seven  years  ago,  and  after  two  years  an  assistant  with . 

file  hours  in  the  slack  season  are  from  " half  past  eight  to  half  past  eight,”  but  they  are  now 
“and  before  that’’  till  half  past  eight,  and  sometimes  later.  On  Saturdays  it  is  11  or 
1*  o’clock.  Has  never  suffered  from  this  occupation.  Would  like  more  time  as  they  have 
no  opportunity  for  attending  to  their  own  affairs  or  for  study  or  rem-eatioii.  She  speaks  highly 
60  of  her  treatment.  j r o 

No.  276.— M;  y.  No.  376. 

Has  been  six  weeks  with , a dress-maker.  Has  worked  before  in  the 

country.  Their  hours  here  are  from  eight  (x,m.)  till  nine,  half  past  nine,  or  ten  o’clock,  with 
an  hour  and  a half  out  for  their  meals.  Knows  of  nothing  that  should  be  complained  of  in 
2 e treatment  or  condition  of  the  young  persons  at  this  establishment. 
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XI. 

Miilinshs  and 
D&kss-Makkrs, 
Norwich. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 

No.  277. 

No.  278. 


Na  279. 


No.  231. 


No.  283. 


No.  277.— N.  X. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  for  nine  months  at  . Does  not  live  in  the  house. 

" None  of  the  young  persons  do.’’  “ There  are  12  at  present  who  work  here.’’  IVorlcs 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  or  ten  (p.  m.)  In  winter  it  is  nearly  the  same,  " there  is 

very  little  slack  time.”  Never  suffered  much  from  heaclach  till  she  came  here,  the  con*  • 

finement  is  too  gi-eat.  Makes  no  other  complaint  whatever.  ‘ * 

No.  278— O.  Y. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  five  weeks.  Expects  to  remain  a year.  Works  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  about  nine  in  the  evening,  or  later ; and  her  lime  is  quite  filled  up.”  Does 
not  object  to  her  situation  on  any  other  ground,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  her  time  15 
was  not  completely  iilled  up.” 

No.  279.— P.  Z. 

Has  been  three  years  and  eight  months  with  — . Was  an  apprentice  for  a 

year  and  a half.  They  come  in  summer  at  eight  (a.m.),  and  in  winter  at  half-past  eight, 

and  they  work  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  "and  sometimes  later.”  Consideis  that  the  Ume  15 
occupied  is  excessive  and  wishes  much  it  could  be  lessened.  They  have  Is.  a-day,  and 
“not  more  when  they  work  late.”  Has  “always  been  very  kindly  treated  in  other  respects.” 

No.  280. — Q.  A.,  a dress-maker  and  milliner,  the  misti*ess  of  this  establish- 
ment : 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  hours  of  work  in  many  houses  are  excessive,  and  wishes  they  could  be  2fl 
altered.  “ Twelve  hours  a-day,  with  the  meals  out  of  these,  would  be  enough  for  most 
purposes,  and  if  the  trade  were  restricted  it  would  be  well.  There  would  be  more 
young  persons  necessary  if  this  were  the  case,  and  they  might  not  earn  so  much ; but  it 
certaiuly  might  be  done,  if  all  were  equally  obliged  to  attend  to  any  general  rule  as  to 
the  hours  of  work.”  25 

[It  is  again  my  duty  to  state  that  this  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  liours  rf 
wont  for  these  young  persons  is  by  no  means  univereal.] 

No.  281.R.  B. 

Has  been  four  months  with — , a milliner  and  dress-maker;  has  also  been 

in  London.  They  begin  work  at  half-past  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  and  continue  tiO  nine  30 
or  ten  in  the  evening  “according  to  the  work.”  They  “ sometimes  leave  off  soon  after 
tea.”  The  young  persons  have  time  for  their  meals  Init  not  for  any  cxerdse  at  tliis  time 
of  the  year.  “ It  is  at  present  the  busy  season.”  “At  other  periods  they  have  lime  for 
going  out.’’  Makes  no  complaint  of  her  situation  as  to  the  treatment,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  " every  indulgence,  except  time,”  aifovded  to  the  young  persons  of  this  house.  35 

No.  282.— S.  C. 

Has  been  a week  only  in  Norwich.  Has  just  come  from  London  where  she  has  beai 
four  years  occupied.  Tlie  hours  of  work  in  Norwich  are  moderate  when  compared  with 
those  in  London,  and  the  “ living  much  better.”  This  last  is  very  much  complained  of 
in  London.” 


No.  283.— T.  D. 

Has  been  employed  nearly  four  years,  and  was  two  years  and  a half  an  apprentice  with 
The  hours  of  work  are  usually  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
busy  season,  ami  at  other  times  from  nine  (a.  m.)  to  nine  (r.M.)  Has 
kept  up  late,  but  has  never  been  kept  at  work  all  night.  Is  now  an  4j 


night  during  the 
occasionally  been 
assistant. 


XII. 

StLK-FlLLSRS, 

Normcr. 

No.  284. 


No.  285. 


No.  28C. 


XII.  SILK  FILLERS— NORWICH. 

No.  284. — Elizabeth  Goodman,  aged  13.  Examined  at  Norwicli  IMay  14 : 

Has  " worked”  at  " Mr.  "Willett’s,  in  Ten  Bell  Lane,  ever  since  before  Christmas.”  . 

begin  at  six  in  the  moi-ning  and  “ work”  till  half  past  six,  “ coining  out  for  breakfast  for  half 
an  hour,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  but  have  no  tea  out.  Does  not  find  the  work  fadguii^i 
and  makes  no  complaint  of  punishment.  Is  paid  by  the  week,  and  gets  2a.  6d.  for 
lilling,”  Does  not  go  to  school  now,  and  has  “ forgot  what  she  used  to  know  of  reading.’ 

No.  285. — Harriet  Condell,  aged  13 ; 

“ Came  before  Christmas  to  Mr.  Willett’s,  but  can’t  tell  exactly  when.”  Begins  work  « 
at  six  (a.  m.)  and  leaves  at  half  past  six  (p.m.)  Gets  3.?.  3d.  a-week,  and  lives  with  her  own 
family;  but  “does  not  go  to  any  school,  and  cannot  read  or  write.” 

No.  286. — Mary  Ann  Shearman,  aged  12 ; 

Has  worked  for  Mr.  Willett  “ since  last  Michaelmas,”  and  went  to  Grout’s  factory  before 
this.  They  work  here  from  six  in  the  morning  to  half  past  six  in  the  evening.  It  has  never 
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injured  her  health.  Can  " read  and  write  and  aew.’*  The  girls  here  are  never  punished, 
blit -‘if  ihey  do  not  do  their  ‘ work ’ they  are  discharged-”  The  youngest  girl  at  theplaceis 
about  12  years  old. 

No.  287.— Goffin,  aged  20 

Came  after  Christmas  to  Mr.  Willett’s,  and  worked  formerly  for  Mr.  Martin,  Finds 
® nothin®  to  complain  of  in  her  present  place.  Works  from  “six  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past six  at  night,"  with  breakfast  and  dinner  out. 

No.  288.— Vl/on’a  Cattermole,  aged  15 

Has  been  three  months  at  Mr.  Willett’s,  at  “ silk-filling."  Gets  2.r.  9d.  a-week.  Makes 
10  no  complaint  of  her  treatment  and  does  not  suffer  in  her  health.  Has  never  been  at  work 
here  late  at  night.  ” In  winter  they  comeat  seven  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  eight  at 
Divht,  with  a“  tea  half  hour.”  Can  read  but  cannot  write. 

No.  289. — Harriet  Springall,  aged  14: — 

Has  been  at  Mr.  Willoft’s  since  Christmas  at  2s.  6d.  a-week.  There  are  no  very  little 
Ijgirlsatthe  “silk-fillinff”  here;  the  youngest  is  12  or  13  years  old.  Is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  occupation  and  makes  no  complaint.  Is  not  fatiguing  or  disagreeable  in  any  way. 


Ail. 

Silk  Fillers. 
Kobwich. 

Evidence 
coUeeted  by 
Dr.  S/9U’a»-<. 

No.  287. 

No.  2SS. 


No.  289. 


No.  290 Mary  Ann  Coreham,  aged  15: — 

Works  at  Mr.  Willett’s  “ factory”  or  “ warehouse”  since  Shrove  Tuesday.  Came 
from  Martin’s  factor^-,  where  she  worked  for  a year  before  that.  “ Was  formerly  a nurse- 
21)  maid  in  a family.  There  are  nine  young  girls  who  work  with  her  at  the  “ warehouse,”  but 
none  younger  than  eight  years  old.  There  is  one  boy  who  turns  the  machine,”  and  he  is 
1'2  years  old.  Comes  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  Itas  half  an  hour  to  breakfast  at  half- 
past  eight,  one  hour  at  one  o’clock  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  five  o'clock  for  tea,  and 
“ then  goes  on  till  seven  (seven  o’clock.)  In  winter  they  “ begin  at  seven  and  work  on  till 
25  eiglit."  Their  “ work  consists  of  finding  the  “eands”  (ends)  that’s  on  the  swifts,  and  tying 
them  on  to  the  horns,  or  “ bawbins"  (bobbins)  as  some  people  call  them.  It  is  not 
fatiguing  but  it  is  continual  work,  except  meal-limes.  The  room  they  work  in  is  quite 
comfortable.  There  is  no  accident  nor  injury  from  the  work;  *'  not  without  they  like  to  put 
their  hands  in  for  the  ‘ parpose,’  then  they  can.”  They  leave  work  at  four  o’clock  on 
SO  Saturday.  They  have  a “ whole  holiday  at  Christmas  and  ' Offering-day,’  and  holiday, 
from  four  o'clock,  on  'Tombland  fair-day,’  and  all  Good  Friday.”  On  the  Monday 
after  Good  Friday  they  leave  off  “ work”  at  four  o’clock,  for  “ Bishop  Brie  fair and  have 
half  a day  on  Tuesday  after,  and  “ the  same  to  * Whissuntide.’  " The  “ fillei-s”  are  hired  by 
ilr.  Willett,  and  “ wark”  for  him,  but  are  “ paid  and  engaged  by  Mr.  Mnrchant,”  “ who  is  the 
35  highest  on  the  premises  next  to  Mr.  Willett.”  There  is  a “missis"  over  the  girls,  who  puts  the 
skeins  on  the  swifts,  and  looks  after  the  girls  and  Iiits  them  with  her  hand,  but  never  to 
“ ban”  them.  The  work  has  never  injured  her  or  any  of  the  girls.  Goes  to  ■' Prince’ s-street 
Chapel  Sunday-school,”  and  can  read  and  write  a little.  Gets  2s.  9d.  a-week,  and  is  very 
well  satisfied  with  her  situation. 

40  No.  Q9l.~Martha  Sadd,  aged  8:— 

Began  ten  weeks  ago  as  a silk-tiller  at  Mr.  Willett’s  warehouse.”  Comes  at  6 (a.m.) 
and  goes  at  7 (p.m.,)  with  her  meals  out.  Is  the  youngest  girl  at  the  “warehouse,”  which 
is  rather  different  from  Mr.  Willett’s  place  in  Ten  Bell  Lane.  Gets  2s.  6d.  a-week. 
IN  as  once  punished  by  the  “missis,”  but  not  sevei-ely,  and  “laughed  after  it  was  done.” 
45  She  does  not  go  to  any  school,  and  only  knows  her  letters. 

No.  292.  Hannah  Golding,  aged  18:  — 

Has  “wnrked”  about  three  months  at  Mr.  Willett’s  “warehouse,”  and  was  5 years  at 
“Martin’s  Factory’’  when  she  went  to  "wark"  from  6 in  the  morning  to  half-past  7 at  night. 
Is  now  “ only  from  6 (ill  7,”  and  “ in  winter  from  7 till  8,"  with  3 meals  out.  Gets  2^.  9d. 
50  a-week,  and  is  “ paid  by  the  week.”  Her  occupation  of  silk-filling  is  not  laborious  or  inju- 
rious. The  place  of  work  is  comfortable,  and  there  is  no  accident  to  which  they  are  liable 
U’  li  ^ork.  They  leave  off  work  at  4 o’clock  on  Saturday.  Is  the  servant  of  Mr. 

•'  illett,  the  proprietor,  and  not  of  any  of  the  work-people.  Is  treated  kindly,  and  has  nothing 
55  V*  of  as  to  punishment  or  improper  severity.  The  occupation  has  not  injured  her 

nralth;  Can  read,  but  cannot  write,  but  has  time  if  she  chose  for  study.  Does  not  com- 
plain m any  way  of  her  situation. 

No.  293. — Mary  Ann  Smith,  aged  15: — 

Has  been  five  months  at  Mr.  Willett’s  “warehouse,”  and  about  four  years  altogether  “at 
60  IV  , here.”  It  has  never  injured  her  health  or  “given  her  cause  to  conmlain.” 

orfcs  as  a “ailk-filler,"  from  6 (a.m.)  till  7 (p.m.)  Can  read  a little,  and  goes  to  Higbam 

Sunday-school.  v ^ i.  ^ 

No.  294 — Susan  Hewett,  aged  14  : — 

“ months  at  Mr.  Willett’s  warehouse,  and  was  about  two  years  at 

85  wn  t Begins  now  at  6,  and  goes  on  till  7.  Has  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 

Ofit.  Oets  'Zs.  fid.  a-we^.  Can  read,  and  attends  Sunday-school  at  St.  Mary’s. 


No.  292. 


No.  293. 
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No.  295. — Elizabeth  Mann,  aged  15; — 

Belongs  to  Norwich,  and  has  been  three  months  at  Mr.  Willett’s ; worked  before  in  a factorr 
for  four  years.  Works  now  from  6 to  7,  but  in  winter  froui  7 to  8.  It  has  never  injured  her 
health.  Can  sew,  but  cannot  read  or  write.  Does  not  go  to  a Sunday-school. 

No.  290. — Charles  Boviles,  aged  13 ; — 

Has  turned  the  wheel  in  the  silk  winding-room  at  Mr.  Willett’s  warehouse  for  a fortnight 
Begins  at  6 in  the  moruiog  and  leaves  at  7 in  the  evening.  Does  not  find  it  such  hardwotk 
as  what  he  was  before  accustomed  to  at  Yarmouth.  This  w’as  " holding  the  sacks  while  ihev 
filled  the  corn.”  Now  gets  Zs.  a*week.  Has  now  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  used  to 
much  higher  vvages  at  Yarmouth.”  jj 

No.  297. — Enme  Clark,  aged  15.  Examined  May  17th,  1841;— 

Is  a "silk-filler,”  and  works  with  Mr.  Barker,  a silk-winder  in  Norwich;  the  time  being 
usually  from  6 in  the  morning  till  half- past  6 in  the  evening,  with  breakfast  and  dranerouL 
Ha.«  worked  as  late  as  9 o’clock;  but  this  is  “ ovei-time,”  for  which  they  are  paid  ertn. 
Works  for  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Barker,  and  not  for  any  of  the  workpeople.  Has  never  15 
suffered  from  the  occupation.  Hai  never  been  punished;  nor  has  she  witnessed  any  extreme 
severity  or  improper  treatment  towards  the  other  young  persons.  Can  read  and  write;  but 
writing  is  not  commonly  leanted  by  the  children  she  is  among. 

No.  298.  No.  298. — Elizabeth  Smith,  aged  16  : — 

Has  worked  generally  at  this  place  ^Mr.  Barker's)  since  eleven  years  old;  but  bas  also  2o 
worked  at  “Mr.  Dunn’s  at  the  same  work,  and  also  "at  shawl  work”  at  Mr.  Towler’s.  Com- 
monly leaveswork  at  half-past  six  (p.m.),  but  sometimes  works  " overtime”  till  9 or  half-past  9. 
When  she  does  this  comes  the  following  day  at  7 (a.m.)  Has  never  been  punished  or  treated 
harshly,  nor  has  she  witnessed  such  treatment  of  the  other  childi-en.  Can  read  and  write, 
Has  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  half  a day  at  "TombUnd  Fair,”  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  at  25 
"the  Assizes.”  Considers  that  in  "the  other  silk-winding  engines”  the  condition  and  dreum- 
stances  of  the  young  persons  is  very  much  the  same  a.s  at  Mr.  Barker’s.  The  wages  “ran 
from  2i'.  to  7 v.”  Has  turned  one  of  the  wheels  as  a " rcatev,  and  does  not  consider  this 
turning  hard  work.  Has  never  seen  any  child  younger  than  elc%'en  turning  the  wheel. 

No. 299.  No.  299. —iifarrtVi  Geyn,  aged  12; — ® 

Is  a "filler”  at  Mr.  John  Wright’s.  Has  “lonricri  about  three  months,  and  came  here  to 
Begins  at  C in  tlie  morning,  and  leaves  at  half-past  6 in  the  evening.  Is  never 
punished  or  beaten.  Used  to  “wark  at  Spooner’s  at  cotton  filling,”  but  there  was  not 
■work  to  continue.  Gels  2,v.  a-week.  Cau  read,  <md  writes  a little. 

No.  300.  No.  300. — Sarah  iiged  21 : — ^ 

Has  "filled”  for  Mr.  Wright  for  more  than  10  youra.  Begins  at  6 (a.m.)  and  generally 
leaves  at  half-past  6 (p.m.)  They  have  time  out)  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Has  never  witnessed 
any  punishment  or  improper  treatment  of  the  young  persons.  They  have  not  generally  very 
young  girls.  Gets  5j.  6rf.  a-week ; the  youngest  2,y.  or  2,9.  6rd. 

No.  301.  No.  301.  Ann  Venay,tioed. 

Is  a "silk  filler”  for  Mr  John  Wright.  Ha-s  "been  so  very  near  3 years.”  Works  from 
6 o’clock  to  half-past  6,  "with  meals  out.”  Is  never  ill-treated.  The  " fillers”  aresometimes 
"cut  off  their  pay,”  if  they  do  not  work.  Gets  generally  3j.  a*week.  Can  read,  and  goes  to 
"Sunday-school.” 


XII 

Silk  Fillsrs, 
NoawicH. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stewixrt. 

No.  295. 
No.  296. 


No.  297. 


XIII. 

Wbavers’  Wkek- 
CBlLOaXN, 
Norwich. 

No.  302. 


XIII.  WEAVERS’  WEEK-CHILDREN— NORWICH. 

No.  302 — James  Butler.  Examined  May  19th,  1841 : — 

Is  a "filler”  for  a weaver  at  "Mr.  Bolingbroke’s  warehouse.”  Has  been  so  "about  ax 
years.”  Began  first  with  his  father,  and  continued  with  him  for  about  four  years.  Since 
has  been  hired  by  other  weavers.  Commonly  went  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  w 
the  evening,  but  is  not  continually  at  work  all  this  time,  as  there  is  not  always  constat  wwk 
for  the  " master,’  that  is,  ibe  weaver  he  works  with.  Considers  that  be  has  nothing  t® 
with  Mr.  Bolingbroke  " as  he  is  not  hired,  nor  paid,  nor  punished  by  him,  His  '‘i>| 

‘ have  hided  ’ him  two  or  three  times,”  but  Ws  other  masters  never  punished  him  as  be  & 
ways  done  his  work.”  GeU  U.  6d.  a-week,  but  the  "week-boys  ’’and  "girls”  55 

hired  at  the  "Palace”  get  2j.  or  2f.  6d.;  but  they  " have  io  work  much  harder’ 
for  two  or  three  " masters  ” at  the  same  time.  Can  read  tbo  " Psalms,”  and  any  easy  booK. 
but  cannot  write. 


No,  303.  No.  303.— Scott: — 

"Believes  he  is  10  years  old."  "Fills”  for  two  weavers,  and  gets  2jr.  2d.  for  5,) 

and  father”  and  Icf.  for  himself  a-week.  Comes  to  work  at  six  In  the  morning,  and  o 
away  when  it  is  dark  of  a night.”  Is  not  punished  but  is  "scolded  and  kept  to  his  wor^^ 
Bnngs  his  breakfast  and  dinner  with  him.  Cannot  read,  but  knows  "his  letters, 
to  a Sunday-school,  but  has  " no  time  for  study  or  play  during  the  week.” 
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Jfo.  304. — TVilliam  Burrell,  aged  10; — XIIT. 

Has  been  a " filler  ” about  a year ; fills  Tor  his  father,  who  gives  him  Id.  every  Saturday.  Wsbk- 

Hasbeen  to  the“  Palace,”  where  the  children  goto  be  hired,  and  there  got  2i.  a-week  by  work-  No^^h’ 

inff  for  two  looms.  Generally  comes  at  half  past  six  and  sometimes  leaves  at  half  past  

• «e%n.  Must  in  general  stay  at  the  work  as  long  as  Ins  employer  stays.  His  father  some-  Evidence 

' Jinies  gives  him  “ a good  strap  ’’  when  he  is  idle ; but  his  other  masters  never  punished 

him  severely.  Cannot  read;  and  "there aint  no  school  about  where  I do  live,”  in  St.  Mag-  • 

dalea-street.”  No.  304. 

No.  305.— William  Hardi/,  nged  15 

10  Is  a "filler”  for  two  weavers  at  Mr.  Bolingbroke’s.”  Has  worked  at  filling  for  two 
Years.  Was  before  this  at  Mr.  Blake’s  brick-ground.  Comes  at  6 (a.m.)  and  goes  at  5 
(p.M.)  Does  not  generally  work  later  than  this!  Is  not  punished,  but  turned  away  if  he  do 
not  work  well.  Once  "went  to  the  Palace  ” to  be  hired,  and  was  hired  by  the  week.  Got 
5s.  6d.  a-week,  and  worked  for  the  some  man  for  a year  and  a half.  Tfiis  was  before  he  came 
IS  to  Mr.  Bolingbroke’s.  Now  gets  3,v.  a-week  and  has  " had  that  for  three  months.’’  Makes 
no  complaint  of  his  work  or  of  his  treatment.  Can  read  well,  and  write  very  fairly,  and 
ffoes  to  Sundav-school.  " Reads  and  writes  at  home.” 


No.  306. — John  Cox^  aged  9 : — No.  3oe, 

Is  a filler  for  one  weaver,  and  has  been  so  for  two  years.  Would  be  turned  away  if 
j)  he  did  not  work,  and  “ so  he  always  does  it.”  " Comes  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  goes 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  On  Saturdays  goes  at  seven.  Lives  close  by  and  sometimes  goes 
home,  sometimes  brings  bis  meals  with  him.  Is  " not  continually  at  work,  but  is  obliged  to 
keep  these  hours.”  Can  read  but  cannot  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-scliool  at  the  "Ranters’ 

Chapel.” 

2s  No.  307. — William  Slater  No.  307. 

Is  " upon  his  nine.”  Has  filled  for  a year  for  his  father.  " Never  worked  for  another.” 

Comes  at  half-past  five  and  is  kept  till  six.  " This  is  every  day ; ” but  does  not  work  all 
this  time.  Can  read  easy  words,  and  goes  to  evening-school  and  Sunday-school. 


No.  308. — Martha  Colman  aged  9,  or, 

30  " Upon  her  tenth,”  "Fills”  for  her  father,  and  did  so  before  for  her  mother.  “Comes 

at  six  in  the  morning  sometimes,”  " but  when  I have  no  ‘hawhins'l  go  home  to  sew  for 
mother.”  “ Father  do  give  a ‘ crack  o’  the  hea^,’  when  I do  fill  bad  ’ bawbins,'  but  not  very 
often."  When  I first  filled  for  him  I was  right  ill ; 'cause  30U  see,  the  noise  of  the  room,  I 
wa'n’t  used  to  it;  but  now  Pni  used  to  it,  it  don’t  do  much  hurt  now.”  Can  read  easy 
35  words,  and  goes  to  Snnday-school  " at  that  there  chapel  on  Tombland.” 


XIV.  BRICK-MAKERS’  CHILDREN— NORWICH. 

No.  309. — Samuel  Seeley,  aged  13.  Examined  May  20th,  1841: — 

VVorkswith  his  father  at  brick-making.  His  part  is  “setting  off,”  that  is,  putting  up  the 
bne^to  dry  after  they  are  made.  Comes  at  "five  in  the  morning  and  goes  at  eight  in  the 
eveni^,”  with  an  hour  and  a half  out  for  meals  and  rest.  Sometimes  they  have  no  work, 
but  m general  works  every  day  in  the  week  for  these  hours.  Does  not  make  any  com- 
plaint of  his  treatment,  and  is  subject  to  no  particular  accident.  Can  read.  “ Does  not 
DOW  go  to  school.” 

No.  310. — Thomas  Jarvis,  aged  16 : — 

^^^'ked  for  seven  yeai's  as  a "orowderoff”  and  brick  labourer,  "not  as  a maker.’ 
,,r®  made  by  the  young  people  usually  till  they  get  up  to  19  or  20  years 

.■  Works  from  5 (a.m.)  till  8(p.m.)  from  April  till  October  "or  Michaelmas.”  In 
the  earth,”  that  is,  mix  the  different  kinds  of  earth  used  for  making  the 
3Q  aJ*  children  are  not  then  employed — "this  is  men’s  work.”  There  is  no 

nr'*i  complain  of.  Works  fora  "brick-maker,”  and  not  for  the  pro- 

P ID  or  of  the  brick-field.  Generally  gets  6s.  sometimes  64.  by  the  week.  Cannot  read. 

No.  311. — John  Waters,  aged  16  : — 

summers  from  half  past  five  till  eight,”  with  “breakfast  half  an  hour, 
S3  work  **  crowding  and  setting  off  bricks.’^  Does  not  complain  of  his 

»iik  Is  not  employed  by  Mr.  Blake  the  proprietor  but  by  the  man  be  works 

Gets  5s.  6d  a-week.  Cannot  read. 


ixiv. 

Bjuck-Markks 

Childrek, 

Nokwicb. 

No.  309. 
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No.  312. 


XV.  ROPE  WALKS— NORWICH. 

No.  312. — Charles  Long,  aged  12.  Examined  May  20th,  1841 

Is  a turner  af  Mr.  Hearne’s  Rope  W’’orks.  Works  from  half  past  five  ia  the  mornino  fill 
eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  This 
is  in  summer.  In  winter  they  begin  at  half  past  seven  and  go  on  till  half  past  four  or  fire  ' 
Has  no  complaint  to  make  of  his  health  or  treatment.  Is  hired  by  a workman  at  2^.  a-week  * 
Cannot  read. 


No.  313.  313^ — hydxa  Graves,  aged  9 : — 

Is  a filler  in  the  sack-making  works  at  " Mr.  Hearne’s  place.”  Works  with  her  motW 
from  half  past  five  till  eight  in  the  evening,  but  not  constantly.  Cannot  read.  Is  the  youcoest  lo 
child  in  Mr.  Hearne’s  place.  • “ ' 

No.  314.  No.  314. — George  Wills,  aged  12  : — 

Has  turned  for  two  years  at  Mr.  Hearne’s  rope  gromula.  Comes  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  goes  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Has  no  ill  treatment  to  complain  of.  Is  paid  2«. 
a-week  by  one  of  the  workmen,  and  that  the  ‘^turners’*  arc  '‘pretty  much  as  he  is.”  u 
Cannot  read. 

I also  visited  the  rope  and  sack-making  grounds  of  Mr.  Hinde,  which  are 
not  so  large  as  Mr.  Hearne’s.  The  general  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
children  and  young  persons  I found  to  be  similar  to  those  at  the  latter  place.  ‘ 


XVI.  XVI.  MR.  GEARY’S  ESTABLISHMENTS— NORWICH.  <ij 

Mr.  Geary’s 

r™’'”'  No.  Z\b.— William  Balls,  aged  14,  Examined  May  16th.  1841 

Is  a "shoe-maker”  in  Mr.  Geary’s  establishment  for  web-shoe  and  slipper  making,  &c. 

No.  315.  Comes  at  six  (a.M.)  and  leaves  at  half  past  six  in  summer.  In  tvintcr  comes  at  eight  (aji.) 

and  leaves  at  half  past  six  (r.M.)  In  winter  they  take  breakfast  before  they  come,  but  in 
summer  have  breakfast  and  dLiiiior  out.  There  is  no  punishment  in  the  establishment,  but  25 
if  they  "do  not  behave  well,  the  ‘master’  scuds  them  home.”  Can  read  and  wiite,  and 
attends  the  school  attached  to  Mr.  Geary’s  establishments  for  Id.  a-week.  Learns  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering.” 


No.  316. — William  Branning,  aged  12: — 

Has  been  a " shoe-maker  ” in  the  same  cstabli.shment  pretty  naar  half  a year.”  Gomes  30 
now  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  goes  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening.  Isa  “piece-worker 
and  gets  all  he  can  earn ; commands  2.v.  6d.  or  2s.  lOe/.  a-weok.  There  is  no  punishment 
or  severity  but  they  are  discharged  if  they  do  not  behave  tvell.  Can  read,  write,  and  cipher 
a little. 


No.3ir. 


No.  318. 


No.  319. 


No.  317 — Harriet  Hall,  iigoA  10: — ^ 

Is  employed  in  sewing  cottton  gloves  in  Mr.  Geary’s  establishment  for  gloves,  web-shoes, 
&c.  Hus  been  here  for  six  weeks.  Comes  at  six  in  the  morning  and  goes  at  half  past  ax 
with  ‘‘timeout’’  for  “breakfast  and  dinner.”  If  they  do  not  work  they  are  sent  home,  but 
they  are  never  whipped  or  beaten.  Can  read  a little,  and  write  on  a slate.  Goes  to  a Sunasy* 
school.  “ Gets  3d.  a quarter,  that  is  Ls.  a dozen  for  sewing  gloves.” 

No.  318, — Ann  Bilcher,  aged  11 ; — 

Has  been  seven  weeks  at  " Mr.  Geary’s  place  ” engaged  in  sewing  cotton  gloves.  Nsrer 
saw  the  little  girls  struck,  but  they  are  “ sent  home  if  they  behave  badly.”  Learned  to  ma 
at  Mr.  Geary’s  ^school. 

No.  319. — Rachel  Garrod,  aged  13 : — ** 

Works  at  brace-making  for  Mr.  Geary.  The  different  occupations  of  “ braca-i^ing, 
"cotton-glove  making,”  “web-shoe  making,”  and  " cravat -making  ” *11  go  on  m the  sam 
room,  and  all  the  girt  who  work  at  these  various  trades  keep  the  same  hours,  and  are  w ^ 
the  same  rules.  They  come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  go  at  half  past  six  in  the  eveniHo- 
"Is  paid  according  to  the  work  | 2j.  6d.  to  3f'.6d.  a-week.”  ” 

No.  320. — pjBiUiam  Burton,  aged  25 : — 

Has  worked  nine  years  in  the  turning  department  of  Mr.  Geary’s  cotton 
rest  of  this  factory, is  under  the  protection  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Act).  ajc) 

has  worked  in  summer  from  six  (a.m.)  till  half  past  six  (r.M.),  and  in  winter  front  j. 

to  half  past  six  (p.m.)  The  same  hours  are  kept  by  boys  and  working  men. 
impropeh  treatment  or  injury  to  which  the  young  persons  are  subject.  They  are  at 
this  department.  Their  average  wages  *are  12^.  “ It  is  all  piece-work.” 
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No.  321. — Hobert  Barns,  aged  14  ; — 

Hasworked  for  a year  as  a “gauger"  in  the  turning  departmeat.  Comes  ut  6 (a.m.)  and 
leares  at  half-past  6 (p.M.),  with  breakfast  and  dinner  out.  Has  never  been  “ punished  or 
ill-treated,  or  injured,"  while  following  this  occupation,  Is  paid  by  the  week,  and  got  once 
5 2s.  and  now  2s.  6d. 

No.  322.— ‘Christopher  William.  Barrens,  aged  15:— 

Has  worked  two  years  as  a “polisher”  in  the  turning  department,  and  sometimes  “figures 
ihe  white  reels.”  Works  for  himself  as  a piece-worker,  and  “ gets  what  he  can  earn.”  Can 
read  and  write,  and  “there  is  a school  to  which  the  children  and  young  persons  are  ad- 
Ip  mitted  at  Id.  a-week.” 


XVI. 

Me.  Geary’s 
Establisuuexts, 
Norwich. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Dr.  Stev.-arL 

No.  321. 

No.  322. 


XVII.  SHAWL-WORKERS— NORWICH. 

No.  323. — Eliza  Barrett,  aged  12.  Examined  May  19th,  1841 

Works  as  a “ sewer,”  at  Towler,  Campln,  and  Co.’s  factory.  Comes  at  *'  8 in  the  morn- 
ing and  goes  at  8 at  night.”  Hasan  hour  for  dinner,  and  “ gets  breakfast  and  tea  before 
j5  and  after  work.”  Two  years  ago  she  worked  at  Mr.  Grout’s  factory.  Is  not  liable  to  any 
punisliment  where  she  now  is.  Has  not  suffered  in  her  health  from  working.  Has  been 
employed  regularly  since  she  came  here.  Is  paid  “ according  to  what  she  can  do,"  and  not 
by  the  week.  Can  read  and  write  a little. 

No.  324. — Mary  Ann  Morrell,  aged  18  : — 

20  Hasworked  for  Towler,  Campln,  and  Co.,  “turned  of  six  years.”  Has  always  kept  the 
hours  of  “from  8 to  8.”  “ They  can  get  leave  on  application."  Has  no  punishment  or 
improper  treatment  to  complain  of  since  slie  worked  here.  It  has  never  injured  her  health. 
Has  had  Ume  for  her  education,  and  can  read  and  write. 

No.  325. — Harriet  Broom,  aged  15: — 

25  Has  worked  for  Towler,  Campin,  and  Co.,  for  four  years;  coming  on  Monday  at  8,  and 
wating  till  8 every  day,  except  Saturday,  when  they  leave  at  5 (p.m.)  Is  “ paid  according 
to  what  she  does,”  and  only  suffers  the  loss  of  pay  in  case  she  does  not  worlc.  There  is  not 
always  work,  for  tlie  whole  number  of  young  persons  who  are  employed  here,  and  many  are 
not  regularly  occupied  at  all  seasons.  At  present  there  are  two  rooms  quite  full  of  “ shawl- 
30  workers.” 

No.  326. — Mr.  William  Bress.  Examined  May  21st,  1841 : — 

Is  a weaver,  and  “has  known  Norwich  for  26  or  27  years.”  “Within  this  period  there 
is  a difference  of  “ perhaps  more  than  30  per  cent,  as  to  tlio  wages  of  children  and  jroung  per- 
sons.” “Their  employment  is  less  regular  and  certain  than  it  used  to  be.”  There  are  not 
33  now  many  very  young  cliildren  employed,  as  there  is  a great  abundance  of  hands,  and  the  em- 
ployers choose  well-grown  children  rather  than  young  ones.  “ It  is  not  now  common  to  em- 
ploy children  under  10  yeara  of  age.”  When  younger  than  this  they  are  at  work  with  their 
parents,  which  is  not  so  advantageous  to  them  as  when  they  are.  hired  by  other  persons.  The 
children  who  are  with  tlieir  own  parents  are  either  too  young,  or  are  unfit  for  the  work  for  which 
^ they  are  usually  required,  and  so  do  not  “ get  a character  at  the  Palace.”  ” This  is  where 
the  children  go  to  be  hired;  and  if  a child  is  unfit  for  work  from  youth  or  inactivity,  the 
" masters  will  not  engage  him."  “ On  the  other  hand,  if  the  master  of  any  child  gets  a name 
for  severity  or  unfair  conduct,  he  hardly  dare  show  himself  at  the  ' labour  market,’  as  tlie 
children  will  not  go  with  him.”  There  is  generally  a crowd  of  children  and  some  idle  people 
about,  who,  “for  a lark,”  will  “ hustle  ” and  ill-use  any  “master”  who  is  pointed  out  as  a *'bad 
one.  In  this  way  a mutual  benefit  is  obtained  by  the  employer  and  the  children;  as  the 
choice  both  of  masters  and  servants  induces  both  classes  to  behave  well,  and  acts  as  a natural 
protection  against  imposition.  Is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  weavers,  and  their  be- 
haviour  towaids  their  “week-children,”  and  knows  of  no  pardcular  severity  or  cruelty  exer- 
^'^^^^o^rtlsthem,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  “the  children  get  soon  independent,  "more  or 
and  often  board  themselves,  when  their  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them,  or  un- 
’'^ng  to  please  them.  The  health  of  the  children  is  not  impmred  by  working  for  the 
weavers.  When  compared  with  agricultural  children,  and  those  engaged  in  various  other 
• . occupations,  “ their  condition  is  rather  favourable,  and  on  many  accounts  preferable.” 

No.  327 . — Mr.  Edward  Hastings  : — 

to  Towler  Campin,  and  Co.,  Elm  Hill,  Norwich.  Is  well  acquainted 
1 of  young  persons  and  children  in  various  employments  in  th«  city, 

’tcluding  the  milliners  and  dress-makers,  the  young  persons  and  children 


XVII. 

Sbawl-Woekers, 

Norwich. 


mployed  by  the  weavers  and  others  are  eeneraliy  at  work  “14  hours 

ont;  and  that  "the  shortest  time  is  about  12  hours,  with  2 hours  out.”  The  children  are 
»iaorn  under  11  yeare  of  age,  althouo-h  there  are  certainly  a few  of  9 years  and  under, 
'-onaders  that  those  who  work  with  thdr  own  parents  are,  as  a general  rule,  worse  off  than 
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Shawl-Worsbrs, 

Norwich. 

Evidence 
collected,  b; 
Dr.  Stewart. 

No.  327. 


No.  328. 


those  who  ave  hired  by  other  persons ; as  when  they  are  hired  they  have  somelhing  at  heme 
commonly,  besides  what  they  get  from  thedr  employer,  and  it  is  not  common  for  a cSildwIio  b 
employed  by  other  than  their  own  parents  to  be  destitute  of  food,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  a weaver’s  family  all  live  together,  the  children  working  with  their  own  parents 
The  assemblage  of  children  at  the  “ Palace/’  where  they  go  to  be  hired,  is  a kind  of  pro-  • 
tection  to  them,  as  the  chai-acter  of  the  employer  gets  known  among  tliem,  and  » a bad  miter  * 
finds  a difficulty  in  procuring  a new  child.’’  “On  the  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  children 
protects  the  employer  from  being  bound  to  one  who  will  not  do  his  work.”  The  average  p» 
of  these  children  is  2».  The  “tire  drawers”  who  work  with  the  weavers  and  are  “slullei 
labourers”  in  comparison  with  the  “filters”  and  other  children,  get  5#.  a-week  and  upwards  Id 
“The  boys  who  work  in  this  department  have  a good  deal  their  own  way,”  as  it  is  "in  their 
power  to  spoil  the  work  and  prevent  the  finishing  of  the  peace  by  the  weaver.”  “Knows  of  no 
particular  injury  done  to  the  health  of  these  week-childi*en.” 

No.  328. — Mr.  Jo?in  MarcJiant,  silk  manufacturer  and  superintendent  at  H. 
and  E.  'Willett’s,  in  Norwich : — 15 


Has  been  11  yeai-s  in  this  city,  and  has  been  all  his  life  acquainted  with  manufactureR 
in  London.  Has  also  visited  “ the  North.”  The  age  of  the  children  who  attwid  upon  the 
weavers,  and  “ fill  ” for  them,  “ may  he  slated  as  beginning  at  5 years  old ; ” but  these  are 
the  children  who  work  at  home  with  their  own  patents,  as  they  would  not  be  hired  so  earl? 
at  the  Palace  where  the  children  go  to  be  hired.  “The  children  are  taken  to  the  Palace  by  20 
their  parents,  and  sometimes  go  alone,  and  they  are  of  all  ages,  “children  and  young  persons 
up.,  to  20  years  of  age.”  “ There  is  a feeling  at  this  place  against  any  one  who  has  a charaoier 
for  ill-treatiug  or  acting  unfairly  by  the  children;  and  such  persons  do  not  dare  to  appear 
there,  as  they  would  be  “hustled”  or  perhaps  beaten  and  ill-treated.  This  acts  as  a clieck 
upon  the  employei-s  of  children.  " The  number  of  the  clrildren  varies  according  to  25 
the  demand  for  hands  among  the  weavers  and  other  occupations,  •'  and  all  this  is  very 
variable.”  “The  hours  of  work  for  weavers  at  their  own  homes  is  extremely  difficult  to 
establish but  in  the  factories  these  are  generally  from  6 (a.m.)  till  dark.  I'beir  meals 
are  very  slight,  and  are  usually  brought  with  them,  and  taken  at  tlie  place  of  work.  The 
children  who  attend  upon  the  weavers  ai  e employed  in  “ filling  the  bobbins  from  a skein  of  yam.”  3>) 
“ The  work  in  itself  is  not  objectionable,  but  the  coutinual  sitting  in  a close  confined  spot  is  not 
well  for  them.”  The  place  of  work  among  all  weavers  is  apt  to  be  warm,  but  is  never  damp,  and 
is  always  far  from  cold.  Tliera  are  no  accidents  necessarily  connected  with  this  work  “The 
holidays  are  quite  at  the  option  of  the  workmen,  as  it  is  all  piece-work.”  The  ebiidren  who 
work  as  fillers  and  assistants  to  the  weavers  are  all  hii’ed  by  the  weavers  themselves.  The  pro*  35 
prietor  of  the  factory  has  never  anydung  to  do  with  them.  "Their  wages  run  from  D.  6^  to 
or.”  The  tire-drawers  for  “fill-over  shawls,’  who  arc  lads  from  i)  to  16  years  of  age, and 
acquainted  with  this  depart.ment  of  the  shawl  manufacture,  get  from  5s.  to  10s.  a-week,  but 
they  are  “skilled  labourers”  to  a certain  extent.  The  wages  aro  universally  paid  to  theclul- 
dren  themselves,  who  sometimes  give  them  to  their  parents,  and  at  others  lay  them  out  oa  their  ^ 
own  account.  These  children  often  get  very  soon  iudependont  of  their  parents  when  they  are 
regularly  employed ; and  Irequently  live  apart  fi.*om  them,  or  board  with  them,  using  the 
remainder  of  their  money  as  they  please,  "^e  ill-treatinoiit  of  the  children  cannot  well  take 
place,  as  they  are  hired  at  the  “Palace,”  or  aro  in  communication  with  other  children, and 
would  expose  the  name  of  any  party  who  ill-treated  or  imposed  ujx>n  one  of  them."  The  « 
physical  condition  of  the  young  persons  is  not  often  materially  affected  by  the  occupation  of 
silk-winding.  The  education  of  the  young  persons  is  too  often  neglected,  but  “there  are  a 
great  many  schools  provided  for  them,  if  they  choose  to  attend  them.”  " Their  comparatire 
condition  is  favourable,  when  " considered  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
about  Norwich,  as  there  is  a greater  demand  at  most  times  for  the  labour  of  children  in  the  ' 
.Victories  than  for  that  of  adults.” 
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Females. 


Children’s  Employment  Commission. 


REPORTS  BY  J.  C.  SYMONS,  Esq. 

report  by  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  on  the  Employment  of  Children  and 
youo<'  persons  in  the  Trades  of  Sheffield. ; and.  on  the  actual  State,  Condition, 
and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 

GiTiTLEMEN,  Sheffield,  March  lih,  1841. 

1.  I HAVE  now  the  honour  to  report  to  you,  according  to  the  instructions  Tra.dbs  of 
I have  received,  on  the  moral  and  physical  couilltion  of  the  young  persons  and  Sheffield. 
duldren  employed  in  the  trades  of  Sheffield.  Hep^by 

2.  I beg  to  transmit  to  you  also  copies  of  nearly  all  the  evidence  taken  by  me.  J.  C.  Sijmont,  E»q. 
It  was  not  until  after  much  of  this  evidence  haxl  been  given,  and  one  Report  com- 
pleted, that  I received  instructions  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  “young  persons,” 

conformably  Avith  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  the  4th  ult.,  and 
whidi  will  account  for  informalitie.s  which  I shall  endeavour  to  ob^date  for  tlie 
future. 

3.  The  chief  trades  in  Sheffield  which  have  fallen  under  tbi-s  Investigation,  as  em-  Sorts  ot  trade, 
ploying  children,  are  first,  the  haftei-s  of  all  the  different  descriptions  of  cutlery', 

who  are  employ^  in  putting  the  different  parts  of  knives  together,  and  polishing 
and  finishing  them.  Secondly,  the  grinders*  of  knives,  forks,  edge-tools,  files,  &c. 

Thirdly,  the  file-cutters.  Fourthly,  the  servers  of  the  hair-seat  weavers,  w-ho  are 
fufirely  girls. 

4.  There  are  several  other  branches  of  trade  employing  but  very  few  children 
under  13  years  of  age,  but  which  employ  several  between  that  age  and  18.  These 
are  chiefly  the  rolling-mills,  the  Britannia  metal  manufactures,  the  stove,  grate, 
and  fender-manufactures,  the  saw  makers,  the  type-founders,  the  silver-platers, 
the  haft  and  bone-cutters,  the  blade-forgers,  and  a few  nail  and  screw-makers, 
lliere  are  also  many  girls  etnployed  in  dusting,  packing,  &c. 

I. — Ages  and  Numbers. 

5.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  manufacturei'S,  and  of  young 
persons  and  children  in  each  branch  of  the  Slieffield  trades,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
W estimated,  ea?c/uatua  of  grinders. 
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Uvtet  Is.  tJiuler  13.  Under  18.  Under  13. 1 


^rknife  Hafting  220  SOU  ' 170 

rawiiing  80  250  'SO' 

nlannia  Metal  and  German  Silver  Manufactiiter  15  100  ..  200  3i 

Weaving 5 178  5- 

Tjpe-foundera 2 47  17  2 

Pork  and  Scissor-casters 5 30 

w and  Spring-makers 1^  50  30 

Tills,  Forges,  &c.  20  90  20 

v*''"*plaled  Trade 15  80  ..  30 

jMLmaking 6 ..  ..  SO  4 

nation-mslMrs . 4 21  4 43  IS 

^•niakera \ I ..•  1 10  S 

warehouses  to  pack,  dust,  &c.,\  200 

included  in  the  above.  J 

+ EiS*^**'*  '*  process  whereby  the  first  smoothness  is  "iven  to  the  Wade  after  it  has  been  forged, 
usive  of  Messrs.  Creswick’s  factory,  who  refuse  information.— J.  C.  S.  . ^ 
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Tbai>ss  of 
Sebpfibld. 

Report  by 
J,  C.  Symont,  Esq. 


Grinders. 


Number 

Voung  Perwni. 

i^lmployerg. 

Under  18. 

Under  13. 

60 

ISO 

Scissor  Manufacture 

80 

200 

Stove,  Grate,  and  Fender-makers  & Iron-founders 

12 

120 

Saw-makers  . . < 

50 

90 

Comb  Manufacture 

40 

100 

Opticians  and  Glass-cullers  ...... 

14 

90 

Haft  and  Scale-cutters  and  Pressers  .... 

50 

80 

Forgers  and  Strikers  of  all  descriptions  ■ . 

60 

■ 6.  The  following  is  a census  of  the  troughs  and  young  persons  and  cliildren  in 
each  of  the  grinding-wheels  in  the  town.  Each  wheel  has  been  visited  expressly 
for  this  purpose.  A trough  comprises  both  the  grinding-stone  (when  occupied) 
and  a glazer  or  glazers ; so  that  two  individuals  may  work  at  one  trough. 


Number  of  Tcougbs. 

Toosg  PenoB,  | 

Namct  of  Grbdbg-Wheela. 

Occupied. 

UnoeeuFM. 

Total 

Vndu  IS. 

UsdnU. 

Castle  Mills  

78 

12 

90 

36 

Walk  Mill 

53 

51 

104 

30 

• Twelve  o'clock  Upper  Wheel 

13 

17 

30 

s 

Walker  and  Eaton’s 

6 

1 

7 

1 

Hunter’s 

27 

27 

10 

Nursery,  or  Shiloh 

68 

6 

64 

18 

Union 

185 

70 

255 

73 

10 

Soho 

150 

86 

186 

53 

Eelham 

61 

2 

63 

24 

Whiltam’s 

SO 

10 

40 

20 

Millsands 

47 

6 

55 

21 

Industry  Nursery  

8 

8 

2 

Roscoe  ........... 

20 

24 

44 

Port  Mahon 

13 

13 

4 

t Wicker 

5 

5 

3 

Ryalls’s 

26 

2 

28 

13 

Reform,  orStruggler 

22 

5 

27 

Pilot 

18 

2 

20 

9 

Ralcliffe’s 

40 

40 

17 

s 

Roebuck’s . 

8 

8 

4 

Vickers’s  .......... 

7 

5 

12 

1 

Smith’s  Wicker . 

63 

15 

Park . 

58 

is 

76 

34 

Ponds 

87 

47 

84 

8 

Arundel 

28 

8 

36 

4 

Drabble  and  Sanderson’s  ...... 

24 

24 

15 

6 

Nicholson  and  Hoole’s . 

17 

5 

22 

4 

Horrabin’a  

34 

34 

•• 

Pheonix  ........... 

3 

1 

4 

FurnaceHlll.  

19 

2 

21 

8 

Marehes  and  Shepherd  ....... 

23 

3 

26 

7 

Mrs.  Gallimore’s  ........ 

17 

17 

Messrs.  Rodgers’s 

35 

k 

84 

26 

47 

47 

41 

•• 

Churlee-street,  or  Beeg-Wax 

60 

20 

80 

26 

* 

Suffolk 

80 

24 

104 

22 

Ellin’s 

14 

14 

•• 

Washington  , 

54 

6 

60 

16 

Trafalgar.  

78 

2 

80 

Davenport’s 

38 

6 

44- 

16 

Sanderson’s,  Glossop-road  .....  . 

28 

1 

29 

* 

Huifield  and  Sanderson  ....... 

2 

6 

8 

Sykes’s  . 

Porter  Brook 

10 

32 

23 

*i 

10 

32 

24 

23 

7 

3 

1 

Pearson  and  Grif&ihs’  ....... 

2 

2 

** 

* Creewick’s 

14 

Greaves’s  Sheaf  Works  ....... 

52 

2 

54 

* 

Globe  Works  . ...  . ...  . ..  . 

16 

16 

1 Duke’s  Works 

■■ 

3 

3 



* Information  refused.— J.  C.  S. 

f These  aie  tratei-vheels,  bot  are  b tbe  town : all  the  rest  are  turned  by  steam-pewer. 
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There  are  several  wheels  turned  by  water  on  the  banhs  of  the  Loxley,  the  Rivelin,  Trades  of 
the  Sheaf,  and  the  Porter.  There  are  about  40  such  wheels ; and  it  Sheftold. 

ffliYbe  assumed  that  they  have  15  troughs  in  each,  making  600  altogether,  at  R^rtby 
about  130  young  persons,  under  18  years  of  age,  are  employed.  Esq. 

7 The  ages  at  whimi  the  children  are  employed  are  various.  Ages. 

8 In  none  do  they  begin  sooner  than  in  hafting,  where  they  go  to  work  as  early  System  of  employ- 

ss  eight  years  of  age.  Genei-ally,  however,  eleven  is  the  age  at  which  the  employ-  children. 

fflCDt  of  the  majority  of  the  childi-eu  in  Sheffield  begins. 

9 In  order  to  account  for  a defect  in  the  minute  information  desirable  from 
each  manufactory  as  to  the  childi-en  employed,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  in  limine 
that  children  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  employed  by  manufacturers  at  all: 
nather  do  they  always  work  in  factories,  nor  often  in  large  numbers  together. 

This  h^  very  much  obstructed  the  attainment  of  infoniiation,  easily  enough 
acquired  where  manufacturers  have  a body  of  children  in  their  ejnployment  and 
under  their  control. 

10.  It  is  a peculiar  feature  of  the  Sheffield  trades,  that  children  are  both  appren- 
ticed to  and  hired  by  the  journeymen  with  whom  they  work,  and  who  teach  them 
their  trades,  and  not  to  mauufactiuers,  except  in  some  instances,  (see  Evidence, 

No.  107,)  which  are  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

11.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  lasts  till  they  are  of  age ; no  matter  when  they 
betrin.  In  most  cases  the  apprentice  leaves  his  parents,  and  hoards  and  lodges  with 
his  journeymen-master,  who  keeps,  clothes,  and  teaches  him  his  business.  Soine- 
dmes  be  is  boarded  either  at  his  own  home  or  at  other  houses,  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing being  paid  for  by  the  journeyman. 

^12.  To  understand  the  absence  of  regularity  or  systeju  in  tlie  Sheffield  trades, 
as  regards ’the  workmen,  it  must  be  stated  that  a great  deal,  especially  of  the 
inferior  cutlery,  is  manufactured,  or  rather  got  up,  by  a class  called  " small 
masters,”  who  purchase  and  give  out  the  blades  of  knives  to  be  ground  and  put  them 
into  their  handles,  and  manufacture  them  at  small  shops  of  their  own.  Some  forge 
and  do  all  but  grind.  It  requires  but  little  capital  to  start  as  a small  cutler ; and 
it  is  by  these  persons,  and  tlie  men  they  employ,  that  the  cliildren  ai'C  for  the  most 
part  over-worked  and  ill-used.  Some  make  Imives  even  on  a smaller  scale.  For 
6d.  or  1«.  per  week  a vice  and  bencli  may  be  hired.  Some  of  the  rougher  work, 
such  as  cast-metal  scissors,  forks,  &c.,  requiring  filing,  is  often  given  out  to  be  done 
by  children  and  gjrls  at  home,  where  a little  bench  and  rough  vice  is  put  up ; and 
tWs  often  in  the  jioorest  houses.  lu  these,  and  indeed  in  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Sheffield  trades,  the  workmen  and  cliildren  are  wholly  disconnected  from  the  manu- 
fecturer,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  cutlers  who  employ  them  themselves. 

13.  Trades’  Unions  abound  in  Sheffield,  and  theii’  regulations  are  very  stringent.  Trades’ Unions, 
especially  among  the  grinders,  who  visit  violations  of  tncii*  laws  by  removing  tlie 
bands  of  the  workmen,  and  frequently  by  injury  to  the  appai*atus,  termed  “ ratten- 
ing. ’ The  file  trade  permits  the  manufactm*ers  to  have  one  apprentice  for  each 
member  of  the  firm.  The  haftei-s,  or  cutlers  (properly  so  called)  have  no  effective 
miion,  and  there  are  proportionately  few  apprentices  in  that  branch ; tlie  children 
are  ^red  by  the  week ; but  here  also  by  the  workmen  themselves.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a state  in  which  the  relations  of  industry  to  capital  are  more 
anomalous  or  di.sjointed  than  at  Sheffield. 

d'ff  ’ ficouoniy  of  the  country  district  round  Sheffield  does  not  materially  Cotmtry  system, 

mffer  from  the  tow,  where  numbers  go  to  work  returning  at  night.  (See  the 
evidence  of  the  Witnesses,  68, 69, 70,  and  71.  In  these  villages,  orders  for  inferior 
cntleiy  are  given  by  merchants  termed  factors,”  who  reside  at  Sheffield  and 
merely  give  orders  (generally  selling  the  steel)  to  very  small  cutlers,  who  with 
e assistance  of  a boy  or  two,  perform  all  the  operations  except  grinding,  and 
dck°h  knives  ready  made  on  the  Saturday  night.  Tliese  men  are  in  the 

^hon,  like  some  of  the  town  workmen,  of  small  manufacturers ; and  indeed  it 
BO  easy  to  draw  the  line  in  Sheffield  between  men  and  masters. 


II. — Hours  of  Work. 

15-  These  vary  very  considerably.  Some  of  the  journeymen  lighten  the  work  of 
yhilst  young,  by  employing  them  only  a few  hours  at  their  trade, 

16  'bF  time  with  errands  and  other  easy  occupation, 

from?-  V of  grinding  are  necessarily  limited  by  steam-power,  which  works 
i m the  morning  till  7 at  night,  or  from  8 to  8 (according  to  the  season)  with 
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Tradm  of  one  hour  stoppage,  from  12  to  1,  for  dinner.  The  grinders’  apprentices  tlipr  s, 
HiE^LD..  cannot  well  be  worked  more  than  11  hours ; although  after  the  wheefstops^^i^ 
Report  by  are  sometimes  employed  to  prepare  the  stones  and  run  errands.  ^ « 

C.  Symofte,  Esq.  Q^^gi.  trades  u'here  steam-power  is  not  used,  the  apprentiw 

is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  master,  both  as  regards  the  houi-s  he  works  wd  1,- 
general  treatment.  Not  the  slightest  conti-ol,  generally  speaking,  exists  on  the  nan 
of  the  manufacturer  over  the  workman,  who  may  work  v^en,  as  long,  and  hoi^ 
pleases.  It  often  results,  especially  when  trade  is  brisk,  that  the  workman  ^Udo 
no  work  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  work  long  hours  at  the  end  of  the  wed- 
he  may  or  he  may  not  always  require  his  apprentice  to  follow  his  example ; tome  k 
however,  and  greatly  over-work  their  apprentices  on  certain  days  of  the  w*d 
leaving  tliem  to  run  loose  on  the  others,  or  at  best  to  work  without  superintendence. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  who  fix  the  work  for  their  apprentices  for 
the  week,  and  who  do  not  exact  more.  Many,  however,  of  such  apprentices,  fell 
into  the  same  habit  of  indulgmg  at  the  beginning,  and  over-working  themselves  a 
the  end  of  the  week. 

18.  Where  the  treatment  of  the  child  is  so  completely  dependent  on  the  dispoa- 
tion  of  the  individual  joui-neymen  who  employs  liim,  and  where  irregulari^  is 
habitual,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  regular  hom-s  worked,  'fia 
hafters’  children  who  are  generally  hired  and  not  apprenticed,  usually  go  towod 
about  7.  (See  Witnesses,  Nos.  57,  58,  59,  64,  65,  72,  82,  83,  104,  and  106,)and 
work  till  8 or  9 at  night.  These  hours  do  not  materially  vary  with  the  seasons, 
but  very  much  with  the  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  in  hafting,  with  the  constantly 
varying  price  which  the  cutlers  get  who  employ  the  masters  of  the  children : for 
there  is  no  combination  or  fixed  scale  of  wages  strictly  adhered  to  by  journeymai 
bafters.  Children  are  sometimes  worked  through  a part  of  the  night,  especially 
on  Friday  evenings.  (See  Witness,  No.  50.)  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable 
evidence,  I visited  the  shop  of  Mr.  Marrin,  who  is  one  of  the  " small  masters,”  rvbo 
are  stated  to  be  the  class  the  most  liable  to  over-work  cluldren,  and  must  beg  to 
refer  to  bis  evidence,  (No.  37,)  which  was  somewhat  reluctantly  given.  My  own 
confident  belief  is,  that  children  are  often  worked  very  long  hours  at  this  trade. 
I believe  14  hours  would  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  average. 

19.  In  file-cutting  10  or  12  are  the  usual  hours  of  work,  but  these  are  oftea 
exceeded ; and  the  men  in  this  and  other  trades  frequently  leave  the  children  to 
work  while  they  ai-e  idle  themselves.  (For  hours  of  work,  &c.  see  Witnesses  61, 
62,  63,  71,  76.) 

20.  I believe  also  that  the  occasions  for  protracted  work  might  easily  be  avoided 
not  only  by  foresight  and  i-egularity  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  but  by  regularity 
on  the  part  of  tliose  who  perform  the  prior  process  of  grinding,  and  whose  idlenes 
at  the  commencement  of  the  week  is  frequently  the  cause  of  over-working  by  tk 
hafters  at  the  close  of  it,  in  order  to  get  the  orders  of  their  employers  completed  in 
time.  It  might  also  be  prevented  by  such  legislative  prohibition  of  infant  laboor 
till  a certain  age,  as  should  rescue  the  younger  children  from  the  rapacity  of  t^ 
amoug  the  small  cutlers  who  are  stated  to  outrage  humanity  as  well  as  injure 
trade.  (See  Evidence  of  Witness,  No.  51.)  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Neufoald 
(No.  31)  shows  that  there  is  in  some  degree  a similar  necessity  for  a limitations 
the  hours  worked  by  the  file-cutters. 


III. — Meals. 


21.  The  usual  hours  allowed  for  meals  are,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  who'ir 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  or  drinking — so  culled  from  a Yorkshire  cus- 
tom of  giving  “ drinkings”  of  beer  along  with  wages  to  the  agricultural  labou^- 

22.  These  hours  do  not  vary  much  with  the  seasons,  but  are  often  len^heaed  by 

pressure  of  work,  as  on  Fridays,  to  make  up  lost  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  tW**' 
In  most  trades  the  childi*en  leave  the  workshop  for  meals.  This  is  not  always  do« 
in  the  country  grinding-wheels  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  “ 
an  object  to  get  done  by  daylight ; and  at  the  hair-seat  weaving  gc 

the  same  restriction  as  to  light  occurs.  (See  Evidence  of  Witnesses,  86, 86,  ^ 

95,  and  96).  , 

23.  I do  not  think  there  is  a factory  in  Sheffield  where  there  is  any  accomoto  i 
to  wash  or  change  clothes. 

24.  There  is  no  cleaning  of  machinery  worth  naming  to  be  done  in  *- 
is  left  dirty. 
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IV. — Nature  of  Employment. 

25.  Hafting  is  a miscellaneous  process  including  the  making  of  rivets  by  cutting 
them  off  Avnre,  the  fitting  of  the  backs,  springs,  and  scales  * together,  the  boring  of  /. 
holes  for  the  rivets,  the  riveting  and  shaping  of  tlie  handles.  It  consists  also,  after  nafiing. 
the  knife  is  put  together,  in  brushing  and  glossing  the  handles,  which  is  done  by 
turnin‘'  the  wheel  by  a treddle,  often  with  the  foot,  and  pressing  them  against  the 

brush  or  glazing  wheel.  The  handles  of  table  knives  have  to  be  rubbed,  when 
feed  in  the  vice,  with  patches  of  woollen  cloth  soaked  with  oil  and  sand.  None 
of  these  processes  are  unhealthy  : the  child  has  a great  variety  of  occupation  and 
flosture  and  it  is  altogetlier  rather  an  agreeable  employment,  when  ike  hours  of 
^ork  are  not  unduly  protracted.  Foimerly  the  vices  were  placed  so  low  that  there 
was  continued  bending  of  tlie  legs  to  bring  the  chest  down  to  the  work  for  the 
purpose  of  boring : this  is  now  obviated,  and  the  vices  are  raised. 

26.  The  grinder’s  occupation  is  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  of  any  branch  of  Unh«Althincss  o( 

manufacture  in  England.  grinding. 

27.  In  grinding,  the  workman  or  cliild  sits  astride  on  a shoi’t  bench,  called  a 
horsing,  placed  behind  the  grindstone,  on  a level  or  nearly  so  with  it,  and  per- 
pendicularly to  its  axis ; on  this  bench  the  giinder  sits  astride,  bending  down,  and, 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  he  presses  the  knife,  or  whatever  he  is  grind- 
ing, upon  the  stone,  in  one  unvarying  postui*e,  save  a slight  side-movement  with 
the  arms  to  shift  the  blade  across  the  stone. 

28.  The  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  the  stone  and  steel  is  so  pernicious  that  the  life 
of  a diy-grinder  scarcely  averages  35  years,  whilst  that  of  a Avet-grinder  is  seldom 
prolonged  to  more  than  45  years.  The  bent  posture  and  pressure  on  the  stomach 
aggravate  tlie  evil.  Fork-grinding  is  the  most  pernicious,  because  it  is  done  dry, 
and  a great  deal  more  of  the  steel  has  to  be  ground  off. 

29.  Dr.  I^ight,  a physician  of  eminence  residing  in  Sheffield,  states  that  he 
cannot  better  express  how  injurious  grinding  is  to  the  health  than  by  stating  that 
“they  who  ai-e  the  greatest  drinkers  among  the  grinders  are  sometimes  the  longest 
lived,  owing  to  their  more  frequent  absences  from  their  work.”  He  refers  to  a 
paper  on  the  subject  published  by  him  in  the  '*  Nortli  of  England  Medical  Journal.” 

Airer  enumerating  the  great  variety  of  articles  ground  at  Siieffield,  Dr.  Knight  says 
— “ Some  of  tliese  are  ground  on  dry  grindstones,  others  on  Avet  grindstones ; hence 
the  grinders  are  divided  into  tAvo  classes,  the  dry  and  the  wet-grinders,  and  there  is 
a thii'd  class  who  grind  both  Avet  and  dry  : altogether  they  amount  to  about  2500. 

Of  this  number  about  150  (viz.  80  men  and  70  boys)  are  ybr/c-griuders ; these 
grind  dry,  and  die  from  28  to  32  yeai-s  of  age ; the  razor-grinders  grind  both  wet 
and  dry,  and  they  die  fi*om  40  to  45  years  of  age.  The  table-knife-grinders  work 
on  wet  stones,  and  they  live  to  be  betwixt  40  and  50  years  of  age.”  This  was 
written  nine  year’s  ago,  since  which  time  the  number  has  increased,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  has,  according  to  other  evidence,  diminished.  Dr.  Knight  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that — “ Those  who  are  to  be  brought  up  grinders  usually  begin  to 
work  when  they  ai-e  about  14  years  old  ; there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this  custom,  as  the  children  of  grinders  are  frequently  employed  in  the  lighter 

branches  of  the  trade  as  early  as  8 or  9 years  of  age Grinders  who 

have  good  constitutions  seldom  experience  much  inconvenience  from  their  trade 
until  they  arrive  at  about  20  year’s  of  age ; about  that  time  the  symptoms  of  their- 
peculiar  complaint  begin  to  steal  upon  them : their  breathing  becomes  more  than 
'isually  embarrassed  on  slight  exei*tions,  particularly  on  going  up  stair’s  or  ascending; 
u hill;  their  shoulders  are  elevated  in  order  to  relieve  tlieir  constant  and  increasing 
dyspncea;  they  stoop  forward,  and  appear  to  breathe  most  comfortably  in  that  pos- 
ture in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  sit  at  their  work,  viz. — with  their  elbow's 
i^ng  on  their*  knees.  • Their  complexion  assumes  a dirty,  muddy  appearance, 
fheir  countenance  indicates  anxiety ; they  complain  of  a sense  of  tightness  across 
the  chest ; their  v'oice  is  rough  and  hoarse,  their  cough  loud,  and  as  if  the  air  Avere 
^iven  through  wooden  tubes.  They  occasionally  expectoi-ate  considerable  quan- 


tities of  dust,  sometimes  mixed  up  with  mucus,  at  other  times  in  globular  or  cylin- 
•hical  masses,  enveloped  in  a thin  film  of  mucus.  i*" 


Hcemoptysie,  inability  to  lie 


doAvn,  night-sweats,  collequative  diarrhoea,  extreme  emaciation,  together  with  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  length  carry  them  off,  but  not 


until  they  have  lingered  through  months  and  even  years  of  suffering,  incapable  of 
orking  so  as  to  Suppor*t  either  themselves  or  their  families.  Such  is  the  usual 


* Scales  are  the  thin  steel  plates  which  line  the  handles  and  separate  the  blades. 
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progress  of  tlie  grinders’  astlinia."  He  adds,  “ It  is  desirable  thattlic  public  mind 
should  be  repeatedly  impressed  tvitli  this  important  truth,  that  all  the  attempts  wliich 
have  hitherto  been  maile  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the  giinders’  asthma  have  utterlr 
failed.  So  prodimil  a waste  of  human  life  cannot  be  undeserving  of  the  attention 
of  our  legislators.’  (See  the  Evidence  of  AVitnesses,  Nos.  23,  24,  25, 26, 40 ) 

30.  The  magnetic  safety-guard  is  never  used ; it  having  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined that  the  grit-dust  from  the  stones,  which  the  magnet  cannot  attract  h 
the  most  injurious.  Neither  would  the  men  be  at  the  trouble  of  using  the  mago^ 
(See  Evidence,  No.  29.) 

31.  Dust-flues  have  proved  more  useful.  They  consist  of  square  tubes  orboxe^ 
brought  up  to  the  stones,  and  so  arranged  that  the  dust  is  drawn  into  them  by» 
current  of  air,  and  carried  outside  the  building;  a powerful  fan  being  kept  m revo- 
iution  to  increase  the  draft.  At  a very  few  wheels  these  flues  ai'e  attached  to  the 
different  stones ; but  this  is  by  no  means  generally  done,  except  where  the  mann- 
facturer  himself  has  his  work  ground  under  his  own  controul,  and  at  Ws  owuIm. 

tory.  This  is  by  no  means  tbe  usual  system  at  Sheffield ; there  are  scarcely  any 

except  at  the  Messrs.  Rodgers’s. 

32.  Although  the  dust-flues  would  not  cost  more  than  21.,  and  although  a general 
conviction  of  the  certainty  of  an  early  death  is  enteitained  among  tbe  men,  they 
neither  try  to  lessen  the  evil,  nor  hesitate  to  apprentice  their  children  to  this  fatal 
trade.* 

33.  At  Hathersage,  !Mr.  Henry  Cocker,  needle-manufacturer,  has  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  perfecting  dust-flues.  His  flues  almost  cover  the  stone: 
the  needles  are  applied  immediately  beneath  them.  Scarcely  a single  particle  of 
tbe  dust  can  reach  the  grinder. 

34.  Mr  Cocker  states  that  he  believes  that  if  similar  flues  were  erected  at  the 
Sheffield  “grinding-wheels,”  the  injury  to  health  would  be  entirely  obviated.  His 
flues  at  first  carried  the  dust  into  tbe  open  air,  and  he  was  twice  indicted  for  the 
nuisance.  It  is  now  carried,  by  means  of  long  flues,  into  a stream  which  runs  past 
his  works. 

35.  The  reason  almost  invariably  assigned  by  the  workmen  for  not  uting  flues 
is  that  they  cannot  afford  the  e.'ipetise.  So  reckless,  liowevcr,  are  the  grinders,  not 
only  of  their  apprentices’,  but  also  of  their  own  lives,  that  I was  informed  by 
Mr.  Ward,  of  the  Sheaf  Works,  that  \vhen  flues  arc  erected  at  their  factory,  tie 
men  frequently  kick  tliem  down  Jind  break  them  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
using  or  stepping  over  them  to  get  to  their  work. 

36.  Grinding  is  generally,  indeed  almost  entirely,  done  at  what  are  called  public 
wheels — large  huildings  of  two  or  three  stories,  to  which  steain-engines  are 
attached,  and  wliere  power  is  let  out,  together  with  the  room  for  a stone  and 
apparatus,  to  each  individual  grinder,  who  pays  11  or  8/.  per  annum  for  its  use, 
supplying  bis  own  stone,  together  with  the  hands  which  connect  the  stone  witli  tie 
shaft,  &c. ; froni  10  to  15  stones  and  glazers  will  occupy  one  room,  or  bull  as  it  is 
called,  each  grinder  being  unconnected  with  the  others,  and  all  of  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  manufacturer,  whose  work  they  have  got  to  grind.  These  public  wbt^ 
belong  generally  to  persons  or  companies  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  gradii^ 
or  other  trades.  The  individual  grinder  is,  therefore,  the  only  person  who  is  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  or  improvement  of  the  grinding  apparatus. 

37.  Several  of  them  assui’ed  me  that,  even  if  they  were  to  incur  tbe  cost  of 
erecting  flues  for  their  separate  stones,  it  would  be  useless,  unless  all  the  others 
in  a room  ^vould  do  so  too,  tbe  atmosphere  being  thickened  with'thc  dust. 

38.  After  the  blades  are  ground,  the  next  process  is  polishing  them ; this  is  also 
done  at  the  “ public  wheels ; ” and  with  each  stone  is  let  a “ glazer,”  also 

by  power,  and  at  which  the  workman  or  child  sits  precisely  as  in  grinding. 
are  three  wavs  in  which  blades  are  thus  polished.  First,  by  luffing ; in  which 
blade  is  applied  to  a circular  disk  or  wheel,  round  the  circumference  of  whicl 
leather  is  bound,  finely  powdered  with  emery.  Glazing  is  another  process,  tc^ 
similar-  to  buffing;  but  the  wheel  or  disk  is  composed  of  wedge-shaped  segments 
of  wood,  presenting  the  exact  appearance  of  an  orange  cut  through  the 


I 


• Prior  to  the  application  of  steam-power  to  grinding,  and  the  less  perfect  division  of 
various  processes  besides  grinding  were  performed  by  the  same  man,  the  present  shortliredness  ot^ 
was  unknown.  In  addition  to  which,  grinding  was  a country  occupation;  several  of  ttiese 
remain  in  operation,  and  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  tl;e  Rivelm  stream,  which  tunu 
the  duration  of  life  is  somewhat  longer,  owing  to  the  greater  purity  of  air,  and  more  especially  to  ^ 
sional  cessation  of  work  when  the  water  fails.  Yet  here  a grinder  stated,  “ that  those  who  come  wnj 
tt  SO.  They  who  come  at  18  live  much  longer.” . 
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leather  is  glued  to  tliis,  but  a composition  of  grease  and  emery  is  rubbed  on  to  Tiiadbsot 
the  wheel,  wmcli  having  the  ends  of  tlie  fibres  ot  the  wood  on  the  surface,  souks  SHzrmio. 
into  it.  It  is  applied  from  time  to  time  by  the  workman.  Final  is  done  Report  by 

on  a wheel  covered  witli  lead,  and  daubed  by  the  workman  wilii  crocus  and  oil.  ^tflnons,  Esq. 
This  as  it  is  generally  light  work,  is  a common  occupation  of  the  children.  The 
coD«trained  posture  and  cramped  motion  renders  it  very  unhealthy. 

39.  In  comparison  to  grinding,  file-cutting  is  a healthy  trade.  It  is,  however.  Process  offile- 
iniutious  to  young  children,  owing  to  the  bent  posture  of  the  cutter,  who  sits,  like 
the  grinder,  astride  a small  bench  or  sjvddle,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bench. 


^hi^i  ran<re3  along  the  side  of  the  workshop,  and  on  whidi  the  anvil  or  rest  for  the 
file  is  placed  only  a few  Inches  above  the  level  of  the  scat.  The  files  having  been 
previously  forged,  and  softened,  and  ground,  are  then  given  to  the  clrildren  to  cut; 
who  hold  a small  chisel  in  the  left  hand,  and  a baminer  in  the  right,  with  which  they 
cut  the  teeth  by  a repetition  -of  knocks,  giving  one  for  eiicb  tooth,  and  sluftiug  the 
chisel  along  with  the  left  baud.  The  only  relief  to  this  monotonous  occupation  is 
that  of  61ing  the  files  before  cutting  them  : this  occupies  very  little  time.  The 
cuttint^  is,  however,  the  cliief  work,  and,  of  course,  requires  a bent  posture.  It 
tires  tlie  arm  at  first.  (See  Evidence,  No.  34.) 

40.  Hair-seating  weavers  employ  girls  called  servers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  insert  seat  wenvine 

a hair  into  the  shuttle-wand  for  each  weft.  It  is  done  sitting,  and  by  stooping 

forward  each  time  the  shuttle-wand  is  passed  through  the  warps  to  receive  it.  The 
body  is  therefore  constantly  moved  backwards  and  forwards  It  is  injurious  to 
health,  because  there  is  an  inhalation  of  fine  dust,  and  a bent  posture.  (See 
Witness,  No.  25.) 

41.  Type-founding  employs  a few  children.  The  j^oungest  break  off  the  refuse 
part  or  stalk  of  the  type,  after  it  is  cast ; the  next  oldest  “ set  up,”  viz.  arrange  the 
tjpe  in  single  rows  on  a stick  ; and  the  elder  ones  set  up  the  single  rows  in  pages. 

42.  Ne^le-Factories  employ  no  children  in  grinding,  which  requires  dexterity  in 
turning  the  needles  wliilst  applied  to  the  stone  ; the  cuiUlreu  are  employed  in  I’ub- 
bing  or  putting  them  into  papers,  and  some  of  the  elder  ones  in  diTiliog  the  eyes, 
irbich  is  easily  done  by  machineiy. 

43.  Button-maJi'ers  employ  cbiklren  to  (hill  the  holes  in  the  buttons,  which  is 
done  by  lathes,  iuid  involves  no  hml  work.  An  unpleasant  smell  arises,  however, 
from  the  preparation  of  the  bones,  reqviiring  better  ventilation. 

44.  The  following  are  processes  iu  which  young  persons  are  more  or  less  em- 
ployed, but  no  children ; — 

45.  Silver  Plating  and  Silver  Plate  Manufacture. — ^Tbis  branch  of  employ-  Silver-plating, 
ment  does  not  involve  any  severe  or  injurious  work  for  young  persons.  There  are 

various  processes.  One  of  the  most  laborious  is  that  of  “raising,”  which  is  per- 
formed by  placing  a sheet  of  the  metal  on  a stake,  or  sort  of  anvil,  holding  it  and 
turning  it  about  ^vith  the  left  hand,  and  hammering  it  with  a mallet  with  the  right 
band.  It  is  by  this  means  tliat  dish-covers  are  made  concave.  This  is  done  sitting. 

They  next  hammer  it  all  over  ^rith  a small  hammer.  Tliere  is  nothing  very 


fatiguing  in  tliis  when  the  hours  of  work  are  not  unduly  prolonged. 
46.  Enr‘~''  ■---  ■■  - — -C  i. 


Engine-turning  is  another  process,  which  consists  of  turning  a lathe  with  a 
treddle  and  pressing  a burnishing  tool  aud  sometimes  a cutting  instrument  against 
candlesticks  or  other  cylindrical  articles.  Sometimes  this  lathe  is  turned  by  power, 
especially  for  large  articles. 

47.  Fitting  the  different  pai*ts  together  of  any  plated  or  silver  article,  and  filling 
the  mountings  with  solder,  and  fixing  them  on,  constitute  another  process  in  which 
the  blow-pipe  is  used  for  the  fusing  of  the  lead  and  tin  for  solder.  This  is  now 
done  chiefly  by  bellows  and  the  gas-lamp,  which  removes  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 

parts  of  the  trade. 

48.  Tinning,  or  covering  the  interior  of  certain  plated  articles  with  tin,  in  order 
. the  solder  adhere,  is  another  operation.  Tliis  is  done  by  heating  the  article 

either  with  the  blow-pipe  or  at  the  fire. 

40  ri,nc.: _T  ^ \ 


49,  Chasing  is  also  (lone  by  young  persons:  there  are  but  few  chasers  however, 
thf  I®  similar  to  file-cutting,  only  that  the  work  is  j 


■ r-— »B  vciy  oimaar  lo  me-cuiimg,  only  inai  tae  wont  is  placed  higher,  w 
• or  no  stooping.  They  hold  small  punches  in  their  left  hand,  and 

pve  It  little  knocks  with  their  right  hand,  which  is  held  in  an  uplifted  posture : 

This  is  tedious  work  if  they  continue  it  all  day,  but  requires  no  labour. 
oO.  Burnishing  is  done  by  women,  to  whom  girls  are  apprenticed ; it  is  merely 
8 operation  of  polishing  the  plate  when  finished,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  it  with 
Srio^^  l^urnishera  held  between  the  fingers.  This  is  also  sedentary  and  not 
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51.  Britannia  Metal  Manufacture. — ^The  processes  in  which  the  greatest  num 
her  of  young  persons  are  employed  are  buffing  and  rubbing.  Buffing  is  done  br 
pressing  the  article  to  be  polished  against  the  buff  or  wheel,  which  is  dressed 
rottenstone  and  oil.  The  buff  is  turned  by  power,  and  the  buffer  may  either  stand 
or  sit  at  pleasure.  This  work  is  rather  tiring,  but  is  perfonned  only  by  the  older 
class  of  youths  and  girls.  There  is  a disagreeable  smell  arising  from  the  compp. 
sition  with  which  the  buff  or  wheel  is  dressed.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  rroj 
together. 

52.  Rubbing  is  performed  by  girls,  who  are  generally  apprenticed  to  older  women, 
and  who  work  in  numbers  together,  and  who  are  merely  employed  by  piece-work 
to  rub  the  ai’ticles,  when  made,  with  rottenstone,  oil,  and  soft  soap. 

53.  Soldering  is  done  with  the  mouth  blow- pipe,  and  is  somewhat  unwholesome- 
scarcely  half  the  time,  however,  of  the  workmen  is  occupied  in  this  process,  as  they 
help  also  to  file  and  fit  the  different  parts  together.  One  of  the  young  men  em- 
ployed at  this  work  stated  that  he  spit  up  a bit  of  soot  every  now  and  then,  which 
relieved  his  cliest ; but  that  those  who  had  not  strong  constitutions  would  he  liable 
to  be  injured  by  it. 

54.  Casting  the  spoons  is  another  operation  in  which  young  people  are  sometimes 
employed,  but  not  frequently,  or  in  great  numbers.  It  consists  merely  in  filling  the 
inould.s  with  the  melted  metal  with  the  ladle.  The  room  in  which  they  work  is 
necessarily  hot,  and  in  summer  would  be  oppressive. 

55.  Screw  Factory. — ^The  hardest  operation  performed  in  this  work  is  that  of 
cutting  the  nick  in  the  head  of  the  screw.  The  machine  in  which  the  screw  is 
placed  for  the  purpose  is  very  complicated.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  nick 
is  cut  by  a sort  of  circular  saw  turned  by  power.  Each  screw  is  put  in  with  the 
baud,  and  pressed  gainst  the  saw  by  means  of  a handle  or  lever,  which  is  lifted  up 
by  the  left  knee.  Tiie  saw  has  also  to  be  continually  scraped  with  a piece  of  wood. 
The  posture  of  the  girls  who  do  this  work  is  so  constrained  that  they  become 
crooked  in  a short  time  after  working  at  it.  They  are  bent  half  double,  and  at  the 
same  time  twisted  by  the  action  of  the  knee. 

.56.  The  other  processes  consist  chiefly  in  cutting  the  threads  of  tlie  screw  in 
lathes,  by  pushing  a sort  of  chisel  against  the  screw,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
power.  It  is  not  very  laboriotis  work ; it  is  done  in  an  easy  standing  posture. 

57.  In  rolling  hon  the  heated  bar  is  placed  by  the  adult  workmen  between  the 
j-ollers,  imd  guided  in  its  course  as  it  is  drawn  from  him  by  the  roller.  The  lad 
stands  on  the  other  side  and  receives  tlie  roll  as  it  advances  towai-ds  him.  Both 
hold  it  w'ith  large  forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  it  has  passed  through 
the  lad  has  to  lift  it  up,  and  pass  it  over  the  top  of  the  frame-work,  in  which  the 
rollers  revolve,  far  enough  for  a man  to  seize  and  draw  it  buck  again.  I consider 
this  very  hard  and  hot  work. 

58.  There  will  be  nearly  as  many  lads  under  18  as  above  that  age  employed  in 
this  process,  but  the  aggregate  number  is  comparatively  small  in  Sheffield.  Tiie 

• labour  in  this  operation  consists  in  liftiDg  the  rod  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame  (often 
a height  of  above  two  feet)  when  it  has  passed  through  the  roller.  When  the  iron 
passes  through  at  first  it  is  short  and  thick,  and  the  whole  weight  of  it  has  to  1m 
lifted  up ; the  whole  body  is  exerted  and  acts  as  a lever  to  lift  the  weight;  there  is 
also  of  necessity  a great  strain  on  the  arms. 

59.  In  neither  For^s  nor  Tilts  are  any  number  of  young  persons  under  1# 
employed  together.  There  will  be  perhaps  one  or  at  most  two  in  each  tilt  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  en-ands  and  little  jobs,  but  not  in  any  part  of  the  trade  or  pro* 
cess  itself.  The  strikers  at  forges,  which  is  the  secondary  occupation,  require  grent 
strength  to  wield  the  hammer.  Youths  are  not  strong  enough. 

60.  In  nail  making  very  few  are  employed  for  the  same  reason. 

61.  In  Eownc/riear  young  persons  are  employed,  first,  as  servers  or  assistants  tu 
the  men  in  throwing  up  sand  with  a shoveh  or  in  riddling  or  in  throwing  the  san“ 
into  heaps  together,  with  a variety  of  odd  jobs. 

62.  hi  casting,  they  also  learn  to  pack  the  sand  round  the  models,  and  'vben 
they  are  sufficiently  expert,  to  form  the  moulds  entirely  themselves.  In  ah 
there  is  great  variety  of  posture  and  labour,  and  any  great  exei-tion  ofbody  is  never 
continuous. 

63.  Youths  under  18  are  seldom  allowed  to  bring  tlie  metal  from  the  capoisS' 
where  it  is  melted,  or  to  pour  it  into  the  moulds  ; this  is  men's  work. 

64.  When  the  cast  is  turned  out  of  the  mould,  the  heated  sand  emits  a 
able  smoke,  which  requires  a lofty  roof  and  good  ventilation  to  cui-ry  it  off  and  le 
der  it  innoxious  to  health.  There  is  also  sometimes  a sulphureous  effluvium  irom 
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4;«n<  nl<;o  Iiui-tful,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  frequent  or  powerful  Trades  op 
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to  do  naiin  to  health.  

65  The  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  process  performed  by  young  persons  is  that  Rei>crt  by 
of  coWring  the  face  of  the  models  over  with  charcoal-dust,  which  renders  it  impos-  ®y”*®"** 
sibleto  preserve  cleanliness  either  of  face  or  hands. 

66.  Lads  are  also  employed  in  bolding  pieces  of  sheet-kon  to  be  sheared.  Other 
ea>v  jobs  generally  accompany  the  work  of  lads  in  rolling-mills,  in  filing  small  cast- 
iij(4  smooth,  which  they  do  by  fixing  the  castings  in  vices  placed  on  benches  of  a 
ciMvenient  height,  and  simply  filing  them.  Of  course  the  labour  in  this  process 
Bjav  be  made  either  light  or  heavy  at  pleasure,  but  little  is  done  in  Sheffield. 

67  Fitting  is  a branch  of  the  stove  and  grate  manufacture,  in  which  a few  young  Fitting  stoves, 
hands  are  employed.  They  have  to  bore  holes  with  drills,  to  file,  and  fit,  and  screw  grates.  Stc. 
tooetber  the  different  parts  of  grates,  &c.  The  boring  and  filing  are  both  laljorious 
if  lone  to  excess ; but  in  this,  as  in  every  process  where  there  is  constant  intermis- 
sion of  hard  work  and  variety  of  posture  tuicl  motion,  the  fatigue  does  not  equal  the 
mosttriflincr  work  in  which  the  jwsture  is  constrained  and  the  process  unchanging. 

68.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  man  who  writes  for  eight  liovirs  in  one  pos- 
ture will  be  more  tired  than  he  who  makes  grates  for  twelve.  Where  physical 
exertion  is  conjoined  xvith  constraint  and  sameness  of  posture,  of  coimse  the  greatest 
fstigue  will  ensue:  of  tlois,  edge-tool  grinding  is  an  instance,  in  which  the  hours  of 
iulwur  ai-e  necessaidly  shorter,  I believe,  than  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  trades  of 
StefBeld. 

69.  Glass-polishing  is  a process  veiy  like  glazing.  It  is  done  by  bolding  the  glass 
agJUQSt  a wheel  turned  by  power.  It  is,  however,  done  standing  and  at  “public 
akeels.”  There  is  no  great  fatigue  attending  it. 


V. — State  op  the  Place  of  Work. 

70.  Tbe  haftiug  or  cutlers’  shops  are  in  general  tolerably  airy  and  healthy,  and 
as  coals  are  cheap,  well  enough  protected  from  damp.  (See  answer  to  query  16  of 
Mr.  Moorhouse.) 

71.  Many  grinding-wlieels  are  too  close.  They  require  a thorough  draft  to 
earrj-  off  tbe  dust,  and  much  of  the  increased  rmiiealthiriess  of  gi-indiug  is  oxving  to 
tbe  more  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  at  the  town  wheels.  Cleanliness  is  of  course 
oat  of  the  question ; and  nearly  equally  so  in  all  the  Sheffield  ti-ades.  The  hair- 
seating,  as  well  as  the  bone-button  factories,  are  close  and  ill  ventilated,  and  in 
krtli  tliere  is  an  unpleasant  odour. 

VI. — Accidents. 

72.  There  is  little  liability  to  accidents  in  any  of  the  trades  requiring  child-labour 
^Sheffield  except  grinding.  These  occur  from  the  breaking  of  the  stones  and 
iromtlie  children  getting  caught  in  the  bands. 

73, 1 was  present  in  a grinding-room  in  a “Wheel”  ,at  Grimsthorp,  near  Sheffield,  ^ccuienfs  inci- 
wica  the  men  began  shouting  throughout  tbe  building,  and  suddenly  knocked  the  denta-t  to  grinders. 
MUDS  off  their  stones  to  stop  them.  The  en^e  was  going  too  fast,  and  they  said 
^ another  minute  some  stones  would  have  been  broken,  and  probably  some  lives 
Mve  been  lost.  The  safety  of  the  grinders  is  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  engineer. 

fk  The  danger  has  been  lessened  by  a new  mode  of  fixing  the  stones  which 
pi^s  and  partly  encloses  them  laterally. 

<5.  Accidents  are  moreover  likely  to  arise,  and  sometimes  occ\ir  to  the  children 
a the  bands  which  run  along  the  floor  horizontally  from  the  main  Shalt  to  the 
j,  es.  Air  Thomas  Turner,  formerly  a grinder,  says  “ there  are  many  accidents 
and  the  bands  catching  the  boys.  Often  broken  legs  owing 
"ti  t Hanimond,  Prior,  and  Webstci*,  scissor-grinders,  are  of  opinion 

chudren  ai*e  liable  to  accidents  at  the  wheels,  but  which  arise  from  ceire- 
^ » ^od  that  nothing  beyond  prudence  can  be  done  to  prevent  them.” 
lid*  at  a different  conclusion  as  regards  the  horizontal  bands,  and  which 

done  jttst  as  well  brought  down  from  the  ceiling,  as  they  are  sometimes 

jjj  1 ® ®dge-tool  xvheels,  by  means  of  counter-shafts,  or  from  the  floor  upwai-ds. 

titanufacturer  of  Plathersage,  corroborates  this  vie\v,  and  is  of  opinion 
e cause  of  accidents  may  be  obviated. 

C 
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IE  ^™ost  incredible  recklessness  of  life  as  well  as  of  safety  seems  I 

HEmEu.  grinders  themselves,  and  I found  no  active  desire  to  adopt  or  to  favou 

Report  by  improvement  or  alteration.  ^ ^ 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  ^8.  Au  apprentice  to  a grinder,  living  near  Sheffield,  told  me  in  the  presen 

two  or  three  witnesses,  that  " he  believed  tlieir  love  for  beer  was  the  main  i'/>  ** 
why  the  grinders  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  flues  to  preserve  theii-  heaW 
They  preferred  spending  their  money  in  drink.” 

79.  Another  witness  informed  me  that  “ anything  which  tended  to  lengtlien  (li» 
lives  of  the  grinders  would  be  disliked  by  themselves,  as  tending  to  spoil  the  tra^ 
by  enlarging  the  supply  of  labour.”  Incredible  as  this  appears  it  is  not  nnliL- 1 
to  be  the  case.  (See  Witness,  No.  29.) 


VII. — Holidays. 

80.  On  Shrove-Tuesday  there  is  a’liaJf-holiday. 

At  Easter  from  two  half  to  two  whole  holidays. 

At  Whitsuntide  the  same. 

At  the  summer  fair,  two  half-holidays. 

At  the  November  fair  the  same,  and  often  more. 

At  Chi-istmas  from  four  to  eight  days. 

81.  Every  Monday  is  a sort  of  holiday,  hut  not  always  so  to  the  hafters’  boys. 
The  only  time  the  children  have  for  play  is  at  dinner-time,  and  in  the  evenings  a 
summer,  if  their  work  is  over  soon  enough,  and  if  they  are  not  too  tired  to  play, 


VIII. — Hiring  and  Wages 

82.  The  children  are  hired  by  or  apprenticed  to  the  adult  workmen.  In  tie 
haftiug  line  they  are  hired  at  from  2a-.  to  6s.  per  week.  lu  other  trades  they  re 
apprenticed.  The  journeyman  the  entii’e  control  over  his  apprentice,  and 
pays  him  a few  pence  per  week  till  he  is  15  or  16,  when  he  receives  from  a shilliaj 
to  two  or  three,  according  to  his  age,  the  master  deriving  the  entire  profit  of  his 
apprentice’s  labour. 

83.  In  some  cases,  especially  among  the  file-cutters,  a condition  is  made  thatfhe 
apprentice  shall  have  the  produce  of  all  the  work  he  does,  after  a given  task  or 
amount  for  Ms  master  shall  have  been  iinislied.  Sometimes  the  apprentice  era- 
tinues  with  his  parents,  but  this  does  not  often  happen.  In  such  cases  a sum  is 
agreed  on  as  an  equivalent  and  paid  to  the  parents ; sometimes  thii’d  parties  u* 
paid  by  tlie  master  to  board  his  apprentice.  (See  Evidence  of  Witness,  No.  21.) 


IX.— Treatment  and  Care. 


84.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the  master  with  whom  tbe  c^ 

works.  Generally  speaking  the  laboiu-  of  the  child  is  enforced  by  the  conviction  a 
the  child’s  mind  that  work  is  less  painful  than  blows.  At  the  same  time  ^ ^ 

vinced  that  there  is  no  great  amount  of  ill  usage  of  tlie  children,  unless  by  the  soM 
cutlers.  1 do  not  think  inhumanity  is  a common  vice  among  the  Sheffield  won* 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  their  vdees,  are  generally  far  from  bad  hearted.^ 

85.  No  other  care  m taken  of  the  children  when  they  have  iinished  their 

than  that  of  giving  them  their  supper  and  sending  them  to  bed.  The  evidence 
the  children  is  throughout  divested  of  any  serious  complaint  of  ill  treatment, n 
do  they  admit  much  fatigue.  , ^ 

86.  Cases  of  over- working  and  of  insufficient  food  usually  occm*  througfl 
povexty  of  the  employer.  A master  may  cease  to  have  work  and  is 

Keep  Lis  apprentice.  These  are  chiefly  the  cases  which  come  before  the  map 
trates  as  a ground  for  breaking  indentures. 


87.  Out  of  live  children  apprenticed  to  file-cutters  four*  said 
got  plenty  to  eat,  and  three  did  not  find  their  work  too  hard.  Two 


tiring;,  so  much  so  that  they  had  often  no  appetite  left  for  supper,  on 
especially  ; both  these  were  12  years  old  j one,  who  was  apparently  a 
smd  that  he  did  not  work  so  long  as  others,  only  about  seven  hours, 
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V liarder.  On  questioning  him  further  I found  that  he  bad  been  beaten  twice  Traussof 

'a  16  months.  Ail  five  had  meat  for  dinner  generally,  and  dined  with  their  Shb^ld. 

*ters  Six  hoys  emplo3’ed  as  grinders  gave  a favourable  account  of  their  general  Report  by 
r^meiit  •,  one  only  said  he  was  overworked.  All  looked  strong  and  healthy,  for  O.  Symons,  Es 
!h’- devastating  trade  never  takes  effect,  or  at  least  appears  to  do  so,  on  the  health 
after  20  vears  of  age.  All  these  were  casually  questioned. 

' fc-8  I would  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  Nos.  13,  21. 34,  72, 

103  and  104  for  different  testimony  as  to  usage,  and  also  to  that  of  the  entire  num- 
Ijer  of  the  children. 


X. — Physical  Conditiok. 


&9  In  external  appearance  I think  the  children  in  Sheffield  are  undersized 
rather  than  sickly  or  ill-formed  ; but  so  in  my  opinion  are  the  population.  I per- 
ceive little  bad  conformation.  Altogether  they  ajjpear  a race  who  have  suffered 
general  physical  deterioration  from  hard  labour,  from  a.  smoky  atmosphere,  and 
^froin  intemperance  ; but  generally  spealdng  I sLoidd  saytliat  these  appearances 
are  more  observable  in  manhood  than  cbildlxood. 

90.  Even  the  grinders,  till  21  or  23,  are  generally  a healthy  class  ; and  I have 
seen  several  robust  youths  who  have  been  grinding  four  or  five  years.  The  disease 
does  not  tell  till  they  are  men ; in  fact  I think  they  look  healthier  and  stronger  than 
the  hafters  and  file-cutters. 

91.  The  screw-making  process  distorts  the  body,  but  it  is  to  be  superseded  by 
other  machinery.  (.See  Witness,  No.  119.) 

92.  Food  and  clothing  are,  generally  speaking,  ample  for  health  and  wiirmth, 

but  there  are  many  exceptions  in  had  times  like  these. 

93.  Cleanliness’  is  universally  deficient.  Sheffield  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most 


towns  I ever  saw.  There  are  a quantity  of  small  forges  without  high 
vs.  The  town  is  also  very  liillv,  and  the  smoke  ascends  the  streets  instead 


chimneys.  The  town  is  also  very  hilly,  and  the  smoke  ascends  the  streets  instead 
of  leating  them-  It  is  usual  for  children  to  wash  before  they  go  to  bed,  but  not 
universal,  and  their  bodies  imbibe  continual  dust  and  grime.  One  cannot  be  long 
in  the  town  without  experiencing  the  necessary  inhalation  of  soot,  which  accumu- 
lates on  the  lungs,  and  its  baneful  effect  is  experienced  by  all  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  There  are,  however,  numbers  of  persons  in  Sheffield  who  think  the 
smoke  healthy. 

94.  The  amount  of  sickness  is  decidedly  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tiy.  Epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  arc  common  and  fatal.  I believe  the  drain- 
age to  he  generally  but  not  uniformly  good.  The  air  is  naturally  excellent.  I beg 
to  refer  on  all  these  points  to  the  evidence  of  four  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
medical  men  in  Sheffield,  Nos.  23  to  26. 


95.  The  following  tables  of  disease  and  mortality  I Imve  collated  from  data  with 
wbicli  1 have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Crossland  and  BIr.  Slater,  the  Superintendent- 


96.  The  small  mortality  in  the  agricultural  paidsh  of  Handsworth,  couti-asted 
that  resulting  from  the  intemperance  and  atmosphere  of  the  town,  is  very 
sinking. 


following  toble  gives  the  disea.ses  of  which  2707  deaths  in  1839,  and 
4li  m 1840  wei'e  tlie  results,  classified  in  half  years  to  show  the  fluctuations  in 
allhiness.  It  comprises  the  registration  district  of  Sheffield  township,  Atter- 
Brightside,  and  Handsworth.* 


to  extend  these  details  over  the  whole  parish  of  Sheffield  because  there  are 
districts,  and  there  are  disparities  in  the  returns  from  each  which  do  not  allow 
B easily  blended.  They  extend,  however,  over  a populaUon  of  94,000  in  the  parish  alone. 
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1339. 

1840. 

Biseue. 

First  Hair 
Year. 

Second 

Uainrear. 

Total 

Fiftt  Half 
Year. 

ToW. 

Accidents  . . 

f>8 

69 

127 

86 

— 

Apoplexy 

14 

7 

21 

16 

11 

27 

Asthma 

21 

80 

51 

26 

Abscess 

2 

Consumption 

184 

98 

232 

264 

IIS 

3*7 

201 

44 

17 

ConTubions 

122 

106 

22S 

107 

Croup 

17 

IS 

35 

24 

20 

Chihlliirth 

9 

22 

31 

9 

Cancer 

2 

Chicken  Pox 

Cholera 

Cramp  in  Stomach  . 

Debility 

75 

106 

241 

57 

45 

Decay  ofNature  .... 

6D 

70 

139 

78 

94 

Deniition 

49 

70 

119 

38 

Dropsy 

2!t 

32 

55 

34 

36 

„ oF  the  Head  . 

22 

32 

54 

36 

28 

64 

„ ol  the  Chest . 

Disease  of  the  Liver  . 

is 

13 

26 

9 

14 

„ of  the  Heart 

8 

14 

22 

7 

13 

„ of  the  Bladder  . 

,,  of  the  Spine  . 

4 

i 

of  the  Womb  . 

1 

t,  of  the  X^ess  . . 

2 

Delirium  Tremeus  . 

2 

Diabetes 

2 

Decline* 

9S 

Erysipelas 

7 

2 

Fever,  Brain 

i4 

i4 

IS  Scarlet  .... 

G1 

352 

413 

96 

20 

116 

Typhus  .... 

26 

22 

48 

16 

18 

34 

,1  Common  .... 

19 

19 

24 

14 

83 

,,  in  the  Head  . 

„ Milk 

1 

Fits 

1 

Oruvet 

3 

3 

Hernia 

i 

1 

Hoopins  Coueh  .... 

126 

19 

i45 

4 

12 

16 

intlanimalion  of  the  Biain  . 

68 

49 

117 

4R 

43 

98 

,»  of  Uie  Lungs  . 

98 

73 

171 

76 

71 

UT 

,»  of  the  Chest  . 

41 

43 

84 

24 

24 

43 

„ of  the  Bowels  . 

56 

47 

103 

33 

70 

1C8 

,,  of  the  Windpipe 

2 

2 

„ of  the  Bladder  . 

i 

1 

Jaundice 

5 

i 

6 

3 

3 

6 

Locked  Jaw 

1 

1 

Leprosy 

1 

1 

Measles 

5 

5 

2 

7 

Marasmus 

1 

1 

Paralysis 

16 

10 

26 

7 

19 

26 

Pleurisy 

4 

3 

7 

Premature  Birth  .... 

11 

5 

16 

Rheumatism 

3 

3 

Rupture  of  Blood  Vessel 

1 

1 

Small  Pox 

Scrofula 

12 

4 

16 

6 

155 

161 

I 

Thrush 

4 

8 

Tumour 

3 

Ulcer 

3 

4 

Diseases  not  paiticularised  . 

59 

25 

it 

2,707 

C 

17 

23 

2,4tl 

98.  Tile  ages  at  which  these  deaths  occurred  were  as  follows,  iu  the  registratw® 
district  of  Shefheld,  comprising  Sheffield  township,  Attercliffe,  Brightside,  « 
Handsworth ; — 


Brathi 
Years,  under 
1 Year. 

1 to  9 
Years. 

2 to  S 

i to 

10  to 
20. 

30  to 
30. 

30  to 
40. 

40to 

90. 

00  to 
00. 

60  to 
70. 

70  to 
80. 

BO  to 
90. 

goto 

104. 

1639  629 

IS40  639 

375 

23? 

443 

284 

218 

134 

135 

151 

182 

166 

154 

155 

115 

172 

143 

147 

159 

164 

108 

112 

45 

46 

1 

5 

* Included  in  Consum^tioam  1830. 
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99  In  the  parish  of  Handswortli  (included  in  the  above)  the  deaths  were  as  fol-  Trades  op 
lows  in  the  year  1840.  Handswoith  is  a country  district : — Shkppield. 

Report  by 


Ye*r. 

3- 

1 to 
2. 

5 to 
10. 

to  to 
30. 

20  to 
.SO. 

30to 

40. 

40  to 
60. 

SOto 

a,. 

60  to 
70. 

roto 

so. 

SO  to 
90. 

SOto 

100. 

1840 

16 

3 

6 

2 

6 1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

100.  Analytical  Table  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  both  the  Registration  Districts 
of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  Slat  of  De- 
cember, 1840.  Signed  George  Crosslaud  and  Benjamin  Slater,  Superintendent 


Bepstrars. 


PfO. 

Births.  ^ 

Doiitbs. 

DlHRlCT,  OR  Divmioh. 

belile 

t! 

, . 

P 

1 

2 

5 

10 

20 

30 

40 

so 

60 

70 

80 

90& 

■3s 

*-•3 

to 

to 

tu 

to 

to 

up. 

iS'K 

s 

E 

S 

£ 

5- ' 

5 

4U 

80 

»d». 

SBtfmu)  RsoisTUArioH 

i 

52' 

1 

489 

247 

242 

478 

271 

207 

120, 

75 

56 

25 

32 

32 

35 

23 

27 

21 

6 

1 

Tswstlup  of  Sbftiield  . . 

'9,000 

1311 

046 

666 

1031 

571 

4C3 

278, 

130 

120 

46 

03 

73 

63 

OS 

.59 

61 

SI 

15 

2 

11,600 

IQl 

sr 

75 

lOB 

55 

S3 

30| 

10 

9 

3 

5 

6 

e 

u 

7 

13 

5 

3 

4,601 

77 

3- 

41 

.61 

25 

26 

19; 

1 

{ 

3 

( 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

9,90( 

n 

1> 

2i 

12 

1! 

g 

1 

! 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

SctXlUU.  BtERlOW  RsOig* 

0.600 

n- 

06 

43 

49 

87 

IS 

5 

,5 

.3 

2 

1 

i 

3 

3 

7 

1,60( 

2 

i 

16 

. 

i 

I 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Ntttoo,'  >a  Doibynhire  . 

15 

17 

2- 

10 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

[ 

2109 

100 

1U4 

151 

SI 

1 09 

410 

17 

108 

71 

j 104j  05 

88 

loa 

85 

04 

'1.3 

24 

1 

XI. — Moral  Condition. 

101.  The  evidence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attests  a melancholy  amount  of  Morals, 
immorality  among  the  children  of  the  working  classes  of  Shellield,  and  especialiy 
among  young  persons. 

103.  Its  proximate  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  had  example  of  the  parents ; in 
me  general  neglect  of  religious  instruction  ; and  in  the  prevalence  of  vicious  in- 
^cnces  and  corrupting  associations  to  which  the  children  are  peculisuly  exposed 
k their  close  iutennixture  with  elder  youths  aiid  men  while  at  'worlc.  In  all  the 
k-heffield  trades  employing  any  large  number  of  children,  they  work  much  closer 
togeffier,  and  have  therefore  more  meaus  of  conversation  than  in  any  of  the  cotton, 
wooUeu,  or  flax  factories. 

103.  The  convei’sation  which  a child  is  compelled  to  listen  to  for  several  houi-s 
together  would  inevitably  blunt  the  moral  feeling  and  debase  the  mind  even  of  a 
f educated  child.  Tlie  effect  i.s  of  course  far  more  fatal  on  a class 

0 chddren  who  are  for  the  most  part  divested  of  religious  culture,  aud  who  have 
often  had  little  else  but  bad  example  before  tlieir  eyes  from  theii-  cradles 
upwards.  ^ ^ 


EcebMU  P'*"**’®®  entirely  apart  from  Sheflleld  ami  out  of  ihe  pHi'ish  of  SliefficIJ. 

“wtennexerto  hU*  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  The  SuperinLendent  Registrar  of  the  EcclesaU  dis- 


Number  of  lufomiant#  of  duthe  who  wrote  their  own  names 

Kcclusnll 

Bierlow. 

Nether 

Uallani. 

Upper 
IXaUam  and 
Dure. 

Norton. 

66 

30 

39 

" n madt)  marks  . . . 

ISS 

74 

Total  . . . 

540 

1C2 

60 

54 
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Tbadbsop  104.  Attendance  at  places  of  worsliip  is  by  no  means  a practice  with  the  vouth 
Smsmatp.  gi,e£[^eld;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  exception  when  it  occurs. 

Report  by  105.  I believe  the  vice  prevalent  among  the  cliildren,  and  especially  amoii?  tlie 

J.  C.  Stfmont,  Esii.  intervene  between  childhood  and  manhood,  is  materially  aggravated  b 

Sheffield  by  that  system  of  letting  out  children  to  individual  workmen,  whether 
apprenticed  or  not,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  parental  control  at  an  ace 
rt'hen  it  is  most  essentially  needed.  It  i-emoves  moral  suhordination,  gives  indei^. 
dencc  wthout  the  means  of  self-government,  and  surrenders  the  child  up  a victim  to 
his  uninformed  mind  and  undisciplined  piussions. 

106.  Both  as  regards  habits,  hours,  education,  ami  religious  instruction,  children 
are  tlieir  own  masters  before  14  years  of  age  in  the  generality  of  instances  through- 
out  tl^e  industrial  community.  A remarkable  instance  of  the  desire  for  inde^n- 
dence  among  them  is  given  by  witness.  No.  41,  who  names  the  fact,  that  those  who 
ai-e  not  bound  apprentices  will  abet  and  aid  others  who  are,  to  get  their  indentures 
broken. 

107.  Socialism  lias  been  rife  at  Sheffield ; and  this,  added  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  infant  independence,  has  peculiarly  corrupted  that  most  influential  clas 
who  are  from  13  to  18  years  old.  one  peculiarly  prone  to  imbibe  errors  agreeable 
to  tlie  passions,  and  one  which  mainly  biases  and  moulds  the  minds  of  childi'en.wbo 
generally  follow  elder  youths  as  standards  of  opinion  and  models  of  manliness.  I 
regard  this  as  by  ffir  the  most  debased  and  debasing  class  in  Sheffield. 

108.  On  all  these  points  I am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  lengthened  remarlcs 
by  the  body  of  evidence  I have  the  honour  to  transmit.  To  the  deposition  of  the 
venerable  and  respected  vicar,  and  to  the  results  of  his  long  experience  and  obser- 
vation I need  not  direct  your  attention.  From  the  eviSeuce  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Livesey,  the  Rer'.  I\Ir.  Parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  Wesleyan  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Henly,  you  will  likewise  derive  painful  testimony  to  the  several  evils 
I Imve  named,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  immorality  among  the  juvenile  population 
of  Sheffield.  I\Ir.  Parker,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  magistrates  of  lire  district, 
has  also  given  his  official  attestation  to  a large  amount  of  criminality,  although,  as 
he  justly  observes,  tliere  are  a numerous  body  of  artisans,  especially  those  of  a more 
advanced  age,  who  are  as  respectable  as  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

109.  The  population  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  results  from  this 
fact,  that  the  young  form  si  far  larger  proportion  of  it  than  in  communities  of  a 
slower  growth.  The  vicious  influence  of  one  had  person  is  more  powerful  than 
the  counteracting  effect  of  half-a-dozen  Avell-coiulucted  persons,  and  hence  it  is,  I 
conceive,  that  vice  so  often  increases  in  large  towns  in  a greater  ratio  than  popu- 
lation, and  seems  almost  to  set  at  nought  the  means  taken  for  its  suppression. 

110.  If  vice  increases  in  Sheffield  the  blame  as.siiredly  rests  not  on  the  clergy. 
Few  towns  are  blessed  w'ith  so  pious  or  active  a ministry.  It  is  not  for  waoUf 
exertion  on  their  parts  ii  the  churches  and  chapels  are  unfilled  and  the  schook 
swiiitily  attended  ; and  this  remark  applies  ahso  to  pait  of  the  Wesleyan  and  some 
other  religious  denominations. 

111.  I would  particularly  refer  you  to  further  evidence  on  the  vices  of  tbe 
children  and  youths  of  Sheffield  from  the  witnesses,  Nos.  9,  11,  21,  22, 26,  and 
27 ; hut  more  particularly  to  that  of  the  working  chtsses  themselves.  The  remarks 
inadeby  witnesses.  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  89, and  103;  and  by  the  female 
witnesses.  Nos.  65  and  66,  ^vill  prove  that  statements,  made  by  those  in  a higber 
sphere,  can  arise  from  no  class  prejudice,  which  are  so  sti-ongly  correborated  by 
ai-tisans  themselves. 

112.  There  is  a very  excellent  society  here,  termed  the  “Bettering  Society, 
each  lady  belonging  to  it  having  a district  assigned  to  her  in  which  to  visit  the  poor. 
I received  evidence  from  some  of  these  ladies,  but  under  a promise  not  to  di- 
vulge their  names:  their  evidence  will  be  found  under  the  Nos.  14, 15, 

1 1 . The  last  of  these  ladies  gives  a more  iavourahle  account  of  the  morals  of  the 
children  of  the  district  she  visits.  She  has  but  recently  undertaken  it.  There  are 
whole  streets  in  some  parts  of  the  town  which  the  ladies  have  found  it  imposaWe 
to  visit,  from  the  annoyances  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  them. 

113.  From  other  equally  credible  witnesses,  but  who  for  obvious  reasons 
do  not  permit  the  publication  of  their  names,  I have  learned  that  prostituUon 
amongst  young  married  women  is  very  common  at  Sheffield  whilst  their  bus* 
bauds  are  at  work.  They  are  usually  the  least  employed  of  any  branch  or  class  o 
females. 
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114.  Habits  of  drinking  begin  at  an  early  age,  and  the  evidence  might  have  Trijjbs  op 

been  doubled  which  attests  the  early  commencement  of  scKual  and  promiscuous  SHEPnat-p. 

intercourse  among  boys  and  girls. 

11.5.  Tlieir  habit  of  frequenting  beer-shops  together  is  strong  proof  of  the  fact.  *'• 

As  relates  to  all  such  depraving  practices  and  induences  I would  particularly  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  the  active  and  experienced  superintendent  of  the  police,  Mr.  Rayuor, 

(Xo  11.)  and  to  the  police  officers,  (No.  12,)  aud  likewise  to  that  of  Mr.  Cross- 
land. (No.  13,)  an<l  ofnn  experienced  witness  (No.  105). 

116.  With  regard  to  the  morals  of  female  workers  I fear  that  their  employment  Momi*  of  female 
fchiefly  as  warehouse  girls  who  pack  up,  aud  dust,  and  clean  different  JU*ticles  of  manu-  workers. 

^ture)  does  not  tend  to  improve  their  morals,  or  fit  them  for  the  various  offices  of 

domestic  life.  Tlie  h^ur-seat  weavers  and  servers  have  been  especially  named  to 
me  as  a demoralised  class. 

117.  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  association  of  young  girls  with  elder  ones 
in  workshops  is  even  more  demoralising  tlian  similar  association  among  boys  and 
lads.  A minister  told  me  here  that  he  was  one  night  walking  home  with  a friend, 
and  they  were  accosted  by  two  girls,  one  of  whom  could  not  have  been  above  14 
years  old,  in  a manner  indicative  of  their  being  prostitutes.  He  immediately  went 
up  to  the  youngest  and  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  tell  him  ^vlio  she  was,  and  answer 
his  questions,  he  would  give  her  in  charge  to  the  police.  She  then  told  Iiim  that 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  take  the  course  of  life  she  had  adopted  entirely  by  the 
elder  girl  she  was  with  in  the  warehouse  where  they  were  working  together.  I 
understand  the  language  used  by  the  women  is  often  twice  as  bad  as  that  by 
the  men. 

118.  The  evidence  I have  received,  however,  as  to  the  depravity  of  young  girls 
in  ivarehouses,  &c.,  is  so  strong  that  I have  no  doubt  as  to  its  existence. 

The  language  used  in  the  streets  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact,  were  there  none 
other. 

119.  Itis  a common  amusement  of  the  lads,  and  even  of  the  younger  cUildi'en,  Sabbath-tireak«Ts. 
to  gamble  for  lialfpence  on  Sundays  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  I have  seen 

it  myself  done  m the  streets.  One  Sunday  at  about  one  o'clock  1 counted  205 
children  loitering  or  playing  as  1 walked  along  one  strcot  in  Shctfiehl  ^vbich  is 
about  500  yards  in  length.  I counted  those  who  were  near  enough  iu  the  streets 
nliich  T£n\  out  of  it ; but  I counted  none  who  were  apparently  passing  jdong,  but 
only  those  who  wero  playing  or  lounging  about.  On  ray  retmm  in,  the  evening 
1 counted  228.  The  streets  are  a common  resort  on  Sundays,  and  the  contamina- 
tion hence  arising  is  deplorable.  Dog-fightiug  is  ahso  a common  Sunday  recx-eutioii. 

But  on  all  these  points  the  evidence  2b,-eady  referred  to  is  ample. 

120.  I visited  twice,  at  night,  tlie  most  criminal  districts  at  Sheffield,  accompanied  Vn.gia.nt  and  crimi- 
by  Mr.  Raynor,  the  able  suixerintendeut  of  the  police.  We  visited  several  of  the  low  haunts, 
lodging-houses ; they  are  mainly  frequented  by  tranipers  and  vxigrants  of  every  de- 
scription, and  ai*e  chiefly  kept  by  the  Irish : 8 or  10  beds  are  crammed  together 

oa  a floor;  but  I saw  nothing  in  these  places  to  indicate  much  misery.  In  this  re- 
spect Sheffield  exhibits  a strong  contrast  to  Glasgo^v. 

121.  In  the  beer-houses  we  found  plenty  of  yoimg  people  of  both  sexe.s,  though 
at  past  11  o’clock  at  night.  We  went  into  a long  and  brilliantly  lighted  room,  of 
which  the  ceiling  was  painted  like  a bower  : benches  and  tables  were  ranged  along 
the  side  of  each  wall.  This  place,  situated  up  a dark  narrow  lane,  wjis  crowded 
mth  men  and  women,  several  of  the  latter  professed  prostitutes.  There  must  have 
been  about  100per*sons  there.  At  my  last  visit,  a.swe  were  leaving  the  room,  a groan 
WMrtised  in  compliment  of  the  police,  upon  which  Mr.  Raynor,  accompanied  by 

policeman,  returned  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  selecting  an 
j took^im,  not  Avithout  his  resisting,  out  of  the  place.  It  was  instructive 
to  observe  the  aspect  of  every  other  person  in  the  room.  So  far  from  iissistaoce, 
not  a syllable  was  uttered.  Nearly  every  man  aud  boy  there  were  probably 
^liy  of  some  theft  or  offence  of  which  the  consciousness  effectually  cowed  them, 
combers  of  these  places  where  the  workmen  spend  their  evenings. 

0 subsequent  occasion  we  visited  those  beer-shops  which  are  principally  Juvenile  beer- 

resort  of  the  younger  classes.  We  commenced  our  visits  at  about  half-past  * 
place  we  entered  there  Avere  t'vo  rows  of  Arisitors  along 
^ side  of  the  room,  amounting  to  40  or  50.  They  were  almost  entirely  boys 

D ffirig  Under  17  years  old ; but  there  wei'e  a few  girls  of  a more  advanced  age. 
boys  and  girls  were  sitting  together  ; each  boy  having,  apparently,  bis  coiu- 
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Tba-des  OP  panioii  by  his  side.  A tall  -woman,  ivitli  one  or  two  attendants,  v\'as  servina  them  witl 
KEP^hiD.  and  three  or  four  men  were  playing  on  -wind  instruments  in  a comer 

Report  by  Several  of  the  boys  were  questioned  as  to  their  ages  and  occupations.  Some  wer 
J.  C.  Symona,  Esq.  some  hafters,  and  a few  had  no  calling  which  it  was  convenient  to  nam! 

to  the  police.  Some  were  as  young  as  14,  hut  mostly  about  15  or  16  years  old 
Tlie  younger  children  do  not  usually  remain  so  late  at  these  places. 

1^.  We  visited  several  others  afterwards.  In  some  they  were  siiiging  jj 
others  dancing,  and  in  all  drinking.  In  three  successively  we  caught  them  platiw 
at  cards,  wliich  the  police  immediately  seized.  In  none  of  these  were  there  aw 
young  children ; they  consisted  chiefly  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  from  15  to  20 
and  upwards.  In  one  au  altercation  u'as  going  on  bet^veen  the  landlord  and  a 
girl  w'ho  had  been  lodging  there  with  a man  -who  brought  her  as  his  wife,  but 
whom  she  admitted  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  a day  or  two  before  they  came 
there.  She  had  been  in  service,  she  said,  at  Chesterfield,  and  declared  that  she 
bad  previously  been  respectable,  wliicli  her  appearance  corroborated.  The  man  had 
no  more  money  left,  and  had  directed  her  to  leave  her  clothes  for  the  amount  due. 
The  superintendent  told  her  she  must  not  stay  in  Sheffield. 

Beer  and  Dram-  124,  Besides  the  regular  beer-shops,  tlicre  are  several  gin  or  spiiit-shops  similar 
to  the  London  ones ; these,  of  course,  make  a show  outside.  This  is  not  the  case 
however,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  public-houses,  which  appear  much  more  like 
private  houses  externally,  at  least  at  night ; the  only  outside  indicationof  their  cha- 
racter is  a painted  window-blind,  merely  coloured  in  a pattern,  and  without  any 
letters  or  announcement  on  it.  In  these  a large  body  of  the  workmen  hahituallv 
spend  their  evenings.  The  statement  of  the  Vicar  (No.  1)  relative  totlie  increase 
of  dram-shops,  8fc.,  powerfully  confirms  these  melancholy  statements. 

T25.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  crimes  and  outrages 
of  no  ordinary  description  should  he  on  record  at  Sheffield. 

Outrages.  126.  Within  a year  of  the  time  of  my  visit  the  town  was  preserved  from  an 

organized  scheme  to  tire  and  plunder  it  merely  by  the  information  of  one  man,  and 
the  consequent  readiness  of  the  troops.  A large  body  of  men  and  boys  marched 
on  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  a very  large  quantity  of  crow’s  feet  to  lame  horses, 
pikes,  and  combustibles  were  found  on  them,  at  their  houses,  and  left  on  the  road. 
Several  were  pledged  to  fire  their  own  houses.  I name  this  as  a further  illustra- 
tion of  the  ]3erilous  ignorance  and  vice  prevailing  among  that  young  class  between 
boys  and  full-grown  men,  who  ^vere  known  to  be  among  the  chief  actors  in  these 
scenes. 

127.  Wiiilst  this  Report  was  in  the  press  an  occurrence  took  place  in  Sheflieid 
which  corroborates  the  debased  character  of  the  juvenile  classes.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  of  a girl  who,  after  lying  in  the  street  in  the  broad  day-light  for 
thi-ee  quarters  of  an  hour,  had  eventually  died  in  fits.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  who  found  her : — “ Tliomas  Wakefield,  policeman 
No.  22.  Between  two  and  three  on  Saturday  aftei'uoon,  I was  going  home  on  Division 
street,  and  was  called  back  by  a neighbour.  I was  not  on  duty,  but  in  plain  clothes, 
1 was  told  there  was  a woman  very  drunk  in  the  street,  and  the  hoys  were  taking 
very  indecent  liberties  with  her,  I went  to  the  place  and  found  her  laid  on  the 
causeway,  by  the  house  side,  with  her  petticoats  round  her  middle.  I pulled  them 
down,  and  asked  if  any  one  knew  her.”  The  following  is  from  the  summii:^  up 
of  the  coroner : — “ It  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  that  that  after  the  people  in  Dk«* 
sioti-streei  had petmitted  her  to  lie  and  be  tumbled  about  by  a crowd  of  hoys  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  she  was  then  brought  to  the  office  by  Wakefield,  wlw 
wa-s  not  then  on  duty,”  &c.  Both  these  extracts  are  from  the  Report  published  in 
the  Sheffield  Independence. 

Police  commit-  128.  The  following  is  a table  given  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  police,  of  the 
commitments  and  appreliensions  for  the  last  six  yeai-s.  Owing  to  the  inefficient 
magisterial  power  in  Sheffield,  numbers  of  the  “ disorderlies”  apprehended  are  dis- 
missed after  confinement  without  being  brought  before  the  bench ; — 
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- 

Age  of  Melee. 

Age  of  Femelee 

Totale. 

fEMStES. — (Commit- 
ments,) 

From  Apr.  to  Dec.  1834 

Under  20  Yenrs. 

From  20  to  30. 

From  30  to  50. 

"p 

% 

S 

Under  20  Years. 

i 

e 

1 

a 

£ 

4 

a 

Total  Number 
of  Males. 

Total  Number 
of  Females. 

11s 
a *1 
| = i 

E“'S 

14 

98 

28 

17 

17 

140 

34 

174 

24 

119 

85 

14 

IS 

178 

27 

205 

Diuo,  1836  . • • • 

Diuo,  1837  . ■ • • 

Ditto,  1838.  • • • 

Ditto,  1888  . . ♦ • 

29 

110 

S3 

8 

16 

4 

172 

28 

200 

34 

186 

71 

7 

19 

291 

26 

317 

100 

114 

8 

5 

16 

9 

227 

25 

252 

58 

177 

10 

2 

21 

29 

247 

50 

297 

Ditto,  1840  . • . • 

YiOUSTs.— (Commit- 
ments.) 

Froto  April,  1834  • 

9 

e 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

29 

12 

41 

30 

35 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

71 

• 11 

82 

33 

23 

7 

7 

8 

1 

65 

16 

81 

54 

55 

9 

2 

8 

17 

2 

i 

120 

28 

148 

52 

84 

6 

1 

12 

9 

L 

93 

22 

115 

Ditto,  1399  , « • 

27 

33 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1 

i 

69 

14 

83 

Ditto,  1840  • • • 

•• 

Disobdsrubs.  — (Ap- 
prehensions.) 

69 

337 

116 

7 

23 

38 

6 

2 

529 

69 

598 

170 

532 

197 

30 

15 

57 

3 

5 

929 

80 

1,009 

213 

683 

327 

55 

45 

57 

30 

14 

1,278 

146 

1,424 

nuo.  1837  . . . 

199 

777 

385 

90 

41 

82 

40 

10 

1,451 

173 

1,624 

Ditto,  1S30  . . . 

210 

715 

310 

84 

44 

S3 

39 

11 

1,319 

177 

1,496 

Ditto,  1839  . • . 

357 

787 

344 

87 

35 

105 

44 

11 

1,575 

1 195 

1,770* 

Ditto,  1840  . . • 

•• 

i ■■ 

■■ 

129.  The  following  is  a list  of  commitments  made  from  Shefl&eld  to  Wakefield 
gaol,  showing  the  proportion  of  commitments  fi-om  the  township  of  Sheffield  and 
the  out  districts.  I was  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  Mr.  Parker,  both 
acting  magistrates,  that  more  commitments  would  be  made  if  they  were  not  limited 
by  the  size  of  Wakefield  gaol.f  Many  offences  wliich  would  othenvise  deserve 
commitments  are  got  rid  of  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  &c.  Thus,  in  few  places, 
are  crimes  more  leniently  dealt  with  than  in  Sheffield  : — 


A Stateueht  of  Ihe  Number  of  FaianKERS  committed  to  the  HocaE  of  CoiiaECTioN  at  WaKEriBLo 
Jbr  Eight  Morvihs,  namely,  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  31al  of  August,  1840,  showing 
ihediBerent  Townships  in  which  the  Offences  were  committeii. 


Number  committed. 

ti 

1 

i 

P5„«. 

6-S 

1 

1 

Su 

■z 

£ 

iss 

112 

245 

59,011 

Sheffield.  1 

59 

14,279 

7 

24 

8,966 

Brightsicle  Bierlow. 

These  six  townships  com- 

17 

4,658 

Nether  Uailam. 

prise  the  parish  of  Shef- 

• • 

7 

3,741 

AUereliffe-cum-Darnell. 

field. 

1,035 

Upper  Hallam,  ^ 

Total  . 

351 

91,692 

Proportion  to  the  population 

1 6 

1 to  262. 

19 

7,911 

Dcclesfield, 

Sail^  Shrffield,  8U(  January,  1814.  A.  W._Smith. 


♦ The  by  the  Chartist  riots. 

lerrer  Wakefield  gaol  makes  the  number  commilted  from  Sheffield  far  greater, 

proportion  to  its  population,  than  from  Leeds.  1 cannot  account  for  the  discrepancy .—J.C.  S. 

D 
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Trades  0?  130.  Evidence  of  a less  unfavourable  cliaractei*  has  been  occasionally  m^gjj 

SHBFErpLD.  would  refer,  for  instance,  to  that  of  Mr.  Abraham,  the  respected  master  of  the  fir« 
Repoi-t  by  private  academy  in  Sheffield ; and  somewhat  similar  evidence  to  his  was  also  nw 
J.  C.  SymoTa,  Esq,  me  in  a private  note  by  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  of  Piirk  Grange,  as  respects  the  moah 
Favourable  facts  of  the  working  classes ; nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are  man^ 
and  evidence.  higMy  respectable  "workmen,  and  well-condncted  families  in  Sheffield.  The  hul^ 
of  the  evidence  preponderates,  however,  very  largely  that  immorality  is  lamentablr 
prevalent.  ^ 

Presentation  of  131.  Qiic  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  picture  I hast«, 

to^hen  e^5%e?8.  record,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a grateful  and  highly  creditable  feeling  on  ti>t 

part  of  a lai-ge  body  of  workmen,  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  contempdate,  propoitioned 
to  the  painful  prevalence  of  facts  of  a contrary  diameter.  ‘ “ ‘ 

132.  The  h'lessrs.  Rod»;ers,  tlie  celebrated  cutlers,  and  who,  uulike  the  generality 
of  the  manufacturers,  perform  every  part  of  the  cutlery  manufacture  under  their  own 
roof,  received,  just  before  my  visit  to  Sheffield,  a nmgnificieut  silver  vase,  presented 
to  them  by  their  workmen  as  a testimony  of  their  respect  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  long  continued  and  uniform  kindness  they  had  received  from  their  masters.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  men  of  good  character  are  alone  employed  hy  the  Messrs. 


Rodgers.  . . . 

133.  At  Hatliersage,  Mr.  Henry  Cocker  has  taken  great  and  meritorious  painsto 
chiistianize  and  instruct  the  working  classes,  and  the  absence  of  town  vices,  and 
the  temptations  incidental  to  the  congregation  of  large  bodies,  have  materially 
aided  Mr.  Cocker’s  efforts ; and  the  state  of  morals  at  Hatliersage  is  veiy  satisfocl 
tory,  and  the  prospect  of  further  improvement  most  gratifying. 

Means  of  innocent  134.  I caunot  conclude  this  branch  of  my  Report  without  expressing  ray  cordial 
recreation.  concurrence  with  the  vi6w  taken  by  Dr.  Knight  as  well  as  by  Mr.  John  Wardle 

(Nos.  23  and  52),  of  the  desirability  of  a better  supply  of  the  means  of  innocent 
and  healthful  recreation  for  the  working  classes.  If  the  wide  chasm  which  now 
utterly  severs  the  working  from  the  upper  closes  could  be  so  far  diminished  as  at 
least  to  admit  of  there  being  common  pleasure  and  exercise  grounds  frequented  by 
both,  and  in  which  the  poor  should  see  that  the  rich,  at  least,  did  ribt  ffiun  proximi^ 
to  them  in  their  ivalks,  I am  humbly  of  opinion  that  civilization  would  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  that  the  road  ivould  be  probably  opened  for  higher  and  Cliris- 
tianizing  influences.  Most  bitterly  have  many  of  the  artisans  expressed  themselves 
to  me  ontheirvii'tualexclusion  from  p-articipation  in  the  out-door  recreations  of  the 
other  classes.  This,  and  more,  must  be  done  to  humanize  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  leaven  of  onai-ohy  and  disaffection  may  yet  work  disastrously. 

Schools  and  educa-  135.  Much  of  my  attention  and  time  was  devoted  to  the  iniiuiry  into  the  state  of 
education,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  for  the  working  classes.  Every 
facility  was  afforded  to  me  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  examination  of  the 
children. 

136.  The  numbers  of  children  on  the  hooks  at  the  different  schools  in  SheffieWj 
comprising  every  description  of  school,  was  made  the  subject  of  minute  and  accurate 
inquiry  in  1838,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sutton,  tlie  vicar,  who  favoured  me  with  the 
foUowing  result ; — 
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SraMA-RT  or  Scaooi.s  and  Scholars  in  the  Pariah  of  Shef?ield— 24lh  April,  1838. 


I Report  by 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. 


Boys.  Qirls.  Boys.  Qirls.  Boys.  &irU.  | 


Eslablished  Church — 
g Endowed  Schools  . . . • 

Evening  ditto 

IK  National  Day-Schools  . . . 17  98 

g Infant-Schools 181  125 

Ditto,  not  classed . . 

05  Established  Church  Sunclay- 

Schools* 28  32 

i2  1 Wesleyan  Day-Sehuols  . . . IG  12 

26  Ditto  Sunday  ditto  

S New  Connexion  ditto  ditto  . . 

2 Lancasterian  Day  ditto 

1 Ditto  Infant  ditto 74  40 

14  Calvinists  Sunday-Schools  . . 15  5 

1 Ditto  Day  ditto 

2 Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  ditto 

■i  Wesleyan  Association  ditto  ditto  . 5 6 

2 Baptists  ditto  ditto  

1 Ditto  Infant  Day  ditto 

2 Unitarian  Sunday  ditto 

31  Superior  Day  ditto  ....  17  18 

22  Middling  ditto 30  12 

Ditto  ditto  Evening 

27  Common  Day  ditto  ....  35  43 

Ditto  Erening  ditto 

46  Dame-Scliools 137  153 

Ditto 78  18 


930  1,383 
106  110 


1,500  1,136 
752  271  I 

2,050  1 ,804  I 
920  530 


640  500 

35  26 


536  I 655 
599  325 


137.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  existing  amount  of  education  in  Sheffield  iiinong 
the  working  classes,  I obtained  the  data  for  the  following  table,  which  I believe  to 
be  correct ; — 


Nukber  of  CniLDREM  ou  the  Books  of  the  Pontic  D.ay  and  Sabbath-Schools  in  the  entire 
Parish  of  Shcefibld,  in  December,  1840. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totol. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Endowed  Schools 

328 

79 

407 

Church  of  England 

1,622 

1,723 

3,345 

Ditto  ditto  Sabbath-SchooU  .... 

2,008 

1,893 

3,901 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

455 

245 

700 

Ditto  ditto  Babbulh-Schoola  .... 

2,053 

1,981 

4,034 

Lancasterian  . . 

560 

1,114 

Homan  Catholic  

68 

65 

133 

Ditto  ditto  Sabbath-Schools  .... 

111 

70 

181 

Independents  and  Calvinists  .... 

1,287 

1,157 

2,394 

Unitarians . 

106 

120 

226 

New  Connexion 

630 

468 

1,093 

100 

120 

280 

Pnmitive  Methodists 

9S 

76 

169 

Jdaniists 

294 

332 

626 

3,027 

2,672 

5,699 

6,692 

6,212 

12,904 

138.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  no  material  difference  has  taken  place  in  the 
of  scholars  taught  at  the  “common”  and  “ middling”  pdvate  day-schools 

since  Mr.  Sutton’s  census  was  made:  the  former'  containing  still  about  653  boys 
and  477  girls. 

139.  From  fui'ther  inquiry  1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  many  children,  not 
ongmg  to  the  working  classes,  will  be  found  in  the  common  schools  as  there 

^ working-class  children  in  the  middling  schools : so'that  if  to  the  number  in  the 
public  schools  be  added  the  total  number  in  the  “ common”  private  schools,  we 


The  National  day-scholars  are  also  Bunday-scholars. 
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“f  ™rkmg.class  childra, 

educated  m day-schools  m Sheffield.  ”* 

T 140.'  This  number  will  be  3680  boys  aud  3149  girls:  7000  will  be  1 

. ymons,  sii.  rnaximuni.  . To  these  add  the  number  in  the  mmnt-schools  who  are  abo»^tl» 
age  of  three  years,  and  whose  education  has  fairly  commenced  ; tliese  will  not  T 
above  1000  ; giving  a total  of  8000  childi-en,  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  da? 
schools^  ; 

141.  I do  hot  .reckoii'the  dame-schools,  as  they  are  merely  loose  boxes  fo 
turning  the  young  children  into  to  be  out  of  harm’s  way. 

142.  The  number  actudly  attending  the  day  and  intant-schools  falls,  howewr 
short  of  the  number  on.  the  books.  From  the  following  result  of  inquiries  whicb 
I made  personally  at  the  schools  named,  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  how  lartF^j 
deduction  must  be  made  from  the  number  on  the  books  in  order  to  ascertam'*the 
number  iu  attendance,  but  also  the  very  short  time  during  w-luch  the  children 
remain  in  school. 

143.  To  these  facts  I have  added  the  proportion  of  the  children  present  when 
each  school  was  visited,  who  could  read  and  write  fairly.  It  ought  to  be  stated 
that  the  weather  was  very  severe  when  tliese  visits  were  made,  and  that  the  j>ro- 
portion  of  those  who  could  read  imd  ivrite  would  be  probably  greater  than  when 
finer  weather  admitted  of  the  attendance  of  the  younger  and  less  instructed 
children. 


Say-ichool  statU'. 
tici. 


Avera,;e 

Xumber 

Number 

Number  who 

Names  of  the  Oajr-SehooU  viuted. 

Duily 

on  tt.a 

Durutiuu  ut  each 

present 

could  Read 

Attirnilauce. 

Bon  let. 

Child’s 

stay  ia 

foirly  vrhsa 

nirly, 

Sctiool. 

Viuted. 

Visited. 

National  School,  Carver*  i 
street,  £oyr  . . . . ' 

370 

430 

•1 

9 

216 

140 

m 

Ditto  ditto.  Girls  .... 

350 

380 

1 

9 

170 

100 

80 

St.  Mary’s  Chutch,  Boys’' 
School ' 

160 

219 

1 

6 

146 

80 

60 

Ditto  ditto,  Girls  ditto  . 

St.  George's  Church,  Boys' 

190 

294 

1 

7 

170 

110 

95 

135 

203 

1 

2 

164 

78 

56 

Ditto  ditto,  Girls*  ditto  . 

90 

130 

0 

8 

77 

34 

so 

St.John’s  Park  Church,  Soys’] 
ditto J 

160 

230 

1 

3 

150 

70 

60 

tLancasterian  Bay/  ditto 

385 

554 

1 

0 

• 360 

200 

141 

Ditto  Girls'  ditto  .... 

400 

5G0 

1 

3 

300 

200 

100 

Brunswick  Methodist,  Boys  . 

150 

200 

1 

0 

145 

61 

36 

Ditto  ditto,  Girls  .... 

90 

135 

0 

6 

J104 

80 

22 

Bed  Hill  Mellindlst,  Boys 

74 

130 

0 

8 

63 

22 

Boman  Cailiolic,  Boys  . . 

60 

68 

0 

G 

42 

17 

15 

Ditto  ditto.  Girls  .... 
lufaut  School.  Church  ofl 

45 

65 

0 

C 

23 

8 

Bogland,  Park  Dintrict,j 

200 

250 

Not  stated. 

107 

28 

Boys  and  Girts  . . . 

2,859 

8,888 

15 

1 

2,267 

1,228 

829 

Deductioni  fVom 
the  foregoing 

tables. 


144.  It  will  be  seen  by  tius  table  that  26.47  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  tte 
hooks  are  continually  absent  from  the  schools.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  thus  estimated  are  a criteriou  of  the  rest  (and  they  ai'e  certainly  superior), 
the  number  who  attend  the  schools  out  of  the  8000  on  the  books  is  only  5889. 

145.  Of  the  number  present  at  the  schools  visited,  when  probably  ^ 
instructed  were  absent,  it  appears  that  45.83  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  fairly, 
and  that  63.43  per  cent,  could  not  write  fairly.  Taking  tliis  as  an  indw 
education  of  the  total  number  on  the  books,  it  results  that,  of  the  whole  oOW* 
4333  only  can  read  faiidy,  and  2925  only  can  write  fairly,  or,  in  other  terms,  we 
attained  an  elemental  education.  In  the  Boys'  Charity  School  (a  veiy 
establishment)  the  difference  between  a pi'oper  continuance  at  school  and  irregu  riy 
of  instruction  is  strikingly  exhibited.  There  are  8B  boys,  of  whom  81  are 


the  Scriptures ; 59  are  writing  on  paper,  32  are  in  the  higher  rules_  in 

and  all  but  27  in  the  whole  school  are  beyond  addition.  Each  child  ^ bw  ’ 

clothed,  and  lodged,  and  regularly  educated  in  the  school  for,  I believe,  four  jc 


* Exclusive  of  30  yoving  children  in  the  alphabet  class, 
t These  schools  a'Jmit  all  denominations. 

I This  estimate  was  taken  aUer  the  removal  of  this  school  to  Norfolk'Streeb 
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146.  The  population  of  Sheffield  paruh  is  coinpxited,  according  to  the  estimate  Tiams  of 

I receiwd  from  the  Superintendent  Registrars,  to  be  123,000,  as  nearly  as  SHamsu. 

(hev  can  calculate  it.  Of  this  number  it  is  assumed  that  at  least  one-fifth  wU  Report  by 

coniist  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  13.  Tliere  will  be  therefore  24,600. 

Of  these  more  than  two-thirds  will  be  of  the  working  classes, — at  least  1G,GOO, 
then  of  these  classes  are  of  an  age  at  which  they  ought  to  be  receiving  education 
at  day-scliools.  ^ . 

147.  Yet  little  more  than  one-third  of  this  number,  viz.,  one  only  out  of  2.8, 
attend  day-schools.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  who 
do  not  attend  day-sdiools  can  read  or  write,  hut  as  it  is  certain  that  they  are  less 
mstructed,  by  at  least  one-half,  I have  evei-y  reason  to  believe  that  out  of  the  total 
16  500  working-class  children,  not  above  6,500  can  read  fairly.  Among  the  older 
youths  ^ere  is  still  less  education,  for  they  have  had  more  time  to  forget  the  little 
they  were  formerly  taught. 

148.  This  estimate  is  so  thoroughly  corroborated  by  the  most  trustworthy 
evidence  I liave  received,  that  I enteiiain  the  belief  that  two-thirds  of  the  work- 
ing-class cliildren  and  young  persons  are  growing  up  in  a state  of  ignorance,  aud 
are  unable  to  read. 

149.  A very  much  greater  number  of  children  attend  the  Sabbath-schools.  o 

150.  The  following  were  the  average  attendances  at  the  schools  named  during  * a . -sc  oo ». 
large  portions  of  last  year 


S«bb«th-SchMU. 

Anmilsnce. 

Nuraher 
in  the 
Boolcf. 

St  Mary’s,  Church  of  England  (Boys)  .... 
St.  John’s,  Church  of  England  (Boys)  .... 

Ub 

105 

go 

110 

Ditto  ditto  (Girls)  .... 

100 

140 

Park  Wesleyan  (Bovs  and  Girls)  

4U 

517 

Norfolk  street  ditto  

186 

260 

Alien-street,  New  Connexion,  2nd  division  (Boys)  . 

15& 

200 

yuccn-sireet,  independent iirancli  (Boysand  (./iris)  , 

25» 

300 

Wesleyan  Association 

88 

129 

Unitarian  (Boys) 

80 

106 

Ditto  (Girls) , 

70 

120 

Roman  Catholic  (Boys)  ........ 

75 

111 

Ditto  (Gills) 

50 

70 

Total  . . . 

1,708 

2,258 

151  From  this  it  appears  that  24.40  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a quarter,  are  absent 
of  the  whole  number  on  the  books  of  the  Sunday-schools. 

152.  In  six  of  these  schools,  taken  as  they  came,  comprising  two  Church  of 
England,  one  Unitarian,  one  New  Connexion,  one  Wesleyan  Association,  and  one 
Independent  school,  I found  present,  when  I visited  them,  613  children,  of  whom 
273  could  read  fmrly,  being  but  litUe  above  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  at 
the  schools  when  visisted.  The  best  and  most  instructed  portion  of  those  who  have 
left  day-schools  attend  Sabbath-schools,  and  augment  the  proportion  of  readers. 

153.  The  ages  at  which  children  attend  day-schools  are  usually  from  7 to  12 ; Ages, 
they  remain  much  longer  at  Sabbath-schools,  but  few  exceed  16  who  continue  at 
them. 


154.  The  payment  is  made  by  the  parents.  It  amounts  in  nearly  all  the  national  Payment, 
and  Wesleyan  day-schools  to  2c?.  per  week  for  writing  and  reading,  with  an  extra 

for  those  who  liave  copy-books  in  most  cases.  In  the  Lancasterian  and  the 
ot.  George’s  National  Schools  the  charge  is  still  an  exti-a  penny  for  reading  and 
wnfing.  It  was  so  also  in  the  large  national  school  in  Carver-street  until  last 
Dristmos,  when  the  amount  was  doubled,  and  it  has  been  attended  with  uo  ma- 
tend  reduction  in  numbers. 

155.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I shall  enter  into  Sy8tem9  of  insiruc- 

Mme  details  respecting  jiarticulai-  schools  in  Sheffield,  which  I purpose  to  intro-  day-school*. 

ua  with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  systems  and  character  of  instruction 
Sabbath-schools  respectively. 

56.  A great  improvement  h;js  been  made  within  a few  years  in  the  Sheffield 
^ ools ; I allude,  of  course,  to  the  public  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  They 
SJ^e,  therefore,  the  evidences  of  a ti*ansition  state  from  what  was  probably  the 

so  ute  badness  of  their  former  condition  to  what  will,  it  is  trusted,  soon  rank 
among  the  number  of  those  which  excel  under  the  regenerated  system  of 
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Trades  or  157.  There  is,  nevertheless,  in  all  of  them  a very  observable  adherence  to  pirts 
Sheftibld,  rfeeUne.  Though  botli  the  large  schools,  tl*e  national  and  Lancasterian 

Report  by  have  resolved  on  the  introduction  of  galleiies,  1 believe  there  is  not  at  present  a 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  gjj,g]e  day-school  ill  Sheffield  (not  being  an  infant  one)  ivhich  has  a gallery. 
Simultaneous  iustruetiou,  so  essential  in  large  schools  to  rescue  the  younger 
children  from  the  exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  monitors,  is  not,  and  cannot 
properly  adopted. 

158.  In  all  the  best  conducte<l  schools  tbe  master  passes  each  class  under  his 
own  revision ; but  the  suggestive,  eliptical  and  interrogative  methods  are  not  gene- 
rally practised  with  effect.  Mutual  and  inonitoihil  instruction  are  the  main  dfr 
pendencies  of  the  generality  of  the  Sheffield  schools.  In  one  or  two,  the  floor  of 
the  school  is  inclined  upwards  from  the  desk,  but  in  many  it  is  level. 

159.  Far  too  great  a practice  prevails  even  in  the  day-schools  of  teaching  by 
rote.  The  consequence  is,  that  children  will  repeat,  very  fluently,  the  Church  or 
Wesleyan  catechisms,  or  any  oilier  jiassages  committed  to  memoi-y,  and  yet  be 
wholly  unable  to  give  auy  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  utter.  Mere 
learning  by  rote  is  too  frequejitly  a resource  for  the  indolence  alike  of  master  and 
child.  It  is  a common  one  in  all  but  ihe  best  schools  in  Sheffield.  In  the  national 
schools  where  Bell’s  system  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction,  very  large  classes  are 
occasionally  formed.  Many  deviations  from  Bell’s  system,  however,  prevail. 

Reliirious  superin-  160.  In  almost  all  the  day-schools  the  ministers  of  the  respective  deuoinina- 

tendenee.  which  the  schools  belong  habitually  visit  them,  and  join  in  the  instruction 

of  the  children.  In  all,  I believe,  with  a single  exce|Dtion,  religious  insti-uctiwi 
is  regularly  given,  and  the  Holy  Scripture.s  are  daily  read. 

Searing.  1^.  The  girls  are  always  instructed  in  sewing,  and  generally  in  knitting,  in 

the  day-schools. 

Teachers.  The  great  defect  in  the  Sheffield  schools  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  maintdn- 

ing  efficient  teachers.  Nevei-theless,  there  are  some,  especially  in  the  larger 
schools,  who  are  decidedly  superior  : the  difficulty  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  smaller  ones. 

162.  The  master  of  the  national  school  receives  100/.  per  annum  ; of  the  Lan- 
casterian 120/. ; of  the  Brunswick  day-school  80/. ; but  all  salaries  are  paid,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  schools,  from  120/.  down  to  35/. 

163.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  sahuies  are  low,  and  tbe  inefficiency  much 
greater.  At  Wadsley  and  at  Pitsmooy,  for ' instance,  individual  benevolence  has 
contributed  to  the  building  of  schools,  and  in  neither  ai-e  there  sufficient  fumk  for 
the  remuneration  of  superior  tuition,  although  private  superintendence  has  raised 
them  both  much  above  mediocrity.  (See  Witness,  No.  6.)  The  same  defect 
would  probably  prevail  at  Attercliffe  were  it  not  for  the  liberality  of  the  incum- 
bent, who  spends  lai’ge  sums  on  the  poor,  and  assists  them  with  means  of  education, 

164.  I may  here  state,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sort  of  persons  who  occasionally 
start  schools,  that  a convicted  felon,  after  his  release  from  prison,  found  it  his  only 
resom’ce,  and  obtained  scholars. 

165.  The  teachers  are  generally  those  who  have  been  selected  from  the  monitors, 
but  in  the  few  large  schools  they  have  come  from  other  schools  where  they  were 
previously  teachers.  Two  or  thi*ee  are  from  the  Borough-road  school. 

Thenationaisohooi.  166.  The  national  school  in  Carver-street  is  the  largest  school  in  Sheffield  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Churcli. 

Solicoi-iiours,  &C.  167 . The  hours  of  the  school  are  from  9 to  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  half-pnst 

1 to  4 in  the  afternoon.  The  master  is  accustomed  to  devote  two  hours  in  addition 
to  the  instj-uction  of  the  monitors.  The  building  is  large  and  airy.  The  ground- 
floor  is  appropriated  to  the  boys.  It  is  bricked,  and  inclines  from  the  desk  upwards; 
the  ai-ea  is  about  22  yards  by  12.  The  entire  space  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by 
benches  arranged  according  to  the  usual  mode  in  national  schools,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  classes,  and  a writing-desk  runs  round  the  walls  and  one  down 
the  centre.  The  system  pui-sued  is  a modification  of  Dr.  Bell’s.  The  summing  and 
reading  classes  are  arranged  differently,  the  reason  for  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Wilds 
letter  to  the  ’ITcar  (No.  1).  The  monitors  instruct  each  class  separately^  but  all 
the  boys  in  the  schools  pass  successively  under  the  master’s  tuition.  It  is  in 
templation  to  add  a gallery ; in  which  case  the  simultaneous  system  will  be  more 
effectually  conjoined  with  that  of  mutual  and  monitorial  instruction. 

Sniijeds  and  books.  168.  The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geograp  y> 
scriptural  geography,  English  grammar  ; and  in  the  gilds’  school  (which  is  on  tu 
floor  above  the  boys’  school)  kuitting  and  sewing.  ^ 

169.  The  books  used  are  the  Bible  and  Testament,  Trimmer’s  .^briogmc^ 
of  the  Instructor,  Lessons  from  the  Psalms,  the  Church  Catechism, 
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■noctrinfij  Thirty-nine  Articles  (-which  the  master  lias  had  hound  up  and  Tradus  op 

made  a class-book  of).  Faith  and  Duty,  &c.  Mirapriss's  Maps  of  Scriptural  Geo-  Shefmeip. 

ffTdphy  are  also  used.  _ Report  by 

" 170.  The  school  invariably  opens  and  concludes  with  prayer ; a hymn  or  verse 
is  also  simg,  but  vocal  music  is  not  taught. 

171.  Several  childi’en  were  drafted  from  different  classes  for  me  to  examine, 
n-ho  were  all  well  acquainted  with  Scripture,  and  very  tolerably  proficient  in  geo- 
srraphy  and  spelling.  They  x*ead  extremely  well,  and  some  of  them  were  fair 
^thmeticians.  The  monitors  were  aftenvarcls  examined  in  geography,  in  which 


diev  e.Kcel. 

172.  Tliis  school  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  and  most  zejvlous  master, 

Mr.  "Wild,  -uho  has  one  paid  assistant,  and,  I believe,  a pupil  also.  The  girls’ 
school  is  conducted  on  the  same  system. 

173.  The  national  schools  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  are  also  excellent  St.  Mary’s  schools. 
scLook,  and  have  the  benefit  of  constant  superintendence  from  the  minister.  The 

system  of  instruction  in  no  material  point  differs  from  that  of  the  other  national 
schools. 

174.  There  are  superior  schools  connected  with  the  church  of  St.  George’s  St.  George’s. 


(USinci. 

176.  The  church  schools  at  Wadsley  and  Attercliffe  are  so  sedulously  superin-  AtteroUffe  and 
tended  by  their  respective  ministers  that  they  do  not  exhibit  many  of  me  defects 
appertaining  to  the  rural  schools.  The  average  attendance,  as  -well  as  the  dura- 
tion of  attendance,  is  better  than  at  Sheffield. 

176.  Two  very’  excellent  school-rooms,  or  ratlier  one  large  one,  divided  by  a Pitsmoor. 
ffooden  partition,  have  been  built  at  Pitsmoor ; aud  the  girls*  school  is  well  con- 

diicted : the  boys’  school  is  capable  of  improvement. 

177.  Church  of  England  Infant-School,  Park  District. — This  school  contains  Infant  school. 
250  children,  of  whom  200  generally  attend.  They  are  adjnitted  at  2 years  old, 

and  may  remain  till  7 : about  one-tliird  remain  tiie  whole  time.  The  payment  is 
2d.  for  a single  child,  and  1-^c?.  for  another  of  the  same  family.  The  school-hours 
are  from  9 to  12  aud  from  2 to  4.  The  day  on  ivliich  the  school  was  visited,  the 
ireather  was  so  severe  that  107  only  were  present ; of  whom  28  co\ild  read  fairly, 
aud  9 could  write  fairly.  The  chief  scliool-room  is  about  12  by  10  yards,  lofty 
aud  airy.  Along  one  side,  and  extending  about  one-third  along  the  adjacent  sides, 

THIS  ranged  the  gallery,  tlie  remaiuder  of  the  school  being  left  open  for  tlie  dral’ts 
n"heu  marching.  The  system  is  that  usually  adopted  in  the  best  infant-schools, 
which  is  earned  out  with  great  skill  and  zeal  by  the  master.  The  mutual, 
amultaueous,  and  eliptical  systems  are  all  practised  with  great  success.  The  sing- 
ing appeai-s  to  be  better  attended  to  than  is  generally  tbe  case  in  the  Sheffield 
KQOols;  and  the  periodical  marching  exercise  is  duly  performed.  Great  neatness 
and  cleanliness  prevailed  in  tbe  school.  The  answers  to  questions  in  arithmetical 
t^les,  and  even  in  fractional  addition,  &c.,  wore  made  with  great  promptitiide  and 
accuracy.  I examined  several  of  the  older  cliildren  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  St. 
llatthew.  Tire  reading  was  very  good,  and  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  so  per- 
fect that  the  name  of  the  prophet  alluded  to  in  the  5th  verse  was  almost  the  only 
question,  out  of  a great  many,  which  they  could  not  answer.  This  is  a pattern 
seboo]. 


178.  There  is  a school  at  Grrmsthorp  of  the  old  and  inferior  description,  con-  Grimsthorp. 
i^ted  with  the  church.  The  only-thing  properly  taught  is  writing,  in  which  the 

®®riainly  excel.  In  all  other  points  the  old  rote  system  seems  to  prevail, 

^ the  boys  who  can  read  are  unable  to  give  any  account  or  explanation  of 
wat  they  utter,  and  seemed  quite  uninformed  on  common  points  of  Scripture 

179.  The  liancasterian  schools  are  the  largest  in  Sheffield,  and  are  conducted  LancMteriin 
oa  the  British  and  Foreign  system.  They  are  very  superior  schools.  The  boys’ 

K Ml,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ashley,  is  a large  and  very  lofty  budding,  about  20 
W5  square.  Tire  area  which  inclines  upwards  from  the  master’s  desk  is  filled 
desks  and  benches,  a passage  of  about  six  feet  being  left  round  the  sides  with 
circular  lines  for  tire  reading,  spelling,  aud  geopraphical  drafts,  after  the 
Foreign  school  system. 

Blast  of  the  boys  speaks  higlrly  for  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 

itiin^T  1 1 ® are  one  paid  teacher  and  a pupil.  The  highest  class  of  the  four 
school  is  divided  alone  read  the  whole  Scriptures;  they  are  highly 
m scriptural  and  general  knowledge.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
yc  all  the  cmidren  in  a knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  learn.  Ety- 
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mology  is  taught,  and  the  various  methods  of  monitorial,  simultaneous,  and  ellip. 
tical  instruction  are  practised.  There  is  no  gallery  instruction.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  system  pursued,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  master 


181 . " This  school  was  established  about  30  years  ^o  ; since  which  time  13,000  children 
have  enjoyed,  more  or  less,  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  institution 

182.  "The  number  now  on  the  books  is  from  550  to  570.  I cannot  state  the  number  pre- 
cisely, as  I am  not  certain  how  many  of  the  absentees,  crossed  in  this  week’s  report,  have  left 
this  last  vacation. 

183.  "Iheir  instruction  comprises  reading  and  spelling;  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra, and 
geometry,  when  they  stay  long  enough  to  enter  upon  those  studies  : Scripture  history  and  geo- 
graphy ; geography  by  the  constructive  method ; linear,  zoological,  and  landscape  drawine  • 
English  grammar  and  singing.  Biblical  knowledge  of  a practical  nature,  besides  what  they 
learn  In  me  drafts,  is  imparted  by  means  of  Bible  classics,  which  are  superintended  by  the 
teachers  themselves  after  the  other  children  have  been  dismissed. 

184.  " The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  great  divisions.  In  the  first,  or  lowest 
class,  the  lesson  books  are  got  up  with  the  design  of  communicating  moral  and  iateilectual 
instruction  in  words  of  one  syllable.  The  alphabet  has  long  since  been  banished  from  the 
school,  for  reasons  which  I cannot  now  stay  to  mention.  The  knowledge  imparted  to  the 
children  of  this  dhnsion  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  their  tender  age  and  slender  capacities:  the 
object  aimed  at  being  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  such  subjects  as  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, and  in  such  a wav  as  shall  lead  to  habits  of  observation,  and  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  affections.  The  monitors  are  made  to  feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
any  good  purpose  until  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  children's  attention ; and  the  cri- 
terion of  their  skill  in  this  matter  is  understood  to  be  their  comparative  ability  to  keep  the 
boys  quiet,  and  orderly,  without  sending  them  out  to  be  reproved  by  the  master. 

185.  The  second  class  read  books  containing  more  extensive  and  varied  information,  and  the 
principle  is  similar  to  that  which  is  acted  on  in  the  first  class,  though  the  method  is  modified. 
During  the  trial  of  this  experiment,  wliich  has  occupied  our  time  for  the  last  three  months,  these 
lowest  classes  have  not  read  the  Scriptures ; but  after  this  week  it  is  intended  to  devote  a 
portion  of  every  day  to  this  object.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  some  important  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  teaching  these  two  lower  classes,  but  we  are  obliged  to  ascend  cautiously,  step 
by  step,  to  save  the  minds  of  the  monitors  from  being  bewildered.  The  care  of  these  two  loww 
classes  devolves  principally  on  the  assistant,  the  master  reserving  to  himself  a general 
supervision. 

186.  '*  The  third  class  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  reading,  so  far  as  to  beahle 
to  read,  with  a little  assistance,  any  thing  that  comes  before  them ; and  a most  rigorous  sp 
tern  of  questioning  is  here  adopted,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  meaning 
and  object  of  the  writer,  and  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  language  employed, — such  language  being  subjected  to  an  analysis  more  or  less  rigid 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  previous  mentS  and  moral  training.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that,  in  all  the  classes,  the  moi-al  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  children  is  earnestly  sought  after. 

187.  "The  fourth  class  arc  instructed  in  tlrose  departments  of  knowledge  mentioned  at  Ik 
commencement  of  this  report;  but  as  any  detailed  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
master  in  these  higher  classes  would  so  swell  this  report  as  to  make  it  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended,  I will  just  remark  under  this  head,  that  the  greater  part  ofthe 
business  of  teaching  in  the  highest  class  is  obliged  to  be  carried  on,  after  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  school  has  terminated,  as  the  master’s  time,  during  school  hours,  is  necessarily  devoted 
to  the  general  superintendence,  as  to  prevent  his  being  in  the  classes  long  at  a time. 

188.  I ought  to  have  observed,  that  isolated  columns  of  spelling  cards  have  been  entirely 
discarderl;  but  a statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  their  rejection  would  occupy  loo  much 
room  in  this  report.  (See  Witness,  No.  22.) 

189.  “ The  benefits  derived  from  the  Bible  classes  have  been  great,  and  I trust  will  be  lasting. 
About  15  months  ago  1 received  a letter,  signed  by  about  15  or  20  of  the  older  boys,  mfo^ 
ing  me  that  the  conversations  1 had  held  with  them  on  these  ocmasions  had  made  a d«p^* 
pression  on  their  minds,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  strengthening  them.  They 
requested  that  I would  sanction  the  holding  of  prayer-meetings  among  themselves,  to  be  f 
on  the  winter  evenings  in  the  committee  room.  These  meetings  have  been  held  now 

one  winter,  and  part  of  the  present,  but  were  interrupted,  just  before  the  vacation,  by®® 
leaders  leaving  the  school. 

^ 190.  "If  a detailed  report  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  above,  I shall  be  glad  to  ^ 
It  up  at  my  leisure ; but  having  just  taken  a gentleman’s  son  as  a private  pupil,  my  eveniBfs. 
this  week,  are  fully  occupied.  JVbrc.— The  boys  pay  a penny  a-week.  ^ 

January  21,  1841.  « W.  ASHLEY,  Master. 


Red  Hill  Methodist 
ichool. 


191.  Mr.  Ashley  was  for  a short  time  at  the  Borough-road  school.  . 

192.  The  girls’  school  is  also  a very  admirable  one.  I examined  eight  or 
and  found  them  remarkably  proficient  in  reading,  arithmetic,  scriptural  gcograp 
and  in  a knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

193.  Red  HiU  Day-School. — ^This  school  belongs  to  the  Wesleyan 
It  used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Sheffield.  Tlie  building  is 
ground-floor  U on  an  inclined  plane.  One-half  at  the  liigher  side  is  occupied  wi 
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iests  and  benches,  the  lower  half  with  fonns  for  classes.  The  system  pursued  Trades  op 

is  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  combined.  The  average  attendance  has  been  latterly  SaEpytsio. 

about  74  out  of  150  ; and  tlie  duration  of  attendance  eight  months  on  the  average.  Report  by 

The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Esq- 

The  books  are  the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  British  and  Foreign  curds  for  sacred 

lessons,  the  lesson  hooks  of  the  Irish  national  schools,  and  the  reading  hook  of  the 

Sunday-School  Union.  The  school  is  divided  into  18  drafts,  taught  by  monitors, 

themselves  hoys  of  the  school.  Simultaneous  examination  is  stated  to  be  given  in 

the  Scriptures  ; and  the  master  has  three  Testament  classes,  which  he  examines 

himself,  and  also  goes  round  and  teaches  all  the  classes  hy  turns.  The  school  opens 

nith  singing  and  prayer.  The  boys  are  drafted  in  classes  of  from  4 to  10  ; and  no 

instruction  is  given  at  the  desks  except  in  writing.  The  present  master  has  only 

just  been  appointed  to  the  school. 

194.  Tlie  children  were  extremely  noisy,  and  apparently  ill-disciplined. 

195.  Sixty-three  were  present,  of  whom  22  only  could  read  fturly,  and  20 
could  ivrite.  Seven  childi-en  were  drafted  from  two  or  tlu-ee  of  the  highest  classes 
for  examination.  They  averaged  nine  years  and  nine  months  in  age,  and  the  average 
time  at  which  they  had  been  at  school  was  three  years  and  four  months.  They  had  also 
been  more  or  less  at  the  Sunday-school.  Tliey  were  examined  in  an  easy  chapter 
in  the  Gospel.  Threeread  very  imperfectly,  two  very  well,  and  two  could  hardly  read 
at  all.  Both  in  scriptural  knowledge  and  geography,  and  in  the  comprehension  of 
Tvhat  they  bad  been  reading  they  were  vei^  deficient.  No  explanation  could  he 
given  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  prophet,  which  was  described,  after  much  ques- 
tioning, to  mean  a person  who  had  told  what  had  happened.  They  could  not  tell 
Tvheie  Jerusalem  was.  One  boy,  who  stated  he  was  in  compound  division,  said 
that  4 times  5 was  24.  Their  arithmetical  knowledge  was  next  to  none.  None  of 
them  could  spell  “perceive,”  “belief,”  or  other  words,  except  of  the  easiest  description. 

One  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  was  present  at  this  examination. 

196.  The  BTunstcick  day-sehoofs  for  boys  and  girls  are  among  the  best  in  Shef- 
field. They  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  hlethodists.  The  average  duration  of  attend- 
ance in  the  boys’  school  is  stated  hy  the  master  to  be  scarcely  twelve  months ; that 
in  the  mis’  school  little  more  than  six  months.  Since  January,  1841,  the  girls’ 
school  has  been  removed  to  Norfolk-street,  a better  situation,  where  it  promi.ses  to 
increase  rapidly  in  numbers.  The  average  attendance  in  the  boys’  school  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  on  the  books ; that  in  the  girls’  school  considerably  less.  Of 
the  girls,  the  day  I visited  them,  there  were  104  present,  of  whom  80  could  read 
fairly  and  ^2  write  fairly.  The  school-hoiirs  are  from  9 to  12  and  from  2 to  5 ; 
the  payment  3d  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  2d  for  reading  only.  The 
master’s  salary  was  80/.  The  building  is  good,  the  school-room  being  underneath 
the  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  boys’  school  are  scriptural  les- 
sons, reading,  writing,  sapred  and  general  geography,  mechanics,  linear  drawing, 
and  lessons  on  objects,  &c.  The  books  used  are  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  M‘CuT- 
lachs  Reading  Lessons,  Chambers’s  Natural  Philosophy  and  Drawing.  The  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  tliat  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools.  As  Iwtli  the  boys 
and  tlie  girls  proved  on  examination  to  he  much  more  proficient,  and  to  answer  more 
mtellipntly  than  in  the  great  majority  of  Shefiield  schools,  I will  more  particularly 
describe  the  system  adopted  in  tlie  boys’  school.  There  is  a rule  for  everything, 
either  written  and  exliibited,  or  thoroughly  understood.  Every  division  of  time 
and  workis  written  on  a card,  and  announced  from  the  desk,  with  the  manner  how, 
and  the  individuals  by  whom,  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  Each  day’s  work  is  divided 
into  portions  for  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  every  day  in  the  week.  All  the  school 
earn  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  a small  portion  of  each  subject  being 

class  through  the  school,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each. 

1^7.  Leading  principles  of  tlie  system : — Everything  to  be  taught  is  first  made 
^ plwn  as  possible  to  the  monitors  by  iuterrogation  and  illustration..  Small  rewards 
^ given  to  the  deserving  every  six  months  at  the  examination,  and  at  every  other 
opportunity.  The  gradient  or  steps  leading  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to 
tab  ^ rendered  as  easy  as  possible,  the  plan  being  never  to  allow  a child  to 
'e  a fresh  step  till  his  present  position  is  thorouglily  understood.  Each  child  is 
separately  as  well  as  collectively,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  may  be  asccr- 
is  ■ T 3,mount  of  infonnation  each  child  possesses.  Tlie  interrogative  system 
^ into  everything.  Moral  training  takes  place  when  incidents  occur  to 

®kher  public  or  private  notice.  Addresses  are  based  chiefly  on  events  as 
luey  pass  in  review. 
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TSilOSS  OF 

Sbsffibld. 


Report  by 
J.  C.  Syrnfm,  Esq. 


Roman  Catholic 
achools. 


The  Sunday-school 
system. 


198.  The  schools  opentvith  singing  aud  prayer,  after  which  spelling  read' 
writing,  and  accounts  ai-e  taught.  In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  Catwh^^ 
heard,  and  giatnmar,  spelling,  reading  and  extras  are  taught.  From  12  toit  ? 
monitors  are  taught  arithmetic,  and  the  master  frequently  stays  with  the  monit  ^ 
after  the  school  is  dismissed  at  night.  The  school  is  closed  with  singing  and 

199.  Roman  Catholic  Day-School — T’his  is  avery  excellent  newhuilding  lofo 
and  well  ventilated.  The  average  attendance  of  hoys  was  stated  at  60  out  of  %‘- 
and  of  the  girls,  45  out  of  65.  The  duration  of  the  attendance  is  about  sis  moctb 
in  both  schools.  The  school-hours  are  from  9 to  12,  and  from  2 to  4.  itj 
payment,  for  reading,  and  writing  on  slates,  and  \d.  more  for  copy-books. 
The  master  stated  that  the  cliildi-en’a  paients  \vere  so  poor  that  this  extra  Irf 
seldom  ])aid.  The  subjects  taught  are  nearly  confined  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  the  boys’  school,  with  the  addition  of  sewing  and  knitting  in  the  girls’ 
school.  No  spiritual  instruction  is  given,  except  on  Sundays  and  on  Friday  eren- 
ings,  when  the  priest  catechises  the  Catholic  children  in  the  first  catechism,  after 
the  Protestant  children  have  left,  who  are  veiy  few  in  nuniher.  The  books  used 
are  chiefiy  the  Irish  national  hooks  of  lessons,  Gahan’s  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, reading  cards,  &c. 

200.  The  system  pursued  is  a mixture  of  Lancaster’s  and  Bell’s.  About  two- 
thiids  of  the  room,  which  is  on  a level,  is  occupied  by  writing-desks  and  benches  placed 
at  right  angles  to,  and  against  one  of,  the  side-walls.  The  boys  are  taught  in 

by  monitors,  and  are  divided  into  six  classes  as  soon  as  they  can  read. 

201.  Forty-two  boys  were  present,  of  whom  17  could  read  fairly  and  15  could 
write  fairly.  Six  boys  were  examined,  the  ages  of  five  of  whom  averaged  10  years 
each,  and  the  time  tliey  had  been  at  school  averaged  two  years  eight  months  and 
a half.  They  read  one  of  their  Scripture  lessons,  which  was  on  tlie  Parable  of  the 
Sower  and  the  Seed.  Three  read  very  fairly  and  two  indifferently ; one  only  had 
any  tolerable  comprehension  of  what  he  was  reading  about.  They  knew,  however, 
the  chief  facts  of  Scripture  history.  The  master  said  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
he  questioned  on  what  they  read.  Of  geography  they  knew  next  to  nothing.  One 
boy  said  Galilee  was  in  heaven  ; they  did  not  know  what  quarter  of  the  globe  they 
were  in.  France  was  stated  to  he  to  the  west  of  England,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  the  capital  town  was.  There  was  one  America,  and  not  two.  They  said 
they  were  not  instructed  in  geography,  Their  spelliug  was  considerably  better; 
but  their  arithmetical  knowledge  was  deficient.  One  hoy,  aged  16,  who  was  at 
school  merely  because  he  was  out  of  work,  named  Russell,  whose  evidence  is  riven 
in  another  place,  evinced  great  talent  and  much  proficiency,  considering  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  had  laboured.  (See  Witness,  No.  89.) 

203.  Finding  the  attendance  at  day-schools  inadequate  for  the  instructioa  of  the 
working-class  childi'en,  I visited  a large  number  of  the  Sabbath-schools.  The  at- 
tendance at  these  is,  as  the  returns  show,  much  greater  than  at  the  day-schools.  I 
wish  I could  say  that  they  supply  the  deficiency.  They  ai'e,  however,  I believe,  of 
great  utility  as  pveventatives  of  evil.  They  do  little  to  impart  knowledge,  but  much 
to  prevent  vice.  If  the  8000  children  who  are  now  weekly  in  the  Sunday-shcools 
were  turned  adrift,  we  have  merely  to  observe  the  habits  of  those  who  are  uoiv 
abroad  on  Sundays  to  be  convinced  that  vice  and  immorality  would  be  increased 
on  the  Sabbath. 

203.  In  some  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and  other  dissenting  Sunday- 
schools,  writing  is  still  taught,  though  a strong  feeling  against  this  or  any  secular 
instiniction.  on  the  Sabbath  is  growing  up. 

204.  In  all  the  Sunday-schools  care  is  taken  to  give  the  children  the  benefit  of 
public  or  private  worship  on  the  Lord’s-day.  In  most  cases  the  children  are  con- 
ducted to  the  places  of  worship  to  which  the  schools  belong;  but  in  some,  owing 
to  distance  in  the  winter  season,  service  is  performed  in  the  school-room. 

205.  The  religious  instruction  imparted  in  the  Sunday-schools  appeared  to  me 
to  he  very  deficient : signally  so  where  writing  was  taught.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  by  amateur  teachers,  and  is  but  too  often  very  superficial ; were  it,  noff* 
ever,  far  better,  it  is  to  he  feai-ed  tliat  the  contamination  of  the  workshop  duru^ 
six  days  would  efface  the  impression  made,  and  the  knowledge  grined  on  the  seventii. 
The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henly,  No.  7,  and  of  Mr.  Sissons,  No.  18,  P^?g* 
fully  confirm  this  view.  The  same  remark  on  the  rote  system  made  in  ' 
applies  to  Sunday-school  teaching.  The  only  step  beyond  this  is  usually  a 

on  tlie  Scriptures,  to  which  the  child  sees,  and  reads  the  answer; 
wept.”  Question,  “ What  did  Jesus  do  ? ” There  is  rai-ely  anything  done  to  m 
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the  child  think,  or  to  elicit  his  ignorance;  one  reason  being  that  the  teachers  in  Tr*j>bsop 
«undiiv-schools  are  often  unable  to  enlighten  it  themselves.  There  are  of  course  Shbffikld. 
esceptions.  Report  by 

206  The  Red  Hill  school  used  to  be  the  largest  in  Sheffield,  and  owed,  I Esq. 

believe,  its  popularity  chiefly  to  its  excellence  as  a v:nting  school,  for  which  it  is  sunda’^lc^ool''^^” 
<ti)l  noted.  If  it  were  necessary  to  give  any  evidence  that  where  secular  instruc*  ' 

tioais  taught  on  a Sunday  there  can  be  little  spiritual  profit,  this  school  would  be 
a strong  proof  of  the  fact. 

207.  Eight  or  nine  of  the  boys  were  drafted  into  a aide  room  apart  for  me  to  ex- 
guiine.  They  were  most  of  them  just  able  to  read  a vei^e  each  in  the  17th  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  but  this  was  all.  It  was  evidently  hopeless  to  get  any  intelligible 
statement  from  them  of  what  they  had  been  reading  about,  its  meaning,  or  its  pur- 
port. 1 then  asked  the  teacher  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  some  of  the  elder  and 
more  advanced  children,  supposing  that  a selection  had  accidentally  been  made  of 
tie  most  ignorant  in  the  school.  About  eight  or  nine  of  the  oldest  then  made  their 
appearance,  but  with  precisely  the  same  result  •.  they  knew  nothing.  After  failing 
in  obtaining  any  answer  to  a variety  of  the  simplest  questions,  I asked  what  sort  of 
people  apostles  were.  After  putting  the  question  to  nearly  every  one  of  the  16  in 
Accession,  without  a correct  answer,  a little  shai-p-looking  fellow  cried  out  with 
great  glee,  “ Please,  Sir,  they  were  the  lepers.”  I asked  the  teachers  to  question 

but  they  declined,  and  said  that  they  thought  teaching  the  children  to  write 
was  of  great  service  to  them,  and  improved  them,  and  they  took  care  to  give  them 
Scripture  copies ! Dr.  Harwood,  M.D.,  was  present  duidnff  the  whole  scene. 

208.  The  Queen  Street  (Wicker)  Scheol. — This  is  a Sabbath-school  belonging 
tea  congregation  of  “ Independents,”  of  which  the  total  number  of  children  amounts 
to  300 : the  average  attendance  is  stated  to  be  about  255.  The  day  on  which  I in- 
spected it  I found  96  boys  present,  of  whom  16  were  in  the  fii’st  or  Bible  classes, 

29  in  the  Testament  classes,  and  51  in  the  classes  below.  Out  of  tlie  whole  of 
these  96  boys  I found  that  41  could  read  fairly,  there  being  four-  in  the  Testament 
classes  who  were  not  able  to  read  ftfirly,  and  the  remainder  were  in  the  various 
stages  from  easy  reading  books  to  the  ^phabet,  none  of  whom  could  read  without 
spelling  words  of  two  syllables. 

209.  The  books  used  were,  for  the  upper  classes,  the  whole  Bible  and  the  whole 
Testament,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society’s  edition,  and  “ Tire  First  and  Second 
Class  Books”  of  the  London  “ Sunday-school  Union,”  containing  spelling  lessons, 
and  easy  scriptural  passages. 

210.  The  system  pursued  is  to  commence  with  a hymn  and  prayer,  then  a certain 
portion  of  Sciiptwe  is  read  and  explmned,  for  the  selection  of  which  a new  set  of 
cards  have  been  just  introduced,  specifying  portions  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year, 
to  he  read,  and  likewise  passages  or  verses  to  be  committed  to  memory.  After  this 
IS  over  ten  minutes  are  occupied  in  conversation  or  committing  verses  to  memory, 
spelling,  &c. ; then  the  minister,  or  some  competent  person,  delivers  an  address,  and 
tne  whole  concludes  with  a hymn  and  prayer. 

211.  Once  a month  it  is  customary  to  take  the  childi*en  to  chapel,  when  the  ad- 
dress is  not  given.  It  is  arranged  that  religious  worship  should  be  held  at  the 
aiool-room,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  chapel. 

212.  room  was  conveniently  arranged;  a low  partition,  not  above  six  feet 
Jiigh,  dividing  it  lengthwise  from  the  desk  to  the  door,  so  that  the  boys  on  one  side 
we  completely  separated  from  the  girls  on  the  other,  although  the  desk  is  sufficiently 
derated  to  command  both  alike. 

213.  The  fault  in  the  teaching  is  the  usual  one,  of  paying  too  little  attention  to 
whefter  the  child  really  comprehends  what  he  is  reading.  The  proficiency  of  some 
el  the  teachers  is  sufficient,  but  not  of  all.  Few  questions  of  scriptural  geogra- 
P y are  put,  nor  are  the  questions  which  axa  put  always  such  as  to  test  the  child's 

No  writing  is  taught  here. 

*14.  Five  boys  were  drafted  from  five  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  classes  for 
to  examine : they  were  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  The  first  was  employed  in 
foundry  and  tiltiug  hammer : he  had  been  for  four  years  at  the  Lancaateriau  day- 
.1  second,  also  at  work,  had  been  two  years  at  a private  day-school ; 

^ ikrk-giinder,  had  been  four  years  at  a day-school  j and  the  other  two, 
them  mechanics,  five  years  each.  They  had,  therefore,  had  very  con- 
1 • schooling  than  the  average  of  working-class  childi’en.  They  read 
ut  y in  the  Testament;  and  the  latter  (one  of  whom,  being  in  a shop,  attended 
evening  school),  read  extremely  well.  The  three  first  read  incorrectly.  They 
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Sunday-school. 


Howard-street 

Sunday-school. 


Unitarian  Sunday- 
school. 


answered  questions  respecting  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  a 
common  questions  on  Scripture  history,  with  general  accuracy.  In  geogranli 
tliey  were  but  little  removed  from  perfect  ignorance.  Two  only  knew  the  diftr 
ence  between  an  island  and  a continent;  two  bad  a very  limited  knowledge  of  tbe 
geography  of  Palestine ; four  could  not  tell  where  Paris  was ; three  did  not  knov 
that  there  were  two  Americas ; and  none  could  tell  where  Aladrid  was ; one  oqU 
could  6j)ell  the  word  " perceive,”  and  none  the  word  “ grieve.”  As  regarded  a know- 
ledge of  the  chief  points  of  scriptural  instruction  they  were  decidedly  proficient 

215.  Allen  Street  Sunday  School. — This  likewise  is  a Sunday-school,  belongiuff 
to  the  New  Connexion,  Methodists.  It  is  a very  large  one,  contained  in  three  distiott 
stories,  of  wliich  the  older  boys  occupy  the  first,  the  younger  boys  the  second,  aad  tbe 
girls  the  third.  The  second  division  numbers  200  boys  on  the  books,  ofwliotn 
from  150  to  160  usually  attend.  When  I inspected  tliis  scliool  there  were  140 
present,  of  whom  61  could  read  fairly.  The  system  of  instruction  in  this  school  k 
very  sinrilnr  to  that  hust  described,  only  that  in  tidditiou  to  religious  instnictka 
writing  is  taught.  About  the  stime  number  who  could  read  fairly" were  alsotau4t 
writing.  Guy’s  New  British  Expositor  ; a spelling-book  was  added  to  those  aiimed 
in  the  Queen-street  school ; and  in  addition  to  tbe  instruction  of  each  class,  usually 
containing  eight  or  ten  boys,  simultaneous  answers  are  given  to  questions  asked 
from  the  desk.  Ouce  in  three  weeks  each  division  is  conducted  to  chapel.  The 
ages  of  the  children  were  from  seven  upw'ards.  An  explanation  of  what  the  child- 
ren read  is  required  to  be  given  by  the  teachers.  I examined  seven  of  the  boji 
witli  nearly  the  same  result  as  in  tlie  last  school  described.  Tlie  answers  oa  refe- 
gious  and  scriptural  points  were  generally  satisfactory.  Spelling  was  defective, 
and  geography  likewise.  Bethlehem  was  stated  to  be  in  Africa,  Egypt  in  Europe, 
Spain  not  in  Europe,  and  the  two  Americas  disconnected. 

216.  The  average  attendance  of  these  children  at  day-schools  was  two  years  and 
ten  months.  They  had  chiefly  been  at  the  Lancasterian  school.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  read  well,  aud  answered  some  easy  arithmetical  questions  very  fairly. 
None  of  these  children  had  been  long  at  work,  and  some  were  still  at  school. 

217.  I have  no  doubt  that  though  I alwiiys  request  to  have  a child  of  average 
ju'oficiency  from  each  class,  that  tins  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that  they  are 
frequently  a little  above  it. 

219.  I examined  six  girls  at  this  school;  some  of  them  were  rather  older  than 
the  rest.  Tliey  read  extremely  well,  and  answered  sci-iptural  questions,  except 
geographical  ones,  very  fairly,  but  the  same  deficiencies  were  manifest  as  with  ^ 
boys.  One  in  four  only  could  spell  *'  grieve,”  and  one  in  seven  “ lamentatiou.” 

219.  That  spelling  should  be  defective  in  this  Sunday-school  is  not  surprising, 
since  a copy  set  by  one  of  the  instructresses  was  spelt  “ honner  your  father  and 
mother,”  which  the  child  had,  of  course,  faithfully  transcribed  all  down  the  page, 
thus  imprinting  tbe  bad  spelling  on  its  mind. 

220.  The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  by  some  of  the  teachers  that  their  body 
were  generally  deficient. 

221.  At  Mount  Sion  Sunday-school,  is  an  Independent  school,  and  similarly 
conducted  to  that  in  Queen-street  (Wicker) , no  instr  uction  in  writing  being  given. 

222.  In  examining  eight  boys  here,  a very  marked  inferiority  presented  itself^ 
the  paii;  of  two  who  bad  been  for  two  or  three  years  at  work,  ^though  tliey  statd 
the  duration  of  their  previous  instruction  to  have  been  quite  as  great  as  that  of  tp 
other  six  boys.  Two  who  had  had  but  two  years’  daily  instruction,  one  12  and 
other  13  years  of  age,  butwho  had  not  been  put  to  work  long,  read  the  Testament, 
and  answered  all  questions  with  great  proficiency.  The  spelling  in  tliis  school 
was  also  good.  The  girls  also  read  well, 

223.  Howard  Street  Ind&pendeni  Sunday-School. — ^The  system  of  iiistruclicai 
is  similar  to' that  of  Queen-street  (Wicker).  The  non-attendance  in  this  school  may 
be  stated  at  one  in  six.  Secular  instruction  is  given  on  two  evenings  in  the  w ’• 

224.  The  boys  examined  here  are  on  the  whole  more  proficient  than  in  the  o 
foi-egoinff  schools.  Their  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  excellent;  and 
collateral  branches  of  instniction  they  exceeded  the  average.  There  were 

of  a superior  tuition  aud  supeiintendence.  The  girls  w'ere  likewise  well  instructed, 
except  in  geography. 

225.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Unitarian  Boys'  School  will  be  found  de 

by  tbe  superintendent  in  his  deposition,  No.  20.  j 

226.  I examined  six  or  seven  boys  in  a chapter  in  the  Gospels.  They 
answered  questions  very  fairly.  Scarcely  any  two  of  them  went  to  the  same 
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V 1 >p^yo  went  to  national  day-schools,  and  one  to  the  Red  Hillscliool,  and  so  Tradbsov 
ftrlh.  They  were  remarkably  proficient  in  spelling.  Shotibii). 

227  In  the  girls’  school  I found  a class  reading  one  of  Chambers’s  Introductiou  Report  by 
to  the  Sciences*  Girls  who  could  not  read  ^vitbout  spelling  every  long  word  were 
trading  through  accounts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  of  chemical  phenomena, 
of  n-hwh  I do  not  believe  they  had  the  most  distant  comprehension. 

22S.  The  hoys’  school  is,  I am  inclined  to  tliink,  very  well  conducted  as  a 
secular  school,  with  an  intermixture  of  Scripture.  The  girls’  school  is  lar*  from 
being  equally  well  conducted. 

229.  The  Brunswick  Wesleyan  Salhatli-scliool  is  a very  superior  school.  No  Brunswick  and 
Trritin»  is  taught  here.  One  or  two  of  the  teachers  are  very  proficient  in  the  art  ^esle*an^Sii^ 

of  teaching,  and  take  especial  pains  to  make  the  children  understand  ever-ything  schools.  ^ 

they  learn.  The  frurits  are  quite  apparent ; and  in  no  Sabbath-school  have  I found 
more  intelligent  answers  given. 

230.  The  Norfolk-street  Sahhatk-school  is  likewise  purely  for  religious  in- 
struction. It  is  on  the  whole  fairly  conducted;  and  the  cluldren  appeared  to  have 
a tolerable  acquaintance  with  Scripture. 

231.  The  Church  of  England  Sunday-schools  are  conducted  on  one  unifoi-m  Church  Sunday- 
plan.  Instruction  is  confined  exclusively  to  religious  subjects.  They  open  and 

conclude  with  prayer  and  hyunns.  It  is  many  years  since  writing  and  secular- 
instruction  were  banished  from  them.  The  chiklren  are  classed  and  instructed, 
chiefly  by  voluntary  teachers,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Catechism,  the  Collects, 
and  generally  in  proofs  of  doctrine. 

23'2.  The  proficiency  of  the  children  is  so  mainly  dependent  on  their  attend- 
ance or  non-attendance  at  day-schools,  and  again  on  the  character  of  those  day- 
schools,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  opinion  of  their  acquirements 
as Sunday-scholais.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  certainly  not  perfect;  and  there 
is  a greater  liability  that  the  child’s  faculties  of  comprehension  relieve  themselves 
by  merely  learning  and  answering  by  rote  than  in  the  Dissenting  schools. 

233.  Scripture  geography,  which,  where  taught,  quickens  the  child’s  interest 
itt  the  Gospels,  and  assists  his  apprehension  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a good  deal 
neglected. 


w4.  Great  pains  are  taken  in  all  the  church  Sunday-schools  with  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  children ; the  ministers  personally  visit  and  often  assist  in  the 
schools  in  their  respective  districts.  They  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  over- 
come the  various  adversities  in  their  path. 

235.  It  is  a general  rule  to  conduct  the  children  to  the  district  church  ; but  in 
one,  (St.  Philip’s,)  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  children  are  not  rejected  if  their 
parents  wish  them  to  go  to  other  places  of  worship.  It  is  fdso  a rule  that  the  day- 
scholars  shall  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  hut  this  is  not  always  observed.  I took 
notes  of  visits  to  the  following  schools  : — 


236.  St.  Mary’s  Simday-school,  Hermitage-street.  Tliis  school  contained  195  St.M*ry’s  Sunday- 
boys,  of  whom  the  average  number  attending  was  145 ; thei*e  were  also  59  youtlis  of  ' 
an  older  age  instructed  apart.  This  school  is  zealously  superintended  by  the  minister, 
who  devotes  much  time,  and  spai-es  no  exertion,  to  improve  it.  It  is  open  from  9 to 
lalf-past  10,  and  from  2 to  4 o’clock.  The  cliief  books  used  .are  the  Bible,  Testa 
roent,  Catechism,  Teacher’s  Guide,  and  Prayer-Book.  Tlie  following  is  the  routine 
ofiastruction  pursued.  The  first  Sundaymorniugof  evety  month  the  first  class  are 
to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  repetition  of  the  re- 
fuses. On  every  other  Sunday  morning  the  first  class  are  first  to  repeat  the 
bnurch  Catechism,  mth  explanatory  questions,  and  then  to  read  one  or  both  the 
lessons  for  the  morning  service,  with  explanatory  questions ; in  the  afternoon  they 
Me  first  to  repeat  their  respective  lesson,  which  has  been  set  the  rveek  before,  and 
wen  to  read  the  two  lessons  for  evening  service,  with  explanatory  questions.  After 
^ it  any  time  remain,  tire  teacher  exhorts  his  class  affectionately  on  some  portion 
^ vending,  or  otherwise,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

o7.  There  were  131  boys  present  when  I visited  the  school;  44  could  read 
^ ®^^indried  eight  children  here  who  averaged  the  age  of  1 1 years  and  five 
months : they  had  chiefly  been  at  the  day-school,  and  read  and  answered  questions 
’ey  nicely.  j j > 

p.^;  There  ai-e  also  very  well  conducted  Sunday-schools  in  the  districts  of  St.  other  schools. 

Park,  and  St.  Jolm’s,  and  I believe  also  in  that  of  St.  George’s. 

.j-  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  national  school  in  Carver-street  are  thinly  The  national 
tended,  owing  to  there  not  being  any  church  to  which  the  children  can  be  taken.  Sunday-school. 
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Tradis  of  The  number  of  tte  girls  present  when  Ivisited  this  school  was  37,  of  whom  19  m u 
Sksffibld.  fjurly.  The  average  attendance  is  however  60  out  of  about  80  on  the  book 

•Report  by  The  subjects  taught  and  system  pursued  aie  similar-  to  those  of  the  other  chu  A 

J.  C.  Syment,  Esq.  Sunday-schools,  and  they  are  likewise  visited  by  a minister  who  superintends 
instruction.  Improvements  are  in  contejuplation  in  these  schools. 

240.  Six  of  the  girls  -were  selected  for  examination,  whose  united  ao-es  averaffed 
10  yeare.  They  h^  all  been  some  ^ars  at  the  day-school,  and  were  of  cours^ 
above  the  average  in  acquirement.  Five  read  remarkably  well.  They  answered 
intelligently,  and  were  well  informed  in  tlie  doctiines  of  Scripture,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  Scripture  history.  Five  were  unable  to  tell  the  differeni*  between 
apostles  and  disciples.  They  had  scarcely  any  notion  of  the  geography  of  the 
Gospel, 

Industrial  schools.  ^1-  There  are  no  industrial  schools  in  Sheffield,  as  far  as  I could  leai-n. 

Evening.schools.  242.  The  teachers  of  the  churcli  schools  and  othei-s  memorialised  the  clergy  to  assist 
them  in  the  establishment  of  a Clmi-ch  InsUoiction  Society  for  the  benefit  of  youths 
who  had  left  the  schools:  a very  flourishing  institution  was  accordingly  set  on  foot, 
which,  in  addition  to  a library  and  lectures,  has  the  following  provision  for  evetuDg 
education,  as  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee : — ® 

" For  the  beuefit  of  the  junior  branches  of  its  members,  the  Committee  have  paid  cona. 
derable  attention  to  tlie  formation  and  support  of  classes  for  religious  and  general  instructioo; 
and  they  are  happy  to  state  that  nine  classes  are  now  in  active  and  successful  operadon,  ia 
which  the  doctrines  and  dudes  of  our  holy  religion,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  readig, 
writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  grammar,  geography,  drawing,  and  sacred  vocal  mnricars 
taught.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  the  numerous  attendance  in  several  of  the 
classes  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  to  procure  greater  accommodation  than 
could  be  afforded  by  the  society’s  rooms,  and  they,  taerefore,  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
Kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the  Central  Nadonal  School,  in  allowing  them  the  use  of  thnra- 
tensive  school-room  in  Carver-street,  in  which  several  of  the  classes  met.” 


243,  1 have  reason  to  believe  that  this  school  prospers  well,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  do  gi-eat  good. 

244.  The  Mechanics  Institution  also  has  a dculy  evening-school,  except  Monday 
and  Sunday,  attended  by  apprentices  whose  ages  range  liom  10  to  18  or  19,  The 
total  number  of  apprentices  subscribing  to  the  Institution  for  the  year  previous  to 
November,  1840,  was  220.  The  time  lor  teaching  in  the  classes  is  from  8 to  half- 
pJist  9 in  the  eveniog.  Some  of  them  meet  rivice  a week,  aud  are  attended  by  the 
same  individuals  twice,  the  writing  class  three  times,  others  only  once.  The  aT^ 
rage  attendance  in  the  different  classes  is  as  follows, — 

Reading  - - - 29  Drawing  - - - 38 

Writing  - - - 83  French  - - - 12 

Aritlunetic  - - - 92  Natural  Philosophy  Class  17 

Mathematics  & Algebra  18  Geography  - - - 7 

Grammar  - - - 26 


Effects  on  the  chil- 
dren. 


Indifference  of 
parents  to  educa- 
tion. 


245.  There  is  an  evening-school  also  in  Alien-street,  but  the  total  mimber  • 
attending  evening-schoob  in  Sheffield  is  very  insignificant.  The  children  are  too 
tired  to  learn  at  night,  and  unfortunately  young  persons  have  other  tastes  and 
haunts. 

246.  Such  are  the  means  of  instruction  in  Sheffield.  I have  ah-eady  shotrolhe 
extent  to  which  they  are  profited  by,  and  the  period  during  which  educatita  w 
received.  The  children  generally  come  to  day-schoob,  and  often  to  Sunday  cm*. 
eitlier  knowing  nothing,  or  with  the  doubtful  erudition  of  dame-schools  for  a foun- 
dation. It  is  not  surprising  that  when  they  have  left  the  day-schools,  after  a year  * 
instruction,  and  entered  a workshop,  that  two  or  three  years  should  suffice  to  obli- 
terate almost  the  entire  instruction  they  have  received. 

247.  I firmly  believe  that  not  one-thkd  of  those  who  have  been  apprenticed  thw 
years  can  read  and  write  with  even  moderate  proficiency.  (See  Witness,  No.  89.) 
And  I believe  that,  if  we  attach  its  proper  signification  to  the  term  “educa^ 
(without  soaring  above  what  is  ordinary  working-class  knowledge)  that  two-wirM 
at  the  very  least  of  the  working-class  children  of  Sheffield  will  grow  up  uneduwtai* 
notwithstanding  the  amount  some  of  them  may  possess  when  they  leave  schwl- 

248.  The  complaints  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  education  are 

of  the  unwillingness  of  tlie  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  their  irregula^ 
in  sending,  and  their  general  withdrawal  of  them  to  be  put  to  work  just  ^ 
are  beginning  to  reap  some  benefit  from  instrucrion.  I would  particularly  d^ 
your  attention  to  this  lamentable  fact.  (See  Witnesses,  No.  32,  106,  and  22.) 
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349.  In  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  a perpetual  succes-  Tsadzs  of 

flOD  of  beginnings.  This  is  a great  discouragement,  and  sadly  damages  the  pro-  Shbefiklu. 

andVoficiency  of  the  teachers  themselves.  It  must  continue  to  be  the  case  Report  by 

% as  option  between  the  education  or  labour  of  young  children  is  left  to  Esq; 

Barents  who  are  themselves  too  ignorant  to  value  instruction,  and  too  sensual  to 
^tro  the  means  of  gratifying  their  passions  and  appetites. 

2o0.  The  parents  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  religious 
instruction  on  the  part  of  their  children.  The  usual  pretext  is  poverty.  On  the  cou- 
trarr,  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  Nos.  32  and  106,  that  when  trade  improves  fewer 
will’remain  in  school,  is,  I believe,  incontestible.  Educationus  not  the  natural  desire 
ofeuriched  ignorance ; tlois  is  a great  mistake.  Besides,  sensual  gratifications  are  far 
oftener  the  obstruction  to  education  than  poverty,  where  schooling  is  so  cheap  as 
in  Sbet&eld  even  when  trade  is  bad.  One  woman  who  was  smoking  told  me  she 
could  not  afford  to  send  her  children  to  school ; of  whom  there  were  two  old  enough 
to  go,  blit  not  old  enough  to  work.  She  confessed  that  she  smoked  nearly  two 
ouDces  of  tobacco  per  week,  and  knew  veiy  well  that  it  cost  her  what  would  more 
than  pay  for  both  children’s  schooling ; she  did  not,  however,  appear  to  look  upon 
education  as  anything  but  a superfluous  ceremony,  whilst  smoking  was,  she  said,  a 
comfort  she  could  not  do  without.  These  are  not  uncommon  cases.  Wages  are 
higher  however  in  general  at  Sliefheld  than  in  most  other  places,  and  schooling 
cheaper. 

•251.  Tliere  are,  agwn,  some  who  have  but  too  souud  a reason  in  their  poverty  for  Part  tal^en  in  edu- 
Dot sparing  the  time  of  those  at  work  to  send  them  to  school:  ijut  ting  cannot  bymanufac- 
apply  to  children  under  eight.  \Yant  of  clothes  is  a common  cause  assigned. 

252.  Manufacturers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  the  employers  of  children  in 
Sheffield,  with  a few  exceptions.  There  is  no  school  attached  to  any  of  their  esta- 
Wishirents,  nor  do  they,  as  manufacturers,  take  part  in  promoting  education, 
thoa^li  many  subscribe  Uberally  to  existing  schools. 

•2o-3.  The  enthe  evidence  goes  to  show  the  general  inaptitude  of  children  to 
receive  adequate  insti'uction  after  work  is  over  in  the  evenings. 

254.  I examined  the  state  of  education  possessed  by  children  in  tlie  workshops. 

I visited,  as  well  as  privately  examined  numbers  of  them  by  themselves  at  my  own 
rooms.  To  their  evidence,  which  I have  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  own  • 

Tvords,  I would  beg  to  refer  you.  They  afford  a fair  average  specimen  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  working-class  children. 


XII, — Comparative  Condition. 

255.  The  cliildren  who  do  not  work  at  all  are  of  coui’se  more  healthy  in  appeai*- 
uice,  and  generally  more  moral,  than  those  who  do. 

256.  Those  who  w’ork  with  their  parents  are  not,  in  any  physical  respect,  better 
dftlian  those  who  work  with  other  people. 

257.  Those  who  work  in  the  town  are  decidedly  less  healthy  looking,  and,  I leai'n, 
®ucli  less  moral  than  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  country  air,  and  are  within  the 
l^pherc  only  of  village  vices.  The  contrast  between  the  evidence  on  morals,  given 
“nhe  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  ofWadsley  (a  village  three  miles  distant),  with  that  of 
ffifi  Sheffield  clergy,  and  others  in  the  town,  is  vei*y  marked ; never*theless  they 

same  trades  in  Wadsley  as  in  Sheffield. 

"8.  In  the  Derbyshire  lead-mines,  where  I had  an  opportunity  of  comparison 
^ Iromwell,  the  children  look  more  like  agricultural  labourers.  They  are  less 
stunted,  and  certainly  more  moral. 

B U.W  (except  as  at  present,  in  bad  times)  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  easy 
^siihcw  for  young  persons  when  they  cease  to  be  apprentices  at  theii'  own 
Iwould  refer  to  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Crosslaud  and  Mr.  New- 
Nos.  13  and  31,  on  this  point. 

, ^ could  not,  however,  dilate  on  this  topic  without  entering  into  the  subject  of 
I ^ ^°^®us  in  Sheffield,  and  which  I have  not  instructions  to  do.  It  wiU,  per- 
in^wV  V state,  that  cliildren  almost  invariably  pursue  in  after  life  the  trade 

j have  been  instructed ; and  that  the  skill  of  Sheffield  artisans  is 

rated  throughout  the  commercial  world  I need  not  add.  Their  natural  talent 
“Sreat. 

Wp '^®ry  limited  intercourse,  since  this  inquiry  commenced,  wtith  persons 
tbosp^i  ^ ^®S^ftfions  of  the  Facloi-y  Act,  does  not  enable  me  to  state  in  what  degi'ee 
ranches  of  manufacture,  under  its  operation,  do  or  do  not  suffer  from  the 
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unlimited  power  to  employ  children  at  any  age  and  for  any  hours  possessed  bvotl 
branches  of  industry.  _ 

J.  C.  Symom,  Esq. 

The  desire  (or  le^s* 
lative  prohibition  of 
the laraur  of  young 
children. 

passed  by  a meeting  of  delegates  from  the  different  branches  of  the  grindine 
(No.  112.)  ^ “ 

264.  I also  intimated  to  the  master  cutler,  that  any  opinion  on  the  subject  en. 

tertained  by  the  Cutlers’  Company  would  be  valuable.  I received  the  follow^ 
letter : — ^ 

Sin,  Cxitlers'  Hall,  Sheffield,  March  3, 1841 

I BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  informing  me  thjj 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  inquiry,  now  making  under  th 
Childi-enS  Employment  Commission,  to  all  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  and  expressiae 
a wish  for  information  from  the  Cutlers’  Company  on  several  matters  enumerated  by  vw.  ° 

I took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  your  letter  before  the  Cutlers’  Company,  and  tlw 
appointed  a sub-committee  to  take  the  matter  into  their  immediate  consideration,  and  hariu 
met  this  day,  they  ascertained  that  the  principal  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  said  CompanT, 
as  well  as  others  who  had  been  requested  to  meet  them  on  the  subject  matter  of  your  mmnp',! 
nication,  had  been  personally  waited  upon  by  you  to  whom  they  had  given  all  the  iafonnatin 
they  possessed. 

1 have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ' JAMES  MOORHOUSE.  Master  Culler. 

To  J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Cutlers’  Company  concur,  as  a body, 
in  the  opinions  above  cited  by  the  individuals  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  master 
cutler  refers. 

265.  They  who  know  Sheffield  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  the  male 
witnesses  above  cited,  as  desiring  a limitation  of  childreu’s  labouy,  are  among  the 
most  influential  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  th 
town.  I am  justified  in  saying  that  such  a measure  would  meet  with  cordial  and, 
I think,  general  approval  at  Sheffield,  and  I am  truly  glad  to  add  by  uonewouMit 
he  more  vigorously  abetted  than  by  the  respectable  portion  of  the  workiog  dassK 
themselves. 

I have  tlic  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servaot, 
(Signed)  JELINGER  C.  SYMONS. 


The  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  JNos.  dU,  db,  61, 38, 46,  47, 48  49  m 
51,  66,  67,  and  72,  and  Nos.  2,  5,  and  7,  of  the  Replies  to  “ Queries  ^dress^ta 
Employers  of  Children,”  p.  62,  demonstrates  the  desire  for  a legislative  prohils 
don  of  the  labour  of  very  young  children  in  tbe  Sheffield  trades. 

263.  I would  also  particulany  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 


T&adbs  or 
Sheffield. 
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report  by  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  on  the  Euiployment  of  Childicn  and 
Youncr  Persons  in  Iron- Works  and  other  Trades  in  Leeds  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire ; and  on  the  State,  Condition,  and  Treatment  of  such  Children  and 
Young  Persons. 

TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 


IRON  WORKS. 

GestlemeN,  London,  August  27,  1841. 

1.  The  iron-works  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Graham  and  Earl  Fitzv^dlliam, 
ofTankersley ; the  Messrs.  Newton  and  Chambers,  of  ThornclifFe;  Nisbett  and 
Marsden,  of  Chapletown ; Booth  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield;  Knowles,  of  Rotherham  ; 
Sandford  and  Co.,  of  Rotherliam ; Scolefield  of  Rawmavsh ; and  the  Kirkstall 
near  Leeds,  are  the  chief  of  those  which  fell  within  my  district. 

2.  These  establishments  have  exhibited  no  features  which  seemed  to  require 
peculiar  attention ; nor  did  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  at  them,  nor  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  physically  bad. 

3.  The  Report  on  the  Trades  of  Sheffield  has  forestalled  much  of  the  subject  of 


InoN  Works. 


Report 

C.  Symons,  Es(j. 


iron-works. 

4.  Ilie  work  in  iron  foundries  and  eastings,  and  especially  in  rolling-mills, 
rquireshotb  size  and  strength  in  a lad  : not  that  the  aggregate  work  clone  in  a 
daj  is  so  great  as  that  in  a coal-pit,  but  it  often  requires  more  strength,  and  it  is, 

Dwreover,  the  custom  of  iron-works  to  have  a stronger  class  of  woncmen  than  in 
most  other  branches  of  industry.  Hence  the  very  small  imn^ber  of  children  em- 
ployed in  them ; and  thus  we  find,  from  the  tabular  returns,  that,  out  of  100 
young  persons  and  children,  about  20  only  will  be  children,  and  all  vidio  are  really 
cflgHged  in  the  work  are  above  12  years  old. 

b.  Children  come  before  14  merely  sis  learners,  at  'which  age  they. are  often,  but 
not  always,  bound  apprentices  to  the  men;  by  whom  they  are  almost  invariably 
employed,  and  not  by  the  masters. 

6.  As  far  as  regards  this  district,  I am  quite  sure  that  uo  abuse  prevails  in  resjiect 
to  the  iige  at  which  children  generally  begin  to  work  in  iron-works. 

t . Hours  of  work  are,  as  respects  iron-w'orks,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  Hours  of  Work, 
tie  evening.  They  do  not  vary  ivith  the  seasons. 

8.  Ad  e.xcess  of  hours  of  work  does  sometimes  happen,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  the 
staled  time. 


9.  In  some  very  few  works  night-work  is  canned  on,  and  work  nevei'  ceases  ; 

^set  of  workpeople,  children  included,  take  the  12  day -hours  one  week,  and  the 
1- night-hours  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately.  (See  Evidence,  Nos.  10,  11,  66.) 

10.  The  blast-furnaces  only  are  continued  on  Sundays ; and  they  employ  scarcely 
MV  children. 

11.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  light  u'ork,  or  rather 
01 00  work,  but  mei-e  waiting,  in  aU  iron-work  processes.  The  w’ork  to  be  done, 

«cept  for  niere^  children,  is  often  heavy  •\vheii  it  is  doing,  but  it  is  only  done  at 

and  often  is  soon  over. 

f time  is  allowed  for  meals  in  all  iron-works : half  an  hour  for  break-  Meals. 

.an  hour  for  dinner,  and  generally  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  a mhiutes  for 
drinking.”  Those  who  work  at  night  have  the  same  time  allowed  them. 

Ke  meal-times  are  included  in  the  12  hours  for  work.  Some  go  home  to  dinner, 
others  stay  according  to  the  distance.  No  machinery  is  cleaued. 

' ^P^)^®'g*‘aphs  57  to  68  inclusive,  in  my  Report  on  the  Trades  of  Sheffield, 

A„,  of  employr-nent  in  foundries,  rollinff-mills,  and  castine,  have  been  already 
® , and  to  them  I w'ould  beg  to  refer  you. 

are  sn  ^^'6  goocraliy  very  airy,  and  indeed  quite  open.  Casting-places  state  of  Place  of 

fons  too  much  closed  in ; but  generally  the  places  where  the  young  per-  Work. 

ohiHren  are,  are  thoroughly  ventilated  and  also  well  warmed ; a cqmbi- 
j5  .j^^’^hedby  few  other  branches  of  manufactun 


*xtr^el  ^ ^ the  cores  of  pipes  are  put,  in  order  to  bake  the  clay,  i 

68  / hut  the -lads  who  talie  them  in  do  not  go  in  very  often.  (See 
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Iron  Works. 

Report  by 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. 

Accidents. 

Holidays. 

Hiving  and  Wages. 


Treatment  and 
Care. 


Moral  Condition. 


16.  Accidents  are  not  very  common  at  iron-works.  Bui-us  occasionally  baow- 

but  not  very  frequently.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  fence  off  any  of  tlie  mach^ 
more  than  is  already  done.  Iron-works  are,  however,  so  very  rbomy,  that  the»^ 
not  half  the  danger  that  there  is  in  any  more  crowded  feetory,  * 

17.  All  the  dangerous  operations,  siicli  as  currying  the  liquid  metal,  are  done, 

I have  already  stated  in  the  Sheffield  Report,  by  men  or  elder  youths. 

18.  There  are  no  regular  times  set  apart  for  tire  recreation  of  children  who 

in  iron-works.  On  Mondays  little  work  is  done,  and  on  paiticulai  days,  sudiB 

Christmas,  holidays  are  observed. 

19.  In  ii’on-works  hoys  under  13,  if  employed  at  all,  earn  on  the  average k 
per  week  ; from  13  to  15,  7^.  6c?. ; and  from  15  to  18,  11s.  This  is  theaveraft 
of  40  childreji  and  youths  promiscuously  chosen  from  different  works. ' For  Dighl- 
work  they  are  paid  20  per  cent,  higher. 

20.  Wages  are  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  workman  to  the  boy.  The  Eia.n& 
finds  the  boys  for  carrying  bars  and  stuff",  and  opening  the  doors  of  puddling  fe. 
naces,  &c,,  and  for  these  only. 

21.  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  children  in  iron-works  as  well  as  ironstoM 
pits  are,  on  the  whole,  well  treated  and  eared  for  ; and  I never  found  one  who  wodf 
on  any  account  exchange  positions  with  a collier-boy. 

22.  The  children  in  iron-works  are  generally  strong,  and,  except  where  tk 
work  at  night,  healthy  looldng.  I am,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ni^ 
work,  although  it  be  only  on  alternate  weeks,  is  injurious  to  health  ; audthesaikf 
appearance  of  children  who  work  at  night  confirms  tliis  impression.  " I aa 
heartier  and  do  better  by  day  than  by  night,”  said  James  Perkins,  No.  11. 

23.  "W^orkpeoplc  who  are  engaged  in  ironworks  or  iron-mines  are,  genenlij, 
stalwart  and  robust  in  borly.  I have  remarked  this  all  over  England  in  iron  & 
tricts. 

24.  In  moral  coudition  I do  not  think  any  material  difference  exists  betwea 
those  in  iron-works,  iron-stone  pits,  and  collieries.  When  they  have  done  k 
work  they  associate  a good  deal  with  one  another. 

25.  Their  morals  are  decidedly  far  from  good,  and  their  minds  are  alme 
wholly  uncultivated  and  uninformed. 


TRADES  OF  LEEDS. 


Th.^dbs  of  Lkeiw. 


Hcuis, 


Meals. 


Potfery  processes  - 
Runniri''  moulds. 


26.  A FEW  only  of  the  trades  of  Leeds  oinploy  children  who  are  not  uik 
the  Fiictory  Act,  and  who  therefore  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

27.  These  are  chiefly  potteries,  machine-shops,  and  a lew  stutf  print-houses, 

28.  The  pottei'ies  employ  cluldren  occassionally  as  young  sis  seven  and  eight  yesrs 
of  age,  and  the  print-shops  at  nine,  but  in  the  machine-shops  few  if  any  childraiaK 
found ; lads  begin  to  work  in  them  usually  at  13  or  14  years  of  age. 

29.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  print-houses  and  machine-shops  are  usually  12,bS 
in  the  potteries  no  stated  time  is  much  adhered  to,  and  the  hoiir.s  of  woik 
frequently  to  14. 

30.  In  Mr.  Holdsvvortli’s  dye-house  at  Wakefield  the  hours  are  usually  long  ® 
summer.  (See  Evidence  of  Nos.  71  to  76.)  I am  not  aware  of  any  longer  flouf' 
of  work  than  these. 

31.  Two  hours  or  an  hour  and  a half  are  always  allowed  for  meals  in  the  wac 
shops  and  in  most  of  the  print-houses. 

32.  In  the  potteries  great  abuse  prevails  both  in  I.eeds  and  at  Swinton  in 
to  meal-hours,  during  which  it  appeara  to  be  frequently  the  practice  among  the 
'to  make  the  children  " wedge  clay  ” the  moment  they  have  swallowed  their  m 
This  appeared  to  be  a prevalent  and  very  oppressive  abuse. 

33.  Next  to  clipping  tbe  paper  patterns  with  a pair  of  scissors,  the  firstpro^^. 
which  children  are  usually  employed  in  the  potteries  of  South  Yorkshire  is  tw 

“ running  moulds.”  ■ . 

34.  Vi  hen  plates,  saucers,  &c.,  are  moulded  from  the  wet  clay  the  next 
conshsts  in  drying  them  sufficiently  to  make  them  come  ofif  the  moulds  prior  to 
ing,  glazing,  or  baking  them.  Two  adjoining  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the 

ing  and  drying  processes,  the  outer  one  opens  generally  into  the  yard ; j" 

ware  is  moulded  by  an  ailult  workman  on  revolving  moulds  attached  to  a ^ 
the  inner  apartment,  called  a stove,  a very  high  temperature  is  maintaine  , 
ivalls  are-  covered  with  shelves  on  -vvliich  the  ware  is  placed  to  dry- 
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35  The  ^rork  of  the  children  consists  in  takioff  the  vvaie  as  fast  as  each  article  is  Tba.bss  op  Leeds. 
Boulded  hy  the  workuiau  in  the  outer  loom  and  carrying  it  into  tlie  stove  ” or  „ — T, 


•ymg  ] 


; placing  it  on  a shelf,  and  retnining  with  a diy  phrte  or  saucer  in  its  j.  c.^SU^Esq. 

‘ The  distance  they  have  to  run  backwards  and  forw'ards  is  not  above  three 


wrS'  hut  they  are  kept  “ agate,”  accoi-ding  to  the  Yorkshire  phr^e  (i.  e.  kept 
voiDg)  nearly  all  day,  and  are  perpetually  passing  from  a cold  to  a very  hot  tem- 
wniture  of  often  above  120°. 

^36  Connected  with  the  “ running  of  moulds  ” is  the  laborious  process  ot  “ wedg-  « Wedging  day.” 

IBS  clay,”  which  will  occupy  three  or  four  separate  half-hours  during  the  course 
oftbe  Say.  It  is  very  commonly  an  encroachment  on  the  child’s  proper  time  for 
meals.  It  consists  simply  in  lifting  up  as  much  clay,  cut  off  from  a mass  of  it 
fkced  on  a bench,  as  the  child  cjld  lift  with  both  hmids  above  his  head,  and  tlieu 
slapping  it  dowiiwith  all  the  force  he  can  muster  on  the  vest;  then  turning  the 
iflwle  of  the  mass  over  and  repeating  the  operation  until  the  clay  is  well  compacted 
and  condensed.  This  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  what  are  called  blis- 
ters in  the  clay.  The  adult  tvorkinan  performs  the  same  operation  ’^vitli  another 
piece  of  clay  at  the  same  time.  It  is  most  laborious  and  straining  work,  “ it  clis- 
tiesses  every  sinew  about  them,”  and  could  not  be  continued  long  at  a time.  (See 
Evidence,  No.  38.) 

37.  Another  process  performed  by  both  boys  and  ghds  is  that  of  turning  the  Throwing, 
different  lathes  and  apparatus  whereby  all  circular  vi'are  is  made.  For  the  “ throw- 
ers” the  operation  is  performed  by  a winch  or  jigger  placed  liorizoatully,  for  larger 

rare  by  a vertical  wheel  and  handle,  and  for  thelathes  by  a treddle  and  with  the 
loot.  I may  here  remark  that  I have  seldom  seen  a branch  of  handicraft  to  which 
machinery  appears  more  applicable  and  is  less  applied.  All  these  hand-power  pro- 
cesses are  hard  work. 

38.  It  is  objected  to  the  introduction  of  steam-power  tliat  the  moulder  requires  Objections  to  me- 

the  speed  with  which  the  ware  revolves  to  be  increased  and  slackened  at  a given  power  m 

moment.  The  same  argument,  if  tenable,  tvould  however  render  it  impossible  to 

dratv  people  up  and  down  the  shafts  of  mines,  where  half  a turn  too  much,  or  ten 
jecoD(h’  delay  in  relaxing  speed,  tvould  be  death  to  those  ascending  or  descending. 

.it any  rate  children  are  often  hard  worked  in  the  present  system  in  an  ojoeration  ' 

purely  mechanical. 

39.  A much  more  pernicious  process  than  miy  of  the  above  is  that  of  " glazing.”  Glazing. 

Children  never  “ glaze,”  w'hich  consists  in  dipping  the  dried  ware  into  tubs  of  white 

lead  in  solution,  and  in  some  cases  with  an  admixture  of  arsenic.  Tire  boys  have, 
bovever,  to  stand  close  to  the  tub,  and  they  equally  inhale  its  effluvia.  One  child 
liiists  tiie  ware  as  he  hands  it  to  the  dipper,  and  another  child  generally  receives  it 
cathe  other  side  when  dipped  and  places  it  on  its  stand  ready  to  he  packed  in  the 
"saggurs,”  or  large  pans  in  which  the  wares  are  to  be  baked.  This  is  a very  uu- 
uealtliy  process.  (See  Evidence,  No.  34,  40,  55,  57,  60.) 

40. ^  (One  of  the  easiest  operations  is  that  of  rolling  the  clay  into  long  strips  and  Rolling, 
fflserting  bits  of  it  into  moulds  to  form  the  handles  of  cups.  The  moulds  are  then 

pressed  together  and  the  handle  is  made.  The  number  required  in  a given  time 
to  earn  the  ordinary  amount  of  wages  renders  this,  however,  far  from  light  work, 
dtough  there  is  nothing  in  it  intrinsically  to  make  it  toilsome.  * 

41.  The  female  pi’ocesses  are  those  of  clipping  and  transferring.  The  patterns 
put  upon  crockery  by  the  well-understood  process  of  transferring.  After  the 

has  been  printed  it  is  banded  to  the  clipper,  generally  a young  child, 
off  the  margin  and  delivers  it  to  the  translerrer.  This  clipping  is  per- 
with  a pair  of  scissors,  the  paper  being  held  up  in  the  left  hand.  This 
^^ued  all  day  without  intermission  is  very  tiring  to  the  arm.  The  clippers, 
being  the  youngest,  have  errands  to  nin  and  wai-e  to  carry,  and  are  often 
touch  over-worked.  (See  Evidence,  No.  60.) 

i’'",’.  transferrers  ai’e  frequently  \mder  18  years  of  age,  though  they  emjdoy 


tie  cllpi 


■e  c ippers.  Their  work  is  to  lay  the  pattern  on  the  cups  and  then  tc  rub  it  hard 
Jt  perfectly  adheres  with  a blunt  tool.  This  require  sti-ength,  and  it  is  la- 
wnous  and  hesivu  ^ t 4.«.„4.  r 


iDv  heavy  work  for  a woman.  I may  remark  that  I am  not  aware  of 

ikem^  ^ branch  of  manufacture  where  girls  so  young  employ  children  under 

which  children  are  employed  in  glass-blowing  is  chiefly  tliat  Glass-blowing, 
totems  ''’1‘^ch  consists  in  pushing  the  glasses,  when  blown,  into  the  “lear,” 

!»t  One  purpose.  This  is  by  no  means  a fatiguing  operation,  but  it  is  a very 

’ in  summer,  when  the  heat  would,  I should  ihink,  be  almost  in- 


F 2 
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The  hours  which  children  work  are  from  one  to  seven,  by  relays,  throuckit 

Report  by  24  hours : no  part  of  the  night  is  exempt ; the  work  is  carried  on  continSr 

J.  C.  Sffmons,  Esa.  Young  persoDS  are  also  employed  in  blowing,  but  the  number  in  this  district  is 
slight  to  require  any  description  of  the  operation. 

Altogether  I am  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  oppressive  work  falls  to  the  W 
of  children  hi  potteries,  and  such  is  the  general  impression  among  neighbours  lin. 
connected  with  them.  (See  Evidence,  No.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  etgeq  '. 
esjiecially  that  of  No.  44.)  ^ ^ ’ 

Machine-making.  44.  1 am  acquainted  with  no  occupation  which  ranks  more  higlily  in  e\err 
respect  than  that  of  machine-making.  It  is  among  the  best  remunerated  and  tiie 
most  skilled.  The  artisans  employed  in  it  are  conspicuous  for  their  mental  cnltiiv 
tion  and  general  superiority.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unduly  laborious  occupatioD, 
though  it  requires  activity  and  exertion. 

45.  The  greatest  numl»er  of  lads  and  boys  are  employed  at  Leeds  in  themana- 
facture  of  spirming-machinery,  which  is  one  of  the  lightest  branches  of  the  work-. 
They  have  to  file  and  fit  the  different  paits  together,  and  this  they  perform  stand- 
ing at  a bench  and  working  at  small  vices  ranged  along  it ; they  have  also  to  make 
screws  with  the  common  lever-bar  turned  with  the  hand  horizontally,  and  a ©xid 
deal  of  vaiiety  of  posture  and  locomotion  arises. 

46.  The  lathe  is,  however,  the  implement  most  in  use  in  machine-shops.  lathe 
simpler  and  easier  sorts  of  turning  a great  number  of  lads  are  employed.  The 
lathes  are  w orked  by  vertical  bands  brought  do^vn  from  counter-shafts  which  nia 
along  the  ceiling.  The  velocity  of  the  lathe  is  often  regulated  by  shifting  the  bands 
which  pass  over  cones  from  one  dimneter  to  another.  This  is  frequently  perfomifd 
by  striking  the  bands  with  the  hand  whilst  iu  rapid  motion,  and  occasionally  acci- 
dents have  arisen.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  a simple  piece  of  meebamsm* 
to  each  lathe  to  effect  this  shifting  of  the  bands,  and  so  remove  the  danger  of  catchi;^ 
the  hand  or  ami,  which  has  occasionally  happened,  causing  a bad  lacerationorfrac- 
ture  of  the  limb. 

47.  This  is  the  sole  evil  I perceived  in  the  whole  employment.  The  lathe  reqoire 
little  or  no  exertion.  The  turner  has  merely  to  shift  the  chisel  or  cutting-point  as 
occasion  requires ; the  whole  force  and  the  motion  of  the  chisel  is  supplied  by  the 
machine.  (See  Evidence  generally  of  Nos.  7,  8, 15,  22,  24,  25,  28,  &c.) 

48.  Another  department  of  machine-making  is  that  of  founding.  Brass-foun^ 
enters  into  the  work  required  iu  tlie  foundry  ; but  veiy  few  lads  are  employed  in  h. 
and  their  work  does  not  differ  from  that  in  any  other  sort  of  foundry,  consisdug 
chieBy  in  moulding  sand,  &c.  This  process  is,  however,  a very  unhealthy  one.  (See 
Evidence,  Nos.  9, 26.  &c.) 

49.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  filing  department  of  machine-making  isu^ealthy; 
this  is,  however,  in  no  degree  perceptible  among  the  lads  themselves,  nor  are  its  effects 
often  exhibited  till  the  46th  or  50th  year.  There  is,  however,  a great  reluctance  w 
avow  any  ill  effect  from  filing  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

50.  Mr.  Tbackrah  experienced  and  comments  on  the  same  fact.  “ To  our  gen^ 
ral  questions,”  he  remarks,  " they  reply,  ‘ We  are  all  pretty  healthy and  ^ ^ 
by  examining  each  workman  that  u’e  find  the  deception.”  “ Few,”  he  states,  “bear 
the  employ,  even  modified  as  it  is  by  frequent  changes  of  material,  for  25  year^ 
This  I have  little  hesitation  iu  saying  is  an  exaggeration ; many  hew  it 
length  and  a greater  lengtli  of  time,  but  they  are  mostly  subject  to  more  or 
asthmatic  affection,  but  it  does  not  kill  them  off  like  the  Sheffield  grinders,  liu- 
Tbackrah  attaches  much  more  injurious  effect  to  the  filing  of  cast  than 

iron,  which  is  certainly  more  easily  taken  into  the  lungs.  (See  Evidence,  » 
23,  24.&C.)  ' . w 

51.  No  apparatus  is  specially  applied  to  the  removal  of  file-dust  in 

shops  at  Leeds  ; though  in  large  establishments  like  Messrs.  Fenton's,  a’ 
bairn’s,  &c.,  I found  an  excellent  ventilation,  and  which  of  course  lessens 
evil. 

Prinlins.  S2.  Tlierc  is  very  little  printing  done  at  Leeds  : it  is  entirely  wooUen-p™t'“| 

53.  The  children  are  employed  as  teer-boys,  wbo  spread  the  ^ 

with  a brush  on  a sieve  each  time  the  printer  dips  his  block  into  it.  There  i 
hard  w'ork  beyond  the  confinement. 

54.  The  most  unlieallhy  part  of  the  work  is  that  of  washing  the  blocks,  w* 


Braii5-!^uading. 


' Paston  and  Low’s  pulleys  obviate  the  evil;  Two  pulleys  nin  together  exaepyof 


of  which  merely  runs  oii  ils  own  axis,  the  other  turnaThe^lahi'eVand  when  h’ is' required  to 
on  to  the  formi-r  to  stop  the  lathe,  it  is  usually  done  with  a piece  of  wood ; nor  does  there  apPy»‘  J 
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thev  (the  bo}'s)  do  at  tubs  placed  out  of  doors,  and  where  they  of  course  wet  theii-  of  Leeds. 

frtt  and  legs,  and  ai-e  continually  doing  this  on  leaving  the  heated  atmosphere  of  RriTtb 

the  printing-room.  (See  Evidence.  Nos.  48  to  55.)  /.  c. 

55.  Smoothing  is  another  process  which  is  often  injurious  : it  is  that  of  ironing 
cloth  nith  a hot  iron  to  discharge  the  colour  which  forms  tlie  pattern,  and  which 
pattern  has  been  previously  printed  with  nitric  acid.  The  fume  is  decidedly 
ujurious  to  health.  This  part  of  tlie  occupation  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Thackrah.  (See  Evidence,  No.  49.) 

56.  Neither  potters  nor  printers  are  liable  to  accidents,  and  of  those  which  .attend  Accidents, 
machine-making  mention  has  been  made.  (See  Evkleuce,  Nos.  25,  27.) 

57.  The  wages  of  the  machine-makers  are  very  good  ; alud  of  14  to  16  will  earn  Wages. 

”2f.  a-day.  Potters  are  very  poorly  paid. 

58.  There  is  no  ill  treatment  of  the  children  except  among  the  potteries,  and  I Treatment, 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  they  are  oltea  very  much  over-worked  and 

not  unfrequently  ill  used.  There  is  a practice  in  some  of  the  Leetls  potteries  of 
taking  workhouse  children,  some  ofrvhom  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  hard  worked. 

I went  to  the  workhouse  and  inquired ; tlie  answers  I received  from  the  matron 
were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Chnppel,  the  employer,  is,  or  was,  himself  a guardian.  (See 
Evidence,  Nos.  33,  42,  and  43.) 

59.  I consider  the  moral  condition  of  the  machine-rankers  to  be  very  fair,  and  of  Moral  condition, 
the  other  classes  generally  very  indifferent.  I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  the 

Rev.  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Clarke  on  the  point ; tlie  latter,  1 believe,  has  had  more 
experience  in  the  worst  district  of  Leeds,  and  has  accordingly  a more  unfavourable 
impression.  (See  also  Evidence,  Nos.  15  and  30.) 

60.  Still  the  spirit  of  lawless  insubordination  which  prevails  at  Leeds  among  the 
children  is  very  manifest,  and  thougli  it  may  not  prevail  to  the  e.xtent  it  does  in 
Ijheffield,  it  is  matter  for  painful  apprehension. 

Gl.  I would  particularly  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  police 
constable  Nos.  4 nod  5. 

62.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  24th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  their  evidence,  I Habits  of  the  juve- 
went,  accompanied  by  Inspector  Cliilds  and  three  police  officers,  to  visit  the  low  nile  classes  in  Leeds, 
places  resort  of  the  working  chisses  in  liceds.  We  started  soon  after  nine  o’clock, 

and  visited  about  a score  of  beer  and  public  houses  and  as  many  lodging  houses. 

We  found  the  former  crowded  with  lads  and  girls — a motley  assemblage  of  thieves 
and  youths  of  both  sexes  from  the  factories. 

63.  There  were,  on  an  average,  about  30  in  each  house,  and  in  each  case  ranged 
on  the  benches  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  with  a blazing  fire,  and  well  lighted.  I 
am  confident  that,  of  the  600  persons  I saw  in  these  places,  not  above  one  quarter, 
if  so  many,  were  turned  of  25  years  of  age,  and  at  least  two-thirds  were  under  age. 

In  four  I counted  17  who  were  apparently  under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  beer- 
nouws  there  were  several  mere  children.  In  almost  all  there  was  a sprinkliug  of 
professed  prostitutes.  In  some,  perhaps  in  a third  of  them,  several  men  and  boys 
were  pointed  out  to  me  as  professed  thieves.  Tliese  houses  I observed  where  there 
weie  most  thieves  were  most  comfortable,  and  of  higher  pretension,  than  those 
^bjch  merely  working  classes  frequented.  In  one  a man  was  recognised  by 
me  police  who  had  returned  only  a fortnight  from  14  years’  transportation  for  high- 
way robbery.  He  looked  us  hardened  as  possible,  and  was  already  among  thieves 
*shi8  associates  again.  In  some  of  these  houses  there  was  a speedy  clearance^  of  the 
wnipany  out  of  oue  room  as  we  entered  miother,  so  that  we  saw  only  n part  of  the 
inmates.  ^ 

64.  In  the  other  beer-shops  we  found  younger  persons.  The  youth  of  the  child- 
ren  was  most  striking.  A boy  of  14  was  sitting  in  oue  of  the  moi’e  decent  houses 

J he  side  of  Ins  father,  who  told  me  he  \va&  his  sou,  and  that  he  worked  all  the 
to  b 1 half-past  10  at  night,  and  yet  his  father  seemed 

be  unaware  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  bringing  his  child  to  a 

keeping  him  up  to  that  hour  after  a week’s  work  in  tlie  factory. 
inL  H appearance  not  below  the  average  of  the  ^a)rkiDg  classes 

insf  ^ ^ ^ point  of  character.  In  some  of  these  places  wc  found  a fiddle  or  otlier 
: these  places  were  thronged  as  full  as  they  could  hold.  In  ano- 
coQnl  on  a good-sized  room  up-stairs,  M'here  I found  a dozen 

totes F^oi  ming  a country-dance  ; the  females  were  all  factory-girls  and  prosti- 
smusein  attitudes  and  language  accompiuiy  and  form  the  chief  zest  to  this 

65.  Not  one  of  these  dancers,  boys  or  girls,  was  above  20  or  21  years  of  age,  and 
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Tracks  ov  Lrisds.  raost  of  tliem  16  and  17.  The  prostitutes  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  facto 
Re^  by  tawdry  finely  and  the  bareness  of  their  necks,  though  the  costume  aid 

/.  C.  &/OTonsi  Esq.  head-dress  of  the  factory-girls  is  not  altogether  dissmiilur.  In  many  of  these 
places  there  '^vas  convenience  up-stairs  for  the  cohabitation  of  tlie  company  helo^- 

66 . The  lodging-houses  we  visited  were  situated  chiefly  up  narrow  alleys  runoiiw 
out  of  the  Kirlcgaie,  and  are  intei’mixed  with  working-class  brothels.  These  alleu 
are  wholly  without  seAi’enige  ; there  is  a gutter  clown  the  iniddle,  hut  no  under- 
ground  channel  whatever;  they  are  in  a filtliy  state.  Some  of  tl\e  lodging-houses 
were  wretched  places — mere  dens  with  no  sort  of  comfort  save  a good  fire:  tiiev 
had  all,  however,  beds  of  some  description,  though  in  some  I saw  bundles  of  straw 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  occasional  surplus  of  “ company.”  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Glasgow  I have  seen  nothing  more  wretched  than  these  places.  Others 
again,  of  a gmde  higher  description,  had  cleaner  walls  and  a greater  degree  of 
comfort,  at  least  in  the  grnund-iloor  room.  In  the  lodging-house  kept  by ^Glovei 
(see  evidence  of  Police-officer  Stubbs,  No.  5)  I loimd  two  rooms  up-stairs  opening 
one  out  of  the  otlier : the  first  was  four  by  five  yards,  and  contained  seven  full- 
sized  beds,  all  on  bedsteads  ; the  next  room  was  only  three  and  a half  by  four  yards 
and  contained  seven  moi*e  beds  of  the  same  size ; there  was  a passage  of  not  above  i 
foot  between  them.  The  man  complained  of  slack  business,  but  on  an  average  there 
will  be  perhaps  two  persons  to  each  bed,  men,  women,  or  children,  and  often  three. 
One  bed  was  so  close  under  a window  that  when  the  room  is  fullest  the  window  can- 
not he  opened,  and'it  is  the  custom  to  sleep  with.it  closed. 

67.  The  stench  in  the  morning  is  insufferable.  Eacli  individual  pays  2d.  pet 
night,  and  \'ery  young  children  \d.  This  man  I was  told  makes  lOf.  a night  by 
his  rooms  in  this  and  two  other  houses  he  keeps’.  The  class  who  frequent  them 
are  trampers,  thieves,  and  the  lowest  w'orkmen.  Many  we  went  into  prided 
themselves  in  taking  nothing  but  honest  labourers  or  hawkers,  as  being  the  ilUe  of 
respectability. 

68.  The  most  motley  crew  ai-c  usually  assembled  down  stairs.  In  one  -we  found 
a party  having  tea.  A shabby-genteel  youth  in  a frock  coat,  who  looked  like  a 
broken-down  swindler,  was  standing  at  the  fire  frying  his  sujiper  vi'ith  the  fiying- 
paii  in  his  baud.  In  another  corner  a woman  was  industriously  frilling  a cap  atu 
German  healer,  which  slie  had  first  been  washing  and  ironing.  Three  very  young 
dirty  children  were  croucliiug  round  tlie  lire ; three  rough-looking  fellows  were 
getting  their  supper  in  a conicr ; one  old  woman  half  drunk  abused  the  police, 

, and  another  was  suckling  her  child. 

69.  In  nearly  all  we  found  some  young  children  up  at  past  ten  o’clock;  and  in 
one  room  we  found  one  girl  with  another  in  her  laj),  and  two  more  sitting  by  fliem- 
selves,  all  four  fast  asleep ; the  uiotlier  was  not  with  them.  Extended  0[i  a sort  of 
couch  before,  the  fire  in  a wretched  room  up  stah's,  where  she  took  lodgers,  we 
found  the  woman  who  prostituted  her  daughter  before  she  was  12  years  old.  (See 
Evidence  of  the  Inspector  of  Police,  No.  4.)  This  daughter  she  said  was  still  at 
the  House  of  Correction.  Slie  abused  the  police  inspector,  hut  in  a faint  voice,  iuti 
she  appefired  to  be  last  approaching  her  end.  Three  of  her  children,  filthily  dirty, 
■were  at  the  fire;  they  were  all  young. 

70.  Several  of  the  small  brotliels  were  visited,  but  they  were  mostly  empty,  tlie 
inmates  being  at  the  beer-sliops  or  about  the  streets.  They  preseuted  a far  more 
cleanly  aspect  than  the  lodging-houses.  Some  are  mere  receiving-houses. 
found  two  of  the  smallest  houses  I ever  saw,  consisting  of  a room  down  stairs  atout 
seven  feet  by  five,  and  another  of  the  same  size  above,  without  any  outlet  behind. 
There  were  five  people  down  stairs  in  one  of  these  places,  and  both  were  let  to  one 
woman  ai.  a rent  of  U.  9rf.  a-week  eaelt. 

71.  There  was  no  sewerage  in  any  of  these  alleys. 

72.  In  crossing  tlie  street  we  found  a woman  who  had  just  bi-oken  her  leg  from 
slip{)ing  off  a raised  pavement,  there  being  no  rail  to  prevent  any  one  from  slipping 
down.  We  visited  a few  more  heer-shops,  in  some  of  which  obscene  language 
addressed  even  to  the  police  by  some  of  the  women  present.  As  a finale, 

into  a penny  theatre,  where  some  desperate  sticlcs  were  performing  “ ikiry 
O'More”  to  an  audience  of  from  180  to  200  lads  and  girls,  of  whom  not  above  s 
score  were  adults,  and  a great  imuiy  mere  children.  It  was  a crowded  night,  as  i 
had  been  announced  that  Mr.  O'Byrue,  ''  of  the  llieatre  Royal  Calcutta  aod 
Royal  College  of  Madras,”  was  to  perform.  The  police  told  me  the  peiforraws 
were  ail  of  them  lads  and  young  men  employed  in  the  town.  Tbe  penny  co 
not  be  enforced. 
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73  Not  oue-balf  of  the  working  classes  in  Leeds  occupy,  I am  told,  above  two  Trade-i  ov|I..beds. 
rooms,  one  for  living  in.  and  one  for  sleeping  in,  called  the  lodgiag-ioom 
occasionally  if  there  is  a large  family  the  man  and  his  mte  will  sleep  down  stairs,  J.  Sttmom,  Esq. 
l)ut  jjenerdly  one  room  serves  for  all.  Hence  an  early  initiation  in  scenes  which 
blunt  ail  pure  feeling  and  open  the  road  to  every  licence  and  debauchery. 

74.  Every  existing  means  of  counteracting  the  vicious  influences  which  beset 

very  cradles  of  infancy  and  encompass  childhood  are  nearly  inefficient.  See 

the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  reckoned  in  vain  on  a response 
from  tlie  people  in  support  of  his  school,  and  who  admits — in  fact  no  clergyman 

tne  short  coming  of  his  best  efforts  to  reach  the  evil  or  grapple  with  the 

cQormous  span  of  crime. 

75.  On  the  24th  of  hfay  I again  visited  these  districts  at  night,  accompanied  by  Bccv-houses,SK!..in 
a frieud  and  the  police.  We  visited  several  of  the  beer-houses  where  dunces  take 

place  in  an  upper  room,  and  which  are  especially  frequented  on  Saturdays  and 
ilondays  by  young  men  and  lads  from  16  to  28  years  old,  nearly  all  of  them  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories,  shops,  or  factories  of  the  town.  There  were  also  girls, 
chiefly  from  the  factories,  and  several  prostitutes. 

76.  In  none  of  these  dancing-rooms  did  there  appear  to  be  any  drinking  ; not  even 
an  empty  beer-pot  was  to  be  seen ; the  sole  amusement  was  that  of  dancing  and  making 
the  utmost  noise  possible  with  their  feet  In  some  places  the  dance  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  men,  and  consisted  of  flgures  resembling  a mixture  oi  reel 
and  quadrille ; the  music  was  chiefly  a single  liddle.  in  one  case  a good  organ  and 
in  another  a band.  The  conversation  is  generally  obscene  and  licentious,  but  on 
our  appearance  all  talking  usually  ceased,  or  was  at  least  abated.  These  dances 
begin  about  eight  o’clock  and  close  at  about  eleven  or  twelve : they  pay  something 
for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  they  get  what  drink  they  choose  down  stairs.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  young  persons  of  Leeds.  Mr. 

Tliackrah  ciilculated  on  good  data  that  at  least  1920  persons  visited  each  beer  and 
tlniDX  shop  in  I/eeds  on  market-evenings  in  the  course  of  four  hourt, 

77.  We  next  attended  a concert  at  a house  kept  by  a noted  Jeiv,  where  a full 
assemblage  attended,  coinpo.sed  cliiefly  of  young  men  and  a few  soldiers : the  family 
pertbnn  themselves,  one  accompanying  the  other  on  the  piano,  and  singing  comic 
songs.  In  two  or  three  instances  we  found  soldiers  quartered  in  the  lowest  class 
of  beer-houses,  and  in  some  notorious  as  the  resort  of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  In 
one  case  one  of  these  soldiers  was  dancing  with  a prostitute.  A young  child  was 
lying  on  its  father’s  arms  half  asleep  in  one  of  these  places,  who  was  pouring 
some  liquor  down  its  throat : this  must  have  been  at  11  o’clock  at  night. 

78.  We  visited  a beer-house  where  four  Italians,  one  not  of  age,  were  playing  at 
a very  late  hour  at  some  game  to  which  Italians  are  much  addicted,  and  at  which  the 
stake  depends  upon  naming  the  number  of  fingers  laid  down  by  the  players  at 
once  on  the  table,  and  which  is  done  ivith  great  velocity  and  the  most  intense  eager- 
ness. 

79.  Wc  went  afterwai-ds  to  Boot  and  Shoe  Yard,  where  we  visited  a number  of 
the  poor  Irish  lodging  and  otlier  houses.  In  two  we  found  Irish  wakes.  In  the 

the  corpse  had  been  there  two  days,  and  the  room  was  full  of  lads  and  girls 
dnuking  and  smoking;  the  corpse,  which  was  that  of  a young  woman  who  had 
died  of  consumption,  lying  calmly  and  placidly,  dressed  in  the  beat  things  of  the 
deceased,  on  the  bed.  Little  bits  of  paper  and  candles  were  jdaced  round  the 
In  another  the  deceased  had  died  of  sudden  death  the  same  day,  and  the  rela- 
bons  Were  leaning  in  a row  all  along  the  body,  hugging  and  rocking  it,  and  howling 
iQchorus  most  fearfully.  The  room,  as  before,  was  densely  crowded  with  adults  and 
vouths  of  both  sexes.  We  visited  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  lodging-houses, 
luese.  rooms  were  not  above  four  yards  square  each  and  contained  no  less  thuii  19 
persons.  Old  men,  young  men,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  and  babies, 

^ere  all  Imddled  together  in  beds,  or  rather  bags  of  straw  packed  together  on  tlie 


^ere  was  little  or  no  furniture  in  these  rooms:  no  decency  is  or  can  be  ob- 
in  these  places : of  one  of  these  rooms  the  door  was  fiLsteneil,  and  when  the 
insisted  on  coming  in  the  door  wiis  opened  to  us  by  a woman  in  hex* 
f she  got  out  of  bed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de.scribe  the  du1',  filth, 

'•  l,  i**^**t*^^  these  rooms.  One  house,  considered  to  be  the  worst  in  the  yard, 
^ ^picture  of  the  most  painful  destitution.  The  husband  died  a few  days 
pwnously,  having  been  frightfully  beaten  whilst  out  iiawking  wares.  The  woman 
'•■anie  to  the  door  dressed  in  a heap  of  rags,  which  seemed  to  hold  together  by  a 
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Tsadbs  or  Leeds,  miracle : sbe  looked  most  emaciated  and  miserable.  On  walkino-  in  tlie  w i, 
Rep^by  into  a little  hole,  where,  he  said,  stolen  goods  were  someti 

J.  C.  Symont,  Esq.  hidden. 

Education. 

Education.  81.  The  Report  of  the  Statistical  Committee  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 

number  of  children  in  the  day  and  Sabbath  schools  of  Leeds : — 


At  weekly  schools 

Boy*. 

. 3488 

Girls, 

2911 

Total. 

6399 

At  factory  ditto 

230 

130 

360 

Total 

. 3718 

3041 

6759 

Sunday  schools 

. 5269 

5678 

11,429 

4S2 


82.  As  respects  the  amount  of  instruction  taught  in  these  day-schools  the  samera 
luahle  Report  gives  u table,  by  which  it  appears  that  out  of  154  schools,  containing 

- 3488  boys  and  2911  girls,  all  teach  the  elements  of  reading,  107  sewing  and  knitting, 

] 8 fancy-work,  and  74  only  teach  writing  and  accounts. 

83.  The  total  number  of  children  in  Leeds  is  calculated  in  the  same  Report  at 
27,299 ; let  us  deduct  from  these  3000  for  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
who  do  not  go  to  the  schools  included  in  the  e.stimate,  we  shall  then  have  24,000, 
in  round  numbers,  of  the  poorer  class  of  children,  of  whom  6759,  or  little  more  than 
a quarter,  go  to  any  day-school  at  all. 

84.  In  Appendix  A will  be  found  a detailed  account  of  the  amount  of  education 
possessed  by  those  who  go  to  school,  returned  by  the  masters  in  several  of  the  Sun- 
day and  day  schools  in  Leeds  at  my  request. 

85.  It  appears  that  out  of  2933  children  on  the  books  of  14  c?ay-schools  belong- 
ing to  different  denominations,  as  well  as  to  the  Established  Church,  2398  are  in 
constant  attendance,  tliat  1270  can  read,  and  that  only  988  can  write. 

86.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  the  12  Sunday-schools  from  which  returns  have  been 
received,  that  out  of  4153  there  are  3113  in  attendance  and.  2383  who  can  read, 
being  a larger  proportion  thau  those  who  can  read  in  tlie  day-schools. 

87.  We  have  already  seen  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  u’orking  class  of 
children  go  to  day-schools  at  all,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  infer  from  the  returns 
made  to  me  that,  whilst  little  more  than  a quarter  of  these  children  attend  day- 
schools,  not  above  one-eighth  or  one-seventh  can  read ; those  who  attend  Sunday- 
schools  are  often  of  a more  advancetl  age. 

Population.  88.  The  following  is  tlie  census  of  Leeds  in  1841 : — 

Total  of  Houses  and  Population  in  the  Leeds  Superintendent  Registrar's  District,  as  taken  in 
June,  1841. 

Houses.  PuruuiTiOH. 

Iiiliabifcil.  Uninhabited.  Buildine.  hlnlw.  FcoiaUs.  Total. 

34,012  2419  405  82,084  86,580  168,664 

89.  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  Leeds  schools  differs  but  little  from 
that  given  at  Sheffield.  There  are  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  education  to  ^ 
M'ith ; that  of  Uie  short-time  factory-children  is  tt  perfect  farce.  fSee  Evidence, 
No.  1.) 

90.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  adopted  the  system  of  publicly  catechiang  tlie 
Sunday-school  children  every  afternoon  in  his  church.  They  are  assembled  round 
the  altar,  and  he  questions  them  not  merely  in  the  forms  of  the  Cateebism,  but  on 
some  branch  of  Scripture  doctrine  or  history,  rendeiing  the  instruction  available  to 
the  congregation  as  well  as  the  children : it  is  substituted  for  a sermon,  and  I 
never  heaiff  an  examination  more  effectively  conducted.  I was  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Sinclair  say  in  his  evidence  that  this  system  had  exceeded  his  best  expec- 
tatlon.s. 

Comparison.  91*  Ibe  machine-makers  ai-e,  as  I have  stated,  superior  to  the  otlier  clusse, 

among  whom,  as  respects  morals  and  health,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a con* 
trast. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 
JELINGER  C.  SYMONS. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Lbeds  Day  Schools. 


Sex. 

|i 

ii 

u e 

■5 

Average 
Duration  of 
each  Child’s 
stay  at  School, 
taking  the 
last  few  Year. 

08  a 

Standard. 

Number 
who  can 
Bead 
fairly  in 
tlie 

Tosla- 

ment. 

Number 
wbo  can 
Write 

Writing 
s taught 

Weekly 

Yts.  Mths. 

Q. 

101 

re 

60 

20 

2<L 

B. 

86 

80 

8 0 

45 

S6 

2d.  to  8fA 

G. 

49 

39 

6 0 

20 

8 

.r 

B. 

G. 

141 

39 

}'"! 

! 

2d. 

B. 

G. 

190 

66 

1 210 

230 

200'| 

4d.&3rf.l 
2d.  ) 

B. 

141 

130 

New  scliooL 

54 

95 

2d. 

0. 

61 

55 

-■ 

19 

20 

2d. 

B. 

160 

140 

2 6 

90 

80 

3d.  &2d. 

G. 

90 

60 

2 6 

34 

20 

2d. 

B. 

230 

190 

1 0. 

lUO 

no 

3d.&2d. 

G. 

180 

no 

46 

40 

id. 

B. 

269 

260 

2 0 

121 

.Id.  & 2(f. 

O. 

140 

134 

56 

G. 

35 

23 

Only  begun 

20 

19 

6ef. 

B. 

61 

45 

Only  boirun 

46 

43 

6<f. 

Sept.  1639. 

B 

555 

400 

1 3 

239 

191 

Ilf. 

B. 

24 

24 

H. 

Q. 

80 

60 

26 

10 

U. 

B. 

53 

50 

1(1 

■2d. 

42 

35 

C 

2d. 

G. 

40 

30 

Opened  1 

18 

8 

3d.  or  4d. 

G. 

100 

90 

New  school. 

40 

20 

2d. 

2D33 

2398 

1270 

988 

Subjects  taught  and  Sj-sfem  pursued. 


I I^JsBritiih  School,  CaroUne- 


l«ds  Feather  Hi'-l  Wood-  1 
houseSchool  • • • ,*  1 

L(^  Wesleyan  Methodist 
lobat  Jmenile  and  Indue* 
irisl  Schools,  St.  Fatar's- 


Jurenile  nsd  Industrial  1 1 


Beak  Na-, 


Leeds  St.  George’s  National] 
DadyScbMl  . . . .j{ 


Leeds  Xirkgate  Cenlial  Na*l 
BonalSchool  . . . ,/j 
Leeds  Baptist  Day  School  . 


Leeds  B^itist  Day  School  . 


^^J3tcwn*  street 


lesdi  U 
&otDi 


■edttis  Day  Sc1h5i. 

“‘I 


[*] 


Beading,  spelling,,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  needle- 
work, OB  the  British  system. 

Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gratnniar, 
msnsuratiiiD,  &c. 


Beading,  writing,  nrithraeUe,  algebra, 
geometry,  geogxajihy,  with  the  Con- 
struction of  maps;  Bnglish  history, 
th«  alemunta  of.  natural  history,  and 
machanics } tho  useful  mis,  and  ge* 
nvral  knotvlrtlge.  Tho  system  tho 
Glaiigaw  truiuing  system. 

Reading,  writing,!  Arithmetic ; religious 
ioklruction  in  tho  principles  of  the 
XNtablishvd  Church. 

Reading,  writing,  nrithmefie  ; religious 
iDstruclion  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Xngland. 

Reading  writing,  arithmvtie,thc  Church 
Catechism,  and  siugihg.  Dr.  BelTs 
system. 

Reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar, 
— iiml  and  nieehonicul  aritliinetic, 


udimuiilB  of  music  and 
drawing:  on  tho  comliiiiod  principle 
of  the  National  Society,  with  the 
nstiHlonco  of  inonitors. 

Rending,  writing,  and  ciphering:  nnci 
the  girls  sowing.  Dr.  Ball’s  system. 

Ruglish  reading,  grommiir,  and  compo 
sitlou : writing,  arithmetic,  eleraont 
ary  sdence,  history,  geography 
iieedle-work,  plain  and  oriiumental. 
British  and  Foreign  syatcin. 

English  reodiog,  grammur,  composition, 
writing  ami  arithmetic;  elementiuy 
seietiee,  history,  and  gengrapliy.  The 
monitorial  system  is  adopted. 

Tliirty-siic  IbHiming.  grammar;  191 
music;  all  practicri  siugiiig:  134  the 
6r«t  four  rulea  af,  arithmetic;  5d  in 
eompoued  rules ; 9 in  munsuration. 
Tlitt  Sei'i|ituiQS  the  only  class-book 
u»cd,  ezecut  grammata,  Reading, 
wriliug,  autl  congraphy  taughc.  Sys- 
liits,  Uitt  British  uad  FoKign  moni* 

All  Scriptural  subjects  ore  taught,  and 
tho  British  ami  foreign  system  par. 
sued. 

Tlio  children  being  of  such  tender  yens, 
tho  object  of  thu  schuolmistress  is 
rather  m improvu  tlroir  health,  habits, 
and  mannerx,  than  convey  direct  in- 
struction; nevertheless,  in  addition 
to  the  formatim  of  habits  of  elaanii- 
uots,  puncttiality,  and  morality,  in- 
stnictiun  is  given  in  reading,  writing, 
nritbmetic,  and  geography.  Scripture 
history,  and  natural  hietory ; also 
singing  and  calltithenics. 

Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  i 
and  the  Scriptures.  | 

Genarsi  reading  and  writing,  I 
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IATcrage 
Dnntian  of 
cacli  cbild’s 
^tayatScbool, 
taking  the 


I Niimlier 


Vamber  | 

I VVritc” 

I fairly, 

I wbcre 
I Writing 
lia  latigbt. 


■Weekly 

I’uy-  Suljjecf*  fought  nod  Sysfem 


Standard. 


Leeils  Weeleyan  Methodist 
Sunday  Sehool.St.  Ketcr’s. 


Lreda  St.  George's  Mafiono] 
School  ...... 


Leeds  St.  I’atricVs  Catholic 

SiiDilay  School  . . . 

Leeds  St.  Ann's  CatliuUc  Sun- 
day School  . . . . . 

Leeds  Katt  Parade  Indepood- 
eot  Chapel  School  . . 


school. 


Leeds  St,  Jarees’i 
School  ... 


T.p«ds  I,«dy  Elisahsth  Hast- 
ings's Foundaliou  .School  . 
Leeds  Christ  Charch  Sandar 
School  ...... 


Perhaps 
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rro  sccteinry  of  tins  school  could  not  be  ptavailcd  on  to  take  the  treuhle  to.fill  up  fb's  form. 


W&ileyan  ..Vtdhulisc  i . 
Smiday  Schi«l,  Bulgrerc-  5 . 
street i ' 


Leeds  Call  Lane  Sunday  ] B. 

School  Q. 

Leeds  St.  Mary’s  Quurrv  llilll  H. 
Sunday  Seheol  , . *.  ./  G. 


100  / Not  1 
100  jltaught} 


rWe  cndeaTOm  to  make  onr  scho^j  u 
I much  ns  [HMsihltt  strictly  ndigiaus. 

Writing  langht  on  week-days  j sdnta- 
tiou  on  Sunday  entirely  rcliinoiiL 
out  Ihe  mode  loft  to  teachen'  di» 
c^on;  CatBchisro  mech.oeglicfed. 

Beligioiia  iortrucUou,  comprisiag  the 
Chureh  Caleehism,  lessoai  hem  the 
Liturgy,  Old  and  New  Testiment, 
public  and  private  catechuiog,  by 
adult  teachers,  on  the  naiioaal  tyttem 
combined  with  msnitot.  ' ■ 

I Reeding 'and  religious  instructioa. 
|Readlng  and  the  Catholic  Citethlsm, 

Scli)(ioii  olune,  by  means  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Assembly's  Catechim 
Watt's  Catechism,  &c.;  a libtaiy  e( 
religious  books,  a^d  addcestei  iron 
the  miulsler  to  the  siipsrintsndat. 

Tlio_  Scriptures,  ruading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  Scrigiture  history,  and 
g^GOgraphy  and  spelilng. 

Scriptures,  welling,  eatedusm,  and  spell- 

iiig. 

Tniight  reading,  and  instructed  la  Ihe 
principles  otroligiun  on  Sunday. 

Wtiliiig,  ciphering,  and  aewiag  are 
taught  uii  woult-iUy  evenin,»  to 
such  as  attend  : average  alteodasce, 
ISO. 

|BibIc  and  Churcli  Cstrchiim. 

Repeat  Church  Collects;  read  1st  and 
Snd  lessons  oppointed  for  Ihs  day; 
respond  the  psalna  for  the  day; 
answer  Scripture  questions;  Cbunrii 
Caterhirm  taught  and  explained  lo 
coniine  to  therulesorthe  Ksiathshed 
Church. 

^Reading,  Broken  Caieehism- 
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evidence  collected  by  j.  c.  syrions,  esq. 

SHEFFIELD. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Sutton,  M.A.,  Vicav  of  Sliel&eld,  gives  tbe  following 

documentary  evidence ; — 

1.  “ What  is  the  general  character  of  the  morals  of  the  above-named  children,  especially 
diose  under  13  years  of  age  ?” — The  standard  of  morals  is,  I fear,  very  low,  ai-ising  from  a 7. 

5 ^.grietv  of  causes;  tliough  I am  thankful  to  say,  that  amidst  much  abounding  iniquity,  the 
lUssino'  of  God  has  rested  upon  our  instructions  given  in  the  churches,  schools,  &c.  &c.,  and 
there  Is  much  to  encourage. 

2.  “ And  to  what  vices  are  they  most  liable?” — Insubordination  to  parental  authority,  leading 
toinsubordinatiou  to  all  authority,  originating,  it  is  believed,  in  some  degree,  in  the  early  iii- 

10  troduction  of  children  into  manufactories,  hereby  enabling  them  to  earn  sufficient  to  render  them 
independent  of  their  parents.  2ndly,  the  common  vices  attendant  upon  a large  population, 
Sabbaih-hreakiiig,  gaming,  falsehood,  swearing,  stealing,  and,  as  1 am  informed,  fornication, 
especially  in  young  girls,  greatly  promoted,  no  doubt,  by  their  early  introduction  into  the  work- 
shops. These  vices  are  multiplied  and  promoted  by  that  most  demoralizing  measure,  the  Beer 
’5  Act;  and  since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  by  the  multiplication  of  dram-shops.  Hence  great 
facilities  are  afforded  for  obtaining  either  oeer  or  spirits,  thus  holding  out  g real  inducements  to 
vouu"  children  to  frequent  both  beer  and  dram-shops.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Act  there 
"were  in  the  entire  parish  of  Sheffield  20  dram-shops.  At  the  present  time  there  are  124,  and 
thev  are  still  progressing.*  It  maybe  hove  well  to  remark  that,  amongst  the  cutlers,  the 
apprentices  formerly  resided  in  the  Itouses  of  their  respective  masters.  But  a change  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect : and,  during  the  S6  years  of  my  incumbency,  especially  in  the 
early  part,  it  has  often  been  observed  to  me  that  much  of  the  deterioration  of  the  morals  of 
this  class  of  worlunen  is  attributable  to  this  cause. 

3.  " What  are  their  means  of  religious  instruction?” — Public  worship,  weekly  lectures  in 
^ the  House  of  God,  and  in  school-rooms,  and  daily  and  Sunday-schools.  But  the  means  of 

religious  instruction  arc  utterly  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  our  population;  the  aggregate 
number  of  places  of  worship  in  tlie  parish  of  all  kinds  being  incapable  of  containing  one- 
third  of  its  population.  Such,  however,  is  the  deficiency  of  churches,  that  there  is  not 
even  accomodation  for  the  whole  of  our  national  and  Sunday  scholars  on  the  Loi'd’s-day ; 

3®  and  prerioasly  to  the  erection  of  the  government  churches,  all  our  churches  only  afforded  300 
free  sittings  for  tlie  poor,  and  these  were  in  the  aisles. 

4.  “And to  what  extent  do  they  profit  by  them?” — This  question  it  is  difficult  to  answer, 
as,  from  the  number  of  children,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  means  to  the  end,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  follow  them  after  they  leave  school.  But  from  the  comparatively  short  period  for 

^ which  they  do  remain  at  the  schools,  it  is  believed  that  the  profit  which  they  derive  must 
bear  a relative  proportion. 

5.  “ What  is  the  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  children  ?” — So  far  as  I have 
the  means  of  judging,  the  education  given  in  the  churoh  schools  is  good.  For  that  of  Dissenters 
I must  refer  you  to  them.  The  deficiencies  are  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  shortne.ss  of 
the  period  in  which  children  remain  at  school ; and,  wlulst  there,  to  tlie  parents  jiot  adequately 
appreciating  the  importance  of  education,  and  not  being  sufficiently  careful  of  their  cliildren’s 
attendance  at  school.  But  the  great  cause  of  that  deficiency  is  the  lamentable  •want  of  school 
houses  and  teachers,  attributable  to  the  want  of  funds  for  their  provision  and  support. 

6.  “ State  the  character  of  the  schools,  whether  day,  Sabbath,  or  industrial,  to  which  the 
children  have  access;  the  usual  terms;  the  subjects  mostly  taught;  and  the  competency  or 
incorapeteney  of  the  teachere  ?” — ^They  have  access  to  day,  Sabbath,  and  in  a small  degree  to 
industrial  schools.  The  usual  terms  are  about  2d.  a-week.  I’he  subjects  commonly  taught 
are  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ; in  additioit  to  these  the  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and 

58  Iti  our  national  schools,  geography  and  history  are  taught,  as  also  grammar.  I 

should  say  that  in.  the  daily  and  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  church,  the  teachers  ai-e 
competent  to  their  respective  undertakings. 

' ■ " What  proportion  of  the  children  are  being  so  educated  as  to  retain  a competent  know- 
Iroge  of  reading  and  writing  ?” — This  question  it  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  from  our  losing 
of  the  children  after  leaving  school ; but  from  the  best  opinion  which  we  can  form  out  of 
as  proportion  of  those  who  do  subsequently  come  within  our  cognisance,  I think  it  would 

* In  the  year  1834,  only  four  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  were  in  the  entire  parish  388  puUic 
®bops,  mafiing  a total  of  these  places  of  public  resort  of  711— and  showing  the  number 
u short  space  of  time  to  have  reached  within  66  of  that  of  public  houses.  At  the  present 

^ rebmaty  1841,  there  are  425  public  houses,  and  483  beer  shops,  making  a total  of  908 — and  showing 
pf  beer  shops  public  houses — or  an  increase  of  both  upon  1834  of  197 — and  an  Incre^e 

houses  and  dram  shops  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1830  of  387— and  further  showing  tbe  number 
in  alone  at  the  present  lime  to  exceed  by  95  the  entire  number  of  public  houses  in  existence 

this  A^t  showing  neoessa^ily,  a still  greater  excess  over  those  in  existence  at  the  passing 
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Trades  of  average  about  (see  Mr.  Wild’s  letter,  master  of  our  central  national  school,  and  Mr.  Hudson’s 
SHapFiELD.  parish  clerk  of  Sheffield,)  per  cent.  Here,  however,  it  appears  to  be  no  less  the  province 
Evidence  than  the  interest  of  their  employers,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  which  has  been  lie®on 
collected  by  the  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  would  tend  materially^  to  the  moral  improvement  of 

J.  C.  Symoni,  Esq.  our  youth.  And  my  long  experience  daily  aftbrds  me  increasing  conviction,  that,  not  only  as 

it  regards  employers  and  employed,  but  every  other  relation  in  society,  the  more  closely  »e 

adhere  to  the  directions  of  Scripture,  the  greater  the  measure  of  God’s  blessing.  For  whii^ 
God  has  written  for  our  instruction  this  promise  and  threatening, Them  that  honour  me.  I 
will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed;”  he  has  left  upon  record 
these  solemn  and  momentous  truths,  that  “ Righteousness  exaltelh  a nation,  but  sin  is  a re-  ^ 
proach  to  any  people.” 

Reverend  Sib,  ’'December  31, 1840. 

“ The  proportion  of  the  children  educated  in  our  national  schools,  so  as  to  retain  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  is,  I should  think,  about  50  per  cent. ; this,  Sr 
refers  to  those  capable  of  writing  on  paper  a decent  hand.  To  include  those  who  can  write  on  u 
slates  would  make  the  proportion  much  greater.  It  is  rather  a difficult  question;  for,  in  our 
national  schools,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  go  hand  in  hand ; but  in  the  private  schools 
a boy  is  not  put  to  m'iting  and  accounts  until  he  has  been  taught  to  read;  consequently  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a boy  coming  from  one  of  these  schools  is  fit  for  one  of  our 
higher  classe,s  in  reading,  but  in  writing  and  accounts  only  fit  for  the  lowest  classes.  One  si 
reason  of  this  arises  from  the  stale  idea  that  a child  cannot  learn  to  write  until  he  has  been 
taught  to  read  ; and  the  other  is,  a tax  is  laid  upon  his -writing  in  the  way  of  perhaps  2ior 
3t?.  a-week  more.  “ I remain,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ Henry  Wiic.” 


“ Reverend  Sjr,  "January,  20, 1841.  .j 

“■  A reference  is  commonly  made  to  the  parochial  register  of  marriages,  for  evidence  of 
the  state  of  education  among  the  adult  population  of  auy  town  or  place.  And  it  is  usual  to 
compare  the  numbe?-  of  persons  maiTied  who  actually  sign  their  own  name,  with  that  of  those 
who  affix  a mark.  My  own  emerience,  however,  during  the  last  25  years,  convinces  me  that 
this  is  a very  fallacious  test.  For  example,  1782  persons  (including  both  sexes)  were  married  u 
at  our  parish  church  in.  the  year  1840.  Now  of  these  persons  only  1012  signed  their  own 
names;  viz.,  606  males  and  406  females,  the  ratio  being  about  58  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
number.  But  let  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  remaining  770  were  unable  to  write;  on  the 
contrary,  I know  for  certainty,  by  their  own  voluntary  confession,  that  some  scores  of  the  latter 
who  could  have  written  on  au  ordinary  occasion,  choose  rather  to  make  a mark  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  excitement  under  which  tlicy  then  laboured.  Hence  tlic  ratio  of  those  who 
could  write,  ought  rather  to  have  been  evidenced  by  the  register  as  being  70  or  75  per  cent, 
and  not  58.  In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  the  same  cause  is  continually  operating  throughout 
the  coimtry,  by  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  rendered  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

“ I remain,  &c.,  « 

(Signed)  TaoMAS  SuTTON,  (Signed)  “ J.  Hudsok.” 

Vicarage,  Sheffield,  Jan.  22,  1841. 

No.  2. — Tlie  following  is  the  written  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livesey,  minister 
of  St.  Philips,  Sheffield. 

Shefield,  December  16, 1840.  ti 

No.  2,  St.  Philip’s  Ecclesiastical  District.  Population  about  24,000,  almost  exclusively  of  the 

labouring  classes. 

1.  In  this  district  there  are  no  mines  requiring  the  labour  of  children,  but  many  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  apprentices  in  the  local  manufactures.  The  moral  condition  of  the  childrea 
and  young  pei-sotis  so  employed  is  generally  far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  numerous  instanca  « 
most  deplorable. 

The  most  prominent  vices  to  which  these  children  are  addicted  'are  Sabbath-breaking  ms 
gaming,  the  two  being  generally  combined.  On  Sunday  afternoons  especially  it  is  impossibb 
to  pass  along  the  highways  or  to  wallc  in  the  move  retired  paths,  beyond  the  police  bound^e^ 
without  encountering  numerous  groups  of  boys  from  12  years  and  upwards  engrossed  inwhata  i> 
locally  termed  ^'pinching,”  t.  e.  gaming  for  copper  coin.  As  malt  liquor  is  too  generally h'f™’ 
duced  into  tlie  workshops  and  grinding-wheels.the  boys  are  early  initiated  into  habits  of  dnnkiag 
But  the  most  revolting  features  of  juvenile  depravity  is  early  contamination  from  the  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  are  absolutely  polluted  by  this  abomination;  ^ 
is  the  veil  of  darkness  nor  seclusion  always  sought  by  these  degraded  beings,  Too  often  tMf  5 
are  to  be  met  in  small  parties,  who  appeal-  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  promiscuous  latef* 
course,  their  ages  being  apparently  about  14  or  15.  > 

2.  Their  means  of  religious  instruction  are,  first,  the  public  service  of  the  churw  ^ 
various  chapels,  and  the  Sabbath-schools  attached  to  them ; next,  night-schools,  which 
been  opened  expressly  for  young  persons  engaged  in  work,  but  the  scanty  attendance 
novelty  had  subsided  scarcely  warrants  their  continuance;  and  lastly,  the  Church 
Instruction  Society  is  open  to  receive  them,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
young  persons  are  deriving  from  it  information  in  various  branches  of  secular 
combined  with  sound  religious  instruction.  Of  young  people  engaged  in  work  only  ^ 
proportion  attend  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  church.  In  Dissenting  schools,  n ' 
writing  is  taught  on  Sundays,  I am  informed  the  number  is  greater. 
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3 Hie  general  character  of  the  education  is  imperfeet;  its  deficiencies  are  chiefly 
altributable^to  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  and  their  lax  discipline  at  home  while  they 
DTofess  to  send  their  childi-eu  to  school,  and  to  their  early  removal  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  work.  It  is  ™y  conviction  that  if,  instead  of  congregating  many  hundred 

• chililren  in  large  central  schools,  smaller  and  more  numerous  schools  were  opened  in  the  most  J. 
^ convenient  locmities,  many  children  might  bo  brought  under  a sound  system  of  instruction, 
ffboare  now  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  their  parents  kept  at  homo  or  sent  to  dame- 
cchools  of  tlie  most  worthless  description,  merely  because  they  are  near  at  hand.  Also  many, 
^ditional  subscriptions  might  be  obtained  fron*i  shopkeepers  and  other  i-esidents. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  means  of  instruction?  Mr.  Livesey  replies — Sabbath- 
schools,  connected  with  various  places  of  worship,  daily  schools,  four  national  scools,  two  Lan- 
casteriaa,  two  infant,  and  one  or  two  small  Wesleyan  schools.  The  teachers  in  the  national- 
Lancasterian,  and  infant-schools  are  decidedly  competent;  the  terms  of  admission  vary  from 
Irf.  to  2d-  per  week.  The  subjects  mostly  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mental 
1i  ditto,  scriptural  geography,  vocm  music,  and  sketching. 

In  reply  to  what  amount  of  education  is  retained  by  the  children?  Mr.  Livesey  says — 
There  are  no  sufficient  data  to  answer  this  question  with  precision.  It  is  my  impression, 
however,  that  the  gi-eat  mass  of  children  ttftc  ipass  through  our  daily  schools  retain  a tolerable 
knowlec^  of  reading  and  writing. 

.-I  (Signed)  John  Livesey,  Incumbent. 


No  3. — The  following  evidence  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farish,  the  incumbent  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Sheffield,  another  large  industrial  district : — 

Highjield,  Sheffield,  December  17,  1840- 

In  answer  to  your  first  queiy,  I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  insubordination  and  pro- 
ii  fanenessare  the  principal  vices  to  which  the  children  under  13  years  of  age  are  liable,  clearly  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  vices  in  the  parents,  in  whom  they  are  fostered  W the  infidel  profligacy  of 
the  press  and  by  tlie  baneful  effects  of  the  numerous  beer-houses.  To  these  evils  are  added, 
m Older  boys,  gambling,  in  which  the  greater  part,  especially  of  the  Lord’s-day  is  often  spent. 
There  are  beer-houses  also  attended  by  such  youths  excluavely,  for  the  men  will  notiiave 
31  them  in  the  same  houses  with  themselves.  In  these  beer-houses  I have  been  credibly  informed 


that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  encouraged  to  meet,  and  that  scenes  destructive  of  every 
vestige  of  virtue  or  morality  ensue.  Companies  of  such  youths,  8 or  10  in  number,  not  un- 


frequently  conspire  in  committing  depredations  and  robberies. 

There  has  been  a perceptible  and  unfavourable  change  in  the  characters  of  the  children  in 
ii  our  Sunday-schools  since  the  prevalence  of  Socialism,  though  I think  wo  feel  it  much  less 
now  that  our  national  school  for  boys  lias  been  for  a few  months  open. 

All  these  evils  exist  to  a lamentable  degree,  yet  there  are  ma^  pleasing  exceptions,  and 
from  all  1 have  beard  I am  inclined  to  think  we  are  not  worse  in  Sheffield  (lian  in  other  large 
towns  similarly  situated ; specially  as  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  apopulatiou  of 
« 100,000,  we  have  no  magutrate  residing  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town. 

I would  say  that  the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  much  greater  than  are  at  present 
made  available,  but  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  having  come  so  late  into  the  field. 
Til]  about  15  yeare  ago  there  were  not  300  sittings  for  the  poor  in  all  the  churches  in 
Sheffield,  though  at  diat  time  the  population  must  have  exceeded  60,000!  Then  St. 
« George’s  church  afforded  them  1200  more  sittings,  which  were  immediate^  occupied.  Three 
other  new  churches  have  rince  been  opened  in  the  town,  affording  about  2000  more  free  sittings, 
Iwt,  from  the  great  size  of  the  churches,  many  of  these  sittings  are  of  little  use,  and  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  which  remain  arc  occupied  by  the  children  of  the  various  Sunday- 
schools.  Hence  a population  has  arisen  without  the  habit  of  observing  the  Lord’s-day,  and 
JO  so  without  any  conscientious  restrsiint  on  tlie  subject.  The  consequence  is  such  that  on  c^ng 
wound  on  the  parents  of  my  Sunday-school  children  some  time  ago,  I found  that  not  one  out 
of  ten  of  them  went  to  any  place  of  worship  whatever — that  is,  made  any  regular  practice  of 
doing  so.  The  grandeur  of  our  churches,  and  the  free  sitting  being  in  Uie  aisles,  make  many 
*^therwise  they  would  do  the  shabbiness  of  their  clothes  as  a hindrance.  1 
ink  if  two  or  three  churches  were  built  for  about  1000  or  1200  each,  having  no  distinction 
0 pews,  but  all  being  open  and  free  to  the  poor,  or  rather  let  at  a very  low  rate,  the  churches 
nj  moderately  endowed  and  also  iudiciouslv  bestowed,  they  would  presently  fill.  At  least 
thynal  would  be  worth  making. 

M th  schools  I should  say  that  our  aim  is  that  they  should  be  useful  and  religious ; 

a they  may  he  usefil,  we  teach  reading,  wming,  arithmetic,  and  to  the  more  advancSl,  the 
emunto  .vf  , . . . . , . needlework.  That  they  may 


, j ww  leauu  reauuig,  wnuiig,  ariuuueuu,  a 

^raents  of  grammar,  history,  and  geogi'aphy,  and  to  the  girls,  ~..j  — . 

ve  a religious  tendency,^  we  open  them  in  the  morning  and  close  them  in  the  evening  with 


in  general,  a five  minutes’  exhortation.  We  instruct  them  in  the  reading, 
SJ  catpJv,'  Scriptures,  and  in  the  repetition  and  explanation  of  the  churcb 

0 suitable  books,  and  bring  them  on  Sunday  mornings  to  the  church. 

are  the  neglect  of  parents,  in  not  enabling  the  children  to  be  punc- 
1 Md  their  evil  example  by  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  best  instructions,  and  even  the 


inapregsions  are  quickly  effaced. 

are  nat 
suffice 

)f  2d.  ea — . 

Pr,ntedTmagF3:*hTs”r6ytete®f,fi^^ 


Co  •‘“lyresBious  are  quicKiy  enaceu. 

'•  bov<  church,  there  are  national  infant,  and  Sunday-schools  for  both 

might  possibly  suffice  for  420  girls,  300  boys,  and  180  infants, 
The  M tjj  have  access  at  the  rate  of  2d.  each  per  week,  or  in  some  instances,  for  less. 
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I 'believe  at  the  same  rate ; these  are,  I believe,  the  only  weekly  day  schools  for  the  poor ' 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is  for  a population  of  from  10  to  15,000.  lo 
schools  there  are  about  260  girls,  200  boys,  and  120  infants:  but  as  the  schools  are  reaDtly 
opened,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing,  we  expect  more  after  Christmas.  The  subjecu 
were  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  query  No.  3.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  competent 
teachers,  especially  for  the  boys  on  the  Sunday.  'Very  few  of  the  upper  class  give  ihemjeiyjj  * 
with  any  heart  to  this  work,  which  is  much  to  be  regrettecL 

Query  No.  5,  (respecting  the  number  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  retain  ffieir  edu- 
cation) I have  made  no  calculation  which  would  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  with  a£. 
curacy,  but  I should  say  it  must  be  the  parents’  fault  if  in  any  instance  they  ftiil  of  Wminu  u 
at  least  to  read  pretty  well,  as  they  are  seldom  put  out  as  apprentices  till  13  or  14  years  rf 
age.  But  this  last  question  would  require  long  and  careful  observation  of  the  roasters  and 
mistresses  to  answer  correctly. 

With  these  auswera  I enclose  you  two  or  thi-ee  copies  of  my  half-yearly  nodee,  by  wavof 
specimen,  hoping  that  what  1 have  written  will  be  found  to  the  purpose  and  of  service  to  v'mi.  u 

(Signed)  Henry  Parish. 

No.  4. — The  following  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelhj,  incumbeut  of  tie 
Park  church. 

Sh-eusbury  Bank,  Tuesday,  December,  22, 1810. 

No.  4.  Having  mislaid  the  printed  papers  of  queries  you  sent,  me,  I can  only  reply  to  them  «} 

from  the  impression  I have  of  their  general  puiport.  If  I mistake  not,  the  great  object  of 
your  inquiry  is  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  this  district, 
and  in  some  measure  of  the  population  at  large.  I am  happy  to  say  the  provision  made  for 
the  spiritual  culture  of  the  children,  and  indeed  for  their  literary  education  geneially,  is  taken 
advantage  of  to  its  utmost  extent  The  building  appropriated  to  our  national  schools  fof  is 
which  we  have  beneath  the  same  roof,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  is  inconveniently  croird^ 
with  children,  and  I feel  satisfied,  that  were  its  dimensions  doubled  it  would  siill  be  filled. 
There  are  now  between  400  and  500  receiving  instruction  on  Bell’s  system,  at  the  hands  of 
a master  and  mistress  admirably  qualified  for  their  office.  We  have  likewise  two  Sundav 
schools  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  underthe  care  of  excellent  teachers,  whoaftendgratui-  u 
tously,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  with  regularity,  which  demands  my  warmest  grati- 
tude. The  combined  numbers  of  the  children  amount  to  about  an  average  of  150.  ^ev 
are  for  the  most  part  occupied  during  the  week  in  the  workshops  and  factories  of  the  toira. 
There  is  further  an  infant-school,  second  for  excellence  to  no  other  in  the  kingdom,  where  the 
children,  amounting  to  about  200,  receive  a training  admirably  calculated  to  prove  of  in-  li 
estimable  advantage  to  them  through  life,  and  I hope  and  believe  in  many  cases  not  in  tisM 
onW  but  throughout  eternity. 

Having  stated  thus  much  respecting  my  schools,  I have  exhibited  pretty  nearly  uU  the 
light  of  the  picture  ; the  remainder  ‘ lies  in  gloom,  shadows,  and  darkness,  resting  in  it.’ 

The  present  adult  generation  is,  I assert,  in  a state  of  moral  and  religious  destitution,  iJ 
which  to  tlte  Christian  mind  is  most  puiaful  to  contemplale.  Sabbath-breaking,  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  and  vice  in  every  form,  arc  rilb  and  rampart  in  the  place ; and  were  it  not  for 
tlie  relief  one  finds  in  anticipating  better  things  for  the  future,  when  another  generation  shall 
ocenpy  the  scene  of  tlie  present,  the  vieiv  could  be  insupportable. 

I gladly  turn  from  it  to  express  a Itope  that  I have  given  you  a ffiLthful  description  of  di« 
district,  and  to  subscribe  mysdf, 

(Signed)  Edwabo  G.  Kelly, 
Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Sheffield  Pad. 

No.  5. — The  Rev.  John  Gihson,  assistant  minister  of  St.  Peter’s,  writes, — 

No.  5.  Sheffield,  January  23, 1841. 

The  vices  to  which,  I think,  the  children  in  this  populous  parish,  under  13  years  of 
age,  most  liable  are,  lying,  swearing,  and  Sabbath-brealdng.  , 

The  general  deficiency  of  education  which  exists,  I attribute,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
want  of  parochial  sub-division,  and  to  the  consequent  lack  of  efficient  pastoral  superin- 
tendence. W 

(Signed)  John  Gibson, 

Assistant  Minister. 

No.  6. — Tlie  Rev.  PP'.  Bruce,  perpetual  curate  of  Wadsley,  near  Sheffield, 
depones ; — 

Wadsley,  January  20, 1^1-  5" 

No.  6.  1.  The  morals  of  the  children,  especially  of  those  under  13  yeaie  of  age,  are  on  the  who  e, 

good.  Better  I should  say  than  those  in  large  manufacturing  towns. 

Of  those  above  13  years  of  age,  the  prevailing  sins  are  gamtiUng  and  fornication ; the 
I trust  is  on  tlte  decrease,  so  that  there  are  fewer  instances  of  <lisgrace  among  females, 
deed  the  shame  attached  to  it  is  now  so  considerable  that  I trust  (except  in  instances  of  enjJ 
prostitution  where  it  may  not  be  hoped  for,  and  they  are  few)  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  village.  . _ 

Gambling,  however,  I dare  not  say  decreases,  but  the  contrary.  The  beer-shops 
lie-houses  afford  great  facilities  to  this  nurse  of  crime,  especially  the  former,  which 
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undoubtedly  the  curse  of  the  country.  They  are  removed  from  anything  like  vigilant  inspec- 
tion and  therefore  young  people  meet  together  in  them,  stay  till  very  late  hours,  and  gamble 
aBd’drinb,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  follow. 

The  custom  which  exists  of  sick-clubs  receiving  their  monthly  payments  from  the  members 
at  public-houses  is  very  injurious,  and  especially  to  the  younger  members  of  those  societies. 
Thoufjh  they  profess  to  limit  the  amount  spent  there  to  almost  a trifle,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  many  young  men  have  in  this  way  learned  to  drink  and  to  spend  their  eveuiugs  from 


Trades  oe 
Shzefisld. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
J.  C.  Symont,  Esq. 


There  are  also  a few  cottages  where  tho  practice  of  card-playing  for  spice  is  allowed.  This 
10  is  very  prejudicial  to  tlte  young.  Here  the  youngest  cmldren  are  taught  to  gamble,  and 
allowed  to  curse  and  swear. 

2.  The  means  of  religious  instruction  to  children  are  now  tolerably  abundant.  There  are 
Sunday-schools  belonging  to  the  Church,  also  to  the  Iiulepcndeuts,  also  to  tlie  Weslcyans. 
There  is  a national  school  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  two  infant-schools.  Tlierc  is  also 

15  8 school,  partially  endowed,  which  is  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  incumbent,  but  of 
trustees.  There  is  also  a gratuitous  school  On  Monday  evenings  held  at  the  national  school, 
at  which  any  child  in  the  district  above  the  age  of  J3  may  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

I thiuk  there  are  few  children  who  are  not  in  some  or  other  of  these  schools,  and  I hope 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  are  in  day-schools  as  well  as  Sunday-schools. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  children  is  superficial.  Its  deficiencies 
are  owing  to  many  causes,  partly  to  the  habit  of  irregular  attendance  at  school,  partly  to  the 
long  occasional  interruptions  in  their  attendance,  as  for  instance  in  the  bilberry  season,  and 
at  harvest-time;  partly  to  the  impatience  of  parents  who  are  not  willing  that  their  children 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  hi  elementary  knowlwlge,  but  are  more  anxious  for  much  show 

•}  than  a little  reality ; and  partly  from  the  fact,  that  until  the  recent  establishment  of  infant- 
schools,  their  earlier  years  were  almost  lost  as  to  their  education. 

4.  Of  coui'se  in  answering  this  question  I can  only  speak  of  those  schools  under  my  own 
superintendence.  In  all  we  have  about  350  children  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  church. 

The  object  of  the  Sunday-school  is  distinctly  and  alone  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
30  children.  Tiie  subjects  taught  are  chiefly  scriptural,  and  with  reference  to  the  semces  of  the 
dav  at  church.  The  attendance  here  is  voluntary,  and  the  instruction  gratuitous. 

’The  charge  for  each  child  in  the  national  schools  is  3o!.  per  week.  In  the  infant-schools 
the  charge  is  2c^.,  and  Id.  for  each  additional  child  from  the  same  family.  All  books,  &c., 
are  found  by  the  school, 

u la  the  national  schools  all  the  children  are  taught  to  spell,  rend,  write,  and  cipher.  Tho 
elements  of  geography,  English  history,  Scripture  history,  and  English  grammar  arc  taught 
in  the  higher  classes. 

Needle-work,  chiefly  useful,  is  taught  in  Uie  girls’  school.  The  infant-schools  are  taught 
on  the  usual  system, 

<0  On  the  whole  the  instniction  is  efficient,  and  tho  master  and  misti-esses  competent.  But  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  these  schools  and  giving  arlequate  salaries  to  the  teachers  is  very  great. 

I should  count  it  likely  to  enhance  their  iiu^ciency  very  much  if  by  any  assistance  from 
public  moneys  I could  afford  to  give  larger  salaries  to  tlic  instructors.  Until  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  raise  the  character  of  the  instruction  higher  than  it  is. 

« 5.  1 tiUnk  three  out  of  four  are  being  so  educated  as  to  retain  a competent  knowledge  of 

reading  and  writing. 

(Signed)  W.  Bruce,  Pei-petual  Curate  ofWadsley. 


No.  7. — The  Rev.  John  Hanley,  Wesleyan  minister,  depones : — 

As  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  ofthe  poorer  classes  No.  7. 
*0  there  can  be,  I thiuk,  but  one  opinion.  There  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  suitable 
schools;  for  though  in  this  town  there  is  provision  for  more  than  are  receiving  instruction, — 
several  schools  not  being  full,  still  the  provision  is  very  far  from  being  sufficient  for  tho  number 
of^r  children  really  needing  instruction. 

of  the  existing  day-scliools  for  the  poor  are,  I think,  well  conducted,  and  considering 
5 the  short  time  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  as  efficient  as  might  be  expected ; othoi-s  are 
’^inefficient,  llje  chief  causes  of  inefficiency  are,  I should  say,  the  want  of  suitable,  well- 
l^ed  teachers,  and  the  very  limited  period  of  the  children’s  attendance.  In  some  schools 
the  salaries  are  so  low,  tliat  efficient  teachers  cannot  be  obtained.  This  can  only  be  remedied 
(0  d grants  from  Government,  or  a great  increase  of  zeal  atid  liberality  in  the  support  of 
uay-whoolsj  enabling  tho  managers  to  give  such  salaries  as  will  induce  clever  poisons  to 
qualify  themselves  and  engage  in  the  work.  The  present  prectice  of  Government  in  making 
grants  only  for  the  erection  of  schools,  has  doubtless  done  some  good  in  encouraging  benevolent 
pei^ns  to  cornmence  schools ; but,  I am  pursuaded,  that  in  many  instances  the  rooms  will,  in 
w ta'  service  except  as  Sunday-schools,  unless  annual  grants  can  be  ob- 

oed.  The  erection  of  the  building  is  a very  small  part  of  tlie  expense,  ana  until  the  parents 
8 ue  education  more,  and  are  willing  to  pav  better  than  they  now  do,  the  case  can  only  bo 
by  annual  grants.  ® ^ ^ 

e limited  period  of  the  children’s  attendance  at  these  schools  is  a great  defect,  not  only 
Jo  flnoe  is, except  in  a few  instances,  too  short  for  them  to  receive  anything  like  such 

is  likely  to  be  effective,  but  because  it  makes  it  very  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
^«ble,  to  obtain  good  and  efficient  monitors.  If  anything  could  be  done  to  induce  the 
Parents  to  continue  their  children  longer  at  school  it  would  doubtless  make  the  schools  far 
niore  efficient  ° * 
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Trades  op  As  to  the  Simday-sokaols,  I believe  they  are  very  valuable  in  their  place,  and  many  of  then 

Sheppield.  are,  on  the  whole,  well  conducted.  That  they  prevent  much  Sahbath-hrealdng  cannot  he 
- . , doubted,  and  that  thousands  have  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures  who  otherwise  would  not  have 

ooUected^by  ^leen  able  must,  I think,  bo  admitted ; but  they  have  failed  to  produce  all  those  benefits  that 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  were  expected.  The  fact  is,  too  much  has  been  expected  from  these  instituUons,  and  too  ■ 
much  dependence  has  been  placed  on  them. 

It  is  EUjsmd  to  suppose  that  a few  houre  on  one  day  in  fieven  should  he  sufficient  for  even 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  children,  who  ai-e,  for  the  most  part,  exposed  to  the  infln. 
ence  of  corrupt  examples  all  the  week  beside.  And  as  to  general  education,  to  expect  this 
from  Sabhatli-schools,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  day-schools  for  the  poor,  is  to  expect  h 
from  them  what  they  never  can  supply,  and  what  they  ought  not  if  they  could;  for  to  empW 
the  Sabhath-dav  in  giving  general  and  secular  instruction  is  in  my  opinion  to  secularize  fhl 


the  Sabbath-day  in  giving  general  and  secular  instruction  is  m my  opinion  to  secularize  the 
Sabbath,  and,  by  training  the  children  to  entertain  such  lax  and  loose  notions  of  its  sanctitv 
is  to  be  ill  darifferof  doing  more  harm  in  many  instances  to  their  morals  and  habits,  than  whh’ 


tliey  learn  beside  will  do  them  good. 
T feai 


I fear  some  parents  satisfy  themselves  with  sending  their  cliildren  to  the  Sunday-school, 
who  perhaps  but  for  that  would  have  sent  them  to  some  day-school.  And  many  wealthy  and 
benevolent  pei-sons  have  thought  they  have  done  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
supporting  Sabbath-schools,  and  have  been  very  indifierent  about  day-schools.  In  this  nay 
I fear  these  excellent  institutions  have,  in  some  instances,  retarded  rather  than  forwarded  a 
genei-al  education,  I hope  these  notions  of  the  sufficiency  of  Sabbath-schools  are  giving  way 
to  better  and  more  correct  views.  Sabbath-schools  fill  a very  important  place  in  the  educa- 
tion  of  tho  poor,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  gratuitously  devote  their  energies  to  that 
department.  I would  not  have  the  support  withdrawn  from  them,  but  would  have  them  be- 
come exclusively  religious.  I have  remarked  that  where  writing  is  taught  on  the  Sabbath,  jj 
catechetical  exercises  are  either  totally  neglected,  or  very  inefficiently  performed,  I suppose 
for  want  of  time. 

The  taking  moneys  from  the  children  in  purchase  of  books,  in  the  school  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day is  a practice  that  has  prevailed  very  extensively, — a practice  sinful  in  itself  and  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  in  its  consequences.  Another  serious  evil  in  the  management  of  some  u 
Sunday-schools  is  the  continuing  the  school  duties  during  Divine  worship,  instead  of  faking 
the  children  to  the  house  of  God ; or  taking  only  one-haU],  or  one-third  of  the  school  to  the 
public  worship.  I am  happy  to  say  that  in  most  of  our  schools,  I speak  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Methodists,  in  Sheffield,  these  evils  have  been  corrected. 

It  is  evident  tliat  parents  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  existing  opportunities  foi  3i 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  to,tho  extent  they  might.  Thoimmeuse  number  of  children 
attending  Sunday-schools,  compared  with  the  altendance  at  the  day-schools,  proves,  I thini. 
that  either  the  payment  required  for  daily  instruction  is  the  cliief  reason  why  a greater  number 
do  not  attend  the  day-schools,  or  else  that  a largo  number  of  the  children  are  employed  on  the 
week-day.  « 

The  moi-als  of  children  and  young  persons  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  generally  are 
exceedingly  depraved.  Among  the  vices  prevalent  arc  Sabhath-hieaking,  swearing,  lying, 


petty  theft ; ani  among  young  pei-sous,  dr-unkenness,  debauchery,  &c. 

'>uhtl 


A thorough  scriptural  education  of  the  rising  race  would  doubtless  do  much  to  improve  the 
morals  of  society,  and  promote  the  national  welfare.  I believe  the  government  can  bestow  bo  45 
money  to  so  much  advantage  as  for  the  provision  of  a scriptural  education  for  the  mass  of  the 
poor. 


No.  9. — Mr.  Philip  Lardner,  lay  missionaiy  from  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society 
attached  to  St.  Philip’s  district,  depones  : — 

Parents  will  not,  tliough  urged,  send  their  children  to  schools  or  teach  them  at  home;  and  50 
when  grown  up  to  13  or  14  years  of  age,  the  masters  with  whom  they  work  have  no  influence  over 

them.  The  consequence  is,  on  the  Lord's-day  every  court  and  alley  is  crammed  with  these 

idlers  of  both  sexes,  but  principally  young  men  who  have  entirely  been  neglected  even  in  com- 
mon reading.  The  next  step  is  the  beer  and  dram-shop,  and  as  education  has  been  neglected 
the  ears  are  on  nothing  but  politics.  I feel  convinced,  unVg*^  government  adopt  compulsortf  55 
means  for  their  instruction,  we  shall  never  have  a moraX  class  of  subjects  in  this  walk  of  life  as 
in  Germany. 


No.  10. — Hugh  ParJeer,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace, 
depones : 

Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  January,  22,  1841. 

No.  10.  “ What  is  the  state  of  morals,  especially  among  the  working-class  children?” — In  the  town 

of  Sheffield  thei-e  is  a greater  proportion  of  industrious,  intelligent,  and  respectable  mechamci 
their  rate  of  wages  is  higher,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  manufacturing  place,  and  th^ 
children  are  generally  taught  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety ; but  a great  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  are  ignorant  and  profligate,  and  allow  their  children  to  grow, up  without  any  65 
education  or  control,  and  the  morals  of  such  are  exceedingly  depraved  and  oorrapt. 

“ What  vices  do  they  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  ?” At  a very  early  age  to  petty  tb®"' 

to  swearing  and  lying ; and  during  minority  to  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  idleness,  to  pro- 
faneness of  the  Sabbath,  to  dog  and  prize-fighting.  . 

" Are  they  deteriorating  in  morals  or  not?”— TTie  prevalence  of  vice  in  Sheffield,  as  m a 
other  large  towns,  is  great  and  lamentable,  and  no  doubt  increases  with  the  population. 
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« 4re  complaints  made  against  the  masters  frequently  to  the  magistrates  ? and  what  are  Trades  oj 

Complaints  against  masters  are  by  no  means  numerous ; for  petsonal  ill-usage  very  Sheffield. 

uncommon ; and  are  more  generally  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  necessaries  dur-  EvTdwce 
iag  any  depression  in  trade.  collected  by 

“ Are  the  children  under  sufficient  control,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  any  immorality  or  J.  C.  SymoTis,  'Esi 

* crime  apparently  on  the  increase?” — Children  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  control,  and  some  of  

the  causes  of  immorality  and  crime  are  neglect  of  education ; the  binding  children  apprentices 
to  ioumeymen  instead  of  to  principals;  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  work  by  the  piece, 
and  paying  them  for  extra  work ; the  employing  of  females  in  manufactories;  add  to  these 
causes  the  too  general  habit  amongst  the  working  classes  of  spending  their  evening  at  the 

p«blic-hou*s.  (Signed)  H.  PiKKEK,  J.  P. 


11. — Mr.  Raynor,  supeaintendeut  of  police,  depones  ; — 

That  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  uncontrolled  state  of  the  children,  removed  No.  11. 
from  their  parents  after  their  work  is  done,  is  a great  cause  of  the  juvenile  depravity  which  pre- 
vails. States  that  lads  of  from  12  to  14  years  constantly  frequent  beer-houses,  and  have,  even 
at  that  ave,  their  girls  with  them,  who  often  incite  them  to  commit  petty  thefts.  Girls  begin 
prostitution  as  early  as  12  and  13  years  of  age.  Vices  of  every  description  pi-evail  at  an  early 
3gej  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  gambling  at  the  game  called  pinch,  and  drinking, 

. are  their  prevailing  habits.  There  are  great  numbers  of  vagrant  children  prowling  about  the 
streets,  and  not  ill  any  regular  business ; these  constantly  corrupt  the  working  chudren,  and 
associate  with  them  at  the  pot-houses.  The  habits  of  the  adults  confii-m  the  miildren  in  their 
dees.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  habitually  spend  their  evenings  in  the  heev-houses,  which 
is  a cause  of  the  loose  life  of  the  younger  branches  of  their  families.  Numbers  of  the  ap- 
.;j  prentices  are  not  even  lodged  with  the  journeymen  who  employ  them,  but  are  pm  out  to 
hoard  and  lodge  at  houses  where  they  are  taken  in,  and  where  no  control  is  exercised  over 
them,  and  where  their  morals  will  not  be  improved.  They  are  at  best  but  half  educated  : 
lumbers  cannot  read  who  say  they  can.  Parents  generally  are  very' proud,  and  wou't  send 
their  children  to  school  unless  they  can  go  well  dressed;  but  the  general  feeling  is  that  they 
30  attach  no  importance  to  education.  Witness  is  confident  that  the  morals  of  children  are  not 
80  bad  in  Manchester  and  Leeds,  because  the  factory  system  prevents  tiieiv  running  wild  in 
the  same  manner. 


No.  12. — George  Mason,  police-officer,  examined  January  19,  depones : — 

I have  been  in  the  police  somce  between  eight  and  nine  years,  and  have  had  many  oppor-  No.  12. 
;a  tunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  younger  working  classes.  I tliink  them  generally 
addicted  to  swearing,  drinking,  and  many  of  them  to  gambling.  Very  many  frequent  beer- 
shops,  where  they  play  at  dominoes,  bagatelle,  &c.,  for  money  or  drink.  Dog-lighting  is 
also  a common  practice  with  tliem.  There  are  many  beer-shops  which  are  frequented  by 
boys  only.  I should  say  that  they  begin  to  go  to  heer-shops  as  early  as  1 3 years  of  age.  The 

40  girls  are,  many  of  them,  loose  in  their  conduct,  and  accompany  tltt  boys.  They  have  inter- 
couise  at  15  years  of  age.  I think  they  are  gettin?  worse,  independent  of  the  growth  of 
population : they  are  getting  more  ripe  and  bold.  1 think  tlic  cause  is,  that  the  system  of 
apprenticing  them,  and  tlieir  masters  paying  them  something  per  week,  even  if  they  lodge 
with  their  parents,  gives  them  too  mucli  liberty,  and  makes  mem  feel  independent.  I think 

41  the  grinders  and  cutlers  the  worst.  They  stay  out  late  at  night,  and  their  parents  don’t 
think  anything  wrong  they  do.  I believe  there  is  very  little  hard-working  or  bearing.  I 
remember  the  Chartist  attack  on  Sheffield  last  winter : I am  certain  that  a great  number  of 
very  young  lads  were  amongst  them,  some  as  young  as  15.  They  geneiully  act  as  men. 

TimxelAstvsood.,  also  a police-officer,  examined  with  the  foniier  tvitness,  depones : 
sc  I have  been  in  the  police  four  or  five  years,  and  can  corroborate  iho  evidence  of  the  above 
Witness  in  all  particulars. 


No.  13. — Mr.  George  Crosland,  superintendent  registrar  and  vestry  clerk  to  the 
ooard  of  Guardians,  depones : — 

speaking^,  children  here  do  not  w’ork  unduly  long  hours  for  their  age,  as  fer  N 
’ observation  goes.  Previously  to  holidays  they  work  sometimes  long  hours,  but  these 
‘‘f®  f^'^^pdonal  cases.  Witness  has  apprenticed  from  one  to  two  thousand  children,  one-tliird 
and  between  10  to  14  years  old;  the  boys  chiefly  to  cutlers,  file-makers, 

thi  B®heves  their  treatment  to  have  been  generally  pretty  good.  Believes  that 

class  of  apprentices  are  as  liable  to  ill-treatment  as  any,  but,  nevertheless,  receives  but 
^complaints,  and  quite  as  many  fi-om  the  men  as  the  children.  Thinks  the  meals  generally 
g]  Witness  disapproves  much  of  piece-work,  which  is  universal  among  cutlers  and 

both™  d Sees  evident  superiority  of  condition  among  all  those  who  have  weekly  wa^s, 
boys.  Piece-work  encourages  fits  and  starts  of  very  hard  work  and  then 
idleness  and  drunkenness.  Believes  the  comfort  of  men  and  children  to  be 
1.  ««« thougit  of  thm  formerly, 

'hh  moral  condition  of  iho  children  to  be  far  worse  than  their  physical  condition, 

an/w  ^ “ bodies  their  morals  are  in  a very  bad  state.  They  swear  and  gamble ; 

iue  i ^ wtercourse  beguis  at.  an  unusually  early  age.  Bastardyis  on  the  increase-  Drink- 
6 not  so  much  a vice  of  the  younger  classes,  and  seldom  beg;iDS  much  before  16  or  17 
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TaADEs  OP  years  of  age,  and  then  not  to  great  excess.  They  are  generally  very  deficient  in  education  • 

Sheffield.  caused  by  neglect  and  sometimes  by  poverty  of  parents.  ' 

Evidence  j»jo.  14. — Mrs. , a member  of  the  Visiting  and  Bettering  Society 

collected  by  , , , i ^ ° 

J,  C.  Symons,  Esq.  Cannot  think  there  can  be  any  place  where  the  morals  of  the  cluldren  of  the  poorer  classes 
— are  worse  than  in  Sheffield.  The  mothers  are,  generally  speaking,  idle  and  dissolute.  They 

No- 14.  spend  their  time,  whole  mornings  together,  in  smoking  and  gossiping,  and  often  in  drinkin/  * 

The  children  are  often  dreadfully  neglected,  dirty,  and  immoral.  Finds  them  often  livin?  ?n 

her  district  entirely  up  stairs  in  one  room.  Drink  leads  to  a great  degree  of  degradation. 
They  are  generally  ill  educated,  which  is  the  feult^  of  the  pai-ents.  A son  of  hers,  merely 
because  he  was  dressed  as  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  grossly  insulted  and  li 

pelted  with  dirt  in  the  street:  such  are  the  manners  of  the  children.  The  oaths  and  bad 

language  used  by  tliem  are  horrible.  She  feels  the  place  to  be  a degraded  place. 

No.  15. — Mrs. , also  a member  of  the  Visiting  Society. 

No.  15.  States  that  the  parents  do  very  little  for  their  childien,  and  say  they  have  nothin^  to  do 

with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  go  to  the  workshops.  They  drink  to  such  an  excess  that  ij 
their  meals  are  often  sacrificed.  The  language  among  the  children  is  shocking.  Witness 
has  visited  among  the  working  classes  for  20  years  : they  have  been  the  poorest  class  chiefly. 
Nothing  can  e.\ceed  the  ignorance  of  the  place.  It  is  a little  better  now  than  it  was  before! 
One  half  the  children  learn  to  read,  but  many  forget  what  they  knew.  Believes  they  fre- 

auently  go  lo  work  at  eight  or  nine  years  old.  The  parents,  on  a Sunday,  don’t  nashot  » 
ress  themselves  till  late  in  the  day,  which  prevents  many  of  the  children  from  gointrto  ' 
churcli  or  Sabbath-schools,  though  the  latter  are  increasitig  in  number.  " 

No.  16. — Mrs. , anotlier  member  of  the  same  Society. 

No.  IG.  States  that  the  families  are  often  in  distress,  and  goods  are  frequently  pawned  to  pay  for 

drink.  Sunday  mornings  are  generally  sjjent  in  idlene&s;  smoking  and  drinking  frequently,  jj 
Boys  from  10  to  15  are  often  in  a shocking  state  as  regards  their  morals  and  manners.  The 
parents  make  it  quite  a favour  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Pride  is  a great  and  very 
prevailing  vice  among  them ; the  least  thing  said  to  a child  at  school  is  taken  as  an  offence. 
They  will  not  generally  send  their  children  unless  well  dressed. 


No.  17. — Mrs. (a  lady  who  has  recently  begun  to  visit  her  district),  so 

states  tliut, 

No.  17.  As  far  as  she  is  able  to  judge,  she  would  say  that  the  morals  of  the  children  of  lie  working 

classes  may  be  considered  as  pretty  good  ibr  a large  manufacturing  town ; for,  where  many 
are  congregated  together  in  worksliO]rs,  houses,  &o.,  greater  is  the  evil  to  be  contended  with. 

Education,  she  says,  is  far  below  what  it  should  be,  but  tho  Government  and  the  richer  3J 
public  are  chiefly  to  blame.  She  finds,  upon  inqxiiry,  that  iu  time  of  bad  trade  the  national 
schools  and  day-schools  are  well  filled  ; but,  when  trade  is  good,  the  children  are  wanted  in 
the  manufactories,  or  at  home  during  the  absence  of  limlr  parents.  The  Sunday-schools,  if 
the  minister  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong  interests  Inmsoif  in  them,  are  generally  well 
attended ; but  the  want  of  classes,  distinct  from  the  Sunday-schools,  is  much  to  regretted,  « 
as  there  are  many  young  women  who  do  not  even  know  how  to  read,  owing  to  their  having 
been  sent  out  to  service  or  placed  in  warehouses  at  a very  early  age.  I am  lold  (she  adds), 
that  this  is  the  case  with  young  men  also.  If  persona  could  be  appointed  to  teach  private 
classes  on  Sundays,  or  in  the  evenings  during  the  week,  I believe  these  persons  would  will- 
ingly atiend,  though  not  at  a general  school  consisting  principally  of  young  children.  I 
think  another  evil  is  now  commencing,  viz.,  teaching  too  much  in  some  of  our  national  schools, 
by  which  the  happiness  of  the  pupils  is  not  augmented,  as  their  education  raises  them  above 
their  own  sphere. 

I should  say  the  greater  part  of  parents  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
though  occasionally  I have  met  with  pleasing  instances  to  the  contrary.  ** 

I would  refer  to  the  Dispensary  visitors,  as  to  tlie  habits  of  cleanliness  of  the  working 
classes.  I should  say  they  are  very  tolerable  for  a large,  dirty,  manufacturing  district,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  other  towns  more  favourably  circumstanced.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor*,  that  each  church  should  have  its  dajr- 
school  as  well  as  Sunday-school;  and  I trust  the  spirit  is  now  abroad  which  considers  this  5' 
measiu'e  to  be  necessary.  As  to  tho  schools  of  the  Dissenters,  I know  nothing,  having  the 
privilege  of  belonging  lo  the  Church  of  England;  and  I am  fully  persuaded  church  schools, 

_ attached  to  eacli  church,  and  overlooked  by  the  minister,  would  be  the  best  means  Govern- 

ment could  adopt  for  the  training  up  of  well-educated,  sober,  loyal,  and  obedient  subjects. 

No.  18. — Mr.  WiUiam  Sissons,  secretary  totlie  Sunday-school  Union,  depones:  if 

Sheffield,  Janumj  17^  1841. 

No.  18.  After  careful  and  deliberate  examination,  having  had  upwards  of  20  years’  experieuM  in 

Sunday-school  tuition,  I hog,  delerontially,  to  express  my  decided  conviction  that  nntch  of 
the  want  of  success  arises  from  causes  that  have  their  rise  in  the  defective  education  of  ihoK 
engaged  as  teachers,  lu  thus  speaking,  I offer  no  disrespect  to  them  as  a body ; I a™  1’™““  ’ 
lo  be  numbered  in  their  ranks ; and  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  to  the  remark.  _ 

The  great  iadiffereiice  of  Christian  churches,  to  which  the  schools  respeedvely  belong. 
not  taking  oversight  of  their  management,  and  omitting  to  provide  proper  persons,  has  brougw 
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many  pious  and  humble  individuals  into  the  labour  who^  though  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation,  have  nevertheless  few  or  no  advau- 
ta£es  for  acquiring  the  same,  owing  to  their  daily  occupations  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
tollies;  whilst  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  teach,  or  to  suggest  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  stand  aloof,  or  nearly  bo,  from  connexion  with  such  self-denying  engagements : J. 
^ hence  tfiewant  of  discipline,  aiul  that  extremely  limited  range  of  culture  of  the  minds  of  the 
children.  Besides  which,  the  all-important  truths  of  religion  are  most  prominently  taught,  as 
Iconceive  they  ought  to  be  primary  to  every  other,  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  thesdiiools; 
which,  from  the  wide  scope  they  take,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  for  teaching,  to- 
gether with  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  will  account  for  that  lack  of  information 
**  imongst  them  which  has  no  direct  connexion  with,  or  may  be  subordinate  to,  religion. 

It  is  however,  a cheering  feature  in  the  present  day  that  Sunday-school  tea'.;hors  are  begin- 
pincr  to  see  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  been  here 
sugoestedj  and  many  societies  are  forming  in  this  as  in  other  neighbourhoods  fertile  mutual 
l»  instnicfion  of  the  teachers  and  the  elder  scholars  in  all  kinds  of  natural  science  as  well  as 
’ Hblical  knowledge.  These  societies,  of  course,  are  to  meet  in  the  evenings  of  the  weekdays. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Sissons. 

No.  19. — Mr.  Sissons  also  writes: — 

Should,  Janvaiy  2,  1841 . 

51}  I HASTEN  to  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  and  have  pleasure  in  saying,  in  reference  to 
the  first  query,  that  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  are  introduced  in  every  school  connected 
mth  the  Sheffield  Union. 

lu  the  classes  below  the  sixth  (of  which  there  arc  usually  eight  or  nine),  the  cliildren  are 
taught  from  either  the  Borough-road  Scripture  caid-lcssons,  or  those  published  by  the  Sun- 
55  day-school  Union  in  London.  Besitles  these,  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  books  being  used, 
excepting  in  some  cases  they  use  primers. 

On  " the  Subjects  of  Instruction”  some  difference  of  opinion  will  be  enteitainc-d.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  although  we  do  not  profess  to  teach  general  secular  knowledge,  yet,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  religion,  this  is  done.  Of  course  the  explanations  of  circum- 
31  stances,  habits  and  localities  of  Scrijituro  history,  requires  some  attention  to  this  kind  of  in- 
struction; but  this  is  only  in  a very  limited  degree.  Writing  is  taught  on  Sundays  at  the 
following  schools;  namely,  Alien-street,  South-street,  Garden-street,  and  Coalpit-laue;  but 
the  bulk  of  friends  in  connexion  with  the  Union  object  to  it ; and,  to  meet  the  deficiency,  it  is 
usual  to  assemble  the  elder  children  on  some  wei'k-day  evening,  ^Yllen  accounts  arc  also  intro- 
35  (luced ; but  I think  the  latter  is  never  done  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  this  topic  1 wish  to  add,  thattho  schools  where  writing  is  taught  on  Sundays  are  geue- 
■rallymuch  the  largest  and  best  attended,  the  week-days  nut  being  convenient  for  apprentices 
to  attend  regularly ; hence  the  numbers  of  week-day  pupils  are  small. 

We  are  just  introducing  other  classes  for  week-day  instruction  j such  as  for  teaching  music, 
to  ecclesiastical  and  other  histories,  grammar,  &c.,  which  promise  much  interest;  but  this  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  schools  only  at  present. 

3.  “ The  Metliod  of  Instruction.” 

This  is  veiy  diversified.  The  most  common  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Borough-road 
School;  viz.,  by  classes ; over  which  a tcaclier  is  placed,  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the 
45  b«L  means  of  inculcating  a knowledge  of  the  things  taught ; the  only  requirements  being  a 
diligent  use  of  the  times  allotted  for  various  purposes,  and  a strict  regard  to  the  spiritual 
Jftratf  of  the  children.  After  reading,  then  spelling  succeeds;  and,  in  the  higher  classes, 
catechetical  examinations. 

Besides  this,  the  superinlenilent  examines  the  classes  separately  as  to  the  progress  made, 
M ami,  at  stated  periods,  the  whole  school  together. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  the  Icason  intelligible  lo  the  class ; 
hut,  from  a want  of  competency  in  the  persons  engaged,  this  is  rarely  attained.  The  “ Lesson 
as  recommended  by  the  Union  in  London,  is  the  most  general  mode. 

Tothedth  query,  "Whether die  children  are  generally  conducted  lo  places  of  worship,”  I 
55  may  reply,  that  I believe  it  to  be  universally  so  with  the  Unni  schools,  in  the  country  such 
^venience  does  not  always  exist,  as  it  not-  unfiequendy  happens  that  there  is  no  service  until 

In  t^e  large  schools  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  children  info  two  or  three  classes  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  in  other  schools  the  whole  of  the  children  attend  their  respective  ulucos  of  worship 
H e^ery  Sabbath.  ‘ ^ 

1 am  not  aware  what  more  can  be  added  that  will  be  requisite  for  your  purjjose,  else,  be 
UTeu,  1 would  most  cordially  do  it.  With  kind  regards,  perntit  me  to  be, 

(Signed)  Ww.  Sissons. 

No.  20. — Mr.  Beckett,  superintendent  of  Unitarian  Sunday-scliool,  mites: — 

**  . Z)ece»i&er  27. 1840. 

^,,,A  • ^ to  transmit  to  you  tlte  following  statement  of  the  mode  of  teaching  pur- 

Th‘"  n®  Sunday-schools 

dwsM  at  half-past  nine  in  the  moniing  with  a hymn  ; after  which  the  superior 

moderately,  write  upon  slates  from  tlie  dictation  of 
»me  K classes  are  reading.  After  writing  upon  slates  for 
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half-past  11,  when  eitlier  the  superintendent  or  one  of  the  teachers  delivers  an  address  * 
religion  or  moi'ality,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars,  and  concludes  with  prayer. 

The  schools  open  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  reading.  About  a quarter  before 
tlirce  tlie  lower  classes  go  into  the  desks  to  write  upon  slates,  ana  the  superior  con. 

meuce  spelling,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  A hymn  is  sung  before  tfe 
school  breaks  up.  * 

The  hooks  used  are  the  following : — 

Nos.  1 and  2 of  the  Irish  Sci^ture  Lessons. 

Wood’s  Bible  Stories ; Miss  Taylor’s  Old  Testament  Biography ; Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Hyauj 
in  Prose ; The  Rudiments  of  Knowledge,  or  Third  Book  of  Ileadiog ; and  Introducti^  to  k 
the  Sciences. 

The  two  last,  being  part  of  Chambers’s  Educational  Course,  and  only  recently  introduced 
into  the  school. 

The  number  of  hoys  on  the  books  is  106;  average  attendance  80:  and  of  girU  on  tlu 
books,  120 ; attendance  70.  4 

About  70  boys  are  under  13  years,  and  75  girls. 

I have  forgot  to  mention,  in  the  list  of  reading- books,  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and  Bliir’s 
Catechism. 

There  is  a sick  fund,  to  which  all  who  choose  subscribe  Id.  per  week,  and  receive  out,  in 
case  of  sickness,  2.v.  6d.  per  week;  and,  should  death  ensue,  their  friends  receive  l/.or2/.,  a 
according  to  the  time  of  membership. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  both  the  girls’  and  the  boys’  schools;  but,  in  addition 
to  their  attendance  on  the  Sunday,  the  girls  attend  on  two  evenings  during  the  week  to  receive 
instruction  in  sewing,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

I shall  be  very  happy  to  afford  any  adchtional  information  which  may  be  desired;  and  beg,  j; 
Sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  &c. 


(Sigued)  Wm.  N.  Becfett, 


No.  21. — Mr.  S.  Wardle,  the  master  of  the  boys’  charity-school — 

No.  21.  Thinks  tliat  30  years  ago  morals  among  the  children  were  worse  than  now.  Objects,  how- 

ever, strongly  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  enables  boys  to  work  hard  at  the  end  of  SI 
the  week,  and  to  spend  the  Monday  in  amusement,  when  they  frequently  take  girls  from  the 
warehouses,  &c.,  where  they  arc  employed,  to  spend  the  day  with  them.  The  appreaticewiB 
work  hard  afterwards,  and  by  his  over-time  allowance  get  enough  to  pay  the  girl  what  she 
loses  by  being  out  on  the  Monday;  so  that  her  parents  know  nothing  of  it.  Thinks  vices 
begin  early,  and  that  hoys  become  men  before  they  cease  to  he  children.  They  are  ofteo  put  u 
out  to  hoard  with  third  parties,  where  no  control  is  exercised  at  all. 


No.  22. — Mr.  A^Jdey,  master  of  the  Lancasterian  hoys’  school,  aged  35,  January 
19,  1841,  depones : — 

No.  22.  1.  In  reference  to  those  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  13,  I can  say  but  little; 

but  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  so  much  ex^josed  to  evil  influences  as  children  of  H 
the  same  age  that  work  in  cotton  rannufactorics.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I believe,  they  are 
under  ihe  immediate  inspection  of  their  natural  guardians,  being  employed  in  assisting  their 
fathers  in  that  kind  of  work  which,  as  it  requires  no  manual  dexterity,  can  he  as  easily  per- 
formed by  them  as  by  grown  persons.  With  respect  to  those  above  Ine  age  of  13,  who  are  m 
active  employment,  1 know  more  it  is  true ; but  still  my  experience  is  necessarily  limited ; for,  U 
having  resided  here  only  four  years,  I cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  loed 
experience  to  any  very  great  extent,  though  that  very  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  given  i« 
another  advantage  not  felt  by  the  inhabitants  ; vie.,  a keener  perception  of  what  is  peculiar  o 
the  manners  of  the  people  arising  from  contrast  when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of 
the  people  amongwhom  I had  before  resided.  , w-  ** 

V^en  I first  came  into  this  part  of  the  country  my  attention  was  immediately  arrested  ^ 
three  little  girls  about  14  years  old ; though  one  of  them,  I should  think,  had  scarcely  reacW 
that  a»e.  They  were,  every  day,  parading  the  streets,  generally  hand  in  hand;  while  their 
clean  faces,  their  hair  parted  over  their  foreheads  aud  urushed  so  neatly,  together  with  the 
indications  they  seemed  to  give  of  the  love  they  bora  to  each  other,  rather  prepossessed  me  m Jl 
their  favour,  aud  I wished  very  much  to  know  something  about  them.  Their  tender  age 
eluded  the  possibility  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  companions  only  in  vice;  till, 
noticing  them  a year  or  two,  I began  to  perceive,  as  I thou^t,  in  their  countenances,  those 
characteristics  of  a life  of  prostitution  by  which  such  persons  are  generally  known ; o 
they  were  one  day  passing  the  bouse  of  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  town,  I took  him  to  the  door  M 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  about  them.  He  satisfied  me  that  the  opuuon 
had  recently  ventured  to  form  respecting  them  was  the  correct  one,  and  further  assured  w 
that  such  instances  of  juvenile  prostitution  were  exceedingly  common.  That  there  were  moni^ 
factori«  where  great  numbers  of  these  girls  were  crowds  together,  and  the  consequence  w ^ 
that  they  corrupted  each  other,  and  the  sexual  passions  were  gratified  to  a fearful  extent. 

I did  hope  that  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of  our  youthful  population,  in  , j the 

particular  vice,  was  too  highly  coloured  ; but  subwquent  inquiries  have  only  corrobor^e  ^ ^ 
truth  of  hb  statement,  and  tKe  numerous  iostaucesof  solitary  companionship 
opposite  sex,  which  I have  met  with  In  my  walks  at  a late  hour  in  the  evening,  make  me 
tain  that  the  statemeuts  are  not  overcharged.  , 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  mental  and  moral  degradation  of  our  youth  which  hare  c 
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under  niy  orni  cogni2ance,  may  be  mentioned  those  that  are  fiirnished.  by  the  dog-fighting 
pshibitions  on  Sundays,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Such  a concourse  of  young  men  anS 
tovs  in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath,  struck  me  as  bemg  a peculiar  feature  in  the  manners  of  the 
' jg  . and,  as  I saw  them  only  at  a distance,  I at  first  supposed  that  pugilistic  contests  were 
Kcwion  of  these  assemblies,  till  their  number  and  frequency  convinced  me  that  it  must 
* IjgEome  more  popular  amusement  that  could  congregate  such  numbers  so  constantly,  and  I 
joo'd  ieamt  that  these  cruel  and  barbarous  scenes  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  youth,  who 
yrstematically  train  a great  number  of  dogs  for  that  purpose. 

*'  Qj,  the  afternoons  of  the  same  day  groups  of  boys,  from  the  age  of  12  to  16,  may  be  Been 
le  io  every  direction,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  playing  at  the  game  of  “ pinching  j”  ami  the 
habit  seems  to  be  so  inveterate  that,  in  defiance  of  all  police  regulations,  it  is  practised  even  in 
the  streets;  though,  in  these  cases,  as  it  is  contrary  to  law,  they  generally  betake  themselves 
to  flitrlit  if  a grown  person  approach ; but  in  the  brick- yards  they  gambol  witlx  impunity,  even 
thou^  they  Siould  be  within  the  limits  of  the  police  regulations.  The  public-houses,  too,  on 
]j  the  borders  of  the  town  are  crammed,  both  upstairs  and  down,  by  young  men  and  boys,  who 
speed  their  time  in  card-playing  and  drinking. 

The  principal  means  of  religious  instruction  arc,  or  should  he,  furnished  by  Sunday- 
schools,  with  the  statistics  of  which  I am  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted ; yet  I can  say,  in 
a general  way,  that  the  number  attending  these  schools  beai-s  no  proporiiou  to  the  necessity 
;0  of  the  case. 

3.  Their  education,  I bare  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying,  is  wretchedly  defective,  and  arises 
in  the  "Teat  majority  of  cases,  from  the  circumstance  that  their  parents  themselves  not  having 
tlie  slightest  notion  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  mental  and  moral  training  under  which 
it  is  sought  to  bi’ing  the  children ; for,  v^ile  nothing  is  so  provoking  to  the  teacher  who  is 

8}  anxious  to  do  good,  yet  nothing  is  more  common  tiian  the  following  expression  which  is  uttered 
by  the  parents  when  they  apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to  the  public  school. 

" Sir,  I’ve  brought  my  boy,  if  you’ll  have  him  ; for  I thought  he  might  as  well  come  here  till 
be’s  fit  to  earn  a trifle,  as  it  will  keep  him  from  nmuing  the  streets  and  getting  into  mischief, 
for  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  wi'  him  at  home.”  Owing  to  this  apathy  and  indifference  ou  the 
» part  of  their  parents,  the  children  do  not,  in  general,  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  their  instruction.  The  average  time  they  stay  in  the  Lancasterian  school 
is  nol  12  months;  and  the  state  of  the  case  in  other  schools,  I am  told,  is  precisely  the 
same. 

4.  It  is  a lamentable  fact,  and  one  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  low  state  of  edu- 
35  cation  amongst  us, — that  there  arc  only  two  Lancasterian  schools,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for 

girb,  and  two  national  schools  for  boys ; besides,  I believe,  two  or  three  church  schools  that 
uie  clergymen  have  recently  opened — in  the  town.  There  arc  also  four  Wesleyan  schools 
for  boys,  and  two  for  girls.  When  it  is  considered  that  only  three  of  these  schools,  viz.,  the 
two  Lancasterian  and  one  national,  ai-c  large  ones, 'it  must  oe  self-evident  that  the  means  of 
41  instmclion  would  be  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  if  the  public  mind 
emld  but  be  brought  to  feel  that  education  is  really  a benefit.  Of  the  Lancasterian  boys’  school 
it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation.  Of  the  Lancasterian  giris*  school,  the 
Carver-street  National  School,  and  the  Brunswick  Wesleyan  school,  a good  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  competent  judges.  Intlustrial  schools  are  unknown  in  this  neighbourhood ; so  that 
I hare  only  the  Sunday-schools  to  notice. 

The  Sabbath-school  system,  in  those  schools  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  is  worse 
than  I have  found  it  anywhere.  Religious  instruction  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances  in  which  a class  is  favoured  with  a teacher  who  possesses  more  than  an 
average  share  of  intelligence.  The  superintendents  are,  generally  speaking,  intelligent  men, 

M who  would  be  glad  to  witness  a better  state  of  things ; but  what  can  they  tio  ? The  teachers 
fio their  best,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  blamed,  but  pitied.  Must  we  wait,  then,  till  another 
Deration,  better  educated,  shall  come  forwai'd  and  engage  in  a work  for  which  they  shall 
re  been  previously  qualified  ? We  dare  not  cherish  the  expectation;  for  those  who  arc  to 
their  places  are,  through  the  cupidity  or  tlic  thoughtlessness  of  their  parents,  prevented 
ii  also  from  enjoying  the^benefits  of  education,  although  they  are  offered  to  them  at  so  cheap  a 
rate.  The  prospect,  therefore,  is  a gloomy  one,  ana  sometimes  depresses  my  spirits  exceed- 
ingly, as  I do  not  see  any  indications  of  a change  for  the  better-  There  was,  it  is  true,  a great 
stinaade  by  the  people,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  some  months  ago;  but  it  has  Bcttied  down 
die  stillness  of  death,  and  the  hop  C3  it  led  us  to  cherish  have  died  also. 

A few  months  after  1 first  became  a public  teacher  I discovered,  that  although  I bad  taken 
ucti  pains  to  teach  the  children  the  meaning  and  use  of  every  word  in  the  columns  of  our 
filing  lessons,  yet,  in  a very  short  1 ime,  the  knowledge  that  had  been  communicated  to  them 
emed  to  have  been  entirely  effaced  from  their  memory.  As  my  attention  liad  hitherto  been 
^lusively  directed  to  the  moral,  rather  than  to  the  intellectual,  training  of  the  children,  I 
w much  surprised  and  disappointed  at  this  result,  and  inquired  most  anxiously  what  could 
ve  been  the  cause.  I saw  that  something  was  defective,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  might 
) owever,  I kept  my  mind  intently  fixed  on  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  make  another  ex- 
P^unent.  Accordingly  I procured  a set  of  the  Irish  lesson-books,  and  used  them  instead  of 
to  lessons.  1 soon  found  that  the  conversation  of  the  boys  was  entirely  changed  j 

hail  words  had  imperceptibly  crept  into  their  vocabulary  of  which  before  they 

bppn**  • slightest  knowledge.  My  eyes  were  opened  immediately,  and  I saw  that  I had 
learn unnatural  method.  In  learning  his  mother  tongue  me  boy,  I said  to  myself, 
m the  meaning  of  words  by  his  partial  knowledge  of  the  story  that  is  told  him,  and  from 
onnexion  in  which  the  words  are  found.  But  in  the  long  columns  of  isolated  words  the 
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toys  tad  beea  previously  learning,  the  principle  of  association  could  not  come  to  their  aW 
moreover  the  imagination  and  judgment  which  I now  found  to  be  such  powerful  assist®  ’ 
bad  been  before  lying  dormant,  aucl  tlie  various  emotions  excited  by  the  narrative  had  no  st^ 
for  their  exercise.  Tlie  consequence  was  that  the  spelling  lessons  were  gone  over  with  iSw 
indifference,  and  the  exercise  was  considered  an  unpleasant  task  rather  than  a pleasure. 

I have  bad  many  reading  monitors  both  at  Westbury  aud  Sheffield,  who  have  made  njosl  * 
laudable  efforts  to  give  examples  of  the  use  of  a word  from  the  definition  of  it  that  had,  beei 
given  them ; but  when  I have  gone  into  the  drafts,  and  have  shown  them  that  9 out  10 
the  instances  iiave  been  wrong,  Uiey  have  been  chagrined  and  disappointed,  and  in  ujany 
instances  liav'e,  at  their  own  request,  been  allowed  to  resign  their  office. 

Another  objection  to  the  spelling  columns  is,  that  they  are  graduated  according  to  (hdr  '* 
length,  and  not  according  to  tiieir  difficulty ; so  that  words  representing  such  abstruse  ideas  as 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  child  comprehend,  are  mixed  up  in  confusion  with  those  that  ate 
the  easiest  to  be  understood. 

It  miiv  be  thought  that  althoii"li  it  be  difficult  to  teach  the  meaninss,  yet  they  may  learn  » 
to  spell  the  woitls  on  the  spelling  lessons,  as  well  as  if  they  were  embodi^  in  interesting  nar- 
rative. In  reply  I wouhl  observe  that,  the  best  way  of  teaching  spelling  U by  ia-iiing,  and 
not  by  singing  letter  by  letter  tlie  words  of  the  spelling  lessons.  ’ 

No.  23. — Dr.  Knight,  M.  D.  (lejwnes — 

No.  23.  That  the  working-elas.s  children  here  ai*o  not  more  unhealthy  than  elsewhere.  Thinks  20 

that  there  is  more  suffering  and  ill  health  from  intemperate  and  irregular  habits  than  from 
over  working.  Believes  there  are  no  cla^s  of  spinal  complaints  traceable  to  the  employment 
of  children  in  cutting  files.  Spinal  complaints  are  not  prevalent  in  Sheffield. 

Grinding  is  a most  pernicious  trade;  so  much  so,  that  they  who  frequent  the  beer-houses, 
and  are  the  greatest  drinkers  among  the  gi-inder:;,  are  sometimes  the  longest  lived,  owingto  H 
their  more  frequent  absence  from  their  work,  He  refers  to  two  papers  published  by  him  in 
the  north  of  England,  “ Medical  Journal,"  for  full  details  of  his  opiinon  on  the  disease  induced 
by  grinding. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  recklessness  oflife  evinced  by  grinders;  they  frequently 
come  at  about  26  or  27  years  old  to  got  cured  of  the  incipient,  symptoms  of  their  complaint,  w 
and  at  this  stage  it  is  frequently  relieved.  On  such  occasions  witness  has  often  warned  them, 
"Now,  if  you  go  back  to  your  trade,  you  go  back  to  die,”  Tins,  however,  has  never  any 
effect  in  deterring  them  from  returning  to  it.  No  magnetic  mask  is  used ; the  invention  was 
an  entire  fmlure.  The  magnet  attracted  the  iron  alone,  whereas  tlie  grit  dust  of  the  stoue  is 
equally  or  more  pernicious ; besides,  the  magnet  soon  got  choked  with  the  dust  and  required  ss 
to  be  cleaned.  The  men  themselves  will,  however,  be  at  no  trouble  to  save  their  own  health. 
Witness  almost  believes  that  (hey  view  any  precaution  to  prolong  life  with  jealousy,  as  a 
means  for  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  ana  lowering  wages. 

The  immorality  of  the  children  is  very  great;  believes  sexual  intercourse  to  beg^n  at  very 
early  ages.  Ttic  language  of  the  cliildreti,  even  in  the  open  streets,  is  often  most  disgusting,  lo 
The  grinders'  children  are  among  the  most  immoral,  which  may  be  attributed  in  a great  de- 
gree to  the  miliealtluness  of  the  trade,  and  the  fact  that  the  children  lose  their  parents  gene- 
rally when  very  young,  and  they  have  less  of  the  benefit  of  parental  guidance  in  consequence, 
and  get  wrong  and  run  wild. 

Witness  thinks  that  far  too  little  is  done  by  the  middle  classes  to  entice  and  allure  the  (5 
working  classes  from  their  vices  and  errors;  we  ought  to  meet  their  feelings  in  our  eftbrts  to 
improve  them  ; tiiere  i.s  much  which  is  not  reached  at  all  by  any  institutions ; we  are  too  wise 
and  philosophical  in  our  modes  of  approaching  and  instructing  them  ; something  more  must 
be  done  to  meet  them,  aud  adapt  our  efforts  to  their  tastes. 

No.  24. — Dr.  Harwood,  M.  D.  depones — ^ 

No.  24.  There  are  few  complaints  among  the  working-cla.ss  children,  except  the  grinders^ 

asthma,  which  he  can  attribute  to  any  of  the  employments  or  trades  in  Sheffield.  The  grinders 
asthma  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was.  There  are  a good  many  spinal  complaints,  but  does  not 
attribute  them  to  children’s  employment.  Affections  of  the  chest  are  extensively  induced  by 
the  operation  which  requires  pressing  against  the  chest  in  order  to  drill.  File-cutters  are  also  *5 
an  unhealthy  race,  arising  from  their  habits  of  intemperance,  and  also  in  part  from  tho  co'*’ 
strained  positioit  in  which  they  work.  Bone-cutting  induces  headache  and  bilious  complaints, 
Many  young  girls  are  employed  in  (his  who  are  remarkable  for  their  chlorotic  appearance;  W 
lieves  generally  that  the  health  of  the  working  classes  in  Sheffield  is  not  so  much  injured  by  their 
trades  as  in  the  cotton  districts.  Does  not  believe  that  deformities  are  induced  by  the  Shei- 
field  trades;  thinks  bad  drainage  in  some  parts  of  the  town  likely  to  have  rendered  scarlet 
fever  and  small-pox  more  malignant  and  fatal.  Believes  that  Harmer-lane,  for  instance,  i» 
not  drained,  and  both  diseases  were  very  prevalent  there. 

No.  25. — Dr.  HdUand,  M.  D.  depones — ■ 

No.  24.  That  the  fork-grinding  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  Sheffield  trades  by  a very  great 

deal;  all  grinding  is  bad,  but  varies  very  much  in  degree;  the  reasons  for  this  are  various. 

Dry  grinding  is  most  used  for  cast-metal  common  forks,  being  most  expeditious, 
fore  applicable  to  coarse  work.  Grinding  induces  pulmonary  complaints,  phthisis, 
inhalation  of  holh  dust  aud  metal.  Having  applied  for  information  on  this  point,  he  (Df-  “v 
received  the  information  from  a grinder  who  was  45  years  of  age ; that  he  was  the  oldest  man 
in  his  branch  of^rindincf  in  Sheffield:  he  was  labouring  under  the  complaint  at  the  tune. 
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Manv  children  begin  grinding  at  11  or  12  years  of  age.  It  does  not  affect  them  whilst  chil-  ’Tiudssof 
dren*  but  usually  shows  itself  at  about  30,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  21  or  22  years  of  age.  SaarFistD. 

Country-  grinders  are  less  unhealthy  than  those  who  work  in  the  town,  owing  to  the  better  E7r"ca 

ventilation  of  their  hulls,  and  their  more  frequent  cessation  from  labour,  having  to  depend  on  coHeoUdby 
5 vrater  to  turn  the  wheel  instead  of  steam.  Finds  no  diminution  of  grinders’  asthma,  but  on  the  J.  C.  Symons,  ^Esq. 

contrarv  some  increase,  arising  I'rom  the  hulls  being  made  more  comfortable,  i.  e.  being  less  

ventilated,  and  therefore  more  injurious  Has  no  doubt  that  the  injury  might  be  materially 
lessened  by  the  use  of  dust-flues ; but  the  men  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  them. 

Observes  mat  the  file-cutters  are  a stunted  race  of  men,  and  very  liable  to  bowel  aud  storoach 
It  complaints ; almost  three  out  of  four  of  the  dlc-cutters  who  apply  to  him  at  the  infirmary  are 
labourin*^  under  these  disorders.  Is  not  aware  that  it  injures  the  hack  or  spine;  if  affections 
of  this  knid  had  been  prevalent  they  would  have  come  under  his  observation.  The  file-cutters 
die  rather  early.  The  girls  who  work  at  hair-seating  are  liable  to  pulmonary  complaints, 
couob,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  many  of  the  symptom  of  consumption  of  which  they  ofben 
)j  die.'  Has  frequently  recommended  them  to  give  up  the  employment  altogether.  Attributes 
these  bad  effects  to  confinement  and  the  inhalation  of  fine  dust  Among  those  branches  of 
trade  in  which  there  is  great  muscular  exertion,  as  the  forges  for  instance,  acute  complaints, 
such  as  rheumatism,  and  various  iuflamatory  diseases  are  prevalent.  Children  cannot  be  em- 
ployetl  at  these  trades,  in  which  artisans  ttsually  receive  great  wages,  and  live  freely,  and  are 
<:0  often  intemperate.  Intemperance  exbts  to  a great  extent  among  the  working  classes  here. 

The  mortality  among  the  artisans  generally  in  Sheffield  is  very  great.  IVTieu  be  (Dr.  H.) 
was  physician  to  the  Kotherliam  Dispensaiy  be  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  colliers,  and 
fouDd  them  generally  a robust  and  healthy  race ; their  complaints  were  usually  coughs  and 
inflammatory  diseases ; believes  they  drink  a good  deal. 


a No.  26. — Mr.  John  Carr,  surgeon,  depones — 

That  grinding  is  by  far  the  most  unhealthy  trade  in  Sheffield;  believes  that  ^ is 
about  the  average  age  of  wet  grinders,  and  38  that  of  dry  grinders.  Does  not  think  that  the 
grinders'  asthma  is  decreasing.  Thinks  that  children  begin  to  go  10  the  wheels  at  10,  as  an 
average  age;  they  are  bound  often  at  11,  and  frequently  begin  at  9.  Does  not  consider  file- 
3(j  cutting  an  unhealthy  employment,  or  indeed  any  other  occupation  that  he  can  name.  Intem- 
perance is  a great  cause  of  the  mortality  in  Sheffield  ; believes  it  to  be  greater  here  than  in 
Leeds  or  Manchester,  where  the  8team-q20wcr  factories  keep  the  men  continually  at  work; 
they  don’t  know  what  St.  Monday  and  Tuesday  means,  but  iiere  when  trade  isgood  the  men 
doo't  work  more  than  four  days  a-week.  One  man  in  a wheel  factory  will  ask  the  others  to 
3j  go  and  drink,  and  there  being  no  confinement  or  set  hours,  they  can  leave  their  work  wlienever 
they  like.  Children  are  often  injured  by  bad  diet,  caused  by  the  intemjjerance  of  their  parents, 
and  by  the  father  spending  his  wages. 

Sexual  iotercourse  among  young  people  is  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent  in  Sheffield; 
has  known  a case  of  gonorrhoea  in  a boy  of  13,  who  was  put  under  This  (Mr.  C.’s)  care  by  his 
40  father.  Want  of  vaccination  a great  cause  of  small-pox,  See.  Does  uot  tliinkthat  Sheffield  is 
badly  drained,  owing  to  die  lulls ; and  believes  the  sewerage  to  be  pretty  good. 


No.  27. — Mr.  Ehenezer  Elliott,  the  autlior  of  “ Coni  XAtv  Rhymes,”  &c.,  till 
recently  n manufacturer  of  steel,  depones — 

In  my  opinion  the  health  of  the  children  in  Sheffield  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  20  years  ago, 
45  and  it  is  getting  worse  ; the  principal  cause  is  their  being  put  too  early  to  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  or  poverty,  or  both,  of  the  parents  ; who,  however,  I think,  are  on  the 
whole,  less  drunken  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  some  of  them  (the  minority)  being  still 
drunken. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  children  in  Sheffield  are  much  worse  than 
so  they  were  "20  yeai-s  ago;  but  that  there  is  in  Sheffield  no  want  of  religious  instruction,  for 
neither  the  churches  nor  the  chapels  are  well  tilled. 

I am  of  opinion  that  education  in  Sheffield  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion ; and  that  the  rising  race  of  workmen  in  Sheffield  is  inferior  in  morality  and  intelligence 
to  the  race  which  is  dying  out.  We  have  schools,  and  a Mechanics’  Institute  ; but  the  in- 
55  struciion,  such  as  it  is,  which  they  can  furnish,  is  as  noUiiug  compared  with  the  antagonist 
increasing  ignorance.  Let  any  stranger,  wlio  happens  to  have  forrued  a high  opinion 
Of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  woi-kmen  of  Sheffield,  take  a walk  on  a Sunday  morn- 


ing through  the  Old  Park  Wood,  or  visit  the  lanes  and  footpaths  adjoining  the  town,  and  he 
«ill  be  surprised  to  meet  group  after  group  of  boys  and  young  men  playing  at  pitch-penny, 
0 or  fighting  their  bull-dogs,  and  insulting  every  decenlly-dreased  passenger.  Our  Mechanics’ 
! has  not  on  its  list  of  members  one  physical-force  Chartist ; no,  it  is  among  the  dog- 


• , • - — ..V.  iia  iiai  <Ji  mtsuiueis  ima  (-.iiai  urn. , uu,  ib  uuiw.ig  ..•■w 

^ters  that  physical-force  orators,  and  other  hirelings  of  the  monopolists,  find  applauders. 


*y  are  the  parlies  who,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Monday,  shoulder  the  white  cravats  from  the 
^ iusey,  or  extend  a leg  to  throw  down  the  passer-by — to  the  disgust  and  astoniahinent  of 
oreigners.  T he  horrid  words  of  theso  incipient  sages  and  legislaloi’s ; their  ferocious  ges- 
“its,  their  hideous  laughter;  their  brutal,  bloated,  mindless  faces,  appal  and  amaze  the 
linger;  and  in  their  looks  thoughtful  men  see  a coming  catastrophe,  which  is  too  probably 
to  cast  the  liorrors  of  the  first  French  revolution  utterly  into  shade. 

7a  nai^  ^ these  sad  effects  is  to  be  sought  in  our  restrictive  legislation,  which  is  daily 

labour  market  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  who  are  necessarily  competing 
each  other  in  that  market  lor  less  and  less.  To  check  this  competition  our  grinders 
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have  a law,  that  no  grinder  under  28  years  of  age  shall  take  an  apprentice ; and  a3  the  life  rf 
a grinder  is  about  w years,  he  must  either  have  no  assistance  or  set  his  uneducated  child  at 
the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  to  do  work  so  deadly,  that,  under  a good  government,  none  but 
criminals  would  be  allowed  to  labour  at  it.  Bui  the  boy,  it  may  be  said,  might  go  to  a Sun- 
day-school. True,  he  might  do  so  ; but  after  labouring  in  a dismal  mill  or  shop  from  ligJn  ^ 
to  dark,  six  days  in  seven,  neither  children  nor  adults  will  voluntarily  seek  the  imprisonment 
of  school  or  church. 

For  these  ominous  evils  I see  no  cure  but  one — the  immediate  repeal  of  alX  our  monopolie 
followed  by  a national  system  of  education,  which  should  make  iCTorance  penal.  They  who 
force  parents  to  starve  may  ask,  perhaps,  **  If  I would  force  cliildreu  to  read  and  write?"  I n 
answer,  yea ; such  an  act  of  despotism  I should  like  to  read  or  record  in  the  historv  of  our 
Government.  But  no  education,  no  police,  no  extension  of  police  boundaries,  no  number  of 
new  churches,  no  driving  of  men  to  church  by  constable  or  soldier,  unless  preceded  by  total 
repeal  of  all  the  laws  which  prevent  fi-eedom  of  exchange,  can  relieve  our  social  evils,  or  avert 
the  catastrophe  to  which  we  are  tending. 

No.  28. — Blr.  Samuel  Bailey,  the  author  of  Essays  oq  the  Formation  and 
Publication  of  Opinion,  and  formerly  a merchant  in  Sheffield,  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : — 

Dear  Sir,  Bum  Greave,  December  29,  1840. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure  could  I have  given  you  any  informaiioo  in 
reply  to  the  queries  you  have  sent  me  \ but  I have  literally  no  facts  to  communicate  from  ray 
own  personal  knowledge,  and,  were  I to  attempt  toe  ollect  any,  I should  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  same  means  which  you  have  yourself  been  employing  since  your  arrival  in  Sheffield.  My 
pursuits  of  late  years  have  been  such  as  to  bring  me  very  little  in  contact  with  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  this  district,  and  all  that  I know  of  its  character  consists  of  general  impres-  js 
siona  derived  from  sources  accessible  to  all. 

Nor  have  I anything  to  suggest  by  way  of  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  moral  degradation 
of  the  people  but  what  has  been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  public  attention.  Nothing,  in  ray 
opinion  can  reach  the  evil  but  a vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  unsectaiian  system  of  national 
education,  which  shall  he  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  inculcation  of  dogmas  but  to  the  culture  of  20 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  pupils,  and  which  shall  send  them  forth  into  the  world 
upright  and  humane,  and  with  a portion  of  sound  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  the  physical 
agents  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  As  a first  step  to  such  a system,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  create  a class  of  efficient  schoolmasters.  Normal  schools,  on  a large  scale,  ought  at  once  to 
be  instituted  without  a moment's  delay.  I will  add  that,  as  an  indigent  population  can  never  3J 
be  enlightened  and  virtuous,  a good  system  of  education  ought  to  bo  accompanied  by  the  abo- 
lition of  all  restraints  on  the  application  of  industry  and  capital,  by  which  alone  we  can 
directly  contribute  to  the  bettering  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

I am  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  all  this  iias  been,  a hundred  times,  better  expressed  tlian  I 
have  been  able  to  do  it  in  those  hasty  lines ; but  as  you  called  for  my  opinion,  I did  not  wish  4I 
to  decline  giving  my  testimony  in  favour  of  the  cause  wliich  I know  you  have  so  much  at 
heart.  Believe  me,  &c. 

(Signed)  Samdel  Bailkt. 

No.  29.  Mr.  Ahraliam 

Depones,  that  the  magnetic  giiavd  and  dust-receiving  box,  invented  by  himself,  was  first 
publicly  inspected  by  a committee  inMessrs.  Ellen  and  Co.’s  grinding-wheel,  which  gave  general 
satisfaction  not  only  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  witness  the  operation  but  to  the  grinders 
who  used  it,  'Ihey  (the  grinders)  declared  that,  during  the  time  they  had  used  it,  their  appe- 
tites had  improved,  and  that  they  were  much  relieved  in  their  difficulty  of  breathing  during 
their  working  hours ; yet  one  man  (not  30  years  of  age)  said  " nothing  would  do  him  good,  W. 
he  would  not  be  at  any  trouble  with  any  life-preserver ; a merry  life  and  a short  one  for  him ; 
and  he  generally  spent  two  days  a-weok  in  a public-house. 

When  the  apparatus  was  about  to  be  tried  m one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  town,  the  grinders 
waited  uTOn  the  principal  partner,  stating  that  the  object  intended  was  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  grinders ; which  evidently  proved  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  use  of  the  apparatus  would  5S 
produce  the  desired  effect,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  their  health. 

When  the  apparatus  for  needle-pointers  was  introduced  into  Mr.  Hemming’s  pointing-rooms 
at  Redditch,  the  effect  produced  induced  the  workmen  who  used  it  to  declare,  in  the  presence 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  that  they  firmly 
believea  (with  the  use  of  the  apparatus  as  then  arranged)  the  pointing  of  needles  would  no  6 
be  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  than  the  other  operations  in  the  raanufactunug 
of  needles, 

When  the  pointers  had  used  the  apparatus  about  a month,  with  equal  comfort  and  benefit 
to  their  health,  they,  too,  conceived  the  idea  that  if  their  health  was  preserved  their  iwg» 
would  be  lowered,  although  they  acknowledged  that  their  masters  had  not  suggested  such  an  « 
intention  to  them.  Yet  they  said  “ a merry  life  and  a short  one and  short  indeed  are  the 
lives  of  necdle-pointei-s  generally ; for  at  the  meeting  before  stated,  at  Redditch,  as 
gentlemen  who  had  resided  at  that  place  for  40  years  declared  publicly  at  the  meeting  " ^ 
he,  during  tliat  period,  had  not  known  a needle-pointer  live  to  he  40  years  of  age ; the  olaetf 
he  remembered  was  then  living,  who  was  only  38i  and,  from  the  effects  of  the  grinders'  ’ 

he  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed  during  the  two  last  years."  The  medium  age 
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which  DBedle-pointers  arrh’ed  was  about  30,  and  the  maximum  35.  Still  these  misguided  Traoss  or 
men  refused  using  the  apparatus,  althovgh  their  masters  paid  for  it.  . SaamiLp. 

Xhe  liberal  onbr  of  iOO/.  from  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Coiiditioa  of  the  Poor  (Lord  Evidmce 
Teignmouth,  presidenlh  to  enable  the  inventor  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  for  those  collected  by 
j who  were  willing  to  use  it,  and  too  poor  to  purchase  it,  was,  through  the  mode  of  J.  C.  Syrow*.  2% 

atjplving  part  of  that  bounty,  the  great  means  of  bringing  the  apparatus  to  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion  at  which  it  has  now  arrived. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  grinders  In  general  to  use  the  apparatus,  induced  the  inventor  to 
offer  rewards  (with  part  of  the  money  offered  to  him  for  his  disposal)  to  those  griTideri  who 
10  ffould  make  the  greatest  improvement  upon  his  invention,  expecting,  as  it  was  subsequently 
proved,  that  the  rewards  would  cause  an  emulation  among  the  workmen  to  prodirce  an  appa- 
ratus for  themselves  which,  during  iu  formation  and  trial,  they  would  he  imperceptibly 
inihated  into  the  use  of,  and  thereby  induced  to  adopt.  The  successful  candidate.^  for  the  pre- 
miums were  those  persons  who  were  the  most  anxious  to  use  Mr.  Abraliam's  apparatus,  work- 
15  men  of  Messrs.  Steer  and  Wilkinson,  in  whose  grinding-wheels  tlie  greatest  encouragement  was 
first  given  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and  where  all  the  grinders  are  obliged  to  use  It. 

The  magnetic  guard  and  trough,  with,  wet  cloth,  were  ahvays  used  together  from  the  first. 

The  wet  cloth  requires  to  be  wetted  twice  in  the  day.  Much  of  the  grit  adhered  to  the  steel, 
leaving  the  ston  e in  a state  of  ignition  through  the  heat  generally  created  by  the  action  of 
JO  grinding;  but  more  pit  rose  than  steel.  The  fan  has  been  invented  since,  and  produces  a 
current  of  air  in  addition  to  that  produced  by  the  revolution  of  this  stone  ; and  these  two  toge- 
ther would  prove  perfectly  efficacious.  The  magnet  is  not  used  in  Sheffield,  but  the  dust  in 
the  grinders’  trades  of  Sheffield  is  bo  much  heavier  than  in  the  needle  trades,  that  it  may  be 
almost  entirely  carried  off  by  the  dnst-fliies  alone.  In  needle-grinding  the  metallic  dust  is  so 
ji  fine,  that  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  preventing  it  from  going  round  with  the  stone,  and  coming 
up  in  the  face  of  the  grinder. 

Thinks  that  morals  are  not  deteriorating  in  Sheffield but  the  population  is  increasing  very 
fast  and  vice  increases  with  it,  but  not  faster.  There  being  no  cellars  in  Sheffield,  is  a great 
preventitive  of  dirt.  Thinks  there  is  no  more  gambling  or  drinking  now  than  30  years  ago  in 
M proportion  to  the  population.  Used  to  have  great  trouble  then  in  keeping  the  public-houses 
in  order,  and  the  stocks  were  always  filled  on  the  Sunday.  He  was  then  churchwarden. 

Public  buildings  are  much  less  chipped  and  defaced  than  they  used  to  be.  There  is  the 
most  vice,  and  levity,  and  mischief,  in  the  class  who  ai-e  between  16  and  19.  You  see  more 
kds  between  17  and  19  with  dogs  at  their  heels,  and  other  evidences  of  independence  and 
35  dissolute  habits. 

No.  30. — Mr.  John  Rodgers,  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Rodgers  and  Sons,  cutlers 
to  tlie  Queen,  de[>ones : — 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the  hours  of  working  generally  for  the  Sheffield  trades ; No.  30- 
but  easy  enough  for  his  own,  and  perhaps  five  or  six  other  large  fectories,  where  everytliing  is 
40  done  on  the  premises.  They  control  the  grinders  for  instance,  and  make  them  get  their  work 
done  in  proper  time,  os  far  as  they  can. 

But  this  can  scarcely  be  done  in  the  smaller  manufactories,  where  the  grinders  work 
away  from  their  master's  premises,  and  where,  owing  to  the  irregular  supply  of  grinding,  the 
other  men  frequently  work  loi^  hours  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  Sometimes  the  grinders 
45  won't  work  even  foi-  witness.  Tiiesday  is  often  a “ Natty  day  " with  grinders,  when  nothing 
will  persuade  them  to  work, — not  even  a barrel  of  ale,  and  yet  they  have  more  control  over 
this  class  of  workmen  than  any  other  manufacturers. 

Would  have  no  objection  to  limitation  themselves.  Preventing  children  from  working 
until  they  are  14  years  of  age  would  not  injure  tlieir  own  business,  but  might  affect  poor 
51  parents.  They  always  object  to  have  tliem  under  14  themselves,  unless  the  parents  are 
wrv  poor. 

"^ime  of  working,  after  14  years  of  age,  12  hours  a-day,  allowing  two  hours  for  meals. 

Thinks  12  years  of  age  early  enough  for  children  to  commence  working,  with  eight  working 
hours  from  12  to  14.  Thinks  they  ought  to  be  educated  before  they  come  to  work,  and  to 
55  briiw  a certificate  to  that  effect  with  them. 

Without  entering  into  the  minutia  of  the  Factory  Act,  it  might  be  made  penal  to 
employ  children  long  hours  in  the  Sheffield  trades.  Owing  to  the  causes  before  stated, 
longer  hours  at  the  end  of  Uie  week  are  almost  unavoidable.  A man  and  a boy  having 
often  to  complete  their  two  gross  or  more  bv  the  Saturday  night,  without  which  the  factor 

will  not  purchase  them.  ' ' ' 

No.  3L. — Mr.  John  Nexobould,  edge-tool  and  file  manufacturer,  depones, 

Has  been  30  years  a manufacturer.  Their  firm  employ  three  apprentices  only  in  the  No.  31. 
®^®de.  The  combination  laws  will  only  allow  the  manufacturers  to  employ  one  boy  for 
member  of  the  firm.  EJach  journeyman  in  the  file  trade  employs  one  apprentice;  and 
*giit  of  them  in  their  employ  have  two,  viz.,  one  son  and  one  apprentice  each.  The  roanu- 
Mturers  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  cliildren,  and  they  can  therefore  state  but  little 
mm  regswd  to  their  morals.  Witness  cannot,  however,  speak  favourably  of  them.  Does  not 
. ®*^hey  go  at  all  regularly  to  places  of  worship.  Does,  however,  what  he  can  to  correct 
}.  , ® of  those  who  are  on  his  own  prenuses.  The  masters  of  the  boys  generally  set 

>oem  stipulated  amounts  of  work  to  do,  averaging  from  12r.  to  16#.  worth  of  work  during  the 
sri**’  more,  they  have  the  remainder  of  the  produce  of  their  work  for  mem- 

wives.  Witness  limits  the  hours  they  work  on  the  premises,  for  if  he  did  not  the  men  would 
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''TaiCBsof’  let  the  boys  work  unlimited  hours.  They  limit  the  hours  they  work  on  the  premises  to 

Shzffisld.  14^  hours’  iiiterral  for  meals.  Is  certain  the  men  work  nothing  like  this  time,  often 

EvidMce  When  trade  is  good,  ami  often  when  work  is  most  wanted,  they  are  idle  fot 

• collected  by  days  together,  depending  on  the  boys'  work  to  keep  them. 

J.  C.  SyTTiont,  Esq.  The  children  come  usually  jto  their  premises  to  work  at  13  vcars  old;  hut  elsewhere  t 
at  their  homes,  witness  believes,  they  work  at  much  earlier  ages.  1 he  work  is,  however,  very 
light.  In  the  edge-tool  manuracture  witness  employs  no  children  at  all,  except  one  or  tiro’ 
who  run  errands  about  the  warehouse.  The  joumeyinon  employ  children  at  early  ages  ia 
the  forging  department,  in  which  they  are  often  worked  beyond  their  strength.  They  are 
not  usually  apprenticed,  they  assist  their  fathers, 

,33.— Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  itoQ  master  and  coal  owner,  depone — 

No.  32.  The  morals  of  children  belonging  to  the  working  classes  generally  in  this  neighbourhood, 

are  for  the  most  part  utterly  neglected  by  their  parents,  or  vitiated  by  their  bad  example. 
Lying  and  swearing  are  the  early  and  prominent  vices  of  children  of  the  above  class ; some 
unite  with  them  pilfering,  dishonest  habits,  and  all  of  them  intolerable  impudence.  15 

Their  opporluirides  of  religious  instruction  are  as  ample  as  can  be  desired.  Their  mem 
are,  however,  limited  in  many  instances  by  the  false  pride  or  shame  of  a drunken  father  or 
abject  mother,  in  rcsti-alning  their  attendance  at  any  place  of  public  worship,  or  even  a 
Sunday-school,  for  the  want  of  better  clothes  to  appear  in.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Sunday-schools,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  commensurate  with  the  » 
limited  instruction  iu  teaching  them  to  read,  but  they  by  no  means  profit  by  them  to  the 
extent  thus  placed  in  their  power ; and  this  chiefly  from  the  utter  neglect  of  their  parents,  or 
the  contaminating  influence  of  their  playmates. 

The  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  children  is  such  as  I have  described  in  my 
answer  ib  question  2.  The  deficiencies  of  such  education  arc  owing  to  the  want  of  a dueim-  ?} 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  the  advantages,  mure  or  less,  which  it  will  insure  to 
their  children  through  their  future  progi  ess  in  life,  as  well  to  the  desire  on  their  part  to  in- 
crease the  weekly  earnings  of  the  family;  and  not  generally  from  necessity,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  a worthy  purpose,  but  as  an  increased  means  of  indulgence  in  the  all-prevailino" 
vice  of  diniukenncss  in  the  father.  And  tliere  is  too  ample  evidence  of  this  astoundiug  fact,  si 
viz.,  that  the  quantum  of  education  bestowed  upon  the  child  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  means  of  the  father,  when  those  means  exceed  15j.  per  week.  In  the  absence  of  all 
reflection  or  moral  government  what  otherwise  can  be  expected. 

I cannot  state  so  circumstantially  as  is  required  what  is  the  character  of  the  schools  to 
wliicb  the  children  hare  acceas.  I believe  the  general  character  of  the  schools  is  good,  and 
the  teachers  competent.  The  instruction  given,  or  knowledge  acquired,  is  chiefly  in  reading 
and  writing,  which  is  mixed  witli  religious  instruction,  I think  not  only  quite  sufficient.  butaU 
that  i.s  desirable  to  children  of  this  cfiis-s. 

I encourage  private  or  small  schools  in  preference  to  large  public  cstablishraents,  where 
education  is  carried  out  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  superfluous  M 
in  me  here  to  state. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  general  observations  in  connexion  with  these  enquiries, 

I have  an  impression  that  much  good  will  result  to  the  children  under  13  years  of  age  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes;  or,  iu  other  words,  to  the  future  generations  of  the  workii^ 
classes  in  consequence  ; and  in  no  neighbourhood  tliat  I know  of  can  it  effect  a greater  good  u 
than  in  this.  * • * No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  attain  the  end 

desired  could,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  more  ofEcious  or  unexceptionable  than  by  restrain- 
ing the  parents  of  children  from  sending  them  to  work  before  they  are  10  or  11  years  of  age; 
and  to  compel  all  the  large  manufacturing  towns  to  provide  for  a stipendiary  roagislrate 
chosen  by  Government,  likewise  to  urge  upon  them  the  employment  of  a constabulary  police,  M 
and  by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  form  a police  themselves— the  one  being  so  infinitely  more 
eflfleient  and  incorruptible  thati  the  other. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Booth. 

No.  33. — Messrs.  Greaves  and  Sons,  manufacturers  of  files,  edge-tools,  and 
steel,  give  tlie  following  documentary  evidence  in  reply  to  “Queries  to  be  an-  55 
swered  by  employers  of  cliildren.” 

No,  S3.  On  looking  over  the  queries  which  have  been  handed  to  us,  they  do  not  at  all  appear 

applicable  to  the  Sheffield  trades,  but  more  particularly  to  those  branches  of  it  in  which  ire 
are  engaged.  We  are  manufacturers  of  files,  edge-tools,  and  steel.  i,  _i  so 

The  file  business  is  divided  into  four  branches,  viz.,  forging,  cutting,  grinding,  and  hard- 
ening. Boys  are  never  employed  in  the  forging  of  files  until  they  are  ll  or  18  years  of  age  j 
tho  work  would  be  too  labourious  for  youths  under  those  ages.  ’ In  the  cutting  department, 
the  principal  part  of  it  is  done  at  the  homes  of  the  parties  employed.  When  children  un^r 
14  years  of  a^e  commence  work,  they  are  generally  those  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  tius 
branch,  and  they  will  often  begin  to  teach  them  the  easiest  part  of  the  work  at  eight  or  luce 
years  of  ago.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  jmrties  would  take  apprenticas  to  this  brsnen 
under  14  years  of  age,  as  they  would  not  at  an  earlier  period  be  enabled  to  earn  as  much  ^ 
would  maintain  them ; therefore  it  would  be  against  the  interest  of  the  workmen  to  fa 
apprentices  at  an  earlier  age  than  13  or  14  years.  We  have  some  few  cutters  employed 
our  own  premises  (independent  of  those  who  do  their  work  at  their  own  homes),  but  all  tnei  < 
apprentices  are  above  the  age  of  13. 
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Grindioff.— Youths  under  the  age  of  13  or  14  are  never  employed,  as  the  work  would  be  Tkades  of 
laboriom:  and  the  regulations  of  the  workmen  in  this  branch,  we  believe,  do  not  allow  a Sheffield. 

to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a time,  and  one  must  be  nearly  of  age  before  he  is  Evid^ce 

allowed  to  take  a ^■ond.  in  • iu  i v u collect  e.l  by 

j Haidening. — ^^This  branch  is  always  done  by  old  experienced  hands.  Youths  are  not  at  J.  C.  Symom,  Esq, 

*"lVUchinery  is  not  employed  in  this  trade,  except  in  the  grinding  department,  and  it  is  so 
fenced,  that  no  accident  can  occur  except  from  carelessness.  Sometimes  accidents  might 
occur  from  a grindstone  brealiing  when  going  round  with  great  velocity,  and  any  party  hap- 
Tieniaffto  be  in  front  would  be  liable  to  injury.  Wc  are  not  aware  of  any  serious  accident 
^isioa  from  this  cause  upon  our  premises. 

No* particular  ventilation  is  required  in  the  rooms  where  any  part  of  the  file  business  is 
ca^ed  on.  The  warmth  in  cold  weather  depends  on  the  work-people,  as  they  have  always 
coals  at  hand  for  their  fires,  which  are  made  in  the  ordinary  grate, 
jj  In  the  file  business  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece;  the  work-people  are  not  by  the 
‘ d»c,  as  in  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 

&Jge-tools. — This  business  is  divided  into  three  branches,  viz.,  forging,  grinding,  and 
hardening.  The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  file  business,  witli  respect  to  forging, 
grinding,  and  hardening,  will  apply  to  this  department. 

«i  Manufacture  of  steel,  may  oe  divided  into  the  several  parts  here  named.  Converting 
and  refining,  after  which,  it  is  to  draw  down  to  the  sizes  for  which  the  bars  may  be  required 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  at  the  tilts,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  Boys  are  not  employed 
in  any  of  these  departments,  except  in  the  rolling-mills;  and  never  younger  than  12  or  13 
years.  The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  machinery  is  fenced  off,  but  the  rollers,  through 
J3  which  the  steel  is  passed,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exposed.  We  have  never  had  but  one 
serious  accident  during  the  last  14  yeai'S,  and  that  arose  from  carelessness  at  play  whilst  the 
BBchinery  was  in  motion.  The  rolling-mills  are  all  open  in  front,  but  so  covered  that  the 
parties  employed  arc  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

(Signed)  William  Greaves  and  Sors. 

j,  Sheaf  Works,  Sheffield. 


No.  34. — Mr.  John  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  Naylor,  Hutcliisson,  Vickers,  and 
Co.  file  manufacturers,  depones : — 

'fhat  children  generally  begin  to  work  at  file-cutting  at  12  years  of  age,  and  that  the  No.  34. 

Bbimum  age  is  nine.  Tlie  hours  of  labour  arc  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night 
3j  vith  two  hours  for  meals  out  of  the  12.  In  the  first  six  months  the  children  don’t  work  more 
tbaa  four  or  five  hours.  Light  hammers  of  about  half  the  weight  tiro  the  arm  most,  from  tho 
small  and  confined  action  required.  There  are  some  delicate  constitutions  which  are  hurt  by 
the  work,  but  generally  it  docs  not  hurt  the  children. 

The  treatment  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  men.  Children  are,  generally 
a speaking,  not  ill  treated,  only  in  some  instances  whore  tho  men  arc  unsteady;  ill-treatment 
consists  in  beating  and  long  hours  of  work,  but  this  i.s  not  the  general  practice.  Each  man  in 
(he  file  trade  may  take  an  apprentice  till  he  reaches  18  years  of  age  when  be  may  take  a second. 

Apprenticeship  ends  at  21  years  old.  Manufacturers  may  have  two  apprentices,  paying  some 
one  to  teach  them.  No  wages  are  paid  them.  The  master  gets  the  Inoour  of  the  boy,  some- 
o times  allowing  him  the  produce  of  it  beyond  a fixed  amount.  1j.  Cti.  pocket-money  is  tho 
avei^c  sum  apprentices  get  when  it  is  given  in  the  shape  of  “ money  per  week.”  A premium 
u given  only  when  the  child  is  already  instructed. 

Messrs.  Naylor  and  Co.  have  a shop  apart  under  their  own  eye,  who  are  as  different  as 
posable  to  those  in  the  yard.  Most  send  their  children  to  Sunday-schools;  but  they  gene- 
M irily  come  ill  instructed  to  work,  and  have  no  other  opportuniries  of  education  afterwards, 
except  the  Sunday-schools. 

Thinks  that  12  years  of  age  is  quite  young  enough  for  children  to  begin  to  work  at  file 
aiitii^.  If  Nad  any  power  to  restrict  the  labour  of  children  himself,  he  certainly  would 

w w ^ be  a hardship  rather,  to  a man  with  a large  family  to  prevent 

h«  boys  from  working  till  they  were  12,  but  on  the  whole  bnlieves  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  good,  as  it  would  compel  the  men  to  be  steadier  and  to  attend  more  to  their  work  theni- 
^res,  not  having  the  labour  of  their  children  to  depend  on  so  much  ; and  it  would  be  a great 
|*nrft  to  the  children,  as  they  would  got  more  schooling.  Thinks  it  exccedi^ly  desirable 
preventing  children  Crom  working  before  they  are  12  years  old.  Teels  satisfied 
toatgreal  good  would  result  from  it.  Thinks  also  that  for  the  first  twelve  months  the  actual 
working  hours  of  children  should  bo  limited  to  8 hours  per  day.  A groat  evil  in  the  file  trade 
j ®^®hce,  prevailing  to  a great  extent,  of  men  going  off  drinking,  and  leaving  their  boys 
* work,  and  when  they  (the  masters)  como  to  work  again  expecting  to  find  the  boys  to  have 
W b«**^*^*^  much  work  as  if  they  had  been  there.  This  occasions  nothing  but  quarrelling 
wixt  the  apprentices  and  their  masters,  as  the  men  are  wanting  to  make  up  their  lost  time 
y compeUing  the  boys  to  work  liard,  and  long  hours.  Would  lute,  if  it  could  be  done,  somo 
to  be  adopted  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice. 

No.  3o, — Mr.  Samuel  Marshall,  clasp-knife  manufacturer,  depones 

II  a manufuclurer  to  employ  25  workmen,  tho  probability  i>  that  18  will  No.  35 

premises,  and  the  remainder  as  out-workers.  Of  these  there  will 
apsbe  three  or  four  hoys  amongst  the  out-workers,  and  perhaps  the  same  number  amongst 
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TBAngs  OP  tbe  workmen  employed  on  the  premises.  The  boys  employed  on  the  premises  are  chiefly 
Sbepfield,  engaged  in  boring  and  riveting,  and  other  processes  required  in  putting  the  knives  tooeiher 
Eviti^ce  Those  employed  amongst  the  out-workers  are  most  engaged  in  grinding  and  polishing  the 

collected  by  blades,  very  generally  in  polishing.  In  this  branch  ot  trade  the  boys  are  somedmes  em. 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  ployed  by,  and  under  the  control  of  the  manufacturers,  and.  sometimes  the  jonmeymeiL 
Thinks  tliat  the  children  are  taken  from  school  and  begin  to  work  generally  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  being  at  first  employed  chiefly  in  going  errands,  and  otiter  easy  work,  but  «iH 
kept  entirely  away  from  school.  Believes  that  three-fourths  of  the  actual  journeymen’s  child, 
ren  are  employed  from  their  earliest  years  in  assisting  their  parents,  and  consequeady  hayg 
no  opportunity  of  attending  school.  Thinks  that  their  want  of  education  is  a great  evil,  and  u 
that  oeing  bronglit  at  so  early  an  age  into  the  workshops  has  a very  injurious  influence  ora 
their  moral  character.  Does  not  think  that  the  children  are  much  overworked;  they  hareto 
work  harder  towards  the  end  of  the  week  than  at  tbe  beginning. 

Thinks  that  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  children  shall  begin  to  work  might  easily  be 
effected  without  injury  to  the  trade.  Is  of  opinion  that  11  yeareold  is  early  enough  to  com-  u 
mence  work,  and  that  eight  hours  per  day  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  working  hours  of 
children  from  1 1 to  13  years  old. 

The  processes  carried  on  upon  the  manufacturer’s  own  premises,  in  most  cases,  are,  the 
forging  of  the  blades,  springs,  and  iron  scales,  and  tlie  putting  of  the  knives  together.  The 
griniling  of  the  blades  is  almost  invariably  done  by  out-workers,  who  bring  the  blades  to  the  a 
manufacturer's  warehouse  as  soon  as  they  ai*e  ground,  they  are  then  given  to  the  io-workcTs  or 
hafters,  as  they  are  called,  to  he  put  together,  after  which  they  go  back  to  the  grinders  to  be 

Eolished,  which  is  mostly  done  by  boys.  The  different  kinds  of  scales,  which  form  the  knife 
andles,  and  which  are  of  stag,  ivory,  or  pearl,  are  procured  from  persons  who  cut  them  out 
of  the  rough  material,  and  who  generally  confine  themselves  to  that  particular  department  a 

No.  “36. — Mr.  Samuel  Laycock,  hair-seating  manufacturer,  about  60  years  of 
age. 

No.  3fi.  Tile  weavers  choose  their  own  servers,  and  dismiss  them  when  they  don’t  suit;  nor  do  we 

consider  that  we  have  any  control  over  the  servers.  We  pay  the  weaver  so  much  per  piece, 
end  she  pays  the  server;  but  there  is  a fixed  proportion  of  13  to  8 usually  paid : for  young  jo 
children  the  proportion  is  subject  to  mutual  agreement.  Many  of  the  weavers  empbytheir 
own  children  as  servers ; but  not  half  out  of  the  whole  number  of  weavers  in  our  employ  do 
so.  W’b  endeavour  to  prevent  ill-treatment  and  quarrelling;  and,  I believe,  there  is  no  ill- 
treatment  beyond  a little  scolding. 

The  hours  of  work  in  summer  are  from  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  including  an  hour  and  a half  for  » 
meals.  Many  get  tlieir  meals  hero  on  the  place-  Can  say  but  little  as  to  their  morals. 
Many  of  them  go  to  Sunday-schools ; and  I have  no  reason  to  consider  our  people  as  more 
immoral  than  others.  If  we  know  of  any  whose  habits  are  loose  oi*  improper,  we  endearour 
to  get  them  off  the  place.  Many  married  women  who  bring  young  children  cannot  stay 
longer  than  six  or  seven  hours.  They  work  move  steadily  ; and  few  of  them  work  the  full  « 
time.  They  work  just  as  they  like.  It  is  not  tiring.  Their  children  have  opportunities  to 
go  to  any  evening  or  Sunday-school.  I subscribe  iu  support  of  the  national  and  Lancasterian 
schools  myself. 

Would  not  object  to  an  Act  preventing  children  from  working  until  they  were  10  years  old; 
but  decidedly  objects  to  fixing  the  age  at  which  they  shall  begin  to  be  employed  at  eleven.  4i 
They  should  not  like  to  be  made  liable  for  education.  Should  wish  to  be  exempt  from 
thaL 

No.  37, — Mr.  Benjamin  Martm,  about  55  years  of  age,  small  cutler,  ia  Porier- 
stveet,  Sbefbeld,  depones  ; — 

No.  37.  I do  all  the  branches  of  the  cutlery  business  myself.  I rent  room  and  power  for  grinding  M 

at  a wheel ; and  the  hAfting  and  forging  is  done  on  my  own  premises.  I employ,  f belier^ 

10  apprentices,  none  of  whom  are  under  15  years  of  age.  Half  of  these  I board  myself,  and 
half  are  with  their  parents,  to  whom  ! pay  board-wages.  I set  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and 
they  are  at  liberty  to  ivork  on  their  ovra  account  after.  Twelve  hours  will  suffice  for  the  work 
to  be  done  for  me,  and  often  less  : they  seldom  work  after  nine  at  night.  Some  of  the  men  55 
employed  by  me  have  apprentices  who  work  for  them,  and  their  own  cliildren,  who  ars 
younger. 

I should  not  object  to  an  Act  for  limiUng  the  age  of  children  who  begin  to  work-  To 
vent  their  being  employed  before  1 1 years  of  age  would  be  a benefit  to  ua 

No.  38. — Mr.  'Tkotnas  Ellin,  jun.,  table-knife  manufacturer,  about  40  years  of 
age. 

No.  38.  ■ Nearly  every  journeyman  employs  a boy.  They  are  bound  at  14  years  of  ago  to  the 

journeymen,  but  begin  to  work  at  i*i.  Some  employ  their  own  children  at  10  years  old- 
We  do  every  branch  of  the  work  on  our  own  premises.  Children  are  not  employed  mforppg. 
but  in  grinding  and  in  hafting.  Theyassist  the  hafters,  fii-st  in  polishing  the  handles,  maKing 
pins  for  the  rivets,  and  other  light  and  easy  work.  We  do  not  allow  grinders  to  employ 
children  regularly  at  our  wheel  till  they  are  14  ; but  some  have  begun  at  13  with  their  own 
children.  I believe  that  the  children  are  genci-ally  well  used,  but  none  are  under  our  controu 
I consider  10. hours  actual  labour  per  day  quite  sufficient.  Occasionally  men  work  -j 

but  the  regular  hours  with  us  are  from  seven  to  seven,  with  two  hours  for  meals.  I ‘ 

on  consideration,  that  we  should  have  no  objection  to  children  being  prevented  from  woriang 
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♦•11  f>ipTf  were  IS  years  of  age.  We  have  a great  objection  in  fact  to  children  under  14  being  Trades  07 
^ remises  at  all.  Skbfpikld. 

tMnk  there  would  be  some  difBculty  to  box  off  the  bands  in  the  grinding-rooms,  for  the  e 

men  must  be  able  to  get  at  them  to  knock  them  off  and  on.  They  might  b«  brought  down  collcct^'^by 
} 60m  the  ceiling  from  circular  shafts  j but  a bad  accident  once  ha  Ripened  with  a baml  thus  J.  C.  Sipnoru,  Estp 

number  of  children  who  attend  Siiiulay-scbools  in  Sheffield,  I should 
think  toat  the  morals  ought  to  be  pretty  good.  They  suffer  most  where  the  father  gets  into 
the  habit  of  attending  the  ale-houses ; but  this  practice  is,  I believe,  decreasing.  I think  an 
rt  Act  of  Parliament,  regulating  and  limiting  child  labour,  would  prevent  the  present  bad 
" pmciice  of  irregulai*  working ; that  is,  idling  at  the  beginning  and  over-working  at  tlie  end  of 

employ  girls  in  the  warehou.ses  to  clean  and  dust  the  knives  ready  for  packing,  but  we 
have  none  younger  than  13. — (Here  witness  produced  the  youngest,  Aun  Blackburn.) 

j5  No.  39. — George  JSlUott,  parish-clerk  of  Wadslcy,  depones : — 

Wadsley,  Janvaryl^,  1841.  No.  39. 

Not  many  employed  under  13  years  of  age  at  the  present  time,  Generally  begin  to  work 
at  the  age  of,  or  from  11  to  13.  Chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  a common  sort  of 
p^et-knife,  file-cutting,  and  scissora. 

«g  Work  long  hours  at  the  three  last  days  in  the  week ; but,  I should  say,  not  average  more 
fljanlOwotwng  hours  per  day.  Treatment  moderately  good.  (Recreation.) — Very  good 
opportunities,  having  frequently  to  wait  for  work  coming  from  other  hands;  amuse  themselves 
bj  playing  at  cricket,  marbles,  &c. 

Health  verv  good  ; not  liable  to  any  particular  disorder  arising  from  their  business, 
jj  The  master  receives  the  profit  of  their  labour.  Apprenticed  at  tho  age  of  12  or  i 3.  When 
ghkto  complete  their  branch  of  work  they  have  so  much  to  earn  for  their  masters,  and  the 
overplus  for  themselves.  Say  boys  wages  under  13  from  2j.  to  2.y.  6d.  per  week. 

Morals  much  better  than  formerly : not  addicted  to  any  particular  vices. 

(Religious  Instruction.) — One  boy  and  one  girl  Church  of  England  Sunday-school;  one 
31 1»y  and  girl  Independent  Sunday-school;  one  boy  and  girl  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday- 
sdiool.  Church  schools  attend  church  morning  and  afternoon ; Wesleyan  schools  attend 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel ; Independent  schools  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  attend  no  place 
of  worship.  W'adsley  very  much  improved  within  this  last  seven  years. 

(General  Character.) — Reading,  writing,  and  religious  instruction.  Deficiency,  in  a great 
measure  owing  to  the  negligence  of  parents  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school. 

(Character  of  Schools.) — One  ondowed  day-school  for  boys  and  girls ; but  tliu  endowment 
at  present  not  paid  to  the  master,  so  that  each  child  pays  for  reading  3rf.  per  week,  writing 
6d.,  accounts  9d.,  and  find  all  their  own  books.  One  national  school  for  boy*s  and  girls  on 
the  payment  of  3d.  each  per  week  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  religious 
49  in^ructiui,  all  books  aud  slates  included.  One  evening  national  school  for  apprentices,  one 
evening  in  the  week,  for  rending,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  One  infant-school ; masters  and 
misiressesmoderately  competent.  One-half  or  two-thirds  capable  of  reading  aud  wi’iling  when 
leaijug  school. 

I liare  endeavoured  to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I have  known 
Wadsley  many  years,  but  cun  say  with  confidence  that  siuce  the  clmrch  and  schools  have  been 
huilt,  which  has  now  been  near  seven  year’s,  a great  improvement  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  made. 

(Signed)  Gboro-e  Elliott. 

No.  40. — Thomas  Turner,  table-knife  grinder,  aged  about  40, 

^ Says  he  is  a member  of  thcTable-knife  Grinders’ Union.  But  if  he  had  continued  to  grind  No.  40. 
he  should  not  be  here  now.  So  injurious  to  health  is  grinding,  that  out  of  440  pen  and  pocket- 
knife  grinders,  there  arc  only  l.O  above  50  years  of  age.  Out  of  130  edge-tool  grinders,  there 
>re  only  21  above  40  years  of  age,  and  one  only  turned  50  years  old;  out  of  250  razor- 
gnnders  there  are  but  two  above  50  ; whilst  among  the  fork-grinders  the  oldest  man,  when 
M inquiry  was  made  a year  or  two  ago,  was  38  years  old.  Flues  are  a means  of  preservation, 
hut  there  is  a loss  of  power  in  turning  the  fans  to  drive  the  dust  out.  Men  will  neglect  to  do 
*hat  they  might  do  to  improve  things  : but  there  are  two  other  evils  in  grinding,  namely,  a 
0^  atmosphere  and  the  stooping,  which  hurts  the  stomach. 

6i  f ^PP>‘®titices  are  generally  fed  and  clothed  by  tho  master,  who  ^ives  pocket-money, 
rom  3d.  to  6d.  per  week,  till  they  are  16  or  17  years  old,  when  theirpay  is  increased.  They 
S®J'®''al1y  enough  to  eat ; and  ] 1 hours  is  the  time  they  work.  In  the  foreign  trade, 
ere  the  work  is  worse  done,  the  children  are  worked  very  young,  and  the  treatment  is  in- 
tior.  Is  sure  that  boys  under  14  grind  10  hours  a day  when  trade  is  good.  There  are 
J5  ^**7  accidents  from  stones  breaking,  aud  the  bands  catching  the  boys,  by  which  legs 
oftetT^h^  sometimes  broken.  Many  are  employed  by  their  own  parents,  and  these  arc 

Thin^  ihjit  morals  depend  a good  deal  on  the  master  of  the  boy.  Always  instils  religious 
his  own.  Most  send  their  boys  to  Sunday-schools;  but  thinks  there  is  a great 
<0noto°  S®'^bling,  and  drinking  among  them.  Education  is  very  poor;  generally 

bto  itf*  u J write,  and  not  one-third  can  read  or  write  well.  VVheu  they  come 

a hands  of  a master  they  can  Icaru  little  more.  Not  one  in  50  go  to  nj^ht-schools. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Trades  of  No.  41. — James  Hall,  table-knife  hafter. 

Sheffield. 

■; — States  that  in  hia  trade  there  are  very  few  hoys  bound ; that  they  work  chiefly  for  iournev. 

men,  either  in  their  own  workshops  or  in  the  larger  manufactorieg.  Their  wages  are  from’9 

/.  z.q.  >°  11  “1  “i"'  I*-®'!'  2'-  ““1  Ihoy  board  with  their  parenu. 

cases  the  boys  set  up  for  themselves  at  15  or  16  years  ol  age.  1 he  children  usually  work  1*2  s 

No.  41.  hours,  or  are  employed  in  going  errands,  with  one  hour  for  dinner ; but  in  many 

they  work  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  15  or  16  hours.  Thinks  the  parents  are  too  poor  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  children  well.  Docs  not  think  there  is  much  ill-treatment  of  cliildren  by 
tlie  journeymen;  because  the  boys,  not  being  indentured,  are  not  obliged  to  stay  with  them 
and  consequently  the  masters  have  no  control  over  them.  ' jj 

Thinks  that  a little  more  restraint  and  correction  would  do  them  good. 

Believes  that  a great  number  of  the  boys  don’t  know  a letter  of  the  alphabet.  Witness  has 
tried  to  get  them  to  attend  school,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  many  instances,  poverty  beine 
alleged  as  tlie  reason,  preventing  the  parents  from  providing  suitable  clothing.  Believes  dui 
to  be  too  true  in  many  cases,  but  thinks  there  is  a little  negligence  besides.  U 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  morals  of  the  children  in  his  trade  are  now  tenfold  worse  thaa  they 
were  when  he  was  a boy.  From  what  they  hear  in  the  streets  and  workshops  the  boys 
become  very  bold ; in  fact  people  passing  along  the  streets  at  9 or  10  at  night  are  frequenily 
insulted  by  numbers  of  them  who  have  collected  together,  and  make  use  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful language.  Thinks  that  beer-shops  are  a great  evil,  for  there  are  some  which  are  M 
frequented  by  boys  from  9 to  15  years  of  age,  to  play  at  bagatelle  for  cuoney  and  liquor. 
Has  made  it  his  business  to  watch  hoys  leaving  the  beer-shops,  and  found  boys  who  were  oot 
bound  supplying  other  boys  who  were  bound,  but  who  had  absconded  from  their  roasters’ 
service,  w-ith  money  and  provisions,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  slay  away  from  their  work, 
with  a view  to  compel  the  master  to  break  their  indentures.  Attributes  bad  morals,  in  a ii 
great  degree,  to  the  boys  not  being  bound. 

Thinks  the  age  at  which  boys  shall  begin  to  work  o^ht  to  be  restricted  to  11  years,  so 
that  they  may  have  some  chance  of  being  educated  first.  ITris  would  do  no  harm  to  the  trade. 
Wishes  it  Ig  be  made  penal  to  employ  a boy  in  any  trade  without  indentures ; and  would 
like  it  to  be  made  imperative  on  the  master  to  send  him  either  to  a Sunday-school  or  aplace  3) 
of  worship. 


Nos.  42,  43,  and  44. — Richard  Broomkead,  Benjamin  Chapman,  and  Johi 
Longley,  penknife-grinders,  depone: — 

No.  42.  That  great  numbers  of  the  apprentices  in  their  trade  are  similarly  situated  to  those  amongst  • 

No.  43.  the  table-knife  hafters,  not  being  bound.  They  feel  the  same  evils  as  Mr.  Hall  lias  des- 
No.  44.  cribed,  arising  fi-om  boys  not  being  bound. 

Those  who  are  not  bound  frequently  get  more  money  tlian  the  others,  and  become  inde- 
pendent, and  set  up  for  themselves  at  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  early  deatlisof 
grindere,  many  minors  become  heads  of  families  at  17  or  18  years  old.  They  get  more 
nberly  than  does  them  good,  and  frequently  associate  wirli  and  corrupt  the  younger  children  ** 
and  apprentices,  and  seduce  them  from  their  duty.  W'ould  recommend  that,  in  cases  where 
the  master  dies,  leaving  an  apprentice  or  apprentices,  they  should  be  transferred  over  to 
another  master  until  they  attain  the  age  of  2 years. 

John  longley  stales  that  he  had  an  apprentice  who  was  decoyed  away  into  a beer-shop,  and 
became  disorderly,  absenting  himself  from  his  work,  and  that  ultimately  his  indentures  had  ^ 
to  be  broken. 

All  these  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  the  morals  of  the  children  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hall  has 
stated,  and  that  they  are  much  worse  now  than  fomicrly. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  great  harm  arises  from  boys  and  girls  being  employed 
same  building,  i.  e.  at  one  of  the  public  wheels.  This  leads  to  an  improper  intimacy,  whim 
has  a most  injurious  influence  over  their  moral  characters.  When  the  wheel  stops  at  night 
thev  generally  associate  together. 

Pew  children  come  to  work  at  this  trade  before  10  years  of  age,  and  are  generally  not  eni* 
ployed  above  eight  hours  at  the  first;  when  they  reach  12  years  they  work  full  time,  fe.  1- 
hours. 

Do  not  think  that  the  children  are  over-worked  or  ill  used.  They  receive  6rf*  or 2r.  lUi 
they  are  12  or  13  years  old,  and  afterwards  from  3j.  to  5f.  or  6f.  per  week.  Tliey  ba\e  iw 
overtime  money  allowed.  All  are  of  opinion  that  not  above  one-third  of  the  children  in  their 
trade  are  educated  at  all. 


Benjamin  Chapman  states  that — 

He  has  an  apprentice  who  absented  himself  on  Sunday  to  avoid  reading  the  Bible, 
began  to  frequent  bcer-shops,  and  tried  to  get  his  indeulnres  broken.  He  afterwards  absconcea 
from  his  employment,  was  committed  to  prison  by  a magistrate,  and  directly  when  he  came 
out  of  prison  got  married  at  18  years  of  a»e.  ° 

Rickard  Broomhead  states  that — 

He  knows  of  a widow  who  had  an 

prentice  having  a son  of  his  masters,  ^ 

the  boy  by  his  immorality  and  bad  example.  . . jjjj 

The  above  witnesses  state  that  the  vices  of  the  children  are  chieSy  bagatelle  playi”? 
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twsiops  for  money  and  liquor,  getting  money  dishonestly  to  play  and  drink  with,  using 
bad  language,  and  fighting.  The.  boys  frequently  club  their  money  together  in  order  to  form 
a stake  to  fight  for.  * 

Witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  labour  before  11  years  of  age  would  do  no 
j harm,  especially  if  education  were  given  before ; would  have  the  employer  compelled  m inden-  J. 
ture  his  boy  after  six  months  trial ; but  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  compel  the  employer  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  his  apprentices. 

Slates  that,  generally  speaking,  the  workmen  in  their  trade  are  independent,  so  far  or  to 
allow  them  to  work  for  any  master  they  choose,  or  for  several  at  the  same  time.  Dust-tlues 
10  are  not  much  used.  Think  the  price  oflabour  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  grinders  geue- 
to  procure  dust-flues. 

jjo,  45, — yVilliam.  Ward,  table-knife  grinder,  (adult)  states  that — 

In  his  trade  the  boys  are  all  apprenticed.  Complains  in  the  same^  manner  as  former  wit-  No.  45.’ 
nesses  of  the  apprentices  whose  masters  die.  Thinks  that  being  free  from  the  control  of  a 
]j  master  before  tliey  are  of  sufficient  age,  has  an  injurious  influence  over  their  moral  character. 

Slated  a similar  instance  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Richard  Broomhead,  of  the  bad  effectnof  an 
apprentice  being  left  master  at  18  years  of  age  ; that  he  corrupted  the  younger  boys,  who  in 
this  instance  were  his  brothers,  by  his  bad  example. 

Has  known  boys  set  so  work  at  his  trade  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Believes  that  not 
so  above  one-fourtb  of  the  boys  in  his  trade  get  any  education  at  all,  except  at  a Sunday-school. 

.4s  long  as  the  boys  attend  to  their  work,  the  masters  in  general  care  not  how  they  dispose  of 
themselves  at  other  times. 

Believes  the  state  of  morals  amongst  the  children  in  this  town  to  be  degrading  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  lower  than  it  ever  was  before.”  Boys  of  15  will  be  just  as  impudent  if  spoken  to 
25  reproringly  by  men,  and  give  as  bad  language  in  return  as  if  they  were  grown  up.  Agrees 
entirely  with  former  witnesses  as  to  the  slate  of  morals.  Thinks  1 1 years  of  age  early  enough 
for  boys  to  commence  work. 

No.  46. — William  Stork,  file-cutter — 

Thinks  the  usual  age  for  boys  to  commence  work  in  his  trade  is  from  9 to  10  years,  but  that  No.  46.  \ 
35  they  work  only  a few  houi-s  per  day  at  first.  A good  many  work  for  their  fathers,  and  arc  not 
appreniiced.  Believes  that  in  general  they  are  not  overworked  towards  the  end  of  the  week  ; 
but  thinks  that  in  the  more  private  shops  in  the  country  this  may  be  done,  as  the  masters  are 
less  subject  to  reproof  from  other  men  for  overworking  their  apprentices  tlian  in  the  larger 
shops  in  the  town. 

35  Agrees  a good  deal  witli  former  witnesses  on  tho  subject  of  morals,  but  thinks  them  not 
quite  so  bad  in  his  trade,  because  they  work  more  apart,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  contaminate 
each  other. 

The  apprentices  are  generally  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  by  the  masters  at  their  own  houses, 
and  in  general  are  pretty  well  treated.  Thinks  their  education  is  not  so  bad  as  in  some  other 
40  trades.  Should  say  that  about  half  the  apprentices  in  the  file  trade  can  read  and  write,  and 
that  they  generally  retain  their  education  as  they  grow  up  by  going  to  Sunday-schools. 

No.  47. — Joseph  Kirk,  file-cutter,  and  former  witness  (William  Stork)  being 
re-exauiined,  depone — 

That  they  are  both  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  made  penal  to  employ  children  under  1 1 No.  47. 
■15  years  old.  They  think  it  grievous  to  see  young  children  put  to  work  and  not  have  time  for 
education  and  recreation.  All  apprentices  should  be  indentured  in  order  to  give  their  masters 
due  control  over  them.  Think  it  objectionable  to  make  the  education  of  the  apprentices 
obligatory  on  the  masteis  j more  means  and  opportunities  might  be  given  for  schooling  before 
the  children  como  to  work. 

W Both  agree  with  former  witnesses  that  persons  passing  along  the  streets  at  night  are  con 
^ntly  insulted  by  groups  of  boys.  Think  that  if  tr^e  improved  there  would  be  a disposition 
in  the  file  trade  to  send  children  to  school;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  so  much  with  some 
other  trades,  who  would  take  children  away  from  school,  because  in  those  trades  the  wages  are 
so  low,  and  they  consequentlv  could  not  do  without  the  assistance  of  their  children  if  work 
ss  could  be  had. 


TaAozs  OF 
SBemsLD. 
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collected  by 
. C.  Symont,  Esq. 


No.  48. — Samuel  Booth,  35  years  of  age,  penknife  cutler,  depones:— 

The  children  are  generally  apprenticed  in  my  trade.  I think  the  children  generally  come 
to  work  in  my  trade  at  12  years  of  age.  ITiey  generally  begin  work  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
half-past  seven  at  nignt ; they  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
mier,  aad  half  an  hour  for  drinking,  at  the  place  where  I work.  They  sometimes  work 
•oorter  time  on  Mondays,  and  not  longer  than  the  regular  time  on  Fridays.  I think  the  ap- 
prentices are  generally  well  treated.  Some  are  apprenticed  to  manufacturers,  but  the  gene- 
™ ity  to  journeymen.  They  are  generally  well  conducted  and  free  from  vices,  but  many  of 
em  swear  at  one  another.  I can’t  speak  to  it  whether  they  go  to  beer-shops  or  not.  Some 
^*11  educated.  Most  of  the  apprentice  in  the  shop  where  1 work  can  read.  There 
^ them.  I can't  say  whether  they  can  write  or  not. 
tiunk  children  ought  to  be  prevented  from  coming  to  work  before  11  years  old.  I would 
afterno  ^ of  working  for  the  first  year  to  be  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the 


No.  48. 
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No.  49. — Snmiel  Gould,  22  years  of  age,  penkaife-blade  maker,  depones  r 

The  generality  of  the  boys  in  my  trade  are  apprenticetl  to  journeymen:  some  few  to  tnanu- 
facturers.  They  come  to  work  at  9,  10,  or  11  years  old.  Sometimes  they  begin  helping  to 
forge  the  blades,  by  blowing  the  fire.  At  12  years  old  they  work  12  or  13  hours  a day,  Jt 
is  not  laborious  work.  In  my  trade  they  work  longer  on  Fridays  and  shorter  on  Mondays.  I j 
cannot  speak  as  to  their  general  usage. 

The  morals  of  some  are  very  bad.  They  swear  at  one  another  a good  deal.  Some  frequent 
the  beer-shops;  some  do  not.  They  have  no  proper  place  for  playing  in,  which  is  one  cause 
of  their  going  to  beer-shops.  The  police  won’t  allow  them  to  play  in  the  streets. 

They  don’t  stop  long  enough  at  school  to  get  education,  because  their  parents  can’t  afford  U 
to  keep  them. 

1 should  tliink  that  11  years  of  age  is  early  enough  for  them  to  come  to  work;  and  12 
hours  per  day  long  enough  for  them  to  work. 

No.  50. — John  Deakin,  36  years  of  age,  penkuife  cutler,  depones : — 

No.  50,  Children  come  to  work  in  many  cases  at  eight  years  old.  They  bore  the  holes  for  rireb  is 

on  a stool  before  they  can  reach  the  workboarcL  The  avenge  age  at  which  they  commence 
%vork  is  about  12  years.  Many  of  the  boys  are  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  to  10  at 
night,  and  on  Fridays  frequently  all  night  In  this  case  they  take  their  turns  the  same  as 
watches  on  board  a ship.  X know  that  boards  have  been  put  up  at  the  windows,  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  the  people  from  seeing  the  light;  I believe  there  are  five  or  six  of  ibis  sort  in  51 
Sheffield,  It  is  the  journeymen  that  make  them  work  so  hard.  In  my  trade  they  mostly 
have.their  work  set  them,  and  when  that  isdone  they  work  as  long  as  they  like  for  themselves. 

The  boys  are  short  of  information.  They  wont  seek  for  it.  They  try  to  please  their  master 
or  mistress,  that  is  all  they  care  for.  I think  their  worst  vice  is  telling  lies.  They  are  not 
generally  under  much  control.  ?J 

I should  think  that  perhaps  half  of  the  hoys  can  read.  I think  it  would  be  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  to  limit  the  labour  of  the  children,  the  same  as  under  the  Factory  Act.  It  woula 
do  away  with  apprentices.  There  are  three  boys  to  two  men  now,  and  this  hurts  the  trade 
very  much.  The  journeymeu  generally  work  in  public  shops  with  their  apprentices,  and  pay 
6cf.  per  week  for  bench  and  glazers.  Some  have  steam-power  to  turn  the  glazers  and  some  SO 
not ; when  they  have  power  they  pay  Is-,  per  week. 

*No.  51. — James  Rodgers,  27  years  of  age,  penknife  cutler,  depones 

jjq.  51,  I should  think  that  10  is  the  average  age  at  which  boys  commence  work  in  my  trade.  I 

think  that  many  work  from  six  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night  round  about  where  I work. 

I think  that  their  education  is  very  bad.  Many  are  kept  away  from  school  beca»ise  they 
have  no  clothes  to  go  in.  I have  kept  two  of  my  own  childi*en  away  for  six  nionibs  on  that 
account. 

A blade-maker  told  me  that  a little  master,  who  had  sevei-al  apprentices  working  while  he 
was  walking  about  the  streets,  took  out  some  knives  to  make  at  3j.  6d.  per  dozen,  for  which 
the  workman  had  previously  had  7s.  per  dozen.  I think  that  llie  greatest  hardships  are  suf-  44 
fered  by  the  apprentices  of  small  manufacturers.  I decidedly  wish  that  the  age  of  boys  coming  . 
to  work  should  be  limited  to  11  years,  and  then  to  worlc  1 1 hours  per  day  until  they  reached 
14  years  of  age. 

No.  52. — John  7'Vardle,  cutler,  aged  about  50  years,  depones : — 

No.  52.  There  are  not  so  many  children  under  13  years  of  age  working  now  as  are  generally- cm- 

ployed.  In  1834-5-6  trade  in  Sheffield  was  extremely  good  from  the  great  speculation  ot 
both  America  and  England,  and  the  apparent  general  prosperity  of  the  greater  part 
world.  During  those  years  a great  number  of  apprentices  was  taken  in  many  trades.  The 
merchants  advanced  money  to  small  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  furnish  vices  and  other 
tools  for  that  purpose.  So  confident  were  they  of  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  prosp^^ 
that  a severe  struggle  took  place  with  the  workmen  in  the  file  trade  and  their  employers, 
branch  had  a regulation  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  masters  lurned  800  of  tbein 
out  in  one  day  in  order  to  break  this  regulation,  'i’he  turn-out  continued  many  weeks,  and 
was  finally  settled  on  the  workmen’s  offer  to  take  300  additional  boys.  This  the  masters  re- 
sisted for  some  time,  stating  that  the  file  branch  was  not  halFadequate  to  the  demand, and  that 
2000  additional  hands  might  be  employed.  But  scarcely  had  the  300  apprentices  got  faidy 
to  work  before  a most  disastrous  change  took  place ; and  hundreds  for  the  last  four  ye^ 
have  had  no  employ;  and  hundreds  more  have  not  half  enough  work  to  obtain  sufficient  tor 
their  families’  maintenance ; so  that  the  numbere  in  any  branch  under  1 3 years  ^ 
few  in  comparison  to  what  they  have  been  when  trade  is  good.  When  trade  is  good  in  She  - 
field  they  take  off  the  most  part  of  the  surplus  agricultural  population  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Derbyshire  extraction, 

fn  general  the  apprentices  in  Sheffield  are  kindly  treated.  In  the  grinding  department  e 
wheels  only  run  12  lioiirs  per  day,  including  meal-times,  reckoning  about  10  hours  labour, 
but  in  some  branches  children  work  a many  hours,  especially  in  common  cutlery.  v ' « 
In  the  spring-knife  branch  such  has  been  the  depression  in  the  price  of  labour  tMt 
are  made  atonc-third,  and  in  some  cases  at  one-fourth,  the  price  they  were  in  1836,  or 
roasters’  statement  of  1810.  The  penknife  which  would  have  cost  making,  or  hafting,  is, 
per  dozen  is  now  made  at  6d.  or  7d;  stout  pocket-knives  which  rt-ere  four  years  ago  bJ. 
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now  made  for  D.  6d.  In  this  work  there  is  no  more  machinery  to  facilitate  the  labour  than 
there  was  30  years  since.  From  these  causes  those  who  have  work  are  forced  to  work  many 
ijours  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  boys  to  work  from  five  or  six  in  the  morning  lo  nine  or  ten 
at  Di<rht.  Their  fare  is  often  poor,  and  many  for  want  of  decent  clothing  are  deprived  of  the 
only  chance  of  the  little  instruction  they  could  obtain  at  a Sunday-school.  From  these  causes 
* recreations  are  few  ; they  will  sometimes,  if  they  live  near  their  work,  get  perha^js  15  or 
20  minutes  play  at  dinner-time  at  the  fore-part  of  the  week ; but  at  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
their  scanty  meal  is  brought  to  the  factory,  and  a few  noinutes  cessation  from  labour  is  allowed 
them  to  eat  it.  ^ 

No  nianufacturing  town  in  England  is  worse  situated  for  places  for  public  or  hoaltliful  recre- 
ation than  Sheffield.  Thirty  years  ago  it  had  numbers  of  places  as  common  land  where  youths 
and  men  could  have  taken  exercise  at  cricket,  quoits,  football,  and  other  exercises  * • *, 

Scarce  a foot  of  all  these  common  wastes  remain  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  industrious  classes. 
It  is  true  we  have  a noble  cricket-ground,  but  access  to  this  must  he  purchased.  We  have 
15  also  perhaps  as  beautiful  botanical  gardens  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  but  these  are  opened  only 
oDceortivice  a year  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  are  admitted  for  6d.  each;  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  on  a Sunday  * ""the  only  day  when  numbere  of  the  working  classes  have 
leiiure  to  enjoy  them.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  open  them  in  summer  after  ser- 
vice but  in  vain ; the  * » * consider  it  would  be  a desecration  of  the  Sabbath  to  permit 

#0  tl» hard-toiled  mechanic  or  tradesman  to  walk  through  these  beautiful  gardens  on  that  clay  to 
view  the  beaties  of  creation  in  plants  and  flowers,  such  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind  said  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  bo  compared  with. 

To  the  want  of  proper  places  for  healthful  recreation  may  he  attributed,  in  a measure,  tlie 
(Treat  increase  of  crime  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Voung  people  have  no  resort  but 
a the  beer  or  public-house,  and  generally  those  of  the  worst  character,  for  the  most  resjDectable 
houses  will  not  suffer  young  men  to  drink  in  them  ; and  young  men  of  abilities  and  moral 
habits  oft  got  entangled  with  associates  of  the  most  profli|ate  character. 

It  is  true  that  great  efforts  are  made  by  many  liberal  individuals  to  establish  Sunday  and 
other  schools;  but  nothing  will  ever  be  effectively  done  until  a liberal  system  of  national 
Sd  education  is  established.  In  doing  this  I am  aware  that  Government  have  great  difficulties  to 
sunnount  from  bigotry ; but  a system  founded  on  the  beautiful  morals  of  tlie  founder  of  our 
faith,  without  respect  to  sects  or  parties,  where  the  common  ludiments  of  education,  with 
d&wing,  designing,  and  modelling,  so  essential  to  a.great  mnnuractuving  empire  like  this, 
might  be  tau^t.  And  if  millions  were  borrowed  to  erect  these  seminaries  on  a bold,  useful, 
35  and  magnificent  scale,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  kingdoms,  to  rescue  a population  of 
28  millions  of  people  from  mental  ignorance  and  slavery,  those  could  not  murmur  at  it  who 
voted  20  millions  to  rescue  their  African  brethren  from  bondage.  A minister  of  national 
instruction  in  the  Cabinet  would  be  an  addition  to  its  efficiency,  or  a Board  of  Education  might 
be  as  usefully  and  honourably  employed  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  state. 

4#  Our  nolle  and  liberal  townsman,  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  that  liberality  which  so  greatly 
distinguishes  him,  wlio  has  given  lands  to  build  churches  on  [*  proposes  to  plant  a 

park  of  50  acres,  and  lay  it  out  in  walks,  for  his  fellow-townsmen.  This  is  a noble  design,  and 
worthy  of  one  in  whose  veins  the  bluod  of  the  Talbots,  the  Furnivals,  and  the  Howards  is 
commingled.  This  will  give  health  to  thousands,  and  will  form  a promenade  for  an  evening 
45  walk  to  ±e  mechanic  or  manufacturer  after  bis  labour. 

I do  not  know  any  regulation  that  would  be  more  useful,  and  that  would  improve  the  health 
and  morals  of  society,  than  that  sufficient  space  should  be  appropriated  in  the  neighbourhood 
oflarge  towns,  to  admit  their  youth  to  indulge  in  healthful  and  active  recreation. 

No.  53. — Maty  Needham,  31  years  of  age,  depones,— 
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I have  been  married  13  years  last  Christmas ; IVe  three  children,  all  boys,  of  the  ages  of 
12, 10,  and  4 years ; the  two  eldest  work  at  table-knife  hafting ; my  husband  is  a striker  for 
* table-blade  forger.  The  younger  of  the  two  began  to  work  at  8,  and  the  other  at  10  years 
of  age;  the  eldest  works  with  a journeyman  of  Mr.  Swindell’s  for  hire,  and  the  younger  one 
vnth  his  uncle  at  Mr.  Jepsou’s,  in  Meadow-street ; the  youngest  had  1 a week  for  tlie  first 
^ months,  then  Lf.  6d.,  and  now  he  has  2.r, ; the  oldest  has  2^.  &d-  I've  liad  to  board  and 
clothe  them  all  alon». 

A great  many  go  as  early  as  eight  years  old  to  work  in  Sheffield.  Sometimes  my  boys  go 
ri  work  very  early  in  a morning,  and  they  generally  leave  off  at  eight  at  night ; sometimes 
jp  ~ter  when  there's  work  to  do.  Last  night  the  elder  one  didnk  come  home  till  half-past 
he  went  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning.  They  always  have  two  hours  during  tlie 
“^for  meals,  viz.  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
toe  usual  time  for  them  to  commence  work  is  from  six  to  seven  in  the  moraing,  but  the 
didn’t  go  before  breakfast,  i.  e.  eight  o’clock,  when  he  first  began  to  work.  I uever 
^ ®wd  them  complain  of  being  tired;  the  work  is  not  very  light;  they  have  the  glaring  frame 
otum,  which  is  not  turned  by  steam  where  they  work.  T hey  haven't  to  sland  all  the  time 
they  sit  down  to  pin  on;  their  only  play-time  is  during  the  dinner-hour, 
en  the  weather  is  fine.  When  they  come  homo  at  night  they  wash  tbemselves,  get  their 
nothing  to  complain  of  my  boys  being  ill  used  or  over-iyorked  ; 
. ^sneraliy  work  much  longer  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  than  on  Mondays.  I believe  the 
tt'M*  P^tieral  are  decently  used,  as  far  as  I know ; there  are  some  that  are  not ; the  rnen 
m occasionally  beat  them  for  trifling  faults ; their  treatment  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
^atne^ii  ^ 3’hte  sui'c  there  are  many  that  go  to  hafting  as  early  as  nine,  and  work  the 


No.  5^. 
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Trabes  op  Neitlier  of  my  boys  have  had  any  schooling  at  all;  the  eldest  can  read  very  well,  but  he 
8HKPPIEL1).  piched  it  up  himself,  except  that  his  father  has  taught  him  a little  on  Sundays.  * 1 

Evidence  send  them  to  the  Sunday-school,  because  I can’t  get  them  clothes  good  enough  to  go  in;  they 

collected  by  don ’t  go  to  church  or  chapel  for  the  same  reason.  My  husband’s  wages  are  very  small!  I'm 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  washerwoman. 

Some  of  the  children  learn  bad  habils  and  some  do  not,  a good  deal  depends  on  the  master. 

I can’t  speak  so  much  as  to  other  children,  I don’t  see  much  of  them,  there  are 

growing  children  they  must  have  something  to  eat;  and  there  are  a great  many  in  Sheffield 
who  can't  afford  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

If  children 'weie  prevented  from  working  till  12  years  old  it  would  hurt  those  who  are  forced  H 
to  send  them  to  work  now  at  an  earlier  age ; but  it  might  increase  the  work  for  the  men. 

Nos.  54,  55,  & 56. — Messrs,  TViUxam  Hammond,  Pryor,  and  JVU, 

journeymen  scissor-raakers,  adults, — 

No.  54.  State  that  boys  work  very  different  hours ; believe  that  they  are  however  generally  weD 

No.  55.  used  ; they  are  generally  indentured  till  they  are  21  years  of  age.  The  master  gives  food  and 
raiment,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  and  pocket-money  besides  ; the  pocket-money  will  be 
From  10  to  13  years  of  age,  3rf.  to  6;i.  per  week; 

„ 13  to  18  „ Is. 

„ 18  to  21  „ 2,v, 


No  over-time  profit  allowed;  the  masters  get  the  produce  of  the  entire  work.  Cannot  say  U 
that  grinding  is  a healthy  trade  ; the  dust-flues  would  certainly  take  the  dust  awayif  generally 
used,  and  greatly  decrease  the  unhealthiness.  In  morals  don’t  think  the  children  in  tbeir 
trade  worse  than  in  others ; swearing  prevails  to  some  extent.  If  the  children  don't  get 
schooling  before  they  come  to  work,  they  cannot  after,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hfany  go  to 
Sunday-schools  till  they  are  14  or  15 ; many  can  read  and  wnte  tolerably,  and  few  are  totally  ^ 
ignorant.  There  is  more  schooling  now  than  15  years  ago.  There  are  not  sufficieut  means 
for  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  The  children  who  grind  are  liable  to  accidents,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  to  avoid  them  beyond  prudence. 

Nos.  57,  58,  and  59. — Messrs.  John  Sykes,  Michael  Booth,  and  Charhs 
journeymen  spring-knife  bafters,  adults. — , 

No.  57.  State — children  begin  work  in  their  trade  at  from  9 to  13  years  of  ago,  hut  think  that  few 

No.  5S.  begin  as  early  as  9.  In  large  establishments,  like  the  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Sons,  there  are 

No.  59.  rules  and  regulations  which  prevent  the  work  continuing  beyond  certain  hours,  generally  10  or 

11,  and  never  beyond  14;  hut  in  small  houses  the  work  is  often  continued  for  16  or  17  hours 
at  the  latter  cud  of  the  week.  It  is  a general  rule  that  the  boys  shall  work  as  long  as  the  ^ 
men.  If  trade  is  good,  the  hours  usually  are  from  seven  a.  m.  to  eight  p..m.,  with  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  Hafting  is  a changeful 
employment,  and  more  healthy  than  most  other  trades,  because  there  arc  various  processes,  and 
a good  deal  of  light  work.  Boring  the  holes  in  the  Itandles  is  bad,  but  it  does  not  continue 
long  at  a time.  ** 

Terms  are  left  to  individual  agreement;  some  are  apprenticed,  like  the  former  trade. 

Messrs.  Barnsley  and  Booth  are  of  opinion,  that  two-thirds  of  the  boys  in  their  trade  are 
employed  by  stuall  masters,  and  are  '*  not  so  well  treated,  and  often  have  scanty  meals,  long 
hours,  and  hard  work.”  All  agree  that  with*  the  lai-ge  masters,  or  rather  with  the  men  em- 
ployed by  large  masters,  the  boys  are  well  treated  on  the  whole.  ^ 


No.  60. — Mr.  George  Trickett,  razor-grinder,  adults 
No. 60.  The  wheel  runs  12  hours,  with  time  for  meals;  the  boys  usually  work  as  long  as  their 

masters,  hut  for  the  first  year  they  will  not  be  alw’ays  grinding.  Tho  children  are  “pretty 
well  treated.”  Each  journeyman  works  for  any  manufacturer,  or  for  as  many  at  once  as  he 
pleases.  The  journeymen  employ  the  children,  not  the  manufacturers;  boys  get  about  3r.  a- 
week  for  pocket-money  till  they  are  15,  and  U.  6d.  or  2f.  afterwards.  Polbhine  or  glasing 
is  not  so  unhealthy ; but  boys  must  do  all  branches  of  grinding  and  glazing.  Believes  the 
education  of  the  children  generally  is  " very  little  worth,’’ 

Nos.  61,  62,  and  63. — Messrs.  Josejih  Kirk,  William  Begister,  and  Thmut  ^ 
Sfaniland,  file-cutters,  adults,— 

No.  61.  Slate,  boys  begin  in  this  trade  from  8 to  11  years  old  ; at  first  they  have  light  files  to  cut, 

No.  62.  and  work  about  seven  hours.  After  13  years  of  age  they  work  generally  as  long  as  thei: 

No.  63.  masters,  about  12  hours  a-day,  allowing  2 hours  for  meals.  No  boys  are  employed  in  forpng 

files,  but  only  in  cutting  them.  Their  treatment  is  pretty  good  as  to  meals ; it  depends,  ho»- 

ever,  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  master ; if  there  be  a grievance  it  can  be  complaj«e“ 

of  to  the  committee  of  the  union : and  this  is  often  done,  whereby  the  matter  is  properly 
tigated,  and  peaceably  and  equitably  settled,  without  the  cost  and  disadvantage  ^gow? 
before  the  magistrates;  Mr.  Kirk  especially  attributes  great  benefit  to  this  system. 
set  sometimes  to  the  children,  and  after  it  is  done  they  have  the  produce  of  what  y 

extra.  Mr.  Register  states  that  it  is  but  little  that  a boy  can  do  extra  for  himself, 
burls  himself  by  over-working.  All  think  that  boys  may  be  liable  to  pains  in  the  sto 
from  the  stooping  posture  in  which  they  sit ; there  is  at  least,  however,  10  years  more  sac 
fice  of  life  in  the  grinding  trades.  The  hammers  used  foi*  cutting  the  files  vary  gte^  7^ 
weight;  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight  is  a very  heavy  one,  and  laborious  work.  Ih® 
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labour  are  so  long  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  sufficient  education  ; they  are  too  tired  when  Trades  or 

iheir  work  w done  to  learn  them.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  file  trade  can  SnEmEiD. 

read  and  write  tolerably.  Evince 

Mr  Staniland  states,  that  the  Hyde  Park  ground  is  open  only  by  payiiig  3d.,  for  which  a collected  by 
-.  jjgtet  is  given  either  for  the  privilege  of  playing  or  to  get  refreshment  with  ; but  3d.  they  must  J.  C.  Symorn,  Esq. 

• JO  go  in  at  all.  The  Botanic  Gardens  are  open  only  for  payment ; the  s'icar  procured  the  

Siuission  of  the  working-class  children  on  the  coronation-day  at  Id  each  only.  Sunday- 
schools  are  the  chief  means  of  education  possessed  by  those  who  work. 

[The  above  witnesses  believe  that  the  parents  wish  to  give  their  children  more  education.] 


K No.  64. — Harriet  Ashton,  40  years  of  age : — 

I’ve  been  married  18  years.  IVe  eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boysj  the  ages  of  the 
girbare  respectively  IS,  16,  9,  6,  and  years  j and  of  the  boys,  14, 12,  and  4.  The  youngest 
that  works  is  the  boy  of  12  years  oldj  he  only  b^n  a few  weeks  since;  he  works  with  a 
table-knife  hafter,  who  gives  him  2f.  6d.  a week.  The  boy  of  14  works  with  his  father,  who 
ji  is  a table-knife  hafter;  he  has  helped  his  father  about  four  years.  The  two  oldest  girls  are 
spoon-buffers,  at  Mr.  Ashberry’s ; they  began  buffing  at  13,  which  is  the  usual  age  ; they  went 
eirands  before.  Buffing  is  men’s  work ; it’s  very  hard  work ; children  under  13  couldn’t  do 
it;  they  work  about  12  hours  a-day  at  buffing  ; the  boy  at  12  works  about  12  hours  a-day ; 
Sometimes,  when  ray  husband  has  work,  my  oldest  son  and  he  will  work  from  8 in  the  morn- 
•:«  ing  to  10  at  night ; my  son  has  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from  the  first.  My  husband  thinks 
it  better  to  work  a little  later  at  night  than  to  get  up  early  in  a morning,  for  it  would  disturb 
ihe  neighbours,  as  he  works  at  home.  The  work  tires  niy  sons  very  much  ; they  have  to  turn 
a glazer  frame  with  the  foot.  We  are  all  tired  at  night;  I can  hardly  get  up  stairs  myself 
sometimes  at  night,  my  bones  ache  so.  The  boy  that  works  out,  works  with  a religious  young 
•5  mao,  who  treats  him  well.  They  are  not  unhealthy  children,  but  we  are  obliged  to  give  them 
emetics  and  physic  sometimes,  for  the  dirt  gets  down  their  throats  and  makes  them  poorly. 

The  only  one  of  my  children  who  has  been  at  school  is  my  oldest  son,  whocan  read;  he  was 
taught  to  read  at  the  poorhouse.  The  others  can’t  read;  they  may  tell  Iheir  letters.  The 
three  oldest  have  been  at  Suuday-schools,  but  they  don’t  go  now,  for  want  of  clothes  ; ihere- 
30  fore  one  only  can  read,  and  none  of  them  can  write.  We  sent  one  of  the  little  girls  to  one  of 


the  large  day-schools,  where  she  went  four  months,  but  didn't  learn  her  letters ; we  can’t  afford 
to  do  more  for  them  in  the  way  of  learning. 


On  Sundays  I make  a fire  upstairs,  and  keep 
them  in  the  house  as  much  as  I can ; 1 always  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  streets,  and  the 
oldest  boy  reads  sometimes. 

M There  are  great  numbers  of  children  who  do  run  about  tho  streets  on  Sundays.  In  many 
workshops  there  is  great  cursing  and  swearing  ; but  the  children  are  not  forced  to  learn  the 
habit.  Some  are  well  behaved,  and  some  are  not. 

Tliere  are  no  two  girls  anywhere  who  are  better  behaved  than  mine,  though  they  neither  go 
to  church  nor  chapel.  I can’t  write  myself ; I could  write  when  I was  15  years  old.  Cliildren, 
40  in  a general  way,  forget  after  they  go  to  the  shops  what  they  learned  at  school. 


No.  65. — Charlotte  KirTcman,  60  years  of  age,  depones : — 

J am  a widow.  I have  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  respective  ages  of 
my  sons  are  23,  21,  16,  and  13;  and  of  my  daughters,  19  and  9 years.  The  youngest  that 
works  is  the  boy  of  13.  He’s  only  lately  come  out  of  tho  charity-school,  and  went  to  work 
W last  week  with  a table.knife  hafter.  Before  he  went  into  the  charity-school,  he  was  an  errand 
boy  for  Mr.  Jepson  about  two  years.  He  began  to  run  errands  befere  he  was  seven  years 
old,  and  had  L.  a- week  at  first.  Mr.  Jepson  was  a good  master  to  him.  The  next  older, 
VIZ.,  the  boy  at  16,  began  to  run  errands  before  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  did  that  for 
about  two  years  and  a half;  it  occupied  him  each  day  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  or 
W nine  at  night.  He  used  to  seem  very  much  tired,  and  complained  very  much,  for  he  had  to 
carry  heavy  loads  of  iron  scales  and  springs,  which  are  very  heavy.  He  afterwards  began  to 
work  at  spring-knife  hafeing  for  1^.  6d.  per  week;  he  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight 
at  night. 

™y  children,  except  the  youngest,  can  read  ; and  two  of  them,  viz.,  those  of  13  and 
19,  can  write.  The  boy  who  was  in  the  charity-school  goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  the 
Toungest  girl  goes  to  Sunday-school ; but  the  others  have  no  clothes  fit  to  go  out  hi  on  a 
bundey.  lhaven’t  myself;  if  I had,  I should  be  very  glad  to  go  to  church, 
i believe  the  children  generally  have  far  too  much  worlc  to  do  in  the  shops  ; I am  sure  mine 
to  1 ^ knew  times  so  bad.  CanT  say  the  morals  of  my  children  have  been  injured 

hy  going  into  the  workshops;  for  if  they  get  into  a bad  shop,  I take  them  away  as  soon  as  I 
now  of  it  I bear  plenty  of  bad  language  from  children  in  the  streets ; their  morals  are 
OTid  to  look  into.  I can  hear  them  of  a Sunday  night,  in  the  street  where  I live,  cursii^ 


swearing  enough  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  to  hear ; I can  take  my  oath  of  it,  if  required. 


(J  boys,  and  girls  too,  of  15,  and  some  of  1*2  years  old,  come  out  of  a beer-shop  oppo- 

« e where  I live,  particularly  at  holiday  times.  I think  the  beer-shops  ought  to  be  done 
1 ’ olhcr  places  would  harbour  such  young  ones, 
hmk  that  morals  are  getting  much  worse,  which  I attribute,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
Mhops.  Each  generation  gets  worse  and  worse.  There  were  no  such  girb  in  my  time  as 
d ^hen  I was  four  or  five-and-twenty,  my  mother  would  have  knocked  me 

tk'^  u ^ Impi'operly  to  her.  Girls  get  married  now  at  15  or  16,  and^  many  of 

e have  children  at  15.  I think  bastardy  almost  as  common  now,  as  a woman  being  in  the 
‘“miiy  way  by  her  husband.  When  I was  a girl,  I never  knew  of  more  than  one  instance  of  a 

E 
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Trades  OK  young  woman  among  my  acquainUmce  having  a bastard  child,  and  she  was  never  looked 
Skbffield.  Ijy  her  acquaintances  afterwards  ; but  now  it’s  nothing  thought  about. 

Evidwce  frequently  seen  dog-fighting  and  gambling  among  the  children;  but  I don’t  gel  out 

collected  by  much  now,  so  I can’t  say  a deal  about  it.  I am  sure  the  hard  work  of  the  children  hurts 


J.  C.  S^mons/Esq.  their  health;  I have  had  constantly  to  keep  doctoring  mine  when  they  were  at  work  so  vouijo- 

learly  as  many  of  the  children  of  the  working  people  don’t  go  to  Sunday! 


I think  that  pretty  nearly  ^ ...  

school  as  do.  I Know  that  many  can’t  go  on  account  of  not  having  clothes."  There  are  a 
great  many  who  do  all  they  can  for  their  children,  but  there  are  many  that  neglect  them.  I 
don’t  think  that  above  6nc-tl)ird  of  the  working-class  children  attend  places  of  worship. 

No.  66. — Catherine  Hoberts,  about  40  years  of  age 


I’ve  been  mariied  16  years.  I’ve  six  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls.  Theatres  offije 
girls  are  respectively  17,  1 1,  and  8 years ; and  of  the  boys,  14,  7,  and  3.  Tlie  youn"gest  that 
•works  is  the  gh*l  of  11  years  old.  She  is  learning  to  make  combs,  but  has  only  been  at  it 
about  three  months.  She  generally  goes  about  eight  in  a morning,  and  works  very  often 
while  10  or  1 1 at  night,  and  she  has  done  so  from  the  first.  Her  work  is  very  light,  and  she  li 
doesn’t  complain  of  being  tired.  She  has  2.r.  per  week.  My  husbandis  a table-blade  grinder. 
The  boy  of  14  works  with  his  father  at  grinding;  he  has  worked  at  grinding  ever  since  he 
was  between  10  and  11  years  old.  Grinding  is  a very  unhealthy  trade.  My  husband  is 
about  40  years  old.  and  he  is  an  old  grinder. ; they  work  at  a water-wheel  outside  the  tovro. 
They  generally,  when  they’ve  work,  go  betwixt  six  and  seven  in  a morning,  and  work  some-  JO 
times  while  eight  or  nine  at  night;  the  boy  always  stops  as  long  as  his  father,  and  has  tlooe 
so  from  the  fii-st.  On  some  days  they  work  only  an  hour  or  two.  They  never  work  on  Tues- 
day afternoons,  because  the  gi-inders  have  a weekly  meeting  on  that  day.  My  son  is  generally 
very  tired  when  he  comes  home  at  night ; be  complains  of  his  arms  and  back  aching  rerv 
much;  he  has  a good  deal  of  pain  in  his  head;  indeed,  he’s  seldom  free  from  it.  It  iscaus«5  a 
by  the  position  in  which  he  sits  to  work,  having  to  lean  over  his  stomach,  and  hold  down  his 
head.  The  only  part  of  grinding  which  he  does  is  the  I'Oiigh  part,  called  over-holding.  Last 
night,  when  he  came  home,  he  went  to  bed  crying  with  a pain  in  his  back  and  head,  and  he 
couldn’t  eat  anything.  He’s  gone  to  work  to-day.  I should  like  very  much  to  get  himinto 
some  other  trade.  31 

My  little  girl  that  works  at  combs  is  not  ill  used.  The  oldest  girl  is  learning  dress-making. 
She  goes  in  a morning  at  half-past  eight,  and  is  there  while  10  and  1 1,  and  sometimes  12  at 
night. 

The  three  older  ones  have  all  been  at  a day-sebool  more  or  less ; and  the  boy  of  14,  and 
the  girl  of  1 1,  attend  Queen-street  Sunday-sefiool  now.  All  the  three  older  ones  can  read,  3i 
but  tney  can’t  write.  The  younger  ones  don’t  go  to  school  at  all ; one  of  them  is  lame. 

Boys  generally  go  lo  work  at  grinding  at  JO  or  11  years  of  a^e.  I think  that  going  to  work 
so  young  does  tliem  barm ; ih^  learn  improper  language.  Mmo  has  not  been  so  good  a boy 
since  he  went  to  the  w’heel.  My  little  girl  is  in  a vci*y  good  place  in  that  respect.  Thera  are 
many  children  in  our  neighbourhood  who  don’t  go  cither  to  Sunday-school  or  day-school,  but  ^'5 
run  about  the  streets.  I frequently  hear  very  young  children  in  the  streets  use  had  langoage. 
Mine  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  but  1 see  many  worse. 

I’ve  seen  boys  of  14  or  15  go  to  beer-shops.  I think  there’s  a good  deal  of  garabliog  at 
the  beer-shops  where  these  girls  go.  Tliere  is  one  in  Alien-lane  that  wants  breaking  up ; it 
harbours  scarcely  any  but  boys.  I sometimes  see  boys  and  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of  age 
going  about  together ; this,  I think,  often  leads  to  improper  intimacy-  I have  heard  tell  of 

:_1„  e .1-  _K.  1 1 I .1.*  .5  r_  :_l.l V J 


young  girls  frequently  who  have  had  children;  there  is  one  in  our  neighbourhood  •who  has 

nnon  — n..  w..^..+1-ir.  — C-  -.-.t  ..Mi>  T -V...  -1  - m..*  — .'t.,..!  ivrtreg  [hfill 


been  a mother  three  months,  and  she  is  not  yet  17.  I think  the  girls  get  a deal  worse  tl 
tliey  used  to  be. 

If  there  was  a law  passed  to  prevent  children  from  workiiisr  till  they  were  10  or  11,  it  would  be  M 


s a law  passed  to  prevent  children  from  working  till  they  were - 

better  for  both  parents  and  cliildren.  If  trade  was  to  be  better,  I think  more  children  would 


be  sent  to  schotu,  because  their  parents  could  afford  it  better. 


No.  67. — At  a Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edge  Tool  and  Wool  Shear 
Grinders,  held  February  the  9tl\,  at  the  London  ’Prentice,  Wm.  Green  in  tlie 
cliair,  depones, — ^ 

No.  67.  ^ That  their  trade  is  very  injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  average  duration  of  life  m it 

is  34  years;  that  children  are  not  usually  put  to  the  trade  till  they  are  13  years  old,  ex- 
cept. when  a family  is  very  large,  and  then  oue  or  two  may  be  put  on  rather  earlier.  Does 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  labour  of 
children  at  this  trade  till  they  are  13^  years  old ; this,  they  think,  quite  easily  enough  to 
Would  not  object  to  the  labour  of  apprentices  being  limited  to  eight  hours’  actual  work,  xvhic 
•would  be  plenty  for  a lad  to  do. 

T he  boys  are  usually  apprenticed  to  the  journeymen  with  whom  they  work ; the  master  hss 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  ^ 

is  of  opinion  that  generally  the  boys  are  not  sufficiently  educated.  Their  parents  are  ofte“ 
ignorant  themselves,  and  do  not  see  the  need  of  education  for  their  children- 


No.  dS.—fJ^lliam  Haywood,  of  Wadsley,  pocket-loiife  maker,  depones,  • 

' -Vo.  68.  makes  knives  entirely,  except  the  grinding.  Boys  usually  come  to  be  apprentic^ 

from  10  to  1-2  yeais  of  age,  many  ai  10.  Worked  pretty  hard  towards  the  end  of  the  w«lc: 
work  generally  12  hours  per  day.  Many  boys  under  13  years  of  age  work  as  longthat,8om 
longer.  They  hud  not  much  education  before  the  new  schools  were  established.  Aw  muc 
better  off  in  that  respect  now.  Thinks  that  now  one  hulfof  the  children  got  education.  Does  no 
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think  that  preventing  children  under  12  years  of  age  from  working  would  injure  his  business;  Tsaubs  op 

but  poor  parents  would  suffer,  in  being  deprived  of  the  little  which  the  labour  of  these  children  SHEPngm. 

in  Thinks  something  should  be  done  to  enable  them  to  do  without  tlie  assistance  of  -n. 
unngs  i‘i.  5 10  ° Jtriaence 

their  children  under  12  y^re.  , . , v • i , collect^  by 

Has  been  47  years  tn  n adsloy,  which  has  become  quite  a new  place  wjihm  the  last  10  J.  C.  Sj/moru,  Esq. 

Thinks  there  is  much  to  complain  of;  but  no  so  much  as  formerly  as  to  the  usage  of  ~— 

children,  in  beating,  ovei-working,  and  ill  feeding. 

Xo.  69. — George  Matlhewman,  about  50  years  of  age,  book-keeper  to  Mr. 

Trickett,  cutler : — 

II  Children  begin  to  work  in  lus  business  mostly  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  ; they  are  chiefly 
employed  in  boring  and  riveting.  Children  not  punished  half  so  much  as  they  were  when  he 
was  a boy.  Thinks  that  now  tliey  are  raa-sters  too  early.  Thinks  there  is  not  much  ill-treat- 
ment of  apprentices.  Boys  work  on  an  average  72  hours  per  week,  deducting  12  hours  tbr 
meals.  They  are  generally  obliged  to  work  harder  towards  the  latter  end  of  die  wei*k.  Not 
IJ  much  working  till  12  o’clock  at  night  Thinks  there  is  much  improvement  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation. Believes  that  more  of  ihe  apprentices  can  read  and  write  than  not.  No  ganobling. 

'Hunks  not  much  drinking.  The  boys  gel  paid  for  ovei*work;.  don’t  injure  themselves  by 
overworking. 

No.  70. — George  Houseley^  cutler,  about  54  years  of  age  : — 

;#  Children  not  worked  as  they  used  to  be  ; begin  to  work  at  about  10  years  old.  Believes 
that  some  work  as  much  as  i6  hours  per  day  the  week  through.  In  general  they  work  12 
hours,  but  have  two  hours  out  of  the  12  for  meals. 

Some  live  with  their  parents,  and  some  with  their  masters.  Can’t  say  whether  their  meals 
are  good  or  not ; the  times  bad.  Thinks  there  is  more  drinking  and  gambling  amongst  the 
young  ones  than  there  used  to  be.  Is  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  edu- 
catiou  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  One  half  die  apprentices  can  read.  They  have 
^eir  work  set,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  quantity  set  by  different 
masters. 

No.  71. — Edward  North,  40  years  of  age,  file  cutler, — 

Thinks  that  in  his  business  children  begin  to  work  mostly  at  12  yeare  of  age.  In  general  No.  71. 
they  are  apprenticed,  and  live  willi  their  masters.  Work  generally,  e.xcepting  the  first  year, 
about  14  hours  per  day,  with  two  hours  for  meals.  Tbinka  they  are  not  much  overworked. 

Nothaifof  them  can  read  and  write,  when  they  first  come  to  work.  Is  sure  there  is  more 
drinking  among  die  apprentices  now  than  formerly.  Has  known  die  trade  2G  years.  Thinks 
3}  there  is  not  so  much  gambling ; but  bad  language  is  used  as  much  as  formerly.  After  they 
have  done  work  they  generally  go  to  play.  They  are,  in  most  instances,  allowed  to  work  over- 
time, if  diey  chose,  for  whicli  they  are  paid. 

No.  72. — Hannah  ClarJse,  aged  30  years,  depones,—* 

I have  been  married  nine  years  last  May ; I have  a son  just  nine  years  old,  who  woilts  with  No.  72. 

40  a table-knife  hafter  for  2r.  a-week.  He  went  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age;  he  has 
worked  from  the  first  the  same  hours  as  his  master,  that  is  fi'om  seven  in  the  morning  tid  eight 
at  night.  He  is  not  bound,  he  will  not  be  till  he  is  14.  Someiimes  he  is  very  tired;  fast 
lught  when  he  came  in  he  laid  down  on  the  lieai-thstone  before  he  could  wash  him.  Many 
times  I have  not  a bite  to  give  him.  He  is  a child  that  complains  very  little  ; but  his  back 
^ aches  oftsn ; he  was  at  worK  tUl  nearly  nine  last  night,  and  when  he  came  home  he  said  he 
had  heard  from  another  boy  that  they  were  none  of  them  going  to  be  allowed  to  work  till  they 
T^ere  12  years  old,  and  he  was  glad  of  that.  He  would  make  a good  scholar  if  we  could 
afford  to  send  him  to  school ; he  can  read,  and  write  his  own  name.  He  has  been  at  the 
Lancasterian  school  for  about  ax  months,  and  at  the  Park  school,  but  not  long.  He  goes  to 
40  a Sunday-school,  and  they  take  him  to  the  chapel.  He  has  all  the  errand  work  tx>  do  at  the 
ohop,  and  to  carry  the  work,  which  is  often  very  heavy.  He  does  not  work  at  boring  or 
gUiing,  but  he  does  other  work,  like  blowing  at  the  pipe  for  burning  the  hafts  of  knives  to 
wlour  them.  I never  suffer  him  to  run  in  the  streets  wiih  other  boys,  so  his  morals  are  not 
bad,  The  children  generally  learn  nothing  but  bad  unless  they  go  to  school,  and  there  are 
many  that  don’t  go,  and  the  parents  say  they  can’t  make  them  go,  but  as  my  husband  says 
>U  Mt  the  children’s  fault,  but  the  parents  themselves. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  .children  if  they  were  prevented  by  law  fi'om  working  till  14 
years  old,  and  it  could  not  be  worse  for  the  parents,  for  the  meji  would  be  sure  to  have 
®ore  to  do.  ^ 

I cannot  write  my  name;  I was  sent  to  work  before  I was  nine. 

No.  73. — William  Owen,  12i^  years  of  age, — 

Works  with  James  BuUifaiit,  table-knife  hafter;  began  to  work  at  lOi  years  of  age;  works  No.  73. 

om  spven  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night,  on  Friduvs  till  nine  at  night.  Has  half  an  hour 
8-  moat » ^0  d^inner,  and  half  mi  hour  to  drinking.  Food  good  and  ple-ntiful; 

^ i 1 ® dinner  every  day.  Has  '2s.  per  week  lor  wages.  Lives  with  his  father.  Muster 

Ah”  5 never  beats  him.  ^ 

AiteiHled  several  different  day-acliools  for  three  or  four  years.  Attends  Queen-street 
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(Calvinist)  Sunday-school.  Readspretty  well  Writeswell.  Jesus  Christthe  SonofGod  IW, 
not  know  who  St.  Matthew  was.  Christ  was  crucified  Does  not  know  by  whom.  Crucifvioo 
is  being  hung  on  a cross.  Jesu.s  Christ  made  the  world.  Will  live  again  after  death.  Kno4 
what  a miracle  is — reusing  the  dead  to  life  is  a miracle.  Does  not  know  what  a parable  it 
Christ  died  to  save  sinners. 

Fives  times  four  are  twenty ; six  times  three  are  eighteen.  Does  not  know  what  couiurv 
he  lives  in.  Does  not  know  the  name  of  the  capital.  Never  goes  out  to  play  after  work  of  a 
night.  Can  spell  pretty  well.  Does  not  know  the  names  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  glob* 
Does  not  know  whether  Scotland  joins  England  or  not. 

No.  74. — fVillium  Bartholomew,  penknife  grinder,  1-3  years  old, — j, 

No.  74.  Works  with  his  father ; began  to  work  for  the  first  time  about  two  months  ago;  gets 

plenty  to  eat.  Meat  to  dinner  every  day.  Works  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the 
evening;  never  later.  Never  gets  flogged.  Two  hours  a day  for  meals.  Attended  a day. 
school  from  6 to  13  years  of  age.  Reads  very  well.  Writes  well.  Does  not  attend  a 
Sunday-school.  Goes  to  chapel  sornotlmes;  at  other  times  stays  at  home  and  reads;  his  ij 
father  has  a good  many  books. 

Jesus  Christ  made  the  world.  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  came  to  save  sinnen. 
Christ  appeared  in  Palestine.  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  by  the  Jews.  Crucifying  means 
being  nailed  to  a cross.  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  taught  thatwn 
would  live  again  after  death.  it 

Knows  geography  well. 

No.  75. — Arthur  Brown,  11  years  old,  table-knife  hafter, — 

No.  73.  Works  with  John  Dodge;  not  apprenticed ; has  2vf.  per  week  wages ; has  worked  a year 

and  a half;  lives  with  his  father  ; works  from  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine 
at  night ; his  work  not  hard  to  do.  Has  meat  to  dinner  three  times  a-wcek.  Two  hours  s 
a-day  for  meals.  Master  never  flogs  him.  Never  attended  either  day  or  Sunday«scboci 
Can’t  tell  the  alphabet.  He  can’t  attend  Sunday-school  because  be  has  no  clothes.  Nerer 
attends  chapel,  nor  his  father  and  mother  either.  God  made  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  n-as 
God.  Never  was  told  told  wliat  Jesus  Chrbt  came  for. 

Lives  in  England.  Does  not  know  what  county  Sheffield  is  in.  Does  not  know  bow  many  u 
days  there  are  in  a year,  nor  the  names  of  the  months;  does  not  know  what  month  it  is  now. 
Does  not  know  what  part  of  the  heavens  the  sun  rises  in.  Knows  that  he  will  live  again  after 
death.  If  he  leads  a wicked  life  will  not  be  happy  after  death. 

No.  76. — William  Gilbert,  13  years  old,— 

No.  76,  Apprenheed  to  George  Denton,  file-cutter,  began  work  at  10  years  old;  worked  then  six,  K 

now  ten  hours;  does  not  tire  him  now,  but  used  to  tire  him  at  first  in  the  back,  not  in  the 
arms;  lodges  with  his  uncle,  and  goes  home  at  once  when  his  work  is  done;  does  not  know 
what  his  uncle  gets;  has  3d.  a-week  when  work  is  good.  Plays  at  night  sometimes  at 
wickets  (crickets).  Gets  plenty  to  eat  and  drink;  generally  gets  meat  for  dinner.  Nerer 
gets  beat.  Was  four  years  at  school,  and  now  goes  to  Sunday-school.  Reads  and  ivrites  * 
' tolerably.  Knows  Christ  came  to  save  sinners.  Does  not  know  where  Christ  died.  Docs 

not  know  whether  he  has  been  christened  or  not.  Goes  to  chapel  somedmes.  Goes  to  stop 
with  his  playmates.  Does  not  know  where  Jerusalem  is.  Knows  there  are  two  quarters  of 
the  world,  Eutoto  and  Asia.  Thinks  Yorkshire  is  in  Europe,  Does  not  know  which  quarter 
France  is  in.  Does  not  know  the  multiplication  table. 

No.  77. — fp^illiam  Tempril,  13  years  old  — 

No.  77.  Assists  at  forging!  pen-blades.  Has  been  working  three  years.  Never  was  apprentic^ 

Earns  2s.  a-week.  Begins  at  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  at  nighL  SometimesvrorB 
with  hia  master  till  10,  and  occasionally  all  night  long  : worked  all  night  long  at  BuIlffwU- 
Blows  the  bellows  and  gives  the  hot  strings  of  steel  to  his  master  to  forge.  Was  very  tired 
when  he  worked  dll  10  at  night  and  later.  Gets  beat  somedmes,  but  not  much.  Gets  plenty 
to  eat.  Has  an  hour  for  diuner,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  One  y*^*^^*! 
school;  does  not  go  to  Sunday  or  any  school  now.  Read  fluently  the  first  few  verses  of  the  3rd 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  but  cotild  not  tell  what  wilderness,  or  kingdom,  or  repent  nieaut.  ^ 
Christ  is  God's  son.  Does  not  know  who  apostles  were  or  disciples.  Does  not  know  "’hi 
will  happen  to  him  when  he  dies.  Knows  that  this  country  is  England.  Believes  Jerusalem 
was  in  Bethelem.  Has  heard  of  America,  hut  not  of  Europe.  Does  not  know  where  American. 
The  four  quarters  of  the  world  are  east,  north,  south,  and  west.  Could  write  well.  Does  i» 
know  what  four  times  five  is. 

No.  78. — Joseph  Coward,  11  years  old,  scissor-grindei*, — ** 

Na  78.  BegM  at  nine  years  old.  Lives  with  his  master,  who  is  no  relation.  Recleves  W. 

Sometimes  run  errands,  but  mostly  polishes  on  the  leather-wheel.  Works  from 
morning  till  eight  at  night.  Is  not  dred.  Is  well  fed,  and  has  nearW  an  hour  for  diD  • 
Has  never  been  at  day-school,  nor  learnt  anything  except  his  letters.  (5oes  to  chapel  0 ^ 
seldom  plays,  only  when  he  has  nought  to  do.  rlays  at  marbles  sometimes  in  summon 
he  has  done  work.  God  made  the  world.  God  will  die  like  men ; is  sure  of  this.  ^ 

Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ; came  to  save  sinners  on  earth.  Does  not  know  what  par 
world  Christ  came  to.  Does  not  know  that  anything  will  happen  to  him  after  he  die*.  ^ 

not  know  what  Christ  saving  sinners  means,  but  has  heard  it  at  school.  Can  rea» 
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syllables  ouly;  cantiot  spell.  Fire  times  eight  is  thirty;  four  times  five  is  twenty.  London 
is  the  largest  to'^n  in  England.  Does  not  know  what  county  he  is  in. 

79, — Thomas  Burleigh,  file-grinder,  aged  15  years, — 

Works  for  bis  brother.  Has  4d.  per  week.  Lodges  with  his  brother  and  mother.  Began  J. 
to  srind  when  he  was  10  years  old.  Grinds  the  time  the  wheel  runs ; and  runs  errands  three 
J ^ir  four  hours  out  of  the  twelve.  His  father  died  of  griiidere’  complaint  at  40  years  of  ago ; 
used  to  grind  wet.  Is  well  used.  Has  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  generally  meal  and 
jjtoes  lor  dinner.  Work  tires  his  arms,  most  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Has  never  been  to 
MV  school.  Has  not  clothes  to  go  to  Sunday-school  His  mother  got  a book  and  taught 
him  bis  letters  a month  ago. 

God  made  the  world.  Does  not  know  where  God  is.  Never  goes  to  church  or  chapel. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ; came  on  earth  to  save  sinners  ; sinners  are  such  as  us.  Knows 
that  he’ll  go  to  hell  if  he  does  not  behave  well.  Knows  about  the  crucifixion.  Does  not 
know  wbat  faith  in  Christ  means. 

j5  Knows  there  are  12  months  in  a year;  but  not  how  many  weeks.  Four  times  five  are 
twenty,  and  five  times  six  are  twenty-five.  London  is  the  largest  town  in  England.  Does 
not  know  what  county  means.  Docs  not  know  whether  Ireland  is  joined  to  En^and  or  not 

No.  80. — George  Hardy,  14  years  old, — 

Began  to  work  at  10  years  ; works  at  glazing  table-knives  all  the  hours  the  wheel  runs; 
used  to  be  very  much  tired ; his  father  used  to  let  him  leave  ofiT  when  he  was  tired. 

Plays  at  dominoes  when  he  leaves  work ; walks  abouton  Sundays  to  amuse  himself;  never 
never  goes  to  church  or  chapel;  never  been  to  any  school  at  all;  can't  read  or  write,  but 
knows  the  alphabet;  none  of  the  boys  he  is  acquainted  with  can  read. 

Has  never  beard  tell  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ ; knows  be  shall  go  to  hell  if  he's  wicked. 

jj  No.  81. — Samuel  White,  13  years  old,— 

Has  been  a fork-grinder  a year ; polished  penknives  when  he  was  10  years  old ; w’orks  for 
a journeyman,  who  pays  him  3j.  per  week;  does  not  like  the  trade,  because  there  is  so  mtich 
dust;  dust  stops  in  his  throat,  and  makes  him  cough.  An  older  appreniice  beats  him  when 
bis  master  is  not  at  work — when  the  apprentice  has  been  playing,  and  says  that  he  has  not 
30  done  enough  work.  Saw  a stone  break,  and  crush  a man,  who  recovered.  Attended  a day- 
school  three  years  and  a half,  before  he  began  to  work ; can  read  pretty  well,  but  can't  write ; 
thinks  Jesus  Christ  was  Jerusalem ; knows  he  shall  go  to  heaven  if  he  behaves  well;  does 
not  know  what  Christ  came  for;  thinks  England  is  here,  and  not  in  America. 

No.  82. — Thomas  Ardron,  13  years  old,  table-knife  hafter  : — 

5S'  Works  for  John  Binge,  but  is  not  apprenticed;  has  3^.  6c?.  a- week;  began  work  at  eight 
years  old  for  Samuel  Beagle;  works  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night;  has  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Tires  him  sometimes.  Master  behaves  well  to  him;  never  gets  beaten. 
Has  only  two  meals  a-day  now — porridge  and  milk  for  dinner,  bread  and  water  for  break- 
fast; has  not  enough  to  eat.  Lives  with  his  father  and  mother,  who  have  eight  children,  all 
40  young  but  one. 

Never  went  to  week-day-school,  only  to  Sunday-school  sometimes,  but  not  often;  does  not 
go  to  Sunday-school  now ; has  not  gone  for  9 or  10  months ; the  reason  is,  his  clothes  are  not 
good  enough.  Does  not  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  for  the  same  reason.  Father  won’t  let 
nim  go  out  on  Sundays  because  his  clothes  are  not  good  enough.  Sits  at  home,  and  does  no- 
45  thing.  Father  and  mother  don’t  go  lo  church.  Can’t  read  or  write;  knows  his  lettei-s. 

God  made  the  world.  Does  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was;  never  heard  tell  of  him  at 
school ; can’t  remember  anything  about  it.  Does  not  know  what  will  become  of  him  when  he 
dies. 

No.  83, — Paul  Lee,  12  years  old,  table-knife  hafter : — 

50  Works  with  his  father;  is  not  apprenticed;  has  2d.  per  week  for  pocket-money.  Began 
work  at  nine  years  of  age.  Works  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine  at  night;  has 
an  hour  for  dinner.  Filing  part  used  to  tire  him  most  when  he  first  began  to  work.  Fatlier 
behaves  wril  to  him ; never  beats  him.  Works  an  hour  or  two  later  on  Friday  nights.  Meals 
good  and  plentiful;  sometimes  gets  meat  to  dinner  twice  or  three  times  a-week.  Was  three 
55  years  at  difterent  schools,  from  six  to  nine  years  old ; attends  a Wesleyan  Sunday-school  now ; 
re^s  very  well  now,  and  can  write.  Goes  to  chapel. 

Knows  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified;  crucifyiag  means  being  nailed  to  the  cross.  Jesus 
Lhnst  died  for  our  sins;  does  not  know  where  he  died.  Christ  Vvas  born  at  Bethlehem. 
Knows  simple  multiplication. 

so  No.  84. — Edwin  Staniland,  12  years  old,  file-cutter: — 

Works  with  his  father  at  his  own  home;  his  father  works  for  Sheaf,  Works.  Be^n  two 
to  school  for  nine  months  of  that  time;  went  to  day-school  at  six  years 

A .4  • hours  per  day,  sometimes  eight  hours,  meals  not  included.  Plenty  to  eat 

b'  began.  Father  behaves  well  to  him  ; gives 

* P®*"  '''®ok.  Goes  to  Sunday-school  connected  with  St.  George’s  Church.  Goes  to 

enurch  sometimes,  but  often  to  walk.  Reads  very  well,  and  writes  fairiy;  can  do  easy  suras. 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ; came  to  save  sinners ; was  crucified,  which  means  being  nailed  to 
we  cross.  Does  not  know  who  the  apostles  were.  Does  not  know  where  Capernaum  was, 
nor  erusalem.  Does  not  know  where  the  crucifixion  took  place.  Knows  he  shall  go  to 
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heaven  ir  he  serves  God.  Faith  in  Christ  means  l:o  believe  in  him.  Does  not  know  how  man 
quartern  the  world  is  dinded  into.  F I'ance  is  in  Scotland.  Does  not  know  tiiat  London  a 
the  capital  of  England.  Sheffield  is  in  Yorkshire.  London  is  a larger  county. 

No.  85. — Margaret  Henderson.  12 years  old,  server  to  hair-seating  weaver:— 

I think  I was  nine  years  old  when  I first  went  to  work.  I serve  for  my  aunt ; we  bem  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  work  till  a little  after  five  in  the  evening,  in  winten  la  * 
summer  we  work  till  half-past  six,  or  just  as  long  as  they’ll  let  us.  We  have  from  half-pait 
twelve  to  one  for  dinner,  and  generally  get  it  at  the  place.  Most  of  them  do  that  who  Uve 
at  a distance.  We’ve  breakfast  before  we  go  in  a morning,  and  tea  after  we  leave  at  ni<^h(.  It 
doesn’t  tire  me ; it's  not  hard  work  at  all.  When  I first  began  it  made  my  back  ache,  till  I li 
got  used  to  it.  They  use  me  very  well.  I never  see  any  of  the  girls  ill  treated.  We’ve  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  put  the  hair  into  the  shuttle.  I’ve  8«.  when  a piece  is  finished;  some- 
times it  takes  a fortnight,  sometimes  three  weeks,  according  as  we  work.  The  master  pays 
my  aunt,  and  she  pays  me.  I was  two  years  at  a private  day-school  before  I went  to  work- 
and  now  I goto  St.  Paul’s  Sunday-school,  and  to  Queen-street  evening-sciiool  twice  a-week.—  U 
[Read  very  well  in  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  Mark.  Answers  sci-iptural  questions  very  well. 
Writes  well  also.] 

No.  86. — Elizaheih  Howe,  14  years  of  age,  server  to  liair-seating  weaver:— 

No.  85.  I’ve  been  a server  four  years  come  Good  Friday.  I work  the  same  as  the  other  girl— just 

as  much  on  Mondays  as  on  other  days.  It  tired  me  very  much  when  I first  began;  and  I ^ 
worked  the  same  number  of  hours.  I've  the  same  time  tor  dinner  as  the  last,  and  have  it  in 
the  room  where  we  work.  I find  the  room  very  hot  in  summer.  I was  at  a private  day- 
school  a year  before  I went  to  work,  and  I now  go  to  Red  Hill  Sunday-school.  I don’t  go  to 
chapel  always,  but  1 always  go  to  school — [Reads  indiil'ercntly,  and  does  not  answer  scrip- 
tural questions  very  readily.] 
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No.  87, — Caroline  Seaton,  12  years  old,  server  to  liair-seatin'g  weaver: — 

No.  87.  I began  to  work  three  years  and  a half  ago ; it  does  not  tire  me  now ; it  pained  my  back 

very  much  for  four  days  at  first,  I go  to  Queen-street  Sunday-school,  and  I’m  sure  that  most 
of  the  girls  where  I work  go  to  Sunday-schools.  I work  the  same  time  as  the  other  girls.  I 
don’t  have  my  dinner  in  the  wovk-roonij  because  I live  close  by  the  gates.  Tliey  let  me  read  * 
at  Queen-street  school,  hut  they  don't  ask  me  questions  about  it,  so  1 can't  answer  them  on 
the  Gospels.  I can  write  a little,  but  not  very  well.  I can’t  write  my  own  name.  I never 
see  the  girls  ill  treated.  Nobody  told  me  what  to  say  before  I came  here, — [Has  very  little 
knowledge  of  Scripture.  Reads  pretty  well,  but  only  an  indifferent  speller.] 

No.  83. — Martha  Whittom,  13  yearsold,  server  to  liair-seating  weaver: — ^ 

No.  88.  I’ve  been  at  work  two  years  and  a half;  it  doesn’t  lire  mo  now.  I’d  a pain  in  my  back  at 

first.  I go  to  an  evening-school  twice  a-week.  1 never  go  out  to  walk  on  the  summer  even- 
ings. They  explain  tome  what  I read  at  Red  Hill  Sunday-school. — [Reads  very  well,  but 
can’t  write  her  own  name.  Can’t  spell.  Knowledge  of  Scripture  very  indifferent.] 


No.  89. — George  FrederieJe  Russell,  16  years  old,table-kuife-blade  grinder;—  •», 

No.  89.  I was  12  years  old  when  I first  went  to  work  at  grinding.  I am  working  with  my  father 

when  we  have  anything  to  do.  I worked  only  six  hours  a-day  when  I first  began.  It  (fid 
not  tire  me  much;  it  made  my  thumbs  ache,  not  being  used  to  it.  It  is  a very  unhealthy 
trade  when  they  don’t  take  proper  care.  I went  to  s^ool  at  Hull,  at  a Roman  Catholic 
school,  when  I was  seven  years  old.  I came  to  Sheffielrl  in  1835.  I went  to  the  Catholic  <5 
school  here  till  I was  11,  when  I went  to  a warehouse  first.  I have  been  to  the  Catholic 
Sunday-school  since  for  a few  months.  I have  only  been  to  the  Catholic  day-school,  where 
you  saw  me,  for  a fevv  months,  because  my  father  is  out  of  work,  and  I have  nothing  to  do. 

I have  had  no  education  all  the  time  I was  grinding,  except  sometimes  I used  to  read  at 
nights.  The  working  children  have  generally  received  no  education  at  all.  Not  two-thirds 
of  those  boys  who  arc  at  work  can  read  at  all;  very  few  indeed  can  write.  I have  never 
known  one  myself  who  could.  They  know  nothing  generally  about  religion.  They  do  just 
what  they  have  a mind.  It  is  a common  practice  for  them  when  they  get  to  between  17  aod 
18  to  go  to  beer-houses.  The  most  of  them  spend  their  Sundays  in  gambfing ; and  nothing 
like  the  number  wbo  ought  go  to  the  Sunday-school.  They  go  gambling  at  pitch  and  toss 
where  the  policemen  can't  get  to  them.  Boys  go  generally  at  13  to  work  at  grinding. 

[Tliis  boy  evinced  great  natural  talent  by  his  answers.  He  had  evidently  learnt  all  he 

‘ knew  himself,  and  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  The  roaster  of  the  Catholic  school 

stated  that  he  had  extraordinary  talent  for  figures.  His  answers  on  points  of  Scripture  ^ 
history  and  doctrine  were  very  gratifying.  In  geography  he  was  deficient,  bavieghwao 
means  of  seeing  maps.  He  reads  well,  and  can  write.  In  arithmetic  he  has  gone  as  far  as 
decimals.  He  had.also  a very  good  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words.  On  being  askea 
what  he  meant  by  mediator,  he  said,  “ If  I was  to  be  taken  before  a magistrate  for  some 
offence,  and  you  were  to  come  between  us,  and  try  to  get  him  to  pardon  me,  you  would  be  a 
mediator  for  me ; and  that  is  why  Christ  is  called  a mediator.”] 
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go. — Thomas  Bower,  12^  years  of  age : — 

I work  William  Ellin,  table-knife  hafter.  He  gives  me  ‘Is.  6rf.  pei-  week.  I live  with 
father  and  mother.  I have  worked  three  or  fom-  months.  What  I do  ia  taking  down, 

• filin'?  the  roughness  off  the  handles.  I work  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  half-past  . _ ^ 

«ren  in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  ^^”*°"** 

^ for  drinking.  I am  not  tired  at  all  with  ray  work.  I have  been  at  school  about  a year.  No.  90. 

(He  can  read  well,  and  write  a little.)  I go  regularly  to  a Sunday-school. 

No.  91- — David  Varah,  13^  years  of  age  ; — 

1 work  with  my  father,  who  is  a hone-scale  cutter.  (He  cuts  hafts  and  scales  out  of  bones  No.  91. 
ffith  a circular-saw,  turned  by  steam-power.)  I work  the  same  time  as  the  last  boy.  I 
doroeiimes  cut  my  fingers  with  the  saw ; boys  often  do  it  when  the  bone  slips.  It  is  easy 
work,  and  does  not  tire  me  now  : I was  tired  a little  when  I first  began,  three  years  ago.  I 
Trent  very  little  to  school : didn’t  leara  to  read.  (He  can  read  monosyllables,  but  can’t  write 
stall.)  I go  regularly  to  a Sunday-school.  God  made  the  world;  the  Son  of  God  was 
]-  called  Adam ; Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to  save  sinners , I don’t  know  how  he  died.  I 
" knotv  where  I shall  go  if  I don’t  behave  well.  I have  attended  a Sunday-school  in  Eldon- 
street  about  a year.  We  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 

No.  92. — John  Brainmer,  11^  years  of  age  : — 

I work  with  John  Barber,  at  hafting  table-knives ; I am  not  ‘prentice  to  him ; he  pays  me  No.  92. 
ai  3f.  6d.  per  week;  I work  hours  a-day ; I began  to  work  two  years  and  nine  months  ago 
at  the  same  trade,  at  another  place.  I used  sometimes  to  go  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  work  while  eight  or  nine  at  night;  I was  very  tired  sometimes.  They  used  me  very 
sell,  and  I am  used  well  now.  I was  two  years  and  a half  at  tlie  national  school  before  I 
sent  to  work.  (He  can  read  well;  read  well  the  9th  chapter  of  St,  Luke;  doesn’t  know 
a aaylhing  of  geography ; has  learnt  arithmetic  as  far  as  division.)  I don’t  know  who  the 
ipostles  and  disciples  were;  Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to  save  sinners,  by  dying  on  the 
the  cioB  at  Bethlehem ; the  Jews  put  Christ  to  death. 

Ko.  93. — John  Berresford,  I2-J-  years  of  age 

I work  in  Mr.  Elliu’s  warehouse ; I have  been  there  two  years ; I oil  blades  and  run  No.  93. 
H errands;  it's  easy  worit,  and  doesn’t  tire  me.  I’ve  only  been  at  school  very  little ; I can’t 
reader  write.  1 don’t  go  to  Sunday-school,  because  they  don’t  larn  me  enough;  I am  going 
to  anotiier,  a better  one.  I know  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  died  on 
the  cross;  I don't  know  Tvhat  for.  J know  that  this  is  England;  I don’t  know  what  is  the 
largest  town  in  it.  I have  heard  of  Ireland,  but  I don’t  know  whether  it’s  a town  or  a country  ; 

M I think  France  is  in  England.  (He  knows  a little  of  the  multiplication  table ; he  can’t  spell 
leer  or  horse.)  My  fatlier  used  to  teach  mo  a little  sometimes  on  Sundays;  he  doesn't  now. 

I go  outwalking  in  the  country  on  Sundays,  or  sometimes  go  to  church ; I don't  know  how 
to  play  at  pinch.  When  I get  the  4<f . for  coming  here  [ shall  give  it  my  mother ; my  mother 
won’t  make  me,  but  1 shall  give  it  her  myself. 

■i®  No.  M.—Jo?m  Slater,  11^  years  old  ; — 

I work  with  John  Ellin  at  table-knife  hafting.  I work  12  hours  a-dav ; I have  been  two  No.  94. 
and  a half  yeare  at  work  ; I worked  as  long  hours  when  I first  began ; I liave  never  felt  tired. 

I lire  with  my  father;  he  uses  me  well.  I go  regularly  to  St.  Paul’s  Sunday-school.  (He 
can  read  well,  but  can’t  write;  can  spell  very  welt  and  is  well  instructed  in  Scripture  and 
« geography.) 

No.  95. — Ann  Bolton,  about  12  years  old,  server  to  hair-seating  tveaver  : — 

_ I've  worked  almost  three  years ; it  doesn’t  tire  me,  and  I don’t  hear  girls  complain  of  lining  No.  95. 
bred;  I’d  rather  do  what  I do  than  anything  else ; I work  the  same  as  the  others.  I work 
with  my  mother ; we  have  our  dinners  in  the  room.  I goto  Ebenezer  Sunday-school;  I 
* read  little  words  ; they  don’t  teach  me  to  write  at  school,  but  they  teach  me  to  be 

I know  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God;  he  came  on  earth  to  save  sinners.  I 
on’t  go  walking  ou  a Sunday;  I go  to  chapel  in  the  evening. 

No.  96. — Mary  Ann  Howe,  13  years  old,  server  to-  bair-aeating  weaver  : — 

^ ^9rkett very  near  three  years ; I don’t  dislike  my  work;  it  doesn’t  tire  me.  I work  No. 96. 
morning  as  long  as  it’s  light.  I’ve  my  dinner  in  the  work-room  ; sometimes  I've  coffee 
. oread,  and  sometimes  a little  meat.  We  cook  our  dinners  at  the  fire  in  the  work-room 
w Winter.  I go  to  Red  Hill  Sunday-school  now;  I was  at  a private  day  school  a year 
D m ^ to  work.  I can’t  write,  but  I’m  learning  at  the  Sunday-school  j they  teach 
* spell  a little  too.  (SpeLLs  indifferently  ; reads  pretty  well;  can’t  write  at  all.) 

No. 97. — JVilliam  Smith,  about  11  years  old: — ■ 

work  wi^  William  Ellin  at  table-knife  hafting;  I have  worked  about  two  years;  I work  No.  97. 
morning  to  half-past  seven  in  ilie  evening;  I am  not  tired.  I never  went 
jj  „ I “®f‘0re  I began  work ; I goto  a Sunday-school  now.  (He knows  bis  letters.)  God 
I if  I’ni  a good  boy  I shall  go  to  heaven;  if  I’m  a bad  boy  I shall  go  (o  hell. 

Her  country  is  called  England;  I don't  know  what  is  the  chief  town;  I 

S of'  London ; I think  this  county  is  calletl  Sheffield ; it  is  the  largest  town  I ever 
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No.  98. 


No.  99. 


No.  98. — Pf^ilUam.  Hirst,  12J  years  of  age  : — 

I work  vnlh  William 'Ellin  at  table-knife  hafting;  I have  worked  five  years;  it  nevertired 
me.  They  never  ill-use  me ; they  never  punch  me  or  beat  me.  I went  to  school  a little 
before  I began  to  work,  and  I now  go  to  a Sunday-school.  I go  walking  about  on  Sundavs 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  to  church.  I go  to  Mr.  Fairish’s  Sunday-school.  (He  knows  his 
letters.)  God  made  the  world ; Adam  was  his  son ; I don’t  know  whose  son  Jesus  Clirist  was  • 

I know  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  I don’t  know  what  happened  to  him.  I 
know  this  is  England,  and  the  chief  town  is  London;  Ireland  is  a country ; I don't  know 
whether  Scotland  is  a town  or  not.  I know  that  if  I’m  good  I shall  go  to  God  when  I die- 
God  does  not  die  like  men.  ’ 

No.  99. — Edwin  Wilkinson,  about  12  years  of  age : — 

I work  with  my  brother  at  table-knife  grinding;  I have  only  worked  three  weeks;  I like  it 
very  well,  and  would  rather  do  it  than  any  other  work  I know  of.  1 live  with  my  brother  I 
never  get  beaten.  I never  stop,  only  when  the  wheel’s  lame.  I attended  school  about  two 
years;  I went  regularly  every  day.  (He  can  read  and  write  pretly  well,  and  can  spells  ij 
Jiule,  but  docs  not  know  much  of  figures.)  I go  to  Brunswick  Sunday-school.  God  made 
the  world;  his  son  was  called  Adnra.  (He  afterwards  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  died  on  the  cross.)  I play  some- 
times at  marbles  of  an  evening  after  I’ve  done  work. 


No.  KX). — William  Harrison,  years  of  age: — 

I work  with  my  brother  at  fork-grinding  ; I've  w’orked  three  years  ; I like  it  very  well ; I 
don’t  mind  tlie  dust ; I am  not  overworked.  I live  with  my  father  and  mother.  I began  to 
go  to  school  when  I was  about  seven  years  old ; I gave  over  when  I was  about  10.  I could 
read  well  once,  and  write,  but  have  almost  forgot  now.  (He  retains  an  indifferent  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  and  can  only  write  imperfectly.)  I know  that  it’s  bad  for  the  health  to  be  a »} 
fork-gnnder,  but  I don't  care  about  it.  I go  to  a Sunday-school ; when  I leave  school  I don’t 
run  about  the  streets,  my  mother  keeps  me  in  the  bouse. 


No.  101. — George  Wood,  12^  years  old : — 

No.  101.  I work  with  Jon.  Morton  at  table-knife  hafting ; I’ve  worked  two  years  and  a half;  I go  at 

ses’en  in  the  morning,  and  work  till  half-past  seven  at  night.  Nobody  told  me  what  to  say  u 
before  I came  here.  I don’t  know  whether  any  of  the  other  boys  work  longer  or  not.  My 
master  pays  me  2f.  6d.  per  week : I am  very  well  used.  I'm  quite  sure  that  all  the  men  gire 
over  at  half-past  seven  at  night  I’ve  never  been  to  school,  and  don't  know  the  alphabet;  I 
don’t  go  to  a Sunday-school ; I go  to  church  sometimes.  God  made  me ; I don’t  know  who 
was  God’s  son  ; I never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  I shall  go  to  the  bad  place  if  I behave  ill,  U 
and  am  wicked.  There  are  12  months  in  the  year  ; I don’t  know  what  month  this  is.  My 
father  teaches  me  figures  a little.  France  is  a large  country,  and  part  of  England. 


No.  104. 


No.  102. — George  Chatterton,  9^  years  old: — 

I work  with  Henry  Barber  at  table-knife  hafting.  I put  in  the  rivets,  and  rub  the  handles; 

I stop  the  whole  time,  12  hours,  but  run  errands  sometimes;  I’m  not  tired  at  all  at  ni^t;  U 
they  use  me  well.  I never  went  to  school.  (He  can  read  little  words.)  My  mother  taught 
me  my  letters.  If  I’m  a naughty  boy  I shall  go  to  a blazing  fire  wlien  I die ; If  I'm  good  I 
shall  go  to  God.  I never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  I don’t  know  how  many  weeks  there  are 
in  a year;  there  are  12  months.  I don’t  know  what  is  the  largest  town  in  England.  I play 
when  I go  to  dinner;  on  Sundays  I play  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  « 

No.  103. — John  Singe,  table-knife  bafter,  aged  about  36,  depones, — 

That  one  fourth  of  the  apprentices  are  liable  to  ill  usage.  Has  aboy  bimseirwhowas 
obliged  to  leave  his  last  master  owing  to  being  overworked  and  ill  fed ; had  not,  he  believed, 
tast^  meat  for  two  years.  Thinks  that  a great  number  ofboys  are  hired  at  low  wages  in  this 
branch  who  are  not  apprenticed,  and  are  olten  ill  used,  overworked,  and  made  to  cany'  loadsof  M 
knives,  too  heavy  for  them.  Thinks  there  is  not  much  beating.  Wages  paid  for  the  hired 
boys  are  about  Zs.  6d,,  and  up  to  5j.  for  those  who  are  above  1 1 or  12  years  old.  He  is  coD" 
fident  that  morals  are  getting  worse;  is  quite  positive  of  that.  There  is  no  place  for  recrea- 
tion. beer-shops  are  the  only  resource.  Declares,  as  a proof  of  the  early  age  at  which  sexual 
vice  begins,  he  knew  a girl  who  was  pregnant  at  13  years  and  four  months  old-  ^ 

No.  104. — George  Beatson,  also  a table-knife  hafter,  about  35  years  old 
depones, — 

I’hat  education  is  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  necessity  and  the  badness  of  the  timf- 
Thinks  one-half  of  the  children  might  perhaps  be  able  to  read,  but  not  a quarter  could  write 
legibly.  Is  certain  that  education  is  decreasing;  and  that,  if  no  change  takes  place,  tne 
rising  e^aneration  will  be  more  ignorant  than  the  men  who  are  now  between  30  and  40  y«n 
old.  Children  go  far  too  soon  to  work ; the  state  of  things  compels  them.  Believes  that  tw 
adults  are  becoming  more  instructed  in  political  knowledge  ; but  that  the  children  am  grow- 
ing up  sadly  neglected,  out  of  the  pressure  and  poverty  of  the  parents.  Owing  to  their  nec^ 
sitous  circumstances  the  workmen  are  forced  to  work  the  boys  hard,  they  are  also  very  ear  y 
put  to^  work ; is  obliged  to  keep  his  own  boys  14  hours  at  work,  and  often  have  not  above  one 
hour  for  meals. 


No.  105. — John  Pearson,  toll-bar  keeper  at  Pitsmoor,  near  SheBfield,— - ^ 

Has  two  children  apprenticed  in  Sheffield.  Has  known  the  place  for  13  years. 

rentlv  used  ; their  education  is  genera 


No.  loa.  

numljer  of  the  children  are,  he  thinks,  but  indifferently  used ; their  education 
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fflected.  Habits  oF  gambling,  drinking,  and  iigbting  dogs  on  Sundays  prevail.  Believes  Tbadrs  of 
the  children  employed  in  the  file  trade  are  usually  tlie  worst.  Thinks  both  the  minds  and  Sheffield. 

the  morals  of  tlie  children  worse.  Sees  constandy,  when  he  ^es  to  a beer-house,  four  Evidence 

or  fire  boys,  of  from  14  to  1 7,  drinking  beer,  and  then  calling  for  dominoes  to  play.  colleeied  by 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. 


No.  106. — Mr.  William  Bramhall,  manager  at  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Sons,  de- 


That  those  who  are  not  tied  to  time  by  the  wheel,  such  as  hafters,  &c-.  occasionally  work  Na  106. 
lone  hours  with  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  week ; often  till  10  at  night.  No  regular  hours, 
except  at  Messrs.  Rodgers,  and  a very  few  besides.  Has  heard  of  a factory  where  they  put  a 
ocnny  in  a bos  for  the  first  boy  who  gets  there  in  the  morning.  This  is  at  a small  cullers  j 
^oie  of  whom  give  no  wages  to  boys,  and  do  not  apprentice  them,  but  board  and  clothe 
them  for  their  laoour.  Beheves  that  if  trade  improved  that  fewer  children  would  be  found  in 
the  schools. 

No.  107. — Messrs.  Stuart,  Smith  and  Co.,  manufactui'ers  of  stove  grates,  fen- 
1}  ders,  &c..  examined  March  2nd,  depone — 

That  they  do  not  employ  children  under  14  years  of  age.  At  that  age  the  boys  are  appren- 
ticed  to  them  for  7 years.  They  come  to  their  work  at  6 in  the  morning  and  leave  at  6 in 
ihe  evening,  and  have  an  hour  and  a half  for  their  meals.  They  assist  in  mouldiug,  and  are 
occupied  in  learning  the  business  as  moulders  and  fitters  of  stove  grates  and  in  fender  making. 

•8  There  is  no  heaw  work  for  them  to  do.  They  never  carry  the  metal  from  the  cupola  until 
they  are  17  or  1^  years  old.  Each  apprentice  is  placed  with  an  adult  workman  who  is  paid 
a guinea  a year  to  instruct  him.  Day  wages  are  paid  throughout  the  establishment.  The 
meo  have  no  power  to  punish  the  apprentices.  Regular  hours  are  kept  in  this  establishment. 

The  wages  are  not  so  high  as  in  some  trades,  but  the  men  are  nevertheless  better  off.  De- 
y ponents  believe  that  the  trades  of  the  town  would  be  improved  by  a similar  system  of  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  regularity  of  labour.  No  "saint-mondays”  are  kept  on  their  premises. 

They  think  children  ought  not  to  come  to  work  at  their  trade  until  tliey  are  14  years  of  age, 
and  believe  that  it  is  as  light  for  boys  as  any. 

They  have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  with  the  morals  of  their  work-people,  and  believe 
38  them  to  be  very  good.  No  ale  is  ever  permitted  to  come  on  the  works  ; the  men  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Those  who  aro  die  sons  of  workmen  brought  up  here  have  such  education  as 
Suoday-scliools  give.  It  is  tlie  general  practice  for  them  to  go.  There  is  a club  in  the  works 
for  sickness;  and  (hero  aro  also  fines  for  swearing,  &c.  None  of  the  workmen  on  deponents' 
premises  are  permitted  to  belong  to  trades’  unions. 


35  No.  108. — Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  of  the  firm  of  H.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  nianu- 
facturei-8  of  silver  and  silver-plated  ai-ticles,  Feb.  20tli,  depones — 

That  in  consequence  of  the  trades’  unions,  boys  are  now  apprenticed  to  the  workmen,  with 
very  few  exceptions ; they  (the  workmen)  making  a compensation  to  the  master  orproprietor  in 
consideration  of  the  waste  of  his  valuable  materials,  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  inexperience 
48  of  the  boy,  and  of  his  (the  masters)  finding  tlxe  boy  employment,  shop-room,  and  tools.  The 
amount  of  such  compensation  being  usually  ten  pounds,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient. 

Boys  are  usually  apprenticed  at,  from  1 3 to  14  years  of  age.  The  regular  hours  for  working 
are  from  6 to  6 in  summer  and  from  7 to  7 in  winter,  allowing  two  hours  for  meals,  which 
reduces  the  actual  working  hours  to  ten.  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  make  overtime,  by 
<5  which  they  gain  a little  pocket-money.  Their  employment  cannot  be  called  laborious  or  un- 
healthy in  any  respect,  as  many  men  continue  to  work  at  it  to  a very  advanced  age.  The 
how  are  upon  the  whole  veiy  healthy  and  cheerful.  Corporal  punishment  is  never  heard  of, 
at  least  in  our  manufactory ; though  we  have  sometimes  been  under  tbe  necessity, — perhaps 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, — of  sending  a refractory  spirit  to  the  House  of 
W Correction  for  a few  weeks.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  obedient  and  well-behaved.  Four 
ont  of  our  nine  boys  are  members  of  tlie  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  one  of  tbe  Church  of 
Enjland  Instruction  Society. 

Ihe  parents  of  the  boys  receive  about  from  7s.  to  9#.  per  week  for  the  last  five  years  of  their 
,,  y®ars  apprenticeship;  they  (the  parents)  finding  bed,  board,  and  every  other  necessary 
for  the  hoy  during  that  period. 

All  the  boys  in  our  manufactoiy  can  read  and  write,  some  rather  imperfectly  and  some  very 
Well,  Nearly  all  attend  public  worship  on  Sundays,  pretty  regularly,  and  three  or  four  of 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

J8  prls  employed  are  apprenticed  to  the  burnishers, — women. — for  three  years ; and 

L I-f-  6d.  per  week  from  their  mistresses ; 2i.  6d.  for  the  second,  Md 

third.  They  usually  commence  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  They  are  usually 
? her  poor  cWldren ; only  one  of  the  three  in  our  factory  can  read.  When  they  are  out  of 

ar  apprenticeship  at  about  seventeen,  they  get  good  wages,  being  very  industrious,  perhaps 
“ generally  steady  and 

F 
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No.  109. 


No.  109. — William  Turnei-,  aged  37  years,  silver-plater,  working  for  }{ 
Wilkinson,  and  Co.,  examined  February  20th, — - 

Young  persons  begin  -work  at  this  trade  at  13  or  14.  The  general  rule  is,  that  they  are 
appi'enticed  to  the  journeymen,  who  receive  the  lirofit  of  their  labour,  maki'ng  a stnall  com- 
peiwation  to  tbe  master  for  the  material  which  may  be  wasted  by  the  apprentices,  and  for  the  s 
use  of  the  ma-steits’  tools  ,and  premises.  Generally  board  only  is  given  to  the  apprentice,  or 
seven  or  nine  shilliags  a'  week  in  lieu  of  it,  after  the  first  or  second  year.  Tlie  apprentice 
hoards  usually  with  his, parents. 

A boj'  works  twelve  hoOrs  a day,  including  two  houi*s  for  meal  time ; only  in  very  extraordi- 
nary cases  do  the  boys  work  at  night.  From  6 to  6 or  from  7 to  7,  are  the  usual  hours.  11 
Thinks  the  work  done  by  boys  not  at  all  injurious  now ; formerly  blowing  was  done  wholly 
by  the  month,  and  with  oil  lamps  for  soldering,  but  now  it  is  done  chiefly  with  the  bellows  and 
gas.  This  has  made  a great  improvement.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  work ; sometimes  they 
sit,  and  sometimes  stand,  and  have  a good  deal  of  ruiming  about.  Their  health  is  generally 
good.  _ 15 

In  witnesses  trade,  the  boys  can  generally  read  and  write.  In  this  factory  (Messrs. 
Wilkinson’s)  believes  there  is  no  appi'enlice  who  cannot.  Thinks  their  morab  are  at  least 
equal  if  not  superior  to  most  other  trades.  Great  differences  will  be  found  according  to  ibe 
character  of  the  parents.  Habits  of  gaming,  swearing,  and  drinking  may  occasionally  occur, 
but  ai'e  uncommon  among  the  apprentices  generally.  They  are  usually  well  treated  by  the  M 
men  who  employ  them. 


No.  110. — Joseph  Harrison,  silver-plater,  aged  21  years,  examined  February 
20th,— 

No.  110.  lists  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Wilkinson.  The  apprentices  work  12  hours, 

including  two  hours  tor  mcab.  The  hardest  work  the  apprentice  has  to  do,  is  to  turn  a lathe  y 
for  engine  work.  Tliis  is  only  occasionally  done,  and  does  not  require  any  great  degree  of 
exertion  to  perform.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  work  which  is  laborious.  The  most  iiyu- 
rious  part  of  the  work  for  the  health  is  the  fume  or  gas  arising  from  the  sal  ammoniac  while  It 
is  being  heated,  and  from  the  resin.  This- is  done  when  they  arc  tinning  parts  of  the  meUl 
together.  Altogether,  it  is  as  healthy  a trade  as  any  in  the  town.  Formerly,  perhaps  the  jj 
uimcalthiness  was  greater  because  they  had  to  blow  with  their  mouths,  as  well  as  to  use  oil- 
lamps  instead  of  gas.  They  do  not  suffer  from  sitting  because  there  is  a great  change  of 
posture.  The  moral  conduct  of  the  apprentices  is  very  good,  and  they  are  on  the  whole 
Huperior  to  the  other  trades  in  Sheffield.  Their  education  is  generally  attended  to.  Most  of 
them  can  read  and  write.  Witness  knows  scarcely  an  exception ; and  usually  they  know  the  35 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  They  are  usually  well-treated  by  tlieir  masters  and  not  ovot 
worked.  They  generally  begin  to  work  at  lo  and  a half  or  14  years  of  age,  though  witness 
was  an  exception  and  began  to  work  at  13.  Does  not  think  any  legislative  restriction  of  tbe 
time  of  labour  required. 


No.  111. — T7iomas  South,  aged  16J  years,  silver-plater,  examined  February  « 
2OU1,— 

No.  Ill-  T first  began  to  work  at  my  trade  when  I was  14  and  4 months.  Boys  usually  begin  at 

from  13J  to  14  years  old.  I do  nothing  at  present  but  chasing.  I find  it  tires  me  a good 
deal  to  diase ; it  pains  my  stomach,  but  I have  more  walking  about  at  times  j and  then  it 
does  not  hurt  my  stomach.  Wc  have  to  work  ten  hours  for  our  master,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to 
whom  the  chasers  are  all  apprenticed,  and  then,  after  these  ten  hours  are  over,  we  work  for 
ourselves  when  we  please,  if  there  is  work.  I only  suffer  now  and  then,  but  it  depends  on 
what  walking  about  I have  during  the  day.  Wc  are  well-treated  and  have  no  ill-usage  to 
complain  of.  » 

1 went  to  Mr.  Mcakin’s  private  school.  I can  write  and  read ; I have  gone  as  far  as  firac-  » 
tions  in  arithmetic.  I attend  Mr.  Parish’s  church  and  Sunday  school ; and  am  a teacher 
there. 


No.  112. — Elijah  Foster,  15^  years  old,  silver-plater,  examined  February 
20th,—  ^ 

No.  112.  I am  a brazier;  I do  raising,  hammering,  and  tinning;  and  there  are  more  different  jote 

to  do  in  our  branch  than  in  any  other.  At  times  the  work  tires  us  a good  deal,  especially 
when  we  have  had  a 20-inch  dish-cover  to  raise  by  hitting  it  with  a mallet. 

I was  about  14  and  a month  when  I first  went  to  the  trade.  I like  the  trade  altogether. 

It  is  tolerably  hard  work,  but  not  so  as  to  hurt  me.  I have  never  been  laid  up  with  it  I 
work  generally  from  8 in  the  morning  till  7 in  the  evening,  but  wo  are  not  tied  to  time  as  we 
are  paid  by  piece  work.  Sometimes  we  work  an  hour  later.  We  have  breakfast  before  we 
come,  and  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  I have  no  wages  but  sha U 
have  them  next  June,  when  I shall  have  Is.  per  week.  I live  with  my  father.  I am  not  ill- 
used  or  overworked,  and  can’t  say  that  there  are  any  who  are.  55 

1 was  at  a private  school  before  I commenced  work,  i can  read  and  write.  I know  m 
far  as  interest  in  arithmetic.  I have  not  learnt  geography.  I go  to  a Wesleyan  chapel,  ana 
used  to  go  to  a Sunday-school.  My  health  has  been  pretty  good  since  I have  been  at  work. 
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5^13. — Elizabeth  JVatsm,  17  years  of  age,  examined  February  92nd, 

I do  buffiog ; I b^an  working  at  this,  trade  four  years  ago.  I come  generally  at  8 in  the 
nK,min«'  and  leave  off  at  7 in  the  evening,  except  on  Thursdays,  when  we  work  till  8.  I have 
6,  6d.  a week,  and  work  for  one  of  the  journeymen.  I don’t  find  the  work  tire  me.  It  used 
5 at  first,  and  my  back  used  to  ache,  but  not  now.  The  smell  does  not  hurt  me  at  all.  I go 
to  a Sunday-school  now  and  used  to  go  to  a day-school.  I can  re^  a little  but  cannot  write. 

Swnetimes  I go  to  the  chapel. 

No.  114. — Ann  Parker,  examined  February  22nd, — 

I am  16  years  and  3 months  old.  I work  for  Messrs.  Dixon,  and  am  paid  by  piece  work.  No.  ] u. 
]i  I earn  from  Ts.  to  8j.  a week  generally,  when  we  have  work.  We  generally  begin  at  8 o’clock 
and  work  till  7,  but  sometimes  we  work  shorter  time.  Wo  find  the  work  does  not  tire  us. 

We  don’t  find  the  smell  hurt  us.  I don’t  go  to  the  Simday-school  now,  I used  to  go.  I have 
never  been  to  a day-school.  I can  only  read  easy  words.  My  health  has  been  good  sines  I 
have  been  working. 

15  No.  115. — Mary  Plaits,  16^  years  of  age,  examined  February  22nd, — 

I file  the  heads  of  screws  which  are  turned  by  engine  power  at  Messrs.  Whitham’s.  I was  No.  115. 
12  years  old  when  I first  went  to  work.  I go  at  7 in  the  morning  and  come  away  at  7 at  night, 
and  have  two  hours  during  the  day  for  meals.  It  doesn’t  tire  me  much.  I am  not  obliged 
to  stoop  much.  It  tired  mo  at  firat  for  many  weeks  but  it  doesn’t  lire  me  now.  I am  em- 
aj  ployed  by  Mr.  Whitham  at  piece  work  and  generally  make  about  bs.  a week.  I have  never 
teen  ill  with  my  work,  and  they  use  me  very  well  1 have  been  to  Queen-street  night.-schoQl 
a little.  I don’t  go  now,  because  the  school  begins  at  6 and  I don’t  leave  work  till  7.  I 
don’t  go  to  Sunday-school  because  I 've  not  got  clothes  fit  to  go  in.  I used  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school  before  I came  to  Sheffield.  I know  my  letters  but  1 can’t  read. 

a No.  116— Fletcher,  17^  years  old,  examined  February  18tb,— 

I dress  the  heads  of  screws  with  a file  the  same  as  the  last  girl,  and  I cut  the  threads  with  No.  ii6. 

the  engine.  I stay  the  name  time  as  the  last  witness.  My  work  tiren  me,  but  not  eo  much. 

I have  been  four  years  working  there.  It  doesn’t  hurt  my  healtli.  I *ve  not  bad  health.  I 
do  piece  work  and  make  5j.  per  week.  I have  never  been  at  any  school,  neither  week-day  nor 

30  Sunday.  I have  no  clothes  fit  to  go  in.  I never  go  to  church  or  chapel.  My  father  and 
mother  never  go.  I can’t  read ; I don’t  know  my  letters.  I can  knit  but  I can’t  sew.  My 
father  has  begun  to  teach  me  at  Sunday  nights  in  the  a,  b,  ab.  They  never  ill-use  me  at 
the  factory. 

No.  117. — Lucy  J'f^alker,  nearly  13  years  old,  examined  February  22nd, 

31  My  father  is  a grinder.  I work  the  same  time  as  the  other  girls.  I only  began  to  work  No.  117. 

last  Sheffield  Pair  (Nov.  28th).  I nick  the  heads  of  screws.  It's  hard  work,  I am  obliged 

to  twist  my  back,  and  it  tires  my  knee.  It  tbes  me  less  now  than  it  did  at  first.  1 do  it  all 
day  long.  It  is  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  there,  and  tb^oungest  always  do  it.  We  have 
3f.  a week.  I have  never  been  ill  since  I ’ve  been  there.  They  make  us  worlt  hard,  we  are 
41  Hot  by  the  piece.  I have  never  been  to  school,  but  I go  to  Park  chapel.  I have  no  time  to 
go  to  school  in  an  evening.  I get  ray  supper  and  go  to  bed.  I know  my  letters  but  I can’t 
read.  My  mother  teaches  me  my  letters.  I don’t  know  what  is  the  largest  town  in  England. 

I don’t  know  anything  about  religion,  nor  who  Jesus  Christ  was.  1 can  sew  and  knit.  I 
walk  about  on  Sundays.  They  don’t  ill-use  me  where  I work,  and  I don't  think  the  others 
are  ill-used  either. 

No.  118. — Eliza  Yates,  15  years  old,  examined  February  22nd, 

Inick  the  heads  of  screws  the  same  as  the  l^t  girl.  I stop  the  same  hours  as  the  others.  No.  118. 

It  doesn't  tire  me.  I ’ve  been  at  work  three  years  and  a half.  The  reason  1 can’t  stand 
sl^raight  is  the  work  I do,  because  I liave  to  stoop.  The  girls  generally  become  crooked  if 
* ^ at  it  as  I have  done  : My  health’s  good.  1 never  .suffer  from  my  trade  at 

dL  I ve  3f.  per  week.  I know  my  letters  but  I can’t  read.  I don't  go  to  church  or  chapel 
on  Sundays,  because  I haven’t  time.  I have  to  nurse  the  child.  I can’t  sew  or  knit.  I have 
never  b«n  to  Sunday-school  at  all.  My  father  is  a table-blade  grinder.  They  never  teach 
ffle  anything  in  the  evenings.  I don’t  know  who  made  the  world.  I never  heard  of  Jesns 
is  Lbmt,  I am  quite  sure.  I never  go  to  church  or  chapel,  I was  christened  there.  They  never 

dl-use  me  at  the  factory. 

No.  119. — James  Blamire,  12  years  old,  examined  February  22nd, — 

I have  worked  at  Mr.Whitham’s  four  years.  I point  the  end  of  the  screws  in  a machine  No- 119. 
M thp°**  thread  is  put  dn.  I ’ve  done  that  from  the  first.  Sometimes  it  tires  me.  I work 
same  unic,  and  nave  the  same  time  for  meals  as  the  girls.  It  used  to  tire  my  back  because 
Sun^*  to  it.  I have  3f . per  week.  I have  never  been  to  school  at  all  not  even  to 

L ’I  never  had  ciotecs  to  go  in  till  my  grandmother  bought  me  the  jacket  I 

chaL?°  father's  dead,  smd  ray  mother  works  at  the  same  shop  that  I do.  I go  to 

tJ  in  fh  on  a Sunday  evening.  I never  go  out  to  walk  on  Sunday  mornings,  I stop 

doii»\  n^Jer  play  at  toss,  I ’ve  got  no  money  to  play  with.  I never  go  to  see  the 

^ ® rascal  that  I know  who  does  so,  he  curses  and  swears  like  an  old 
I don't  i,  ^ do.  My  mother  won't  let  me,  she  is  religious  and  goes  to  a prayer  meeting. 

“™tanowmyleUers.  Jaaus  Christ  was  God.  I never  heard  of  his  comi^  on  the  earth. 
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If  I ’m  a bad  boy  I shall  go  to  a bad  place  when  I die ; if  I *m  good  1 shall  go  to  God 
have  heard  of  Christ  being  nsuled  on  a cross.  Its  a good  while  since  I heard  that  and  T y 
almost  forgot  it  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  sinners.  1 don’t  know  what  is  the  largest  ” 
in  England,  without  its  Sheffield.  I have  heard  of  Ireland  where  Irishmen  live.  An 
is  a place  where  there  are  rivers,  &c.  I have  never  been  badly,  but  I knocked  my  thumhi  . 
nsul  off  once  over  my  worL  * 

No.  l20. — At  a Meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  following  grinding  trades— 
namely,  the  razor,  scissors,  penknife,  fork,  table-knife,  edge-tool  and  wool-sheai 
grinders  ; holdea  at  the  “London  ’Prentice,”  in  Sheffield,  on  the  6th  of  March 
1841,  It  v>(u  Resolved, — ’ ^ 

Ko.  120.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  many  children  are  put  to  work  in  grindin? 

wheels  at  too  early  an  age ; many  at  8 or  9 years  of  age,  thereby  producing  disease  of  ti« 
lungs  before  they  are  out  of  tVieir  apprenticeship.  And  in  our  opinion,  it  would  greatly 
benefit  grindera  if  a law  was  made  preventing  children  from  being  employed  in  any  jvaym 
grinding  wheels  until  they  are  turned  13  years  of  s^e.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  u 
grinder’s  apprentices  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wheel  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day. 

(Signed)  J aMES  Booker, 

Chairman. 
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Extracts  of  Evidence  given  by  Manufacturers  of  Sheffield  in  Reply  to  the 
Schedules  of  “ Queries  to  be  answered  by  the  Employers  of  Children.” 


The  following  are  the  Queries  to  which  the  Answers  refer : — 

A.  Name  of  the  person  or  firm  carrying  on  the  works  ? 

B.  Description  of  work  carried  on  ? 


Actults 

1 21  Youb  of  Age 

1 and  upwonb. 

Young  Person* 
bvCireuo  13  oud 
under  21  Years  of  Age. 

Children 

uodot 

13  Yean  of  Age. 

Namber  of  Ptrions  employed  ... 

MoIm. 

1 1 

Fenotes. 

1 D. 

j 

Motet. 

E.  1 

1 

Fcmalet. 

F. 

Males. 

G. 

Fuulei. 

S. 

I.  Moving  power  employed  to  drive  maclxinery: — 

Hand. 

Animal. 

Wind. 

Steam  (horses’  power.) 

Water  (horses’  power.) 

Work  places  and  Machinery. 

1.  Is  there  any  special  provision  in  your  works  for  ventilation  1 If  so,  describe  its  nature 
and  effects. 

. 2.  Are  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  fenced  off ; if  not,  why  not?  . 

3.  Have  you  any  accommodations  in  your  works  to  enable  the  work-people  to  change  e 

clothes  on  entering  the  works,  or  for  washing  or  putting  on  additions  clothing  on  leamg 
them ; or  any  arrangements  to  ensure  their  personal  cleanliness,  or  any  conveniences  for  co 
ing  or  warming  their  food?  If  you  have,  speciiy  those  arrangements.  u-i,ir«iare 

4.  IVhat  is  the  usual  temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  your  works  in  which  cluld 

• employed  ? . . ■ l 

5.  miat  is  the  highest  degree  of  heat  required  for  any  processes  in  your  works  in  w 
children  are  employed  ? 

6.  How  are  the  works  lighted? 

Employment  of  Children. 

* 7.  Do  any  of  the  processes  carried  on  in  your  works  necessarily  require  the  erop  Oj® 
of  very  young  children,  and  why  ? Wlmt  is  the  youngest  age  required  ? • of  a 

8.  Have  any  recent  alterations  in  machinery  rendered  necessary  the  employme 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  children  in  your  works  1 
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Hours  of  Employment. 

0 \Tliat  is  the  usual  number  of  houi-s  each  day  during  which  your  works  are  carried  ou? 

10  IMiat  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  that  your  works,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  any  on®  tl«ring  the  last  year?  j. 

^ II  itwhat  times,  and  under  what  circumstances,  were  the  usual  or  regular  hours  of  work 

t'ou  consider  this,  or  any  excess  beyond  the  regular  hours  of  work,  avoidable?  If 
Botaroidafile,  state  why  not. 

13  il'hat  is  the  g-ren/est  number  of  hours  that  the  same  set  of  children  in  youremploy- 
jnent  have  been  kept  at  work  during  any  one  day  of  the  last  year  ? 

14.  Have  you  at  any  former  time  usually  carried  on  your  works  for  a greater  number  of 

hoars  daily  than  you  do  at  present? 

15  Has  a system  of  relays  or  change  of  hands  in  the  employment  of  children  been  tried  ? 
Ifso,  describe  in  what  manner,  and  how  the  plan  has  answered. 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  pi  obahle  eSects  of  a reduction  of  the  working  hours  of 
diiidren,  and  the  grounds  of  such  opinion? 


Trades  oe 
SHEEmsLD. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 
C.  Sijmong,  Esq. 

Schedule  of 
Queries. 


Yiji/  Work. — (That  is,  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  before  five  o’clock  in  the  morning). 

17,  Do  you  work  at  night;  that  is,  after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  before  five  o’clock  in 
the  momino'?  If  so,  state  for  how  many  hours,  and  under  what  circumstances. 

18.  Have  you  employed  a night  set  of  children  as  well  as  a day  set  ? If  so,  explain  how 
Tou  anange  their  hours  of  work. 

10.  Do  the  same  set  of  hands  work  uniformly  by  night,  or  do  they  change  periodically  with 
the  day  set  ? ^ 

'20.  How  many  times  have  any  of  your  works,  in  which  children  have  been  employed, 
b«n  worked  at  night  during  the  last  year  ? 

21.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  children  who  have  been  employed  at  night-work  at  any 
aie  time  during  the  last  12  months ; and  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  daring  which 
iBV  children  have  been  employed  on  any  one  night  ? 

22.  Would  a prohibition  of  night-work  for  children  effect  you,  and  in  what  way  ? 


Continuous  Processes. 


23,  Do  any  processes  in  your  works  indispensably  require  the  labour  of  children  to  be 
continuous  during  "24  hours ; and  what  are  they? 

24.  If  not  necessarily  continuous  for  the  whole  24  hours,  what  is  the  maximum  of  the  time 
(luring  which  it  is  indispensable  for  such  processes  to  be  continued? 

25  What  are  the  ages  of  the  children  usually  employed  in  such  processes  ? 

Meal~Times. 


26.  What  are  the  times,  allowed  for  meals  during  the  day  7 

27.  Do  all  or  how  many  of  the  persons  employed  at  your  works  leave  them  at  meal-times? 
and  if  not,  state  the  reasons, 

28.  If  you  work  at  night,  is  there  any  and  what  cessation  for  rest  and  meals  ? 

Treatment. 

29.  Have  you  any  system  of  rewards  or  punishments  for  inducing  attention  on  the  part  of 
theciukiren  employed  in  your  works?-  If  so,  state  the  nature  of  them. 

30.  Are  corporal  punishments  indicted  on  any  children  employed  in  your  works ; and,  if 
sc, by  whom? 

81.  Have  you  forbidden  corporal  'punishments,  or  taken  any  steps  for  their  prevention, 
vhenyou  were  informed  of  any  instance  of  their  infliction? 

82.  Have  any  instructions  been  given  by  you  to  your  foremen  or  your  overlooker  with 

rslation  to  the  punishment  of  children  ? State  those  instructions.  If  in  print,  append  a copy 
tothese  returns.  , 

33.  Is  there  a marked  difference  in  skill  and  general  character  between  the  older  hands 
TOO  have  been  employed  in  the  works  from  infancy,  and  those  who  Itave  been  taken  into  sucli 
wployment  at  later  periods? 

_ 34.  Is  there,  in  connexion  with  your  works,  any  school,  reading-room,  lending-library,  or 
ack-fund?  If  so,  state  the  particulars  respecting  each  as  fully  as  you  can. 

35.  If  you  have  any  further  observations  to  make  with  reference  to  the  present  inquiry, 
tEve  the  goodness  to  state  them. 


Sch.No.l. — A.,  Samuel  Cocker  and  Son  ; B.,  manufacture  of  steel, files, wire,  needles,  &c.  Evidence  in 

C.,  83 : D.,  7 ; E.,  22 ; F.,  20  ; G.,  2 ; H.,  0 ; I.,  two  engines  50  horse-  ^epiy  to  Schedule 
- power,  and  one  water-wheel  1 6 horse-power.  , . j “* 

'*•  “•  because  access  is  always  wanted,  and  men  work  near  it. 
in  hours,  out  of  which  two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

10.  Only  the  usual  hours. 

12.  I am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  no  need  of  excessive  attention  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

6.  Bad  to  all  parties.  It  teaching  idleness,  robs  the  parent  of  honest  efforts,  and  if 
ir\  ^o'tld  injure  the  master : rent  and  power  would  be  lost. 

19.  No  night-work.  ^ 

[«]  G 
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24.  Eleven  hours. 

25.  Twelve  to  sixteen  years  employed  in  the  works. 
27.  AU  leave. 


No.  2. — A.,  John  Kenyon  and  Co. ; B.,  manufacture  of  files,  saws,  and  steel-  P cn 
D..  23 ; E.,  51  ; F.,  0 ; G.,  0 ; H.,  0 j I.,  water  70  horses'-power  ’ 

3.  Ovens  are  placed  in  tlie  manufactory  where  required ; but  lie  trade  ijes 
require  the  other  conveniences  mentioned. 

9.  About  12  hours. 

1 0.  Suppose  1 4 hours ; it  is,  however,  optional  with  the  men  and  boys  to  work  »h« 

hours  they  please,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  day. 

11.  During  the  week  usually  colled  " bull  week,’’  which  is  the  one  precea^[»  djjjjj 

mas-day.  ® 

12.  Yes. 

13.  No  children. 

15.  No  children;  relays  of  hands  unnecessary. 

16.  Having  no  children  in  our  manufactories  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply  to 

this  ; as  a general  opinion  we  should  say  the  effect  would  be  favourable. 

26.  Being  piece-work  they  take  their  own  time. 

27.  Tliose  residing  at  a distance  sometimes  bring  their  dinners. 

28.  No  night-worK. 


No.  3.  A.,  Samuel  Laycock  and  Sons;  B.,  manufacture  of  hair-seating  and  curled 
hair;  C.,6;  D.,  74;  E.,  0;  F..  57;  G..  0;  H.,  33;  I.,  hand-locnu, 

and  a tliree  horse-power  engine  for  cleaning  hair. 

7.  Not  necessarily  of  very  young  children ; say  under  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

9.  Twelve  hours ; say  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evenin^tlte 
works  are  open,  but  children  are  not  employed  so  long. 

10:  Should  not  think  more  than, 13  hours;  not  affecting  the  children  employed 
See  No.  13.  • 

13.  Say  in  summer  time  about  10  hours  work  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  winter 
the  average  would  be  about  eight  hours;  but  to  give  the  precise  number  of 
hours  would  be  impossible,  the  children  and  all  employed  being  by  the  piece, 
and  not  by  the  day. 

16.  Do  not  think  a reduction  necessary  of  those  in  our  employ. 

17.  Night-work  not  required, 

26.  One  hour  at  dinner ; but  tlie  work-people  being  employed  and  paid  by  the  piece, 
not  by  the  day  or  hour,  suit  theii*  own  convenience. 

34.  There  is  no  school,  reading-room,  library,  or  established  sick-fund;  bat  it  is  a 

custom  among  the  work-people,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  make  a collection, to 
which  a sum  is  added,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  by  the  jmpne- 
tors,  who  arc  also  subscribers  to  the  infinnary  and  dispensary,  of  which  the 
work-people  have  the  benefit  iu  case  of  need. 

35.  We  would  obscrve'that  the  children  aud  others  in  our  employ  are  by  the  piece, 

which  generally  induces  a regular  attendance  on  their  part,  in  order  to  execote 
such  portion  of  woi’k  as  may  from  day  to  clay  be  given  them  ; also,  that  tbe 
children  from  10  to  13  are  employed  as  assistants  to  those  older,  and  the  nature 
of  their  employment  we  do  not  consider  injurious. 


No.  4. — A.,  Edward  Gilbee  aud  Co. ; B.,  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  table-cutlery; 

C.,32;  D.,1;  E.,24:  F.,  0;  G.,4;  H„0;  L,  four  horses’ steam-power, 
and  five  horses’  water-liower. 

2.  Yes. 

9.  From  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night 
10.  Fifteen  hours.  6 6 6 

13.  Fourteen  hours. 

17.  No. 

26.  Half  an  hour  breakfast,  an  hour  dinner,  and  half  hour  tea. 

27.  Nearly  the  whole  number  leave  the  works,  living  within  half  a mile  of  them. 
83.  All  our  men  have  been  brought  up  to  the  trade,  aud  have  served  apprenticeship 

to  it. 

No- 5. — A.,  James  Moorhouse ; B.,  manufacture  of  penknives;  C-,  27 ; D.,  0 E.i  IS; 
F.,0;  G.,2;  H.,0;  I., no  machinery. 

7.  We  require  no  young  chUdren,  but  take  apprentices  at  14. 

9.  Twelve  hours.  , . 

0.  Our  men  work  by  count  or  piece-work,  and  begin  and  leave  off  work  when  ; 
please;  say  14  or  15  hours.  C a- 

16.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  all  the  Sheffield  trades  children  above  11  ,, 

may  work  nine  hours  each  day  without  injury  to  their  health. 
rooms  they  work  in  are  well  aired,  and  their  work  is  light 
OU8,  except  in  the  steam-grinding  wheels,  and  these  are  imwbolcsome 
stone  grit  aud  the  small  particles  of  steel  tfiat  are  inhaled. 

17.  No, 

26.  Three  hours  each  day  to  the  few  who  work  by  tbe  day. 
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27.  All  leave  at  meal-times. 

30.  Very  seldom,  and  then  by  the  children’s  parents. 

33.  It  requires  seven  years  to  learn  the  penknife  business,  and  that  during  youth; 

as  men  after  tliey  are  21  years  of  age  cannot  learn  to  become  skilM  work-  coUeetedby 

J-  C.  Symons,  Esq. 

No.  6.— A.,  Samuel  Meggitl  j B.,  manufacture  of  bone  buttons ; C.,  6 ; D.,  16j  Evid^ein 

F.,  20;  G.,  2j  II.,  10;  I.,  six  hoi-ses’ steam-power.  Reply  to  Sehrfuie 

2.  Yes.  ' of  Queries. 

3.  Not  required. 

7.  From  9 to  10  years. 

9.  Ten. 

10.  Eleven. 

26.  Two  hours. 

27.  All  leave. 

29.  No. 

No.  7. — A.,  Joseph  Rodgere  and  Sons;  B.,  manufacture  of  cutlery  j C.,  324;  D.,  18; 

E.,  134;  r.,  5;  G.,  13  ; H.,  0;  I.,  16  horaes’  steam-power. 

1.  The  grinders  have  dust-l’ans,  which  are  a great  benefit.  All  other  rooms  can  be 

ventilated  by  opening  windows  when  necessary. 

2.  All  that  is  practicable. 

3.  No. 

5.  No  particular  heat  required. 

6.  Chiefly  by  candles,  partly  by  gas. 

7.  Don’t  require  children  under  13. 

9.  Twelve. 

10.  Fourteen, 

1 1.  Great  demand. 

12.  We  consider  14  hours  sufficaently  long,  under  any  circumstances,  for  men,  and 

much  too  long  for  children. 

14.  No. 

15.  No. 

16.  We  are  of  opinion  that  children  under  13  being  confined  too  many  hours  is  inju- 

rious to  health,  and  that  their  working  hours  might  with  safety  bo  limited. 

17.  No. 

23.  No. 

26.  The  engine  stops  one  hour  for  dinner ; but  the  time  taken  for  meals  is  optional, 

being  all  piece-work. 

27.  Pei-sons  living  at  a distance  bring  their  meals  if  they  think  proper.. 

29.  No. 

30.  We  don’t  know  of  any  corporal  punishments. 

33,  Boys  are  put  apprentice  at  about  13  or  14,  in  order  to  servo  seven  years  to  learn 

their  business ; much  older  boys  would  not  be  so  suitable. 

34.  There  is  a sick-fund,  which  is  managed  by  the  workmen. 

No.  8. — George  Whitham  and  Co.;  B.,  manufacture  of  files,  steel,  screws,  and 
spindles;  C.,  44;  D.,  16;  E.,  2;  F„  10;  G.,  I ; H.,  2 ; I.,  30  horses’ 
steam-power. 

1.  By  means  of  stove-grates. 

2.  All  fenced  ofif. 

3.  Those  who  live  in'  the  neighbourhood  go  home  to  their  meals,  &c.,  and  the 

major  part  employed  reside  near  the  works;  those  who  do  not  have  ample 
opportunity  of  cooking,  wanning,  &c.,  by  the  stoves. 

6.  By  coal  gas,  supplied  by  the  town. 

7.  No ; 14  years  of  t^e. 

9.  From  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening. 

10.  Twelve  hours,  deducting  two  hours  for  jnoals. 

. H.  Quite  avoidable. 

16.  Ten  working  hours  not  too  much.  Evidence,  the  health  of  the  parties  employed 
not  impaired. 

28.  No  work  clone  at  night. 

29.  If  attentive  a little  pocket-money  allowed  them,  and  likeivise  preferment;  if  not 

attentive  no  pocket-money,  and  perhaps  discharged. 

31.  Yes,  quite  forbidden. 

34.  No  school,  no  reading-room,  no  library ; collectioiis  aro  made  when  sick. 


Tsases  or 
SBerFIELD. 

Evidence 
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No.  1.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Leeds,  exa- 
amined  May  7,  at  Leeds. 

Upon  the  whole  the  morals  of  the  juvenile  working  classes  here  are  not  so  bad’ as  I had 
expected,  and  I think  they  are  improving;  the  difference  between  those  employed  in  well  and 
ill  regulated  factories  is  beyond  belief;  tbe  employers  of  children  are  in  genei-al  far  too  5 
negligent  of  their  morals  ; well-conducted  parents  look  at  it  as  a misfortune  when  they  are 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  ill-regulated  factories  ; those  in  the  factories  who  are  not 
under  the  Act  are  the  least  well  behaved ; in  a well-conducted  factory  the  morals  of  the  girb 
are  as  good  as  we  can  well  expect  to  see.  The  two  hours’  education  given,  under  the  Factory 
Act  is  a mere  farce— it  is  totally  inefficient ; they  go  sometimes  to  mere  dame-schools;  ihe  10 
education  is  generally  very  deficient;  it  was  deplorable  when  I first  came  here,  and  the  effects 
still  remain  ; there  are  better  schools  for  the  small  tradesmen  and  belter  class  of  mechanics' 
children,  but  the  lower  body  are  not  reached  at  all ; the  parents  are  utterly  indifferent  about 
education;  they  have  none  themselves,  and  they  don’t  value  it  for  their  children;  not. above 
one-third  can  write,  and  not  half  can  read,  of  the  girls  and  women  of  the  working  classes;  it  15 
is  not  the  dearness,  it  is  not  the  poverty  (although  they  assign  it  as  a cause),  which  prevents 
education;  in  as  many  as  ,^0  or  60  instances  I have  the  fee  myself,  and  nevertheless  tliejliave 
not  attended  regularly.  Gambling  and  Sabbath-breaking  are  prevalent,  but  a great  deal  of 
drunkenness.  Among  the  whole  class  of  mechanics  in  machine-shops,  &c.,  as  contrasted  witli 
labourers  and  factory  workpeople,  there  is  great  desire  for  education  ; we  open  an  evening*  20 
school  four  times  a week  during  the  six  winter  months,  and  70  attend,  and  we  could  have 
more ; most  of  them  make  good  progress ; they  are  chiefly  from  the  machine-shops.  There 
arc  good  means  of  i-ecreation  and  exercise  in  Leeds;  Woodhouse  Moor  is  a great  benefit  to 
the  town.  The  streets,  however,  are  very  badly  drained;  there  are  numbers  of  yards  andcourU 
which  have  no  free  ventilation  ; it  is  not,  however,  very  unhealthy  as  yet  Assistance  might  25 
be  given  with  great  advantage  by  Government  grants  for  schools  adapted  to  the  lower  cia^ 
of  workmen’s  children ; there  are  very  great  distinctions  between  the  different  brandies  of 
labourers ; annual  grants  might  be  given  proportionately  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  children, 
so  03  to  make  the  amount  of  grant  depend  on  tlic  exertions  of  the  master;  tbe  great  point  is 
tills,  to  make  the  salary  of  the  master  depend  on  the  number  of  clultben  he  procures ; grants  30 
might,  however,  advantageously  be  given  for  warming  and  lighting.  Encouragement  might 
be  given  lo  local  libraries  not  confined  to  religious  books ; I have  one  which  I find  very  ben^ 
ficiai;  and  it  is  understood  now  and  much  liked  ; I have,  I believe,  140  famibes  who  subscribe 
la.  a-week;  there  are  upwards  of  500  volumes.  These  ia  no  difficulty  among  the  parents  as 
to  the.  atlendauce  of  tbe  children  of  Dissenters  at  national  schools  ; they  let  them  learn  the  Si 
Catechism  and  Church  doctrines  so  long  as  they  are  aUotoed  to  attend  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship ; I used  to  imagine  that  the  N ational  Society  enforced  attendance  at  church,  and  I 
accordingly  did  so  with  all  those  who  attended  school;  numbers  left  in  consequence;  but 
since  I have  done  otherwise,  and  now  that,  it  is  optional,  there  are  not  20  who  do  not  attend 
the  church  service.  I have  found  the  system  of  catechising  the  childrcn  at  church  at  the  ereu-  41 
ing  sendee  has  answered  my  fondest  expectations ; at  first  mey  could  not  be  got  to  answer,  hut 
eventually  their  minds  appeared  to  expand,  and  they  saw  the  relation  of  one  truth  to  another, 
and  at  the  last  examination  they  surprised  all  by  their  answers.  The  vast  number  of  chihlrea 


employed,  and  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  becoraine  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  child- 

’ ■ ’ ’ tn  fWpimavents.and  b 


ren’s  earnings,  has  a tendency  to  render  them  insubordinate  and  insolent  to  their  parents,  a 
to  do'  many  things  which  they  dare  not  control  their  children  in,  but  which,  under  ot^  cij* 
cumstances,  they  would  have  done  : they  who  have  the  purse  have  the  power,  and  this  juvemle 
independence  increases  as  machinery  supersedes  tho  necessity  of  adult  labour;  I hope  the  time 
will  come  when  men  will  take  lower  wages,  and  do  the  work  themselves.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  schism  in  religious  matters  among  I'aniilies,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  their  peace  and  mi- 
jn'ovement;  mcmbei-s  of  the  same  family  frequently  attend  different  places  of  worship;  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  they  go  about  gadding  and  talking  politics.  Upon  the  whole,  hoivwr, 
the  people  are,  in  spite  of  Chartism,  well  affected  towards^tho  Government,  and,  on  the 
moral,  and  even  religious ; it  is  a misguided  religion  in  many  instances,  but  still  they  areli^"*  b ^ 
under  the  influence  of  a world  to  come. 


To  the  foregoing  evidence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  subsequently  added— 

In  my  statement  made  to  you  the  other  day  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I, 
be  some  misapprehension — I mean  the  degree  of  disinclination  among  the  daily  _ 

send  their  children  to  school.  What  I wished  to  express  was  this — that’so  indiffereJi 
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, on  Uie  subject  that  I have  known  as  many  as  perhaps  50  cases  in  which  the  school-fee  InoM-WonKS 
as  paid,  or  offered  to  he  paid;  many  rejected  the  Boon  sJtogether,  and  others  availed  them-  Machine-Shops;, 
lelvesof  it  for  n very  short  time,  or  were  so  irregular  in  attendance  as  to  be  struck  off.  Leeds. 

■ regard  to  the  moral  state  of  this  part  of  Leeds  I omitted  one  remark  which  I deem  of  Evidence 
. great  importance.  There  is  no  street,  lane,  or  yai-d  in  it  w’hich  is  not  periodically  risked  by  collecteTbv 

^ ladies  without  molestation,  and  without  fear  of  it.  J.  C.  Symons.'^sty. 

= (Signed)  W.  SmcL.UR.  — 

N«.l. 

jVo.  2.  Rev.  J.  Clarke,  assistant-curate  anti  lecturer  at  the  parish  church, 

10  Leeds,  examined  May  7,  1841. 

I have  been  three  years  in  Leeds,  during  which  time  I have  been  constantly  living  among  Ko.  2. 

and  visitinv  the  working  classes.  I think  that  the  morals  of  the  young  persons  and  children 
are  in  a most  wretched  state  in  my  district,  and  that  our  means  are  wholly  inefficient  for 
ffi'tiioff  at  them.  One  evil  Ls,  that  they  become  their  own  masters  at  so  early  an  age.  The 
15  authority  of  the  parent  soon  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  children  are  supporting  the  parent 
rather  than  the  parent  them.  Sabbath-hveakiiig  aud  gambling  exist  to  a great  degree.  All 
the  nei'fbourhood  is  overrun  by  boys  on  a Sunday,  in  their  w'orking  clothes,  without  any 
notion  of  going  to  church.  They  fight  dogs  as  well  as  gamble  ; they  nearly  all  keep  dogs ; 
in  almost  every  house  one  goes  into  there  is  a dog  kept — sometimes  under  tne  bed  j and  kept 
0(3  too  ollen,  whether  the  parents  like  it  or  not,  by  their  children.  As  we  axe  situated,  having 
larger  districts  than  the  parochial  system  contemplates,  its  extension  will  be  tlie  most  efifeclivo 
of  all  remedies.  So  that  a clergyman  should  be  resident  among  the  people  and  not  have  too 
Urge  a district  to  superintend  and  visit  personally,  and  carry  out  the  parochial  system  practi- 
cally. As  regards  education,  when  I came  here  there  were  but  two  small  schools  in  confined 
25  places  belonging  to  the  Church,  for  a populaUon  of  12,000.  I got  a school  built,  Tvhich 
depended  upon  individual  exertion,  and  the  expenses  are  scarcely  yet  paid.  The  parents  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  schools  so  much  as  they  ought  But  one  great  cause  is  the  childreu 
being  their  own  masters;  and  it  depends  on  them  whether  they  choose  to  come  or  not.  To 
some  extent  the  two  hours’  schooling  of  the  factory  children  is  beneficial ; but  the  time  is  loo 
30  short  for  efficient  education ; and  even  these  two  hours  may  bo  subdivided  to  suit  the  manage- 
ment of  a mill ; and  they  come  fagged  and  wearied  sometimes  to  the  school.  After  all,  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  never  come  to  school  or  fall  at  all  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
Church.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Irish  in  the  district,  and  I see  numbers  running  about 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  who  never  go  to  scliool  at  all.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  clothed 
35  in  such  a manner  that  they  could  go.  The  girls  want  education  as  much  or  more- than  the 
boys.  We  cannot  get  the  girls  to  come.  They  go  to  factories,  grow  up,  and  get  married, 
knoring  absolutely  iiotliing  of  the  management  of  a house  or  family.  There  is  groat  profli- 
gaqr  and  ignorance  among  them.  There  aro  many  household  duties  which  they  who  even 
come  to  school  have  to  perform — such  os  nursing,  &c. — which  keep  them  away  from 
40  regular  attendance.  Anotliar  thing  has  tended  to  impede  day-school  education — tiro  parents 
get  Sunday-school  education  for  their  cluldren  for  nothing,  and  are  ajit  to  be  satisfied  with.  it. 

It  is,  however,  far  better  to  have  the  Suuday-school  than  nothing,  which  might  be  the  other 
alternative. 


No.  3.  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  surgeon  and  superintendent  of  factories,  &c., 
■15  examined  May  7,  at  Leeds. 

The  mechanics  in  the  machine-shops  are  the  best  in  point  of  education  and  health,  and 
superior  to  the  factory  children.  The  average  age  at  which  500  workingmen,  belonging  to 
societies,  died  was  37 ; they  were  employed  in  all  kinds  of  operative  workmen ; the  members 
of  societies  have  to  produce  certificates  of  health  when  they  enter.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
50  uiibealthiness  in  Leeds,  bnt  it  arises  fi-om  other  causes  than  that  of  the  occupations ; the  want 
of  drainage  and  ventilation  are  veiy  great  causes  of  disease ; the  Regislrar  here  finds  a gi'eat 
bare  among  children.  I have  made  a table  of  the  deaths  of  174'2  persons 
of  different  trades,  and  I find  that  there  were  708  cases  of  consumption  alone ; they  wero 
^ house  row  without,  being  picked;  and  I find,  moreover,  that  the  cases  brought  before 
5 the  magistrates  are  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  consumption.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
necesaty  for  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Act  as  respects  the  trades  of  Leeds.  The  machinery 
in  machine-shops  is  very  much  exposed ; tho  main  shaft  ought  to  be  boxed  off ; entanglement 
^'ith  It  causes  loss  of  life ; but  not  so  with  the  machinery,  which  merely  nijrs.  Machiae- 
makers  very  rarely  work  very  long— seldom  above  1 1 hours.  I am  not  familiar  with  the 
*i^«h  of  people  employed  in  potteries. 


^0-  4.  Mr.  James  Child,  examined  April  24,  1841,  at  Leeds. 

I am  an  inspector  of  police ; I have  been  in  the  police  service  nearly  nine  years  at  Leeds. 

by  the  working  classes;  there  is  a great 
65  ^ ° “'’“ricenness ; I think  we  are  full  as  bad  as  they  are  at  Manchester  or  Sheffield,  and  1 have 
en  a good  deal  at  Manchester.  Drinking  has  increased  very  much  since  the  beer-shops  be- 
s n.fspocia%  among  tjia  young  people;  lads,  soou  after  the  Beer  Act,  began  to  frequent  these 
uses  who  never  thought  of  it  before ; low  houses  are  opened  in  low  parts  of  the  town  ; there 
dancing  for  the  factory  girls  and  boys,  where  they  pay  a man  to  fiddle  every  Sa- 
often  on  Monday  nights ; I have  seen  children  very  little  higher  than  the  table  at 
6ta  O'"  and  these  Irish  boys  ■will  go  much  earlier ; four  or 

Teniu  go  together,  and  club  together  to  have  a pint;  old  bouses  would  not  allow  such 
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Iron- Works  and  company ; there  are  some  beer-shops  where  there  are  rooms  up  stairs,  and  the  boys  and  d u 
Machine-Shops,  old  people  and  married  of  both  sexes,  go  up  two  by  two,  as  they  can  agree,  to  have  conne^on- 
Leeds.  they  nearly  killed  me,  and  Stubbs,  anotlier  policeman,  in  one  of  these  place,  kept  by  Dav'd 

_T]  Butters,  who  winked  at  the  attack  ; they  broke  my  arm  and  head,  and  they  had  heated  tL 

c^leoied  by  waiting  for  us.  I can  draw  no  JistiuctLon  between  those  employed  in  * 

■J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  factories  and  those  in  inachine-sliops,  &c.;  but  where  they  are  in  places  where  the  boys  and  ^ 

girls  work  together,  there  they  will  bo  worst  in  morels.  There  was  one  woman  who  prostituted 

No.  4.  her  own  daughter  before  she  was  12;  I have  seen  bar  go  up  stairs  with  men  myself  both  be- 

fore and  after  she  was  12  years  old ; the  whole  family  were  Irish ; the  mother  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  the  father  was  transported,  for  base  coin,  for  14  years ; the  girl  h lo 
ou  the  town  now ; very  likely  we  may  see  her  to-night.  I am  sure  that,  generally,  se-iual 
connexion  begins  between  boys  and  girls  at  14  and  15  years  old ; I can  safely  assert  this.  I 
am  sure  that  the  morals  o f the  child-en  and  young  persons  arc  getting  worse ; they  have  beea 
ever  since  the  beer-shops  were  opened;  and  now  they  add  on  premises  to  the  beer-house* 
to  make  tliem  wortli  15f.,  to  meet  the  provision  of  the  law.  j. 

(Signed)  James  Child. 

No.  5.  John  Stubbs,  examined  at  Leeds,  April  24. 

No.  5.  I have  been  in  the  police  force  six  or  seven  years,  and  have  been  frequently  in  the  lodgino- 

houses,  beer-shops,  and  places  where  the  bad  chai-actera  reside.  Since  last  July  I havebea 
employed  in  plain  clothes  in  routing  out  a nest  of  thieves,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  trans-  20 
porting  20,  chiefly  housebreakers.  We  are  constantly  visitiug  these  districts  at  night,  as  well 
as  by  day.  The  younger  portion  of  the  working  classes,  from  ISupto  20or2l,are  the  greatest 
frequeiitere  of  beer-shops.  We  have  a deal  of  girls  on  the  town  younger  than  1 5,  and  bojs 
too,  who  live  by  tliieving.  There  are  half-a-dozen  heer-sliops  where  none  but  young  ones  go 
at  all ; they  support  these  houses.  Some  of  the  girls  will  take  the  beads  and  the  gowns  from 
their  ba<i  to  give  to  the  landlady'  for  drink.  There  is  a great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  these 
classes ; the  elder  portion  are  better,  and  are  less  in  the  iiabit  of  going  to  beer-shops.  Smoking 
has  become  a habit  among  young  lads  owing  to  beev-ahops,  where  they  are  allowed  to  have 
beer  and  drink  on  tlie  premi.ses;  tliey  fill  for  far  younger  boys  at  beer-shops  than  at  the  public- 
hoiises.  You  will  see  a sight  to-night,  when  you  go  witli  us,  you  are  little  aware  of.  At  30 
Sheffield  there  are  perhaps  younger  thieves.  I think  Sheffield  a worse  place,  for  the  siie  of 
the  town.  For  two  years  prior  to  last  March  there  vras  scarcely  a week  but  some  gentleman’s 
house  was  broken,  or  attempted,  in  a circle  of  20  miles  round  here ; but  several  have  been 
transported.  There  is  one  man  of  the  name  of  Glover  who  has  diree  or  four  houses,  and  he 
charges  2d.  a-night  for  each  person  to  sleep  there.  There  will  be  sis  beds  in.  a small  room,  35 
with  just  room  to  pass  by ; and  tlie  stench  i.s  enough  to  fell  one  in  the  rooming.  He  is  quite 
a young  man  ; and  when  a good-looking  girl  conies  ou  the  ti-nrap  he  takes  and  keeps  her  ^ 
his  housekeeper  till  she  gets  into  the  I'amily-wny,  and  then  he  sends  her  off  and  gets  another. 

I have  beard  from  all  parties  tliut  Shdliold  is  u worse  place  than  Leeds. 

No.  6.  Georgo  Cwss,  saperiutendent  of  St.  Peter’s  Natioual  School,  exaimned  40 
April  25,  at  Leeds. 

No.  6.  The  children,  attend  tolerably  well.  Wc  have  them  from  a great  many  various  trades  besides 

factories ; quite  as  many  not  belonging  as  who  do  belong  to  them.  A good  number  are  taught 
in  the  day-schools  who  arc  under  the  Factory  Act.  A clergyman  comes  here  to  give  sernce 
for  the  school.  It  is  required  that  the  tcacliers  sluill  question  the  children  in  what  they  read.  45 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  chilch-en  at  Smulay-schools  form  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  in 
the  town ; they  are  the  best  informed  of  the  working  classes.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing them  at  s<mool  in  fine  weather  ; they  like  to  be  off  in  tlic  Helds  to  walk  about ; and  we  get 
them  easier  in  bad  weather  1 think. 

No.  7.  Mr.  Bargate,  fovemaa  of  the  preparing  department  at  Messis.  M'Lea  50 
and  Marsh’s. 

No,  7.  The  lads  clean,  their  own  lathes  during  meal-times.  It  talces  them  about  a quarter  of  an 

hour  per  day  to  do  it,  and  half  an  hour  on  a Saturday  night.  We  have  had  no  accident  of 
euiy  consequence  for  live  or  six  years ; we  could  not  manage  at  all  if  we  had  to  box  the  belts 
or  machinery.  The  lads  none  of  them  come  till  they  are  14.  The  filers  suffer  a litde  from  55 
asthma,  but  very  few. 

No.  8.  Joseph  Fox,  examined  April  26,  at  Messrs.  M^Lea’s  factory,  Leeds. 

bio-  8-  I have  been  20  yeai'S  in  the  business  of  making  spinning-machinery ; I am  forem^ 

here  of  that  depai-tment ; I never  knew  one  accident  from  tlie  belts  of  the  lathes  during  to 
whole  of  my  experience,  but  the  one  Mr.  Buckston  has  stated,  and  that  was  carelessness  wtn  W 
a back-gearing  lathe.  I don’t  tliink  we  could  box  tlie  belts ; it  could  not  be  done,  nor  is  there 
any  occasion  lor  it.  We  never  take  lads  till  they  are  14.  Generally  men  in  our  trade  nave 
very  good  health ; we  ventilate  well.  I have  never  beon  a foiiuight  off  tny  work  the  wbow 
time.  We  consider  filing  cast-iron  worse  than  wrougbt-ivoti.  It  is  a pernicious  job,  but  men 
who  keep  clear  of  drink  do  well  enough ; and  they  ^lift  from  cast  to  wrought  iron.  The  Ito  ti 
are  chiefly  brought  up  as  filers  or  as  tureers.  Some  do  both,  but  not  many.  Screwing  ffc 
do  with  power,  and  men  only  do  that  work. 

No.  9,  Samuel  Stubbs,  examined  April  26. 

No.  9.  I am  undertaker  of  the  brass-foundry  at  Messrs.  MLea  and  Marsh’s,  Leeds;  it  is  a very 
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unbcalthy  business ; we  employ  but  very  few  lads.  The  yellow  brass  for  furniture  is  the  Iron-Works  a«d 
fforsL  Ours  is  machine-brass;  of  which  copper  is  the  largest  ingredient.  The  zmc  hurts  us  Machinb-Shops» 
most  ■ it  fumes  up  so  much  more  than  the  copper.  We  use  new  copper,  but  old  copper  is  the  X^eds. 

we  seldom  purcliase  any,  hut  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  use  what  is  given  us.  It  “ — 

5 aftWs  us  with  asthma ; we  have  always  a cougli,  and  nothing  removes  it ; and  it  shortens  c^l^tedby 
hfededdedly.  Inever  knew  many  reach 40.  I am  29 .now,  and  have  suffered  a great  deal  j.  c.  Symotw/Esq. 

in  winter  time.  The  lads  don’t  complain  much.  We  work  from  six  to  six,  seldom  more.  ' 

■ffe  have  two  hours  for  meals  out  of  the  12.  No.  9. 

^^o.  10.  James  Merritt,  a^ed  15,  examined  at  the  Kirkstall  Iron  Forge,  near 
10  Leeds,  April  24,  1841 . 

I catch  bars;  I come  at  half-past  five;  I go  away  when  the  furnaces  are  done,  but  not  No.  lo. 

later  than  six.  I have  my  dinner  between  " heats ;”  I have  not  so  much  time  ibr  dinner 
when  there’s  three  furnaces  on ; I find  it  hardish  work ; I work  at  night  every  other  week 
I would  as  lieve  work  at  night  as  day.  We  work  from  six  in  the  evening  till  five  or  half-past 
15  fire  • we  have  meals  at  night  just  the  same  as  day-time.  I have  not  been  to  school  much ; I 
can  read  in  an  easy  book;  I go  to  Methodists'  Sunday-school  and  learn  religion;  I have 
heard  them  tell  about  Jesus  Christ;  I’ve  forgot  it  though.  A man  employs  me,  and  I don’t 
find  the  work  tires  me  much  now.  I’m  not  sleepy  at  night  at  all. 

No.  11.  James  Perkins,  examined  at  Messrs.  Beecroft,  Butler,  and  Co.’s  Iron 
20  Forge,  Kirkstall,  April  24. 

I am  15  yearn  old ; I catch  bars  for  John  Brough,  at  the  rolling-mill ; I don’t  find  it  not  - No,  1 1. 

SKh  very  hard  vrark.  I’ve  been  to  both  day-school  and  Sunday-school;  I can  read  in  the 
Bible,  hut  not  write.  [Knows  Bible  history,  and  answers  intelligenitly.]  Every  other  week  we 
workatmght,  It  tires  me  no  more  to  work  at  night  j but  I am  sleepy  sometimes.  I would 
25  rather  work  by  day.  I am  heartier  and  can  do  better  by  day  than  by  night.  I am  used 
well,  and  most  of  the  hoys  are ; but  they  get  leathered  sometimes  when  they  don’t  do-right 


No.  12.  John  Gelder,  aged  19,  examined  at  Messrs.  Fairbairn’s  Machine  Fac- 
tory, Leeds. 

I have  been  in  these  machine-works  for  six  years,  and  never  saw  an  accident  yet  with  the  No.  12. 
30  lathe-bells,  and  1 do  not  know  that  they  are  dangerous  for  catching.  rWilliam  Wilkinson,  aged 
17,  states  the  same.] 

No.  13.  James  Graham,  aged  21,  examiuecl  April  26. 

I have  been  at  a brass-foundry  for  three  yeare.  It  has  not  affected  me  yet,  but  it  does  many 
who  suffer  from  asthma. 


35  No.  14.  William  Buckle,  aged  37. 

I hare  been  working  20  years  at  a brass-foundry;  it  has  not  injured  me.  I have  known  No.  IJ. 
some  suffer,  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  us.  There  is  great  diTOrence  between  old  brass 
and  new  brass.  I have  known  atoan  who  worked  at  old  brass  from  copperoff  a ship's  bottom, 
and  itwas  not  above  three  or  four  months  after  beginning  to  work  at  it  before  he  vm  dead, 
w He  was,  t believe,  in  good  health  when  he  began  to  work  at  this  brass.  It  was  the  action  'of 
the  salt  on  the  brass ; if  you  wore  to  put  a litUe  salt  in  that  furnace  we  could  not  stay  in  the 
place.  Lads  come  at  14  in  our  business,  pot  before.  The  trade  attacks  the  lungs  certainly, 
but  1 can’t  say  we  die  eaidier  than  others. 

No.  15.  Peter  Fairhairn,  Esq,,  manufacturer  of  spinning  machinery,  examined 
45  April  24,  at  Leeds,  depones — 

We  are  makers  of  macliines  for  spinning  only.  We  employ  a good  many  young  persons ; No.  15. 
|«y  arc  employed  both  in  fitting  up  at  the  vices,  which  consists  chiefly  of  filing  and  screwing, 
here  is  an  equal  amount  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  brass.  I have  wrought  for  eight  or 
5ft  I ” 7?®*^  in  this  and  other  branches  of  the  trade,  and  have  never  found  it  injurious  to  my 
faith,  but  rather  beneficial.  I could  cat  my  victuals  better  when  working  at  iron  than  at 
WMd,  even  when  1 was  almost  stifled  with  the  dust : there  is  a great  deal  of  dust  from  the 
^ung.  Ma^  attend  the  lathes.  The  children  are  decidedly  moie  healthy  than  those  in  the 
tor^.  We  commence  work  at  six,  and  it  is  a rare  case  when  we  continue  longer  than  six 
!-  they  have  two  hours’  meals  out  of  this.  Tliey  come  at  14  usually,  but  very  few 

W We-rardy  have  any  adcidents,  but  it  is  usually  from  neglect  wAen  it  happens. 

J to  venlilation,  and  have  fans  for  the  purpose,  \vhich  also  keep  the  water-closets 
If  4 • V ^ tried  the  experiment  for  six  yeai's  of  working  from  six  till  eight,  but 

better  to  increase  the  number  of  workmen,  and  work  till  six  only;  for  I found  the 

60  summ  ^ tnore  work,  and  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  ourselves : they  get  out  in  the 

cwnl  come  more  refreshed  to  their  work.  1 think  it  bad  both  for  the  work- 

busm  employer  to  work  at  night,  even  where  there  are  relays;  it  is  never  done  m our 

tiadA^  never  work  them  in  relays  at  all.  In  morals,,  they  are  superior  to  most  other 
S I have  given  evidence  to  Mr.  Chadwick  on  this  subject.  There  is  little  whoring  or 
65  rcsTvw^l  ®^^y  of  tkeft  we  have  had  has  been  within  the  last  month.  They  are 

educatd  on  the  whole.  Wc  employ  the  lack  ourselves,  but  they  are  not  mden- 
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Iron- Works  anu  tured ; and  yet,  out  of  from  200  to  300  lads,  wc  do  not  lose  above  20  annually.  It’s  a general 
Machine-Shops,  pi-iiiciple.  I dislike  interference,  except  wlien  very  lon^  hours  of  work  render  it  necessair  t 
Leeds.  restrict  hours  of  child  labour,  and  wliere  the  evil  is  glaring.  This  is  not  the  case  in  ourbu/ 

_ ~T~  ness,  and  1 consider  it  Quite  unnecessaiv  to  interfere  with  it  at  all. 

Evidence  * 

a N'o.  16.  Mr.  Jackson,  jun.,  of  the  firm  of  Fenton,  Murray,  and  Jackson,  5 

manufacturers  of  factory,  marine,  and  locomotive  steam-engines,  spinning  ma.! 

chinery,  hydraulic  presses,  See.,  examined  April  23,  at  Leeds,  depones — 

No.  16.  That  tliey  employ  few  boys  before  they  are  14  years  of  age  in  tlicir  business,  but  several 

above  that  age ; they  are  employed  by  the  masters,  and  paid  hy  them,  and  not  by  the  worii- 

men;  they  are  not  apprenticed.  The  only  exception  is  in  <Jhe  boiler-making  departmeut.  In  Ki 

this,  a man  contracts  to  do  the  whole  work,  and  he  employs  a few  lads  himself.  The  hours  of 
•work  ai-e  59^  per  week;  they  begin  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  leave  oft'  at  six  in  the  eveninv 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  leave  off  at  five  in  the  afternoon  ; two  hours  are  allowed  for 
meals  every  day  out  of  the  twelve  liours  ; these  are  regularly  observed ; one  hour  for  dinner 
and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  tea  each.  Wages  are  veiy  good : they  vary  for  adulij  Ij 
according  to  their  skill,  from  24s.  to  32j.  a-week ; and  the  total  wages  paid  to  men  and  ladj 
^vill  average  between  i/.  and  \l.  Is.  per  week  per  head.  The  lads  are  well  treated,  and  \ht^ 
arc  not  over-worked.  They  have  a great  variety  of  employment:  filing,  fitting,  tumincr. 
a variety  of  jobs.  Some  of  tlie  machinery  might  perhaps  he  boxed  off  more,  but  there  are  so 
few  accidents  it  is  not  requiied.  Tire  only  process  at  all  hurtful  is  that  of  brass-fouiidioo,  2C' 
which  is  supposed  to  emit  a sulphureous  exhalation  occasionally  producing  asthma. 

No.  17.  Mr.  Samson  Ijon^hottom,  foreman  to  Mr.  James  Taylor,  heckle- 
maker,  examined  April  26,  1841. 

No.  17.  The  process  in  which  the  children  are  employed  is  that  of  boring  holes  in  the  brass  stocks 

with  power-lathes,  in  driving  in  the  pins  and  polishing  the  brass  stocks,  or  glazing  and  setting  25 
•the  pins  upright.  It  is  very  light  work ; the  nicest  job  a lad  can  be  put  to ; those  who  come 
to  it  never  like  to  leave  it.  We  have  had  no  accidents  except  one  : a boy  got  caught  in  a bell, 
and  had  his  arm  broken.  We  have  about  12  or  14  lads  now;  they  are  from  9 to  17  years 
old.  Ours  is  the  largest  factory  of  the  sort  in  Iforkahire,  and  there  are  only  two  more  of  any 
size  in  Leeds.  In  all  cases  it  is  very  light  work.  SO 

No.  18.  Mr.  Buckton,  apprentice  to  Messrs.  M‘Lea  and  Marsh,  macliiDe- 
makers,  Leeds,  examined  April  26,  states — 

jg  The  only  serious  accident  we  have  had  within  the  last  two  years  was  that  of  a man  haring 

his  arm  cut  through  in  a small  planing-machine,  by  his  own  negligence,  in  omitting  to  puts 
catch  on,  when  putting  his  work  in.  A lad  also  got  Iris  fingers  between  two  wheels : whea  he  35 
was  moving  the  belt  of  a lathe,  and  put  his  fingers  too  far  in,  they  were  caught  and  crushed 
by  a wheel,  two  months  ago.  Tlie  fingers  were  taken  off  at  the  infirmary.  It  was  a lathe 
witli  gearing  at  the  back. 


No.  19.  Joseph  Palmer,  examined  April  26,  at  Leeds. 

No.  10.  1 am  a hecklc-cU'iver.  I think  I am  going  10.  I have  been  two  years  at  the  trade;  I 

it  very  well,  but  1 don’t  like  to  work  at  mill — it  was  so  dusty.  It  does  not  tire  me  at  nirij. 
I come  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I go  at  half-past  five.  I have  an  hour  at  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  at  brealefast.  I cannot  read.  I have  been  at  Sunday-school,  but  I don’t  always;  I 
go  with-  boat.  My  father  is  a bargeman.  Tlrink  I can  read  Reading  Made  Easy;  but 
nought  else. 


19 


15 


No.  20.  Thomas  Shilling,  examined  same  time. 

No.  20.  i am  nearly  13.  I drill  holes  in  the  heckle-stocks ; it  does  not  tire  me  ; I like  die  w«k 

I never  got  caught  by  the  belt.  We  begin  at  six,  and  leave  off  at  half-past  five;  and  w's 
half  an  hour  for  brenkfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  I go  to  Sunday-school ; I can  read  abib 
I read  in  Reading  Made  ISasy ; they  teach  me  nought  else,  except  religion.  I 
Catechism ; I can  say  it.  [Question,  ''  What  is  your  name  ?” — “ Thomas  Shepherd."  " '*  ° 
gave  you  that  name?" — “ bod.”]  I liave  heard  of  Christ,  but  I don’t  know  what 
for.  I have  been  going  three  years  to  the  Sunday-school,  but  only  sometimes ; it  is  a C 
Sunday-school.  Twice  10  is  20,  but  I don't  know  how  much  3 times  10  makes.  ^ ^ 

know  how  many  months  there  are  in  the  year. 

No.  21.  iSw^efen,  examined  same  time  as  foregoing. 

No.  21.  I am  a driver  of  the  pins  into  the  heckles.  I am  11  years  old.  I like  the  work  ; h « 

hard  at  all.  I Itavo  been  to  both  day  and  Sunday  school;  I go  to  Sunday-school  now. 
can  read  in  the  Bible  and  Testament;  I can  write  a bit.  Sometimes  they  question  gj 
what  we  read  in  the  Bible  at  the  schooL  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
we  are  saved  by  praying  to  God,  Apostles  were  good  people ; John,  and  Matthew,  an 
were  apostles.  1 did  not  know  that  Luke  was  not  an  apostle.  They  had  to 
8 is  56.  There  are  52  weeks  in  the  year.  The  largest  town  in  England  is 
know  whetlier  Scotland  is  a town  or  a country.  My  father  is  a tailor.  I have  three 
they  all  go  to  work,  and  have  all  been  to  a day-achool. 
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Xo.  22.  James  JohUns,  17  years  old,  examined  April  26,  at  Leeds. 

I work  at  Mr.  Fairbaun’s,  machine-maker.  I work  at  the  vice  ; I do  filing  and  fitting  I 
have  been  working  six  years;  I work  first  at  a drilling  machine;  there  is  no  hard  work  iu 
either  one  or  the  other.  We  work  from  six  to  six,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  half  an 
5 ht.ur  for  thnner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  We  have  nothing  to  do  during  this  time ; we  go 
home  sometimes,  and  sometimes  we  stop.  We  have  not  to  clean  the  machinery  ; we  have  half 
an  hour  every  morning,  and  an  hour  every  Saturday,  for  this,  taken  out  of  our  work-hours,  so 
that  we  have  our  raeal-time.s  entire  to  ourselves,  hiling  is  tlie  most  disagreeable  work  we  have 
to  do ; it  does  not  hurt  my  health.  I have  7s-  a-week  clear  I have  been  to  day  and  Simday- 
10  scliool  both.  1 can  write  and  read.  I was  five  or  six  years  at  school.  I have  been  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three  iu  arithmetic.  I have  not  gone  for  half  a year  to  Sunday-schools.  I have 
learnt  Scripture  historj'.  I don't  recollect  what  St.  Paul  was  called  before  he  was  converted. 
I don’t  know  what  apostles  were,  'lliey  only  heard  us  to  read  at  the  Sunday-school,  and  I 
have  not  got  any  of  them  things  off.  i like  my  worlc  very  well.  I never  go  to  beer-houses 
15  when  I have  done  my  work  at  all.  I am  in  a circulating  library,  and  I sometimes  take  a 
book  and  read  to  my  father,  and  sometimes  I take  a walk.  'J'liere  is  a meclianice’  institution, 
I believe,  but  I don’t  go  to  it.  There  is  no  ill  \isage  nor  bad  language  at  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  ; 
and  there  is  2.r.  fief,  fine  for  any  one  that  is  caught  striking.  I believe  onr  business  is  a belter 
one  than  most  others. 

•20  No.  23.  Jiejijamin  Hunter,  aged  16,  examined  same  time  as  the  last  witness. 

I am  at  a vice,  and  file  and  fit.  I file  cast-iron  and  brass  chiefly.  I don’t  find  filing  dis- 
agreeable, and  never  suffer  from  asthma  or  coughing.  I like  my  business  very  much.  I fix 
tbe  brushes  for  the  drawing  machinery,  as  well  as  file.  My  work  does  not  tire  me,  and  I never 
was  tired  with  it;  there  is  no  other  business  I should  like  better.  I am  well  treated,  and  I 
25  don’t  find  the  hours  at  all  too  long.  I have  been  six  years  at  school— at  a private  one  ; 1 
have  been  at  a Methodist  Sunday-school  as  well.  I can  read  and  write,  and  cast  accounts  a 
bit.  They  teach  us  to  read  and  spell  at  the  Sunday-school;  but  they  don’t  teach  us  Bible 
history.  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  but  I don’t  know  where  it  is.  [Spelt  yeld,  grefve, 
percj'eve.]  I have  never  been  ill  since  I have  been  at  work,  and  I have  nothing  to  complain 
30  of.  We  all  work  for  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

No.  24.  James  JRoherts,  examined  at  same  time  as  last  witness. 


I am  nearly  15.  I file  at  a vice  iu  a machine  factory ; I file  cast-iron ; there  is  a good 
deal  of  dust,  but  it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all ; it  does  not  tire  me ; it  never  did,  when  I first 
began.  I like  my  work ; I would  rather  belong  to  it  than  to  any  other  trade.  I have  been  to 
^ a day-school  six  years,  and  to  a Sunday-school.  I can  read  and  write,  and  I luiow  arithmetic 
a bit;  7 times  8 is  56;  8G  pence  is  7s.  2d.  [Spells  well.]  I learn  the  Bible  history  at  a 
Sunday-school.  I don’t  know  who  diswiples  were,  nor  apostles.  I go  to  a Methodist  Sunday- 
sebooL  I don’t  know  where  Christ  was  cimcified.  I don’t  know  which  is  the  largest  town  in 
Euglatid.  I don't  know  which  is  the  largest  county;  I did  not  know  this  was.  I know  of 
40  Ireland ; it  is  joined  on  to  this  country.  I have  4s.  a-week  wages. 

No.  25.  Charles  Brown,  aged  12^,  examined  same  time. 

I work  at  Mr.  Faiibaim's.  1 mind  the  cutting-engine.  I work  the  same  tirxie  as  the 
others.  I clean  the  engine  every  morning  half  an  hour,  and  an  hour  on  Saturday.  My  work 
. does  not  tire  me.  I shill  tbe  belt  of  the  lathe  with  a stick ; it  is  not  much  dangerous ; I never 
^ knew  anybody  who  was  caught  by  the  belts.  I am  sure  the  work  does  not  tire  me  the  least ; 
I like  it  very  much ; 1 would  sooner  do  it  than  do  anything  else.  I have  been  at  a day-school 
fire  years,  at  St.  Peter’s  school— a Methodist  school;  I have  left  it  a year  and  a half.  I can 
write  and  read.  I have  been  to  a Sunday-school.  Does  not  know  the  pence-lable.  There 
are  34  counties  in  England.  London  is  the  largest  town.  This  is  the  largest,  and  Rutland 
Is  the  smallest  county.  They  teach  us  reading  and  spelling  at  the  Sunday-school ; they  ex- 
plain the  Bible  and  Testament  to  us.  Jesus  was  Joseph's  son;  became  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners ; he  died  on  the  cross  ; he  is  in  heaven  now.  Apostles  were  preachers  aeut  from 
God.  I have  3.t.  wages  where  I am. 


No.  26.  Josejih  Shaw,  aged  16,  examined  April  27. 

^ 1 am  a brass-founder  at  Messrs.  M'Lea  and  Marsh’s;  I have  been  at  it  two  years  and 

three  reontha;  I do  notliins  but  job  about;  it  does  not  hurt  me,  though  I smell  tfie  smoke 


the  same  as  tbe  founder.  ~ I begin  at  six,  and  work  till  six ; I have  an  hour  at  dinner,  and 

half  8"  ‘ 5.  t..  , 1 T , ,1  . . J U-  u.. 


f an  hour  at  breakfast  and  tea.  I do  not  know  anybody  who  is  hurt  by  working  in 
foundries.  I.have  been  to  a day-school,  and  I can  read  and  write.  I have  got  a bit  way  in 
I have  been  in  division.  I stop  at  house  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I read  in  the 
"eainH ; I remi  Jn  Bible  and  Testament,  and  such  like.  I don’t  find  my  work  too  hard  for 
1 carry  the  heated  metal  sometimes  in  the  pots. 

No.  27.  Edmund  CMlds,  aged  17,  examined  April  27. 


.1  ^ an  iron-founder  at  Messrs.  M'Lea  and  Mai-sh’s.  I work  the  same  houra- as  the  last 
00  . ..... 


witness.  I don't  find  the  work  too  hard.  I mould  a little,  and  carry  the  metal;  I have  done 
I years.  I have  been  burnt  once : I was  casting,  and  there  was  a hole  in  the  side  of  the 
DOS,  and  it  came  out  and  got  into  my  boot.  It  did  not  hurt  me  much  ; it  laid  me  up  for 
Tee  weeks.  Accidents  happen  only  now  and  then.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  any  lads  work 
loo  long  in  our  business.  I hove  been  to  school.  [Can  read  and  write,  and  knows  arith- 
• ineiicd  I i-^j,  hours  for  meals. 

[ej  H 
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No.  28.  Samuel  JVilkinson,  aged  16,  exainined  same  time  as  last  witnesses 

I work  at  Mr.  M'Lea’s  as  a machiue-uiaker.  I am  a fitter  at  a vice  ; I file,  and  some 
times  drill,  and  screw  by  a screw-plate ; it’s  not  very  hard  work,  for  we  are  not  long  at  it  to 
gather.  I don’t  feel  much  tired  ; I don’t  think  many  are  tired.  I don't  find  the  fifing 
me  at'all,  or  makes  me  cough.  I cannot  read  much.  I have  been  very  little  to  Sundav-schoo!  • 

I g(>  to  a night -.school,  and  stop  from  halt-past  seven  to  nine.  I read  the  Testament’  I don’t  ^ 
know  why  Christ  died.. or  who  apo3tlo.s  were,  or  where  Christ  died;  I have  not  been  lauriit 
Those  who  attend  the  lathes  have  to  clean  them  at  five  o’clock,  and  on  Saturdays,  larri 
quite  content  with  my  trade.  We  gel  only  5j.  now;  when  t am  17  I shall  get  6*.  The  bow 
are  all  paid  according  to  their  age.  They  have  3j.  till  15;  then  4^.  till  they  are  16;  and  tn 
5j.  till  they  are  17.  ’1C 

No.  29-  Josiah  IVhitihey,  16  years  old,  examined  at  same  time. 

I am  at  a fiuting-machino  at  Mr.  M'Lea’s ; I have  worked  at  a lathe ; ttU  the  work  I do  is 
easy,  and  I have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I can  read  and  write.  I would  as  lievc  do  filing 
as  anything  else.  j- 

No.  30.  Mr.  Kltnony  of  the  linn  of  Laird,  Kitson,  & Co.,  locomotive  machine- 
makers,  examined  April  30. 

But  few  children  are  employed  in  this  trade;  the  work  generally  requires  not  only  more 
labour,  but  greater  inlellect  Uiaii  others.  We  aiu  endeavouring  to  improve  their  education. 
We  take  a pmniura  of  10/.  from  each  boy.  and  we  find  we  have  a great  many  applications.  20 
Our  men’s  wages  vary  from  I4s.  to  30.'‘. ; 14s.  are  ihe  ordinary  day-labourers ; the  mechanics 
have  from  24.v.  to  30j.  These  and  lads’  wages  together  will  a\-Qrage  about  16s.  or  I7.t.  a-week, 
where  spinning  machinery  alone  Is  made,  and  which,  owing  to  having  a great  quantitv  of  th? 
work  merely  repetition  of  the  same  process,  more  boys  are  employed!  Where  engines  alone 
are  made,  higher  wages  are  paid;  the  average  would  be  23.v.,  lads  and  men.  The  proportion  25 
of  men  is  greater,  and  they  are  paid  higher.  There  are  unions,  but  the  unions  are  not  the 
cause  of  ttie  price,  because  we  are  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  remunerate  superior 
skill,  which  we  must  have.  Wages  would  be  just  as  high  now  without  unions;  the  effects  of 
tinions  have  died  away.  Mechanics’  institutes  have  decidedly  tended  to  improve  the  workmen, 
inasmuch  as  they  teach  elementary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  which  always  renders  them  30 
better  workmen;  hut  they  are  not  appreciated.  The  mechanics  themselves  had  a jealous 
reeling,  and  wished  al  one  time  to  monopolise  their  own  instruction,  to  keep  wages  up : this  is 
dying  away.  We  find  a great  encouragement  given  to  lads,  by  workmen  on  our  own  premises, 
to  induce  Oienn  to  become  members  of  mechanics’  institutions.  W e have  perhaps,  at  the  Leeds 
Meclmnics’  Institution,  the  best,  scientific  library  in  Yorkshire.  The  best  educated  and  most  35 
intelligent  men  wc  always  find  have  been  the  first  to  leave  trades’  unions,  and  (o  apprecialo 
thoir  general  inutility.  Trades'  iiuinns  arc  never  of  any  effect,  except  when  the  supply  of 
labour  is  less  than  the  dcmaml;  and  then  wo  sliould  be  always  glad  to  give  high  wages  with- 
out ilie  unions,  Thoro  becomes  a competition  among  the  masters  in  that  case  to  obtain  Innds, 
and  wo  arc  eitliei-  forced  to  give  good  wages  or  lose  a valuable  hand.  I do  not  think  that  ia  40 
l.'ad  tiim-s  unions  are  able  to  keep  price.s  up;  wo  arc  now  getting  Inmds  for  a general  averas? 
of  2.V.  less  tlian  wc  could  do  three  yeiirs  ago.  Wages  have  fallen  12  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
union,  with  ttn  ; and  with  machiue-miilcora  fully  more.  The  men  wanted  to  force  themacliiiH’- 
makers  to  what  was  unreasonable,  but  they  completely  beat  them.  The  working  classes  an 
very  far  from  being  sufficiently  educated  iu  Leeds.  The  morals  of  the  people  of  Leeds  are,  I 4j 
think,  considerably  above  the  usual  standard.  I have  taken  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  think  tins  decidedly. 


PoTi-BniEs,  &c.  PoTTERrES,  &C. 

No.  31.  WiUiam  Naylor^  examined  April  29,  at  Leeds. 

' I am  going  of  18.  I have  been  at  work  in  this  pottery  four  years.  I turned  the  50 
when  I first  came ; 1 make  balls.  I come  at  six,  and  sometimes  we  go  away  a bit  before  and 
sometimes  a bit  after — never  sooner;  I never  stop  much  later.  We  have  a whole  hour  for 
dinner,  and  never  do  work,  any  work  at  all,  we  stop  the  whole  time;  and  also  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.  I am  sometimes  tired,  but  not  always.  I go  to  bed  sometimes  directly,  and  some- 
Times  I go  to  play,  but  not  often,  when  I get  home,  I go  to  school  on  Sund^s.  I can  tel! 
my  letfere.  I don’t  know  whose  son  Jesus  Christ  was.  I can  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

No.  32.  JosJiua  Senior,  examined  at  same  place  as  former  witne^. 

No.  32.  ^ about  12j.  I hug  off  dishes ; I carry  plates  and  dishes  into  the  stoves  ; I also  wedg*. 

clay ; I wedge  it  often  sometimes  twice  and  sometimes  three  times ; sometimes  I do  it,  and  som^ 
times  the  men  I work  for ; it  tires  me  to  wedge  more  than  to  hug  dishes.  I have  done  this  ffo 
for  five  years,  but  did  not  wedge  so  much  then  as  now.  1 como  at  six,  sometimes  at  tw«ty  m • 
nutespast,  and  sometimes  later  on  Mondays;  but  I have  to  clean  the  places  up  on  ^ 
mornings.  I stop  sometimes  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  three-quarters.  I work 
dinner  sometimes,  I think  most  days  a quarter  of  an  hour.  I am  very  near  half  ^ ® gj 
Wedging  clay.  I go  away  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  about.  T have  20  or  25  minutes  crf  ^ 
for  breakfast.  W o have  half  an  hour  sometimes  when  he  isn’t  here.  My  master  sto^ 

on  Monday  about  three  times  a month.  I wedge  clay  those  days  ready  for  Tues  ay. 

Then  I have  less  work  next  day  for  it.  I have  8j.  6d.  a-week.  The  running  iuto  the 
docs  not  hurt  me  so  much  as  clay-wedging ; clay-wedging  tires  my  back  and  arms. 
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wasoff  work  owing  to  being  poorly.  I like  tny  work.  I would  rather  work  here  than  at  a 
mill,  they  are  so  close.  I have  heard  them  say  that  mills  are  close.  1 have  freedom  to  get 
out  into  the  yai-d  to  fetch  water  sometimes  here.  I have  been  to  Sunday-schools  ; I have  been 
sit  Sunday-schools  since  I was  seven  years.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  David.  The  man  who 
. jeaches  me  tells  me  to  say  my  prayers;  1 do  sometimes.  There  are  Ten  Commandments  ; 
God  gave  them.  Christ  was  cruciiied,  and  died  to  save  us.  I can  read  in  the  Testament  and 
Bible,  and  can  write  a little. 

No.  33.  Sarah  Butterfield,  aged  I4it-  years  (from  the  workhouse  of  Hunslet 
township,  employed  at  the  Leeds  Pottery  to  prevent  their  being  idle  there). 

10  I am  a taker  off  and  bailer.  I come  at  six  and  leave  at  eight  at  night.  My  work  tires  me 
sometimes,  but  not  always.  I have  2j.  6d.  wages.  I go  to  Sunday-school ; I read  in  Testa- 
ment. [This  child  is  scarcely  sane.] 

No.  34.  Stephen  Chappell  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Pottery,  examined 
April  29. 

]5  I believe  that  I am  the  largest  producer  of  earthenware  out  of  Staffordshire.  A number  of 
the  children  are  not  employed  by  me  who  work  at  my  pottery  ; the  workmen  being  paid  by 
the  dozen  get  assistance  trom  whom  they  like,  and  I cannot  fill  the  tabular  terms  up  as  respects 
such  children;  they  are  continually  ciiauging.  The  children  arc  under  the  control  of  the 
men.  Thelinurs  of  work  are  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  and  from  seven  to  seven  in  winter. 
OQ  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner  are  allowed  for  meals,  guided  by  a bell; 
they  take  tea  without  any  such  notice.  The  people  all  are  alloived  to  work  until  eight  in  the 
erening  in  summer,  and  in  case  of  emergency;  and  the  men  can  work  the  children  if  they 
please  till  eight,  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  unusual  to  work  them  even 
till  seven  ; muy  exceed  it  perhaps  for  two  niontbs  in  the  year.  It  is  decidedly  not  usual  for 
05  the  men  to  encroach  on  the  meal-times  of  the  children  for  wedging.  The  boys  who  run  moulds 
do  not.  I should  think,  wedge  half  the  time ; it  is  heavy  work ; we  cannot  interfere ; it  must 
be  (lone.  A boy  ought  to  be  12  before  he  wedges.  Turning  the  wheel  for  the  thrower  is  also 
limy  work.  The  children  in  general  do  not  get  more  work  here  than  is  good  for  their  health. 
It  is  an  open  business,  and  they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air;  there  is  no  ill  health  among  them. 
30  The  heat  of  the  stoves  is  considerable.  Experience  shows  no  prejudicial  effect  011  the  cliild- 
ren  from  running  into  the  stoves.  The  boys  employed  in  the  glazing  department  do  not 
suffer  as  they  used  ; it  is  not  a healthy  business,  hut  much  more  so  than  it  used  to  be  when 
arsenical  glazes,  and  composed  in  a great  measure  of  oxide  of  lead,  were  employed.  Same  of 
the  small  potters  use  glazes  mainly  made  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  U very  prejudicial  to  health. 
35  They  use  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead ; we  use,  as  a general  glaze,  from  15  to  20  }jer  cent, 
ofit,  and  in  coarser  glazes  a litile^more.  1 object  to  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  because, 
first,  I cannot  see  the  right  of  interfering  with  property  in  that  way.  The  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness requim  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  weather.  In  frofit,  for  instance,  we  have  to 
stop;  and  in  summer  we  naturally  wish  to  avail  oui-selves  of  the  season.  The  worki>eople 
40  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers  were  they  prevented  from  making  im  lost  time.  The  work- 
people, but  not  the  children,  are  obliged  to  pome  in  at  night  and  o,n  Sundays  to  keep  the  ware 
in  order.  It  would  half  ruin  the  trade  to  prevent  children  under  13  from  woiking  more  than  8 
hours  a-day ; and  we  could  not  manage  relays,  it  would  be  impracticable. 

(Signed)  Stephen  Chappel. 

^ No.  35.  George  Kar,  aged  lOf,  examined  April  29,  at  Petty’s  Pottery, 
Leeds. 


I began  to  work  two  years  ago.  I hug  off ; I run  into  the  stoves ; I have  to  run;  it  tires 
me  sometimes.  I wedge  sometimes.  I work  for  my  father;  it  makes  me  very  hot  sometimes, 
when  they  keep  a good  fire ; I'd  rather  hug  off  than  wedge ; wedging  tires  me  most ; I am  very 
50  at  night  sometimes.  I come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  go  away  at  six  at  night;  I stop 
ball  an  hour  away  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner ; I always  have  the  time  for  dinner.  I 
read  in  Reading  made  Easy.  I learn  the  Catechism  sometimes.  Most  of  the  boys  wedge 
sometimes. 


No.  36.  Sarah  Thompson,  aged.  examined  some  time. 

55  I cutpapers  at  printing-shop ; I have  been  a year  at  it.  I come  at  six  o’clock  iu  the  morn- 
ing and  go  away  at  six;  I have  half  an  hour  at  breakfast-time  and  an  hour  at  dinner;  I 
dml  do  any  work  during  the  time;  I have  to  clean  the  shop  in  the  morning,  and  coals  to  get  in. 
. work  I do.  I nave  half-a-crown  a week.  It  does  not  tire  my  arras  at  all ; it  doesn’t 

tire  me  at  all  at  night.  I go  to  Sunday-school ; I learn  the  Testament  fshe  answers  fairly] : 
60  1 cannot  write. 


No.  37.  John  Hill,  aged  9i,  examined  same  time. 

wheel  for  John  Smith.  I have  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6rf.  a-week.  It  don’t  tire  me 
Diuch ; it  8 nice  easy  work ; I like  it  very  much : I should  not  like  to  leave  it.  I begin  at  six 
0 dock,  and  leave  off  at  six  at  night ; I have  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 
[\m^^  °°  never  do  anything  else.  I go  to  Sunday-school;  I read  the  Bible. 

« Thomas  Bradshaw,  eeneral  manager  of  Messrs.  Petty  and 

fi>ons  Pottery,  examined  April  29. 

1 beg  to  8tatep^-ai|t^i|jiaab©fi:lti^t6ori,bAa*en’WiiBsers«nidb^^lSnit9i:ifiyfl^fffbt9?i^f)fg^^'slhft)i 
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Potteries,  &c.,  men  will  sometimes  set  the  hoys  to  work  ; but  they  do  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  em 
Leeds.  ployere,  who  do  not  pay  the  wages  of  these  boys.  I believe  that  some  men  are  more  unfeelin? 

■; — than  others,  and  make  boys  wedge  larger  wedmn^s  than  others.  It  b no  doubt  that  it  is  hari 

cSwcte^bv  it  distresses  every  sinew  about  them.  If  there  is  anything  wants  stopping  itisthe  boys 

J C-  Symons,  'Esq.  clay  ; but  it  is  not  the  masters  who  oi-der  it  j it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mat  ’ 

' The  master  employs  the  wlieel-tumcrs  for  the  throwers  and  the  takers  off  for  the  throwetj  ^ 

No.  3S.  here  ; the  glaze-boy  and  the  boy  for  the  ovens,  and  all  the^  rest,  arc,  generally  speakber 

employed  by  the  men.  The  man  in  the  painting  department  pays  the  women  who  transfer 
and  they  pay  the  children. 

No,  39.  JVilllam  Roihery,  examined  at  Mr.  S.  Tuyler’s  Pottery,  April  30  in 
1841,  at  Leeds. 

No.  39.  I don’t  know  how  old  I am  [about  111.  I come  at  six  in  the  morning;  I come  on 

Monday  the  same  time  as  other  clays;  I go  away  sometimes  at  seven  and  sometimes  at  half- 
past. 1 stop  at  half-past  eight  for  half  an  hour  at  breaklast,  and  at  12an  hour;  I never netloe 
i-lay  at  dinner,  but  I take  plates  off  sometimes  at  dinner  time.  It  takes  me  ten  minute,  and'’l  Ij 
do  it  sometimes  only ; perhaps  three  times  a-wcek.  I wedge  every  day,  except  when  there  is 
not  clay,  and  that  is  not  often.  I like  hugging  off  better  than  wedging  clay  ; I am  two  hours 
wedging  clay  ; it  tires  me  in  my  arms.  1 have  been  here  two  years  since,  and  have  wedged 
clay  the  whole  time ; but  I did  not  wedge  sc  much  at  first.  I am  not  tired  when  I have  doot 
I play  after  my  work  is  over.  I like  going  into  tlie  stove.  I was  poorly  for  three  weeks  once.  20 
I hai  e plenty  to  eat,  and  meat  every  day.  I stand  an  hour  a-day,  and  have  nought  to  do  dim 
uhile  and  another.  I have  been  at  Sunday-school ; I go  now  to  a Church  Sunday-school 
I can  read  a bit  [On  being  shown  a printed  M he  first  said  that  it  was  P and  then  K.] 
Christ  died  to  save  sinners.  I don't  know  what  sinners  mean.  I think  it  means  good  men. 

No.  40.  Benjamin  Bullough,  aged  40,  examined  at  Petty’s  Pottery,  April 29.  25 

No.  40.  The  glaze  hurts  me  now  sometimes,  but  nothing  like  what  it  was  formerly.  If  I had 

worked  a month  at  a time  I should  have  been  down  altogether.  The  boys  don’t  suffer  as  they 
did.  We  are  reckoned  to  work  from  six  to  six.  1 have  been  a dipper  20  years;  it  does  not 
hurt  a mail  to  work  12  hours  now  so  much  as  it  did  six  hours  before.  The  boy  only  takes  it 
when  it  is  dry.  30 

No.  41.  James  Fieldhouse,  examined  at  Leeds,  April  28. 

No.  41.'  I am  a thrower;  tlie  children  wc  employ  are  generally  called  bailers.  It  requires  more 

strength  than  soma  jobs  in  pottery.  This  boy  is  13,  and  has  been  a taker  off  for  a year.  They 
are  generally  older  than  this  one.  His  wages  were  5.v.  3d.  last  week,  and  5s.  5(L  the  week 
before.  T hey  begin  at  a litlle  after  si.x,  except  Monday,  when  they  b^iu  at  nine.  Vi  e don't  So 
always  work  llie  same  time,  but  six  o’clock  is  the  avonige,  and  on  Saturdays  till  a little  past 
four.  We  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  liour  for  dinner,  and  wc  have  drinking  with- 
out. a fixed  lime.  Both  children  and  men  have  the  whole  time  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner. 

If  the  boys  were  ill-treated  wc  should  have  a job  to  get  them.  They  would  soon  run  to  either 
masters  or  parents  if  we  were  to  ill-use  them.  Boys  are  not  too  tired  to  go  to  eveniug-school,  40 
but  they  neglect  it  ihcrasclves. 

No.  42.  Josiah  Taylor,  potter’s-boy,  examined  at  same  time. 

No.  42.  1 am  going  1.1 ; I came  from  the  workhouse  ; I don’t  know  how  long  I have  been  here.  I 

come  at  ax  in  the  morning  and  leave  sometimes  at  eight  and  sometimes  at  six,  and  1 go  at  six 
when  tlie  bell  rings,  unless  there  is  something  more  to  do.  I have  to  turn  this  wheel  and  to  4j 
wedge.  It  doesn't  tire  me.  [This  child  appeared  half-witted,  and  looked  pale  and  weak.] 

No.  43.  Mrs.  Lambert,  examined  April  30.- 

No.  43.  I matron  of  the  workhouse  of  Hunslet,  Leeds ; Josiali  Taylor  and  Sarah  Butterfield  m 

both  children  of  ibis  worktiouse,  and  I think  neither  of  them  suffer  from  their  work ; I thiuk  ^ 
they  would  be  no  more  healthy  if  they  stopped  at  home.  Tliey  come  home  generally  betww  50 
seven  and  eight ; but  they  are  not  certain  in  their  time  of  reluming,  and  they  may  be  playing 
in  the  road  as  they  return  from  the  pottery.  They  have  their  dinner  here,  and  take  their  break- 
fast with  them.  We  have  four  children  at  Mr.  Cbappel’s  pottery. 

No.  44.  A witness  who  wished  his  name  vvithheld,  examined  at  Leeds,  May  7. 

No.  44.  ^ years  of  age;  by  trade  a pot-printer,  which  1 have  followed  33  years.  ^ 

from  six  to  six,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  by  piece-work.  We  have,  1 should  think, 20  cmldren 
under  13;  some  cut  papers  for  printers,  some  turn  jiggere  and  “running  moulds.’’  T'bU  is  tbe 
hardest  work  there  is  for  children  in  potting,  as  the  men  make  them  jvedge  clay  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  [the  men]  often  make  them  wedge  clay  for  them  during  meal- 
hours,  to  have  it  ready  when  they  return  from  dinner.  Some  of  tho  men  have'  no  conscience  WJ 
with  their  children;  they  often  work  these  children  till  eight  or  nine  at  night.  “ I ® 

this,  as  I am  time-keeper  and  live  i»  the  lodge ; they  have,  when  late,  to  pass  through  my 
house.  Ay  they  work  them  poor  little  thii^s  till  they  can  hardly  w^k.”  The  dipp'^'g. 
much  improved ; it  is  not  half  so  bad  as  it  was  when  I was  a lad.  The  master  does  not  ^ 
his  bands  to  work  long  hours,  but  the  children  are  under  the  men.  I do  not  think  anyhwy 
suffers  particularly  in  potting,  except  dippers,  the  wedgers,  and  mould-runners  [carrierso 
the  stove,  &c.],  who  are  much  exposed  to  “heals  and  keris,”  or  have  to  wedge  clay  between 

No.  45.  "Peter  Dean,  of  TTunslet  Hall,  near  Leeds,  examined  May  7. 

No.  40.  I am  by  trade  a “ sagger-maker”  [articles  to  bum  pots  in}.  I am  47  years  of  age ! 
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to  ffork  in  a pottery  when  eight  years  of  age  as  a jobbing  hand  ; has  worked  20  years  at 
Leeds  old  pottery  [now  Chappel’s],  but  leH;  three  years  ago.  Thinks  there  might  be  10 
children,  under  13  years  of  age,  employed  in  that  establishment,  employed  in  carrying  oPT 
and  assitting  in  printing.  The.sc  work  various  hours ; sometimes  they  come  at  seven  or  eight, 

' and  Slav  tilf  five  in  the  evening,  but  never  lonpr.  None  at  this  age  employed  in  " wedging," 
or  in  ''"turning  throws.”  Thinks  there  maybe  15  young  persons  between  13  and  I8;°thcse 
aic  principally  employed  in  " turning  the  lathesand  wheelsj”  some  in  wedging  clay,  some  in 
Jippn*'.  The  men  generally  wedge  clay,  but  the  boys  frequently  assist  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
oBtt.  "Thinks  children  suffer  most  in  potteries  from  “stove-work.”  Persons  employed  in  the 
Ifi  sloTrt,  both  adults  and  children,  generally  drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  which,  ho 
bfliev«,  does  them  much  harm,  as  they  often  suffer  from  coughs  and  colds.  They  generally 
have  a pale,  and  haggard  appearance.  Those  persons  between  13  and  18  generallv  work  from 
six  A.M-  <0  seven  P.M.,  giving  two  hours  for  meals.  Have  six  children,  who  have  all  worked  in 
“ factories”  [mills]  and  potteries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  stove-work,  would  much  rather  they 
jg  worked  in  potteries  than  mills. 

No.  46.  Mr.  J.  Bovjer,  glass  and  bottle  manufacturer,  Leeds,  examined 
May  7.  1841. 

lathe  manufacture  of  bottles  the  men  and  lads  work  seldom  above  12  hours.  These  are  not  re- 
gular hours.  Sometimes  they  work  day,  and  sometimes  night,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  They 
JO  work  only  five  days  in  the  week;  the  lads  work  with  the  men.  The  work  is  not  hard,  but  they  are 
exposedto  a very  great  heat  momentarily ; sometimes  I should  think  300® ; this  is  for  a moment 
andiiot  more.  They  have  very  good  health  ; they  come  at  about  14  years  old  j they  have  good 
wages,  and  are  employed  by  ourselves.  In  the  flint-glass  works  they  work  by  shifts  or 
"moves”  from  one  o’clock  to  seven,  and  from  seven  to  one  again.  They  begin  at  seven  o’clock 
3!)  on  Monday  morning  and  keep  on  till  Thursday  night,  not  rarely  muefi  after  that.  The 
youngest  we  have  is  14  ; they  never  exceed  the  six  horns;  they  .can  do  more  by  30  per  cent, 
with  these  moves  for  six  hours  each,  than  by  working  12  hours  at  a time.  Some  go  to  bod 
twice  a day.  It  is  warm  work,  but  not  particularly  hard.  We  employ  no  females  at  all.  In 
the  glass-cutting  we  employ  only  one  young  man,  and  he  is  18  or  1 9 years  of  age.  The  boys 
3U  inim  flint-glass  factory  have  to  put  glasses  into  the  annealing  furnace  and  to  take  out,  but  have 
not  to  blow  glass.  They  begin  to  try  their  hands  sometimes,  however,  at  15,  but  are  not  bound 
to  do  it.  They  waste  our  metal  by  so  doing.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  very  high.  The 
glass-bottle  adult  blowers  have  from  22j.  to  24s.  per  wc^,  and  their  over-work  will  average 
nearly  15e.  besides;  making  nearly  2/.  a-week  for  five  days’  work.  Flint-glass  blowers  cam 
:}5  from  2is,  to  30a.,  and  their  over-work  will  average  also  15a.  per  week. 


Stuff-Dyers. 

No.  47.  Tliomai-  TViUington  George,  Esq.,  examined  April  26,  1841,  at 
Leeds,  depones — 

I am  a stuff-dyer.  We  have  from  80  to  120  hands,  varying  with  the  work ; and  out  of 
■‘0  these  we  employ  only  from  18  to  25  young  persons,  and  not  above  one  or  two  under  13.  I bo- 
beve  there  are  no  dyers  in  Leeds  who  employ  more  children;  I think  there  are  no  more  exten- 
sive dye-houses  than  ours  in  Leeds.  The  work  the  lads  do  is  light : it  consists  in  *•  cuttliiig,” 
which  is  putting  the  pieces  of  stuff  up  in  foils;  in  “pulling  pieces  out,”  which  is  spreading 
and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere  on  paved  floors ; in  the  drying  machine  they  guide  the 
^ pieces  as  they  pass  over  rollers  worked  by  power;  the  lads  in  the  cropping  chamber  also  guide 
pieces  similarly  over  the  rollers.  None  of  this  is  hard  work,  unless  continued  too  long.  Our 
iisual  hours  are  from  six  to  six,  with  two  hours  for  meals  ; sometimes  we  exceed  them  and  work 
till  ten  iu  three  or  four  summer  months,  but  never  hardly  longer ; our  trade  is  very  fluctuating, 
and  we  cannot  always  confine  it  to  the  same  hours.  “ The  copperasing”  is  the  most  un- 
dO  healthy  part,  but  IF  it  materially  huifts  the  health  of  any  lad  we  change  him  to  some  other  em- 
ployment; the  sulphuric  acid  is  what  hurts  them,  but  many  do  not  suffer  at  all ; it  hurts  them 
rarely;  it  is  a wet  employment,  and  this  is  what  partly  disagrees  with  some  of  them. 
Ineir  moral  conduct  is  very  fair.  The  lads  are  nearly  alt  paid  by  us,  and  trader  our  control. 

No.  48.  2'homas  Rohson,  aged  10  years. 

30  I am  a teer-boy  at  Messrs.  Rogers's  printing-house.  I come  at  six  in  the  morning  and  go 
night;  I go  to  dinner  at  twelve  and  come  back  at  one;  we  don’t  stop  again 
till  six,  when  we  have  done;  we  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  I leer;  it  does  not 
tire  me  much ; I like  it  weE  enough.  I have  been  at  a day-school ; I go  to  Suuday-school. 

1 can  i-ead  and  write. 

*^*^^*”  TVray,  43  years  old,  woollen-printer,  examined  at  liceds 

I have  been  32  years  in  the  business.  I began  as  a tcei-boy ; ,I  am  foreman  to  Mr.  James 
ogers.  I don’t  think  that  there  is  anything  injurious  in  the  work  teer-boys  do ; it  is  not 
arcl  n ork ; they  do  not  keep  straight  on,  but  are  constantly  stopping  for  colours  or  for  fresh 
patterns.  They  begin  usually  at  six  and  work  till  six,  with  an  hour  and  a half  for  meals ; but 
is  mining,  for  iustance,  they  did  not  begin  till  between  nine  and  ten.  The  teer-boys  have 
0 i^h  the  blocks;  they  get  wet,  and  I dare  say  they  wiE'get  cold  sometimes,  they  are  so 

fSrary^D^glmatio: 
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Stltf-Dtkrs,  half-]5ast  sir  or  near  seven;  they  stop  priuling  at  six,  but  they  wash  the  blocks  aften*  j 
Lkbbs.  generally ; sometimes,  when  very  busy,  we  have  a boy  on  purpose  to  wiish  blocks,  who  d 

_T^  aoihing  else.  Generally  speaking  they  have  good  health;  there  is  nothing  hurtful  in  ^ 

collated  by  workshop  but  discharging  the  colour  from  the  blue  and  green  cloth  by  ironing  over  the  nit^ 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.  with  a hot  iron.  I have  heaid  a lad  say  that  it  has  hurt  him,  and  he*comnlains  of  - 


. Symons,  Esq.  ^^id  with  a hot  iron.  I have  heaid  a lad  say  that  it  has  hurt  him,  and  he  complains  of  - 

sick  headache  j hut  others  do  not  at  all.  I never  was  hurt  by  it  myself ; I used  to  be  constam  ^ 

No.  49.  at  it  at  one  time;  they  seldom  keep  on  at  it  above  10  hours  ; they  will  not  begin  so  early  at 
ironing  as  the  leer -boys,  but  they  sometimes  work  longer;  when  very  busy  we  have  perbaw 
worked  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  I think  it  would  be  itijurious  to  be  restrictedbv^ 


re^lation-s  of  the  Factory  Act  as  to  time  and  age,  because  the  boys  would  have  to  be  more  li 
strictly  kept  to  their  work;  but  I should  not  object  to  the  provisions  for  education.  I don’t  ” 
think  they  are  properly  educated  now.  VVe  don’t  allow  swearing  or  bad  lanouage  ll* 
master  employs  the  boys.  The  usual  age  for  a leer-boy  to  begin  is  between  nfne  and  tea 
We  have  seat  home  some  who  were  brought  younger. 


No.  50.  Joseph  Robinson,  jun.,  of  the  linn  of  William  Robinson  and  Co.,  Jj 
exaiuiued  April  27, 1841,  at  Leeds. 


I am  a woollen-printer.  Children  begin  generally  about  10  yearaold  to  be  teer-boys.  Webeein 
•tsixamlleaveoffat  si.\;  they  havehalfan  hour  at  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  bout 


for  tea ; they  don’t  always  leave  off  exactly  at  one  time ; they  will  wait  .sometimes  till  they  hate 
finished  a tublr-lenglh  or  a piece,  hut  they  always  take  this  time  for  meals,  except  that  the  30 
boys  clean  the  blocks,  which  will  take  about  five  minutes  ; but  alter  six  iu  the  evening  the?  are 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  more  washing  blocks  ; in  the  summer  lime  they  may  work  an'houf 
later,  perhaps  three  weeks  during  the  year;  We  tried  the  experiment  once  of  working  1C  bouts 
a-day,  but  we  found  that  they  fell  off  in  speed  so  much  in  work  after  three  weeks  that  we  lost 
by  it;  we  paid  the  men  5.t.  a-day  at  that  time  for  12  hours,  and  6rf.  an  hour  for  the  extra  23 
four  hours;  they  lost  speed  till  they  did  less  work  in  16  hours  than  they  had  previously  done 
in  the  12.  The  teer-boys  don’t  do  hard  work  ; they  have  to  be  on  their  legs  all  the  day;  it  is 
very  rare  that  they  sit  any;  they  can  move  about  a good  deal,  for  when  the  table-lenuth  is 
finished  they  have  to  help  lo  shift  the  piece  over  the  table  ; they  never  seem  to  be  tired;  they 
play,  and  are  hearty.  We  must  bare  a good  heat  iu  the  loum  where  the  printing  is  done— wbat  30 
we  consider  summer-heat ; we  do  not  regulate  it  by  thermometer;  the  colour  requires  drying  very 
quick  ; it  evaporates  tlie  acids  and  stitfeus  the  thickening,  and  renders  them  capable  of  beiog 
removed  for  the  next  operation  of  steaming.  It  is  true  that  the  boys  go,  out  of  the  room  thus 
heated  and  wash  blocks  in  the  open  air;  and  they  are  careless  and  often  get-lheir  feet  wet  at 
the  cisterns  ofwater  where  they  wash  the  blocks  ; we  don't  find  that  they  catch  cold;  it  is  a 35 
mailer  of  surprise  to  us  they  do  not ; they  run  about  generally  without  their  shoes,  and  so  do 
the  men,  but  they  are  generally  very  healthy — surjirisiuoly  so.  The  children  know  litileelse 
but  what  they  are  taught  at  Smiday-scliooLs.  I don’t  think  if  die  regulations  of  the  Factory 
Act  were  extended  to  us  that  we  should  have  any  difficulty  in  obt  aining  boys  of  13  years  old. 
We  sliould  object  to  being  limited  to  12  hours  on  all  occasions,  because  we  should  not  be  able  40 
to  finish  orders  which  we  are  now  alilo  to  finush  by  working  six  hours  longer  in  tbe  week ; h is 
but  seldom  that  wc  should  require  to  do  so,  and  this  is  a rea.son  wliy  we  should  have  the  privi- 


lege of  dohig.so.  1 think  that  a groat  deal  of  tiiodifllculty  iu  teaching  children  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  is  tliat  when  they  come  they  have  many  of  them  to  learn  common  decency  of  manners, 
and  I his  takes  up  a good  deal  of  time ; and  I think,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  that  a good  deal  more  45 
might  be  done  il'  tliorc  ivas  less  extemporaneous  speaking  and  more  iiiterrogalion  of  the  cluld- 
ren  in  dissenting  schools. 


No.  51.  Joseph  Southwood,  12yeari5  old,  examined  April  27,  at  Leeds. 

I am  a tecr-boy  at  Mr.  Robinson's.  I becan  to  work  about  a year  ago.  I was  in  a cloth- 


I am  a tecr-boy  at  Mr.  Robinson's.  I began  to  work  about  a year  ago.  I was  in  a clota- 
factory  about  a year  ; I like  being  here  best.  I coma  in  ihe  morning  at  six,  and  go  a'vay  at 
six;  1 stop  away  an  hour  to  dinner.  I have  to  wash  blocks  about  three  times  a-day^ome- 


times  six  times  a-day,  hut  not  often.  I get  ray  feet  wet  often;  my  shoes  and  stockings  ^ 
always  on ; I get  them  wet,  and  go  back  to  work  with  them  so ; sometimes  catch  cold  with 
it,  but  not  much.  The  room  is  too  hot  sometimes.  I am  tired  at  night  1 read  when  I go 


'“j  Mini  luiimiig  up  auu  uowu  stairs,  auu  auuui-.  ^ o . 

It  takes  me  about  five  minutes  lo  wash  the  blocks  in  the  evening,  after  I have  done  work.  l 
have  been  two  years  and  a half  ai  u day-school,  and  I go  now  to  a Sunday-school.  I can  read  ^ 
in  the  Testament  and  Bible.  I can  say  the  Church  Caiccbism. 

[Being  examined  in  the  Catechism,  this  child  showed  he  understood  it,  and  also  ^ 
of  the  Scripture.  Ou  being  a«ked  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved,  he  said,  “ I believe  m God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son;  and  when  they  ask  us,  ' Who  made  tbo  woidd  ?’  yve  hare  got  to  say 

'God.’"],  ^ 

No.  52.  Mr.  Joshua  Metcalfe,  examined  April  22,  at  Leeds,  of  the  firm  ® 
Metcalfe  and  Son,  wool-dyers. 


They  have  no  young  persons  or  children  in  their  own  employment,  and  believes  j 


none  employed  by  any  wool- dyers,  and  believes  there  are  but  few  who  are  employ®d  in  stn 
dye-houses,  and  Relieves  none  have  so  many  as  six  employed  in  the  trade  itself. 

No.  53.  Joshua  Hurst,  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Holroyd,  stuff-dyer. 

No- 63.  They  have  but  about  half  a dozen  young  persons  employed  at  all,  and  thinks  few  young 
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rersonsare  employed  in  dye-works;  the  work  is  too  heavy.  The  young  pei-sons  do  jobs,  turn  Stopp-Dvers, 
mnehes,  cutting  a few  pieces,  and  begin  to  work  at  the  vessels  at  16.  The  hours  are  from  six  Leeds. 
m ami  two  hours’  meals  included ; but  in  winter  they  do  not  work  so  long.  The  lads  ;ire  _ "T — 
cot  orer-worked.  At  first  there  is  little  more  done  lhan  attending  to  pieces.  collecled'by 

3 No.  54.  11  years  old,  examined  at  Leeds,  April  27.  J.  C.  Symons,  E»i. 

I work  as  a teer-boy  at  Mr.  Robinson’s.  My  work  tires  me  much  sometimes.  I don’t  No.  54. 
often  work  after  six  in  the  evening;  it  is  standing  tires  me;  it  tires  my  arras  too.  1 wash 
blocks  for  the  men  I teer  for ; I generally  wash  three  blocks ; I alwajn?  get  wet ; my  feet  thoiu- 
selres  get  wet,  and  I go  back  with  ray  wet  shoes  on  to  work ; I don’t  wear  stockings ; some- 
lO  limes  I «^o  bavefooied.  Sometimes  the  men  leather  us ; they  don’t  leather  us  much  though. 

I JO  to  s'cliool  on  Sundays.  I can  n*ad  in  the  Testament.  St.  Paul  was  Saul ; he  was  a saint 
and  an  apostle ; he  was  a teacher  of  Christ’s.  I have  been  in  long  division ; 20  pence  is  2 
shilling-  Scotland  is  joined  to  England,  and  Ireland  is  not.  I don’t  know  whal  they  call  the 
capiwftown  of  France  or  England. 


13  No.  55.  Robert  Craven,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Leeds,  depones — 

In  a dense  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  like  such  as  exists  in  this  borough,  it.  is  e.x-  No.  55. 
tevnely  difficult,  nav,  I fear  impracticable,  to  obtain  anything  like  a correct  statistical  account 
of  the  moral,  physical,  and  social  condition  of  the  great  mass.  That  there  is  a much  greater 
aoouni  of  moral  degradation  and  physical  sufferiiig  amongst  the  working  classes  tTian  is- 
30  generally  believed  to  exist,  I am  satisfied.  My  professional  experience  as  a general  practi- 
tioner in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  more  particularly  as  town-surgeon,  and  e.xtensive  practice 
ss  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Factories  Regulation  Act,  have  given  me  opportunities  of 
ucertaining  this  fact  to  an  extent  which  few  possess.  Often  in  cotiversatiou  with  intelligent' 
and  well-informed  persons,  who,  from  serving  in  corporate  and  jTarochial  offices,  think  they 
25  bare  a n’o'ht  to  form  an  opinion,  I find  a woeful  ignorance,  or  an  evident  wish  to  deceive  them- 
selves, as  to  the  real  state  of  the  lotver  classes.  They  would  wish  it  better,  and  therefore  try 
to  believe  it  is. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  in  this  township  a great  amount  of  physical  suffering,  arising 
from  a very  laudable  moral  feeling — a spirit  of  praiseworthy  pride,  which  induces  many  to  bear 
30  barddiips  and  severe  deprivations  rather  than  submit  to  further  moral  degradation.  I will 
cite  a case  in  illustration. 

J.  W.  is  a man  48  or  50  j'ears  of  age,  with  a wife  and  eight  children,  well-educated,  and- 
has  always  been  a sober,  honest,  and  iuclustrions  man.  His  father  was  tite  junior  partner  in 
one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  Yorkshire,  the  seuior  partners  of  which  both  retired  from 
So  business,  some  yeai'S  ago,  wealthy,  and  both  of  thepi  have  sons  now  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
allied  to  noble  families.  After  the  secession  of  tho  senior  partners,  the  house,  from  severe 
losses,  failed ; and  this  mun  and  his  brothers  compelled  to  manual  labour  for  a subsistence. 

He  is  now,  by  the  depression  in  trade,  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  parish  tor  relief.  The  reply  of  the  Board  is,  “ You  must  go  to  the  stone-heap.”  This  the 
■W  man  declines  to  do,  for  the  following  reasons : — First,  because  the  stouoheap  U " a place  of 
punishment  for  being  poor,” — an  useless  consumption  of  his  labour.  The  stone-heap  loses  this 
lowDship  300L  per  annum  : it  cost  300L  per  yeai-  more  for  stones,  rent,  and  superiiitendeniM' 
salaries,  than  is  realised  for  the  stones  when  broken  and  sold,  giving  all  the  labour  of  breaking 
_ for  nothing.  He  says  it  is  the  same  punishment  as  that  of  transported  felons,  and  he  will 
15  star\-e  before  he  will  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a convicted  felon.  Secondly,  because  the 
stone-heap  generally  is  the  punishment  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  who  either  will  not  work 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  familii-s,  or  arc  of  such  bad  characters  nobody  will  give  them  em- 
pkyment.  And,  thirdly,  because  his  own  charaeier  and  prospects  will  suffer  by  his  being 
associated  with  such  men. 

This  is  one  of  many  such  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  There  is  also,  in 
large  and  dcnsely-populated  districts  like  this,  a vast  amount  of  suffering  endured,  in  times  like 
the  present,  rather  than  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

luse  the  terms  "moral  degradation”  and  " physical  suffering"  in  these  remarks,  rather 
than  the  more  common  parlance,  " crime  ” and  “ destitution  because,  in  the  one  case,  the 
trord  crime  ” is  generally  used  with  the  idea  of  consecutive  punishment,  without  considering 
the  real  cause,  or  the  palliatives ; or,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  beautifully  expresses  it,  " Those  who 
have  been  bred  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  whom  the  breath  of  heaven  has  never  visited  too  roughly, 
whose  minds  have  been  guarded,  from  their  earliest  years,  even  ioith  more  cure  than  tlteir 
60  competent  to  judge  of  the  temptations  to  which  the  youth  of  tho  lower  ranks 

. J'*®  ®ay  be  exposed.”  On  the  other  hand,  a great  deal  of  misery  accompanies  poverty, 
unfortunate  parties  bearing  its  being  rendered  " destitute." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  religious  and  moral  education  are  the  most  effectual  remedies  for 
tMral  degradation  of  all  kinds  in  our  species,  but  in  order  that  these  may  be  rendered 
wcuial,  it  is  necessary  tliat  thb  individual  should  be  prepared  physically  for  its  reception, 
e preparation  is  Ihe  principal  province  of  the  legislature,  and  I can  conceive  no  liigher 
than  the  performance  of  this  pi-climinary  duly.  The  legislalor  and 
^ philanthropist  can  improve  the  physical  condition,  and  thus  prepare  the  mind  Tor  religious 
moral  advancement ; but  it  is  foolisbnres  to  setup  a hign  moral  standard  withdut  at 
“ft  {l  providing  that  degree  of  physical  comfort  which  is  essential  to  the  permauent  • 

< velopment  of  moral  feelings,  powerful  enough  to  inQuence  habitual  conduct  and  check 
^Qsuiil  appetites.  The  early  age  at  which  young  persons  of  both  sexes  indulge  in  sexual 
Mcourse  in  our  large  spinning  aslablishments  is  a.'sfonishing. 
fintal  development  is  very  greatly  dependent  on  physical  organisation  — development  of 
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Stuff-Dye«s,  the  intellectual  anti  moral  facnllies.  Insufficiency  oF  food,  clothing,  or  domestic  re  • 

Leeds.  ’ monfa  ofany  kind,  which  retards  or  prevents  perfect  organization,  in  the  one  case  procluces^'^^t 
- — minds  and  a low  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  in  the  other  very  frequently  epilepsy 

sequent  idiotcy.  Precocity  of  ptiysical  development  is  in  this  town  a commoa  cause  of  m*^i 
J.  C° Symons,' ’Em.  especially  in  females.  Children  are  sent  to  the  mills  at  10  years  of  acre  to  wo  k ' 

' ' at  an  employment  requiring  no  exercise,  and  consequently  little  development  of  the°tnenlal^  ^ 

No.  50.  moral  faculties,  in  a healcHl  atmosphere,  and  under  circumstances  highly  condvidve  to 

sical  development,  provided  they  are  well  fed  and  are  constitutiotially  able  to  hear  this  eLt^' 
stimulation.  The  result  of  these  circumstances  is  great  precocity  of  generative  capabilitie- 
many  are  women — have  the  organs  of  generation  fully  developed— at  14  and  15  years,  and  > K 
much  greater  number  than  in  any  other  class  in  this  country  at  1*2  or  13.  I have  knenm  a 
factory  girl  whom  I refused  a certificate  of  being  13  years  oV  age,  and  who  actually  was  not 
13,  but  whose  generative  development  was  that  of  a girl  IG  or  17.  get  married  the  day  follow- 
ing  my  refusal. 

This  high  state  of  physical  development,  with  corresponding  deficiency  of  moral  culture  V 
renders  great  numbers  of  these  girls  an  easy  prey  to  the  frequently  indulged,  and  conse^ 
qucntly  powerful,  lusts  of  overlookers;  many  married  men  I have  known  guilty  of  tbis,clerts 
or  others  in  authority  over  them. 

Now,  though  there  may  be  produced  by  these  circumstances  great  precocity  of  develop, 
ment,  and  consi*qiient.ly  animal  desire  with  deficient  moral  restraint,  still  there  is  deficieDt 
power  of  procreation,  which  I believe  to  be  caused  either  by  frequent'  early  indulgence  or  by  ' 
disease.  Where  I meet  with  one  case  of  bastardy  in  factory  girls,  I meet  with  10  of  foul 
disease,  or  disease  of  the  organs  of  generation,  the  result  of  premature  indulgence. 

These,  though  hitherto  little  remarked  upon,  I consider  the  most'eommou  evils  of  the  fac- 
tory system.  The  direct  physical  evils  of  factory  labour  arc  as  nothing  in  comparisou  to  the  2i 
ultimate  moral  degradation  induced  by  it. 

The  most  common  direct  physical  evils  of  the  factory  system  are  from  the  same  causes.  If 
children  are  confined  long  hours  in  a temperature  and  atmosphere  highly  conducive  to  physical 
development,  at  employment  requiring  little  or  no  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  badly  fed,  and  not  sufficiently  clothed  when  they  come  out  of  the  mills,  they  are  3t' 
rendered  an  easy  and  frequent  prey  to  disease.  A paper  like  this  will  not  afford  space  for  goini» 
into  particulars  of  these  physical  evils  at  great  length,  but  I will  shortly  allude  to  the  principal 

First,  then,  in  flax -mills,  to  begin  with  the  first  process,  hackling  or  flax-dressing — this  istrf 
two  kinds,  by  band  and  by  machinery.  The  first  kind  is  by  iar  the  most  injurious.  Boys 
are  employed  at  it  from  14  and  upwards.  What  renders  it  ^lecnliarly  hurtful  is,  in  the  fir.<t 
placo,  the  atmosphere  being  perpetually  loaded  with  dust,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which 
induces  disease  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  and  not  unfrequcntly  (especially  where  there  is  any 
hereditary  predisposition  to  it)  consumption.  The  adult  labourers  in  this  occupation  nearly 
all  die,  before  they  are  50  or  55  years  of  age.  of  bronchial  affections  or  phthisis.  And  in  the 
next  place  tltey  nearly  all  work  with  one  hand,  which  produces  curvature  of  the  spine,  agiving  4(l 
way  of  the  knee-joints,  and  sometimes  hip-joint  disease.  In  nine  cases  of  ten  curvature  of  the 
spine  produces  disease  of  heart  or  large  blood-vessols,  and  then  no  one  can  say  what  mbchid 
will  not  follow.  In  this  class  (hand-haoklers)  curvature  of  the  sptno  is  very  common,  and  very 
fatal. 

Hands  employed  in  flax-dressing  by  machinery  arc,  a very  great  number  of  them,  short-  45 
lime  children  of  both  sexes.  They  suffer  most  from  the  dust,  which  is  thickest  in  this  process 
ofany,  unless  it  be  the  tow-carding  department,  in  which  the  hands  employed  are  principally 
young  women.  All  these  suffer  much  from  affections  of  the  cliest,  and  frequently  die  of  con- 
sumption. Tlis  younger  ones  also  suffer  frpquenlly  from  an  affection  of  the  glottis,  which  I 
believe  to  be  peculiar  to  young  children  employed  in  the  dustjy  rooms  of  flax-milla  "Ihe  next  JU 
most  hurtful  employment  in  flax-mills  is  the  next  pi-ocoss,  which  is  called  line  spreading.  It 
consists  in  spreading  the  lino  on  a creeping  strap,  and  as  generally  the  hands  prefer  wnrkiw 
with  the  right  hand,  the  perpetual  dragging  011  one  side  produces  curvature  of  the  spine,  with 
its  multifarious  and  fatal  results.  This  the  master  of  one  of  the  mills  I attend  has  effectually  _ 
remedied  in  his  new  mill  recently  built ; he  has  liad  at  my  suggestion  most  of  his  raadunes  33 
of  this  kind  made  double,  so  that  they  require  a person  at  ench  side,  and  by  requiring  them  to 
cliange  aides  every  day,  botli  hands  are  used  alternately.  The  " preparing-rooins"  are  rather 
dusty,  but  of  a moderate  temperature,  and  the  kind  of  work  is  not  injurious.  The  spiown?* 
rooms  are  of  a high  temperarure,  and  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapour.  The  greatest  evils 
resulting  from  this  employment  are  consequent  on  the  children  going  from  an  atmosphw 
full  of  steam,  at  a temperature  of  80®  Fahrenheit,  and  frequently  with  their  garments  wet  with 
the  water  that  flies  off  from  the  bobbins,  all  below  the  middle,  to  that  of  the  external  atmi> 
sphere,  to  the  cold  or  chill.of  the  evening,  imperfectly  dad.  There  is  a very  common  and 
very  injurious  habit  amongst  the  females  in  the  mills  here,  of  wearing  thick  handkercluete  or  ^ 
their  shawls  on  their  heads  to  protect  their  hair  ; every  humane  master  and  overlooker  ougW 
to  prevent  it  Another  evil  of  factory  labour,  and  which  applies  to  mills  of  all  sorts,  b long 
standingerect  without  anyrest  for  the  musclfes  of  the  legs  and  back.  It  often  produces  disease 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  and  interosseous  ligaments  of  the  spine,  which,  in  the  course 
time,  affects  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  also.  yO 

In  silk  and  woreted  spinning-mills  the  only  injurious  causes  are  long  standing  and  exposuw 
. to  extremes  of  temperature  ; in  these,  though  rooms  are  required  to  be  very  warm,  ® j 
steam,  and  consequently  they  are  not  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  artisans.  'Vc 
manufacturing  mills  are  less  in  jurious,  still  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  heated  to  ^ 
temperature  than  is  desirable  for  the  comforts  of  the  persons  employed  in  them,  ah  .5 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  by  the  amended  Factories  Regulation  Act. 
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The  evils  in  the  woollen-mills  are  exposure  to  wet--col(l  water,  and  handling  cold  wet  cloth  Stufp-Dtebs, 
jn  the  fulling  and  raising  or  gigging  department— which  is  a frequent  cause  of  rheumatism  l.tEDS. 

and  colds,  inducing  serious  bronchial  affections,  and  affections  of  the  cheat,  and  indigestion,  or  

disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  from  pressure  in  leaning  over  the  Lewis  or  cutting-machines 
5 in  the  dressing  department.  The  spinning,  carding,  and  slubhing  departments,  in  which  j 

toube  children  are  employed,  are  not  injurious  if  not  too  long  continued.  ' ‘ ’ ^ 

^ Of  cotton-milL«  I have  no  experience.  No.  so. 

Dying  we  generally  consider,  on  the  whole,  not  an  uuheallhful  employment ; pressing  and 
anging  is ; many  pressers  and  singers  die  young  of  consumption  from  the  great  and  sudden 
10  Tariations  of  temperature  they  are  exposed  to.  They  perspire  very  much,  and  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  water  or  ale  when  heated.  They  were  formerly  very  great  ale-drinkers,  as 
wey  erroneously  considered  it  necessary  to  their  employment,  but  now,  either  fromhaving  dis- 
covered their  error,  or  being  less  able  to  purchase  it,  having  less  wages,  they  do  not  drink  so 

jpijch they  still,  however,  drink  large  quantities  of  water. 

15  Potting  I consider  rather  an  tinhealthy  occupation,  the  throwers  suffer  much  from  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  caused,  I think,  by  leaning  over  their  lathes  and  pressing  the  moulds 
against  their  stomachs.  Dippers  suffer,  as  you  well  know,  from  pabters’-colic,  and  the  kiln 
and  stove  men  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  In  this  business  the  children  suffer  far 
the  most,  except  the  dippers;  they  are  employed  in  turning  the  lathes  and  carrying  the  moulds 
20  from  the  thrower  to  the  stove.  This  constant  and  severe  exercise  (for  young  children,  and 
they  work  at  it  sometimes  as  young  as  eight  or  nine  years  of  age)  for  both  their  arms  and  legs 
makes  them  frequent  subjects  of  diseased  joints,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

The  men  who  employ  them  ako  frequently  set  them  to  wedge  clay  (a  very  laborious  employ- 
ment, at  which  no  females  except  adults,  and  no  boys  under  16,  should  ever  he  employed) 

25  while  the  moulds  are  drying  in  the  stoves,  and  during  their  (the  men’s)  meal-times,  'I’hcy 
also  frequently  work  them  very  long  hours,  and  while  they  are  so  tired  that  their  legs  wiU 
scarcely  carry  them  to  their  homes.  The  dippers  suffer  much  from  colic,  but  it  might  all  be  pre- 
vented by  cleanliness  as  I have  proved  by  experiment  that  lead  is  never  injurious  except 
when  taken  into  iha  stomach ; it  is  not  absorbed  by  tbe  skin  except  on  an  abradra  surface. 

30  Maekineskops.^Thtvc  is  nothing  which  is  particularly  injurious  here  except  the  brass.- 
founding  and  tJie  dry-grinding,  of  which  there  is  very  little,  they  seldom  or  never  work  long 
.hoiiis. 

Glass-houses  employ  children  to  carry  off  the  articles  blown  from  the  furnace  to  the  ovens 
they  work  irregularly,  night  and  day,  but  I do  not  know  whether  they  ever  work  children  both 
35  shifts.  The  blowers  themselves  suffer  much,  and  many  die  young  from  disease  Or  premature 


iliej-ios. — There  area  many  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  collieries  at  a very 
arduous  employment,  called,  technically,  *'  putting  or  “ hurrying.”  These  children,  fmm 


These  children,  from 

their  great  musctilar  exertion  in  a stooping  position,  are  frequently  rendered  permanently 
^ crooked  and  crippled ; many  of  them  also  suffer  from  bronchial  affections.  The  adults  suffer 
much  from  asthma  and  a peculiar  kind  of  lumbago.  When  I was  professionally  connected 
with  collieries  (ten  years  ago)  they  (the  children)  were  frequently  worked  long  hours  j they  ge- 
neratly  in  this  neighbourhood  work  longer  hours  than  the  men,  as  they  have  to  hurry  or  put 
all  the  coals  the  men  get  in  a day  to  the  shaft  before  leaving ; and  this  work  is  generally  along 
45  drifts  varying,  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ; I have  seen  some,  in  some 
parts  of  (heir  course,  even  less.  They  often  suffer  from  spin^  disease,  diseased  joints,  and, 
where  the  drifts  are  very  Wet,  from  rneumatism.  I’ve  seen  many  young  suffer  from  rheuma- 
tism when  employed  in  wet  pits.  The  moral  condition  of  colliers  is  bad.  1 should  think  there 
is  not  any  employment  in  Britain,  certainly  not  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  employs  ho  many 
50  persons  so  deficient  in  education.  Socially  considered  they  are  generally  pretty  comfortable, 
and,  as  they  reside  principally  in  the  country  or  suburban  districts,  there  is  not  so  much  im» 
morality  amongst  them  as  we  might  expect  to  find  from  their  state  of  extreme  ignorance.  They 
read  little  or  none,  and,  from  their  slight  communication  with  the  world,  seem  to  think  of  little 
else  than  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  working.  In  this  neighbourhood  they  cam  fair 
55  wages,  .and  are  comfortable  in  their  homes.  In  tnoir  sports  they  are  rude,  and  often  brutal; 
tliere  are  a many  cock-fighters  and  some  dog-fighters  amongst  tnem  ; ami  when  they  do  get 
drunk,  which  is  not  often  or  regularly,  they  fight  hard  with  each  other.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  gardens,  and  ate  small  amateur  florists.  They  are  exceedingly  simple  in 

their  tastes  and  manners.  They  are  very  seldom  convicted  of  crimes,  though  to  hear  them 
60  talk  there  is  a many  petty  thefts  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  collieries;  the 
most  serious  are  robbing  a garden  of  a cabbage,  or  a fat  chicken  or  two  from  a hen-roost.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  live  in  houses  without  locks,  bolts,  or  bars  to  the  doors,  or,  at 
least,  never  to  use  them  except  when  the  whole  family  are  from  homo.  They  will  often  leave 
their  houses  with  nothing  but  “ a catch  ” to  tbe  sneck  of  the  door,  which  can  be  raised  by  a 
65  piece  of  string  passed  through  the  door  at  the  comer  of  a pannel. 

(Signed)  Robkrt  Craven. 


PoTTEiUEs,  Dye-houses,  Caed-Setting,  and  Iron-Works,  not  in  Leeds. 
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No.  56.  William  Hawley,  agent  for  Mrs.  Hawley,  proprietor  of  Rawmarsli 
Tottery,  examined  March  1,  depones — 


' POTTERItS,  &c., 
NOT  IN  Lceos. 


Children  very  seldom  come  to  work  in  the  potteries  till  they  are  eight  years  old,  but  in 
large  potteries  th^  will  go  at  six  or  seven.  The  hours  they  work  will  usually  run  about  lOJ 

I 
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per  day,  exclusive  of  meal-^imes— except  when  there  is  a great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  th 
they  sometimes  Work  till  eight  or  nine  at.  night.  Witness  never  knew  any  children  who 
too  much  work,  for  their  health.  They  never  complain  of  being  tired  at  night,  bi\t  play  ^ 
make  plenty  of  noise  after  their  work  is  done.  The  clipper  is  paid  by  the  transferrer,  alihou^ 
the  h-ansfen-er  herself  is  often  under  18  years  of  age-  The  transferrer  is  paid  by  the  mast™ 
Those  who  work  the  treddle  and  lathe,  and  those  wtio  turn  the  wheel  for  the  thrower,  are  cS  ^ 
by  the  master;  the  throwers  and  attendants,  and  those  who  attend  in  the  glazino  departi^t 
are  paid  by  the  master  abo.  He  never  knew  any  children  who  received  injury  1)y  thg  rfa*)n» 
of  the  pote,  though  he  has  known  men  who  have  put  their  hands  into  the  liquid  lead  hurtbv 
it.  Very  few  of  tnose  who  are  under  18  years  old  do  this  kind  of  work.  ^ ^ 

They  are  pretty  vrell  off  as  to  the  morals  of  the  children  here;  but  it  may  not  be  4e  ^ 
cEso  where  there  are  undertakers,  who  contract  to  do  the  whole  work.  In  that  case  morals 
may  not  bo  so  good.  The  children  here  may  get  an  educadon  if  they  like.  Most  of  them 
can  read,  but  not  many  can  write. 

It  would  be  very  bard  to  the  parents  if  they  could  not  employ  their  children  under  U i- 
years  old  in  the  easy  work  which  they  do.  Deponent  would  object  to  any  such  limitatioo  * 
of  the  ago.  There  are  no  evening-schools,  but  if  mere  were  any  the  children  would  not  be  too 
tired  to  go. 

No.  57.  Hannah  Dutton,  ^22  yeixrs  of  age,  examined  March  1,  at  Rawmarsh 
Pottery.  2, 

I began  to  work  in  the  potteiy  when  I was  12  years  old.  1 was  employed  in  runmng  ujouids 
and  taking  them  into  and  out  of  the  hot  stoves.  We  were  rather  more  than  halPof  the^oletime 
we  worked  in  the  stove.  We  went  at  six  in  a rooming,  and  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  left  work  at  six  in  the  evening.  Working  in  the  stove  hurt  me  a 
great  deal ; it  was  very  hot,  and  hurtful  to  my  health ; I was  never  well  after  I first  began  25 
working  in  the  pottery ; it  made  me  feel  very  sick  and  fainty ; I was  sick  in  the  morning,  and 
it  took  my  appetite  away;  1 was  very  delicate  then  ; some  stand  It  better  than  others;  but  I 
think  that,  in  general,  every  one  suffers  more  or  less.  Afterwards  I went  to  help  the  man  who 
was  glazing,  and  had  to  take  the  pots  from  him  and  put  them  on  a board  when  they  were  quite 
wet.  Then  we  had  to  rub  the  glaze  off  the  bottoms  after  they  were  baked  once  and  brfore  30 
they  were  put  into  the  sagurs,  whi^  makes  a great  dust  so  that  we  could  hardly  see  ourselves. 

I felt  the  efiTect  of  this  dust  very  much,  and  felt  much  worse  after  I began  this  work.  It  was 
at  Svrinton  that  I did  this  work — not  here.  I could  scarcely  gel  my  breath  at  all,  and  we 
never  dared  to  speak  while  the  dust  lasted.  We  had  to  do  this  about  four  or  five  hours  a-day, 
but  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a half.  The  turning  the  pots  is  very  hard  work,  though  not  35 
unhealthy  like  the  lead.  It  tired  our  arms  anil  all  over  us ; wo  were  obliged  to  lean  over  and 
to  bend  our  backs  to  get  to  the  work.  The  master  employed  us  in  oil  cases.  We  were  not 
ill  used.  The  clippers,  nowever,  very  often  get  ill  used  by  tho  transferrers,  for  when  the  clippers 
arc  tired  the  iransferrers  make  them  keep  on,  and  beat  them  if  they  don’t  please  them.  My 
health  was  a deal  better  after  I left  the  poUeiy.  40 

The  children  can’t  get  very  well  educated ; they  would  get  more  education  if  they  were  net 
to  go  to  work  so  young.  1 slioulcl  think  that  two  out  of  throe  could  read  a little.  They  get 
W'cll  fed  and  clothed  when  trade  is  good. 

No.  58.  THiUiam  Upright,  14  years  old,  examined  March  1,  at  Rawmarsli 
Pottery.  45 

I have  been  working  about  three  years  in  liio  poUory.  I work  in  the  ovens  where  the 
glazing  is  done.  I make  rolls  of  clay  to  put  i-ouiki  the  sagurs,  and  sometimes  take  the  glased 
pots  from  the  men  and  put  them  on  the  board.  I do  not  find  I have  had  bad  health.  I . 

' take  hold  of  the  lead ; I get  coals  in ; I find  it  liard  work  sometimes,  and  sometimes  easy.  I 
begin  at  six  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  she  at  night ; tve  have  an  hour  and  a hmf  for  “ 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

I have  been  at  a day-school  atGreasbro’,  and  can  read  and  write;  I go  to  the  Sunday-school 
at  the  chapel ; I read  the  Bible  every  Sunday,  but  they  never  explain  what  it  means.  I don  t . 

. know  what  diwiples  were.  Christ  died  to  save  us,  but  I am  sure  I don’t  know  how  long  ago, 
nor  how  he  died.  I don’t  know  wlio  apostles  were ; I don't  know  whether  St.  Paul  was  w 
apostle  or  not.  This  is  1841 ; it  is  called  so  because  the  world  began  1841  years  ago.  [Spells 
very  ivell;  does  not  know  how  many  6 times  7 make ; can  write  well.3 

No.  59.  TVillxam  Duke,  examined  March  1,  at  tlic  same  place  as  former  wit- 
ness. 

I am  going  in  12.  1 have  been  a year  at  work.  I work  at  the  oveus.  I dust  the  cups  be-  60 
fore  they  are  glazed,  and  do  errands.  I don't  always  work  in  the  pottery.  I was  badly  soon 
after  I went  to  the  pottery ; it  was  the  lead  whihh  made  me  badly,  I think  ; I had  a fever,  ana 
was  off  ray  work  a little  while.  I’ve  been  both  to  a day  and  a dissenters’  Sunday-school  1 
can  read  in  the  spelling-book ; I can't  write ; they  teach  me  spelling-books  at  the  Sunday*  55 
school.  God  Almigh^  made  the  world,  but  I don’t  know  who  Christ  n-as ; they  don’t  teach 
me  “nought”  about  it;  they  pray  though. 

No.  60.  Mr.  John  THiUiam  Johnson,  clerk  to  Mr.  Barker,  of  the  Don  Pottety 
at  Mexborougb,  near  Rotherham,  examined  March.  17. 

All  the  children  are  employed  by  the  w'ofkmen,  and  entirely  under  their  control,  wlh  the  . 

■ exception  of  painters.  There  are  about  a dozen  out  of  these  under  18.  We  do  not  inter  ere 
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Jjj  any  way  n-ith  the  others,  If  great  ill-usage  occurred,  wc  shouldj  however,  interfere  to  pre-  *c 

vent  it.  The  hardest  part'  of  the  work,  perhaps,  is  the  paper-cutters,  and  requires  the  closest  jj,  Leeos"’ 

anulication,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  tired.  They  have,  however,  nothin^  to  do  but  to  cut  the  

Moer,  and  to  nm  and  fetch  ware,  and  do  little  errands.  The  beaJtli  of  uie  runners  of  moulds  Evidence 
affected  by  going  into  the  stoves  ; these  have  the  next  hai'dest  work  to  do.  I do  not  collect^  by 
^ diink  that  the  runners  of  moulds  are  compelled  to  work  during  breakfast -time ; it  is  understood  Symcm,  Esq. 
that  the  whole  of  the  time  given  is  to  be  devoted  to  meals.  la  many  of  the  processes,  I am 
atrare  children  assist  during  nieal-times  to  got  the  work  forward.  Glazing  is  not  so  unhealthy  ' 

as  it  used  to  be;  lead  is  the  only  deleterious  snbstance  used,  and  not  in  such  a manner  as  to 
in  hurt  the  health  so  much  as  formerly.  The  children  get  but  little  schooling.  The  parents  want 
^ sdwoling  themselves  first ; and  there  are  many  who,  if  they  had  the  chance,  would  not  send 
them.  They  are  a sadly  immoral  set  about  here,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  connexion  with 
the  canal  boatmen.  The  wives  are  often  in  the  boats  with  the  men,  who  have  children  in  the 
pottery,  and  whom  they  leave  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  home.  They  drink,  and  swear, 

15  aod  gamble.  Sexual  intercourse  begins  early.  The  children  are,  on  the  whole,  not  over- 
worked; about  nine  is  the  age  they  send  children  to  the  potteries;  it  is  an  extreme  case  if  they 
are  sent  younger;  the  majority  do  not  come  before  12. 


No.  61.  John  NiUey,  examiiietl  tit  Messrs.  Barker  and  Sous’  Pottery,  Swinton- 
I am  nine  years  old.  I run  moulds ; ray  uncle  employs  me ; it’s  not  quite  a year  since  I 
OQ  Itpgmi.  I wedge  sometimes.  I generally  come  at  six,  and  leave  at.  six.  I've  an  hour  for 
dinoer,  and  half  an  hour  for  lea.  I wedge  at  breakfast-time,  instead  of  having  my  breakfast- 
time;  I’m  not  above  two  minutes  getting  my  breakfast.  My  employer  is  working  too  at 
breakfast-tirDe.  I wedge  during  dinner-time  for  half  an  hour,  and  all  the  boys  do  so  too.  I 
lerer  sit  down,  and  I have  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  I wedge  clay  directly  I 
25  have  done.  I find  it  hard  work  wedging,  and  it  tires  me  move  than  moulding  ; it  makes  my 
hands  crack  and  bleed  when  it’s  frosty.  I don’t  like  wedging ; wedging  tires  my  legs  ; I lift 
up  the  clay  above  my  head,  and  slap  it  down. 

It  is  hot  when  we  go  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  stoves.  I feel  tirish  at  night  when  I’re 
done  my  work.  They  don’t  ill-use  me.  I have  2j.  a-week.  I have  been  badly  once,  owing  to 
20  ataccident  I had.  I have  been  al  a night-school ; we  don’t  stop  above  five  minutes  at  school. 
I’m  tired,  and  I want  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  I can  read  in  a spelling-book.  I don’t  go  to 
Sunday-school,  because  I have  not  clothes  to  go  in.  They  taught  me  religion  there,  and  they 
told  me  Jesus  Christ  was  God’s  Almighty  Son,  and  I ought  to  make  a bow.  Jesus  Christ  is 
on  earth  now;  I don’t  know  where  he  is  though,  but  I’m  sure  he’s  on  the  earth  somewhere. 
J5  I don’t  know  who  made  the  world.  I don't  know  what  you  mean  by  asking  me  whether  Christ 
k in  heaven  or  not.  They  say  1 shall  go  to  a bad  place,  if  I’m  a bad  boy ; but  I never  swear, 
though  some  do  here ; and  the  other  boys  clout  me,  and  leather  me  sometimes,  but  not  very  often. 


No.  62.  John  Dach,  examined  March  IT. 

I’m  going  16.  I'm  a presser,  and  make  handles  by  pressing  the  clay  between  moulcls.  I 
have  been  five  years  at  potteries.  I am  apprenticed  now  to  Mr.  Barker ; before,  I made 
handles  for  one  of  the  men.  I roll  the  clay  out,  and  put  the  handles  on  to  the  cups.  I come 
at  sk  in  the  morning,  and  leave  mostly  at  six.  I have  half  an  hour  entire  for  breakfast,  and  an 


hour  for  dinner ; we  have  the  whole  of  this  time  to  rest.  I don’t  knowwliether  they  who  1 

' 'is  time  to  rest  or  not.  I find  it  tires  me  sometimes  pressing  the  moulds  clown. 


45  I have  been  to  day  and  Sunday  school.  I can  read  middling.  1 can’t  write  at  all.  I have 
done  no  siutiming.  I go  to  chapel  regularly.  I have  read  in  the  Bible  and  Testament  Jesus 
cm  save  aimers.  Jesus  was  crucified.  I don’t  know  what  the  wonders  were  called  which  he 
did.  I don’t  know  where  Jesus  died. 

No.  63.  Ann  Cook,  examined  March  IT. 

50  lam  17  years  old.  I am  a transferrer.  I have  been  eight  years  at  work.  I was  a clipper 
^ first,  and  since  then  I have  been  five  years  a transferrer.  I employ  a clipper,  and  take  who 
Hike,  and  pay  her  myself.  I have  8,r.  6cJ.  a-week,  and  pay  the  clipper  3i\  I come  to  work 
*t«veu,  and  leave  off  soon  after  six.  I liave  not  quite  half  an  hour  fur  breakfast,  and  nearly 
_ whour  for  dinner.  The  clippei-s  work  the  same  time,  and  only  the  same  time,  as  we  do. 
^ b not  very  easy ; it  tires  us  a good  deal  at  night.  'Wemavwotk  an  hour  or  two 

than  six  if  we  like,  but  don’t  often  do  it.  If  we  worked  till  eig£t  or  nine,  we  should  be 
topped  worldng;  they  would  not  lot  us  work  beyond  seven.  I have  nobody  over  me.  My 
“Pper  IS  going  in  1 3 ; she  has  been  here  three  years.  I think  it  tiros  the  clippers  holding  the 

have  been  to  day  and  Sunday-school.  I have  read  the  Testament  and  Bible.  [Reads 
,and  answers  questions  fairly.]  I think  not  many  girls havehad  the  same  schooling  as  me. 

No.  84.  Charles  Mley,  examined  March  IT,  at  the  same  pottery. 

old.  I run  mould.s.  I work  for  a man  who  is  no  relation.  I have  not 
1 4“*^®  six  years.  I turned  the  jigger  the  first  year,  and  have  run  moulds  ever  since. 

Work  * six,  and  leave  at  six,  or  a bit  before ; 1 never  stopped  later  than  .six.  We 

tiar  ^ as  soon  as  we  have  had  time  to  eat  it.  My  master  works  the  same 

nonnU  always  work  together.  I wedge  half  an  hour  a time,  ftrur  times  a-daj.  T care 
nir^  cadging,  but  it  used  to  be  too  much  for  me.  I run  saucer  moalds ; plate- 
tnoi'B  hard  work,  I have  been  reading  in  the  Testament.  [He  answers 
s airly.]  1 am  not  too  tired  to  go  to  school  at  night,  and  I go  sometimes. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Potteries,  &c., 
}<0T  IN  Leeds. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
C.  Symons,  Esq, 

No.  05. 


No.  06. 


No.  65.  Rev.  George  E.  Deacon,  cxu'ate  of  Rawmarsh,  states — 

In  general,  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  parish  is  very  low,  which  I suppose  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  sort  of  work  (collieries,  potteries,  and  iron-works)  in  which  the 
population  are  employed.  Evidently  there  is  no  time  for  schooling  in  the  day.  Fire  children 
are  employed  in  the  Meadow  Pottery  from  1 1 years  old  and  upwards,  and  they  earn  from  5 
to  I.r.  a-day.  Hours  of  work  in  all  the  potteries  the  same.  It  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  particui 
larly  in  the  glazing-room.  This  remark  extends  to  potteries  in  general.  About  40  boys  are 
employed  at  the  iron-works,  from  9 to  14  years  old.  They  are  employed  in  drawing  bars  of 
iron,  straightening  them,  anti  opening  furnace-doors;  work  hard,  but  considerable  intervals  be- 
tween the  neats,  in  some  of  which  they  take  their  meals.  They  earn  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  iO 
day.  Hours  from  six  to  six  ; one-half  work  days,  and  the  other  nights.  Generally  healthy  and 
robust  In  all  the  above  cases,  not  much  time  is  left  in  the  day  for  schooling,  but  some  go  to 
night-schools.  What  they  learn  is  chiefly  acquired  at  Sijnday-scliools.  I have  been  here  but 
a few  mouths ; but,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  my  impression  is  that  potteries,  coal-works,  and  iron- 
works, are  unfavourable  to  morality;  but  much,  in  this  respect,  depends  on  particular  reguta- 15 
tibns.  This,  however,  is  a melancholy  fact,  that  out  of  a population  of  2000  there  would  be 
found  at  church,  exclusive  of  school  children,  not  above  200.  'VS'here  the  coal  is  thin,  children 
are  employed  ia  tramming  [».  e.  hurrying].  They  grow  up  diminutive,  and  often  mis-shipen. 

No.  66.  Henry  Wright,  Esq.,  manager  of  Park-Gate  Iron-works,  examined 
Marcli  1,  depones — 20 

A prevention  of  children  from  working  till  they  ai-e  1 1 years  old  would  force  us  to  employ 
children  at  8f.  a-week,  instead  of  boys  for  very  light  and  trifling  work  now  done  at  3j.  %je 
hours  of  work  are  from  six  to  six,  both  day  and  night.  They  take  their  meals  as  they  can  get 
them,  but  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  really  hard  work  done  by 
boys  uikder  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The  health  of  our  boys  is  exceedingly  good.  Those  who  25 
work  at  nights  one  week  work  in  the  days  during  the  next.  A relay  system  similar  to  that 
established  by  the  Factory  Act  could  hardly  be  carried  out  here,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
men  by  whom  the  lads  are  employed,  and  under  whose  control  they  are.  We  pay  the  mea 
by  the  ton  and  they  pay  the  boys.  The  morals  of  the  children  are  not  good,  but  would  be 
vastly  improved  by  better  education,  if  they  had  the  means  of  getting  it.  3D 


No.  67.  George  Jacltson,  17  years  old,  examined  February  26,  at  Thomcliffe 
Iron- Works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Neivtoo,  Chambers,  and  Co. 

No.  67.  I get  tlie  moulds  ready  for  casting  furnace-pans;  sometimes  I riddle  the  sand  myself,  and 

sometimes  a boy  does  it.  My  chief  work  b moulding  and  casting  ; I have  to  get  the  mould 
ready  and  fetch  the  metal  from  the  cupola,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould,  and  then  to  take  the  cast-  35 
ing  out.  I go  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  have  my  dinner  at  12.  stopping  sometimes 
half  an  hour  and  sometimes  an  hour.  Wc  leave  off  at  half  past  four  or  five  in  the  afternooo. 

I was  between  9 and  10  years  old  when  I first  begun  to  work;  I used  tlicn  to  riddle  andsbovd 
sand,  and  get  everything  ready,  and  help  my  uncle.  It.  wasn’t  hard  work  when  1 first  begac, 
nor  did  it  tire  me.  I don’t  overwork  myself,  and  I don’t  think  there  are  many  in  the  foundry  40 
that  do.  Pan-moulding  is  the  heaviest  work  we  have  to  do.  I have  never  been  poorly  from 
my  work ; I think  lads  have  generally  harder  work  in  the  coal-pits  than  in  the  iron-works,  f 
think  the  lads  are  not  ill-used  here.  1 have  learnt  reaiUng,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  I hare 
been  constantly  at  a night-school  at  Mount  Pleasant.  ^ 

No.  68.  Thomas  ParJdn,  examined  at  the  same  time  with  the  above. 

No.  68-  j jg  years  old;  I am  a pipe-moulder ; I prepare  the  cores  by  putting  straw  on  them 

and  daubii^  it  over  vvith  clay,  twining  the  cores  round  continually  with  a handle,  and  twa 
putting  it  into  a stove  to  dry.  The  stoves  are  very  hot,  but  we  don’t  stop  long  in  them.  Its 
hard  work  and  tires  me.  I have  been  four  years  a pipe-moulder.  Lads  generally  begin  at 
about  14  or  15.  We  work  for  9 or  10  hours  per  day  ; we  have  a whole  day’s  holiday  once  a 51 
fortnight.  I’d  rather  do  my  own  work  than  work  in  the  pits;  my  reason  is,  that  I.wod 
rather  be  above  ground.  1 can  read  and  write  a little.  An  undertaker  employs  me  atn 
pays  me  by  the  day.  The  lads  are  treated  middling  well.  Some  are  over-worked  and  some 
are  not. 

No.  69.  Joseph  Cope,  aged  18  years,  examined  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  tvvo  former  Tt'itnesses. 

I a™  a fitter  of  kitchen-stoves  ; my  work  is  chiefly  filing  and  boring,  and  riveting  ^® 
ferent  parts  of  stoves  together.  It  is  hard  work  and  tires  me  at  • night.  Lads  generally  be? 
to  do  this  work  at  12  years  old.  We  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hav®  , gjj 
hour  for  breakfast,  a whole  hour  for  dinner,  and  leave  off  at  a quarter  before  six  at  *"?“• 
think  the  younger  ones  get  as  hard  work,  and  are  as  much  tired  as  we  are.  An  unclertaK 
employ's  me  and  pays  me  by  the  day.  'fhe  lads  are  generally  well  treated,  and  are  not  j 
worked,  I have  gone  to  a night-school  and  can  read,  but  cannot  write  much.  o 

lads  can  read  a little.  1 think  the  work  hurts  ray  health  a little  through  stooping  ‘ gy 
This  is  the  most  tiring  w’ork  of  all. 

No.  70.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Yates, 
and  pottery  manufacturers,  Rotherham,  examined  January  19,  1841,  aged  a 
40,  depones — 

No.  70.  children  under  13  are  employed  in  factory  in  Rotherham  except. at  the  spin“>’'«» 
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BjiJl.  Potteries  employ  but  few  there.  Children  generally  go  to  school.  There  are  some  PoTTsaits,  &c..' 
good  schools  and  plenty  of  them  there.  Parents  are  well  enough  off  to  educate  them,  and  not  in  Leeds. 

they  do  it  generally.  The  payment  is  3d.  per  week.  Most  of  the  children  can  read  and  

write  at  13  years  old,  but  they  often  lose  it  afterwards,  and  get  demoralised  by  association  with 
5 the  men.  Morals,  however,  are  not  generally  bad.  Boys  get  into  beer-shops  sometimes  j 

after  they  are  turned  14  years  of  age.  They  are  apprenticed  at  14,  and  earn  bs.,  and  after-  ' - ’ 

wards  even  10s.  and  12s.  os  they  grow  up.  Any  younger  children  are  only  taken  on  triaL 

Uo.  71.  Henry  Tinker,  aged  14  years,  examined  at  Wakefield,  May  3. 

I work  at  Copperas-place,  at  Mr.  Holdsworth's  dye-house.  We  go  to  work  at  six  in  the 
10  morning  and  come  away  at  six  in  the  evening — all  but  sometimes.  In  summer  time  wo  have 
worked  till  eight  or  nine.  We  have  two  hours  for  meals.  Our  work  tires  us  some  odd  times ; 
it  is  middling  hard  work  when  we  keep  on  long  ; it  tires  my  back  sometimes.  We  have  to 
carry  pieces  of  stuff  down  stairs.  I am  sometimes  tired  at  night.  1 have  not  been  working  a 
year  altogether.  I don’t  consider  I work  too  long.  I cannot  read  much  ; I go  to  Sunday- 
15  school  atTrinity  Church ; they  teach  me  the  I’estament  j they  question  me  in  what  I read. 

I don't  know  who  St.  Paul  was.  An  apostle  means  a disciple.  I don’t  know  what  a disciple 
is.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  who  must  believe  in  him  to  be  saved.  1 don't  know 
where  Jesus  was  crucified.  1 have  been  to  a day-school:  5 limes  6 is  28;  spells  conceit 
wtitU. 

20  No.  72.  Joseph  Low,  turned  16,  examined  at  Wakefield,  May  3. 

I work  at  Mr.  Holdsworth's  dye-house ; I both  cuttle  and  stop  down ; it  is  not  bard  work. 

I come  at  six  o'clock  and  go  home  at  six.  We  have  done  this  winter.  Last  summer  we 
worked  till  eight  or  nine ; we  have  gone  till  12  at  night,  some  odd  nights  last  summer.  We 
still  come  at  six  next  morning  again  as  before.  My  work  does  not  tire  me  much.  We  shall 
25  have  very  little  work  this  summer  I think.  I have  9«.  a-week.  The  men  empl<w  us ; they 
treat  us  well.  I have  been  to  day-school  for  five  years  and  to  a Sunday-school.  1 can  read 
aod  write  a little ; 1 have  not  learnt  figures  ; 1 have  not  learnt  the  multiplication-table ; I read 
the  Testament  when,  at  Sunday-school.  St.  Paul  was  one  of  tlie  apostles  who  had  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Wu  must  pray  to  be  saved. 

30  No.  73,  Thomas  Taylor,  aged  16,  examined  May  3,  at  Wakefield. 

I work  at  the  same  <^e-house  as  the  last  hoy.  My  work  is  harder  than  his.  It  does  not 
tire  me  now;  ittired  mu  last  summer  though.  We  worked  longer  tlian  we  worked  last  summer— 
sometimes  twonights  in  tho  week  till  11  o'clock,  and  sometimes  to  12.  1 was  very  tired  then. 

Now  we  work  till  nine  in  general  aud  come  at  six.  It  is  only  us  that  work  in  the  wet -house  that 
35  stop  so  long.  We  get  wet  a little  but  not  wet  through.  A foreman  pays  me  ; I have  9j.  a-week. 

I would  like  10  work  os  long  os  I do  to  get  two  or  three  clothes  with.  We  have  9r.  a-week  for 
the  12  hours,  and  what  we  work  overtime  we  are  paid  extra  for.  1 have  been  at  a day-school  a 
long  while  since.  I don’t  go  to  Sunday-school;  I stop  at  house.  I can’t  read;  I’m  not  a 
very  good  scliolar. 

40  No.  74.  James  Wolher,  e.xamined  April  4,  at  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  dye-house, 

Wakefield. 

I am  a cutter,  I come  at  six  in  the  morniug,  and  go  away  at  six ; I work  later  sometimes ; No.  74. 

three  times  a-week  I stop  till  eight  or  nine.  I have  two  full  hours  for  meals.  My  work  does 
not  tire  me;  it  does  not  hurt  my  health;  it  does  not  give  me  cold.  1 go  to  Sunday-school 
45  sometimes.  I can  read  in  the  Testament. 

No.  75.  Benjamin  Calverley,  examined  May  3,  at  Mr.  Holdsworth’s  dye- 
house,  Wakefield, 

I am  nearly  14.  I have  been  here  going  three  years.  I wire  pieces ; sometimes  I have  to  No.rS. 
carry  eight  or  ten  from  one  story  down  to  another ; 1 don't  find  it  not  so  very  hard  work.  I 
35  come  at  six  o’clock,  or  sometimes  ten  minutes  after.  1 go  to  breakfast  at  ten  minutes  past 
eight,  and  do  nought  but  have  my  breakfast  till  twenty  minutes  to  nine.  I go  to  dinner  from 
twelve  till  one  j I have  no  work  to  do  at  dinner-time ; I have  the  whole  time  without  working,; 

I have  my  drinking  at  half-past  four ; I have  till  about  five.  I go  homo  at  eight,  sometimes 
at  nine.  In  summer,  often  1 stay  till  twelve  at  night ; in  winter  I go  at  six  or  seven.  There 
35  is  no  regular  time  to  leave  off;  last  Friday  I went  home  at  nine ; tho  day  before  I went  at  ten. 

I geuerally  go  home  at  eiglit  on  Mondays,  and  nine  on  other  days,  I don’t  find  that  the  work 
hurts  my  health,  not  very  much. 

No.  76.  Joseph  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace, 
proprietor  of  dye-house,  Wakefield,  examined  May  27,  1841,  depones— 

60  Last  summer,  up-  to  tho  end  of  June,  chiefly  owing  to  the  premises  being  too  small  for  the-  No.  76. 
extent  of  business,  the  work,  was  continued  from  six  in  the  morning  generally  till  nine  at  night, 
and  sometimes  till  twelve.  This  was  only  in  tlie  coucludiog  part  of  tho  process,  viz.,  washing 
the  goods  after  they  were  dyed.  This  refers  to  the  late  hours  betw'een  nine  and  twelve.  I 
have  increased  the  premises  now  so  as  to  obviate  this ; and  we  shall  now  not  have  to  work  longer 
6o  than  nine  o’clock,  except  on  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week,  during  three  of  the  summer 
months ; and  only  on  extraordinary  occasious  shall  wo  exceed  nine  o clock.  There  is  so  little 
work  during  the  winter  (not  above  three  days  in  the  week,  on  the  average),  that  the  workpeople 
who  live  in  the  town  generally  get  into  debt  in  the  winter,  with  the  small  shopkeepers  in  the 
town,  and  are  enabled  to  liquidate  these  debts  by  the  little  over-time  tliey  make  during  the 
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summer.  There  is  no  work  more  healthy,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  ThackralVs  book.  Tii 
wot  does  not  hurt  them.  The  work  is  very  easy;  the  cuttUng  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  arms 
In  washing,  the  machine  does  the  work ; and  they  have  merely  to  guide  the  pieces  throusL 
and  cuttle  them  up  when  they  come  out.  They  are  very  fair  as  to  morals.  We  always  ch^ 
them  if  we  hear  any  abuse,  or  bad  language. 

If  the  people  work  bevoad  six  in  the  evening  till  nine,  they  have  an  extra  wage  beyond  the  ' 
proportion  paid  during  the  day.  They  have  two  whole  hours  for  meals.  They  generally  bare 
their  dinners  brought,  and  then  play  about  after  they  liave  had  them.  They  are  all  employed 
by  the  undertakers  of  each  department,  who  hare  Mwer  to  turn  off  and  employ  whom  they 
please.  It  would  be  injurious  to  ovir  trade  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Aettous-  in 
for  if  there  is  an  e.xtra  demand,  it  alway.s  comes  in  summer.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ust^ 
equalise  the  work  by  doing  more  in  winter,  wo  only  receive  sufficient  stuffs  and  cloth  to  empW 
the  premises  in  the  spring  and  summer;  and  they  are  ordere  sent  chiefly  from  the  Continent 
which  we  have  no  power  to  regulate.  We  have  about  double  the  quantity  of  work  in  suramer 
that  we  have  in  winter.  We  have  no  young  children  : they  arc  more  mischievous  than  useful  I5 

(Signed)  J.  Houdsworth. 

No.  77.  Ml-.  Michael  SxoalUno,  carpet  manufacturer,  examined  May  10,  at 
Heckmondwike. 

No.  77.  The  children  are  all  employed  hy  tlie  men  themselves  j they  wind ; tliey  could  do  all  they 

have  to  do  in  five  or  six  hours  a-day.  They  work  iibout  1 1 hours,  exclusive  of  an  hour  and  a 20 
half  for  meals,  when  we  are  working  full  time.  The  youngest  is  going  10,  and  they  are  all 
healtliy.  Tlie  work  does  not  hurt  tliera  at  all.  We  give  so  much  a piece  for  weaving  carpets, 
and  the  men  pay  them  themselves.  They  do  not  average  above  a-week  when  in  mil  work, 
and  not  above  If.  fid.  It  is  perfectly  easy  work  for  the  children. 

No.  78.  Josefh  Knwlcs,  aged  about  35,  examined  at  Robert  Town,  near  Dews-  25 
bury,  May  10. 

Nc.  78.  I employ  children  to  come  here  to  my  house  to  set  cards.  All  I do  is  to  take  care  that  they 

do  their  work,  and  1 furnish  them  with  light.  I receive  about  one  penny  a-week  for  this  from 
each;  and  I receive  the  work  from  the  roanufacturers,  and  take  a small  profit  It  is  a very 
bad  thing  for  the  children,  pressing  forward  of  the  chest.  They  come  sometimes  at  .seven,  30 
eight,  and  nine,  and  stay  till  about  four,  five,  or  six.  They  lake  perhaps  an  hour,  and  some- 
times less.  They  get  a halfpenny  for  1300;  a child  of  14  would  liave  to  work  hard  to  make 
fid.  They  begin  ut  five  or  six  years  of  age  to  Uarh,  and  sometimes  they  begin  at  four  anda 
half. 

No.  79.  Mr.  George  Smith,  proprietor  of  a factOi-y  for  pointing  needles  for  35 
cards,  examined  tit  Dewsbury,  May  14>. 

No.  79.  Wc  have  no  apprentices.  We  employ  them  by  tho  piece.  The  youngest  isabout  13  or  14; 

the  others  are  of  different  ages,  up  to  *20  or  27.  They  begin  at  six,  and  continue  till  seven; 
tliey  don’t  work  longer,  and  not  always  so  long.  Wo  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  drinking.  I do  not  think  it  unhealthy  work.  We  never  have  ^ 
any  complaints,  They  don’t  remain  very  long.  No  one  lisxs  ever  died  here  yek  , 

[Some  of  the  young  women  were  c.xamiiied,  who  u'ould  not  admit  that  their  health  was  hurt 
at  all.  They  cougiicd,  however,  frcqueutly,  and  some  looked  emaciated.] 
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No.  80.  Mr.  John  Hurst,  examined  May  27,  at  Mirfield,  near  Dewsbury. 

I keep  a setting-scliool.  1 employ  children  to  come  and  sot  cards  at  so  many  hundreds  fw  '15 
a halfpenny ; some  begin  at  five,  some  at  six,  and  some  at  seven ; they  begin  at  all  ages ; they 
come  when  th^  like,  but  gener^ly  about  seven.  They  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  anil  they  go 
away  for  that  time  if  they  like ; sometimes  they  bring  their  dinner  with  them ; if  1 wanted 
them  to  work  they  would  not  stop  longer  than  the  hour,  nor  so  long.  We  reckon  for  them 
to  work  10  hours,  but  we  seldom  work  later  than  eight ; in  general  not  so  long.  It  is  not  50 
confining  work,  but  they  can  get  up  and  rest  themselves  as  they  please.  Their  health  is  veiy 
good;  they  learn  best  when  they  come  young.  The  best  setter  I ever  had  came  before  sIb 
was  four. 

No.  81.  John  Child,  aged  8,  examined  May  27,  at  Mirfield. 

I have  been  a setter  four  years ; I come  here  at  seven  in  tho  morning,  and  have  dinner  at  55 
half-past  12,  and  come  back  at  half-past  one,  and  I go  homo  to  have  dinner.  Idon’tliketo 
set ; I'd  rather  go  to  school.  I set  1350  coarse  ones  for  a halfpenny-  I go  to  Methodist 
Sunday-school  every  Sunday.  In  reading  in  Luke  I don’t  know  who  Christ  was ; I have  rew 
five  chapters.  They  never  tell  me  what  it  means.  [Repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  could 
not  tell  the  meaning  of  trespass.]  60 

No.  82.  Mnna  Mountain,  aged  14,  card-setter,  examined  at  Mirfield,  May 
1841. 

I begin  at  seven  and  leave  off  at  eight ; Tve  never  been  poorly ; it  doesn’t  hurt  me  much. 

I like  it  well  enough.  I can  earn  7d.  a-day.  1 go  to  the  Methodist-sebool ; I read  the  Teste- 
meiu.  I don't  know  why  Jesus  Christ  came  on  e-arth,  but  I know  be  was  the  Son  of  God;  65 
but  they  never  question  us  or  tell  us  what  things  mean.  I don’t  know  who  it  was  that  was 
nailed  to  the  Cross. 
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TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  The  information  upon  which  this  Report  is  founded,  with  the  very  few 
cases  where  in  the  evidence  it  is  otherwise  stated,  has  been  obtained  by  my  own 
personal  inquiries  and  observation  made  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  ........ 

and  Derby.  These  districts  comprehend  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  of 
the  lace  manufacture,  the  total  number  of  machines  contained  in  them  amounting 
to 2760;  whilst  in  the  West  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  total  number 
amounts  to  787.  (See  p.  49.) 

2.  The  great  importance  of  the  lace  trade  as  a branch  of  national  industry  is 
shown  by  the  valuable  statistical  inquiries  of  Mr.  Felkin  ; according  to  which,  in 
the  year  1835,  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  was  2,212,000?.  (See  p.  53.) 

3.  In  a letter  lately  received,  Mr.  Felkin  states  that  “ the  total  product  of  tlie 
bade  is  decreased,  but  to  what  extent  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  .state  without  an 
extended  and  laborious  inquiry.”  He  also  states  that  “ the  home  demand  for  ex- 
paaye  goods  is,  however,  gradually  improving  in  every  department  of  lace, 
whether  warp,  bobbin,  or  pillow.” 

, ’•  present  proportions  of  demand  for  bobbin  net  lace  are,  home  trade 
r two-thirds,  foreign  one-tbird  to  two-fifths.” 

jj  • ■ of  actual  fixed  capital  in  the  trade  has  not  been  calculated ; . But 

the^l^  considerable  importance  in  the  present  investigation  to  state  that 

Me-iuacliine  is  a very  costly  article : the  price  depends  on  various  circum- 
Dees,  but  especially  on  the  width  and  the  kind  of  article  produced.  Mr.  Felkin 
h 2M?  average  cost  of  machines  12  quarters  wide,  to  make  plain  net, 

,r  V ™akmg  fancy  nets  are  more  expensive,  according  to  the  description 

Drii>a°^f  be  produced.  According  to  Mr.  Levers  (No.  57),  the  average 

biescl  ^ is  from  400?.  to  600?. ; some  lew  cost  as  much  as  800?.  each  : 

[ estimates  must  refer  to  very  wide  and  superior  machines. 
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6.  The  first  outlay  is  not  the  only  cause  of  expense.  It  is  one  of  the  ne  i-  I 
features  in  this  trade  that  the  machines  are  very  often  liable  to  be  suwrsd^^  I 
others,  either  in  consequence  of  improvements  which  have  succeeded  each  othe  ^ 
lupid  succession,  or  of  changes  in  fashion.  The  machines  making  fancy  or 

lace  are  those  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  last  circumstance.  Thus  it  has^ofi 
happened,  after  a considerable  sum  has  been  expended  to  adapt  a machine  to  ^ 
duce  lace  of  a particular  pattern,  that  when  the  machine  is  fit  to  work  the  fasr^ 
has  changed,  and  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  the  article. 

7.  Some  idea  of  the  i-uinous  depreciation  to  which  property  of  this  kind  is  sab. 
ject  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts  : — A machine,  wliich  after  su^n 
alterations  cost  lOOOf.,  was  sold  in  a very  short  time  for  AoL  (No.  57.)  Aootb(i  I 
machine,  wliich  cost  150/.,  was  sold  in  less  than  two  years  for  5/.  (No.  121.) 

8.  In  1833  and  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  great  itnprovemeiits  which  W 
been  introduced,  from  500  to  600  narrow  and  slow  iimcliines  were  broken  up,aad 
many  of  them  were  thrown  piecemeal  out  of  the  windows  into  the  streets,  and  were 
sold  as  old  iron.  (P.  50.) 

9.  Since  the  above  date  this  e.>Ltraordinary  depreciation  has  in  a degree  beta 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  macliinery  in  me  working  of  fancy  or  embroidered 
lace,  and  by  its  being  ascertained  that  at  a comparatively  trifling  outlay,  oarrorr  I 
suid  slow  machines  could  he  adapted  to  produce  profitable  articles : thus  machines 
whicli  prior  to  such  alteration  were  only  worth  from  21.  to  10/.,  after  an  expensefor 
alteration  of  from  10/.  to  20?  each,  would  bring  from  60/.  to  100/.  apiece,  (P.aO.) 

10.  There'  must,  however,  be  causes  still  in  operation  which  tend  to  deprecate 
the  value  of,  or  to  render  w'orthless,  narrow  and  inferior  machines ; os  Mr.  Felkin 
writes,  that  since  the  date  of  lus  last  paper,  183G,  not  less  than  695  machines  ont 
of  1312,  the  property  of  small  owners  in  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  bie  ' 
ceased  to  he  worked.*  Of  this  number  485  were  broken  iip,  79  wereexport^,and 
141  were  standing.  Several  small  owners  of  machines  worked  by  hand  stated  to  i 
me  that  they  had  been  obliged,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  -power-factories,  to  j 
sell  a part  or  the  whole  of  their  machines,  or  to  allow  them  to  stand  still.  Many(rf 
these  owners  have  since  become  workmen  in  tlie  steam  factories. 

11.  It  is  probable  that  such  a rapid  and  extensive  depreciation  in  the  valueof 
machinery  is  \vitliout  a parallel  in  other  trades.  In  an  allied  branch,  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  hosiery,  the  frames,  to  whicli  the  lacc-nmebiue  owes  its  origin,  last  for  a 
number  of  years.  According  to  a statement,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Jk 
Roger’s,  of  Nottingham,  such  is  their  durability,  that  “ there  are  but  few  compara- 
tively made ; twenty  years  ago  a new  I'rame  was  (piite  a novelty,  but  during  tk 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  many  made.”  In  the  Nottingham  district  one  iras 
shown  me  which  was  a century  old,  and  was  still  in  use. 

12.  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  subject  because  in  the  alwre 
facts  will  be  discovered  the  most  influential  cause  of  the  long  and  unusual  houiscf 
work  which  prevail  in  this  trade. 

13.  The  manufacture  of  lace  comprehends  a variety  of  distinct  occupations’.— 


A.  Making  the  laco. 

B.  Gassing. 

C.  Bleaching. 

D.  Mending. 

E.  Embroidering. 

F.  Drawing,  pearling,  hemming,  &c. 

G.  Dressing,  getting  up,  or  hnishing. 

As  in  all  these  branches  children  and  young  persons  are  employed,  altho*’^ 
very  different  proportions,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  describe  each  proces. 


A. — Making  the  Lace. 

14.  This  comprises  three  distinct  branches — the  actual  making,  “winding.  *“ 
“threading”  the  bobbins. 

Making. — The  machines  hy  which  the  lace  is  made,  a 
consti’uctions,  may,  in  ibis  inquiry,  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Machines  worked  by  hand. 

2.  Machines  propelled  by  steam-power. 


* At  p.  47  of  the  Evidence  it  is  stated  by  mistake  that  the  number  which  had  ceased  to  worl 
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15  (\\  j^lachines  loorked  hy  Jiand. — These  still  fonn  the  largest  cIms,  althougli  ,, 

tiK  number  has  for  several  years  successively  decreased,  (p.  41.)  Msm^uiis. 

16  Tliesft  machines  are  in  most  instances  worked  in  small  numbers  together;  Report  by 
sometimes  a single  nmehine  is  worked  by  the  proprietor  in  his  own  house,  or  is  let 

to  o0€  or  two  journeymen;  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  machines  in  one 
house,  in  whiclt  case  the  owner  often  works  one,  and  cither  lets  the  others  or  em- 
olovs  ' hands  to  work  them.  A smaller  numher  of  hand-machines  are  contained  in 
lirtories,  the  number  in  each  establishment  varying  from  6 to  50:  in  1836  there 
were  40  factoiies  of  this  kind. 

17.  These  machines  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  worked  by  men,  the  em- 
ployment, especially  in  the  wide  machines,  being  very  laborious,  and,  unless  a 
ff^beel  is  used,  requiring  the  constant  exercise  of  me  hands  and  feet.  It  is  also  in 
th^  and  in  power-machines  indispensable  that  at  the  same  time  the  eyes  should 
follow  the  work  incessantly,  in  order  to  detect,  and  on  the  instant  to  remedy,  any 
errors  whicli  occur : the  effects  of  this  watching  are  stated  below. 

18.  Many  boys,  however,  are  employed  either  to  assist  the  men,  or  where  the 
machine  is  propelled  by  a wheel,  then  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  it.  (Nos.  193, 

194.)  Turning  the  wheel  is  very  hard  work,  especially  when  it  is  performed  by 
TOung  children  : it  is  also  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  carried  on  frequently  at 
^ hours  of  the  night,  no  distinction  in  this  respect  being  made  in  favour  of  the 
children.  (No.  192.) 

19.  The  hours  of  labour  are  extremely  irregular,  as  always  happens  when,  as  in 
this  case,  they  depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  workmen.  The  wide  machines  are 
usually  double  handed ; some  very  large  ones  have  three  men  each  ; the  men  w’ork 
by  spells  or  “ shifts.”  The  most  common  time  is  16,  18,  and,  particularly,  20  hours 
per  diem;  but  if  the  trade  is  brisk,  and  “when  they  can  sell,  the  men  work  the 
machines  night  and  day.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  w^eek  it  is  also  common  to 
work  all  night,  to  make  up  the  time  which  is  lost  by  idleness  on  Monday  and  Thies- 
day.  The  narrow  machines  are  often  single  haucW. 

20.  (2.)  Machines  propelled  by  steam-power. — ^The  number  of  this  class  is  in- 
creasing. In  1836  there  were  29  or  30  power-factories.  Each  of  these  establish- 
ments usually  contain  from  8 to  20  macnines — some  larger  ones,  30,  40,  60,  and 
upwards.  The  total  number  of  these  machines  at  this  time  is  about  1200. 

21.  A very  considerable  number  of  boys  under  18  are  employed  in  minding  the 
machines.  The  common  custom  is,  where  there  are  two  sets  or  workpeople,  I'or  a 
man  and  a boy  or  youth  to  work  a machine ; in  some  processes  none  but  lads  are 
employed  under  overlookers.  (No.  200.)  These  boys,  who  have  generally  been 
“ threarlers,”  are  placed  to  mind  the  machines  at  various  ages,  usually,  as  I was 
informed,  at  14  t it  appears,  however,  that  in  eight  instances,  taken  from  witnesses 
without  selection,  two  began  at  11  years  old,  two  at  12,  and  four  at  13. 

22.  The  hours  of  work  are  not  uniform  in  the  power-factories.  In  most  instances, 
however,  the  engine  goes  from  4 a.m.  till  12  at  night,  or  20  hours,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  the  work  stops  at  8 P.m.  In  many  of  these  ca.ses  they  work  all  Friday 
flight  to  make  up  the  four  hours  lost  on  the  Saturday ; in  some  factoiies  also 
they  work  all  night  to  make  up  loss  of  time  from  accidents  to  the  machinery.  Some 
factories  work  during  the  whole  of  the  24  hours,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour 
for  cleaning  the  engine.  In  almost  all  steam-factories  there  are  t^vo  sets  of  men, 
who  usually  work  in  what  are  called  “ shifts”  of  five  or  six  hours  each,  so  that  each 
nian  works  10  or  12  hours  a-day. 

23.  The  meds  are  taken  in  the  interv'als  of  work. 

24.  The  occupation  in  this  case  consists  simply  in  minding  or  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  in  rectifying  errors  when  they  arise ; the  machine  being  so 
perlect  that  no  part  of  the  actual  work  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  me- 

Although  there  is  no  hard  labour  the  general  health  is  affected  by  the  heat  of 
eiactories,  which,  according  to  an  intelligent  workman,  is  often 85* when.the  gas 
i^hgated,  by  the  smell  arising  from  the  oil  and  friction  of  the  machinery,  by  the 
night-work,  which  disturbs  the  natural  rest  and  exposes  those  thus  engaged  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occcujMition.  “ The 
^ ^ fruitful  soui'ce  of  destruction  to  human  health."  (See  p.  56.) 

• It  is  the  sight,  however,  which  most  severely  and  constantly  suffers  in  those 
n make  lace,  either  in  factories  or  in  hand-machines.  In  both  cases  the  work- 
men must  incessantly  watch  the  whole  breadth  of  the  machine,  which  is  frequently 
^ ®ven4yards  wide,  containing  in  such  cases  as  many  as  2600  or  3600  bobbins, 
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which  move  through  the  guide-tlireadsa  hundred  times  in  a minute.  Inflam 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  outer  membrane  of  the  eye,  amaurosis  varying  in  d ^ 
paralysis  of  the  iris,  and  especially  short-sightedness,  are  the  most  cornmn,, 

(See  the  highly  valuable  Report  of  Or.  \\^lliams,  No.  173  ) 

26.  At  the  age  of  40  the  sight  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  affected  alth  \ 
the  men,  by  tlie  assistance  of  spectacles,  which  are  very  commonly  used,  are  sWI 
able  to  pursue  their  avocation  efficiently.  At  the  age  of  60,  if  not  earlier  a 

in  general  would  not  be  able  to  manage  a machine  properly.  (No.  82*.)  ' 

27.  Mr.  Morley,  junior,  of  Derby,  informed  me  that  he  hud  never  known 
instance  in  which  they  had  had  occasion  to  discharge  any  workmen  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  business,  on  account  of  defective  sight,  but  that  this  had  ofien 
occurred  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  previously  been  in  the  stocking  trade. 

28.  The  machinery  employed  in  this  trade  is  not  of  a dangerous  character  md 
consequently  serious  accidents  rarely  occur,  and  when  they  do  it  must  be  owineto 
gross  and  inexcusable  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  as  regards  the  di*. 
position  of  the  bands,  &c.  Generally  speaking  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  more  serious  accident  than  the  crushing  or  “ trapping”  of  a finger ; but 
in  one  factory  (see  No.  41)  two  serious  accidents,  one  nearly  fatal,  occurred  witiiia 
five  months.  The  hoys  who  mind  the  machines  usually  assist  in  cleaning  them 
and  sometimes  this  is  done  whilst  the  macluncry  is  in  motion,  notwithstanding  orders 
may  have  been  given  to  the  contrary. 

29.  As  I have  next  to  speak  of  the  two  processes,  “ winding”  and  “ threading, * 
in  which  the  “ bobbin”  is  immediately  concerned,  and  as  some  points  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  inquiry  in  an  especial  manner  depend  upon  the  properties  of  this 
instrument,  it  will  be  necessary  cai-efully  to  describe  its  different  parts  and  tbeir 
operations. 

30.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bobbins:  1.  the  “ arched  top 2.  the 
“levers;”  3.  tlie  “springedtop.”  Although  these  present  some  important  dif- 
ferences, yet  each  consists  of  two  parts — of  the  bobbin  itself  and  of  the  carriage 

31.  The  hohhin  is  composed  of  two  thin  circular  pieces  of  brass,  leaving  benveen 
them  a very  small  space  or  interval,  into  which  the  thread  is  wound.  (See  figs.  1 
and  4.)  The  quantity  of  thread  ■wound  into  the  bobbin  entmely  depends  on  the 
len^h  of  the  piece  of  lace  which  is  to  be  made. 

o2.  The  carriage  (hgs.  2 and  5)  is  designed  to  receive  the  bobbin  after  that  has 
been  filled  with  thread : for  tliis  purpose  it  has  a groove,  in  which  the  bobbin  is 
inserted,  and  in  which,  during  the  working-of  the  machine,  the  latter  plays. 

A very  important  part  of  the  carriage  is  the  storing  (o,  figs-  2,  3,  5,  and  7). 
This,  as  appears  in  the  drawings,  presses  by  its  elasticity  on  the  bobbin,  and  thus 
regulates  the  velocity  of  its  motion  in  the  groove  of  the  carriage. 

33.  Another  essential  part  of  the  carriage  is  the  aperture  through  which  Ibe 
thread,  already  wound  into  the  bobbin,  is  to  be  passed  or  “threaded."  In  the 
common  bobbin  the  aperture  is  placed  in  the  arch  which  forms  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage : in  figs.  2 and  3,  b.  this  hole  is  represented  of  the  actual  size.  In  the  “spring 
top”  the  opening  which  is  placed  in  the  spring  is  much  smaller,  and  resembles  tbe 
eye  of  a coarse  needle ; this  is  accurately  copied  in  fig.  6,  i. 

34.  An  attention  to  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the  perforation  will  lend 
greatly  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions,  a.s  to  whether  “ threading”  does  or 
impair  the  sight;  for  although  the  eyes  of  different  individuals  are  liable  to  w 
differently  affected  by  the  same  operation,  it  is  apparent  that  much  moi-e  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  aperture.  (See  No.  49.) 

35.  As  the  proper  making  of  the  lace  requires  that  all  the  bobbins  in  the  machine 

should  revolve  in  their  carriages  with  an  exactly  equal  velocity,  a very  essenli 
operation  is  the  adjuetnxeni  of  the  spring  by  the  elastic  force  of  which,  as  just  state , 
the  velocity  is  regulated.  . _,i 

This  operation  is  called  “springing  the  carriages,”  or  “to  spring  the  carnages, 
it  is  performed  by  the  same  men  who  mind  the  machines.  If  there  is  only  one 
of  bobbins  and  carriages  to  each  machine,  then  the  springs  are  adjusted  ^ J 
as  possible  after  the  bobbins  have  been  wound  and  tlireaded ; but  if,  which  u ^ 
important  fact  to  be  understood,  there  be  two  sets  of  bobbins  and  carnages, 
they  arc  adjusted  more  leisurely  and  therefore  more  accurately,  by  tbe  setot  ff 
men  who  are  not  at  the  time  minding  the  machines.  For  instance,  ^ jj 
Fisher  and  Alcock’s  factory  at  Mansfield  “ each  set  of  men  work  eight  hou 
the  machine  and  two  hours  springing  the  carriages.  (No.  203.) 
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36  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  a 
• ffle  and  double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriaees,  but  every  individual  of  whom  1 asked 
^question,  whethei* manufacturer  or  workman,  agreed  that  with  the  double  set  Report  by 
die  springing,  upon  which  more  than  upon  any  other  one  circumstance  the  good- 

ccnf  the  Fabric  depends,  could  be  more  effectively  accomplished  than  with  the 
Skset,  (No=.17.57.99.) 

37  It  it  proper  here  to  state  that  although  the  play  of  the  bobbin  in  its  car- 
riaffe  esscntially  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  made  by  the  spring,  yet 
d^  other  causes  will  affect  the  motion— dust  or  dirt  of  any  kind  will  have  this 
effect,  and  probably  moisture.  (Nos.  72,  82*''.) 

38. *  ff^inding. — In  the  lace  manufacture  there  are  various  kinds  of  winding; 
die  most  common  process  consists  in  ^vindiDg  into  the  brass  bobbins  the  necessary 
aoantity  of  thread  to  make  a piece  of  lace.  It  is  almost  invariably  performed  by 
firls  and  young  women,  who  liegiu  about  the  age  of  12  or  14,  “ veryiurely  earlier, 

^ause  it  requires  considerable  care.”  (No.  70.)  The  great  number  are  above 
18.  This  is  a laborious  employment,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  bobbins  are 
turned  by  hand : when  steam-po^ver  is  used  the  work  is  easy.  Some  of  the 
iritnesses  complained,  however,  of  the  standing  causing  fatigue. 

39.  'Winders  are  very  liable  to  night-work,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  threaders,  firstly,  because  they  can  leave  earlier',  the  winding  being  necessarily 
(lone  before  the  threading ; and,  secondly,  because  there  are  move  frequently  two 
seta  of  bobbins,  u'hich  obviates  the  necessity  of  avinding  at  night,  than  two  sets  of 
bobbias  and  carriages,  which  are  required  to  prevent  threading  nt  night. 

In  some  factories  very  creditable  care  is  taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between  the 
young  women  who  wind  and  the  workmen. 

40.  Winding,  especially  brass-bobbins  (see  No.  97),  often  sU'aius  the  eyes ; 
amaurosis,  cataract,  conjunctival  inflammation,  and  inflainmatloii  of  the  cornea,  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  produced  by  this  occupation. 

41.  Threading. — As  the  questions  respecting  the  results  of  placing  the  lace- 
trade  under  legiriative  restrictions,  almost  entirely  depends  on  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, I was  anxious  to  obtain  as  complete  evidence  as  possible  on  the  subject.  The 
number  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  bearing  on  this  question  is  printed  may 
appear  perhaps  to  be  unnecessarily  extended ; but  I should  not  have  felt  myself  jus- 
tified, considering  the  important  interests  involved  and  the  great  discrepancy  of 
opinion  which  prevails,  to  have  rested  this  report  on  any  more  limited  inquiry. 


I. — Aggregate  Number. 

42.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  aggregate  of  the  children  em-  Afferegate  num- 
ployed  as  threaders,  but  the  number  must  be  very  considei'able.  In  the  Notting- 
ham district  it  appeal's  that  to  160  machines,  of  which  an  account  has  been  taken 

upon  this  point,  there  were  60  threaders,  or  1 threader  to  24  machines.  At 
Chesterfield,  to  46  machines,  there  were  14  threaders,  or  1 threader  to  rather 
more  than  3 machines.  At  Lougborough,  to  49  machines,  there  were  16  threaders. 

The  total  number  of  machines  in  1836  was  3800,  but  this  has  decreased  since  to 
the  extent  of  between  600  and  700. 

43.  These  proportions,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  applied  in  a general 
manner,  because  there  are  some  species  of  machines,  such  as  the  “traverse  warp 
machines’  (No.  118)  which  do  not  require  threading  so  often  as  others,  as  the 
levers,  and  some  which  require  no  threading  at  all  (No.  226) ; and  also  because 
the  men  frequently  thread  for  themselves  pai'tially  or  entirely,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  hand-machines  worked  in  small  numbers  together. 

II.— Sex. 

44.  ’The  peat  majority  of  the  threaders  are  boys  : thus  among  all  the  girls  whose 

occupation  1 ascei-tained  at  various  Sunday-schools,  amounting  to  181,  there  was 
00  a single  threader.  (P.  64,  et  eeq.)  Tliere  ore,  however,  many  girls  in  this 
occupation.  ^ 

III. — Average  Age. 

4o.  The  average  age  at  w'hieh  children  begin  to  thread  is  about  8^  years  ; this  is  Average  age. 

eresult  of  35  cases  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  evidence.  At  the  ase  of  15  the 
£ri8  become  winders  or  go  to  other  occupations,  and  the  boys  then  or  earlier  usually 
go  to  the  machines.  (No.  59.) 
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IV. — Hours  of  Work. 


Report  by 
RJ>.Graing$T,  E«q. 

Hours  o(  work. 


46.  These  are  so  totally  irregular  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  them  wWi 
exact  precision.  However  long  may  be  the  hours  during  which  the  machbes  ™ 
propelled  even  for  the  whole  24,  either  by  hand  or  power,  there  are  scarcely^ 
tyvo  complete  sets  of  threaders.  Indeed  the  only  instance  which  has  come 
my  observation  is  the  steam-factory  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Nottingham,  where  there  h 
a day  and  a night  set. 

47.  Mr.  Beardsmore,  of  Chesterfield  (No.  209),  states  indeed  that  he  has  two  sea 
of  threaders  and  winders,  but,  as  be  would  not  allow  me  to  examine  the  children  I 
have  no  pereonal  knowledge  of  the  fact ; and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  two  meclmnie 
who  had  worked  formerly  at  that  factory,  positively  stated  that  whilst  they  wde 
at  the  place,  there  was  only  one  set  of  threaders.  (Nos.  221,  222.) 

48.  In  several  factories  the  threaders  are  partially  divided  into  two  sets,  eadi 
taking  a part  of  the  night  work.  (Nos.  37,  64.) 

49.  At  Messrs.  Boden  and  Morley’s,  Derby  (see  No.  12),  and  at  Messrs.  Fidw 
and  Alcock’s,  Mansfield  (see  No.  203),  there  are  two  complete  sets  of  bobbins 
and  carriages,  and  consequently  the  boys  have  never  occasion  to  work  at  night 

These  are  the  only  instances  I know  whei-e  the  double  set  ofbobbins  and  carriages 
is  complete. 

With  the  above  few  exceptions  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  children  wiu 
thread  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  during  the  whole  of  the  lime  the  machines  are 
at  work,  whether  this  be  during  16,  20,  or  22  hours  out  of  the  24. 

50.  Those  ivho  are  in  the  power-factories  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
have  only  to  go  to  one  place  of  work,  whilst  those  who  are  employed  by  the  sma^ 
owners  of  hand-machines  liave  frequently  to  go  from  one  shop  to  another,  often 
at  considerable  distances,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  in  all  seasons.  (See 
Nos.  121. 122,  168.) 

The  hours  also  are  on  the  whole  more  irregular  in  hand-machines,  so  that  if 
there  be  much  demand,  a good  pattern,  the  machine  is  in  constant  use,  and  the 
children  have  scarcely  a bit  of  peace  ; they  have  no  regular  time  for  meals,  no  time 
for  nothing;  when  one  machine  is  off  another  is  on.”  (Nos.  65,  121.) 

One  child  had  ol'ten  stopped  1‘rom  four  o’clock  one  morning  till  two  on  the  next; 
he  '‘had  very  often  stopped  these  hours  twice  or  thrice  in  one  week.”  (No.  46.) 
Others  had  stopped  all  night  tlirec  or  four  times  in  a week.  (Nos.  79,  80.) 

51.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  sufferings  of  the  threaders  are  as  severe  is 
the  factories  iis  ivith  the  hand-machines.  The  children  sire  sent  for  at  oue,  two, 
three,  or  four  iu  the  morning  (Nos.  31,  41,  44,  103,  211)  ; they  often  stop  till  11, 
12,  and  1 at  night.  (See  Nos.  60,  113,  116,  218.)  It  very  commonly  happens 
that  the  threadei’s  are  up  the  udiole  of  Friday  night,  from  the  cause  slre^y  stated. 
(Nos.  39,  111,  219.)  One  child,  11  years  old,  whom  I questioned  ou  a Friday, 
and  who  worked  in  a very  ill-regulated  factoi^.  Broad  Marsh,  Nottingham,  had 
come  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  expected  to  stop  till  two  the  next  afternDOO, 
(No.  43.) 

52.  Although  these  poor  children  are  subject  to  such  harassing  toil,  and  althougb 

it  constsmtly  happens  that  from  the  uncertain  time  when  they  will  be  w^ted  they 
are  kept  waiting  in  the  factories  and  shops,  there  is  no  provision  made  in  any  one 
instance  for  them  to  lie  down  and  rest  or  sleep  during  these  intervals  in  the  nigb^ 
There  is  neither  bed,  nor  mattress,  nor  blankets ; they  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  tw 
floor,  “ if  there  is  room,”  or  under  die  table,  or  on  tlie  carriage-boxes,  or  on  the  olo 
jackets  belonging  to  the  men.  (Nos.  41,  46,  79,  80.)  It  is  in  such  instan^ 
exaggeration  to  aflftrm  that  these  boys  are  in  a CUri.stian  country  treated  as  if  “ey 
were  mere  brute  animals.  , . ■ 

£3.  In  many  of  the  better  regulated  factories  there  are  rules  according  to  w i 
no  machine  is  to  be  threaded  for  after  a certain  hour  at  night,  and  more 
before  a certain  hour  in  the  morning.  But,  even  with  these  restrictions,  the 
ren  are  kept  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  are  required  at  4 or  5 a.M.  (Nos.o/.  • 
83,  94,  99.)  ^ 


V. — Meauj. 

Metis.  54.  After  the  preceding  statement,  it  will  be  evident  that,  with  the  few 

where  there  are  eitlier  two  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages,  or  of  threaders,  t e 
must  be  taken  most  irregularly.  Sometimes  these  are  taken  at  home,  some 
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, factorv ; sometimes  early,  sometimes  late.  The  evil  effects  of  sucii  irregularities  Lace 
• the  case  of  young  children  are  too  obvious  to  require  further  notice.  Mamotactcrk. 

Report  by 

VI. — Nature  of  thk  Employment.  ie.D.Gra^er,  Esq, 

55  This  consists  of  passing  the  end  of  the  thread,  which  has  been  previously  empioy- 

ffODudinto  the  bobbin,  through  the  aperture  already  described.  In  this  process 
the  threaders  sit  before  a table  containing  the  bobbins  which  are  to  he  threaded, 
lathe  smaller  establishments  this  is  usually  carried  op  in  the  machine-room,  but  in 
luanv  instances  there  is  a separate  room  for  the  winders  and  threaders. 

56.  In  tlweading  the  most  common  kind  of  bobbin  (see  fig.  1,  the  bobbin ; 

2,  the  carriage ; fig.  3,  the  bobbin  placed  in  its  carriage)  the  aperture  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  allow  the  thread  (sec  hg.  3,  c.)  to  be  drawn  through  it  by  means 
of  a small  hook,  which  is  mounted  on  a stand  and  is  placed  immediately  before  the 
threader.  But  in  the  spring  top  bobbin  the  opening  or  eye  is  so  small  that  it  must 
he  threaded  like  a needle.  (See  fig.  4,  the  bobbin;  fig.  5,  the  carriage;  fig.  6, 
the  eye  in  the  spring  ; fig.  7,  the  spring  top  bobbin  in  its  carriage.)  It  is  proper 
testate  that  this  bobbin  is  not  so  much  used  as  the  former. 

57.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
fsets:  the  average  nimiber  of  bobbins  to  be  threaded  for  one  machine  is,  probably, 
about  1800;  the  number  of  threaders  to  perfonn  this  work  is  usually  two  or  three; 
the  average  time  occupied  iti  threadiug  for  a machine  is  two  hours  or'  two  hours  and 
8 half;  the  number  of  hours  for  actual  labour  is  from  seven  to  ten  per  diem. 

VIII. — State  of  the  Place  op  Work. 

58.  Tliere  is  nothing  which  more  immediately  concerns  the  health  and  comfort  of  of  place  of 
die  whole  manufacturing  population  of  this  kingdom  than  the  ventilation  of  the 

places  of  work;  and  yet,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  no  subject 
which  is  more  generally  neglected,  or  so  little  understood.  In  very  few  instances, 
either  in  the  power-factories  or  in  the  shops  coiituining  hand-machines,  are  any 
special,  that  is  efficient,  means  of  ventilation  provided.  In  some  few  of  the  former 
rentilatoi'S  are  placed  in  the  windows ; more  generally  the  only  method  of  renewing 
the  air  is  by  windows  which  open,  and  very  frequently  the  matter  is  altogether 
neglected. 

59.  This  general  inattention  depends  more  upon  the  absence  of  just  vieivs  upon 
this  important  point  than  upon  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
the  wehke  of  those  whom  they  employ.  And  yet,  if  it  be  considered  that  when  the 
occupation  is  not  sedentary,  the  principal  difference  between  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  artisan  is  placed  os  contrasted  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  aii-  he  breathes,  the  necessity  of  supplying  this  as  little  contami- 
Mteu  as  possible  becomes  strikingly  apparent.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  too 
strongly  upon  all  who  are  engaged  in  our  manufactories,  that  a constant  renewal  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  places  of  work  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 

Ignorance  of  this  important  fact  not  only  leads  to  a general  omission  of  effective 
means  of  ventilation,  but  even,  when  by  the  care  of  the  employer  these  have  been 
provided,  frequently  induces  the  workpeople  themselves  to  render  the  ventilators 
nseiess  by  blocking  them  up. 

bo.  More  commonly,  however,  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshops  is  rendered  op- 
pressive and  unwholesome  by  inefi&cient  means  being  provided.  Manufacturers,  it 
IS  evident  from  the  returns  received  from  them,  conceive  all  that  is  necessary  is  pro- 
vided when  there  are  windows  which  can  be  opened.  These,  even  when  in  sufficient 
numbers,  cause  only  a partial  renovation  of  the  impure  air;  and  as  the  people  with 
reason  complain  that  they  take  cold  by  the  drauglits  which  are  caused,  it  rarely 
happens  in  the  night,  or  at  other  times  when  the  external  temperature  is  low,  that 
the  wiudows  are  opened  at  all. 

61.  In  those  places,  namely,  power-factories,  where,  from  tlie  mimbera  congi’e* 
together,  the  heat,  and  the  effluvia  from  the  machinery,  an  attention  to  ven- 
hktion  becomes  more  urgently  required,  there  are  the  means  at  hand  by  which 
could  be  most  efficiently  accomplished  at  a very  moderate  cost,  especially 
the  subject  were  aitended  to  when  the  factory  is  being  erected.  In  the  steam- 
cpgiae  there  is  the  power  to  turn  a fanner,  and  thus  to  propel  any  quantity  of  fresh 
which  may  be  required ; in  the  flue  of  the  furnace  there  is  a ready  means  for 
f^ucting  away  the  impui’e  air, — a point  of  primary  importance,  when,  as  so  often 
ppens,  the  rooms  are  crowded  with  machinery  ana  workpeople ; whilst  the . 
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supply  of  warmth,  which  is  required  in  an  increased  degree  in  properly  veatilaw 
apartments,  iniglit  be  derived  in  the  best  form  and  in  any  quantity  from  the  U 
water  of  the  engine. 

62.  In  some  Tew  steam-factories  there  was  a most  offensive  smell  from  the  water 
closets,  a circumstance  which  will  always  happen  whetj  these  places  are  contained 
in  the  same  flat  as  the  machine-rooms,  unless  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  clean- 
liness.  In  one  factory  the  smell  wm  almost  overpowering.  In  ibe  majoritj  of 
instances,  however,  there  are  privies  in  tlie  yard,  a much  more  desimhle  arrange, 
ment. 

63.  In  a few  factories  proper  provision  as  regard  the  privies  is  not  made  for  the 
females,  who  in  such  cases  are  obliged  to  use  those  places  in  common  with  the  men 
and  boys,  or  to  go  elsewhere. 

VIII. — Holidays. 

Holidays.  64.  There  are  usually  one  or  two  days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 

perhaps  a day  or  two  at  some  fair  or  i*aces.  The  lada  who  thread  have  a great  deal 
of  idle  time  in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  during  which  they  usually  play. 

IX.  — Hiking  and  Wages. 

Hiring  and  wages.  65.  In  all  the  larger  establishments,  w'hether  the  machines  are  propelled  by 
power  or  band,  the  threaders  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  principals;  but  where 
machines  are  let  out  to  workmen  then  they  are  engaged  by  the  mechanics  whom 
they  assist  The  agreement  is  usually  made  by  the  parents  with  whom  the  children 
. live.  I did  not  hear  of  any  instances  of  money  being  lent  to  the  parents  on  the  secu- 

rity of  the  children’s  Wiiges.  Some  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  sojne  by  the  week. 

X.  — ^Treatment  and  Care. 

Treatment  and  66.  As  a class  it  Ciiniiot  be  said  that  the  threaders  are  properly  taken  care  of, 
either  by  their  parents  or  by  their  employers.  Independently  of  the  late  and  irregular 
hours  to  which  these  poor  children  are  subject,  they  sire  often  beaten  and  ill-treated 
by  the  tnen  who  work  the  machines,  when  they  are  tired  and  exhausted  by  the  long 
hours  of  labour.  (See  Nos.  31,  35,  46,  116,  121,  122.)  Those  of  theiuwhoare 
employed  by  the  small  masters  are  more  liable  to  ill-treatment,  not  from  the  owners 
themselves  but  from  the  machine-men,  than  in  factories.  As  the  earnings  of  the 
men  are  partly  dependent  on  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  winding  and  threading, 
they  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  this  done  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  thus,  as  in 
similar  cases,  the  children  arc  particularly  exposed  to  cruelly.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  no  very  aggravated  cjise  of  ill-treatment  came  directly  to  my  knowledge;  and 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  employers  talce  care  the  children  are  not  beaten. 

67.  The  threaders  in  most  instances  seem  to  be  much  neglected  by  their  parents. 
There  ai'e  of  course  some  exceptions,  and  one  deserves  to  he  specially  recorded. 
Sarah  Pymm  (No.  123),  herself  almost  made  blind  by  embroidering  lace,  has  four 
children  who  \s'ere  formerly  threaders  and  'jvinders,  and  1 was  assured  by  some 
of  her  neighbours  that  this  poor  woman  always  satup,  however  late,  till  her  child- 
ren returned  home.  Her  son  also  spoke  in  very  affectionate  terms  of  her  kindness 
to  him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  (No.  122.)  It  is  impossible  to  present  a more 
strikin  g instance  of  the  evils  and  cruelty  of  the  system  than  that  displayed  by  these 
two  witnesses. 

XI.  — Physical  Condition. 

Physical  condition.  _ Children  who  are  employed  as  threaders  are,  as  tlie  preceding  statement  soft 
ciently  proves,  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  the  mamifacturing  system  in  their  most 
aggravated  form.  They  are  in  an  especial  manner  liable  to  night-work ; they 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  work,  constantly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  o c 
weather  at  all  hours ; the  regularitv  of  their  meals  is  incessantly  disturbed-— «m  e 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  case  of  growing  children;  they  occasionally  loses 
meal  altogether,  having  no  time  to  letch  it,  or  even  to  eat  it  if  sent.  They  suBw. 
with  few  exceptions,  either  from  the  heat  and  effluvia  of  the  factory,  or  from  tlie 
confined  air  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work  ; and  in  the  winter  nights  from  severe 
cold.  When  I visited  Nottingham  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  10".  to  wmea 
temperature  a large  number  of  children  were  exposed  in  going  to  or  returning  Jro 
their  work  in  the  mglit.  (No.  121.)  ^ 

The  consequence  is  that  the  constitution  is  frequently  seriously  impaired-  1 ® 
majority  of  those  children  whom  1 saw  were  pale  and  unhealthy-looking,  and.  sev 
ral  were  of  diminutive  stature.  Very  few  cases  of  distortion  occurred. 
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69.  As  very  contradictory  reports  liave  been  given  of  the  eifects  of  threading  I«ace 
iwn  the  si'^ht,  I paid  especial  attention  to  this  subject,  never  omitting  to  inquire  of 
lliecliilclren  what  was  the  actual  influence  upon  their  eyes.  A part  of  this  cliscre-  Ttepon  by 
TOUcy  of  opinion  depends  on  the  fact,  which  is  not  generally  understood  even  by 
who  have  attended  to  this  point,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  bobbin  (see  p.  4,  ^ 33; 
which  strains  the  eyes  more  than  those  commonly  employerl.  A fair  sample  of 
the  information  I received  is  contained  in  the  endence  taken  at  Messrs.  Boden  and 
Morlev’s  (see  pp-  1 and  2),  and  at  Messrs.  Fisher’s  (seepp.  11  and  12). 

TO.’My  conclusions  upon  this  point  are — 

1.  That  in  every  species  of  bobbin  the  constant  use  of  the  eyes  is  required,  as  ' 

threading  cannot  be  performed  by  the  fingers  alone. 

2.  Tliat  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  eyes  are  at  the  time  more  or  less 
injuriously  affected,  indicated  by  watering,  smarting,  dazzling,  and  ocular 
spectra. 

3.  That,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  eyesight  is,  not  permanently  injured. 

71.  Many  of  these  childi-en.  were  very  poorly  clad,  and  some  were  in  rags,  even 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  A very  general  inattention  to  cleanliness  prevails ; nor  do 
the  employers,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  tate  any  trouble  or  make  provision  in 
diis  respect. 

XII. — Moral  Condition. 

72.  In  the  town  of  Nottingham  all  parties,  clergy,  police,  mauufacturers,  work-  Moral  condition, 
people,  and  parents  agree  that  the  present  mode  of  employing  children  and  young 

persons  as  threaders  and  winders  is  a most  fertile  source  oi  immorality.  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  but  few  states  more  immediately  leading  to  vice  and  profligacy. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  called  out  of  their  parents’  houses  at  all  hours  of  the 
fljffiit,  and  as  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  long  they  may  be  required,  whether  for 
hro  hours  or  the  whole  night,  a ready  and  unanswerable  excuse  for  staying  out  is 
furnished.  (No.  138.)  The  threaders,  who  are  usually  boys,  and  the  winders,  ^vho 
are  generally  girls,  are  required  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  have  every  facility  for 
forming  improper  connexions.  The  natural  results  of  such  a noxious  system  are 
but  too  apparent,  and  must  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  immorality 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  iiniverally  expressed,  prevails  to  a most  awful  ex- 
tent in  Nottingham, 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  evils  to  the  children  themselves,  the  domestic  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  families  of  which  they  are  members  ai*e  sacrificed  to  this  most 
unnatural  state  of  things. 

XIII. — CoMPARATiTE  Condition. 

73.  Having  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  inquired  into  the  state  of  children  en-  CompamiLve  con- 
gaged  in  other  manufacturing  processes,  I am  able  to  state  that  in  those  towns  where  Jitiou. 

the  lace-trade  is  carried  on  there  are  no  children  who  are  subject  to  such  uniform 
hardships  as  the  threaders  and  winders.  But  from  the  evidence  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  parties,  as  a class,  experience  any  evils  as  to  health  l)eyond  u'hat  are 
cciniraon  to  manufacturing  districts.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  that  although  they 
are  exposed  to  such  irrregularity  and  uncertain  hours,  the  actual  work,  at  least  in 
well*regulated  establishments,  is  not  very  severe,  and  thus  they  escape  the  inju- 
rious results  of  protracted  and  exhausting  labour. 

B.  Gasiing,  and  C.  Bleaching^  the  Lace. 

74.  As  the  former  of  these  processes  gives  employment  to  but  a few  bands  it 

<^all  for  any  particular  observation.  The  latter  process  is  included  with 
me  Report  on  hosiery. 

D.  Mending,  E.  Embroidering,  F.  Brauiing,  Bearling,  Hemming,  S^c. 

number  of  children,  mostly  girls,  are  employed  in  all  these  pro- 
alm^*’  "ii  ^ more  or  less  are  performed  vvith  the  needle.  In  fact,  I believe  that 
^ ost  all  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Nottingham  are  engaged  at  a 
in  one  or  other  of  the  several  branches  of  the  lace-manufacture 
i^A  .^^***^  trade  “ as  soon  as  they  can  tie  a knot  or  use  a needle.”  (No.  187, 

tables,  p.  64  eisM.)  ^ 

[”]  C 
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76.  It  is  very  common  for  boys  And  giris  to  commence  as  young  as  six  and  sev 
years,  many  at  five,  especially  at  “ drawing,”  which  is  a very  simple  process, 


Report  by  sisting  of  drawing  out  with  a needle  the  threads  which  hold  together  the  indinduil 
i?.D.Grainfcr,Esq.  widths,  which,  in  figured  or  fancy  lace,  make  up  the  entire  piece  as  it  conies  fro 
the  machine.  The  family  of  Mrs.  Houghton  strikingly  illustrates  the  nresoM 
system  as  regards  infuut  labour.  (Nos.  156,  157,  158,  159.)  Unless  I had  ob. 
tained  a personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  I should  have  hesitated  to  have  repwW 
that,  in  this  country,  a child  was  placed  at  work  by  its  parent  before  it  twj 
years  old. 

77.  It  is  important  to  mention  oue  fact  iu  coimexioii  with  this  subject,  as  it  diotrj 
that  pai-ents  frequently  cannot  be  int.rusted  with  the  wellbeing  of  then  offspritia-  it 
is,  that  the  eal'ly  age  at  which  children  are  sent  out  to  work  is  not  the  result  Jdis- 
tress  or  want  of  employment  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Thus,  in  1825,  " irta 
there  was  abundance  of  employment  for  adiilts,  the  children  were  sent  to  work  is 
young  as  at  this  time  ” (No.  187) ; and  in  ijl  the  towns  1 have  visited  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  the  day-schools  asserted  that,  if  trade  was  good,  in  less  tiianafonl 
night  half  the  children  in  attendance  would  leave.  Again,  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Houghton  were  put  to  work  at  two  and  three  yeare  old,  although  “ her  husband  ha 
generally  regular  work,  and  his  regular  wages  are  23s.  a-wcek.”  (No.  156.) 

78.  'J'iie  hours  of  work  <u-e  long,  especially  for  such  very  young  children 13  or 

14  are  the  most  common,  including  one  or  one  and  a half  hour  for  meals.  TIk 
lace-embroiderers,  or  “runners”  as  they  are  called,  are  subject  to  the  longest 
hours — 15,  16,  and  even  17  hours  a-day  being  not  uncommon.  (Nos.  23, 25, 
170.)  All  the  parties  engaged  in  the  above  processes  are  liable  to  oper-time 
work  whenever  the  trade  is  brisk;  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  work  very  lateoD 
Friday,  and  not  unfrequently  all  that  night. 

79.  It  is  common  to  allow  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and 
when  tl»e  work  is  l^egaii  early  the  same  time  for  breakfast;  frequently,  howerer, 
the  time  is  much  more  limited. 


80.  The  embroidery  is  principally  carried,  on  by  young  women,  and  to  & great 
extent  by  those  who  are  manded ; but  many  children  are  also  employed. 

81.  In  mending,  drawing,  pcjurling,  and  joining,  the  usual  custom  is  forwomeo 
or  small  mititivsses  to  employ  from  6 to  12  young  children.  The  work-room  is 
usually  small  and  confined,  and  often  cold  in  the  winter.  The  children  are  gene- 
rally not  allowed  to  talk,  a circumf'tunce  which  must  greatly  increase  the  irksome- 
ness of  the  occupation,  which  is  entirely  of  a sedentary  nature. 

In  .some  factories  menders  are  employed  in  numbers  together,  and  occasionally 
in  close  juicl  ill-ventilahid  rooms. 

82.  The  wages  iu  all  these  branches  are  very  low,  and  such  as  are  q»iite  in- 
sufficient to  afford  a decent  living.  Tlie  lace-runners  especially  are  in  a most 
miserable  condition  ; in  the  winter  many  grown-up  women,  working  13  or  14houB 
a-day.  cannot  earn  more  than  from  2s.  6d.  to  3a-.  dd.,  out  of  which  6d.  is  to  be 
deducted  for  candles.  Common  hands  at  the  best  season  do  not  earn  morethaaw- 
a-week  ; the  most  skilful  about  7s.  According  to  Mr.  Felkin,  Bj.  is  the  aversp 
for  drawers,  menders,  &c. ; but  he  states  that  this  is  a very  high  average,  and  tiat 
it  i-efers  to  children  above  the  uaujil  age.  I am  convinced  that  this  is  much  more 
than  is  usually  earned.  (See  Nos.  23,  25,  140,  148,  150,  171,  and  tables 

83.  The  mode  in  which  the  lace  is  given  out  at  the  warehouse  to  be  embroirlerw 
tends  to  lessen  the  wages  of  the  runnei-B,  as  it  frequently  passes  through  t«'o « 
even  three  mistresses  before  it  reaches  the  party  who  actually  does  the  work.  FraiM 
on  the  part  of  these  mistresses,  by  which  the  operatives  are  cheated  to  a considerable 
extent,  seem  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  a subject  of  great  and  just  com- 
plaint. (See -Nos.  151,  160,  A and  13,  p.  43.)  At  some  warehouses  a more  Jij* 

and  ^nnhablp.  mpfVind  ie  nr1nnfo<1  Ut.  <-1...  ..an!  aafninrrs  are  sccUfed  tO  tnC 


and  equitable  method  is  adopted,  by  which  the  real  earnings  arc  secured  ti 
worker.  (See  No.  137.)  , 

84.  Some  complaints  of  the  truck-system  were  made,  but  this  seems  to  be  o 

limited  extent.  (See  162.)  . , 

85.  One  of  the  most  appalling  features  connected  with  the  extreme  reduction 
has  taken  place  in  the  wages  oAhe  lace-runners,  and  the  consequent  long 
labour,  is,  that  married  women,  having  no  time  to  attend  to  their  families, 

to  discliargethe  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  mothers,  that  of  suckling  their 
freely  administer  opium  in  some  form  or  other  to  their  infants,  in  order  to  pr^^  ^ 
their  cries  interfering  with  the  protracted  labour  by  which  they  strive  too 
miserable  subsistence. 

86.  The  practice,  which  is  most  common  (No.  164,  166),  usually 
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the  child  is  three  or  four  weeks  old ; but  M r.  Brown , the  coroner  of  Nottingham,  states  Lace 
that  be  knows  Godfrey’s  cordial  is  given  on  the  day  of  birth,  and  tliat  even  it  is 
prepared  in  readiness  for  that  event.  The  extent  to  which  the  system  is  can-ied  Report  by 
pav  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  expressly  ascertained  by  this  gentleman,  that  one  -K-D.trratnger.Esq. 
(jniffffist  made  up  in  one  year  13  cwt.  of  treacle  into  Godfi-ey’s  cordial — a prepara- 
tion'of  opium  exclusively  consumed  by  infants.  (See  Nos.  185,  186,  187.)  The 
result  of  this  terrible  practice  is,  that  a great  number  of  infants  perish,  either 
juddenly  fi’om  an  ev^ar  dose,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  slowly,  painfully,  and 
iaddiously.  Those  who  escape  with  life  become  pale  and  sickly  cliildren,  often 
halfidiotic,  and  always  -with  a i-uiiied  constitution. 

This  state  of  things,  so  disgraceful  to  a Christian  community,  and  compared  M'ith 
ffhich  the  Chinese  practice  of  infanticide  may  be  called  merciful,  loudly  calls  for 
correction. 

S".  The  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation,  the  long  hours  of  work,  and  the  use 
oftbe  needle,  lead  to  the  most  serious  effects  in  all  these  bl  anches.  The  health  and 
sight  are  often  greatly  impaired,  especially  among  the  runners,  who  occasionally 
falut  whilst  at  \vork  ; indeed  there  cannot  be  an  occupation  which  more  seriously 
deteriorates  the  constitution.  Short-sightedness,  amaurosis,  distortion  of  the  spine, 
excessive  constitutional  debility,  indigestion,  and  derangement  of  the  uterine  lunc- 
tioDs,uiaybe  said  to  be  almost  universal ; all  the  evidence  points  to  this  conclusion. 

(See  Nos.  23,25,  30,  164,  173,  174,  175,  &c.) 

88.  Those  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  been  mnners  become  totally  unfitted 
for  other  manufacturing  labour  (see  Nos.  27,  30*,  189),  and  even  common  house- 
bdd  work  and  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties.  (See  Nos.  25,  152,  164.)  It 
thos  happens  that  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  bave  been  placed 
at  embroidering,  perhaps  at  the  early  age  of  six,  are  doomed,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  less  laborio.us  and  more  profitable  employment,  to  continue  the  work 
as  long  as  they  can  see  to  perform  it.  (See  No.  25.) 


G.  Dressing,  getting  up  or  JinisJdng  the  Lace. 

89.  There  are  many  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  employed  in  this 
branch.  Tliey  are  subject  occasionally  to  very  long  hours,  and  suffer,  especially  , 
the  females,  from  the  very  high  temperature  iu  which  they  frequently  work, 
especially  in  some  dresssing  eotablishiiients.  The  uterine  actions  rn’c  iu  a peculiar 
degree  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  also  the  mucous  membranes.  (See  No.  124, 
176.) 


90.  In  the  preceding  observations,  it  has  been  my  object  to  present  to  the 
Cwiti-dl  Board  a just  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  childreu  and  young  persons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Before  closing  this  Report  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  the  views  of  the  parties  \vho  ai-e  interested  in  the  question  of  placing  this 
branch  of  industry  under  legislative  restriction. 

91.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  stated  that  all  persons,  with  one  exception  (see 

rto.  209),  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  leads  to  great  evils,  and  in 
tw  wsh  that  the  threaders  and  wiiidei's  should  be  relieved  from  the  suffering  to 
"■lacli  they  ai*e  now  subject.  But  although  this  unity  of  feeling  thus  generally 
premls,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  remedy,  and  indeed  as 
^92  finding  a remedy  at  all. 

tl  f prevailing  opinion  among  the  owners  of  machines  worked  by  hand  is 
at  the  trade  should  be  placed  under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
actory  Act ; indeed  most  of  those  with  whom  I conversed,  thought  that  the 
from  the  Factory  Act  had  proved  injurious.  (Nos.  117, 

‘ 120,  196,  197,  198,  223,  224,  226,  227,  228,  229,  229  bis) 

■ Many  of  the  owners  of  steam-factories  are  also  of  opinion  that  if  the  trade 
ere  placed  under  restrictions  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Fuctaiy  Act  it  would  not 
oemjunoue.  (Nos.  37,  58,  94,  99,  200,  ,203,  210.) 

• ycveral  owners  of  power-factories  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  such 
rictiODs,  but  add  some  qualifications.  (Nos.  63,  75,  191.) 
nr,;?’  1 ??siderable  part  of  this  class  of  owners  think  such  regulations  would  be 
l*‘iuvely  injurious.  (Nos.  12,  74,  82*,  87,  102,  107,  209,  214.) 

C2 
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Lace  96.  Ill  analysinjT  this  Statement,  tlie  number  of  lUiichines  omied  by  the  s*  • • 

Manotactwee.  pajties  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  fairest  test  of  the  importance  ofT*" 
Report  by  opinions  expressed.  The  number  of  maclniies  worked  by  band  is  notncciirt^i* 

fi.7).Gj-atngej-,Esq.  j^iiown,  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  2000.  The  number  of  inacliin« '! 

steam-factories,  as  already  stated,  is  about  1200;  the  number  of  these  nuidji '' 
owned  by  those  who  do  not  object  to  legislative  interference  is,  as  far  as  my  experiea 
extends,  probably  about  equal  to  the  number  jiossessed  by  those  who  do  object 

97.  It  results  from  this,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  render  as  eiiuitij,Ie. 
statement  as  my  means  of  judging  permit,  that  the  proprietors  of  by  hr  4e  lirw^r 
number  oflace-machines  are  either  anxious  for  regulations  similar  to  the  pre»K 
Factory  Act,  or  would  not  object  to  such  restrictions. 

93.  Thelonghcurs  which  are  almost  universal  in  the  lace  trade,  and  by  which 
lieve  it  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier  manufacturing  occupations,  increase  materialh 
the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  labour  of  the  eliildreii  and  young  persons  engaged  inif 
There  is,  however,  one  method  by  which,  without  iiitcrieriiig  ivith  the  present  i»ut« 
of  working  the  machines,  the  threaders  and  winders,  the  classes  most  recjuiriagpri). 
tection,  might  be  entirely  relieved — the  provision,  that  is  to  say,  of  a complete 
double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  to  each  machine.  (No.  72,  82*.) 

99.  To  this  plan  two  objections  have  been  urged; — 

1.  That  the  expense  would  be  increased. 

2.  That  the  double  set  of  carriages  do  not  work  so  well  as  a single  set. 

100.  As  regards  the  expense,  the  extra  outlay  for  tlie  double  set  would  viuy  per- 
haps from  40^.  to  50^  for  each  machine.  (Nos.  72,  82*.)  This  iu  a large  tiictorr 
would  amount  to  a considerable  sum,  at  Mr.  Sewell’s  of  Carrington,  for  instance,  to 
1522/.  10«.  or  more. 

101.  The  principal  point,  however,  involved  is  whether  the  machiues  willrrork 
as  well,  and  whether  the  lace  produced  is  as  good  with  the  double  set  of  bobbins  aod 
carriages.  On  this  question  the  greatest  discrepancy  of  opinion  prevails;  and 
although,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I took  every  means  at  ray  com- 
mand to  elicit  the  truth,  yet  1 cannot  venture  to  pronounce  a decided  opinion.  Mr 
impression  is  that  when  tlu!  bobbins  and  carriages  are  properly  managed,  andffiieo, 
which  with  proper  maiingement  is  practicable,  they  are  not  allowetTto  lay  by  too 
long,  the  double  set  is  e{|iially  efficacious  with  the  single  set.  (See  pniticulariv 
Nos.  12,  57.  58, 203, 72,  82*.  94.) 

102.  It  is. proper  to  add,  all  parties  arc  agreed  that,  in  tlic  event  of  legislative  iu- 
terference,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  regidalious  should  include  aUnb- 
chines,  whether  worked  by  hand  or  propelled  by  steam. 

103.  With  resjocct  to  tlie  otlier  brunches  of  the  luce  trade,  tlic  general  ooiniaiot 
those  interested,  esjwchilly  in  drawing,  mending,  pearling,  &c.,  in  whicb  tk 
greatest  number  of  young  children  are  employed,  is,  that  if  all  pai-ties  were  in- 
cluded, legislative  regulations  as  to  the  labour  of  those  under  18  would  not  k 
injurious. 

104.  I cannot  close  this  report  without  stating  that  iu  the  course  of  niy  inveft 
gation  I received  'every  assistance  and  facility  from  all  parties — from  employ^ 
mechanics,  medical  practitioners,  clergy,  and  magistrates.  The  town  council « 
Nottingham  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  to  render  every  assistance  in  iurtheniw 
of  the  inquiry. 

105.  1 have  especially  to  acknowledge  tlie  important  statistical  report  of  Jl'- 
Felkin,  and  the  very  valuable  statement  of  Dr,  Williams,  the  result  of  carewl  ^ 
recorded  observations  made  during  several  years,  and  which  he,  with  great  liberality, 
placed  at  my  disposal. 
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106.  The  liosiefy  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  MAMUFACToac  op- 

Leicester,  and  Derby.  It  comprises  the  manufacture  of  vta-ious  articles  of  cotton,  Hqsieht. 

worsted,  silk,  and  linen ; such  as  stockings,  gloves,  drawers,  pantaloons,  under 

slurts,  and  viight-caps.  Tins  trade  affords  employment  to  a large  number  of  people.  /?.U.Graj'n,o-«r,Esq. 
Id  die  town  and  county  of  Leicester,  for  example,  there  are  14,000  frames  fit  for 
ase,  and  ‘28,000  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed.  (See  p.  95.) 

107.  It  is  to  a great  extent  a domestic  manufacture,  being,  with  tlie  exception  be- 
low stated,  carried  on  in  the  house  of  the  mechanic.  The  common  custom  is  for 
each  married  man  to  hire  two  or  more  frames,  accoi-ding  to  the  size  of  tlie 
family.  One  of  these  frames  is  worked  by  the  husband,  another  by  the  wife,  and 
the  others  by  any  of  the  children  who  are  suifieiently  old.  The  younger  cliildren 
are  almost  invariably  employed  in  winding  the  cotton,  worsted,  or  silk  for  the 
frames,  or  in  seaming  the  aiticles  which  have  been  made.  Thus  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  except  the  very  youngest,  find  employment 

108.  It  is,  however,  not  unususJ  for  small  masters,  called  commonly  “ bag 
hosiers,”*  to  hire  several  frames  from  the  large  manufacturers,  which  are  either 
again  let  to  mechanic.s  at  their  own  houses,  or  are  worked  in  shops  in  numbers 
varying  from  six  to  twenty;  it  very  x*arcly  happens  that  a small  master  hires  so 
many  as  fifty  frames,  and  even  in  such  cases  they  are  not  all  worked  in  one  shop. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a manufactory  in  the  whole  of  the  hosiery  trade. 

(Nos.  231.  266.) 

109.  There  is,  however,  one  branch — that  of  embroideinng,  or  “ cheve'ning  — in 
which  children  wlio  are  engaged  by  small  misti-esses  work  together  in  numbers 
varying  horn  two  or  four  to  teu  or  twenty.  (Nos.  263,  264.)  In  two  large 
warehouses  at  Belpcr  cliildren  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  liwger  numbers. 

I.  — Number  and  Age. 

110.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  a considerable  portion  consists  Number  and  age 
of  those  under  18.  Thus  of  the  28,000  in  Leicestershire,  12,924  are  under  that 

8ge.  (P.  96.)  In  one  case  a small  master  hiring  20  frames  required  15  girls  as 
seamers  and  winders. 

111.  It  appeai-s  from  the  evidence  that  children  begin  to  work  at  a vei-y  early  age 
as  seamers  and  winders  ; six,  seven,  and  eight  are  the  usual  ages,  but  some  commence 
even  younger.  Boys  and  girls  are  placed  at  the  fi-amc  at  10  or  1*2,  sometimes 
younger.  (Nos.  231,  239.) 

112.  Few  apprentices  are  at  this  time  taken  in  the  trade  ; almost  the  whole  of 
those  who  are  bound  come  from  parishes. 

II.  — Hours  of  Work. 

113.  The  stocking-makers  being  left  to  their  own  control  have,  asa  class, the  cha-  Hours  ofwork. 
^ter  of  being  extremely  irregular  in  their  habits ; they  rarely  work  on  Monday, 

and  some  few  not  on  Tuesday.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  time  thus  spent  in 
or  dissipation,  the  journeymen  work  very  hard  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 

^ frequently  on  the  whole  of  Friday  night,  To  this  statement  there  are,  however, 

^ary  numerous  exceptions. 

114.  There  is  another  cause 
orders.  It  is  probable  that  son 


received  this  name  fWm  its  being  the  custom  of  these  persons  to  carry  the  work  to  the 
use  on  Saturday,  often  from  the  neighbonring  villages,  in  a large  bog. 


leading  to  irregularity,  namely,  the  uncertainty  of 
le  part  of  this  irregubirity  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the' 
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Manufacture  op  case  of  shipping  orders  ; but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  litt 
Hosieby.  jjg  bestowed  by  manufacturers  ujk)ii  the  great  amount 
Report  by  giving  Out  work,  frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 

J?. C.G3ajnir«r.Esq.  foj.  j^g  execution. 

115.  Two  serious  evils  spring  from  this  state  of  thinp ; in  the  first  place 
seamers  aud  winders  are  always  overworked  towards  the  end  of  the  week  oft 
being  kept  up  the  whole  of  Friday  night ; and  secondly,  these  children,  aud  more 
particularly  those  who  work  at  the  frame,  are  initiated  into  irregular  aud  ofteu 
vicious  habits,  wliich  cling  to  them  through  life. 

116.  The  cheveueraor  embroiderers,  many  of  whom  are  of  a very  tender  ace,  seven 
and  eight  years  old,  are  also  very  liable  to  be  Itept  late  towards  the  end  of  the  week 
sometimes  all  night.  One  mistress  states  she  has  hands  employing  children  who 
generally  work  on  Friday  and  Saturday  till  12.  (No.  264.)  Tins  entirely  results 
iroiii  the  mode  of  giving  out  the  work  Irom  the  warehouses. 

117.  Independently  of  these  ineguhudties,  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  rerr 
long  for  children  and  young  persojis.  Hoys  at  the  frame  frequently  work  14 
hours,  out  of  which  one  and  a half  or  tw'O  hours  are  allowed  lor  meals.  Those  who 
are  parish  apprentices  are  usually  subject  to  prolonged  aud  improper  labour.  At 
Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  14  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  are  considered  as  the  regu- 
lar  time.  Some  masters  do  not  give  their  appi'entices  sufficient  food,  aad  work 
them  very  long  hours. 

118.  The  hours  of  work  for  winders  and  seamers  are  from  10  to  12,  exclusive  of 
meals : these  are  frequently  exceeded. 

119.  The  children  who  cheven  are  kept  very  late.  In  Nottingham  thecommon 
hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 or  10  p.m.  In  some  places  they  work  occasionally  all 
night,  and  likewise  on  Sunday.  The  younger  children,  if  necessary,  work  as  late  as 
the  older  hands.  (No.  264.) 

III. — State  op  Place  op  Work. 

state  of  place  of  120.  Those  children  who  work  at  honie  and  who  live  in  the  country  are  fa- 

vourably  circumstanced  as  to  their  place  of  work,  whilst  those  who  are  employed  in 
shops,  and  especially  in  the  town,  are  ex])Osed  to  all  the  evils  of  a confined  and  im- 
pure atmosphere.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  class  who  [suffer  so  much  as  the  che- 
veners,  who  usually  work  for  simill  mistresses  in  small  and  crowded  rooms. 


<.f.su£f.™gtheyE;; 
^vithout  allowing  sufficient 


IV. — Holidays. 

Holidays.  121.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days  at  Christmas,  and  perhaps  atSOTie 

fail- or  wake,  there  are  no  regular  holidays.  Many  of  these  poor  children  have  no 
time  for  relaxation  or  recreation.  “ They  go  from  bed  to  work,  and  from  work  to 
bed;”  and  thus  for  the  whole  year  i-ound.  (No.  264.) 

' V.— Wages. 

122.  The  wages  in  the  hosiery  trade  are  in  general  very  low,  especially  in  the 
country  districts  ; indeed  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  class  in  which  there  is  more 
distress.  For  several  years  there  has  been  a gradual  reduction  in  wages  and  au  m- 
creasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  for  adults,  particularly  during  the  last  four 
years. 

123.  The  amount  of  earnings  vary  very  much  according  to  the  article  made  and 
the  age,  assiduity,  and  skill  of  the  workman. 

124.  The  average  M'ages,  after  paying  the  expenses,  of  14  steady  JouiTieymen 
making  silk  gloves,  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  is  lls.  4cf.  (No.  23d.)  h> 
another  shop  a man  in  the  same  branch,  who  worked  very  closely  and  long 
hours,  could  earn  clear  wages  a pound  or  guinea  a-week;  but  from  deficiency  ot 
work  the  average  of  five  weeks  was  17^.  11<?. 

125.  Journeymen  making  cotton  stocking  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  can  ewu 
by  hard  regular  w'ork,  clear  of  expenses,  about  8«.  or  IOa-.  The  hours 
would  be  Irom  about  6 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  In  making  drawers  and  under  sl^ 
which  is  very  laborious  work,  from  10#.  to  13#-  can  be  cleared.  (Nos.  943,  344, 
245,  246.) 

126.  In  the  town  of  Leicester  it  is  stated  that  by  working  14  hours  a*day, 
elusive  of  meals,  a man  at  a wide  frame  can  earn  11#.  or  1 2#.,  and  at  a narro 
frame,  which  is  the  kind  commonly  used,  Is.  (No.  270.) 
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127  lu  the  country  districts,  from  the  causes  explained,  the  wages  are  lower.  In  MANOFAcrrKa  or 

the  viliases  near  Nottingham  a man  can  earn  iVom  5j.  6rf.  to  9^.  or  lOe.  a- week.  Hosiery. 

'Nos.  '255,  261,  262.)  Near  Leicester,  from  6«.  to  7s.  (Nos.  271,  272.)  Report  by 

l'^8.  It  is  nn  aggravation  of  the  distress  that  men  at  the  age  of  40  or  50,  partly  H-D.Orainger.Esq. 
froni  a failing  in  the  sight,  partly  from  diminished  activity,  begin  to  fall  off  in  their 
capacitv  for  work,  so  that  at  the  latter  age  they  very  of^n  become  discmalified  for 
anv  except  the  coarser,  more  laborious,  and  worst  paid  kind  of  work.  Thus  a man, 

Thomas  Needham,  63  years  old,  " can  clear,  by  hard  work,  5s.  6d. : works  harder 
Eow  than  he  ever  did  before.”  (No.  262.) 

129.  from  what  came  under  my  personal  obseiwation  it  may  be  stated,  that  in 
sefcral  of  the  rural  districts  many  of  these  poor  people  would  be  reduced  to  utter 
d«titution  if  it  were  not  for  the  plan  thero  adopted  by  the  stockeners  of  hiinng  a 
gnail  piece  of  ground  to  raise  a crop  of  potatoes.  The  happiest  results  have  been 
produced  by  the  allotment  system,  which  has  been  adopted  on  a very  limited  scale 
ia  the  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  visited  by  me;  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
general  extension  of  this  system  would  be  hailed  as  a blessing  by  hundreds  of  dis- 
ttessed  and  industrious  families.  (Nos.  252,  262.) 

130.  The  wages  for  children  engaged  in  seaming  hose,  chevening,  and  winding, 
rarv  according  to  the  age,  skill,  and  nature  of  the  work,  from  U’.  to  about  4s.  6d. 

VI,  — Treatment  and  Care. 

131.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  those  Treatment  and 
children  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  number  in  this  trade  who  are 

under  the  care  of  their  parents ; and  as  regards  the  cheveners  wlio  work  with  small 
mistresses  the  observations  made  in  my  Report  on  the  Lace-trade  (see  p.  8)  will 
here  apply. 

VII.  — Physical  Condition. 

132.  The  long  hours  of  work  which  are  exacted  from  the  mechanics  of  all  ages  in  Physical  condition, 
this  trade,  joined  to  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation  and  the  strain  upon  the 

eyes,  usually  cause  the  general  health  to  be  impaired  and  the  sight  to  be  seriously 
injured. 

133.  The  stockeners  who  go  on  so  late  at  uight  requwe  a strong  light  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  work,  as  there  are  some  Hundred  needles  in  a frame,  all  of 
which  require  to  be  looked  at  every  course,  of  which  about  10  are  made  in  a mi- 
nute. For  this  purpose  it  is  the  common  custom  to  use  a large  glass  globe  filled 
with  water,  which,  being  placed  in  front  of  a lamp,  acts  as  a lens  and  so  condenses 
the  light.  Spectacles  are  commonly  required  at  40. 

134.  As  regards  the  children,  usually  girls,  who  seam  and  cheven,  it  may  be  stated 
that  their  liejilth  and  constitution  are  usually  seriously  deteriorated.  It  is  common 
for  them  to  begin  to  work  at  the  veiy  early  age  of  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  they 
ue  occupied  in  small  and  close  rooms  from  10  to  12  hours  a-day  exclusive  of  meals, 
during  which  time  they  are  neither  allowed  to  move  nor  speak.  Witit  such 
mcessant  toil,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  tliat 
diereners  should  faint  at  their  work,  that  they  should  become  so  weak  as  to  bC' 
unfitted  for  auy  active  occupation,  or  that  they  should  become  so  near-sighted  as 
Mt  to  be  able  to  see  the  clock  across  the  room.  (Nos.  276,  286.) 

135.  VTiere  cliildren  w'ork  together  iu  any  considerable  numbers,  as  at  Belper, 

It  IS  not  unusual  to  see  one  or  two  with  spectacles ; and  I have  found,  on  exuinining 
the  eyes,  that  they  were  often  suffused  and  in  a state  of  slight  inflammation. 

(P.99.)  ^ 

136.  Many  presented  the  marks  indicative  of  a scrofulous  constitution,  and  a more 
uDited  number  the  external  signs  of  that  disease,  such  as  enlarged  glands,  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

137.  The  present  sufferings  to  which  cheveners,  like  the  lace-runners,  are  subject, 
srenotthe  only  evils  of  their  lot : they  become,  to  a great  extent,  disqualified  for 
charging  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  consequence  of  their  debilitated 
“^es  being  unequal  to  the  efficient  performance  of  common  household  work. 

rom  the  same  cause  they  find  a difficulty  or  impossibility  in  procuidng  other  and 
ore  profitable  employment,  manufecturers  objecting  to  take  females  who  have 
n?  'Occupation.  (No.  276.) 

ih  ” regards  the  question  of  legislative  interference  in  the  hours  of  labour  for 
under  18,  there  is  nothing  in  this  trade  to  prevent  the  application  of  such 
notions  as  those  of  the  Factories  Regulation.  Act ; but  aa  so  large  a part  of  the 
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MAjfL-pACTtJEE  OP  liosiery  raarmfncture  partakes  of  the  cliar<acter  of  a domestic  occupation  it  L- 
Hosiery.  tionable  hem’ 6u- any  legal  regulations  coulcl  be  efficiently  enforced.  ’ 

Report  by  139.  The  principal  manufacturers  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Helper 

S.D.GTaifigef, Ueci.  evidence  is  given,  are,  with  some  trifling  limitations  and  one  or  two  exceptiif? 

desirous  that  tlie  children  and  young  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  should  be 
tectud  by  legislative  enactments.  (Nos.  231,  232,  233,  234,  266,  278.) 

140.  Those  small  masters  with  whom  I couvei-sed  are  also  favourable  to  supb 

provision,  and  some  of  them  think,  and  with  reason,  that  it  would,  by  teedbg  to 
introduce  regularity,  benefit  the  tnide  generally.  (Nos.  236,  268.)  " 

141.  The'’class,  and  it  is  a considerable  one,  most  urgently  demanding  proteciios 
is  happily  one  to  which  it  could  without  difliculty  he  extended.  1 dludetothe 
cheveiiers  or  embroiderers  of  gloves  and  stockings,  with  whom  may  be  included 
all  those  children  en^ged  in  mending,  pearling,  drawing,  and  embroidering  bee 
The  toil  to  ^vllich  these  poor  children,  inffints  some  of  them  might  almost  be 
termed,  are  subject,  is  altogether  disgraceful  in  a Christian  country.  All  this  pro. 
longed  and  exhausting  labour  has  led  to  no  beneficial  result,  for  all  parties  staled 
to  me  that  “for  some  years  the  hours  have  become  longer  and  the  wages  less." 
(No.  264.) 

142.  Those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  small  mistressei 
w’ho  employ  these  children,  are,  as  a body,  anxious  that  something  should  be  done 
to  protect  tliein,  and  those  whose  evidence  is  given  think  that  resti-icUons  sucliu 
those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  woujd  neither  seriously  interfere  with  the  business, 
nor,  with  a few  exceptions,  cause  distress  among  the  manufacturing  population 
(Nos.  263,  264.) 


BLEACH  WORKS. 

Bleach  Works.  143.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  sevei-al  works  for  blsacliing 
and  otherwise  preparing  the  lace  and  hosieiy  goods.  Many  boys  and  girls  are 
employed. 

144.  Generally  speaking  the  occupation  requiring  active  exertion,  and  manyoi 
the  work-places  being  large  and  spacious  buildings  and  situated  in  the  conrtry,  is 
healthful : most  of  the  children  and  young  persons  were  very  well  and  healthy. 

145.  The  hours  of  work  are  generally  13,  out  of  which  two  hours  or  rather  less 
are  allowed  for  meals.  There  are  occasionally  extra  hours,  owing  either  to  fluetB* 
ation  in  the  oi-ders,  or  to  the  peculiar  (chemical)  nature  of  the  process.  Corapand 
with  several  branches  of  the  lace-tr;ule,  the  wages  for  children  are  good. 

146.  In  the  present  mode  of  conducting  tlie  business  legislative  restrictions  would 
cause  considerable  inconvenience,  on  account  of  orders  being  often  required  to  be 
executed  at  a short  notice.  In  the  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  at  Mil- 
ford, near  Derby,  the  restriction  of  tlie  labour  of  children  between  9andl3to 
eight  hours  a-day  w^ould,  from  the  number  employed,  and  the  difficulty  ia  that 
neighbourhood  of  obtaining  childreu,  seriously  interfere  with  the  business. 


147.  Before  closing  this  bitineh  of  the  inquiiy  it  is  right  to  direct  auction  to  thf 
drainage  and  state  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Nottingham. 

148.  The  larger  part,  seven-eightlis,  of  the  surface  of  this  town  is  well  adapted 

to  drainage,  the  subsoil  being  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  there  being  many  ui^duls- 
tions  and  a good  fall.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  small  I'emfiuuo? 
part,  which  is  wet  and  boggy,  contains  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  poor  popu* 
lotion.  . 

149.  There  is  a local  peculiarity  which,  although  while  the  population  was  m ' 
rate,  it  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  health,  as  it  still  does  the  recreation, 
inhabitants,  has  exerted,  in  the  pi-csent  crowded  state  of  the  town,  a 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  poorer  class  of  dwellings.  I allude  to  the 
Nottingham  being  closely  surrounded  by  extended  open  "fields,  which, 

the  burgesses,  have  remained  as  pasturage,  and  have  thus  on  all  sides  heinu^ 
the  town. 

160.  The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  numerous  iinrrow  and  ^ 

with  houses  invariably  built  back  to  back ; to  .such  au  extent  has,  this  conden 
reached,  that  of  10,000  houses  forming  the  town,  7000  are  thus 

151.  Several  houses  are  built  over  and  others  by  the  sides  of  privies.  1 
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Ijout  100  of  what  are  called  “low  kitchens,”  but  which  in  fact  are  cellars.  In  Bleach  Wonss. 
Sine  of  the  houses  I was  informed  pigs  and  other  animals  were  kept.  Re^mbr 

‘ 152.  The  provision  as  to  the  supply  of  water,  although  the  Trent  M^aterwork  R-D-GraingerX^i- 
Conipaiiv  have  by  their  liberality  greatly  lessened  the  evib  is  still,  in  some  of  the 
narts  visited  by  me,  quite  insufficient.  One  woman  told  me  there  was  no  pump  or 
other  supply  in  her  street,  and  tliat  her  daughtei*,  on  going  to  a neighbouring 
pmup  for  water,  was  driven  away. 

^53.  The  state  of  the  privies  is  still  more  defective,  and  urgently  requires  im- 
vement.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  assistant  surveyor,  it  appears 
in  many  parts  of  the  poorer  district  there  is  not  more  than  one  privy  to  30  or 
40  houses;  those  which  I examined  were  in  a filthy  and  dilapidated  condition, 
dhe  necessary  result  is,  that  the  chamber  vessels  are  emptied  into  the  street  or  into 
the  grates  of  the  sewers.  On  the  day  on  which  I saw  the  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ff8\-s  his  men' had  removed  from  one  drain  three  cart-loads  of  such  filth. 

154.  The  necessary  and  well-known  attendants  on  such  a state  of  things  were 
not  absent:  pale  and  sickly-looking  persons  of  all  ages,  complaints  of  illness  and 
discomfort,  and  the  invariable  occuri*ence  of  fever.  All  the  medical  witnesses 
speak  of  typhus  fever  periodically  making  its  appearance  in  these  wretched  ha- 
bitations. (Nos.  175,  184.) 

155.  In  consequence  of  the  fields  above  noticed,  a number  of  townships  have 
sprung  up  a mile  or  two  from  Nottingham.  In  these  the  same  objectionable  mode 
of  erecting  the  houses  back  to  backlias  been  adopted ; but  as  there  are  usually 
gardens  attached,  and  there  is  a purer  air,  the  same  evils  have  not  resulted. 
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156.  The  artisans  of  Birmingham,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  many  other 
manufacturing  districts,  are  favourably  situated  as  regards  their  physical  condition. 

Each  family  lias  generally  a separate  house  to  itself;  the  hours  of  work  are  usually 
moderate;  there  are  no  large  and  crowded  factories  such  as  abound  in  the  cotton  r;-- 

districts;  and  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  occupations,  it  rarely  happens  that  all 
the  members  of  the  same  family  work  at  the  same  trade,  “ so  that  if  one  trade  is  in 
i depressed  state,  another  may  be  in  thriving  condition,”  (p.  179.) 

157.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  this  last  circumstance  that  Birmingham  has  usually 
had  the  happiness  to  escape  those  commercial  convulsions  which  periodically  cause 
such  distre^  in  Lancashire,  &c.  This  exemption,  however,  seems  to  be  fast  passing 
away,  as,  in  almost  every  trade,  there  were  well-founded  complaints  of  want  of 
^ployment,  and  consequently  of  urgent  distress,  involving  great  numbers  of 

158.  In  Birmingham  a very  large  number  of  children  are  employed  in  a great 
vanety  of  manufacturing  processes ; and  it  is  a very  general  opinion  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, joined  to  the  system,  which  is  prevalent  in  many  branches,  of  sub-sti- 

the  labour  of  women  for  that  of  men,  has  had  great  influence  in  causing  and 
^gravating  the  existing  distress.  I saw,  in  some  manufactories,  women  employed 
in  most  laborious  work,  such  as  stamping  buttons  and  brass  nails,  and  notching  the 
cacis  of  screws : these  are  certainly  unfit  occupations  for  women.  In  screw  manu- 
, tones  the  females  constitute  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  nhole  number  em- 
ployei  (Nos.  423,  428.) 

1..,  ■ desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain 
wen  and  young  pei-sons  are  occupied.  There 

V 
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REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 

Manofactuhes.  called,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  working  iu  tlie  attics  of  their  houses,  ‘'garret-inp  • 
BiRuiNonAM  employs  from  two  to  three  boys.  A witness,  who  knows  the 

isTmcT.  of  the  town  well,  states  that  this  system  is  hijurious  to  the  children,  because  eac'- 

Rejiortby  is  only  taught  one  particular  branch  of  a trade,  so  that  when  they  grow  un 
S.D.Grainger,Eaq.  ^ difficulty  in  procuring  profittible  work.  (No.  481.)  ^ ^ 

160.  Many  superior  workmen  become  small  masters  by  renting  from  a manufkr. 
turcr  a part  of  bis  shopping,  each  of  whom  employs  a certain  number  of  adults  asi 
children,  occasionally  as  many  as  50. 

161.  A great  number  of  little  boys  are  employed  assisting  the  workmen,  by  when 
tliey  are  paid  ; these  children  arc  frequently  the  sons  of  the  workmen  whom  they 
assist.  In  some  branches,  as  the  born  button  trade,  one  man  requires  three  bovsfc 
help  him;  in  brass-costing,  each  adult  requires  one  boy.  Metal  button-mtier? 
require  children  to  help ; tor  instance,  a stamper  must  have  a boy  to  arrange  ibi 
button.sin  rouleaux,  in  readiness  for  stamping;  this  is  called  “cobbing,”  Again'eacb 
maker  requires  a lad  to  assist  him  in  arranging  the  different  parts  of  which  certab 
buttons  consist  before  they  iire  stamped.  CTim-makers,  and  many  others,  havehov! 
who  partly  assist,  by  taking  the  simpler  portions  of  the  work,  and  who  also  <forf 
errands,  “ wait  on  the  men,”  &c.  A large  number  of  lads  are  thus  occupied  in 
various  trades,  many  of  whom  are  subsequently  apprenticed. 

162.  Many  children  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  directly  by  the  manufacturers,  in 
almost  evei'y  branch.  A considerable  number  of  little  girls,  and  some  boys,  are 
occupied  at  “ putting  in  ” — that  is,  in  filling  the  blank  metallic  cases  which  belong 
to  certain  buttons ; others  in  lacquering,  making  hooks  and  eyes.  See.  &c, 

163.  A considerable  number  of  girls,  from  the  age  of  14  and  upwai-ds,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  nunierous  warehouses  of  this  town,  iu  packing  the  goods,  giving  out 
and  taking  in  work,  &c. 

Apprentices. 

Apprentices,  164.  Tliere  are  very  few  in-door  apprentices,  but  many  who  live  with  their  parents. 

Tlie  out-door  apprentices  are  bound,  some  to  the  principals,  some  to  the  journej- 
men.  The  age  of  binding  is  almost  invariably  14,  and  the  period  7 years.  Noase 
came  before  me  whei'e  the  apprenticeship  was  tor  a longer  time;  nor  do  I beliere, 
after  express  inquiries  on  the  sub  ject,  that,  in  the  di.stricts  assigned  to  me,  such  in- 
sfcinces  do  occur,  except  very  rarely,  and  under  ])eculiar  circumstances. 

1 65.  It  is  uot  usual  at  this  time  to  pay  premiums,  hut  the  apprentice  receives  such 
wages  as  will  allow,  out  of  his  labour,  a certain  profit,  to  his  master. 

16S.  There  is  a general  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  apprentice, 
many  of  whom  are  idle  and  dissolute;  but  much  of  the  evil  depends  on  the  lad 
example  and  misconduct  of  the  journeymen  to  whom  apprentices  are  bound, 
who  are  not  qualified,  eitlier  by  education  or  by  character,  to  be  entrusted  with 
80  responsible  a charge. 

167.  It  is  a prevailing  opinion  among  nianufactui'ers  and  intelligent  workmen, 

that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  steady,  regular  apprentices,  depending  on  tli» 
causes,  has  bad  and  will  have  a most  injurious  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  to 
town,  by  destroying  that  superiority  of  workmanship  which  hitherto  has  secured* 
preference  in  foreign  markets. 

168.  Having  given  tliis  general  outline  of  the  occupations  which  afford  employ* 
ment  to  the  objects  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  more  jiarttcii* 
larly  their  actual  condition.  The  multiplicity  of  trades,  amounting  to  97,  wbi« 
are  not  common  to  other  towns,  luid  the  great  number  of  firms,  2100  (^p.  181),whils 
they  increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  details,  entirely  prevented  me  enterinc 
upon  each  particular  occupation.  My  oljject  was  rather,  by  selecting  the 
branches  of  manufacture,  combined  with  inquiries  into  a few  of  the  smaller 

to  present  to  the  Central  Board  a comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the 
and  young  persons  employed — a desideratum  the  more  easily  obtained,  iDasraucu 
there  is  a great  uniformity  in  the  customs  of  tliis  town. 

I. — Ages  and  Numbeh  op  Children. 

Ages  and  number  169.  In.  Birmingham,  children,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  not 
of  children.  numbers  together.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  factories  similar  to  those  of  the  No 

England ; but  iu  the  workshoi»  all  over  the  town,  children  and  7°^^ 
employed  in  numbers  varying  in  each  from  3 and  4 to  50,  60,  ^d  100.  to 
every  establishment  a tew  children  are  required.  (Nos.  363.  378.)  • 

170.  The  youngest  children,  on  the  whole,  are  probably  those  coi 
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'jeadei's:”  tlius,  of  six  taken  at  hazard,  tlie  average  age  is  rather  less  thau  eight  Manufactures. 

/ 119).  The  average  age  of  33  headers,  at  another  establishment,  was  rather  more  Bi^xngham 
nine.  Several  of  these  had  been  at  work  one  or  two  years  (p.  127).  A con-  District. 

iiderable  number  of  very  young  children,  seven  years  old  and  upwards,  ai'e,  hoiv-  Report  by 

!»ver  occupied  in  other  trades,  especially  as  “ putters  in,”  and  under  button-  •®-D-ffratn^cr,‘Esq. 
makers,  &c.  (Nos.  358,  364,  365,  388.) 

171.  In  tlie  Medical  Report  it  is  stated  that,  with  a few  exceptions,  it  is  not 
cummonfor  children  under  10  to  beemployed  in  manufacturing  processes  (p.  181). 

From  e.Ktensive  inquiry  and  observation,  I believe  this  is  above  the  average  age. 

From  the  tables,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  A.  Rylaud,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  the 
average  age  at  which  199  boys  and  girls  began  to  work  was  a very  little  under  nine 
rears "(p.  200).  Of  28  children  taken  without  selection  from  the  Evidence  (from 
p.  134  to  p.  162),  the  average  age  at  u'hieh,  according  to  their  own  account,  they 
be'fan  to  work,  was  eight  years. 

II. — Houes  of  Work. 

172.  Tliese  are  generally  moderate  in  Binningham,  the  common  hours  being  12,  Hours  of  work, 
uut  of  which  turn  are  usually  deducted  lor  meals,  so  that  the  actual  time  of  labour 

is  10  hours ; this  may  be  considered  the  rule.  In  some  manufactories  13  hours 
are  tlie  regular  time. 

173.  Tliere  is  little  over-time,  exceptfrom  particular  circumstances,  as  from 
orders  or  press  of  business.  On  these  occasions,  the  children  who  are  kept  are 
principally  those  who  assist  the  men,  as  in  the  button  trade : thus  one  man,  from 
press  of  business,  has  worked  from  6 a.m.  till  11  or  12  at  night,  and  the  boy  was 
required  as  long.  (Nos,  347,  360.)  Occasionally,  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
iidults,  the  children  who  assist  them  ai-e  liable  to  longer  houre,  as  from  4 a.m.  till 
9 P.M.,  or  later  : sometimes  they  have  been  kept  all  night.  These,  however,  must 
be  regarded  as  rare  exceptions,  as  night-work  is  scarcely  known  in  this  town. 

(Nos.^346,  347,  348.) 

174.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  hours  of  labour  are  probably  shorter, 
and  less  fatiguing,  than  in  any  other  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom. 

III. — Meals. 

175.  Abundance  of  time  is  usually  allowed  fonneals.  When,  as  often  is  the  case.  Meals, 
they  do  not  go  to  ivork  till  8 a.m.,  breakfast  is  taken  previously ; otherwise,  either 

one  hour  or  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  that  meal.  One  hour  is  almost  universally 
allowed  for  dinner ; in  some  tew  cases  half  that  time,  or  no  regular  time  at  all. 

(Nos.  395,  448.)  It  is  not  unusual  to  allow  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

176.  Breakfast  and  dinner  are  generally  taken  at  home.  W^hen  either  of  these 
meals  is  eaten  at  the  shop,  no  provision  is  mude  by  the  employer.  This  defrciency 
is  vei-y  objectionable  in  some  cases,  as  that  of  the  brass-founders,  where  the  fumes 
of  the  metal  are  so  noxious. 

177.  There  i.s  almost  an  universal  want  of  accommodation  for  washing  even  when 
the  work  is  of  the  dirtiest  description;  with  a very  few  exceptions  no  attempt  is 
made  by  employers  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  w’orkpeople  by  promoting  , 
cleanliness  and  neatness. 

IV. — Nature  of  Employment. 

l'J'8.  This,  as  it  has  been  above  stated,  is  most  varied.  Many  of  the  trades,  Npi^m-e  of  employ- 
such  as  iron-founding,  rolling,  &c.,  arc  very  healthy  occupations;  many  require  ' 
considerable  bodily  exertion,  and  not  being  carried  to  excess,  may  also  be  regai-ded  as 
tolerably  healtliy,  such  as  piercing,  stamping,  brass-frling,  &c. 

179.  A considerable  part,  however,  of  the  processes  employing  children  are 
^dentary,  and  although  not  in  themselves  laborious,  inay  become  exhausting  if  too 
long  continued,  especially  when,  as  so  often  happens,  very  young  children  six,  seven, 
or  eight  years  old  are  concerned ; such  for  example  are  “ cobbing”  and  putting  in.  ’ 
buch  occupations  also  being  oi'ten  cariied  on  in  close  and  heated  shops  are  in  this 
manner  injurious  to  health. 

. 180.  It  is  proper  to  remark  of  these  lighter  occupations,  that  they  not  only 
interfere  with  the  healthy  development  and  growth  of  the  body,  but  that  they  all 
liable  to -the  objection  that  they  totally  prevent  efficient  education.  This  is 
stated  because  many  manufacturers  seemed  to  think  that  if  children  are  not  what 
ey  call  over-workeil  ho  regulations  are  necessary  to  limit  their  labom’.^ 
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181 . In  some  of  the  smaller  establishments  I observed  very  young  diildren 
forming  laborious  tvork,  such  as  piercing  and  press-work  (pp.  138,  157). 

182.  Some  processes  are  positively  injurious,  from  their  effects  upon  the  health 
such  as  brass-casting,  which  is  very  extensively  carried  on,  pearl  button-niakito 
spoon  and  other  similar  kinds  of  polishing,  “ puttying”  in  the  glass-honses 
panning,  lackering,  and  colouring  metals.  In  all  these  hranches  many  childrea^Ki 
young  persons  are  employed. 


V. — State  op  the  Place  of  Work. 


state  of  place  of  183.  On  the  whole  the  workshops  may  he  considered  to  be  less  nnwholesomethan 
the  large  factories  in  Lancashire,  &c.  They  are  usually  adapted  for  a limited 
number  of  mechanics,  varying  from  6 or  8 to  20  or  30  in  each  shop ; some  of  the 
newer  buildings  contain  a larger  number. 

184.  In  geiiernl  the  buildings  are  very  old,  and  many  of  them  areina  dilapidated 
ruinous,  and  even  dangerous  condition.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
many  of  the  windows  broken  ; in  some  cases  I observed  more  broken  than  whole 
panes  ; great  and  just  complaint  is  made  upon  this  point  by  those  employed.  The 
shops  are  often  dark  and  narrow  ; many  of  them,  especially  those  used  for  starapb?, 
are  from  four  to  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ; these  latter,  which  are 
cold  and  damp,  are  justly  complained  of  by  the  workers.  F rom  defective  construc- 
tion all  these  old  shops  are  liable  to  become  " suffocatingly  hot  in  summer  (amlslso 
at  night  when  the  gas  is  lighted)  and  very  cold  in  winter”  (p.  181). 

185.  Efficient  ventilation  is  a thing  unknown  in  these  places.  The  great  majority 
of  the  shops  are  never  whitewashed,  but  there  are  many  creditable  exceptions  to 
this  statement. 

186.  Of  late  years  a considerable  number  of  new  manufactories  have  been  erected 
upon  a much,  larger  and  improved  plan;  some  of  these  buildings  contain  fine 
spacious  and  lofty  work-rooms,  and  a few  of  them  may  be  called  splendid  construc- 
tions. In  some  of  these  shops  there  are  special  ventilators,  hut  in  general  this 
important  object  is  but  imperfectly  accomplished  owing  to  the  subject  being  but 
little  understood. 

187.  Many  of  the  places  of  work  are  inconveniently  crowded ; shops  full  of 
people  being  built  uroimd  narrow  and  confined  yards  ; men,  women,  arwl  children  are, 
to  use  a homely  expression,  “huddled  together.’’ 

188.  As  the  privies,  such  as  they  are,  are  situated  in  the  yard  and  not  in  the 
manufactory  itself,  there  are  none  of  those  noxious  smells  which  so  often  poison  the 
air  in  large  cotton  mid  other  factories. 


VI. — Accidents. 

Accidents.  Ig9_  lu  a town  like  Birmingham,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a vast  workshop  in 

which  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  employed  in  one  or  other  kind  ofroaca- 
facturing  labour,  accidents  may  be  expected  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  ItBi 
however,  fortunate  that  the  greater  number  of  trades,  especially  where  children 
employed,  are  carried  on  by  manual  labour,  not  by  machinery,  so  that  many  of  the 
injuries  are  comparatively  of  a trifling  nature,  such  as  wounds  and  contusions  ot 
fingers. 

190.  In  order  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  accidents 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last  three  yeai-s,  1 applied  at  the  general  hospiw 
for  information,  but  in  consequence  of  these  cases  being  scattered  through  8 or  W 
registers,  and  many  of  them  having  happened  not  in  Birmingham  but  in  tbesor- 
rounding  districts,  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  conclusion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  documents  of  u'lucb  1 
could  avail  myself  are  the  general  printed  summaries  of  in  and  out  patients  for  the 
years  1839-40  and  1840-41,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  one  oi  ® 
surgeons  of  tlie  hospital. 

191.  In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1840,  there  were  admitted — • 

In-Patients. 


Concussion  of  the  brain  .....  4 

Injuries  of  the  globe  of  the  eve  ....  3 

Wounds  .......  127 

Contusions  and  sprains  .....  U7 

Fractures  .......  141 

Injuries  of  joints  ......  7 

Burns  and  scalds  130 
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Wounds  • • 

Sprains  and  contusions 
Fractures 
Dislocations  . 

Slight  burns  and  scalds 


MaNUFACTUlUtS.  ■ 
Bibuingham 
DisraicT. 


The  number  of  injured  fingers  in  this  report  is  . 667 

192.  In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1841,  there  were  admitted — 

lu-pAnBNTS. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  . . . . . 

Wound  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ....  1 

Wounds  . . ■ • . • .132 

Contusions  and  sprains  .....  118 

Fractures  .......  141 

Dislocations  .......  8 

Burns  and  scalds  ......  139 

Oot-PatiknT5. 

Concussion  of  brain  ......  2 

Wounds  .......  770 

Contusions  and  sprains  .....  1166 

Fractures 232 

Dislocations  . ......  32 

Slight  burns  and  scalds  .....  207 

Injury  of  cornea  ......  60 

Total  . . . 3024 

The  total  number  of  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  toes 

contained  in  this  report  is  ...  . 687 

193.  The  amount  of  deaths  is  not  shown  by  these  reports,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
ilistioguisb  those  injuries  which  were  inflicted  in  nmnufacturinff  processes. 

19?.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  several  cases  of  severe  and  fatal  accidents  were 
brought  under  my  notice,  some  of  which  might  have  been  prevented  if  more  care 
were  paid  to  the  disposition  and  fencing  of  the  machinery . In  several  manufacto- 
ries the  straps,  bands,  and  wheels,  &c.,  arc  so  crowded  and  exposed  that  the  greatest 
care  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  to  escape  injury. 

195.  The  number  of  burns  is  very  great,  audit  appears  from  the  returns  of  inquests 
held  in  Birmingham,  that  infants  and  young  children,  are  the  principal  sufferers,  a 
circumstance  which  depends  usually  on  the  neglect  of  the  mother  (No.  498) . 


VII. — Holidays. 

196.  It  is  a common  custom  to  close  the  larger  manufactories  for  a week  or  a Holidays, 
furtnight  at  Christmas  in  order  to  take  stock,  during  which  time  the  people  have 

a bohday.  When  this  is  not  done  two  or  three  days  or  a week  are  allowed.  There 
tre one  or  two  days  at  Easter  and  IVhilsuntide,  and  often  the  same  at  some  of 
the  fairs  or  wakes. 

197.  With  these  exceptionsthereare  no  regular  hohdays  or  half-holidays  allowed 
the  children,  and  no  other  time  than  that  allotted  to  the  meals  for  daily  recrea- 
tion. 

VIII. — Hiring  and  Wages. 

19S.  From  the  general  remarks  it  appears  that  ii  very  large  number  of  children  Hiring  and  wages, 
^engaged  by  journeymen  ; in  these  cases  the  wages  are  paid  and  entirely  deter- 
rrinedby  the  latter;  many  of  these  children  are  employed  by  their  parents.  The 
ftildren,  as  elsewhere,  take  theh  eaimings  to  tlmir  parents  and  occasionally  receive 
'‘trifle  for  themselves. 

199.  The  amount  of  wages  is,  as  compared  with  some  other  manufsrtures,  lace 
, example,  good.  The  accurate  Uibles  prepared  by  Mr.  Fitincis  Clark  give  the  fol- 
‘owme  results The  average  weekly  w’ages  of  278  males,  between  the  ages  of  7 
“dl3,i8  3«.  Irf.;  ofl96  males,  between  13  and  18  years,  the  average  « i-ather 
“lore  than  5*.  U. ; of  34  girls,  females  between  7 and  13,  the  average  js  is.  5a.j 
of  45  females,  between  13  and  18  years,  the  average  is  rather  more  than  4f . 9rf. 

(S«  Table,  p,  179.) 
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Maucfacturm.  200.  nie  tiiWes  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  show  a somewhatlower  rate  f 
Birminoham  wages.  Thus  the  average  w'eekly  eaniings  of  40  boys,  between  the  aees  of  Q 

Di^ct.  various  trades,  is  2s.  4d.\  of  71  boys,  hetweea  13  and  18. 7(/. 

Report  by  average  weekly  wages  of  11  girls,  between  9 and  13,  is  2s.  3d.;  of  *^6  mpi* 
iJ.D.Gf«»ig«nE.q.  between  tlie  ages  of  13  and  IS.  4^.  (p.  200,  et  seg).  " 

201.  The  youngercliildreu  are  almost  invariably  paid  by  the  week;  young  oersoas 
either  by  the  week,  or,  which  is  more  usual,  by  the  piece. 

IX. — Theatment  and  Care. 

Treatment  and  202.  No  particular  eucouragement  is  held  out  as  a reward  for  good  conduct 
except  that  when  children  are  employed  by  journeymen,  they  sometimes  receive  a 
few  pence;  if  they  have  over-time  the  parents  occasionally,  but  rarely,  allow 
the  cliildren  what  they  earn  by  tbe.se  means. 

203.  In  most  manufactories  orders  are  given  to  prevent  the  children  being  beaten, 
and  gcnernlly  speaking  they  arc  in  this  respect  well  used;  no  aggravated  case  of  ilf 
treatment  rame  under  my  direct  observation.  There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions, 
especially  where  children  are  engaged  by  ill-tempered  or  savage  workmen,  whose 
pecuniary  interests  sulfer  from  any  negligence  u’hich  is  likely  to  occur  when  the 
children  become  fatigued  by  prolonged  labour.  (No.  360.) 

204.  Although  severe  punishments  are  rarely  inflicted,  children  who  work  under 
the  men  are  often  very  hardly  used.  An  intelligent  mechanic  states  that  “there is 
a marked  difference  in  the  appearance  and  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  employed 
and  paid  by  the  proprietor  and  those  who  work  for  the  adults,”  and  that  “the  lower 
the  mechanic  whom  the  child  assists  the  wor.se  is  its  lot”  (No.  366.) 

205.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  the  ha[»piuess’of  the  cliildren  in  the  raanufacturioo 
districts  if  tliey  wei’e  all  under  the  direct  control  and  protectiou  of  the  principal 

X. — Physical  Condition. 

206.  Tlie  physical  condition  of  the  population  here,  as  in  all  other  manufacturiag 

ysica  CO  mon.  jg  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Those  officially  con- 

nected with  the  recruiting  service  confirm  this.  One  of  the  examining  surgeons 
states,  “the  inechanics  are  shorter,  more  puny,  and  altogether  inferior  in  their 
physical  powers ; many  of  the  men  are  distorted  in  the  spine  and  chest.”  One 
Serjeant  says,  “the  meclmnics  are  gcnei'idly  shorter  than  in  miy  other  town  he  has 
known,  the  gciieml  licight  being  from  five  feet  four  inche.s  to  five  feet  five  inches.'' 
(Nos.  492,  493, 495.) ' 

207.  So  grcjit  and  jiermanont  is  the  physical  deterioration  that  out  of  613  luea 
enlisted,  almost  all  of  whom  came  from  Hirminghani  and  five  other  ueighhouring 
towns,  only  238  were  ujiprovcd  for  service.  (No.  493.)  Many  of  the  childreinrhom 
1 exumiueil  were  very  pale  and  weakly  in  appearance ; in  mauy  cjises  tliis  depeadetl 
more  on  the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  other  necessaries  tlian  on  the  nature  of  the 
employment. 

208.  All  my  inquiries  induce  me  entirely  to  concur  in  a statement  contained  ib 
the  Medical  Report,  namely,  tlint  '*  more  evil  couse({ueuccs  to  health  perhaps 
from  the  workshops  than  from  the  processes  curried  on  in  them”  (p.  181)- 
almost  total  absence  of  effectual  ventilation,  the  consequent  contamination  of  the 
dh\  the  excessive  heat  at  one  time  and  cold  at  another,  are  prolific  sources  o 
disease. 

209.  It  has  already  been  stated  (sec  § 182)  that  only  a few  of  the  maimfucturiDg 

processes  can  be  regarded  as  positively  noxious  in  tlieinselves.  With  tliftSB 
tions,  and  the  general  deterioration  produced  by  sedentaiy  occupations,  {vna  f 
causes  above  stated,  it  may  be  concluded  “ that  the  employments  of  the  artisans  lo 
this  town  do  not  produce  uuy  specific  forms  of  disease.”  (p.  181).  , • 

210.  Although  the  stamina  of  the  labouring  population  is  certainly  much  e 
rated,  Birmingham  is  peculiarly  favoured  with  res[)ect  to  the  occurrence  ot  te?  . 
typhus  in  fiict  may  he  termed  a rare  disease  when  u comparison  is 

large  towns.  Th.e  very  remarkable  exemption  which  this  town  ex^rienew 
Asiatic  cholera  was  ravaging  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bilston,  only  10  unlesflisw 
may  also  be  adduced  as  a proof  of  the  geuerul  salubrity,  (p-  ^S-),  ^ 

211.  It  would  be  a veiy  interesting  as  well  as  important  inquiry  to  ne 

the  circumstances  which  render  the  occurrence  of  fever  thus  ^ ^|- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  each  family  having  a distinct 
comfortable  dwelling  has  a most  beneficial  influence;  it  is  probable  that  mere 
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1 ere  town  iu  the  kingdom  wliere  proportionally  there  are  so  many  comfortable  Maotfactures. 
Seoces  for  the  labouring  population.  Birminobak 

21'^  The  great  number  of  courts,  amounting  five  years  ago  to  2030,  must  also  istrict. 
mmole  the  general  health,  l)eiug  in  fact  so  many  small  squares  scattered  over  the  Report  by 

The  great  mdtli  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  (there  is  a distance  of  three  ^-D-G'  fljnger.Esq; 
nuies  upwards  of  30  yards  wide,  see  No.  491)  concurs  in  promoting  the  health  of 
tlie  inhabitants. 

913.  The  excellent  natural,  and,  generally  speaking,  good  artificial  drainage,  and 
thrabundant  supply  of  water,  together  with  the  character  of  the  substratum,  sand 
and  gravel,  are  other  favourable  circumstances ; nor  should  the  entire  absence  of 
cfUars,  used  as  dwellings,  and  the  general  ease,  depending  on  the  goodness  of 
wages,  which  has  usually  prevailed  here,  be  overlooked  (p.  178). 

214.  It  is  s,  painful  circumstance  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  very  high, 

Birniingham  in  this  respect  standing  forth  among  the  large  manufacturing  towns ; 

ODC-hali  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered  are  those  of  children  under  five 
Tears  of  age  (p.  178).  It  is  difficult  to  disconnect  this  an’ful  mortality  from  the  fact 
tiatthe  great  bulk  of  the  married  females  are  engaged  in  daily  labour.  'W^'omen,  if 
well,  continue  at  work  till  the  very  day  of  their  confinement,  and  they  generally 
return  to  their  occupation  in  three  weeks.  Infants  left  under  these  circumstances 
to  the  care  often  of  litile  girls  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  and  deprived  of 
proper  nursing,  ai-e  but  too  likely  to  fall  victims  to  disease  ami  death.  (Nos.  376, 

3i6.) 

215.  As  regards  tlie  question  of  food  and  clothing,  it  is  certain  that  a very  large 
number  of  children  are  in  a deplorable  condition.  IMany  of  them  were  in  rags, 
and  oa  asking  them  I found  that  they  seldom,  if  ever*,  had  enough  to  eat ; the  state- 
ments of  the  following  witnesses  ptunfully  illusfrate  this  subject: — Nos.  331,  334, 

333,360,  437.  Doubtless  much  of  tins  distress  was  dependent  on  the  badness  of 
trade,  which  had  existed  for  a long  period,  and  which  was  a general  subject  of 
remark  among  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants. 


There  are  a few  trades  which  being  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  features  require 
to  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

PIN  MANUFACTORIES. 

216.  These  are  the  only  establishments  in  the  town  in  which  very  young  children 
are  collected  in  any  considerable  number  togetlter ; at  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were,  I believe,  only  two  manufactories  actually  at  work.  In  the  largest  of  these, 
that  of  Messrs.  Phipson,  88  children,  and  at  the  second,  that  of  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Holt,  44  children  were  employed  as  " pin-headers in  these  numbers  there 
were  a very  few  young  women. 

217.  The  treatment  to  which  these  children  are  subject,  and  Tvhich  is  so  strik- 
ingly opposed  to  the  general  good  usage  of  children  in  Birmingham,  calls  for 
unqualified  animadversion.  They  are  in  every  respect  ill-uscd. 

218.  The  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  being  entirely  of  a sedentary  and 
monotonous  character,  affords  none  of  those  changes  of  occupation  and  positiou 
which  in  the  case  of  most  other  pursuits  alio^v  the  children  a certain  degree  of 
relaxation  aud^exercise. 

219.  At  this  kind  of  irksome  work  the  children,  many  of  whom  are  of  a most 
tender  age,  seven  or  eight  yeai-s,  are  kept  without  any  relaxation  for  12  or  13 
hours,  out  of  which  one  hour  or  a little  more  is  allowed  for  meals : thus  at  one  of 
the  shops  at  Messrs.  Phipson’s,  in  the  summer,  the  headers  always  come  at  seven  A.M., 
w earlier,  and  remain  till  a quarter  or  twenty  minutes  past  eight  p.m.  ; there  being 
thrw-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner  and  a short  time  for  breakfast. 

«0.  A fraud  is  in  some  cases  committed  by  which  these  poor  children  ai-e  made 
to  continue  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer  at  their  work  at  night,  when,  being 
^ready  exhausted,  they  feel  severely  any  addition  to  their  labour;  for  this  over- 
work they  receive  no’  remuneration,  but  are  at  this  time  frequently  punished 
(«ep.ll9). 

221.  Whilst  at  work  the  overlooker  is  constantly  watching  them,  and  the  least 
is  punishefl  with  the  cane ; towards  evening  this  is  particularly  the  case, 
the  children  were  often  heard  crying  by  the  porter.  (Iso.  332.)  A painful 
^ount  of  the  inhuman  conduct  of  two  under-masters,  named  Satchwell  and 
is  given  by  several  witnesses.  (Nos.  340,  341,  342, 343.) 
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Manufactures. 

Birmingham 

District. 

Beport  by 
R.D.  Grainger,  Esq. 


323.  I Q Other  respects  these  children  are  greatly  neglected.  Most  of  them 
pale  and  sickly  looking;  they  generally  were  more  or  less  in  rao-g,  or 
shoes  or  stockings  ; many  of  them  complained  of  want  of  food.  A°  one  fact 
is  the  custom  on  Saturday  to  keep  the  children  from  eight  a.m.  till  seven  or*^^^ 
p.M.  without  anytime  being  allowed  for  dinner. 

223.  The  privies  were  in  a most  disgusting  state  of  filth ; to  use  the  cxpre.-  ‘ 
of  one  of  the  overlookei-s,  they  were.  " not  in  a fit  state  for  a dog  to  enter”'? 
one  factory  there  was  but  a single  privy  for  90  or  100  boys  and  girls- 

one  privy  L 45  or  50.  (p.  119  and  No.  339.)  ^ 

224.  The  workshops  are  generally  close  and  crowded  ; one  was  dark,  cold,  aoi 
dilapidated,  resembling  an  out-house  rather  than  a work-room  for  50  children 

225.  “ The  parents  of  the  headers  care  little  about  them  except  to  get  their  wajes 

to  spend  in  drink."  On  Saturday  the  father  and  mother  have  been  known  to  get 

drunk  and  .spend  in  one  iiight  nearly  or  entirely  the  whole  of  the  wages  car^l 
by  the  toil  and  suffering,  almost  it  might  he  said  hy  the  blood,  of  their  duldn-n 
(No.  340.) 

226.  A custom  prevails  of  the  masters  lending-money  to  the  parents,  whicli  is 
repaid  out  of  the  labour  of  their  children.  One  of  these  masters  states  that  b 
most  weeks  he  lends  money  to  the  parents,  that  this  is  regularly  done,  that  most 
parents  are  alw'ays  in  debt,  and  that  the  children  are  kept  to  work  out  the  debt  of 
their  parents.  (No.  330.)  The  same  witness  fu  rther  states  that  it  is  common  for 
parents  to  hire  their  children  as  lieadei-s  usually  for  12  month,  or  rather  “itk 
common  to  make  the  hiring  for  three  years.”  No  similar  instances  came  under  mv 
notice  in  other  trades. 

927.  Considering  that  so  many  very  young  children  are  employed  in  these 
estalilishments,  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  principals,  who 
derive  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  would  have  felt  a moral  obligation  to  afford  them 
efficient  protection ; such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  one  proprietor  “ does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  iu  tlie  shop  except  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work.”  (No. 
329.)  At  another  manufactory,  where  the  most  severe  cruelty  took  place,  the 
principals  did  not  interfere  effectively  to  prevent  the  ill  treatment.  (No.  340.) 

228.  In  the  wboleof  my  inquiries  I have  met  with  nochissmore  urgently  roquir- 
ing  legislative  protection  tlmu  tlie  unhappy  ])in-Iieaders,  and  it  is  a fortuoate  cir- 
cumstance that  as  their  hibour  is  not  directly  connected  with  that  of  adults,  which 
is  often  the  ca.se  in  tlii.s  town,  .suoIj  protection  would  in  no  degree  interfere  withthe 
efficiency  of  this  business. 


GLASS-MAKING. 

Glass-Making.  229.  The  hours  of  labour  ill  this  branch,  which  are  uniformly  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  England,  are  peculiar.  The  j>rocess  of  glass-making  is  of  such  a oatarc 
that  when  the  metal  is  once  prepared  it  must  be  continued  without  any  cessalioD 
till  all  the  glass  is  used  up. 

230.  The  period  of  work  is  from  seven  a.m.  on  Monday  till  seven  a.m.  on  rndap 
There  are  two  sets  of  boys  and  men,  each  set  working  six  hours  at  a time: 
natural  hours  of  rest  are  thus  disturbed.  The  workpeople  are  also  exposed  toavery 
high  temperature,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — 

At  tlie  mouth  of  the  furnace  the  heat  varies  from  172®  to  220 
Place  where  the  blowers  stand  . . . 95  to 

Place  where  boys ‘'takein"  ...  89  to  198 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a higli  temperature  on  the  constitation, 
examined  several  men  employed  in  the  Pheenix  Gas-works,  London,  w <) 
exposed,  especially  in  “ drawing  out”  the  coke,  to  a greater  heat  even  than  t^ 
the  glass-house.  The  re.sults  certainly  prove  that  in  this  and  similar 
tlie  men  work  in  spacious  buildings  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  healtn  ao 
suffer.  (London  district,  Nos.  836,  83? .)  _ fLpinffvery 

231.  Several  of  the  boys  in  the  glass-houses,  however,  complained  o ^ 
subject  to  colds,  and  it  is  jirobable  they  are  tlius  liable,  especially  if  pi'®* 

the  constitution  becomes  seasoned.  The  irregularity  in  the  hom-s  m res 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  general  health.  (Birmingham  district.  Nos.  > ^ 

232.  A mistaken  notion  1ms  prevailed  among  glass-blowers  tliat  ey 

I large  quantity  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  to  support  the  loss  caused  y P 
tion.  The  experience  of  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  King  > 
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Rice  Harris,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  proves  that  this  is  an  error,  the  health  of  the  men  M.^lnupacturbs. 
v.riiKT  areatlv  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a larger  quantity  of  animal  food  for  Birmikoham 
HiiX  oi  iuto-sicating  liquors.  (Nos.  403,  413.)  Dis^wct. 

Report  by 

li.D.Grainger.Efiq, 

Question  op  Legislative  Interpeeence. 

2.33.  There  are  some  circumstances  described  in  the  preceding  statement  which  Question  of  legisla- 
ffoulfl  cause  some  difficulty  if  the  labour  of  children  were  to  he  restricted.  This  tive  interference, 
tiificulty,  however,  only  concerns  those  between  the  ages  of  9 and  13 ; for  as 

rejrards  the  other  two  classes,  namely,  those  under  9 and  those  between  13  and 
IS;  which,  M’itli  the  preceding,  it  may  be  presumed  would  be  included  in  any  legis- 
litive  enactment,  there  w'ould  in  my  opinion  be  no  real  obstacle. 

2.34.  Thus  with  respect  to  children  under  nine,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  em- 
ployer.sin  the  great  trades  of  the  to^vn  that  the  prohibition  of  their  labour  would  not 
ppe'rate  injuriously.  (As  concerns  the  button  manufacture,  see  Nos.  845,  373, 

375.  Brass-founders,  see  Nos.  382,  390,  399.  Miscellaneous  trades,  see  Nos. 

411,417,  425,  447,  463.) 

235.  As  regai*ds  young  persons  between  13  and  18,  the  hours  of  work  are  such 
iaBiiTningham,  that  the  restriction  of  their  labour  to  12  or  even  10  hours  e.Kclu- 
dre  of  meals  would  cause  but  trifling  inconvenience  (see  the  above  references) . 

•236.  The  question  thus  narrowed  only  applies  to  children  behveeu  9 and  13, 
cfwhich  undoubtedly  a very  large  number  is  employed  in  the  various  trades  of  this 
twn.  The  great  difficulty  in  their  case  is  that  many  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority, 
are  required  to  assist  the  adults,  who  never  work  less  than  10  hours,  exclusive  of 
meals, 

237.  In  some  branches  it  is  certain  that  the  adults  cannot  work  without  them  ; 
thus,  for  example,  each  button  “ maker”  requires  a child,  who  must  of  necessity 
stop  till  the  last  button  is  stamped  (No.  360)  ; horn  button-makers  also  require  the 
continual  assistance  of  boys  ; again,  each  brass  caster  cannot  work  without  a hoy 
to  prepare  the  moulds,  take  out  the  ca.stings,  &c.  In  such  cases  either  a relay  of 
children  would  be  required,  or  the  work  must  be  performed  by  young  persons. 

238.  There  are,  however,  many  children  who  assist  adults,  where,  by  a little  fore- 
thought and  ai'rangement,  a limitation  to  eight  hours  would  not  interrupt  the  work ; 
for  instance,  it  ivould  be  perfectly  easy  for  “ cobbers”  to  get  sufficient  buttons  ready 
in  advance  W the  stamper.  If  these  children  were  engaged  in  sufficient  number 
hy  the  manufacturer  instead  of  by  the  workmen,  it  would  tend  to  secure  their  good 
treatment,  and  would  obviate  all  difficulty  as  to  the  buttons  being  in  readiness. 

239.  17ith  respect  to  those  childi'en  between  9 and  13  who  are  directly  employed 
by  principals  and  do  not  work  with  adults,  and  they  form  a numerous  class,  a re- 
striction to  eight  hours,  although  it  might  sometimes  cause  inconvenience,  would  not 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  manufactories.  Most  of  the  objections  on  this 
point  were  made  rather  on  the  score  of  convenience  than  of  essentials ; for  instance, 
that  it  would  be  troublesome  for  the  children  to  leav^e  off  work  at  one  hour  and  the 
adults  at  another.  In  several  ti-acles  tiie  ]>rincipals  stated  that  no  evil  to  them  would 
becaused  by  the  above  limitation.  (Nos.  416,  444,  446,  450,  451,  460,470,&c.) 

240.  Some  manufacturers  think  they  would  be  injured  by  such  an  alteration. 

(Nos.  398,  425,  447,  &c.) 

241.  The  pi-eveiition  of  night-work  for  all  under  IS  ^vould  not  prove  injurious  in 
Birmingham,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the  glass-houses,  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 

^ m\Q  other  trades,  u’hen  any  particular  orders  required  to  be  executed. 

242.  In  the  preceding  remarks  I have  simply  considered  the  effects  of  legislative 
restrictions  upon  the  efficiency  of  trade,  not  feeling  it  to  be  within  my  province  to 

upon  the  question  how  far  the  welfare  of  families  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
change. 

243.  It  is  veiy  gratifying  tliat  I ain  able  to  state  tliat  with  scar  cely  a single  ex- 
“ption  all  parties  evinced  the  greatest  readiness  to  forward  the  objects  of  this 
Sloiry,  and  expressed  their  ear-nest  desire  that  the  condition  of  the  children  should, 

>■  >t  stere  possible,  be  improved. 


[!']  ' E 
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Trades,  &c., 
London  District. 

Report  by 
R.D.Graingei',  Esq. 


244.  Although  a larffe  number  of  children,  especially  boys,  are  employd 
in  the  metropolis,  coinparativeTy  few  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  labour  tie 
great  majority  being  employed  as  errand-boys,  shop-boys,  &c.  In  consequence  of 
this  dearth  of  employment,  families  of  the  labouring  class  fi-equently  leave  and  go 
into  tbe  manufacturing  districts,  where  children  are  in  demana,  ® 

245.  Those  who  do  work  are  occupied  in  a great  variety  of  trades,  and  usually  in 
yeiy  small  numbers  together : with  a few  exceptions  there  are  no  large  fectories 
in  London  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  trades  which  afford  employment  to  children  and  young  persons 
Printers.  Tanners. 

Paper-stainers.  Cigai--makers 

Shirt  and  slop  makers.  Blacklead  and  blue  makers. 

Dress-makers.  Eiiginpcre. 

Bookbinders.  Brass- founders. 

Hat-makers.  Iron  aud  copper  smiths. 

Liicifer-match  makers. 


246.  A considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls,  principally  the  children  of  those 
whom  they  assist,  are  employed  by  the  silk-weavers.  (No.  729.)  In  the  metro- 
polis there  are  many  tnidcs,  such  as  silversmiths,  watchmakers,  engravers,  carvirs 
and  gilders,  shoemakers,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  boys  and  youths  are  employed,  but  not 
in  numbers  together. 

247.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Crayford,  Footscray,  West  Hani, 
Carshalton,  &c.,  there  are  some  large  silk  aud  calico  printers,  and  also  serenl 
paper-mills. 


Apprentices. 

Apprentices.  248.  The  apprentices  form  a large  class.  In  the  city,  where  they  are  lumifr 

rous,  the  great  majority  are  out-door  apprentices,  notwithstanding  diere  ii 
a regulation  by  which  the  master  is  required  to  find  sufficient  meat,  drmk, 
apparel,  lodging,  and  all  other  necessaries these  stipulations  are  usually  avriW 
by  a bond  ot  indemnity.  (No.  871.) 

249.  The  parish  apprentices,  who  also  constitute  a numerous  body,  prinri^J 
go  to  shoemakers  and  tailors ; also  to  coach-makers,  pipe-makers,  fishermen, 
the  mils  generally  become  servants,  but  many  go  as  dress-makers,  bonnet-m^oy 
tambourers,  &c.  These  parish  apprentices  are  always  boairied  and  lodged  by  their 
masters  or  mistresses. 

250.  In  the  city  none  can  he  bound  before  they  are  14,  nor  for  longer  thM  i 

parishes  the  children  usually  are  put  out  at  the  age  of  12,  someDC 
till  14,  and  are  bound  till  they  are  21. 


A^e  and  number  of 
children. 


— Age  and  Number  of  Children. 

251.  In  London,  from  the  want  of  employment  for  young  children,  it  is  not  usi^ 

to  send  them  to  work  at  an  early  age.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  Tables  tliai 
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g age  at  which,  according  to  their  own  account,  197  boys  and  girls  began  to  Thades,  &c., 
was  rather  above  11  years  (p.  299  et  seq.)  ; in  Birmingham  the  average  is  Lq.noom  District. 
'^little  under  nine  years.  In  visiting  the  various  establishments  I saw  very  few  of  Report  by 
those  little  children  who  abound  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  i?.a(?rat»«-er,Esq. 

352.  As  to  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons,  it  is  not  common,  with  some 
{iceptioDS,  to  find  many  in  any  one  establishment ; 3 or  4,  to  6,  8 or  12,  are  the 
usual  numbcra.  There  are  not  probably  half  a dozen  manufactories  in  London 
KDlaining  each  50  mechanics  under  18  years  of  age. 


II. — Hours  of  M^ork. 

253.  These  are  usually  moderate,  on  the  average  perhaps  12  hours,  out  of  which  Hours  of  work, 
the  time  for  meals  is  to  be  deducted.  Overtime  work  is  not  uncoinmou,  the  work- 
peopleoften  stopping  till  10,  11,  and  12  p.m.  (Nos.  641,  664,  766,  849.)  Occa- 
sionally, hut  rarely,  the  work  goes  on  the  whole  night.  (Nos.  658,  664,  867.) 

254.  The  occupations  in  which  these  late  houre  ai*e  most  common  ai-e  those  of 
bookbinding  and  printing,  and  in  both  instances  owing  to  the  daily  or  periodical 
press. 

255.  In  the  case  of  the  morning  newspapers  the  night-work  is  unavoidable; 
there  are  but  few  boys  under  18  employed  in  this  branch  (p.  249). 

256.  With  respect  to  tiie  periodical  press,  it  is  usual  for  the  printers  and  binders 
to  work  late  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  quarter,  and  usually  on  each  occasion  all 
oce  night.  According  to  the  experience  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable 
bookbinding  firms,  that  of  Messrs.  Westley,  it  is  possible  by  proper  management 
to  avoid  night-work.  (No.  653.) 

HI. — Meals. 

257.  Sufficient  time  is  generally  allowed,  viz. — half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  Meals, 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  The  meals  are  either  taken  at  home, 

or,  as  often  happens  from  the  distance,  either  on  the  premises  or  at  an  eating-house. 

Xo  particular  room  is  provided  for  taking  the  meals,  nor  is  there  any  accommoda- 
tion for  wasliing,  changing  the  clothes,  &c.  This  defect,  in  some  cases  where 
deleterious  aiticles  are  employed,  as  in  the  making  of  lucifer-matches,  is  pai'ticularly 
objectionable.  (No.  683.) 


IV.; — Nature  of  Employment. 

258.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  any  of  the  occupations  in  London,  with  Nature  of  employ- 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  positively  injurious  to  health,  beyond  the  general 

effects  caused  by  manufacturing  processes.  'The  making  of  floor-cloth,  u4ich  is 
aOied  to  house-painting,  from  the  lead  which  is  used,  might  be  supposed  to  form  an 
exception;  but  upon  special  inquiry  I do  not  find  such  is  the  case  to  any  serious 
MDouQt.  The  absence  of  injurious  results  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  free  venti- 
iatioQ  of  the  spacious  rooms  where  the  vrork  is  carried  on,  and  to  the  general 
attention  which  is  paid  by  the  workpeople  to  washing  the  hands,  so  as  to  remove 
the  paint.  (Nos;  824,  825,  829.) 

259.  The  manufacture  of  lucifer-matches  affects  the  health  of  many  of  the  boys 
who  ai-e  engaged  in  it : thus,  in  a lai-ge  establishment  where  75  boys  are  employed, 

the  boys  when  they  first  come  cannot  stand  it,  and  are  often  ill  with  sick  head- 
Mhe;  and  there  are  always  some  two,  four,  or  six  ill,  which  witness  attributes  to 
^sious  exhalations.”  (No.  685.) 

2w.  A statement  was’ made  to  me  to  the  effect  tliat  the  girls  employed  in 
making  lint,  or  lint-scrapers,”  had  formerly  been  unfairly  treated,  and  that  the 
wcupation  caused  a contraction  of  the  fingers  and  consequent  deformity.  The 
wquiries  I made  have  satisfied  me  that  the  employment  is  not  unhealthy  or  pro- 
ductive of  any  particular  mischief.  (Nos.  702,  705.) 


V. — State  of  the  Place  of  Work. 


^ ‘difficult,  where  there  are  so  many  different  trades,  situatedin  all  parts 
c metropolis,  to  give  a general  description  of  the  workshop."?.  Some  of  tlie 


Stiile  of  place  ot 
work. 
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Trades,  &c.,  lavgei*  establishments  consist  of  modern  and  -spacious  premises  vothers  are  cW 

London PISYKICT.  coufineci.  Many,  of  the  smalter  shops  are  extremely  conlined;,  aud 

Report  by  mere  attics.  In  several  instances  the  work-places  were  very  cold, 'there  bein  ^ 

R.D.Grainger,'E.s<{.  fire,  or  other  means  of  warming  them.  (Nos-  783,793.) 

262.  Ventilation  is  generaHy  neglected;  one  establishment,  however,  forms 
most  creditable  exception.’  Ip  Mr.  Tucker’s  extensive  .silk-printing  works  there:* 
a most  coiuplete  apparatus  in  each  work-room  by  wliich  the  desired  object  is 
lively  obtained  (p.  280).  This  is  tli6  only  instance  which  has  come  under b- 
observation  in  the  districts  allotted  to  me  for.  investigation  in  which  a really  eftow 
system  of  ventilation  was  provided. 

VI.  — Accidents.  ’ 

Accidents.  263.  Only  one  case  of  fatal  injui-y  inflicted  by  machinery  was  brought  undermf 

notice.,  (No. 773.)  More  trifling  accidents,  as  trapping  the  fingers, &c.,ateN 
more  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a creditable  circumstance  that  in  the  lar-Tr 
engineering  establishments  mid  other  similar  works  so  few  serious  accidents  haw 
occurred  within  the  last  three  years.  (Nos.  842,  847,  853.)  The  dangeroit 
parts  of  the  machinery,  where  this  is  employed,  are  generally  effectively  fen»i 
off. 

VI I .  — Holidays. 

Holidays.  264.  A few  holidays  are  usually  allowed  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 

and  occasionally  at  some  fair;  with  this  exception  there  are  no  regular  holidays » 
half-holidays. 

VIII. — Hirinq  and  Wages. 

Hiring  and  wages.  265.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  children  and  young  persons  are  Mral 
dkectly  by  the  principal.  The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  some  manufacturing  toiras- 
Birminglmra,  for  instance — of  children  being  engaged  and  paid  by  the  adultswlioni 
they  assist,  is  here  almost  unknown. 

266.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mode  of  making  the  engagement  which  is  injurious 
to  the  objects  of  this  inquiry,  or  which  culls  lor  pjirticular  remark. 

267.  The  rate  of  wages,  owing  to  many  of  the  processes  being  of  a superior  nature, 
and  requiring  skilful  bauds,  is  generally  high.  The  average  earnings  of  cliililrai 


attending  a few  Sunday-schools  arc  ms  follows: — 

t,  d. 

Of  d.b  boys  between  the  ages  of  0 and  13  . .36 

„ 55  rnnlea  between  13  and  IS  . . . .59 

7 girls  hot, wcon  9 and  13  . . . .36 

„ 14  (omalofl  bctwocni  13  and  18  . • .59 


268.  The  above  is  considerably  below  tlm  general  average  of  those  witnesses  wh) 
were  personally  examined  by  me,  many  of  whom,  owing  to  easy  cii'cumstances, did 
not  attend  Sunday-schools,  hut  paid  lor  their  education.  Thus,  of  22  boys  be- 
tween 9 and  13  years  of  age,  taken  in<liscrimiiiately  from  the  Evidence,  the  average 
earnings  are  4«. ; the  average  of  2G  lads  between  13  and  18  is  about  Ss. 

269.  The  wages  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  week,  but  more  frequently  by  tk 
piece.  Payment  is  made  for  over-time  work. 

IX. — Treatment  and  Care. 

270.  The  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  mauulacturing  labour  ore^ 

a general  rule,  well  treated  in  London.  Personal  correction  is  often  ultogetwf 
prohibited,  and,  when  inflicted,  it  is  usually  not  severe.  There  are  of 
ceptioDB,  and  in  some  instances  the  children  ai*e  ^not  pi'operly  protected  by 
principals.  No  particular  reward,  further  than  paying  ibr  over-work,  is  hdo 
os  an  encouragement  for  good  conduct.  j. 

271.  Except  in  the  very  limited  case  of  the  indoor  apprentices,  little  or  no  ews 
taken  of  the  children  after  they  have  finished  their  iiily  labour.  There  are  do 
less  some  few  and  creditable  exceptions.  (No.  771.) 

X. — Physical  Condition. 

Pliysieal  condition.  272.  A considerable  number  of  chilrlrea  and  young  persons,  being  empky^^ 
well-paid  occupations,  and  their  parents  also  having  generally  pi-ontabie  y 
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are  favoufaUy  eituafed  as  regards  their  physical  condition : they  are  well  fed,  Tches,  4c., 
Soflied,  and  lodged.  ■ , ' , „ Loa.on^sT.wr. 

273.  But  where  an  opposite  state  prevails, *tbe  usual  ill  effects  are  apparent.  Report  by 
Thus  tbe  boys  who  make  lucifer-^iatches,  and  wio  have  either  uo  fathers  or  be-  ^.o:<?roin^er,Esq. 
jojjc  to  distressed  families,  are  usually  pale  and  sicldyilooldug.  They  are  generally 

hadiv  clothed,  and  have  iKd  sufficient  food.''  One  witness  states  that  ” he  has  known 
the  boys  frequently  to  eat  all  they  bring  for  the  day  early  in  the  morning,  and  then 
bariofi  uotliiug  till  nine  at  night,  they  become  so  hungry  they  will  steS  anything 
they  can  get.”  (No.  685.)  This  efepupation,  however,  is  one  of  • the  very  lowest 
in  London,  requiring  no  previously  acquired  knowledge,  anjl  is  a refuge  fpr  the  most 
distressed  pai't  of  the  population. 

274.  Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  provision  of  prdp^’  means  for  washing, 
or  to  promoting  cleanliness  among  the  children  and  young  persons,  even  in  cases 
where  it  is  most  required. 

275.  Further  than  the  general  effect  upon  the  healtli  produced  by  working  in  close 
or  heated  rooms,  and  by  living  in  a large  city,  no  particular  evils  came'  under  my 
observation,  excepting  the  injury  to  the  sight  caused  by  certain  trades,  s uclms 
compositors,  jewellers,  boot-closers,  tailors,  &c.  (No.  624.) 


There  are  two  occupations,  dress-making  and  shirt-making,  which  require 
special  notice. 


DRESS-MAKING. 


I. — Age  and  Number  op  Young  Persons. 


276.  This  business  gives  employment  to  a large  number  of  young  persons  of  the 
age  of  14  and  upwards.  It  has  lieeu  calculated  tGat,  besides  journey  women  working 
at  their  own  homes,  there  are  in  London  15,000  females  wlio  are  employed  by  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  of  whom  the  very  great  majority  are  between  the  ages  of  16 
Md  25.  (No.  524.) 

277.  Those  under  18  who  are  thus  occupied  consist  of — 1.  In-doof  apprentices  ; 
2.  Out-door  apprentices ; 3.  “ Improvers,”  or  those  who,  having  already  learned  a 
part  of  the  business,  usually  in  the  country,  come  to  London  to  perfect  themselves ; 
4.  Jouraeywomen,  either  living  in  the  house,  or  coining  as  day-workers. 

278.  The  in-door  apprentices,  who  form  a large  class,  are  bound  for  a varying 
period,  usually  two  or  three  yeai*s.  They  are  hoarded  and  lodged,  but  pay  a pre- 
mium of  507  or  60/.  The  out-door  apprentices  usually  pay  no  premium,  and  re- 
ceive no  salary.  The  impro^^ers  come  for  a variable  period  of  one  or  two  years : 
thcyai-e  lodged  and  boarded,  and  pay  a premium.  The  journeywoineu  are  the 
only  paid  class,  and  the  salary  is  generally  very  small,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a great  number  of  these  are  only  engaged  during  a part  of  the  year, 
or  in  “ the  season.”  (Nos.  529,  585,  590.) 


Age  Sind  number 
of  yoiin;;  persons. 


II. — Hours  of  Wore. 


279.  The  extended  evidence  proves  that  the  hours  of  work  ai'C  inordinately  long.  Honrs  of  work. 
^ Loudon  there  are  two  busy  seasons : the  principal  one  begins  in  April,  und  ends 

^ July  or  the  commencement  of  August  (Nos.  529,  555);  the  second  lasts 
from  October  till  Christmas.  (No.  534.) 

280.  During  these  seasons,  but  especially  the  fonner,  the  young  persons  are,  on 
die  average,  required  to  work  18  hours  a-day,  including  the  time  allowed  for  meals. 

are  the  hours  in  all  the  principal  houses  in  town.”  (Nos.  526,  527,  529,. 

“32.)  Long  as  these  hours  are,  they  are  veiy  often  exceeded. . It  is  not  uncommon 
J?  begin  at  6,  and  even  5 a.m.,  and  to  go  on  till  2 and  3 in  the  morning ; .some-  ' 
bmesfrom.4  a.m.  till  12  at  night.  Some  witnesses,  who  were  in  a position  freely  to 

^tate  tllA  »L_i.  it l. l* ef,,i./.z>cc<TrAli/  wrtrlrojl  0.0 


|tate  the  facts,  mention  that  they  have  for  three  months  successively  worked  20 
24..  (Nos.  525,  529.) 


^'U’iug  tlie  height  of  the  fashionable  season,  the  time  allotted  to  rest  is  not, 
more  than  five  or  six  hours — ^vei*y  frequently  not  more  than  four. 


A wiwit;  luan  nve  or  Bfx  uours — very  **.«*'- 

know  practitioner,  who  has  had  great  insight  into  the  system,  states  he 


niT  who  have  only  two  hours’  rest,  and  this  for  a month  together. 

tixo.625.) 

It  is  the  common  practice,  on  particular  occasions,  such 


5 drawing-rooms. 
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Trades,  &c.,  wedding  or  mourning  orders,  for  the  ■work  to  be  continued  all  night  • tliic  i 
Lompon  Distiuct.  finned  by  a great  number  of  -witnesses.  ^ ^ 

Hoportby  283.  Some  instances  of  continued  labour  are  given  which  would  be,  to  those  nn. 
R.D.Gi-ainger,Esci.  acquainted  with  this  ljusiness,  almost  incredible,  if  they  ■were  not  well  substantUt  h 
Tlius,  one  witness  worked  cojitinuously,  and  “ without  going  to  bed,  from  fo° 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  till  half-past  ten  on  Sund^ay  morning.’’  AnotU 
girl  " had  been  compelled  to  remain  without  changing  lier  dress  for  mne  days  aod 
nights  successively.  During  this  period  she  had  been  permitted  only  occasionaBT 
to  rest  on  a mattress  placed  on  the  floor,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a time;  andh# 
meals  were  placed  at  her  side  cut  up,  so  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  he 
spent  ill  their  consumption.”  This  girl,  17  years  of  age,  had  totally  lost  her  jidjt 
from  continued  labour.  Both  these  cases  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  ffenLi 
monmings.  (Nos.  525,  633.) 

284.  The  long  houre  of  work  may  also  be  iuierred  by  the  hours  observed  in  those 

few  establishments  where  a praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen  the  evil. 
In  these  houses  the  work  is  carried  on  for  15,  16,  or  17  hours  per  diem.  (Nos  53& 
561,579,582.)  ' ’ 

285.  In  some  places  they  work  on  Sunday.  Sometimes  the  young  persons  are 
called  up  on  Monday  mornmg  at  two  o’clock,  and  work  later  than  i^ual  on  Satur- 
day night.  (Nos.  525,  526,  527.) 

286.  In  the  intervals  of  the  season  the  hours  are  generally  much  more  moderate- 
13,  12,  or  less,  inclusive  of  meab.  These,  however,  ai*e  often  exceeded;  and  in 
some  houses,  where  an  insuf&cient  number  of  hands  is  employed,  the  work  is  almort 
as  exhausting  as  in  the  season.  (Nos.  530,  531.) 

287.  In  the  country  towns  the  hours  of  -work,  on  the  whole,  are  shorter  thania 
the  metropolis,  but  to  this  statement  there  m'e  many  exceptions.  A reference  to 
the  Evidence  will  show  indeed  that  the  hours  are  frequently  as  long  as  in  toui. 
(Nos.  527,  531,  532,  547,  600,  604.) 

288.  The  protracted  labour  described  above  is,  I believe,  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  manufacturing  processes.  I have  looked  over  a considerable  portira 
of  the  Report  of  the  Factory  Commission,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  of 
the  worst-conducted  factories  to  be  compared  witli  the  facts  elicited  in  the  present 
inquiry.  Gentlemen  who,  from  their  official  situation,  were  well  qualified  to  jud^ 
have  also  stated,  in  answer  to  my  queations,  that  th<;y  knew  of  no  instance  in  wliicll 
the  hours  of  work  were  so  long  sus  those  above  stated. 

289.  The  dress-makei-8  themselves  stjite  tbeir  belief  that  “ no  men  could  sustain 
the  labour  ivhich  is  imposed  on  these  young  and  delicate  women”  (No.  526;)  and 
that  “ no  slavery  is  worse  than  that  of  the  dress-maker’s  life  in  London.”  (No.  547.) 
A medical  practitioner,  wdio  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system, 
states  th.at  " no  men  work  so  long  : it  would  be  impossible  for  any  animal  to  vorl 
so  continuously  Avith  so  little  rest.”  (No.  625.) 


HI. — Meals. 

290.  Duringthe  season  no  fixed  time  is  allowed  for  meals ; and  it  may  with  tru4 


be  stated  that  these  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  greatly  hurried.  The  generJ 
statement  of  the  witnesses  is,  that  about  10  minutes  are  allowed  for  breakfast,  k 
or  20  minutes  for  dinner,  15  minutes  or  less  for  tea,  and  the  same  for  supper,if 
that  meal  is  not  deferred,  which  is  more  usual,  till  the  work  is  over,  eveniftnat 
be  1.1  or  12  o’clock.  The  tiuie  allowed  is,  in  many  instances,  more  limits 
Even  when  thus  restricted,  the  young  persons  complained  of  being  often 
manded  for  being  too  long  out  of  the  work-room. 

291 . If  the  Avork  is  commenced  vei'y  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  usual,  in 

houses,  to  provide  a second  breakfast;  and  more  rarely,  if  the  young  personssi 
up  as  late  as  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  a cup  of  coffee  is  allowed.  , 

292.  In  a great  number  of  instances,  where  the  witnesses  could  speak  free  y 


M iubiauccS]  wueru  luy  vviuiusoco  ,•  . 

without  fear  of  the  consequences,  the  food  Avas  stated  to  be  of  the  coarsest  ando 
unfit  quality,  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  Cold  mutton,  salt  beef,  and  hard  p 
dings,  are  frequently  the  only  food  provided  for  dinner ; and  these,  it  is  well  xn 
to  medical  men,  are  unfit  for  delicate  young  women,  Avbose  digestion  and  geJ^ 


health  are  impaired.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  often  the 
either  buy  food  for  themselves,  or  live  principally  on  tea  and  bread 
I heiu’d  of  no  instance  in  which  any  other  beverage  than  beer,  and  this 
was  allowed,  whatever  might  be  the  exliaustion  caused  by  theAVork.  ( 
527,  681,  627.) 
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293.  I have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  several  instances  the  witnesses  were  Tr/ides,  ftc., 

afrtud  to  speak  the  truth  respecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food.  Distbict. 

294.  In  several  establishments  the  principals  are  very  caiefuUn  providing  proper  Rep^ty 

5)od.  (Nos.  538,  551,  557,  561,  569,  &C.)  fiD.Grat»^er,Esq. 

IV. — State  op  the  Place  of  Work. 

295.  The  work-rooms  which  I examined  were,  with  a few  exceptions,  too  small  State  of  place  of 
for  the  number  of  workers,  nor  were  any  elBcient  means  of  ventilation  provided ; so 

that,  from  this  and  other  defects,  the  rooms  were  complained  of  as  being  at  one  time 
cold  and  at  other  times  sufibcatingly  hot.  A surgeon  states  that  he  has  known  one 
house  where  the  young  women  worked  in  a perfectly  dark  kitchen,  which  was 
lighted  night  and  day  with  glis ; and  that  he  attended  two  young  persons  who 
ffoiked  in  this  room.  (No.  627. J 

296.  T^en  it  is  considered  that  so  many  delicate  young  females  are  confined  in 
these  work-rooms  for  weeks  in  succession  during  17  or  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  it 
isto  be  regretted  that  the  principals  do  not  avail  themselves  of  those  improved  and 
economics  methods  of  ventilation  which  ai*e  now  in  operation. 

297.  A medical  practitioner,  who  has  free  access  to  many  of  these  establishments, 
has  sent  me  the  following  suggestions : — 

“ In  Glasgow  there  are  large  buildings  called  barracks,  inhabited  by  large  niunbers  of  the 
loiter  orders.  Typhus  fever,  which  had  been  extremely  prevalent  among  them,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared in  consequence  of  pladng  large  pipes  under  the  ceiling  of  each  apartment,  which, 
eoramunicating  with  the  Que  of  a large  factory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  keep  up  a 
constant  current  of  air,  and  thus  ventilate  every  room.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  by 
eipwimeat,  if  the  same  principle  could  not  be  applied,  in  a very  cheap  and  simple  manner,  U> 
every  work-room  and  sleeping-room  occupied  by  a great  number  of  persons.  An  opening  or 
ventilator  tfhould  be  placed  over  every  door,  close  to  me  ceiling,  and  a tube  should  communi- 
cate with  die  chimney  in  a line  with  the  opening.  In  summer  the  upper  part  of  a window 
would  be  sufficient.*’ 

298.  Some  witnesses,  medical  and  othere,  state  that  the  sleeping-rooms  ai  e often 
crowded  and  confined.  One  medical  man  speaks  of  having  seen  five  young  persons 
in  one  bed  in  an  attic ; and  a second  witness  states  that,  in  another  establishment, 
tLe  sleeping-rooms,  which  are  built  over  stables,  are  so  damp  that  many  of  the 
young  women  had  caught  cold.  In  one  of  tliese  rooms,  18,  and  in  a second,  with 
only  one  window,  10  persons  slept.  (Nos.  590,  627.) 


V.— Holidays. 

299.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  London  to  allow  the  young  persons  who  are  ap-  Holidays, 
prentices  or  improvers,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  a certain  time  as  a holiday. 

The  common  period  is  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  in  some  cases  a month  or 
longer  is  allowed.  " Without  this,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  young  women  to 
go  through  with  the  work.”  (No.  528.) 


VI. — Hiring  and  Wages. 


300.  A very  considerable  part  of  the  business,  in  the  fashionable  houses  at  the  Hiring  and  wages- 
west  end,  is  carried  on  by  apprentices,  who  pay  a premium,  and  are  boarded  and 
lodged ; and  by  improvers,  who  I believe  never  receive  wages,  but  who  usually  pay 
a certain  sum,  and  are  boarded  and  lodged. 

SOh  Many  complaints  were  made  to  me  of  breach  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  principal.  The  understanding  on  wMch  the  apprentice  pays  a certain  sum  of 
®oney,  frequently  of  considerable  amount,  is,  that  she  shall  be  properly  taught  all 
tranches  of  the  business  ; but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  apprentices  are 
kept  at  plain  work,  or  are  taught  only  a part  of  the  business,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
rue  term  they  have  either  to  pay  for  proper  instmetion,  or  to  give  their  sei-vices 
gra^tously  for  a considerable  period.  (Nos.  548,  592.)  A glaring  case  of  this 
Injustice  k stated  in  the  Evidence.  (No.  532.) 

w2.  There  are  of  course  many  employers  who  discharge  their  duty  scrupulously 
m this  respect,  and  some  few  who  take  special  care  that  no  misunderstanding  can 
(Nos.  546,  569.) 

303.  The  journeywomen,  excepting  superior  hands,  receive  very  poor  wages; 
jnd  many  of  them  being  engaged  only  for  the  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
wn  out  of  employment,  their  slender  means  ai’e  soon  exliausted,  and  they  are 
^ uced  to  the  most  severe  distress,  sometimes  to  prostitution.  (No.  585.) 
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Trades,  &c., 
London  Distiuct. 


VII. — Treatment  and  Care. 


Report  by  304.  Under  this  head  it  is  impossihle,  having  respect  to  truth,  to  state  mupli  n 

■R.P.gramo-er.'Esq.  jg  fa.vourable.  The  evidence  of  all  parties  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  nock 
Treatment  and  of  persons  in  tliis  country,  living  by  their  labour,  whose  happiness,  health,  and  IP 
are  so  unscrupulously  sacrificed  as  those  of  the  young  dress-makers.  They  are  ^ 
a peculiar  degree,  unprotected  and  helpless ; aud  I should  fail  in  mydutyifl’fj 
not  distinctly  state  that,  as  a body,  their  employers  have  hitherto  taken  no  sten«(« 
remody  the  evils  and  misei7  wliich  result  front  the  existing  system.  There  are L|. 
pily  numerous  exceptions — many  of  the  principals  being  most  kind,  and  desirotn^ 
promoting  the  comfort  of  their  workwomen  so  far  as  the  long  hours  will  permit 


VIII. — Physical  Condition. 

Physical  condition.  305.  As  a class  the  dressmakers  suffer  most  severely  in  their  health.  Itimfct. 

tunately  happens  that  girls  begin  the  business  about  the  age  of  14  to  16.  wien 
the  most  iinjiortant  change  in  the  female  constitution  takes  place,  and  thus  ik 
injurious  effects  produced  by  protracted  labour  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  aud 
want  of  rest  often  extend  to  their  whole  future  existence. 

306.  A medical  gentleman  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  these 
cases  for  20  years  states  that,  if  the  young  persons  work  the  customary  long  boon 
for  any  length  of  time,  “tlieir  constitution  receives  a shock  from  which  it  never 
recovers;  they  may  leave  off  work  for  a period,  they  may  go  into  the  countrjio 
their  friends,  but  they  never  regain  their  health ; has  known  several  who  bare 
married ; has  attended  tliem  for  years ; their  health  and  strength  are  gone."  (No. 
627.)  A young  woman  whose  own  health  was  entirely  and  permanently  brokea 
up  sfcites  that,  “out  of  all  the  young  women  she  has  known,  she  has  only knoira 
one  who  had  retained  health.”  (No.  526.) 

307.  Indigestion  in  its  most  severe  form,  disturbance  of  the  uterine  actions,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pulmonaiy  affections  threatening  consumption,  and  varioos 
affections  of  the  eyes  are  the  most  prevailing  diseases.  Several  medical  witnessespar- 
ticulai'ly  state  that  among  these  youug  •tvomeii  a most  common  complaint  is  gnst 
constitutional  weakness,  indicated  by  a degree  of  iinllor  or  bloodless  condition  of 
the  body,  which  in  other  cases  is  only  produced  by  the  loss  of  a large  quantity  of 
blood.  (Nos.  621,  624,  620.) 

308.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  girls  and  youug  women  to  faint  at  their  troii 
These  attacks,  depending  outlie  condition  just  noticed,  joined  to  the  exhaustionof 
long  hoiii-s  aud  heated  rooms,  were  deserUnid  to  me  as  being  veiy  alarmiag,aDd 
even  requiring  medical  aid.  (Nos.  525,  52G,  527,  533, 590,  592.) 

309.  They  are  sometimes  so  fatigued  that  they  are  obliged  after  the  work  is 
finished  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  Ijefore  they  can  undress  ; at  other  times,  like  the 
threaders  in  the  lace-factories,  they  lie  down  for  a little  rest  on  the  rug;  iftker 
fall  asleep  at  work  they  are  aroused  by  the  overlooker.  (Nos.  528,  532,  547,)  A 
most  distressing  case,  illustrating  tlie  injurious  results  of  long-pi’otracted  laboni'i 
was  brought  under  my  personal  ob.seiTation  by  the  medical  attendant.  (No.  591.) 

310.  liistoilion  of  the  spine,  and  consequent  projection  of  one  shoulder,  are  wrr 
common.  (Nos.  527,  537.)  Dr.  Hodgkin  infonned  me  he  had  often  seen  cases# 
severe  and  obstinate  ulcers  in  young  dressmakers.  (Nos.  547,  622.) 

311.  Affections  of  the  eyes,  leading  to  permanently  impaired  vision,  and  in  swie 
cases  to  total  loss  of  sight,  are  very  prevalent.  The  valuable  evidence  of  S«- 
Tyrrel  and  Mr.  Dahymple  places  this  in  a striking  point  of  view.  (Nos.  o‘J, 

312.  All  the  witnesses,  medical  and  others,  spoke  of  the  very  frequent  occurre#^ 

of  consumption,  which  carries  off  a large  number  of  victims.  . 

313.  It  is  a serious  aggravation  of  all  this  evil  that  the  unkindness  of  the  empwy« 
very  frequently  causes  these  young  persons,  when  they  become  unwell,  to  con« 
their  illness  from  the  lear  of  being  sent  out  of  the  house,  and  in  this  inaDner 
disease  often  becomes  increased  in  seventy,  or  is  even  rendered  incurable, 

the  principals  are  so  cruel  as  to  obiect  to  the  vounf  women  obtaining  meilical asas 
ance.  (No.  626.)  ° . • of 

3 14.  It  it  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  the  following  is  a 
cruelty  rai-ely  practised.  A young  woman  states,  “she  has  herself  wor 
hours  out  of  the  24  for  three  mouths  together  ; at  this  time  she  was 
illness,  and  the  medical  attendant  remonstrated  against  tlie  treatment  sue  rec 
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He  wished  witness  to  remaiu  in  bed  at  least  one  day  longer,  which  the  employer  Tradbs,  Stc., 
objected  to,  required  her  to  get  up,  and  discharged  the  surgeon.”  (No.  529.)  London  District. 

315.  It  may  without  e.Kaggeration  be  stated  that,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  Re^ty 
employed,  there  are  uo  occupations,  with  one  or  two  questionable  exceptions,  such  as  it.2>.Omin^er,Esq. 
needle-grinding,  in  which  so  much  disease  is  produced  as  in  dressmaking,  or  which 

present  so  fearlul  a catalogue  of  distressing  and  frequently  fatal  maladies. 

IX. — Moral  Condition. 

316.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  immorality  Moral  condition, 
which  is  so  proverbial  among  young  dressmakers,  except  so  far  as  they  lull  within 

the  legitimate  scope  of  the  present  inquirj’. 

31t!  It  cannot  be  staled  that,  as  a body,  the  principals  in  this  business  are  careful 
to  promote  moral  and  religious  conduct  among  those  ivhom  they  employ.  In  too 
many  inshuices  the  work  is  carried  on  so  late  on  Saturday  night,  or  rather  Sunday 
moraing,  that,  instead  of  going  to  a place  of  worship,  tiie  young  persons  are 
glad  to  rest  themselves  in  bed.  lUore  rarely  the  Sunday  itself  is  occupied  in  work, 
pos.  525,  526. 547,  674,  585,  590,  625.) 

318.  ^riiere  is  one  circumstance,  and  that  not  of  very  rare  occurrence,  w’hich 
demands  the  severest  reprobation.  In  some  houses  no  meals  except  breakfast  are 
provided  on  Sundays  for  the  apprentices,  improvers,  &c.  A case  is  stated  of  a 
voung  person  who  walked  about  the  streets  all  day  in  consequence  of  being  denied 
a dinner  at  her  employer’s.  (Nos.  528,  531,  590.)  As  no  distinction  is  made  in 
favour  of  those  who  have  no  friends  in  London,  such  treatment  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
greatest  moral  evil. 

319.  Notwitlistanding  the  most  unfavourable  character  of  this  Report,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  I hove  reason  to  know  it  in  some  respects  falls  short  of  the  truth.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry'  I repeatedly  noticed  a great  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  young  persons  to  state  what  they  knew,  nr.d  this  owing  to  a feeling  of  intimi- 
dation which  was  very  prevalent.  A reference  to  the  Evidence  shows  that,  where 
tbewitnesses  (such  as  Nos.  625,  526,  627, 528,  535,  588)  could  speak  without  fear 
of  the  consequences,  the  information  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  geuerally  given 
by  the  apprentices  and  iraprovera. 

320.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  present  Report  it  may  be  stated  that  several 
competent  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  by  proper  regulations  a considerable  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  existing  evils  may  be  rectified;  and  that  this  might  be  effected 
is  proved  by  wbat  lias  already  been  accomplished  in  several  establishments.  The 
statemenfs  of  the  following  witnesses,  either  principals  or  “ first-hands,”  are  deserv- 
ing of  great  attention Nos,  525,  529,  553,  560,  568,  571,  579. 

321.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  a very  general  wish  was  expressed  by  the  em- 
ployers that  some  means  should  be  devised  l>y  wliich  the  young  persons  might  be 
relieved  from  the  long  hours  now  almost  universal. 


, SHIRT-MAKING. 

322.  There  are  some  facts  connected  with  this  occupation,  which  affords  employ-  Sbibt-kaxino. 
®ent  to  many  thousands  of  females  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  upwards, 

which  appear  to  call  for  a special  notice. 

323.  A system  has  prevailed,  by  which  it  is  asserted  the  wages  of  these 
people  have  been  gradually  reduced,  until  at  this  time  the  great  majority  in 

^don  are  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour,  although  working  very 
long  houi’s. 

^24.  The  system,  as  described  in  the  Evidence,  is  this  : — In  many  of  tlie  metro- 
politan workhouses  it  has  been  customary  to  employ  the  female  paupers  vvho  are 
not  too  old  in  what  is  called  “slop*work” — that  is,  in  making  various  kinds  of 
shirts  and  similar  articles.  It  appears  that  this  system  was  formerly  much  more 
«stensively  practised  than  at  present,  although  the  quantity  of  work  still  executed  is 
Considerable:  thus,  in  one  workhouse  lOO  females  are  occupied  in  sloj>work, 

^ ^ second  100  hands  are  regularly  thus  employed,  in  a third  from  130  to  150. 

(^os.  743,  745,  749.) 

325.  It  is  shown  bythe  Evidence  that,  owing  to  the  security  afforded  to  the  slop* 

^ the  goods  he  gives  out,  to  the  better  quality  of  the  work,  and  to  the  saving 
° ^ preference  is  given  to  the  worknouses,  which  injuriously  interferes 
the  independent  workers.  (Nos.  743,  745.)  ^ 
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Trades,  &C.,  326.  It  is  also  a generaT  belief  among  those  interested  that  wacres  have  W 

Lowpom  District,  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  parochial  authorities  charging  less  for^thework^ 
Report  by  than  was  customary  out  of  doors-  The  Evidence  shows  that  this  istoaceJS* 
R.D.Gr<dngtr^s(i.  extent  actually  the  case,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  has,  in  former  v 
especially,  had  great  induencciu  forcing  down  the  wages  paid  by  the  ti-ade 
742,  744,  745,  753;  754.)  _ 

327!  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sufferers  are  in  a great  many  instances  the  W 
able  to  bear  the  injury  inflicted  on  them,  being  widows  or  women  deserted  by  thor 
hxisbands. 

328.  The  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  this  interference  vvidi  th 
labour-inai'ket,  are  fully  pointed  out  by  Me-ssrs.  Silver  and  Co.,  who  are  braiT 
engaged  in  the  slop-selling  ti-ade,  and  also  by  the  parochial  authorities  of  the  Sten^ 
Union.  (Nos.  738,  740,  741.) 
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Edvcatiow  In  order  to  prevent  repetition,  I luivc  thought  it  tidvisable  to  include  all  tlal 
relatcK  to  education,  moral  condition,  tmd  comiitirativc  condition  in  one  Report. 

— 320,  Iti  the  discliarge  of  my  duties  us  tt  Sub-Commissioner,  and  in  compbaa 

R.D.GmS?Eaq  instructions  of  the  Central  lioard,  I have  lost  no  opportunity  ofacqniriag 

’ information  respecting  tlie  state  of  education  luid  morals  among  that  partrftiK 
manufacturing  population  which  came  under  my  observation.  The  results  d 
these  inquiriefi  I shall  endeavour  to  state  without  prejudice  or  exaggeration. 

330.  It  is  desirable  to  allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  qualifications  of  those  to  ffl® 
the  instruction  of  the  poor  is  intrusted,  as  it  is  evident  that  unless  tliis  most  jn> 
portant  class  of  persons  be  thoroughly  fitted  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  % 
have  undertalven,  all  attempts  to  diffuse  a really  usefiu  education  in  the  niann®’ 


attempts  to  diffuse  a really  i 

taring  districts  will  be  rendered  nugatory.  , ac  i‘ 

331.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  worn  various  causes  entirely  disqualified  rortto 
office.  The  keepers  of  what  are  called  darne-schools  are,  as  a body, 
acknowledged  to  be  unfit  for  the  occupation  they  have  assumed.  Mr.  Wood, 

* his  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Birmingham,  has  given  a graphic  descrip 
tion  of  this  class.  (P.136.)  ^ 

332.  As  regards  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  common  day-schools,  where 
scholars  pay,  and  which  are  attended  by  a limited  nmnber  of  the  cbildrM  ol  w 
higher  class  of  mechanics,  many  of  them  having  received  no  ttaining  fort  ej“ 
pose  are  but  ill  fitted  to  convey  infoimation  to  their  scholars.  They  are 

t 1..  x-L-  1 11*'.,.  . 1 ^ and. 


arly  defectiye  ia  the  Imowledge  of  any  improved  modes  of  education, 


rally  speaking,  the  instruction  they  afford  is  of  the  most  meagre  . 
was  rendered  apparent  by  the  answers  given  to  me  by  many  boys  who  Iw  “ 
such  schools.  ^ 

333.  The  teachers  in  the  charity  day  and  Sunday  schools  are  a very 
class,  as  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  education  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
obtain  it  is  derived  from  these  sources,  especially  from  the  latter. 


334.  As  regards  the  former  class,  they  are  placed  under  so  many  disa 
that  it  would  he  most  unjust  to  judge  of  their  qualifications  by  the  succe 
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}ias  attended  theii*  labours.  In  the  large  luanu/actui-ing  towns,  such  as  Birmiug-  EoncAijoy 

luini  and  Nottingham,  the  number  of  children  in  each  school  often  amounting  to 

]50,  200,  or  upwards,  is  much  too  large  for  the  efhcient  management  of  a single  — 

master  or  mistress ; and  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system, 

it  is  but  a very  poor  substitute  for  that  efficient  instruction  which  can  be  given  ' 

by  a master  alone. 

335.  The  amount  of  remuneration  is  altogether  too  small  to  secure  the  zealous 
ser^ces  of  properly  trained  and  qualified  teachers.  According  to  an  intelligent 
and  educated  master,  Mr.  Dow,  of  Nottingham,  the  salary  in  the  British- and 
Foreign  Schools  varies  from  502.  to  80/.  without  any  perquisites.  The  master  of 
the  National  School,  Nottingham,  receives  80/.,  and  has  a house  provided.  The 
mistress  of  St.  BIai7’s  Day-school  in.  that  town,  witli  an  average  attendance  of  150 
wls,  has  a salary  of  ISs.  arweek,  without  any  provision  of  house  or  lodgings. 

(Nottingham  District,  Nos.  318,  320.) 

836.  while  such  a pittance,  in  many  instances  less  than  the  wages  of  an  in- 
telligent workman,  continues  to  be  paid,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  efficient 
teachers.  With  “ no  encouragement  for  exertion — no  promotion  for  good  con- 
duct,” it  is  not  surprising  that  masters  so  situated  should  he  looking  out  for  other 
and  more  profitable  employment;  a feeling,  as  it  is  well  observed  by  one  of  the 
number,  “ which  is  calculated  to  damp  all  energj’^  and  zeal.”  (Nottingham  Dis- 
trict, No.  818.)  The  consequence  is  that  educated  persons  will  not  undertake  the 
office,  which  hut  too  generally  is  filled  by  those  who  have  failed  in  otlter  occupations. 

3^.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances  I met  with  several  intel- 
ligcDt  masters  and  some  mistresses ; but,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  they  knew  no 
omer  than  the  monitorial  system.  The  teaching  in  almost  all  instances  was  of  a 
mecbanical  kind.  Several  of  the  schools  which  I visited  m- ere  in  a state  approach- 
ing to  riotous,  and  so  little  control  had  the  masters  that  it  was  only  amidst  inces- 
sant interruptions  and  confusion  the  information  sought  could  be  obtained. 

338.  The  Sunday-school  teachers,  who  have  by  their  unpaid  aud  most  meritorious 
services  confei-red  the  deepest  benefits  on  the  community,  must  yet  as  a body  be 
regarded  as  not  duly  qualified  for  the  lugbly  important  office  they  have  under- 
takeo.  They  have  not  generally  paid  any  atteution  to  the  subject  of  education  as 
a thing  requiring  in  itself  to  be  studied  I)y  all  who  aspire  to  the  art  of  communi- 
cafing  knowledge  to  others ; they  are  selected  from  the  congregation  rather  on  the 
grounds  of  moral  and  religious  conduct  than  of  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office 
« teacher ; and  in  general  being  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of  & 
syBtem,  there  is  no  security  that  the  best  one  will  be  adopted.  (Nottingbam  Dis- 
tnct,.Nos.  312,  314.  • Binningbam  District,  Nos.  506,  519.)  If  in  addition  to 
th«e  defects,  which  ai’e  to  a certain  extent  unavoidable,  it  be  recollected  how  very 
brief  a time  is  devoted  to  instruction,  and  how  much  restricted  are  the  subjects 
usually  taught,  it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  Sunday-schools  should 
have  been  productive  of  less  advantage  than  many  persons  have  anticipated  from 
their  general  extension. 

^9.  With  respect  to  the  chxldi'en  and  young  persons  who  came  under  my  obser- 
I should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I did  uot  state  that  in  the  aggregate  tliey  are 
entirely  destitute  of  anything  which  can  be  called,  even  allowing  the  utmost  lati- 
tude to  the  expression,  an  useful  education.  It  is  especially  to  be  deplored  that 
notwithstanding  the  instruction  in  the  existing  schools  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
ctdusively  limited  to  religious  knowledge,  a most  awful  ignorance  was  generally 
evinced  upon  this,  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 

340.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  every  witness  under  18  was  expressly 
questioned.  Many  could  neither  read  nor  write;  the  majority  were  able  to  read, 
nod  a limited  number  to  write.  But  of  those  who  could  read  only  a very  small 
proportion  did  so  othei-wise  than  in  a most  mecbanical  and  imperfect  manner,  plainly 

by  this  and  by  the  answers  they  gave  that  they  felt  no  interest  in  what 
read,  and  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances  that  they  did  not  com- 
P^end  either  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words  or  the  sense  of  the  enthe  passage. 

341.  la  attending  many  schools,  both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and  on  the  classes 
assembled,  nothing  could  be  more  paiuful  than  to  hear  the  children  read  in 

^tion  passages  usually  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  In  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
^ces  this  exercise  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  monotonous  and  usudly  dis- 
utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  in  which  it  was  palpable  the  mental  faculties 
further  than  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  eyes  ami  tongue. 

342.  Many  who  had  been  for  a considerable  period  at  these  schools  had  no  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  religion;  they  neitlier  knew  why  they  were  called  Christi 
nor  what  was  their  duty  towards  God  or  towards  their  neighbour.  fBirmit, 
District,  Nos.  837,  455  ) 

S43.  Ill  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  those  of  so 
dissenting  congregations,  reading  in  the  Scriptures  or  religious  books  is  the  od* 
instruction  given ; consequently  the  children  who  have  attended  no  other  scW 
than  these,  and  they  constitute  a large  class,*  liave  no  knowledge  of  writincf  J 
accounts.  Of  the  whole  number  examined  by  me,  very  few  indeed  could  qrifeia 
a useful  manner,  and  the  returns  sent  in  by  employers  furnish  the  same  ressh. 
An  instance  of  the  little  practical  benefit  derived  IVoin  the  existing  system  is  gim 
by  a manufacturer  living  at  Lambeth,  who  required  a hoy  to  deliver  goods  aod  a 
girl  to  attend  in  the  shop,  the  qualification  being  the  capability  of  reading  writing 
not  writing  itself : although  lour  or  five  children  applied  in  a day,  he  had  to  5 
six  W'eeks  before  he  succeeded.  (No.  G97.) 

344.  As  regards  any  general  information  even  of  the  most  limited  kind,  suchas 
the  situation  of  Scotland,  the  names  of  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  &c.,  I do 
ijot  think  that  more  than  a dozen  of  those  whom  I questioned,  including,  it  must 
be  remembered,  a large  number  of  young  persons  between  13  and  18  years  of 
had  any  knowledge  at  all  upon  the  subject.  Of  the  history  of  their  own  coud^ 
little  or  nothing  was  known. 

345.  It  is  right  to  place  in  a prominent  point  of  view  the  entire  ignorance  funon? 
the  vast  majority  of  tlie  female  mechanics  of  all  household  management ; girls  who 
have  received  little  or  no  education  are  sent  to  work  whilst  mere  chikhen,  and  all 
their  habits  are  formed  in  the  workshop,  which  becomes  to  them  a substitute  for 
home.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  evils  which  result  from  this  deplorable 
ignorance.  All  parties  who  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  domestic  economy 
of  tile  manufacturing  population,  and  especially  the  operatives  themselves,  depict 
those  evils  in  the  strongest  light.  The  statement  of  a yery  intelligent  and  most 
respectable  mechanic,  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett,  is  a picture  of  thousands  of  families  ia 
the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  is  worthy  of  tlie  deep  consideration  of  all  wbo 
desire  to  promote  tlie  wellare  of  this  important  class  of  our  population.  (No.  352.) 

346.  The  medical  practitioners  engaged  in  prejiaring  the  Report  on  the  State  of 
the  Public  Plealth  in  Birmingham,  -who,  from  their  profession,  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  interior  economy  of  the  labouring  classes,  forcildy  point  out  tbe 
misery  and  want  of  comfort  which  arc  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
domestic  management  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  the  inccluinics.  Improvidence 
in  the  jnirchase  of  food,  mill  esjiccially  in  the  mode  of  cooking  it ; absence  of  comfort 
at  homo,  neglect  of  children,  aliemitioii  of  all  alFectioniu  families,  and  drunkeaness 
oil  the  part  of  the  husband,  are  the  too  common  results.  (Birmingham  District, 
p.  180.  Nottingham  District,  No.  266.) 

347.  Another  great  defect  in  the  existing  education  of  females  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  knowledge  of  making  and  repairing  linen  garments.  I have  spokes 
with  no  adult  mechanic  who  did  not  deplore  this  ignonuice,  in  consequence  ofirbica 
an  expense  must  be  incurred  for  making  shirts,  shifts,  &c.,  which  presses  liesvily 
on  the  limited  resources  of  a working  man.  And  but  too  often,  from  the  saiM 
cause,  “ if  the  body-liuen  gets  out  of  order  it  must  either  be  sent  out  to  be 

at  an  expense,  or  he  left  as  it  is.”  (Birmingham  District,  Nos.  360,  449.) 
Much  of  the  slovenly  appearance  of  men,  women,  and  children,  observable  m our 
large  towns,  and  whicli  iowers  that  self-respect  from  which  spring  so  many  virtu®, 
is  attributable  to  this  cause. 

348.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  in  most  day-schools  needlework  is 

it  is  of  a kind  but  little  serviceable  in  after-life.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a girl 
taught  to  sew,  she  should  be  instructeil  in  the  mode  of  cutting  out  and  making 
linen  garments.  This  is  the  knowledge  which  will  be  required  of  her  wlieasce 
becomes  a wife  and  a mother.  , 

349.  In  the  schools  which  have  come  under  my  notice  no  attempt  is  made  to  tea 
anything  connected  with  the  principles  of  thij  machinery  and  implements  employ 

in  the  various  manufactures;  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolis,  in  fact,  i 

with  no  instance  of  an  “ industrial  school.” 

350.  The  great  rind  universally  prevailing  cause  of  the  ignorance 

the  preceding  paragraphs  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  placed  a 
According  to  the  tables  (Birmingham  District,  p.  200)  it  appears  that  the 

* AccordinK  to  Mr.  Wood's  tables,  it  appears  that  ra  Birmingham  children,  or  per 

the  whole  number  of  scholars  of  all  ranks,  attend  Sunday-schools  only. 
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i ^]iich  199  cliildren,  boys  and  girls,  began  to  work  at  Birmingham  was  a very  Edtjcatiok 
Vnk  under  nine  years.  As  these  tables  relate,  however,  to  children  who  attended 
^undav-school,  and  therefore  to  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  mannfactur-  — 

to  population,  I believe  this  average  is  somewhat  above  the  age  at  which  children  j,  oJELS'em. 
reiiewily  go  *°'™' 

■ 351.  At  Birmingham  the  average  age  of  ihe  upper,  or  senior,  class,  at  five  day- 
rfliools  is  rather  under,  and  at  Nottingham,  iii  six  day-schools,  rather  above  10 
«R.‘’(ffos.  318,  320,  522.) 

■ 352.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  long  the  children  remain  at  tlie  day- 
scboois,  fts  there  are  various  causes  which  lead  to  their  being  withdrawn,  and  as 
Moe  rtturo  again  to  school  after  having,  left  for  a time.  It  may,  however,  be 
iafely  affirmed  that  the  period  is  very  brief,  and  quite  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
ofeducation.  All  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  Avere  questioned  complained 
{liat  the  children  were  constantly  being  withdrawn  to  go  to  work  at  a very  early 
jBe.  Thus  one  mistress  states,  tiiat  if  trade  Avere  to  become  brisk,  ‘*iu  a fortnight 
b^fthe  school  would  leave.”  And  another,  that  “the  school  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  feiv  receive  much  benefit.”  (Nottingham  Distiict,  No.  321  ; Birmingham 
District,  No.  516.) 

353.  Itis  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
prereutiug  attendance  at  Sunday-schools  is  the  Avant  of  decent  clothes.  This  is  a 
constant  reason  assigned  for  non-attendance  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns.  It 
ismost  desiiwble,  in  any  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education,  that  provision 
should  be  m&Ae  for  this  numerous  and  destitute  part  of  the  population,  who,  in  the 
eiisting  system,  are  enthely  neglected. 

354.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  most  defective  system  the  education 
of  the  girls,  which  is  much  the  most  important,  appears  to  be  even  more  neg- 
lected than  that  of  the  boys.  (Birmingham  District,  No.  504.) 

355.  Oue  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  existing  avrangements  is  the  almost  total 
Arantof  free  evening-schools.  So  long  as  children  are  allowed  to  work  at  a very  early 
ija’and  even  when  their  labour  is  regulated  by  legislative  enactment,  the  only  time  at 
Triich  the  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  manufacturing  districts  can 
obtain  education  is  in  the  evening ; and  it  is  certain  that  until  schools  of  this 
description  are  provided  in  sufficient  number  the  children  of  our  artisans  will  remain 
ignorant  and  debased. 

356.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  clergy  and  others,  that  the  existing  day- 
shools  could  he  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  evening  instruction,  provided  funds  for 
the  purpose  were  provided;  but  all  parties  agree  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  requisite  pecuniary  means  by  voluntary  contributions.  (Birmingham 
District,  Nos.  505,  510  ; Nottingliam  District,  No.  311.) 

357.  If  adequate  funds  were  provided,  many  large  rooms  Avliich  are  noAv  merely 
offidonce  a-week  as  Sunday-schools  could  be  converted  into  day-schools.  It  is  a 
most  painful  thing  to  walk  tlirough  spacious  school-rooms  which  are  empty  six 
days  out  of  the  seven,  whilst  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  children  groAving  up 
around  in  a state  of  heathen  darkness. 

368.  There  is  one  improvement  Avhich  might  readily  be  accomplished  by  the 
eaertiona  of  a few  zealous  individuals,  and  from  Avhich  the  best  results  might  be 
anticipated.  There  are  at  this  time  in  all  manufacturing  tOAvns  a large  number  of 
■i^e-schools,  to  Avhich,  although  totally  inefficient,  the  education  of  a great  raul- 
jJtode  of  children  is  intinisted  at  the  most  important  period  of  life.  In  Birming^ 

Mni,  for  instance,  there  are  267  such  schools,  with  3900  scholars,  who,  in  the 
»g£;remte,  pay  about  567  per  week.  (Birmingham  District,  p.  186.) 

d5y.  If  several  large  rooms,  well  Avarmed  in  the  winter  and  properly  ventilated, 
provided  in  different  districts  of  a town,  and  if  each  were  placed  under  the 
fbwge  of  an  intelligent  mistress,  subject  as  to  the  system  to  be  observed  to  a com- 
there  is  no  doubt  the  poor  would  send  ther  children  in  preference  to  such  a 
rather  than  to  the  small  and  croAvded  rooms  in  which  dame-schools  are 
' p.i’  It  is  probable  that  the  Aveekly  sum  paid  by  the  children,  averaging 
® Binningham  3W.  each,  Avould  cover  the  expenses.  (Nottingham  District, 

•^o.Sll.) 

Opinions  op  Mandfacturers  on  the  Necessity  op  Education. 

Opinions  of  rnsna- 

®l).  As  a feeling  appears  to  be  somewhat  extensively  diffused  among  the  influen- 

‘^Classes  of  society,  that  itAvould  endanger  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  Uon. 
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Education  if  the  manufacturing  population  were  tauglit  more  tliau  mere  readioe  ainl 
writing  and  accounts,  it  seemed  to  me  necessai7  to  obtain  the  evidence 
— parties — the  employers  and  superintendents,  namely,  of  mechanics  wlT  ^ 

position,  are  the  best  qualified  to  arrive  at  ajust  conclusion  upon  this 
“ ' tons  point. 

361.  Many  of  these  gentlemen,  individually,  give  employment  to  500  Iood 
2000  mechanics.  They  all  agree,  witliout  exception,  in  the  followini  ^ 

362.  (1.) — That  exactly  in  proportion  as  mechanics  are  better  educated  lioiL 

become  more  valuable  to  their  employers,  and  more  trustworthy.  • 

(2.) — That  the  educated  mechanics  are  more  respectful  in  their  lehaTk* 
their  superiors  than  the  opjiosite  class. 

(3.) — That  in  the  event  of  any  discussion  or  dispute  concerning  wiga, 
other  alterations,  the  educated  class  are  more  accessible  to  reason  ^ 
more  willing  to  conform  to  any  reduction  or  change  than  the  ignorant  ^ 
illiterate. 

(4.) — That  the  educated  mechanics  arc  better'  conducted  in  all  that  relabj^ 
their  social  duties,  more  refined  in  their  tastes,  and  more  guarded  in 
language,  than  the  uneducated. 

363.  The  evidence  from  all  classes  of  manufacturers  abounds  with  thestrenga 
expressions  corroborative  of  the  above  opinions;  and  I am  quite  home oai 
stating  that  there  is  an  unanimity  upon  this  question,  which,  as  far  as  myexperiaa 
extends,  is  as  universal  as  it  is  important.  (Nos.  12,  22,  82*,  94,  231,  273  3ft 
350,  351,  363,  373,  403,  423,  771,  772,  798,  850.) 

364.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  gentlemen,  in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  ed» 

tion  as  a powerful  means  of  promoting  their  own.  interests  as  manufaclUTCi^  ui 
the  welfare  of  the  laboiuing  population,  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a bare  aqo^ 
ance  with  reading  and  writing,  hut  such  a process  of  mental  and  moraltrainii^ i i 
will  develop  the  intellect,  and  promote  religious  conduct.  | 

365.  It  is  my  duty  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a verygeoea ! 
feeling  of  anxiety,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  alarm,  prevails  in  the  to\vEs  Ik« 
visited,  as  to  the  effects  of  freeing  from  labour  jlH  under  tlie  age  of  nine,  andfiai 
ing  that  of  older  children.  XJnlesn  full  and  efficient  means  of  educating  & 
great  number  be  eirnultmieouslif  provided,  with  legislative  enactments  TegM^ 
thev'  ledxmr,  all  parties  agreed  that  evils  of  a more  dangerous  chaTacUi  tU 
even  those  now  exisihig  might  reasonably  be  anticipated. 


School  of  Design. 


School  of  design. 


366.  Before  closing  the  educatiouid.  part  of  this  Report,  it  is  necessary  toreaid 

that  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  ai-e,  as  a body,  impreaa 
with  the  importance  of  having  efficient  schools  of  design  established  in  those  to« 
At  present  none  such  exist.  In  Birmingham,  indeed,  there  is  a drawing  6* 
attached  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  which  is  attended,  in  part,  by  tk# 
of  mechanics ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  drawing  in  i-eference  to  the^ 
manufactures  is  at  present  taught. — (Biraiiugham  District,  No. 
tingham  an  attempt  was  made,  about  two  years  and  a half  ago,  to  estahlisaa 
•of  design,  but  it  failed  for  want  of  funds.  , ^ 

367.  A few  instances  will  prove  how  desirable  it  is  to  improve  the  taste 
artisans  in  this  respect.  Messrs.  Turner,  who  are  leading  button  maaiu^^ 
are  obliged  to  have  an  establishment  at  Paris  to  procure  dies  for  the 
buttons  now  so  much  in  vogue,  " not  being  able  to  obtain  the  finer 

in  the  business  in  Nn.  349.1 


; this  country.”-^Biriningham  District,  No.  349.)  . 

ham  all  the  finer  specimens  of  silk  stockings,  gloves,  &c., 


manufacturers  from  among  the  French  articles”  in  London.  (Nottingham 
No.  310.)  ^ . jgfiog 

368.  This  want  of  taste  in  ornamental  articles  of  every  description^^ 

evil  on  the  English  manufacturer,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  market.  (, 
ham  District,  No.  310.)  r 

369.  To  show  how  anxious  the  mechanics  are  to  avail  themselves 
iastiTiction  in  this  to  them  useful  knowledge,  it  may  he  stated  that  in  pstjt 
drawing-class  of  this  kind  was  increased,  by  the  exertions  of  a weil-qu 

from  50  to  200  students.  (Birmingham  District,  No.  499.) 
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Mobal  Condition. 


Education 

AND  CoKPASATITS 


^0  In  the  course  of  this  inquii’y  my  attention  Las  been  constantly  and  painfully 
» ted  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  childi-en  and  young  persons,  as  well  as  to  that 
j the  adults  engaged  in  manufacturing  labour.  Much  of  the  esisting  evil  is 
jjg  traced  to  the  vicious  habits  of  parents,  many  of  whom  are  utterly  in- 
herent to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  their  offspring.  It  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  mistake  this  indifference  for  desperation,  arising  from  distress  and 
jjjjery.  In  times,  when  in  Birmingham,  for  example,  many  mechanics 

TOC  earning  each  from  2/.  to  51.  or  6/.  per  week,  instead  of  making  a provision 
^the  future,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  families,  these  large  wages  were 
too  often  wasted  in  vice  aud  extravagance. 

371.  In  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  immorality  prevails  to  an  immense  extent, 
isd  it  begins  at  a very  eaily  age.  Thus  in  the  former  town  the  total  number  of 
hioffD  or  suspected  offenders  during  the  last  12  months  is  1223,  of  which  at  least 
joe-kalfwere  under  15  •,  in  the  same  period  there  had  been  summarily  convicted,  of 
the  age  of  10  years,  46,  and  committ^  for  tidal,  at  the  same  age,  44.  (Biimingham 
Ifctrict,  No.  485.)  An  inspector  of  police  " thinks  there  are  more  juvenile 
i&Diiers  in  Nottingham  than  in  any  other  provincial  town.”  (Nottingham  District, 


Condition. 

Report  by 
R.D.  Orednger,  Esq. 

Moral  condition. 


No.  167.) 

372.  As  to  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  it  seems  to  prevail  almost  universally,  and 
&am  a very  early  period  of  life;  to  this  conclusion  witnesses  of  every  rank  gave 
iBtimony.  (See  particularly  Birmingham  District,  Nos.  485,  486,  487,  488; 
NoHiogham  District,  No.  190.) 

373.  In  addition  to  the  other  causes  which  in  manufacturing  towns  give  rise  to  tins 
hmentahle  state  of  things,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  is  probably  more  in- 


feectial  than  all  the  others  together,  the  early  age,  namely,  at  which  children 
become  independent  of  parental  control.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
present  period,  that  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  for 
idults  h^  by  degrees  become  greater,  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  childi’en,  and  in 
a less  degree  for  that  of  women,  has  increased.  At  this  time  there  are  hundre(^  of 


mea  in  the  above  towns  who  for  months  have  been  supported  entirely  by  the  earn- 
ings of  their  wives  and  children. 

374.  This  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things  is  viewed  by  all  parties  as  one 
of  the  most  deeply  seated  evils  operating  on  the  manufacturing  population.  At  the 
igeofl5orl6,  children,  being  generally  capable  of  maintaimng  tliemselves  accord- 
ing to  the  wretched  way  in  which  they  live,  are  very  commonly  beyond  the  control 
of  their  patents,  and  are  thus  left  at  the  very  period  when  watchful  superintendence 
ismost  required  to  their  own  guidance  and  discretion.  Affection  between  children 
and  their  parents  is  destroyed,  and  the  latter  are  but  too  often  insulted  and  despised 
by  the  former. 


375.  The  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  formerly  a wholesome  control  was 
aerted  over  youthful  mechanics,  has  of  late  yeai-s  become  greatly  clianged.  There 
ue  DOW  comparatively  few  in-door  apprentices,  and  the  number  of  out-door  appren- 
tices has  much  decreased ; in  neitlier  instance  is  there  in  general  any  solicitude 
mneed  by  the  master  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  apprentice.  (Nottingham  Dis- 
^t,p.  48;  Birmingham  District,  p.  171.) 

376.  'fhe  state  of  the  out-door  apprentices,  which  is  often  most  lamentable,  has 
Kpecially  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thcophilus  Richards,  ivho  has  devoted  much 
bine  to  the  subject,  and  has  proposed  a plan  to  remedy  the  demoralization  now 

(Birmiugham  District,  No.  482.) 

377.  The  free  intercourse  between  the  male  and  female  mechanics  in  the  work- 
tops, to  restrain  or  prevent  which,  where  practicable,  effective  means  are  rarely 
“^^1,  is  of  course  productive  of  much  evil. 

In  some  branches  the  business  requires  that  the  men  should  have  access  to 
women’s  shops,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tod-setters.  (No.  361.)  In  such  instances 
3 dearly  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  take  care  that  steady  married  men  should 
chosen ; this  precaution,  however,  is  frequently  neglected.  I have  seen  youths 
tndr  apprenticeship  thus  employed,  and  have  often  remarked,  as  a necessary  con- 
great  levity  of  conduct. 

^9.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate  the  practice  of  the 
. ® female  mechanics  working  together,  and  thus  to  remove  a part  of  the 
eustmg  evils.  6 & » 

330.  Another  fertile  source  of  immorality  is  the  indifference  hut  too  generally 
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Educatios  evinced  bv  employers  as  regards  the  moral  conduct  of  their  worI(iieoiil»  o 

so  long  as  the  work  is  properly  performed,  are  totally  unconcerned  m to  w i 
— misconduct.  The  gi’eatei*  number,  however,  professed  their  anxiety  to  clieek  ‘ 
language  and  behaviour,  and  with  this  view  regulations,  fines,  &a  u' 
been  instituted,  but  these  in  reality  are  olteii  not  enforced,  remaining  a i}^ 

381.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  interior  economy  of  large  manufacto' 

where  numbers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  employed,  must  be  aware  that 
verbal  or  even  written  directions  are  of  little  avail,  unless  they  are  practicalii 
carried  into  operation  by  the  vigilant  aud  personal  superintendence  of  the  ptiufi. 
pals,  or  of  zealous  and  conscientious  agents.  But  where  such  a surveillance 
been  exercised,  and  fortunately  this  is  not  a rare  occurrence,  the  happiest  resah 
have  been  obtained. 

382.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  afactoiy  thusa^ 
naged  and  one  of  the  opposite  class.  In  one  the  visitor  observes  a genemlairof 
regulai'ity  aud  propriety;  the  workpeople  decent  in  their  dress,  respectfiil Iq their 
befiaviour,  and  orderly  in  their  conduct.  In  the  other  levity  and  irregiilaritr 
prevail ; and  it  would  rarely  happen  in  walking  through  the  workshops  that  aW 
coarse  and  revolting  expressions  would  not  be  heard,  or  some  violation  of  decean 
would  not  be  witnessed. 

383.  Even  on  the  ground  of  mere  interest,  employers  would  6nd  it  advantageom 
to  promote  the  moral  well-heing  of  their  dependents.  To  borrow  the  languaeeoi 
Mr.  Westley,  such  consideration  is  amply  repaid  to  the  principal  by  the  zealani 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  workpeople  discharge  their  duties.”  (Bii-rainghamlfe- 
ti’ict.  Nos.  349,  424 ; London  District,  Nos.  653,  772,  818.) 

384.  The  ivhole  of  my  inquiiies  convince  me  that  the  workpeople  themselves  are 
grateful  for  such  consideration.  The  results  of  the  two  .mewes  of  treatment  are 
well  expressed  hy  an  intelligent  mechanic  : — " Instruction  and  kindnes.s  toivaris 
the  working  classes  have  an  elevating  tendency.  Workmen’s  minds  are  oftea 
debased  by  the  coai-se  and  brutal  conduct  and  conversation  of  their  master.  The 
one  mode  of  treatment  creates  better  servants,  and  therefore  better  domestic  cb- 
racters ; the  other  produces  viciousness’  and  brutality  of  feeling.  If  the  rich  kow 
how  much  they  could  accomplish  by  condescension  and  example,  they  would  notbe 
so  scanty  of  kindness  to  the  poor.’*  (Binnxnghuin  District,  Nos.  352, 3K, 
476.) 

385.  One  circumstance,  evincing  what  might  almost  be  termed  a criiniuai  it 
difference  to  the  morals  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  requires  special  aniraadversiw. 
It  is  the  state  of  the  privies,  and  especially  in  Birmingham. 

386.  These  are  not  only  very  often  in  a most  unlit  condition,  but  in  too  wm 

cases  are  permitted  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  males  and  females.  llTjen.is 
frequently  happens,  these  places  are  not  in  sufficient  number,  the  women  and  ^ 
are  liable  to  be  kept  waiting,  ollen  in  full  view  of  the  workshops,  until  they « 
vacated  by  the  men.  Such  scenes  I have  myself  witnessed,  aud  I can  safely  affim 
that  the  accounts  given  in  the  evidence  are  not  exaggerated.  (Birmingham  De- 
trict,  pp.  119, 124;  Nos.  339,  360,  361,  381,  386,  497.)  . 

387.  A custom  like  this  must  not  only  sap  all  virtuous  but  even  decent  feeling m 
young  girls  exposed  to  such  contamination.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  exclaim  ag®* 
and  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
so  long  as  such  debasing  scenes  are  permitted  to  be  enacted,  and  so  lo»g  j^J®' 
nufacturers  are  indifferent  to  the  moral  'U'ell-being  of  the  thousands  ol  cliuort® 

N whom  they  employ. 

388.  The  occasional  distress  resulting  from  want  of  employment  is  a 
mon  cause  of  prostitution ; “ badness  of  trade  always  tends  to  iucrease 

(No.  484.)  The  custom  which  prevails  in  Birmingham  of  closing  the  uianukc  ® 
at  Christmas  during  the  taking  of  stock,  often  for  a fortnight,  causes 
distress ; and  a witness  stated  he  had  reason  to  know  that  several  girls  liau 
their  virtue  fi'om  this  cause. 

CoMPAHATIVE  CONDITION. 

Comparative  con-  339,  In  order  to  compare  the  condition  of  children  aud  young  persons 
manufacturing  occupations  with  that  of  children  otbenvise  employed  or 
unemployed,  1 made  some  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural  popuw 
WUtshii-e,  Warwickshire,  and  Kent.  The  following  are  the  resulte 
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Ages  of  Children. 

390.  Tlieageat  whicli  children  begin  to  labour  in  the  country  appears  to  vary  in 
diffeient  districts ; thus  in  Wiltshire  boys  begin  to  work  at  from  8 to  10  years  old, 
and  one  or  two  years  later ; in  Waiwickshire  boys  begin  at  from  8 to  10  years 
old,  iind  girls  at  1 0 or  12 ; at  Eltham,  Kent,  boys  beg^n  at  seven. 

391.  In  the  manufacturing  distiicts  assigned  to  me,  childi'cn,  both  boys  and  girls, 
butespeciaDy  the  latter,  begin  to  work  younger;  in  the  lace  ti-ade  the  average  age 
is  ei^^ht  years  and  a half;  in  the  hosiery  trade,  six,  seven,  and  eight  are  the  usual 
iffC?';  in  Birmingham,  between  eight  and  nine ; in  London,  which  forms  an  excep- 
tion,'the  average  age  is  rather  more  than  11. 


Educatios 
AND  Comparative 
CoNDmo,"f. 

Report  by 
Ages  of  children. 


Hours  op  Work. 

392.  Tliese  are  toleiubly  uniform  in  the  parts  where  I have  made  inquiries,  but  Hours  of  work, 
they  always  vary  according  to  the  season.  In  the  summer  the  usual  hours  arc 

from  six  A.M.  to  six  p.m.  in  the  winter  it  is  very  common  to  work  during  day- 
Ijfflit  only ; in  other  parts  of  the  country  from  six  or  seven  a.m.  till  dark.  In  all 
places  many  of  the  cliildren  and  young  persons  are  required  at  this  season  earlier 
iind  later  than  the  above,  to  milk  the  cows,  feed  pigs,  look  after  the  horses,  See. 

During  the  hay  and  corn  harvests  the  hours  ai-e  considerably  longer.  (Nos.  885, 

891, 893,  898.) 

393.  These  hours  are  on  the  whole  materially  shorter  than  in  manufacturing 
towns. 

Meals. 

394.  Ample  time  is  usually  allowed  for  meals — ^half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  Meals, 
hour  for  dinner : it  is  also  not  uncommon  for  the  people  to  take  a short  time  for 
lunch,  and  again  at  four  p.m. 

Holidays. 

396.  With  the  exception  of  some  fair  or  wake,  holidays  are  not  usually  allowed  Holidays, 
in  the  country. 

Hiring  and  Wages. 

396.  The  children  and  young  peraons  have  the  advantage  of  being  almost  without  Hiring  and  wages, 
exception  hired  by  the  principal  or  farmer,  not  by  workmen.  In  some  parts,  as 

in  War^7idv5hire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  still  the  custom  for  lads  and 
young  men  to  board  and  live  in  their  masters’  houses.  (No.  893.) 

397.  In  A^^iltshire  boys  and  girls  are  paid  when  the  begin  to  work  1a.  Qd.  a week ; 
in  Wanrickshire,  from  1a.  6d.  to  2a.  ; near  London,  from  2a.  to  3a.  These  wages 
are  subsequently  raised  according  to  age  and  ability:  thus  at  Ogbourne,  Wilts, 
piougli-boys  earn  3a.  and  at  16  years  old  5a.  a-week;  and  at  Winterbourne 
hoys  are  raised  to  6a.  and  girls  to  3a.  6d. 

398.  The  regular  wages  of  men  in  Wiltshire  are  9a.,  of  women  from  3a.  to  4a.  ; 
b Warwicksliiie,  men  8a.  to  10a.,  and  women  3a.  to  4a.  ; at  Eltham,  men  12a.  to 
15*.,  aud  women  6a.  to  7a.  The  upper  class  of  labourers,  as  the  head  carter, 
head  shepherd,  &c.,  ai-e  paid  higher  wages. 

399.  lAbourera  of  all  ages  receive  a considerable  addition  to  their  wages  during 
from  three  to  six  weeks  in  the  harvest  lime ; and  the  men  have  often  an  advantage 
at  other  periods  when  they  are  allowed  piece-work. 

, 400.  In  some  of  the  districts  which  I visited,  a certain  portion  of  garden  ground 
K allotted  to  the  labourers,  which  is  a considerable  advantage  in  keeping  their  fomi- 
hes.  (Nos.  885,  893.) 

401.  Tlie  wages  for  children  and  young  persons  are  higher  in  the  manufactoiies 
the  above.  Thus  in  Birmingham,  boys  between  7 and  13  earn  on  an 

^'erage  3a.  Id.  or  less  per  week,  and  girls  of  the  same  age  2a.  5d. ; boys  between 
IS  earn  5a.  4<l.  and  girls  of  the  same  age  4a.  per  week.  In  Notting- 
the  wages  are  lower  and  in  London  higher  tlmn  in  Birmingham. 

402.  Although  the  actual  amount  of  wages  is  generally  higher  among  meclianics 

on'  agricultural  population,  yet  the  difference  in  the  price  of  food  and 

I lodging,  joined  to  the  greater  uncertainty  in  obtaining  employment,  place  the 
jjajoniy  of  the  former  class  at  the  present  lime  in  more  unfavourable  circumstances 

the  majority  of  the  latter  class.  (Nos.  885,  893.) 

1"  J G 
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REPORTS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 


AND  Comparative  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Condition.  . 

— 403.  In  oil  that  relates  to  tins  secUon,  the  agnciiltural  have  a decided  and  gene. 

i?.D,GroS^e?^Esti.  i^flmitted  advantage  over  the  manufacturing  population.  As  regards  tbe^state 

of  health,  general  appearance,  and 'stature,  the  former  excel  the  latter,  acircum. 

physical  condition,  mainly  depending  on  exercise  in  the  pure  air,  moderation  in  the  hours  of  work. 

and  absence  of  night-work.  Although  the  food  is  plain,  the  children  in  the  cocatn 
have  been,  at  least  during  some  years,  better  fed  than  the  corresponding  cla^ 
the  districts  assigned  to  me  for  investigation;  and  the  same  observation  applia 
even  more  forcibly  to  clothing  and  cleanliness. 

hlouAL  Condition. 

Moral  condition.  404.  Direct  inquiries  made  in  several  schools,  joined  to  other  information,  induce 
me  to  conclude  that  although  frequently  the  cliildreu  in  tlie  rural  districts  remain 
longer  at  school  than  they  do  in  the  towns,  yet  that,  owing  to  defective  teachers 
and  modes  of  inatructiou,  they  do  not  receive  more  information  than  the  latter. 

405.  Tliereis,  however,  one  difference,  namely,  that  whilst  in  the  manufacturinv 
districts  vast  multitudes  of  children  receive  no  education  of  any  kind,  in  the  county 
the  number  who  are  thus  entirely  neglected  is  compoi'atively  small. 

406.  Domestic  economy  and  iwraugementare  also  incomparably  better  understood 
and  practised  by  the  wives  of  the  agricultural  labourers  than  by  those  of  the  me- 
chanics ; and  this  may  justly  he  regarded  as  one  most  influential  cause  of  the  greate 
comfort  witnessed  in  the  former  class. 

407.  The  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  uniformity  of  wages  have  a forcible 
influence  in  forming  prudent  and  regular  habits  among  the  rural  population,  whiht 
the  violent  fluctuations  to  which  in  these  respects  the  mechanics  are  subject,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  their  lot,  inducing  at  one  time  the  most  lavish  and 
unprofitable  expenditure,  and  withholding  at  another  the  very  means  of  existeaca.* 

40S.  The  conclusions  which  appear  deducihle  from  the  preceding  statement  arc 
that,  both  in  a physical  and  moral  point  of  view,  the  children  in  agricultural  districts 
are  more  favourably  situated  than  tliose  living  in  manufacturing  towns. 

409.  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  order  to  secure  acciu’aey,  the  evidence  after 
beiug  taken  was  in  every  instance  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  any  errors  or  nuj- 
conceptions  corrected. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  D.  GRAINGER. 


Manchester^sireet,  Manchester~s<juare, 
January  20,  1842. 


The  exlravapance  of  mechanics,  -when  limes  are  |jood,  is  proverbial  in  manufactuTing  datriet*. 
following  is  an  LllustraHve  case,  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed  : — In  the  last  war 
maker,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  lads,  earned  from  0^.  to  Tl-  per  week.  This  man  and  his  wife 
most  expensive  manner,  sometimes  having,  for  instance,  a fowl  broiled  for  luncheon.  It  seldom 
that  he  did  not  require  to  borrow  money  from  his  employer  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  week,  and  he  wlo'™ 
two  cbild«n  to  be  in  rags. 
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Derby  District. 

EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  R.  D.  GRAINGER,  ESQ. 


December  10th. — Messrs.  Boden  and  Morleys  Lace  Factory. — ^This  is  a veiy  Lace  Manupac- 
large  factory,  recently  built.  The  rooms  are  large,  spacious,  and  well  lighted  by 

two  rows  of  windows.  There  is  no  special  apparatus  for  ventilation,  but  the  win-  

dows  can  be  opened  for  that  purpose.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  70° ; the  Evidence 
5 workpeople  wish  the  rooms  to  be  very  waim.  The  threaders  work  at  tables  in  the  5. 

machine  rooms.  There  is  a water-closet  to  each  flat ; those  for  the  females  ax*e  kept  ' ’ 

distinct  and  sepai-ate.  There  is  a large  yard  or  quadrangle  enclosed  by  the  various 
buildings. 

No.  \.^George  Fair,  13  years  old: — No. i. 

10  Is  a threader ; began  to  work  about  11;  reads  well  j can  w’rite  a little,  and  knows  a little 
arithmetic.  Went  to  a day-school  about  three  years;  goes  to  a Sunday-school.  Comes  to 
work  about  7 a.  m.  ; if  wanted  comes  at  6;  many  of  the  boys  come  at  6 now;  has  come 
twice  when  much  wanted  at  5 ; leaves  work  about  5 or  6 ?.  M.  all  the  year  round  ; there 
U never  work  now  later  than  10  p.  m.  ; three  years  ago  they  used  to  work  till  12,  but  then 
15  there  were  two  seta  of  men.  On  these  occa.sions  the  boys  could  get  their  work  done  by  5 or 
6 P.  u.  Once  a fortnight  or  month  it  may  happen  that  the  boys  have  to  come  before  5 a.  m., 
it  may  be  at  4 ; has  never  been  so  early  as  4 but  once ; when  they  came  as  early  as  this  they 
leave  work  at  dinner  time,  but  sometimes  they  have  to  come  again  in  the  evening  at  5.  6.  or 
7,  for  half  au  hour.  Has  to  stay  after  9 p.  m.  occasionally  for  half  an  hour,  tlas  half  an 
20  hour  for  breakfa.?t,  which  is  taken  at  home  ; one  hour  for  dinner.  An  hour  is  allowed  from 
4 to  5 for  tea,  if  the  boys  please,  but  generally  they  stay  till  5 to  finish  their  work  which  is 
set  them.  There  is  no  room  provided  for  washing.  It  is  dirty  work. 

The  business  of  witness  is  to  thread  the  " carriages,”  or  to  thread  the  cotton  on  the  brass 
bobbin  through  the  carriage.  Sometimes  does  the  threading  without  looking  at  it,  but  cau  do 
25  it  quicker  by  looking.  The  boys  ought  to  look  at  the  threading,  because  the  work  is  then 
better  done.  Does  not  find  that  the  work  affects  the  sight.  When  the  sun  shines  on  the  brass 
bobbin  sees  little  black  specks  {mvsccB  volitantes).  VTork  causes  no  headache.  The  shop 
is  warmed  by  flues  carrying  steam,  and  is  comfortable.  There  are  plenty  of  windows  which 
can  be  opened  if  the  people  like.  Does  not  often  catch  cold  in  going  home. 

30  The  machinery  is  cleaned  by  the  men  and  hoys,  but  not  during  meal  times.  Some  pai'ts 
must  be  stopped  to  be  cleaned ; some  parts  need  not  be  stopped,  and  this  is  at  the  choice  of 
tbe  people ; more  is  cleaned  when  the  machinery  is  going.  Has  not  known  any  aeddent  to' 
bappen  since  he  has  been  at  work,  except  one  from  a little  boy  playing  with  the  machinery ; 
b this  case  the  fingers  were  so  much  hurt  that  the  hand  is  useless.  This  boy  was  about  13, 

35  and  it  was  his  own  fault 

Has  two  days  at  Christmas.  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  Is  ci^aged  hy  Mr.  Movley,  and 
can  leave  when  he  likes.  His  brother  made  an  agreement.  Receives  his  wages.  Earns 
from  4f.  to  5s.  8d.  Some  boys,  having  more  work  given  to  them,  can  earn  as  much  as  8j-.  or 
9j.  ; could  earn  himself  as  much  if  he  had  a good  place.  Works  by  the  piece. 

40  There  is  an  overlooker  in  each  shop.  If  the  boys  do  not  do  their  work  properly  they  are  cor- 
rected by  the  overlooker  with  tbe  band  or  strap.  Has  never  known  any  boy  severely  beaten, 
if  they  were  they  would  come  down  to  the  master.  Has  known  complaints  made  of  the 
men  heating  hoys,  which  is  against  the  rules.  In  those  cases  has  known  Mr.  Morley  stop  a 
I®ri  of  the  man’s  wages. 

^ Thinb  the  boys  are  well  taken  care  of  in  this  establishment ; the  work  is  easy  and  does  not 
fetigue. 


No. 2.— J'oyejjA  Carline,  10  years  old: — 

^ ; began  to  work  three  quarters  of  a year  ago.  Can  read  well,  and  write 

erably;  went  to  a day-school  about  three  years;  goes  to  a Sunday-school.  Comes  to 
3il  vork  at  6 a.  m.  ; sometimes  earlier,  as  early  as  5 ; sometimes  at  8 a.  m.  : generally  leaves  at  8 
sometimes  it  is  10  p.m.;  never  works  later  than  10.  When  he  comesas  early  as  5, 
oe  leaves  at  6 or  7 ; never  leaves  earlier  than  6 ; on  Saturdays  always  leaves  at  6 : these  are 
ne  hours  all  the  year  round.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner;  takes 
.j^tUesemealsat  home:  no  time  for  tea.  . . , 

n threading  the  bobbin  is  obliged  to  use  his  eyes ; could  not  work  with  his  eyes  shut ; does 
sight ; does  not  in  the  sunshine  see  any  little  specks  before  the  eyes ; has  no 
che.  Does  not  find  the  work  tires ; it  is  light  work.  Has  good  health, 
oesnot  clean  the  machinery,  but  it  is  generally  done  by  a lad  and  a man;  has  never 
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known  of  any  accident.  Has  two  days  at  Christmas  andEasterj  two  davs  an«l  a i,  if 
suntidc,  and  one  day  at  Shrove  Tuesday.  atffiit. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  "\Vhite,  the  clerk.  His  fethcr  made  the  agreement-  thai-  • 

Earns  a..  9<i.  or  2s.  lOd.  a week.  ’ " “ Il’ieg. 


There  is  an  overlooker,  who  corrects  the  boys  if  necessary  with  his  hand  or  st™  ti 
never  known  the  overlooker  beat  the  boys  severely;  has  never  been  beaten  himself  ^ * 


No.  3. — George  Whitehurst: — 

Hus  been  a threader  four  years.  Does  not  find  tliat  the  work  injures  his  sight  Wh 

sun  shines  he  sees  little  blai^  specks  before  the  eyes.  “ ‘ 

No.  4. — George  Ride : — 


Has  been  a threader  tliree  years  and  a half.  Docs  not  find  the  work  injures  his  si  U 
handling  the  brass  bobbins,  sees  blackspecks  beforo  the  eyes.  ^ ^ 


No.  5. — Jo7in  Coslake: — 

Has  been  a threader  four  rears.  Tlie  work  does  not  injure  the  sight.  Does  not  find 
specks  before  tlie  eyes  when  he  is  working  in  the  suushine.  Has  good  health. 

No.  6. — Caleb  Ward,  13  years  old: — 


Has  keen  a thrcadai-  aoarly  five  years.  Has  worked  aU  the  time  at  this  maaufatton 
Does  not  find  his  sight  afiected.  Docs  not  see  any  specks  before  the  eyea 


No.  7. — George  Giblin,  13  years  old 


Has  been  a.  threader  four  years  and  a half.  Has  worked  all  the  time  at  this  place.  Doa« 
not  find  his  sight  affected.  Has  never  seen  any  black  specks  before  the  eyes.  * 


No.  8. — John  Houghton,  18  years  old : — 


Works  as  a net  maker;  formerly  was  a threader  for  two  years.  His  sight  is  very  good- 
does  not  recollect  if  he  saw  specks  when  threading.  The  average  number  of  bobbin  m "a 
Mt”  is  2, WO.  ^ The  average  time  required  to  thread  a set  is  three  hours  and  a quarter;  someK 
boys  can  do  it  in  two  hours  and  a half,  others  require  four  hours.  Did  not  find  that  threaduf 
strained  the  sight.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  “ the  carriage,”  and  the  needle  or  hook.  CouW 
not  thread  by  the  fingers  alone. 


No.  9. — William  Towle,  22  years  old  :~ 


Is  a bobbin  setter;  was  a thvoador  about  two  years  and  a half.  His  sight  is  very  gooiji 
Never  saw  any  specks  beforo  tlie  eyes  in  working  in  the  suushine. 


No.  10. — Thrmas  Howl,  23  years  old 


Is  a bobbin  setter ; worked  as  a throudur  about  seven  ycai-s.  His  sight  is  very  good.  Did 
not  see  any  dark  siiocks  when  working  in  the  suusluno. 


No.  1 1 . — Enoch  Statham,  26  yeai*s  old : — j5 

Is  a foreman  in  a room  where  29  persons  work.  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  threadh^ 
having  worked  at  it  himself  when  young,  and  seeing  it  constantly  geingoa 
Threading  can  be  done  when  boys  ;vro  looking  about,  but  to  work  properly  attention  as  to  t!a 
eyes  is  requisite.  Has  never  known  any  injury  to  sight  from  ibis  employment.  Does  act 
recollect  when  using  the  brass  bobbins  that  any  dai'k  bodies  floated  before  the  eyes.  W 

No.  12. — Mr.  William  Morhy : — 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Boden  and  Morlcy,  lace  manufacturers.  Employs  alti^ether 
Mout  500  people.  Has  considerable  cjaiorieuco  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  mechanka 
Believes  that  most  of  the  workjieoplo  employed  here  can  read,  and  the  greater  part  can  ffha; 
the  children  generally  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  it  is  the  particular  wish  of  the  witness  1^13 
6 oiild  do  so.  Thinks  that  at  this  time  none  attend  evening  schools;  from  the  hour  tow 
leave  off  woik  the  children  might  attend  them.  The  parents  are  anxious  their  children  should 
p to  sch^l.  Never  admite  a chUd  younger  than  10  ycare.  Thinks  it  is  decidedly  adva^ 


gv.  ivvver  admits  a ctiUd  younger  than  10  ycare.  1 liinks  it  is  aociaeiuy 

ageous  that  children  should  be  well  instructed  before  they  come  to  the  manufactories.  Itn 
lus  impression  that  the  educated  and  instructed  mechanics  arc  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  W3< 


, - • «uu  iuauuuusu  lueciiaaies  tiry  iuui»  tu  uw  . 

tke  regularity  of  their  work,  than  the  ignormit  and  illiterate ; the  former  ai'e  also  moretiij 
and  better  behaved  than  th«  laHr...  : *1...  riiffi/siilt.  to  manaee,  and 


and  be  ter  behped  than  the  latter.  The  most  ignorant  are  the  most  difficult  to  man^e,  ^ 
more  likely  to  form  wrong  opinions  as  to  their  own  interests.  It  is  his  strong  imprcMioa 
cdueated  emd  cultivated  are  better  conducted  in  tl,e  relations  ofprivate  life,  that  toy 
better  husban^  wives,  and  parents.  Thinks  it  is  very  desirable  that  girls  should 
wheu  at  school  he  art  of  making  and  repairing  hneuVments;  and  also  *li»”  ^ 

that  they  shou  d acqmre  other  domestic  kuowl  Jlge,  as  cooking,  &c. ; at  present  tore  u 
waste  from  bad  economy.  Is  of  opinion  that  a scl.ool  of  clcsi|u  would  be  of  “^"2 
iseM  knowlSgt”^  of  uuiiiuracturas,  and  generally  to  prow*^ 

As  an  instance  of  the  benebts  resulting  from  education,  witness  wouldstale  the  iinprofW^ 
which  was  parceptible  in  the  couduct,  appearance,  and  behaviour  of  the  children  oin» 
diflnct  of  the  parish,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  E. 
extend  education  among  them.  Before  these  exertions  the  children  were  extremely  lU 
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and  rude  i now  they  are  decidedly  improved  ia  their  manner  and  behaviour.  On  one  occasion  Lace  Mancfac- 
ffhen  Mr.  Wade  had  the  children  at  his  house,  not  _the  least  damage  was  done  to  the  garden, 
not  a flower  plucked,  altliough  some  of  the  children  were  very  young.  ^ Debbv  District. 

In  advocating  the  extension  of  education,  witness  is  of  opinion  that  to  render  it  just  and  Evidence 
5 efficacious,  the  expense  should  not  be  thrown  on  any  particular  class  of  the  community,  but  collected  by 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  public;  and  also  that  it  should  be  subservient  to  the  promotion. 
of  morality  and  religion . 

Thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  a manufacturer  to  provide  proper  water-closets.  In  this  establish- 
ment there  is  one  on  each  floor.  Thinks  it  of  great  importance  that  these  places  should  be 
10  kept  distinct  for  the  two  sexes,  a point  which  is  here  strictly  enforced ; where  an  opposite 
conduct  is  pursued,  the  worst  and  most  debasing  effects  must  be  produced. 

Has  always  for  the  last  20  years  used  double  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages.  As  soon  as 
they  are  threaded,  the  bobbins  are  put  into  boxes,  which  are  then  closed : these  are  kept 
under  the  machines  so  as  to  be  ready.  This  plan  entmely  obviates  the  necessity  of  threading 
13  at  night  From  his  long  experience  in  the  lace  trade,  and  from  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  machinery,  is  able  to  state  with  confidence,  that  the  net  made  by  the  double-setted 
machines  is  superior  to  that  made  by  single-setted  machines.  With  the  double  set  the  men 
have  more  time  to  arrange  the  springs,  and  keep  them  in  order.  There  is  no  difference,  as  to 
price  in  the  two  kinds  of  net,  in  favour  of  that  produced  by  single-setted  machines. 

20  Tliinks  that  the  application  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  his  business. 

(Signed)  William  Morlev. 

No.  13. — Mr.  Henry  Boden  : — 

Has  heard  Mr.  Morley’s  statement,  and  entirely  agrees  in  the  opinions  expressed.  Would  jq"!)  13, 

25  be  glad  if  the  Legislature  enforced  a general  system  of  education,  instead  of  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  being  left  to  individual  efforts.  Thinks  that  education  is  even  more  required 
among  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  population.  Wishes  to  state,  he  would 
not  think  it  just  that  the  expense  of  education  should  be  thrown-exclusively  on  any  particular 
class.  . 

No.  14. — WiUiam  Wood  : — No.  14. 

Is  time-keeper  at  Messrs.  Boden  and  Morley’s  manufactory.  Has  received  orders  not  to 
admit  the  young  children  before  6 o’clock,  a.m.  If  any  child  has  been  admitted  earlier,  it 
has  been  an  infraction  of  the  orders  ba  has  received.  Whenever  witness  has  mentioned  any 
iustance  of  this  rule  being  broken  through,  he  has  been  reprimanded  by  his  employers,  and 
33  received  new  orders  to  be  attentive  in  this  respect. 

No.  15. — March  11,  1841.  William  DaJcin,  17  years  old : — No.  15. 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  worked  a machine  almost  five  years.  To  each  machine  them  is 
one  man  and  one  boy  or  youth ; one  of  whom  attends  at  a time. 

This  week  comes  to  work  at  4 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8^  a.m.  ; comes  again  at  9 ; has  one 
40  hour  for  dinner  from  1 to  2 ; leaves  off  at  6 p.m.  N ext  week  ^vill  work  from  8 a.m.  till  12 ; 
one  hour  for  dinner ; and  then  work  till  5 p.m  ; come  again  at  6,  and  stay  till  10  p.m  . 

Has  never  known  of  any  serious  accident;  someLiines  from  cai’elessness  the  boys  get  their 
fingers  trapped. 

Has  two  days  and  a quarter  at  Christmas ; two  days  at  Easter ; two  days  and  a half  at 
45  Whitsuntide. 

Is  paid  by  the  foreman  ; earns  13s. ; lives  with  his  father,  and  pays  for  his  board ; earns 
enough  to  keep  himself;  could  live  where  he  chooses.  The  work  agrees  with  his  health  ; has 
seldom  a cold.  His  eyes  are  not  strained  by  the  work ; is  not  short-sighted. 

(Signed)  William  Dakin. 

50  No.  16. — James  Giblin,  17  yeai's  old : — * No.  is. 

Can  read  and  write;  has  worked  a machine  five  years  and  a quarter;  earns  lOj.  6<f. 
a-week ; has  good  health ; the  work  does  not  strain  the  eyes ; is  not  short-sighted. 

(Signed)  James  Gibuk. 

No.  17. — Thomas  Storcr,  38  years  old : — No.  ir. 

55  worked  a machine  here  14  years,  and  before  that  worked  a flannel  machine  ia  Leices- 
tershire. Thinks  that  the  net  made  by  double-setted  machines  would  be  better  tlian  that 
produced  by  the  single-setted,  because  liiere  would  be  a better  chance  of  setting  the  springs.” 
ftTien  there  is  only  a sino-le  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages,  the  men  are  not  satisfied  to  take 
sufficient  time  to  set  the  springs ; they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  hurried,  than  when  there 
5Q  is  a double  set ; the  setting  of  the  springs  is  very  essential  to  the  production  of  good  lace, 
more  80  than  any  other  one  circumstance.  In  this  factory  there  are  double  sets  to  all  the 
machines.  As  soon  as  the  bobbins  are  threaded,  they  are  put  into  a box,  which  is  kept  near 
the  machine  till  they  are  wanted.  This  plan  saves  considerable  time  whenever  a piece 
comes  off. 

65  Generafiy  the  bobbins  are  in  the  boxes  only  a few  hours  before  they  are  again  wanted.  li 
they  stand  a day  or  two,  thinks  they  do  not  work  so  well ; but  as  they  are  used  here,  they 
work  as  well  as  with  a single  set.  _ 

(Signetl)  Thomas  Stobeh. 
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No.  18.« — Thonuis  Statlirnn^A'^  years 


Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 


Has  woi-lced  a machine  here  16  years.  Never  heard  among  workmen  thatfh 
erence  iu  the  goodness  of  lace  made  by  single  or  double-setted  machines 
are  better  set  with  a double  set.  ‘ ^prinjs 


(bignod)  Thomas  Statham. 

Mr.  Dallisen's  Lace  Factory,  December  11, 1840. 

No.  19. — Charles  Mold,  10  years  old  ; — 

Is  a threader;  comes  to  woi’k  at  6 a.m.,  summer  and  winter;  generally  leavosoff  at  7 
often  works  as  late  as  8 or  9;  lias  worked  its  late  as  10  this  isvervunc  ' 


410 ...  w,  .4«o  cw  V. M . , uiu  uus  IS  very  uncomm/iB 

lias  come  at  hall-past  5,  but  this  is  unusual.  Has  half  au  hour  for  breakfast  • one  h f ' 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  lea:  iroes  homo  only  to  diniiur.  Thcri'  i«  nn  r... 


dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  lea;  goes  homo  only  to  diniiur.  Them  is  no  place  forw  k- 
Helps  occasionally  to  clean  the  machinery,  but  it  ia  not;  done  at  meal  timw,  exceptio^wh’’ 
the  warp  comes  oil'  at  those  jierioda.  Docs  not  liml  Hint  tho  threading  hurts  the  right  ^ 
does  not  sen  any  black  specks  when  working  iu  the  sim-shinc.  ® ^ 

Has  known  one  accident  since  ho  hius  been  hero,  one  year  and  a half;  one  of  the  bovs  had 
the  end  of  tho  finger  pinched,  so  that  tho  part  was  obliged  (o  bo  cut  off.  At  Cliristmas  thp^  ^ 
arc  two  or  three  holidays ; docs  not.  know  if  any  at  Easter  ; has  a clay  at  Whitsuntide  It 
often  hapiiens  that  they  liavc  a few  hours,  whoii  waiting  for  tho  wimliug ; at  these  times  ihec 
pl.ay.  His  father  sent  him  to  work.  Mr.  llallisen  sometimos  sends”  money  to  his  fath? 
Has  had  hia  wages  stopped  in  part,  for  .seven  weeks  to  repay  this,  lie  cams  2«  a-wee”  j, 
which  is  paid  by  his  master.  Has  a penny  u-week  given  to  him.  The  hoys  are  liot  ofieo 
beat,  only  when  they  are  idle.  Gets  tired  at  night;  not  very  tired.  Formerly  went  to  a 
Sunday-school ; can’t  read.  ^ 


. , , • -O  ' i viiuciiY  n'Biu,  u a 

Sunday-school ; can  t read. 

No.  20. — Alfred  Gnfin,  8 years  old : — • 

Has  been  here  as  a threader  about  si.x  months;  can  read  by  spelling  the  words.  Goe-Jj 
to  a Sunday-school.  Comes  to  work  before  G A.M.,  about  half  past  6 or  a quarter* 
to  6 ; comes  earlier  because  ho  lives  nearer  than  last  witness.  Leaves  sometimes  at 
7,  sometimes  between  8 and  9 ; one  night  this  week  stopped  till  a quarter  to  10.  Does  not 
help  to  clean  the  machinery.  Work  does  not  hurt  the  sight.  Sometimes  gets  very  tired 
at  night.  Sometimes  gets  a box  on  tho  car;  has  never  been  struck  with  the  strap;  once  or  j) 
twice  with  the  cane. 


No.  21. — Charles  Purdy,  13  years  old: — 

Has  worked  liere  more  than  (ottr  years.  Was  at  first  a threader,  then  a winder,  and 
now  minds  the  machine.  This  week  comes  to  work  at  A.  M.,  leaves  this  week  at 
/p.n.  i next  week  will  come  .at  S;j,  and  leave  at,  10  v.  m.  ; will  have  hia  breakfast  beforeSi 
becomes;  whetx  he  was  a tJtreadcr  he  sometimes,  but  rarely,  saw  black  specks  before  tlie 
eyes;  his  .sight  is  gootl ; the  machine  is  slojqiod  when  clenuod;  when  very  busy  is  stopped 
at  meal  times  to  clean,  if  the  wjirjt  come*,  olV  at  that  lime;  after  he  has  done  cleaning  is 
allowed  lime  for  his  meal.  A good  wiiili*  ago  had  liis  finger  " squeezed  as  flat  as  a peony;" 
has  recovered  tire  use  of  tlie  finger.  'J'he  :dli*ys  arc  ratlicr  narrow  between  the  niachines.  40 
Can  euni  5s.  Gd.  a-week;  has  sispenoc  for  liimself. 


No.  22.— December  11,  1840.  Mr.  George  Taylor: — 

Is  the  suporiutendant  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Co.’s  lace  manufactory.  In  this  establishment 
children  are  not  employed  under  10  ycura.  as  at  an  earlier  age  they  are  not  fitted  for  tbe 
work;  at  this  time  tiierc  is  not  ono  cliild  under  13  years;  thinks  there  is  no  laceornetmanu-43 
factory  in  Derby  where  children  arc  received  younger  than  10.  From  his  office  is  constantly 
in  cont^t  with  the  mechanics,  and  1ms  mi  extensive  acquaintance  with  their  habits  and  con- 
0^  opinion  that  tho  better  educated  class  arc  better  conducted,  and  this  in  proportion 
to  tbe  degree  of  instruction  ; finds  that  they  arc  more  to  be  depended  on  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work,  " because  they  are  moral  in  their  conduct.”  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  JO 
between  mechanics  and  their  employers,  has  always  scon  that  the  most  ignorant  are  the 
most  suspicious  and  the  most  difficult  to  reason  with;  if  any  improvement  or  alteration  is 
required  m the  manufactory,  this  dass  is  almost  to  a moral  certainty  jealous  of  the  change, 
and  umviUmg  to  comply  with  itj  on  the  contrary,  has  found  that  the  more  educated  and  _ 
^Itivated,  are  on  &ese  occasions  more  accessible  to  argument  and  more  easily  convinced  » 
J 1 oughout  life  he  has  remarked  that  those  who  have  received  an  education  are  more  elevatw 
in  their  tastes,  that  they  are  attached  to  what  will  improve  their  minds,  and  altogether  take 
a higher  r^k  in  the  scale  of  moral  being  than  the  ignorant  and  illiterate ; the  former  are 
better  conducted  as  parents  and  husbands  than  the  latUT.  , « 

Is  convinced  that  a principal  cause  of  tho  present  superiority  of  the  French  silk  manufec-Ri 
ture  over  that  of  this  country  is  the  want  of  schools  of  design ; believes  that  this  is  a eon«'^ 
opinion  in  the  trade.  An  attempt  was  made  about  a year  aud  a-lialf  ago  at  Nottingham  to 
form  such  a school,  which  witness  believes  was  unsuccessful.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  ^at  it 
18  desu-able  schools  of  design  should  be  established  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  tbeir 
permanence  insured  by  legislative  enactments.  Thinks  it  is  desirable  that  the  daughters  ot» 
mechanics  and  others  should  be  instructed  whilst  at  school  in  the  making  and  repamng  tw 
common  articles  of  dress,  such  as  gowns,  shifts,  and  shirts.  Thinks  that  attention  to  cl^n  ' 
ness  aud  to  personal  appearance  on  the  part  of  a mechanic  indicates  a general  attention  to  au 
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that  conduces  lo  domestic  comfort,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  habits  of  cleanliness  Lace  Manufac- 
"ihould  be  promoted  among  wovk-people  by  their  employers,  providing  fit  places  for  washing  tube  ^ the 
after  the  labour  is  finished.  Derby  District. 


No.  23. — December  10,  1840:  Elizaheth  Sweeting,  29  years  old  ; — 

5 Is  a “lace  runner;”  has  worked  at  the  trade  21  years;  when  she  first  began  it  was 
a verv  good  business;  begins  at  7 a.  ^f.,  and  leaves  off  about  10  p.  M.,  but  oftener 
later  than  earlier;  ofien  works  till  between  11  and  12,  has  done  so  all  the  winter  round;  in. 
die  summer  generally  begins  between  5 and  6,  and  works  as  long  as  it  is  light,  often  till  9 p.  m.  ; 
often  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  yard  for  a week ; can  earn  by  working  haixl  sevenpence 
10  a-dav ; is  working  for  Mr.  Fisher,  lace  warehouse,  Nottingham.  She  has  now  a Kttle  girl 
helping,  and  together  they  can  earn  a shilling.  Finds  her  sight  very  much  affected,  so  much 
so  tliat  she  cannot  see  what  o’clock  it  is  across  her  room ; the  work  affects  the  stomach  and 
causes  a pain  in  the  side;  often  makes  her  light-headed;  generally  the  lace-runners  are 
crooked,  so  that  the  right  shoulder  is  higher  than  the  other.  After  a few  years,  five  or  six, 
15  the  sight  is  so  much  injured  that  they  are  unfitted  for  any  work  where  the  common  use  of 
the  eves  is  required.  Great  debility  and  indigestion  are  also  caused. 

Girls  begin  about  seven  or  six  years,  some  as  early  as  five  or  six;  the  hours  depend  greatly 
on  the  mistress ; some  work  from  8 a.  m.  till  about  10  p.  m.,  these  are  the  common  hours  in 
Nottingham;  they  get  their  breakfast  before  they  go,  have  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an 
20  hour  for  tea ; girls  for  the  first  month  receive  nothing,  after  that  they  receive  one  shilling 
a-week,  and  more  as  they  improve.  Children  who  have  been  at  the  work  a-year  can  earn 
about  2s.  fid.  a-week.  She  finds  her  own  candles,  this  costs  witness  about  eightpence  a-week ; 
children  do  not  pay  for  this.  The  mistresses  who  employ  children  often  work  them  very 
hard,  has  known  children  kept  at  it  from  6 a.  m.  till  10  at  night,  sometimes  not  going  out  of 
23  the  room,  but  eating  their  meals  as  they  sat  at  work.  Mr.  Tivey,  who  employs  many  girls 
in  Cherri!-sti*eet,  used  to  sit  in  the  room  with  his  cane,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  or 
look  off  if  he  could  help.  After  sitting  some  time  at  lace-work  the  fingers  get  stiff,  and  in 
cold  weal  her  benumbed  for  want  of  circulation;  this  would  cause  the  work  to  go  on  slowly, 
and  then  the  children  were  beaten ; has  known  children  to  drop  and  faint  at  their  work ; many 
SO  gooff  in  consumption.  The  lace-runners  seldom  receive  any  other  education  than  what  they 
get  at  the  Sunday  schools. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
ft.Z).C?rafnger,Esq. 

No.  i2S. 


No.  24. — Eliza  Henton,  12  years  old ; — 

Has  worked  as  a lace-runner  five  years;  begins  at  8 and  leaves  off  about  9 p.m.: 
she  gets  her  meals  as  she  works,  as  quick  as  she  can ; when  she  first  went  to  the  trade, 

85  was  sent  by  her  mother  to  the  f^ormer  witness ; can  earn  about  fivepence  a-day ; has  no 
father,  has  &ve  brothers  and  one  sister ; her  father  has  been  dead  about  seven  years ; her 
health  is  very  delicate ; has  been  ill  lately,  and  is  often  very  poorly ; has  fits,  which  first  came 
on  last  Christmas ; she  is  getting  short-sighted ; has  a pain  in  her  side,  and  sometimes  a 
cough;  eels  veiy  tired  with  the  work  in  the  evening;  has  to  walk  a mile  when  she  goes 
40  home.  Worked  at  Mr.  Tivey’s  for  seven  weeks ; has  often  seen  the  girls  tapped  over  the 
shoulder,  they  were  not  much  hurt,  was  never  struck  herself ; the  children  xised  to  go  to  work 
between  6 and  7 in  the  morning,  and  leave  about  10  at  night ; does  not  know  what  time  was 
allowed  for  breakfast,  as  she  was  then  ill,  and  did  not  go  till  9 ; one  hour  was  allowed  for 
dinner,  no  regular  time  was  allowed  for  tea. 

15  No.  25. — Anne  Corhett : — No- 

Works  now  at  winding  bobbins  at  Messrs.  Boden  and  Morley’s ; was  formerly  a lace- 
emhroiderer ; begun  when  she  was  quite  a little  one ; does  not  know  how  old  she  was ; found 
that  her  sight  was  very  much  affected,  and  she  became  short-sighted  in  consequence;  her 
health  was  also  very  much  injured,  having  to  sit  so  many  hours ; had  to  begin  sometimes  a 
50  little  after  4 a.m.  sometimes  not  till  6 ; left  off  sometimes  at  8,  often  as  late  as  10  and  1 1 ; 
has  many  a time  worked  from  4 a.m.  till  12  at  night ; the.se  hours  are  common  in  trade ; 
nas  then  about  11  years  old  ; it  is  common  for  those  who  are  embroiderers  to  become  short- 
sighted, or  otherwise  injured  in  the  eyes  ; never  talked  to  any  one  who  bad  worked  in  the 
business  who  did  not  ail  something,  either  in  their  sight  or  in  their  health ; children  used  to 
85go  very  young  as  embroiderers,  at  5 and  6 years;  has  seen  many  a child  so  young  that  she 
could  not  reach  the  work  on  the  regular  stand,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  stand ; the 
young  ones  used  to  work  from  6 a.m.  till  8 p.m,  Half  an  hour  was  the  time  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner,  but  often  that  time  is  curtailed;  no  time  for  tea.  The  children  get  very 
fi^d  and  sleepy ; has  often  seen  them  drop  asleep,  and  has  herself  many  a time  fainted. 

W They  are  kept  at  their  work  by  an  overlooker,  who  often  uses  a cane ; has  seen  the  children 
well  beaten  for  looking  off  the  work ; they  “ conader  any  looking  off  as  losing  a stitch.”  It 
common  for  a woman  to  take  out  work  from  the  masters  who  come  round ; she  gets  hands 
h)  Work  for  her,  and  looks  to  make  as  much  as  she  can  by  their  labour. 

Enows  that  it  is  common  for  those  who  have  been  at  the  work  to  become  so  weakly,  that 
65  they  cannot  afterwards  get  profitable  employment ; they  cannot  become  housemaids,  or  any- 
Ihing  requiring  exertion;  so  that  they  have  to  continue  at  the  work  as  long  as  they  can; 
they  are  often  distorted  in  the  body,  so  that  it  is  considered  a “ a lace-runner  can  be  known 
by  her  walk. 

Children  of  9 or  10  generally  earn  Qd.,  9i.,  and  U.  a-week.  A young  woman,  when  she 
gets  a good  pattern,  can  earn  Is.  a-day ; but  this  is  very  uncommon.  A good  price  is  a penny 
sn  hour ; but  it  is  more  regular  to  earn  three  farthings ; often  herself  only  could  get  a hall- 
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Lace  Manufac-  peany.  Knows  at  thia  time  a young  woman,  29  years  old,  who  begins  about  6 a m -mi 
TORE  IN  THE  works  till  10  P.M.,  for  which  she  gets  iOti.  • -.ana 

Derby  District. 

EvidMce  1840.  Phcebe  Gregory : — 

collected  by  Is  now  employed  as  a schoolmistress  at  Messrs.  Strutt’s  manufactory,  Helper.  Wasem- 
R.D.Qrainger,  Esq.  ployed  in  1833  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  number  and  age  of  children  employed  at 
^“T.  tambouring,  cherening,  and  lace-running,  hound  that  they  began  to  work  at  the  acres  of  7 ^ 

■ 8,  9,  and  10  years;  the  hours  of  work  were  for  some  from  6 a.m.  till  7 at  mght;  for  otheis 

from  7 A.M.  till  8 P.M. ; occasionally,  to  finish  the  work,  the  children  went  as  early  as  3 or 
4 A.M.,  and  worked  till  8 or  9 p.m.  ; this  only  happened  on  one  day,  when  work  was  to  be 
given  in.  Never  knew  of  the  children  working  on  the  Sunday.  Does  not  know  the  houi?  1* 
allowed  for  meals.  Lace-running,  at  which  witness  worked  four  or  five  years,  tries  the  eyes  ** 
and  weakens  them.  ’ 


No.  27. 


No.  28. 


No.  29. 


No.  30. 


No.  27. — Mr.  Anthony  Ride : — 

Is  manager  at  Messrs.  Strutt’s ; has  had  considerable  experience  as  to  the  results  of 
chevening  and  lace-nmniug ; knows  that  children,  who  have  worked  for  some  time  at  these  15 
employments,  become  short-sighted ; has  bad  occasion  to  reject  many  who  have  applied  for^* 
work  at  this  establishment  in  coiMcquence  of  their  defective  sight;  two  of  witness’s  nietss 
who  had  been  employed  at  lace-running,  became  short-sighted;  they  worked  till  they  could 
scarcelv  see  anything;  after  they  quitted  the  business  their  sight  improved. 

No.  28. — Anne  Sinnett : — at 

Formerly  worked  as  a lace-runner,  and  employed  children  to  assist;  some  have  begun  as 
young  as  five  years;  the  common  age  is  seven  or  eight.  About  four  years  ago  a great  many 
were  employed  as  lace-runners  and  tambourers ; at  tliis  lime  very  few  are  employed,  the  work 
being  done  by  machinery.  Has  had  as  many  as  36  under  her,  chiefly  of  seven  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  The  bours  were  from  7 a.m.  till  7 or  7J  p.m.  Half  an  hour  was  allowedfosj 
breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  these  times  were  sometimes  even 
extended,  if  the  work  was  quickly  finished;  when  trade  was  brisk,  and  when  any  particular 
order  came,  the  children  began  earlier ; at  one  time  they  had  to  work  almost  night  and  day; 
it  was  common  on  these  occasions  to  commence  at  4 a.m.,  but  those  under  12  years  dkl  not 
come  till  6^,  and  they  remained  till  8^  p.m.  Has  never  known"  an  instance  of  work  beings) 
carried  on  during  Sunday.  Tlie  children  got  very  tired  and  sleepy  towards  the  evening,  and 
frequently  complained  that  they  could  scarcely  see.  Never  corrected  the  children  herself, 
finding  that  a little  threatening  was  sufficient.  The  children  occasionally  became  short- 
sighted; sometimes,  especially  towards  night,  they  required  spectacles.  Has  not  remarked 
that  they  became  distorted  in  the  spine.  Her  own  eyes  are  weak;  when  she  first  begun  she S5 
was  obliged  to  use  spectacles,  which  slio  afterwards  left  oB*. 

No.  29. — Hannah  Stone : — 

Is  now  a chevener  at  Messrs.  Brcttell’s,  Helper ; was  formerly  a lace-vunner,  aud  then  a 
tambourer.  Went  as  a lace-runuor  booh  after  sho  was  six  years  old,  and  worked  five  years; 
was  a tambourer  about  four,  and  ha.s  been  a chevener  nearly  three  years.  Thinks  that  eachtfl 
trade  is  as  bad  as  the  other  for  the  eyes;  U now  short-sighted,  and  has  been  so  a long  time; 
she  cannot  see  to  read  ordinary  print  at  the  common  distance.  In  winter  time  the  hours  in 
this  establishment  are  from  6J-  a.m.  till  7J  p.m.  ; half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ; in  the  summer  the  hours  will  be  from  6 a.m.  till 
7 P.M.  This  shop,  being  very  lately  opened,  does  not  know  whether  there  will  be  any 
time  work.  Has  formerly  worked  from  4 or  5 a.m.  till  10  or  11  P.M.,  when  any  particular 
order  was  to  be  executed ; it  is  common  in  the  trade  to  work  those  hours  when  required. 


No.  30.— 

Deab  Sir,  Derby,  January  3, 1841. 

I HAVE  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  following  certificates  by  the  surgeons  jO 
of  the  Derby  Dispensary,  and  remtxin  your  most  obedient  seivant, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Galiimobe,  Secretary. 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.,  4*c. 


, „ Effects  of  Laoe-uunning,  . 

1.  Short-sightedness.  ” 

2.  Curvature  of  the  spine  from  sitting  in  an  unnatural  position. 

3.  General  delicacy  of  health  and  peculiar  disposition  to  pulmonary  consumption 

(Signed)  John  Jones,  Surgeon,  M.H.C.o.h. 

Der-hy  Dispensai-y,  January  2,  1841. 

1.  Dimness  of  vision — shortness  of  sight.  ® 

2.  DisHortion  of  spine,  not  noticed  particularly. 

3.  In  many  cases  the  general  health  becomes  impaired.  Stomach  affections  are  mow 
ticularly  developetl,  with  great  derangement  of  the  uterine  functions,  viz.,  menorrhagia, 
more  frequently  amenorrhoea ; and  in  many  cases  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  carries  ^ 
the  younger  portion  of  lace-nmners.  When  girls  commence  this  employment  at  anearJj  *o  'OJ 
even  their  gi-owth  is  to  a greater  or  less  extent  checked 

^ (Signed)  A.  G.  Greaves,  Surgeon. 

Derby  Dispensary,  January  % 1841. 
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1 Short-sightedness,  pain  in  the  head,  ophthalmia. 

2'  Distortion  of  spine,  only  observed  in  one  case,  in  which  the  chin  now  rests  upon  the 
sternum. 

3.  Dyspepsia  and  general  debmty. 

5 (Signed)  John  Ljndlbt,  Surgeon,  M.R.C.S.L. 

Dispensary,  January  1,  1841. 

p.S.  Tbeie  are  betwixt  600  and  700  free  members  on  the  dispensary  books.  All  descrip- 
tions of  mechanics  arc  admitted  as  free  members,  providing  their  earnings  do  not  exceed  the 
followin''  scale : — A single  man  earning  more  than  12j.  a-week,  a single  woman  earning 
10  more  than  9^.  a-week,  also  a man  and  his  wife  whose  joint  earnings  exceed  16f.  per  week,  are 
jererally  inadmissible  as  free  members,  1^.  td.  per  week  being  allowed  to  the  earnings  of  a 
married  couple  for  each  child  depending  upon  them. 

The  instiriition  is  upheld  by  honorary  subscriptions. 


La.cb  Manufac- 
ture in  the 
DEnsTDisraiCT. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
B.D.  Orainser,  Esq. 

No.  30. 


No.  30*. — March  11,  1841.  Jedediali  Strutt,  Esq. : — 

V Is  the  managing  partner  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  at  Belpej' ; all  the  details 
* of  the  fectory,  therefore,  come  under  his  observation  and  regulation.  It  has  already  happened 
that  the  partial  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  has  caused  inconvenience  by  preventing  hands 
coming  to  work  in  their  establishment,  and  by  causing  others  to  leave,  and  to  go  into  other 
employments  not  regulated  by  the  Legislature.  Is  convinced  that  any  further  restriction  of 
SO  the  labour  of  children  under  l3  years  of  age  would  have  a most  injurious  result  upon  this 
establishment,  especially  if  other  manufactories  are  allowed  to  work  unlimited  hours.  Parents 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  withdraw  their  children  from  factories  where  their  labour 
was  so  much  restricted  ; and  as  in  this  factory,  from  the  peculiar  fabrics  made,  a large  number 
of  children  are  employed  at  very  light  work,  the  propos^  alteration  in  the  present  Factory 
25  Act  would  operate  more  unfavourably  here  than  in  most  other  establishments.  Thinks  it  is 
just  that  all  manufactories  should  be  placed  under  the  same  restrictions ; otherwise  unfair 
advantages  would  be  given  to  some  parties  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  effects  of  lace-running,  chevening,  tambouiing,  and  embroidering  of  gloves  are  so 
injurious  to  the  ayes  and  general  health,  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  them  into  the  factory. 
SO  The  manager,  when  parties  apply  for  employment,  in  the  first  instance  inquires  into  the  state 
of  their  si^t ; and  if  they  have  been  employed  in  the  above  occupaUons,  be  finds  that  many  of 
them  are  thereby  disqualified  for  factory  work. 

(Signed)  Jedzdiaji  Strott. 


NOTTINGHAM  DTSTKICT.  Nottikoham 

District. 

35  January  8,  1841.  Mr.  Moore’s  Lace  Factory,  Hockley. — ^The  long  room,  in 
which  most  of  the  machines  are  placed,  is  rather  crowded;  but  there  are  windows 
in  abundant  numbers  on  the  two  sides,  with  one  or  two  panes  in  each  for  venti- 
lation: some  of  the  windows  admit  of  being  half  opened. 

The  threaders  sit  at  tables  placed  in  the  machine  room. 

40  The  temperature  was  64®.  No  particular  heat  is  required  for  tlie  manufacturing 
process;  this  is  regulated  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  workmen. 

The  premises  are  whitewashed  once  a-year. 

There  are  eight  threaders  under  18  years  of  age. 

No.  31. — James  Carr,  13  years  old : — No.  Si. 

IS  Can  read  by  spelling;  has  not  learnt  to  write;  goes  to  Hockley  Baptist  Chapel  Sunday- 
school;  has  been  at  a Sunday-school  altogether  one  year  and  a half;  is  in  second  class; 
there  are  three  classes  in  all;  is  taught  to  read  in  the  Testament;  goes  to  school  at  9 A.  M., 
and  stays  till  10  p.m.,  then  goes  to  the  service ; attends  from  p.m.  till  4.  Is  taught  to 
prw  and  to  serve  God ; thinks  to  do  this  he  must  be  a good  boy. 

M Has  been  a threader  two  years  in  all ; one  year  and  a half  here.  The  mill  works  f 
4 a.m.  till  12  at  night.  There  are  eight  boys,  sometimes  only  six.  Some  are  bigger  and 
some  less  than  witness.  There  aro  two  sets  of  men;  the  first  set  comes  at  4 a.m.,  and  stays 
till  9 A.M.;  the  second  set  comes  at  9 a.m.,  and  stays  till  1 p.m.  ; the  first  set  comes  again  at 
stops  till  6 P.M. ; the  second  set  comes  again  at  6 P.M.,  and  stays  till  12,  midnight 
59  oonietimes  some  of  the  men  come  at  6 and  5 a.m.,  and  sometimes  sooner, — " they  come  as 
*oon  as  they  can;”  most  of  the  men  come  at  4.  The  men  sometimes  have  to  stop  till  1 a.m., 
vaiting  till  the  work  is  got  on. 

Pour  boys  come  at  4 a.m.,  and  stop  till  all  ■'  the  machines  are  got  on;”  it  is  very  uncertain 
when  the  work  is  finished.  Has  sometimes  stopped  from  4 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  or  9 p.m.  ; this 
BOffhen  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  work.  Sometimes  has  not  had  time  to  go  home  and  get 
his  meals,  or  he  runs  home  and  gets  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  there  hs-s  been  so 
Much  to  do,  it  generally  happens  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  the  next  day,  or  there  may  be 
half  a day’s  work.  Has  never  worked  two  or  three  days  together  from  4 a.m.  till  8 p.m., 

It  has  worked,  though  rarely,  very  hard  for  two  or  three  days  together.  Generally,  if  he 
wms  at  4 A.M.,  goes  home  at  9 for  breakfast,  and  stops  half  an  hour.  Sometimes  leaves  off 
ork  at  4 p.m.  Has  no  regular  time  for  dinner ; goes  home  for  that  wbeu  he  can.  Came  to 
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Lace  Maktji?ac- 

TURE  ts  THE 
Nottinqhau 
District. 


work  tlu8  morning  at.  2 a.m.,  but  could  not  get  in,  because  the  engine  does  not  start  till  4 
Is  a bad  one  at  getting  up.  Sometimes  gets  up  at  *2  a.m.,  somelimes  not  till  8am  It*  '' 
moonlight  this  morning,  and  so  he  thought  it  was  almost  breakfast  time.  Went  this  monf  ^ 


Evitknee 
coUectvd  by 
iJ.D.Graj'nger.Esii. 


day,  " because  there  are  a good  many  machines  coming  off.”  Is  obliged  to  be  running  verv  * 
ohen  backwards  and  forwards,  to  see  about  the  work.  Came  to  work  yesterday  at  ^ a it 
" Didn’t  go  at  all  fo  his  dinner ; had  It  sent  to  him ; ” eat  it  in  the  fire  hole  rrhere  the  boile 
is,  at  2 P.M.  Had  then  nothing  to  do  till  6 p.m.  ; went  homo  in  afternoon  j worked  from  6 till 
8 P.M.  Went  to  bed  at  10  last  night.  Does  not  know  at  what  time  he  will  come  tomorrotr 
morning.  Those  boys  who  com©  at  8 a.m.  stop  till  all  the  woi-k  is  done.  Gets  tired  and  ^ 
sleepy  at  night  sometimes;  goes  to  sleep  occagionally  at  lue  work,  " and  then  the  man  taps 
them  with  the  stick  they  shake  the  carriages  with.”  Some  of  the  men  beat  the  boys  ren 
much,  and  some  never  touch  them.  Has  often  had  a good  beating.  If  the  boys  are  bp»ton 

.i.  _.  _i_  i_:_  Ti»..  -Ml!:  n* 


tla>y  do  not  complain  to  Mr.  Marsliall,  the  overlooker,  or  to  Mr.  Moore;  "he  don’t  like  tor 
tell  the  master  or  the  overlooker  either.”  Not  many  clays  ago,  Mr.  Marshal]  saw  one  of  the  ^ 
men  beat  a boy,  and  he  said  if  he  beat  the  boys  lie  would  send  him  away.  Has  never  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Marshall  or  by  Mr.  Moore  whether  he  was  much  beaten.  If  Mr.  Moore  knew 
that  any  man  beat  the  boys,  he  would  dismiss  him ; but  the  boys  don’t  like  to  complain 
“ because  if  they  say  they  will  tell  Mr.  Marshall,  they  hammer  them  worse.”  ’ i 

Works  for  Mr.  Moore,  who  pays  liim  3j.  Qd.  a-week. 

Has  two  days  at  Christmas;  one  day  at  Easter;  one  at  Whitsuntide ; and  one  at  the 
Goose-fair.  On  Saturday  always  leaves  off  at  6 p.m. 

Threading  does  not  much  try  the  eyes,  but  the  gas  does,  if  it  is  too  dose.  It  tries  the  eyes 
more  by  gas-light  than  by  day-light.  His  eyes  sometimes  are  dazsled  and  water;  feels  asif25 
there  was  a hair  iu  the  eye ; has  never  been  to  the  doctor  for  his  eyes.  When  bis  eyes  are 
shut  at  nigbt  in  bed,  " he  seems  to  see  many  things,  but  he  don’t"  Docs  not  see  any  little 
specks  before  the  eyes  when  working  in  the  sunshine. 

his 

(Signed)  James  x Cabb.  30 

mark. 

No.  82. — George  TVilliameon,  12  years  old : — 


Can’t  read.  Went  to  Carrington,  near  Sherwood,  to  a Sunday-school,  almost  a year; 
was  taught  his  letters,  and  to  read.  Was'  taken  to  threading  a long  while  since,  and  be 


forgot  his  reading.  Sometimes  goes  to  a chapel  on  Sunday  evening ; can’t  go  in  the  morning,  85 
because  his  clothes  are  not  good  enough.  Says  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  night.  Began 


to  work  when  he  was  almost  nine  ycaia  ohl.  Camo  to  work  yesterday  morning  at  8.  Had 
his  breakfast  before  he  came.  Went  to  his  dinner  at  half-past  1 ; can  generally  go  to 


his  dinner,  because  he  lives  closo  by.  Left  off  work  last,  night  at  half-past  8.  Came  this 
morning  at  5.  Does  not  know  when  ho  shall  go  home  at  night,  because  there  are  a good40 

many  frames  coming  off.  Js  obliged  to  come  backwards  and  fonvanls  to  the  factory,  to  see 

about  the  work.  Gets  tired  and  sleepy  at  night;  aorncUmea  goes  to  sleep  at  his  work;  occa- 


sionally is  tapped  on  the  knuckles;  is  not  very  ohen  mpred  on  the  head;  was  never  very 
much  beaten ; has  never  known  any  boy  seriously  beaten  here.  The  boys  don’t  often  drop 
asleep.  Earns  3a.  Gd.  Works  for  Mr.  Moore.  '11m  most  paid  to  the  threaders  is  4i.  6t/.  45 


Does  not  find  that  threading  the  bobbins  hurts  the  sight.  Ilis  eyes  never  smart.  Ncrer 
sees  any  flashes  or  specks. 

his 

(Signed)  Geobge  x Williamson. 

mark. 

No.  33.' — Samuel  Turner,  13  years  okl : — 

Reads  well;  can  write  a little;  wont  to  the  parish  workhouse-school  when  he  ttm 
6 or  7 years  old;  off  and  on  till  he  was  9 or  10;  then  went  to  a Sunday-school;  used 
to  write  on  slates  and  books  at  the  pariah  school;  eocs  on  Sunday  nigut  to  Palmer- 
street  chapel.  ^ ^ 

Has  been  a tlireader  about  four  years;  earns  4,?.  6d. ; works  for  and  is  paid  by  Mr. 

. ..n  *V,.  1 L_  . , ...  Li  . -♦+RioM'nrk 


Moore;  all  the  boys  have  set  wages;  has  been  winding-off  about  a fortnight ; atthiswor 
comes  at  regular  hours,  namely,  at  10  a.  m.  ; has  one  hour  for  dinner;  goes  home  at  3 
and  comes  back  at  SJ’  p.  m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 P.  M.  At  threading  comes  at  all  hours , 
sometimes  comes  at  4 a.  m.  ; or  at  8 a.  m.,  9,  10 ; at  the  time  the  machine  comes  off.  Ywter- 
day  came  a.  m.  and  stayed  tUl  2 p.m.  ; went  home  and  did  not  come  tiU  7 p-  m-1 

Q Tk..—  ...i * _1__  _ ji!-l t.....  np  hrsi 


- - -a  — p,  r,  M.  , WCIU.  UUIUU  UUU  UlU  iiu>.  • - - • « . 

at  o.  Does  not  get  sleepy  and  Ured  at  night  now  when  he  stays  late ; did  when  tw 
camo;  the  work  does  not  make  the  eyes  water ; doe.s  not  at  all  hurt  the  sight;  whenffie^ 
18  close  It  makes  the  eyes  water  aud  tke  head  ache.  Does  not  see  any  little  specks  before  tw 
eyes. 

(Signed)  Samoel  Tobnkk- 

No.  34. — John  Rohinson,  15  years  old : 

Om  read  a little ; can’t  write.  Has  been  a threader  fire  years.  His  eyes  water  wlw 
he  first  comes  in  the  morning;  not  afterwards.  Does  not  see  any  specks,  or  anything  e > 
before  the  eyes. 

his 

(Signed) 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


So.  ZS.—Efhraim  WehsUr,  15  years  old ' 

Can  read  well ; writes  a little.  Has  been  a threader.  His  eyes  run  when  he  gets  Nottiwqhak 

not  at  work.  When  he  is  in  bed  sees,  but  very  seldom,  a yellow  web,  which  District. 

dmles.  Can  see  very  well.  At  Broad  Marsh  Mill  they  always  work  all  night  on  Evidence 
SFridav:  begin  at  4 a.  m.  They  have  their  breakfast  brought  to  the  shop;  if  there  are  no  collected  by 
oaclunes  OH  they  can  go  to  their  dinner ; if  the  tnacliines  are  off  they  must  stop;  same  with  AJJ.Grarn^er.Esq. 
tea-  the  boys  go  back  and  forwards  according  to  the  state  of  the  machines.  All  the  above  — T 

Moliesto  Broad  Marsh  Mill.  Yesterday  came  at  4 A.  m.;  went  to  breakfast  at  9 A.  u.  and  * 

stared  ten  minutes ; went  home  again  at  11  a.  m.  and  came  back  at  2 p.  m.  ; left  again  at 
IMaod  came  back  again  at  7 ; left  off  at  8^  p.  m.;  came  this  morning  at4;  went  for  break- 
fast as  he  was  going  on  an  errand  for  a winder ; will  go  to  his  dinner  about  2 or  3 p.  M. ; 
thinks  it  will  be  late  before  he  leaves  work  to-night.  Is  not  tired  at  this  time  ; generally 
tires  at  night;  sometimes  in  the  morning  oversleeps  himself  and  then  gets  “the  shakiog-stick 


about  the  bead.”  Some  of  the  men  beat  the  boys,  some  do  not.  One  of  the  men  has  often 
15  beat  the  boys ; has  been  whealed  on  the  shoulJ^er  himself  by  him.  Mr.  Mawhall  said  he 


should  be  discharged  if  he  beat  the  boys.  Mr.  Moore  discharged  one  of  the  men  for  beating 
the  boys  about  five  months  ago. 


No.  36. — Francis  Lane,  9 years  old : — 

IViil  be  10  February  23.  Has  been  a threader  about  nine  months.  Can  read  a 
iO  a little.  Can't  come  at  4 to  work,  because  he  can’t  get  up;  generally  comes  at  6 A.  m. 
Lives  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  mill.  His  mother  brings  hia  breakfast  sometimes; 
if  she  does  not  bring  it,  gets  nothing  till  1 1 or  12  o’clock.  Genersdly  has  hia  dinner  at  1 p.  H. 
Has  fire  or  ten  minutes  for  dinner.  His  brother  brings  his  tea  about  f)  o’clock.  Sometimes 

Sn  home  as  late  as  12  at  night;  generally  leaves  between  9 and  10  p.  m.;  if  he  slays 
e at  night  be  comes  late  in  the  morning.  Gets  tired  and  sleepy  at  night.  When  no 
machines  are  coming  oGT,  drops  asleep ; often  goes  to  sleep  at  the  mill.  Has  come  sometimes 
as  parly  as  6 A.  M.,  and  5 ; once  came  at  4 with  his  father,  “ because  it  was  father's  morning 
shift.  Earns  2J-.  Gd.  a-week ; mother  gives  him  a halfpenny. 


No.  37. — Mr,  Samuel  JV.  Moore 


S>  Is  a lace  manufacturer  at  Hockley  Mills.  Thinks  that  the  irregularity  ef  the  hours  during 
which  children  are  employed  in  lace  manufactories,  ami  the  tlisfurbanco  of  the  regular  hours 
of  rest,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children  of  tender  age.  The  nature  of  the  business 
not  only  causes  irregularity  as  to  rest,  but  in  a less  degree  al^  in  taking  the  meals.  Does 
not  think  that  threading  the  bobbins  strains  the  eyes;  has  never  known  an  instance  of  the 
S3  sight  becoming  injured  by  that  occupation. 

The  regular  houi-s  of  work  at  this  mill  are  from  4 A.  M.  till  12  at  night.  Believes  these, 
arellic  regular  hours  in  this  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  the  mill  is  worked  all  night;  in 
this  mill  it  is  only  done  to  make  up  loss  of  time  from  an  accident.  It  is  the  common  practice 
to  work  once  in  the  week,  viz.,  Friday,  all  night ; in  those  cases  they  leave  off  at  8 r.  M.  on 
40  the  Saturday,  and  so  the  20  houi-s  a-iay  for  which  the  steam  power  is  hired  is  made  up.  In 
this  manufactory  work  closes  on  Saturday  at  6 p.  M.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  have 
two  sets  of  men,  but  not  two  sets  of  children.  In  this  manufactory  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
Tiigbt-work  is  divided  between  two  sets  of  children  ; so  that  the  set  which  comes  at  4 a.  m. 
hare  earlier  in  the  evening  than  the  other  set  which  comes  at  8 A.  M.  Any  machiue  coming 
tioff  after  10  p.  jj.  is  not  got  on  till  the  next  morning,  so  that  according  to  witness’s  belief  and 
orders  the  children  are  not  required  at  the  work  later  than  10  p.  m.  In  consequence  of  the 
uaceriaiuty  of  the  piece  of  lace  coming  off  the  machine  the  children  must  be  within  call,  and 
therefore  although  the  time  of  actual  labour  does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  hours  a-day,  yet  the 
children  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  intervals  for  any  useful  purpose  or  education.  In 
®rgc  establishments,  unless  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  children,  they  must  be  constantly  on 
the  premises.  Is  of  opinion  that  as  to  the  irregularity'  in  the  hours  of  rest,  the  children 
wuld  be  subjected  to  greater  deprivations  when  working  for  small  masters  than  in  large 
Manufactories ; whilst  in  the  latter,  unless  they  were  protected,  they  would  be  subject  to  more 
continued  labour.  In  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  lace  trade,  as  a whole,  is  now 
fueled,  witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  children  might  be  improved,  and 


■'•.-“cas  IS  VI  upiuiuil  UllaL  Uie  LUUUiLiuii  uie  uiuuicii  itiigui  w luipivrcu, 

«nly  mode  by  which  such  improvement  could  be  enuitably  and  effectively  secured 
oujd  be  by  legislative  enactment.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a measure  being  to  a great 


uJu  be  by  legislative  enactment.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a measure  being  to  a great 
«tent  defeated,  it  must,  without  exception,  include  all  children  employed  at  lace  making.  In 
- a very  con.siderable  proportion  of  the  children  under  13  years  is  employed  by 

6 8 wd  mistresses,  the  chHdren  working  together  in  numbers  varying  from  2 to  4, 


H itness  particularly  wishes  to  add  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  national  education ; that  he 
^ educated  and  instructed  workpeople  most  valuable  ; eind  that  it  is  his  conviction 


d a benefit  both  to  the  employers  and  community  that  every  mechanic  should  receive 


scuad  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education. 


January  8,  l&iO.— Taylor’s  Mill,  Broad  Marsh— la  this  mill  there  are 

^masters  L f-zvira 


« mastere,  owning  from  one  to  ten  machines  each.  The  steam  power  is  hired  from 
“proprietor  of  the  mill ; the  eagine  goingSO  hours  a-day,  except  Satuiday,  wlien 

c 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


L\ce  Makdhac- 

Tua£  IN  THE 

Nottingham 

District. 


it  stops  earlier,  to  make  up  for  which  they  work  all  Friday  night.  Parts  of 
of  the  rooms  are  very  much  crowded  by  the  machines,  which  encroach  on  +ii 

_ i-a  Jl-Ii  It,  rt.Ta  *1 “ Snj 


‘STRICT.  or  passage  left  for  walking.  Two  parts  in  one  of  these  rooms  were  particuf  i 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  boys  as  being  dangerous  ; one  of  these  passes  ” situal^ 
between  a machine  and  the  projection  caused  by  the  door,  was  13^  inches  • 

TTTan  atron  rrirtrii  rtVlipi’finnn.llIp.  hftimr  llP±\TI*»An  •»  > 


Evideoce 
collected  by 
R.D.GToinger,  Esq. 


Other  pass  was  even  more  objectionable,  being  bettveen  a projecting  machine  nH  * 
a strap  or  revolving  band  coming  down  from  the  roof.  ^ 

Three  accidents  have  occurred  in  this  mill  in  the  last  six  months. 


No.  38. — Joseph  Hollins,  16 years  old: — 

Works  for  Mr.  Squires  as  a threader.  Came  this  morning  at  half  past  5-  went  t 
breakfast  at  9,  and  did  not  come  back  till  1 P.M. ; will  leave  at  9 p.m.  ; will  come  tomomw^* 
at  4 A.M.  His  eyes  ore  hurt  by  the  work. 


No.  Z^.^Richard  Dover,  15  years  old: — 

Works  for  Mr.  Wild  as  a threader;  came  at  4 a.m.;  breakfasted  in  the  shop-  «« 
to  dinner  from  1 p.m.  till  2 ; has  tea  on  the  premises;  will  work  all  ni^ht  till  thsi- 


to  dinner  from  1 p.m.  till  2 ; has  tea  on  the  premises;  will  work  all  night  till  4 in  t|,ju 
morning. — (My  visit  was  made  on  the  Friday  when  mill  is  worked  all  night.  R.  D.  G V- 
At  night  bis  eyes  smart ; sees  little  specks.  '' 


No.  40. — Charles  Wiglcy,  13  years  old  i — 

Works  for  Mr.  Wylde  as  a threader ; has  been  here  a year  and  a half;  came  M 4 
A.M.  this  morniug;  had  his  breakfast  in  the  shop,  half  an  hour  for  that  purpose;  had  IS) 
hour  for  dinner;  has  tea  in  the  shop,  no  time  being  allowed  ; will  work  all  night ; eyes  hurt 
him ; sleeps  on  the  table  when  he  is  waiting  for  the  machines  to  come  off;  if  he  falls  asleep  at 
work,  they  wake  him ; is  never  beaten;  would  be  very  glad  if  the  labour  was  shortened ; eana 
2f.  a-w  k . 


No.  41. — Thomas  TVallace,  12 years  old: — » 

Works  for  Mr.  Squires;  has  been  a threader  altogether  5 years;  can  read  a Me, 
cannot  write;  came  this  morning  at  a quarter  to  5;  has  generally  no  time  for  breakfast, 
eats  it  when  he  can one  hour  for  dinner,  no  time  for  tea;  will  leave  about  half  past  9 


P.M. ; will  come  at  4 a.m.  to-morrow  ; gets  very  tired;  " is  tired  now,”  (half-past  5 
sleeps  when  he  can;  sometimes  on  the  lloor  if  there  is  room ; there  is  no  room  or  place  for  the 


boys  to  lie  down  upon ; sometimes  they  put  the  carrutgu  boxes  on  the  floor  to  lie  on;  they  get 
a rap  on  the  head  now  and  then,  the  slick  is  like  a ruler;  never  knew  a boy  much  beaten. 
There  have  been  three  accidents  at  tliJs  mill  within  live  months ; the  first  was  athumb  broke; 
the  second  was  a broken  arm ; in  the  third  a boy  wnuiul  to  the  top  of  the  shop;  he  had  his 
arm  broken  in  three  tilaces,  the  ribs  IVaclmvd,  ami  the  back  very  much  hurt;  bis  name  trasji 
George  White,  and  he  was  10  years  old;  h«  worked  lor  Mr.  Woodhouse;  he  was  nearly 
killed.  Witness  would  be  glad  if  tho  labour  \va.s  shortened. 


No.  42. — Clatid  Rile,  14  years  old : — 

Has  worked  as  a threader  4 or  5 yoai-s;  complains  of  tho  eyes  being  paiuful;  sea 
flashes  sometimes  when  his  eyes  arc  shut;  cannot  thicad  tho  bobbins  with  the  hookwilhouttf 
looking — (No  boy  who  was  questioned  hero  can  t hread  without  looking  at  bobbins)— sleeps  on 
the  table.  I 


No.  43. — GeorffC  Thomson,  11  years  old; — 

Came  at  9 a.m.  this  morning ; expects  to  go  homo  at  2 to-morrow  afternoon. 

44. — Joseph  13  yeiirs old:—  ** 

Got  up  this  morning  at  half  past  8;  came  to  work  at  1 P.M. ; was  told  not  to 
sooner  by  the  boys ; is  going  home  directly — (It  is  now  quarter  past  6 p.m.)  Will  go  too™ 
and  come  with  two  others  at  2 to-morrow  morning,  and  will  stop  till  dinner  time,  between 
and  1 to-morrow.  Works  for  Mr.  Bielby. 


45. — William  DaeJeford,  13  years  old 


Can  read  and  write  a little ; has  been  a threader  1 vear,  before  that  worked  at  a waiptng 
mill. 

Threads  for  Mr.  Wright ; the  hours  arc  from  4 a.m.  till  12;  if  a piece  comes  off  at  Ilf- J 
it  is  got  on  again  that  night ; it  takes  two  hours  to  thread  the  bobbiits ; has  began  once  ^ 
at  night  to  thread ; sometimes  comes  at  4 a m.,  more  generally  at  8 a.m.,  and  some  an 
10 ; thinks  lie  works  at  about  8 Uoui-s  daily. 

bis 

(Sio-nod)  William  x BaokfoRD- 

^ ^ mark. 

46.— February  24,  1841.  William  Qoodlad,  13  years  old;— 

Can  read,  cannot  write;  goes  to  St.  Peter’s  Sunday-school;  has  been  a 
Mr.  Woodhouse  six  months;  before  that  was  in  a silk-mill  for  four 
formerly  at  Mr.  Towl,  Lenton,  often  went  at  4 a.m.  and  has  stayed 
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^11 


jn  the  inoroing ; ou  these  occasions  he  took  his  meals  with  him ; used  to  lay  down 
nnder  the  table  and  go  to  sleep  till  the  machines  came  off ; more  frequently  stopped  from  4 
iy.  till  2 the  next  morning  than  from  4 a. M.  till  12  at  night;  has  very  often  stopped  these 
' times,  twice  or  thrice  in  one  week ; lived  near  the  Carlton  Road ; thinks  this  is  two  miles 
5 from  Lenton ; some  of  the  boys  lived  at  Old  Radford,  New  Radford,  See. ; these  places  are  a 
loDv  way  from  the  factory;  used  to  get  very  tired.  If  they  came  late  in  the  morning  they 
TOre  offen  beaten  by  the  men  ; they  got  the  strap  also  if  they  did  the  work  slowly ; the  men 
used  to  watch  them.  There  are  about  14  threaders ; has  left  Lenton  about  two  years ; at  Mr. 
VTooclhouse’s  the  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  7 or  8 p.M. ; never  comes  earlier  ; stays  some- 
jQ  times  till  nearly  9 ; they  do  not  in  this  part  of  the  factory  work  all  night  on  Friday;  finds 
this  place  " a deal  easier  than  at  Lenton has  his  breakfast  at  the  factory,  goes  borne  to 
dinner,  has  one  hour ; gets  his  tea  liere ; there  is  no  breakfast  or  tea  hour  allowed. 

The  work-room  is  comfortable  ; it  is  warmed  by  a steam  pipe. 

No  accidents  have  happened  at  Mr.  Woodhouse’s  since  he  has  been  here  ; nor  at  Lenton. 

[5  Had  one  day  and  a half  holidays  at  Christmas,  half  a day  Shrove  Tuesday ; does  not 
bow  what  other  holidays  they  will  have. 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  earns  3s.  6d.  weekly  wages ; has  no  money  for  him- 
self, gives  his  wages  to  his  father  ; sometimes  gets  the  strap  if  he  does  any  thing  wrong;  this 
is  very  rare.  Gets  enough  to  eat ; has  middling  clothes. 

At  present  has  good  health ; the  work  here  is  not  at  all  hard. 

his 

(Signed)  William  x Goodlad. 

marL 


Zacb  Maitufac- 

TUaB  IN. THE 
NoTIISOHAJt 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq* 

No.  46. 1 


Januai-y  9, 1841.  Messrs.  Fishers'  Lace  Factory,  Radford. — ^These  ai’e  large 
25  works,  all  of  which  have  been  built  within  20  yeai's,  and  a part  of  them  recently.  The 
shops  are  very  light,  and  are  provided  in  part  with  ventilators,  but  the  people  object 
to  their  use,  and  will  close  them.  Ciwe  is  taken  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ill 
effects  of  this  ignorant  prejudice,  by  having  the  windows  Ojjeued  duringthe  mefd  times. 

There  are  separate  and  convenient  rooms  for  the  threaders  and  winders, 
so  The  premises  are  whitewashed  once  a yeai‘. 

The  privies  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and  are  distinct  for  the  two  sexes. 

No.  47. — George  Barton,  11  yeai's  old: — 

Can  read  by  a little  spelling ; writes  a little.  Has  been  a threader  10  months. 
When  he  works  in  the  sun-shine,  or  by  gas-light,  his  eyes  water  and  are  dazzled.  Never 
35  sees  any  specks,  " or  anything  else.”  Is  rather  short-sighted;  was  not  so  before  became 
to  work. 

No.  48. — Henry  Clayton,  13  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Has  been  a threader  about  a year;  formerly  was  a driver 
on  the  rail-road.  Eavus  3.v.  6d.  a-week.  Comes  to  work  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 p.m. 
10  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  which  he  has  at  home;  has  one  hour  for  dinner,  from  half 
past  12  to  half  past  1 ; has  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Never  came  earlier  than  6 a.m.  ; never 
stopped  later  than  7 p.m.  ; these  are  the  hours  for  all  the  day  set.  The  mill  goes  constantly, 
except  half  an  hour  from  half  icast  5 till  6 a.m.  All  the  machines  have  two  sets  of  bobbins, 
and  one  set  of  carriages.  There  are  two  sets  of  threaders  and  winders ; the  night  set  comes 
45  0U  at  7 P.M.  and  works  till  6 a.m.  Does  not  know  what  time  they  have  to  eat  Never  worked 
at  night  himself.  In  bright  sun-light  his  eyes  are  little  dazzled,  not  by  gas-light ; they  don’t 
*rater.  Never  sees  any  specks  or  lashes.  Is  not  near-sighted.  Does  not  get  tired  with  his 
work. 

(Signed)  Henky  Clayton. 

50  No.  49. — John  Riley,  13  years  old 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  to  a night-school  five  times  a-week  from  7 till  8. 
Has  been  a threader  here  four  years ; did  not  go  to  work  before  that.  Earns  4j.  Works  for 
"h.  Fisher,  and  is  paid  by  him.  All  the  children  are  paid  by  Mr.  Fisher.  Is  paid  by  the 
week.  Finds  that  the  work  strains  the  eyes  a little.  There  are  are  three  kinds  of  bobbins, — 
5 1st,  the  “Arched  top,”  which  are  threaded  with  a hook;  2nd  "Levers;”  3rd  " Springqd 
top. 'which  are  threaded  without  a book,  like  a common  needle.  Threading  the  springed 
top  tries  the  eyes  tlie  most.  When  he  first  came  to  work  his  eyes  watered  and  smarted ; had 
wry  bad  eyes  then,  and  had  “stuff”  for  them;  did  not  go  to  the  doctor.  It  generally 
happens  when  the  children  come  at  first  that  their  eyes  are  bad.  The  eyes  are  worse 
™ gas-light.  Sometimes  “sees  like  strings.”  Is  rather  short-sighted.  The  children  are 
^docked  by  Thomas  Jones  in  this  and  two  other  rooms.  Gets  a box  on  the  ear  sometimes ; 
never  been  seriously  beaten ; has  never  known  any  of  the  children  seriously  beaten. 

(Signed)  John  Riley. 

(Mote.— This  boy  is  of  a scrofulous  habit;  has  enlarged  glands  under  the  chin;  and  the 
eyes  are  weak,  and  slightly  suffused.) 

No.  oO.' — Thomas  Howard,  13  years  old  : — 

Can  read  well  j writes  a little ; learnt  to  write  at  a day-school  two  years  ago ; and  now  at  a 


No.  47. 


No.  48. 


No.  49. 


No.  50. 
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Sunday-school ; the  school  is  Mr.  Lacey’s,  in  Mount-street;  does  not  pay  anythin 
St.  James’s  church.  Has  been  a threader  two  years  at  this  place; 

Mr.  Johnson  s.  Kyes  do  not  water ; is  rather  suort-si^hted;  can  see  what  o’clo^  it ' 
the  room.  Short-sightedness  does  not  get  worse;  will  be  a threader  till  he  is  14 
he  will  be  apprenticed  to  an  engineer.  Gas-light  is  worst  for  the  eyes;  they  are  a 
dazzled  when  sun  is  bright;  sits  with  his  back  to  the  light.  The  springed-top  bobb'  ‘ ^ 
the  eyes  most.  Never  has  been  seriously  beaten.  *ntn« 


dazzled  when  sun  IS  bright;  sits  with  his  uacK  to  tne  light.  I he  springed-top  bobh'  • ^ 
the  eyes  most.  Never  has  been  seriously  beaten.  *ntn« 

(Signed)  THouis  Howa,d. 

No.  51. — fVilUam  Lees,  14  years  old: — 

Can  read  well;  can  write.  Has  been  a threader  here  two  years:  never  worked  befow. 
Earns  4f,  6d.  a-week.  Brushes  the  carriages  at  this  time.  Does  not  know  what  he  shall d 
when  be  gets  bigger.  Does  not  find  the  eyes  are  strained  by  gas-light.  Never  saw  ac^ 
sparks  or  specks.  ^ 

(Signed)  WiLMAw  Lees. 

(NoTjt.-~Tliis  is  a fine  healthy  lad.) 


No.  52. — Rohert  Cooper,  13  yonrs  old 


Can’t  read.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school  for  three  weeks.  Was  never  a threader- 
winds  off’.  ' 


No.  53. — Eliza  Thur,  11  years  old: — 

Can  read  a little;  can’t  write.  Has  been  a threader  two  years.  Does  not  find  ihej) 
work  tries  die  eyes  by  gas-light.  Never  sees  specks  or  sparks.  T'he  spring-lops  try  theev«* 


work  tries  die  eyes  by  gas-liglit.  N ever  sees  specks  or  sparks.  I'he  spring-lops  try  the  evej 
a little.  Not  near-sighted. 

No.  54, — SwA’flJi  Hichton,  17  years  old : — 

Can  read  a very  little.  Has  been  a little  at  a Sunday-school ; but  her  mother  has 
been  ill,  and  also  previously  she  was  out  at  service,  and  then  could  not  go  to  schooLjj 
Has  been  a threader  on  the  whole  seven  years ; began  when  she  was  12.  Earns  6*. 
a-week.  Works  now  in  the  night  set;  comes  at  7 and  leaves  off  at  6 in  the  morning. 
Brings  food  j but  has  no  regular  time  to  get  it ; takes  it  when  she  can ; can’t  get  it  when  the 
machine  is  off.  In  full  work  has  very  little  time ; has  no  time  to  go  to  sleep.  I’he  night  set 
is  principally  composed  of  hoys;  the  age  of  the  youngest  is  15  ; the  younger  children  do  not » 


work  at  night ; the  boys  and  girls  geiicniUy  work  iu  the  same  shop.  There  is  an  overlooker 
in  each  room,  who  is  always  present.  There  are  three  kinds  of  bobbins; — 1.  Spring-top;  2. 


Aiched-top;  3.  Levere' arched-top.  Tbe  spiiiig-Uip  has  the  finest  eye;  and  this  geDcrally 
tries  the  eyes  most,  it  is  like  threading  a needle.  Has  not  found  her  eyes  at  all  injured 


working  by  gas ; never  sees  any  specks  or  sparks  ; is  not  at  all  shorl-sightea.  The  night  set  jj 
have  veiy  good  oj'cs.  Docs  not  jget  eleopy  or  tirwl  at  night.  Goes  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  bu 
had  her  breakCost,  at  7 a.m.  ; gets  up  between  3 and  4 r.M. ; sleeps  as  well  in  day  as  she 
did  in  night  Her  healtli  ia  very  good. 

her 

Susan  x Hicstos.  d 
mark. 


No.  55. — George  TE'ard,  15  years  old: — 

Reads  pretty  well ; writes  a little.  Has  been  a throailer  seven  years  in  all.  Has  worked 
here  two  years.  Earns  Grf.  Thinks  the  childr<?n  here  are  not  taken  so  your^  as  at  othH 
factories.  Works  in  night  set ; comes  at  7,  and  leaves  off  at  6 a.m.  Brings  his  fo^. 
regular  time  is  allowed  for  meals  ; generally  takes  them  at  10  P.M.,  and  3 a.m.  When  tie 
trade  is  brisk  has  not  much  time  for  meals;  has  always  some  time  for  meals,  about  half  m 
hour  for  each.  Never  works  at  day  when  he  works  at  night.  Generally  those  who  ffork  in 
the  night  set  are  not  changed  to  tbe  day.  Has  worked  about  a month  at  night,  before  thai 
worked  in  day.  The  night-work  tries  the  eyes  most,  because  of  the  gas-light.  His  eyesarti) 
not  affected  ; the  spring-tops  are  the  worst,  but  they  don’t  try  his  eyes.  In  the 
water  if  it  is  very  cold.  Never  sees  any  specks,  sparks,  or  threads.  Is  not  snoii-sig^a 
Has  not  heard  that  other  children  of  night  set  complain  of  their  eyes.  Don’t  get  tired  a 
night.  Those  of  night  set  are  generally  getting  towards  16  years  old.  Goes  to  bed  a 
9 in  tbe  morning,  and  gets  up  about  6 p.m.  Einds  ho  can  sleep  as  well  in  the  day  as  » 
night.  His  health  is  eood. 

(Signed)  George 

No,  56. — Ckarlotie  Ede,  16  years  old  : — 

Can  read  a little ; can’t  write.  Has  been  a threader  six  years.  Earns  bt.  l is 
week.  Has  worked  in  the  day  ami  night  set;  has  been  in  the  last  since  June.  i ® 


work  tries  the  eyes  most;  thinks  the  heat  of  the  gas  hurts  the  eyes 
Her  eyes  smart  sometimes,  hut  do  not  water ; ia  not  .short-sighted.  Those  ol  tne  g 
are  older  than  of  the  day.  Feels  tired  towards  the  morning;  they  generally  . 

time.  Verv  Sf>b1nm  cr<-tc>c  tn  e1o<an  af  nirar  fimfi  : haS  had  ball 


than  the 


time.  Very  seldom  goes  to  sleep  at  work ; very  seldom  over  time ; has  had  fa 
quarters  of  a day  over  in  the  week. 


Charlotte  x 

mark- 
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No.  57- — Hr.  Rohert  Levers : — Lacs  MA^^;TA.c 

Is  a relation  of  the  inventor  of  Levers’  machine.  Is  bead  overlooker  of  the  machines  in  Nottinohau 

Messrs.  Fisher’s  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  thedistrict  The  engine  goes  during  the  District. 

24  hours,  excepting  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  for  cleanly.  Thei-e  are  generally  two  Evince 
5 sets  of  men  ; and  also  two  sets  of  children  and  young  persons.  The  day  set  of  children  work  collected  hy , 
from  C A.M. , till  7 r.M. ; they  leave  earlier  if  the  work  is  done ; this  may  happen  two  or  three  Jt.D.Grajnger,^q. 
times  a week,  when  they  leave  at  six  or  a little  earlier  or  later.  The  overlookere  have  strict  — 

orders  not  to  keep  the  young  people  after  the  work  is  done ; they  never  stay  later  than  7 P.a. 

There  is  very  seldom  any  over-work,  there  being  two  full  sets  of  workers  who  are  sufficient, 

10  e.vcept  in  those  few  cases  in  which  the  machines  have  but  one  set  of  carriages,  and  where 
several  machines  come  off  at  once;  the  overlooker  is  in  these  very  rare  cases  permitted  to 
keep  the  threaders  and  winders,  in  order  that  the  workmen  may  be  kept  in  work.  The  over- 
work is  generally  done  on  a Saturday,  hut  only  by  the  young  people,  not  by  the  children ; it 
may  amount  to  three  quarters  of  a day  in  a week.  The  ehilureu  on  Saturday  generally  leave 
15  work  at  4 or  5 p.m.  None  of  the  children  under  16  are  allowed  to  work  at  night. 

No  punishment  is  pei'milled,  except  a box  for  misconduct.  Mr.  Fisher  would  be  much 
displeased  if  any  corporal  punishment  were  inflicted.  If  there  were  two  complete  sets  of 
bobbins  and  carriages  preserved  in  perfect  order,  to  each  machine,  the  necessity  for  night- 
tbreading  would  be  almost  entirely  obviated;  the  exceptions  would  be  very  rai-e.  This  would 
20  require  a larger  number  in  the  day  than  the  present  day  set,  but  not  double  the  number.  If 
there  were  two  sets  of  carriages  and  bobbins  tna  work  would  come  off  more  regularly  than  at 
present,  so  that  the  threaders  would  be  kept  more  regularly  at  their  work.  • At  present,  from 
ihe  irregularity,  they  often  lose  one  or  two  hours  in  the  day  and  night,  especiaUy  the  latter. 

This  loss  falls  on  the  employer,  when  the  threaders,  as  at  this  factory,  are  paid  by  the  week. 

25  The  saving  of  labour  in  threading,  however,  with  a double  set  of  carriages  would  be  trifling. 

With  one  set  of  carriages,  much  time  is  lost,  especiaUy  if  a number  come  off  at  once.  It  re- 
quires on  an  average  in  this  factory  one  hour  to  thread  the  bobbins  for  each  machine  ; the 
time  occupied  depending,  firetly,  on  the  width  of  the  machines,  and  secondly  on  tlie  number 
of  threaders  employed.  Believes  it  generally  requires  one  hour  and  a half  to  thread  for  one 
SO  machine.  If  many  machines  come  off  at  once,  a little  more  time  may  be  lost.  The  priiicipal 
expense  in  the  lace  trade  is  Uie  cost  of  the  machines,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  cost  in 
the  first  instance ; but  also  because  after  a time,  on  account  of  the  rapid  improvements,  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  demand  ; thus  a maclrine  which  cost  IQOOZ.,  was  sold  for  45^.  The 
steam  power  is  also  an  expetisive  item.  Both  these  expenses  could  be  reduced  if  there  were 
35  two  sets  of  carriages  and  bobbins ; in  each  machine,  on  an  average,  probably  six  hours  would 
be  saved  in  a week.  Tlie  extra  cost  of  a double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  would  be,  on  an 
average,  for  each  wide  machine  (three  yards  wide)  80/.  The  average  price  of  a machine  is 
from  400/.  to  GOO/. ; some  few  cost  as  much  as  800/.  Thinks  the  threadera  suffer  more  where 
they  work  for  small  masters,  than  in  a large  manufactory;  because  they  have  to  run  about 
40  from  one  to  another  whenever  the  machines  come  off.  The  heavy  expense  is  the  reason  why 
the  macliines  are  worked  as  much  as  possible  night  and  day.  I'lie  double-selted  machines, 
in  consequence  of  enabling  the  workman  without  sacrifice  of  time  " to  spring  the  carriages,” 
that  is,  to  regulate  the  springs  more  accurately,  produce  a better  article  than  the  single-setted, 
which  can  only  be  adjusted  by  a loss  of  time,  to  which  the  workman  is  unwilling  to  submit. 

45  With  a single-setted  machine,  12  quarters  wide,  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  springs  would 
occupy  for  each  piece  two  or  three  extra  hours.  Generally  speaking  the  well-educated  work- 
people are  most  valuable  to  the  employer.  The  ignorant  and  illiterate  are  the  most  difficult 
to  manage  if  any  change  is  required  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  work ; and  they  are  more 
likely  to  think  they  are  being  unfairly  used.  Tliiiiks  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  manu* 

50  facturers  if  the  labouring  classes  received  a good  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education. 

(Signed)  Robert  Levers. 

No.  58. — March  2,  1841.  jPtV/er  Esq.,  Jun. : — No.  ss. 

Is  one  of  the  firm  of  Fisher  and  Co.  The  application  of  the  present  Factory  Act  to  the 
lace  factories,  so  far  as  preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  would 
55  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  trade.  The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  children  between 
9 and  13  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a-day,  to  be  taken  between  A.  M.  and  8^  p.  M.,  would 
not  materially  interfere  witli  the  lace  factories.  As  regards  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of 
young  persoiisbctween  13  and  18  to  twelve  hours  a-day,  tins  would  not  be  injurious ; if  the  labour 
is  confined  between  5^  a.  m.  and  P.  M.,  it  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  their  business. 

60  It  is  the  result  of  witness’s  experience  that  a double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  produces 
an  article  equally  good  with  that  made  by  a single  set.  The  house  of  Fisher  and  Robinson, 
of  which  witness  is  a partner,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  brown  and  other  sorts  of  net  from  almost 
every  manufacturer  in  the  trade,  and  to  a larger  extent  ilian  any  other  house  in  Nottingham, 
and  therefore  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a correct  judgment  on  this  matter, 

65  It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  any  inferiority  in  the  nets  made  by  double  setted 
machines.  The  goodness  of  the  net  principally  depends  on  the  adjustment  of  the  spring  of 
the  carriage:  this  adjustment  is  more  certainly  obtained  when  a double  set  is  used  because 
there  is  more  time  for  spring-setting.”  There  is  a considerable  difference  in  favour  both 
of  the  plain  and  fancy  sorts  made  by  double  setted  machines ; they  are  better  than  those  pro- 
70  duced  by  the  single  setted.  It  is  possible  that  bobbins  will  not  work  so  well  on  Monday 
morning,  arising  I'rom  the  shops  being  cold,  but  this  would  not  apply  on  the  week  days  when 
the  rooms  are  heated.  In  some  parts  of  this  establishment,  in  fact  in  all  the  new  macliines, 
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they  have  double  sets  expressly  because  they  produce  better  work,  and  with  less  loss  of  f 
The  only  vahd  objection  is  the  additional  cost  of  the  double  set.  and  this  objection  is  restri*?^ 
to  inferior  machines;  in  all  new  and  good  machines  the  double  set  is  economical.  * ” 

(Signed)  James  Fisher.  jHnjor.  i 


February  20,  1841/  Mr.  John  Kendall's  Lace  Factory,  Canal  Street 
No.  59. — W'xlMam  Gregory,  34  years  old  : — 

Has  been  manager  of  the  factory  about  a year  and  a half  j there  are  30  machines,  all  for 
bobbin  net,  and  aU  at  work ; in  this  factory  the  gauge  of  most  of  the  machines  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  three  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages  being  used  to  two  machines.  Generally  speatiag 
there  are  three  sets  of  bobbins  to  two  machines,  so  that,  unless  the  two  machines  come  o|]n 
together,  there  is  always  a set  of  bobbins  ready.  This  plan,  however,  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  threaders  being  wanted  whenever  the  piece  comes  off.  Several  of  these 
machines  are  worked  by  boys  under  18. 

The  regular  hours  of  working  arc  from  5 A.  M.  till  9 r.  M.  To  witness’s  knowledge  the 
threaders  are  not  wanted  before  6 a.,  m.  ; from  this  hour  till  9 i>.  M.,  they  must  be  either  oq  15 
the  premises  or  within  call,  but  they  do  not  actually  work  more  tliaii  eight  hours  ia  the  day 
No  regular  time  is  allowed  for  meals;  these  must  be  taken  when  the  state  of  the  work  will 
permit. 

Till  within  the  last  two  years  the  factory  worked  20  houra  a day.  On  Saturday  they  left 
off  at  5 p.m.,  but  they  did  not  00  this  account  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Friday  night.  20 
The  steam  engine  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  machines.  In  those  establishments  where 


the  steam  power  U rented  for  20  hours  a-day,  it  is  customary  to  leave  off  at  8 p.  u.  on 
Saturday,  and  to  work  all  night  on  Friday.  When  the  houre  here  were  *20  in  die  day,  the 


children  'vho  threaded  did  not  come  earlier  than  6 A.  M.,  or  stay  later  than  9 p.  m.  It  hap- 
pened but  very  rarely,  that  sometimes  the  men  would  give  the  threaders  extra  pay  to  stay  25 
loiter. 

The  present  hours  prevent  the  children  attending  a day-school:  thinks  they  generally  go 
to  a Sunday-school.  The  ages  of  the  threaders  vary  from  8 to  15.  After  they  get  to  this 


age  the  girls  become  winders  or  go  to  other  occupations.  The  boys  at  about  14  or  16  bwin 


to  work  the  machines.  The  wages  of  the  threaders  vary  from  2s.  Qd.  to  5s.  a-week.  Thc3i 
W'inders  average  10s.  and  12s. 

Does  not  tlunk  the  work  affects  the  health  or  the  eyes  of  the  threaders.  Thinks  in  the 
lace  making,  the  most  trying  part  for  the  eyes  is  watching  the  machines,  especially  by  gas- 
light, which  is  powerfully  reflected  on  the  machine. 

(Signed)  William  Gregory.  3! 


No.  60. — Matilda  Maltby,  10  years  old  : — 

Reads  a little;  cannot  write  j never  went  to  a day-scliool ; went  to  the  factory.  Has  gone 
to  a Sunday-school  about  two  years.  Is  taught  to  read  and  spell.  Goes  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  evening.  Has  been  a threader  about  two  yearn.  Comes  sometimes  at  6 a.m.; 

“ comes  at  any  time  when  the  work  is  off.”  When  the  mill  worked  later  than  at  present  40 
sometimes  stopped  till  10  and  11  and  12  at  night.  Never  stops  now  later  than  9 p.  u.,  or 
comes  earlier  than  6 A.  M.  On  Saturday  the  engine  stops  at  5 r.  M.  Does  not  work  later  oa 
Friday  than  on  other  nights.  Gets  her  meals  when  she  can;  sometimes  they  are  in  a great 
hurry  and  have  not  suibcient  time.  If  they  are  kept  a long  time  at  the  factory,  have  their 
meals  sent  to  them  ; this  does  not  often  happen.  Gets  tired  with  the  work,  and  sometimes  45 
is  sleepy.  Is  never  beaten.  Had  weak  eyes  before  she  began  to  work ; they  are  worse  thaa 
they  were  before  she  came  here. 

her 

(Signed)  Matilda  x Maltby. 

mark.  50 


No.  61. — Mary  Brooks,  9 years  old, — 

Can  read  by  spelling,  cannot  write ; intends  if  she  can  to  learn  to  write : would  be  glad  to 
do  so.  When  she  was  little  went  to  a day-school ; was  taught  her  prayera,  to  read,  and  to 
sew.  Goes  to  St.  Peter’s  Sunday-school ; is  taught  to  read  and  spell,  and  the  catechism  by 
heart  Has  learnt  two  pages  of  the  catechism;  “ Jesus  Christ  is  the  Virgin  Mary.”  D0M55 
not  know  why  she  b called  a Christian.  Has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  about  two  years  and 
a half.  Has  been  a threader  about  two  years  and  a half.  Comes  sometimes  at  at  0 or 
9 A.  M.  Never  comes  earlier  than  6,  and  very  seldom  so  soon.  Is  told  on  the  night  before 
when  they  are  to  come  in  the  mommg.  Never  stays  later  than  9i  p.  m.  ; often  leaves  on 
earlier  than  9 ; has  no  regular  Ume  for  meab ; gets  tired  sometimes  at  night ; they  often  are 
sleepy  at  night;  often  has  the  head  ache ; has  a good  appetite;  sometimes  sleeps  well  an 
sometimes  not.  Her  legs  ache,  but  not  often.  Her  eyes  often  pain  her  very  mucli  and  som^ 
times  run  with  water.  Sometimes  she  " sees  pretty  things”  when  she  shuts  her  eyes  at  nig  • 

her 

(Signed)  Mart 


No.  62. — Henry  Scattergood,  15  years  old ; — 

Can  read  and  write ; went  to  a day-school  about  [one  and  half  years ; has 
Sunday-schools  about  five  or  six  years , is  now  in  the  adult  school  at  the  Me 
chapel,  Canaan-street. 
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Was  a threader  two  years ; used  to  eo  at  all  hours  when  he  was  wanted ; worked  at  Mr. 

Lanffrord’s,  New  Lenton,  and  afterwards  at  HalVs;  used  to  stop  as  late  as  10  or  11  p.m.,  and 
teirinatS  or  6 A.M.  at  Mr.  Langford’s ; did  not  go  before  6 a.m.  to  Mr.  Hall’s,  and  left  off  at  6 
or"?  r.M. ; the  threading  did  not  try  the  eyes,  “ it  took  no  effect  on  him has  good  sight ; 

5 was  ill'  after  he  left  Langford’s,  but  this  was  not  owing  to  Ihe  work ; it  was  a very  easy  and 

“°Has  worked  a machine  with  a man  for  two  years;  they  have  two  machines  between  them ; 
is  paid  bv  this  persoti ; generally  earns  85.  a week,  working  14  or  15  hours  a day.  Never  No.  S2. 
works  here  more  than  15  hours ; does  not  find  that  watching  the  machine  affects  the 
10  eves ; gets  tired  and  often  sleepy  at  night. 

(Signed)  Henry  Scattebgood. 

(Note. — There  are  ten  threaders  under  13 ; the  winders  are  all  above  18 ; there  are  six  boys 
under  18  working  lace-machines.) 

February  22,  1841.  M?*.  Charles  Beck's  Lace  Factory,  Canal  Street.— -In 
15  this  factory  the  work  rooms  are  wide,  with  two  rows  of  opposite  windows  in  one  of 
them,  but  in  the  lower  room  there  is  only  one  x’ow  of  windows. 

The  room  for  winding  and  threading  is  a kind  of  attic ; it  is  light  and  has  a fire- 
place. 

The  privies  are  kept  locked  and  in  a proper  state. 

20  No.  63  — ^Mr.  Charles  Beck : — No.  63. 

Is  proprietor  of  a lace  factory  having  11  machines;  at  present  the  hours  of  work  are 
from  4 A.M.  till  1*2  at  night.  Has  a steam-engine  of  his  own  which  turns  the  machinery. 

There  are  two  complete  sets  of  hands,  of  adults  and  children;  these  sets  divide  the  hours, 
of  work  as  they  please ; some  of  the  machines  are  double  setted  with  bobbins  and  carriages. 

25  Is  of  opinion  that  if  any  legislative  regulations  were  made  regarding  the  employment  of 
young  persons  and  children,  and  which  could  be  equitably  applied  to  all,  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  lace  trade.  But  witness  does  not  think  that  any  such  re- 
striction can  be  equally  applied,  and  that  those  owners  of  machines  which  are  worked  by 
hand,  would  in  many  instances  be  able  to  evade  the  law.  Would  protest  against  any  regula-  • 

30  lions  which  did  not  in  reality  apply  to  all.  The  branch  carried  on  by  witness,  being  that  of 
fancy  lace,  requires  very  expensive  machines,  which  are  very  likely,  from  change  of  fashion,  to 
become  deteriorated,  and  therefore  they  require  protection. 

Thinks  that  the  fact  of  young  girls  and  boys  being  required  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  the 
lace  factories,  must  lead  to  great  moral  evils.  Such  a system  must  evidently  tend  to  with- 
83  draw  them  from  parental  control. 

There  have  been  no  accidents  from  the  machinery,  since  witness  has  had  the  factoiw. 

(Signed)  Charles  Beck. 


I.ACB  Makuyac- 

TORB  IW  TBE 

Nottingham 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 


No.  64. — Harriet  Chambers,  2A  years  old: — No.  64. 

Has  been  overlooker  of  tile  threaders  and  winders  two  years  and  a half;  there  are 
40  seven  threaders,  all  boys,  and  two  winders,  who  are  witness  and  another  young  woman, 

19  years  old;  all  the  threaders  are  under  18;  the  youngest  is  about  12;  the  threaders 
work  in  two  distinct  sets,  except  that  in  a part  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  all 
work  together,  namely  from  10  a.m.  till  6 p.m.;  the  first  set  of  threaders  generally  come  at 
5 a.m.,  and  stay  till  6 p.m.;  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  about  one  hour  for  dinner  are 
45  allowed ; the  second  set  come  about  10  a.m.  and  stay  till  12  at  night ; these  have  one  hour 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea ; the  meals  are  generally  taken  regularly,  except  when  a 
piece  liappcus  to  come  off  at  meal  time,  and  then  they  get  their  dinner  or  tea  on  the  premises ; 
thinks  the  threaders  do  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  on  an  average,  but  it  is  very  variable, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less;  to-day  they  have  worked  from  8 a.m.  till  11^  a.m.,  and 
50  they  do  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  do  again  till  4 to  morrow  morning ; to-morrow  they 
will  work  from  4 a.m.  till  dinner  at  1 p.m.  thinks  that  they  will  not  have  to  come  after 
dinner. 

Threading,  of  the  sort  done  here,  does  not  try  the  eyes,  the  children  do  not  complain  of 
the  sight.  The  windinc'  afi'ects  the  eyes  much  more  than  threading ; after  a time  it  causes 
53  short  sight ; witness  has  been  a winder  about  nine  years ; is  short  sighted,  sometimes  “ sees 
sparks  of  fire;”  has  good  health. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Cha3>lbers. 

No.  65. — John  Blore,  15  years  old No.  65. 

Can  read,  and  writes  a little  ; went  to  a day  school  for  one  year  a long  time  ago ; has  been 
60  at  Chapel-street  Sunday-school  seven  or  eight  years;  it  is  of  the  New  Methodist  connexion;  is 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  spell ; does  not  know  why  he  is  called  a Christian ; “they  never 
ask  them  any  questions.” 

Has  been  a threader  seven  or  eight  years ; has  worked  at  Donington’s,  Parliament-street, 
at  Foot’s  factory,  and  at  Mr.  Beck’s  three  years;  at  Donington’s  there  are  three  machines 
6b  Worked  by  hand ; went  whenever  he  was  wanted,  “ there  was  no  set  time  ; ’ there  were  two 
threaders  and  one  winder.  They  often  worked  all  night;  had  often  to  get  up  at  night;  at 
other  times  weut  early  in  the  morning  or  stayed  late  at  night ; about  once  or  twice  a-week, 
disturbed  at  night;  used  to  go  asleep  sometimes  in  the  shop ; there  was  no  place  pro- 
dded ; at  Foot’s  there  were  52  machines,  all  worked  by  hand ; here  there  were  two  set  of 
70  tnreaders  and  windere,  the  first  set  went  at  6 a.m.,  and  left  off  at  6 p.m.,  the  second  set  went 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lack  Manufac- 

TUaB  IN  THE 

Nottingham 

DmaiCT. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Graivger,  Esq. 

No.  65. 


, No.  ce. 


at.  8 A.M.  and  left  off  at  12  at  night ; they  changed  hours  week  about;  at  both  olarMftn  u 
was  allowed  for  dinoer,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  or  tea.  ®“our 

At  Mr.  Bock’s  there  are  two  sets  of  threaders  and  winders ; formerly  they  used  to  work 
night ; the  first  set  came  at  4 ,\.M.  and  stayed  till  G r.M. ; the  second  set  came  at  10 
and  stayed  till  l*2atniglit;  no  threaders  were  hei-c  between  12  and  4 a.m.;  the  hours*  **' 
the  same  now,  but  the  factory  i.s  only  at  work  20  hours,  from  4 a.m.  till  l‘i  at  night  0*  * 
Friday  they  work  all  night;  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  threadere;  on  Saturday  th"* 
engine  stops  at  7 p.m.;  the  first  set  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  anda-half 
for  dinner ; the  second  set  has  one  hour  and  a half  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  • 
thinks  at  the  most  they  do  not  w'ork  more  than  eight  hours  a-day  ; they  have  often  half  a-dav  10 
to  themselves.  _ ^ 

Earns  5s.  a*week ; is  paid  by  Mr.  Beck.  Made  bis  own  agreement,  and  was  to  be  paid 
what  he  was  worth.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  father,  who  works  at  Clifford’s  lace  mill.  Hh 
mother  "tambours.”  Has  one  brollier  older,  and  three  brothers  and  one  sister  younger 
His  elder  brother  works  at  Thackaray’s  cotton-mill.  The  brother  next  to  witness  is  13- her 
is  threader  at  Mr.  Beck’s.  The  others  me  too  young  to  do  anything.  His  father  »ives  him  * 
a penny  now  and  then. 

Is  never  beaten  here,  nor  anywhere  else. 

The  work  agrees  witli  him ; does  not  try  Uie  eyes ; never  threaded  the  spring-top  bobbins- 
does  not  get  tired  with,  the  work. 

Has  enough  to  eat,  and  sufficient  clotlies.  John  Blore. 

No.  66. — TVilliaiM  Stohes,  12 years  old: — 

Is  leainingto spell ; cannot  write ; went  to  a day-school  for  one  month;  has  been  three 
weeks  at  St.  rani’s  Sunday-school;  is  not  asked  questions  about  what  he  reads. 

Has  been  a tlireader  three  weeks ; was  three  yeai  s employed  in  turning  the  wheel  at  a 25 
rope-walk.  Used  to  go  at  6 or  7a.m.,  and  leave  at  G or7P.M.  Had  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner ; no  lime  for  tea.  There  were  six  boys  at  Allen's  rope- 
walk.  At  Mr.  Beck’s,  comes  at  G or  7 A.  M.,  and  leaves  at  8 or  9 p.  m.  If  he  comes  at  8 a.  m., 
leaves  at  9 or  10  p.  m.  Has  never  been  here  before  6 a.  m.  Worked  one  night  last  week  fill 
two  in  the  morning ; came  at  9 a.m.;  had  one  hour  for  dinner,  from  1 to  2.  Went  home  80 
again  at  5 P.  m.  for  half  an  hour ; had  his  supper  sent  to  him. 

As  a learner,  is  paid  6d.  Was  brought  here  by  his  uncle,  who  W’orks  at  Mr.  Beck’s; 
is  paid  by  Mr.  Beck ; gels  a penny  a week.  Has  never  been  beaten.  I'he  work  does  not 
tire  him;  likes  it  better  than  rope-making,  bccamso  "it  is  a deal  easier.”  Used  to  get  very 
much  tired  at  rope-making;  threading  does  not  try  his  eyes ; has  good  health.  35 

his 

William  y.  Stokes, 
mark. 


February  1841.  Mr.  Corah'.'! Lacc  Factory,  Mansjield~road. — ^Tliis  factory 
is  situated  a short  distance  out  of  the  town.  It  is  sulKcieutly  looiny,  and  looks  40 
directly  into  the  fields.  The  threaders  are  very  bealthy-Iooldiig  lads,  which  is 
principally  owing  to  the  free  access  to  the  open  fields,  which  serve  them  for  a play- 
ground. 

A part  of  the  factory  is  let  off  to  Mr.  Hill. 

There  are  six  under  18  yeiu*s  of  age.  45 

No.  67. — Robert  Burbidge^  14  years  old : — 

Can  read  pretty  well ; is  learning  to  write.  When  a little  boy,  went  to  a day-school;  has 
been  at  a Sunday-school  eight  years;  went  four  years  to  the  Catholic  school;  and  four  vests 
to  the  Unitarian  school,  High  Pavement.  Is  taught  reading  and  wrhing.  "Jesus  Christy 
died ; does  not  know  why  He  died.”  ^ 

There  arc  five  threaders  here,  all  boys ; from  10  to  13  years  of  age.  There  are  four  winders, 
two  brass  bobbin  winders,  and  two  wooden  bobbin  winders.  They  are  all  above  18. 

The  engine  goes  29- hours  a-day;  once  or  twice,  to  make  up  lost  time,  it  has  gone  all  night. 
Do  not  work  all  Friday  night ; leave  off  at  6 i*.  m.  on  Saturday.  Generally  comes  between 
5 and  6 a.  m.,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  at  4 a.  m.  Usually  leaves  off  at  9 or  10  P.  M. ; some-  53 
times  they  give  over  at  tea-time,  5 p.m.,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  go  on  later  than 
10  p,  M.,  till  12.  One  ni^t  last  week,  stopped  till  nearly  1 in  the  morning ; thinks  be 
on  that  day  at  6 A.M.  Has  breakfast  about  8 or  9;  if  any  machines  are  off,  they  are  allowed 
10  or  15minutes;  if  none  are  off,  they  can  have  as  much  time  as  they  like;  thesameis  ® 
case  with  dinner  and  tea;  no  supper  time  is  allowed.  ...  * 

Thinks  he  works  one  day  with  another,  about  nine  hours  ; but  they  arc  obliged  to  be  mlhia 
call  from  4 A.  m.  till  p.  m.  The  winding-room  is  very  cold  in  the  winter,  because  there  are 
so  many  draughts  in  it;  it  is  the  coldest  place  about  the  factory.  In  the  summer  it  is  very 
hot.  There  are  two  small  fire-places.  The  boys  have  sometimes  colds  in  the  winter : doM 
not  know  if  this  is  from  working  in  the  winding-room.  The  room  is  light;  at  night  there  areas 
candles,  and  then  it  is  uot  w-ell  lighted.  ° , ..u 

No  accidents  have  happened  since  he  has  been  here;  the  boys  have  nothing  to 
cleaning  the  machinery.  At  Goose-fair  they  had  two  days,  and  two  days  at  Christmas: 
Whitsuntide,  a day  and  a-half,  also  at  Easter.  ' q fi  7i) 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Corah ; the  agreement  was  made  by  his  father;  earns  bf. 
by  the  w^k ; gives  his  father  the  wages,  and  has  a penny  every  Saturday. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  gets  a box  on  the  ear;  they  are  never  beaten. 

Is  well  fed ; gets  as  much  bread  as  ho  can  eat ; has  meat  two  or  three  times  a-weeK. 
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'There  is  no  place  for  washing  at  factory ; does  that  when  he  gets  home. 

•The  work  agrees  with  his  health,  and  of  the  other  boys;  it  does  not  try  the  eyes.  Threads 
with  a small  book.  When  they  stop  so  long,  gets  tired;  should  be  glad  if  the  hours  were 

• Mr!  Bayley,  Sherwood-street,  employs  boys  as  tlireaders ; these  she  lets  out  to  people 
^who  have  odd  frames,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  have  boys  for  one  or  two  machinW 
These  boys  work  longer  than  other  threaders;  they  are  often  up  very  late.  They  have  told 
witness  they  have  often  to  go  at.  3 a.  m.,  and  all  hours  of  night.  One  of  the  boys,  Dexter, 
(rets  '2s.  6d.  from  Mrs.  Bayley,  which  he  gives  to  bis  father,  and  has  one  penny  for  himself. 

(Signed)  Robert  Burbidge. 


Lace  Manufac- 
ture IN  THE 
Nottinohah 
Distrct. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.L.Grainger,  Esq. 

N 0.  C r. 


No.  68. — Joseph  Burbidge,  11  years  old ; — 


No.  fi8. 


Can  read;  is  learning  to  write.  Went  to  the  Catholic  day-school.  Bell-yard,  one  year  and 
a-half;  went  to  the  Catholic  Sunday-school  three  years;  and  has  been  at  High  Pavement 
Sundav-school  three  years  or  more.  Is  taught  to  read  and  write.  Reads  the  Testament.  Is 
li asked  questions  in  it ; *^the  Virgin  Mary  is  Mary  Magdalene.” 

Was  one  year  at  Morley’s,  and  has  been  here  two  years  as  a threader;  the  time  of  work 
is  as  stated  by  the  last  witness. 

Work  agrees  with  his  health  j is  well  and  strong ; lives  in  a row  which  looks  on  the  fields ; 
often  plays  about  in  them,  whenever  he  can. 

30  . Ills 

(Signed)  Joseph  x Bdrbidge. 

mark. 

No.  69. — Joseph  AUdred,  14  years  old  : — 


Can  read  and  write  a little ; never  went  to  a day-school.  Has  been  at  the  High  Pavement 
Sj  Sunday-school  two  years  ; is  taught  to  read,  write,  accounts,  and  geography  ; reads  out  of  the 
Bible,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ; He  came  to  save  men  ; to  be  saved  we  must  pray  to 
Him.”  Has  not  learnt  geography. 

Was  a threader  seven  years,  and  has  helped  a man  to  work  a machine  one  year  and  two 
months.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  and  boys  to  the  machines,  but  only  one  set  of  threaders ; 
SOoDcset  come  at  4 A- sr.,  and  leave  off  atQA.M.;  come  again  at  ] p.m.,  and  stay  till  6p.m. 
The  second  set  come  at  9 A.  M.,  and  stay  till  1 p.  M.;  come  again  at  6 p.  M.,  and  stay  till  12. 
They  change  every  other  week;  never  works  all  night.  Never  works  earlier  or  later  than 
above.  No  time  is  allowed  for  meals  : those  are  taken  when  they  “ shift.” 

The  room  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot  in  the  summer ; a steam-pipe  goes  through 
S»it  At  night,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  it  is  very  hot;  especially  in  the  summer.  Often 
catches  cold  in  going  out  of  the  hot  room  into  the  cold  night  air. 

Since  witness  has  been  here,  eight  years,  two  accidents  have  happened  ; in  each  case  a man 
lost  afinger.  No  accidents  have  happened  to  the  boys. 

They  had  three  days  at  Christmas ; one  or  two  at  Whitsuntide ; none  at  Easter ; and  three 
40  dap  at  Goose  Fair. 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Corab;  but  is  an  apprentice  to  his  father,  so  that  he  might  be 
madeaburgess.  Is  bound  for  seven  years;  the  time-will  expire  when  he  is  21.  Earns  from 
11s.  to  13s.  a week ; U paid  by  the  piece.  A man  at  the  machine  earns  from  25s.  to  30s. 
His  father  allows  him  6d.  a week ; he  is  to  have  %d.  more  in  two  years,  and  this  is  to  be 
45  increased. 

There  is  no  place  for  washing;  the  boys  wbo  assist  at  the  machines  are  not  allowed  to  be 
corrected  by  any  one ; they  are  never  beaten ; they  are  very  well  treated ; witness  is  quite 
satisfied  with  his  place, 

TlTienlie  was  a threader  the  work  did  not  try  his  eyes  or  health.  Since  working  at  the 
50  machine  has  become  rather  deaf,  which  he  attributes  to  the  noise. 

(Signed)  Joseph  ALi-niiED. 


No.  70. — Elizabeth  Bamford,  32  years  old  : — 

Has  been  a winder  of  brass  bobbins  about  16  years,  The  common  age  to  begin  this  is 
__  12  or  14,  very  seldom  earlier,  because  it  requires  considerable  care.  Generally  the  winders 
®5al,  because  the  work  :is  then  done  best  The  work  consists  in  turning  a wheel,  which  is 
heavy,  it  fatigues  the  arm  and  the  body.  It  has  agreed  well  with  witness’s  health,  but  it  is 
too  hwvy  for  some  ; has  known  them  to  be  knocked  up  with  it.  A good  deal  dejjends  on 
the  kind  of  place,  in  some  they  work  much  harder  than  in  others. 

_ It  hies  the  eye  to  drop  the  thread  into  the  bobbin;  it  is  " dree”  to  the  eye;  in  the 
W mtervsls  of  dropping  the  thread,  the  eyes  are  rested.  Has  not  found  her  own  sight  impaired ; 
hut  is,  and  always  has  been,  long  sighted.  " Seamed  hose”  about  three  years,  that  was 
^orse  for  the  eyes  than  winding  the  bobbins.  It  is  reckoned  “ dreer”  to  wind  the  brass  than 
he  vrooden  bobbins.  Saw  last  week  a person  nearly  50  whose  sight  was  so  much  impaired 
^ she  could  scarcely  see  the  bobbins.  There  are  two  kinds  of  brass  bobbins, 

* ouhlc  tier  and  single  tier  or  levers,  the  latter  are  most  trying  to  the  sight. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Bamford. 

No.  71. — Eliza  Ashmore,  19  years  old : — 

been  a winder  of  wooden  bobbins  about  two  years.  This  kind  of  winding  does  not 
®ythe  eyes,  and  as  it  is  worked  by  the  engine,  the  only  fatigue  is  standing ; must  stand 
<u constantly;  suffers  from  pain  in  the  back  and  legs;  these  also  swell;  the  work  interferes  a 
gwd  deal  with  her  general  health. 


No.  69. 


No.  70, 


No.  71. 
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Comes  at  8 a.m,  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.M.  Has  breakfast  before  she  comes*  os  1 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Sometimes  comes  earlier  and  stays  later.  ’ ° 

(Signed)  El,z*x  Asbmors, 
mark. 

No.  72. — Mr.  Corah : — 

No.  7S.  Has  10  machiacs  worked  by  an  oiigiiic,  which  is  his  own  property.  The  regular  lion 

are  20,  except  Saturday,  when  they  are  14.  Generally  spealcmg  makes  the  plain  bobbin  n„ 
There  are  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  comes  at  4 a.m.  and  stays  tUl  9 p.n.  They  come  are' 
at  1 p.M  and  stay  lillG  P.M.  The  second  set  comes  at  9 a.m.  stay  till  1 p.m.,  come  aS, 
at  6 p.M.  and  stay  till  12.  Tlio  mocliine  men  and  boys  arc  paid  by  the  piece;  the  fomer  ” 
earn  from  21. r.  to  24t.,  sometimes  nilher  more.  The  hoys  earn  from  7s.  to  13j. ; only  a 

very’  few  are  apprentices.  ’ ^ 

It  is  witness’s  custom  to  luivc  iu  the  two  sots  one  man  and  one  1)07  Lo  each  narroir 
machine  ; the  wide  ones  have  Livo  men  each,  the  men  are  paid  and  the  boy  l\d.  per  rack  i- 
so  that,  as  two-penee  a rack  is  tho  price,  tlic  man  has  an  advantage  from  the  boy  beia^^ 
employed,  ofthree  farthings.  Is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  hours  for  children  and  youna  persoin 
were  regulated,  tlie  men  working  as  above  with  buys  would  suffer,  and  the  boys  an^cbildrea 
themselves.  Witness  would,  if  such  alterations  wore  made,  employ  young  men  above  of 
whom  there  are  plenty,  so  that  be  would  not,  be  injured.  ^ 

Thinks  it  is  very  desirable  that  children  should  be  prevented  working  at  night;  it  is  verv'^ 
likely  to  lead  to  great  immorality  and  other  evils,  if  girls  and  boys  are  required  to  go  at  ail 
hours  of  the  night  to  wind  and  thread;  such  a system  must  withdraw  them  from  parental 
control. 

Two  complete  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages  to  each  machine  would  entirely  obviate  theij 
necessity  of  night-work  on  the  part  of  children.  There  are,  however,  to  this  plan  two  ob- 
jections ; firstly,  the  increased  cost,  considering  the  present  low  prices,  would  prevent  the 
trade  being  carried  on  in  a profitable  manner;  the  increase  of  cost  according  to  width  of 
machine  would  be  Irom  502.  to  652.  Secondly,  in  witness’s  opinion,  the  work  with  a double 
set  would  not  be  so  well  done ; such  a plan  would  require  more  care  and  attention  on  (hej; 
part  of  the  workmen,  than  experience  has  shown  they  are  willing  to  bestow.  When  witness 
has  tried  the  double  set  he  has  found  that  tho  men  do  not  clean  the  bobbins  and  carriages 
so  well,  or  keep  them  in  such  good  order  as  when  only  one  set  is  employed.  If,  as  womd 
happen  when  two  sets  were  used,  tho  bobbins  and  carriages  are  laid  by  two  or  three  days, 
they  do  not  work  so  well  as  those  in  constant  use ; this  is  a great  objection  to  the  double 
If  tKey  arc  not  well  cleaned  the  bobbin  thixiad  doos  not  como  out  so  well  and  more  is  liable 
to  be  left  in  tho  bottom  of  the  bobbins,  than  when  these  arc  better  managed.  In  the  west 
of  Eitglaud  tile  wasto  of  thread  is  considerably  move  thuii  it  is  in  Notiingham,  and  be 
attributos  this  to  the  use  of  a cloubU-  set  of  bnhbins  and  carriages,  which  he  understands  k 
there  emi)loyed.  In  the  event  of  any  Icgbdaiive  cnactnuMit  thinks  it  would  be  only  just  tbatp 
the  machines  worked  by  hand  should  ho  placed  mulor  exactly  the  same  restrictions  as  those 
repelled  by  steam  power.  Is  convincctl  tlmi  children  employed  by  those  who  work  machines 
y hand  are  more  exposed  to  long  hours  and  want  of  sufficient  rest  tliau  those  in  factories 
whei-e  the  hours  are  more  regular  and  whero  the  proceedings  are  more  public. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Corah.  }i 


Iacf.  Manupac- 
TU»E  IN  THE 

Kottingbam 

Disteict. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.D.  Gr(dnger,'Ea>  j . 


No.  73. — fP’illium  Prfinion,  47  yciirs  old : — 

Has  had  charge  of  a machinu  23  years.  Thinks  from  experience  that  a double  set  of 


bobbins  and  carriages  would  not  perform  tho  work  so  well  as  a single  set.  If  the  bobbins 
and  carriages  are  laid  by  for  the  time  they  would  bcj  with  a double  set,  they  get 
dirty,  or  in  some  manner  affected,  so  that  wlien  put  iu  tlic  machine  they  mn  irregiilaily.  ?. 
Regularity  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a good  article,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
this  with  a double  sot.  Believes  that  the  superiority  of  the  English  as  contrasted  with  tte 
foreign  fabric  depends  on  its  regularity,  formerly  they  worked  hove  with  two  sets,  wnran 
was  found  the  work  was  not  done  so  well.  By  increased  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  much  of  the  above  objecLiou  would  be  obviated  ; but  even  with  this  increased  cjw,ji 
is  of  opinion,  the  work  would  bo  of  inferior  tjuulity.  Is  aware  that  a,  considerable  number  o 
children  in  this  town  are  rnnuing  about  from  on©  machine  to  another  at  all  hours  of  tue  nig  j 
has  seen  thorn  repeatedly  going  home.  Is  convinced  that  threaders  who  - 

masters,  each  having  one  or  two  iiuichiues,  are  more  liable  to  bo  called  upon  at  li 


tlj©  night,  than  those  who  work  in  i'actories,  and  that,  thurefore,  they  stand  ®ore  w n 
of  protection.  It  is  common  for  a threader  to  work  for  two,  three,  or  four  machines  ^ 
to  ilifferent  parties  and  situated  at  thstant  places;  they  arc  thus  liable  to  be 
all  houre,  especially  if  it  is  fancy  work,  because  that  is  the  most  fluctuating  part  ot  tje 
in  many  of  the  larger  establislimcnt.s  the  number  of  threaders  is  insufficient, 


aro  necessarily  overworked.  In  Mr.  Corah’s  factory,  in  proportion  to^  the  gje 

arc  more  threaders  than  usual;  this  circumstance,  joined  to  tho  locality  where  'ey 


being  healthy  and  open  to  the  fields,  renders  them  more  healthy  than  threaders  in 
In  many  lace-factories  the  rooms  ore  very  hot,  as  much  as  85°  in  the  depffi  “ 

This  often  tends  to  illness,  and  witness  has  known  instances  where  the  sudden  cna  g ^ 
caused  consumption. 


(Signed) 


Wn.u.4M  Pb^stok- 
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Jfo.  74* — Mr#  Thonid^  HiU:—  Lacb  Manufac- 

Omis  three  machioes  at  Mr.  Corah’s  factory;  makes  plain  hobbi»*rret  and  quillings,  N^ino^S 

ffhbli  plain : these  branches  do  not  fluctuate  like  the  fancy  lace.  Employs  one  District. 

I33V  a#  a threader,  and  members  of  his  own  family ; the  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  12  at  p 

ami  the  threader  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  part  of  this  period,  though  actually  cdketeTbv 
working  not  more,  if  so  much.  six  hours  a-day.  R.D.Gi-mnger^. 

It  is  common  in  the  lace-trade  to  have  five  sets  of  bobbins  to  three  machines,  but  then  the  — “ 

lalicr  must  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  respects;  tliis  arrangement  prevents  the  necessity  of  No.  74. 
the  irinders  coming  at  night,  but  not  the  threaders.  In  order  to  obviate  the  night  labour  of 
V the  latter  tliere  must  be  two  complete  sets  of  carriages  as  well  as  bobbins  to  each  machine  • 
this  aiUition,  without  the  bobbins,  would  cost  on  an  average  about  40/.  The  bobbins,  which 
tfcnow  very  often  used  in  double  sets,  work  as  well  as  if  they  were  single  : but  two  sets  of 
carriages  will  not  work  so  well  as  one  3 because,  being  made  of  iron,  if  exposed  to  the  aii*, 
especially  to  moisture,  they  become  oxidated,  and  this  prevents  the  bobbin  playing  freely. 
ijTliii  leaAa  to  irregularity  in  work  and  to  ivastc  of  material. 

Is  of  opinion,  that  any  alteration  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work  foM  children  and  youno" 
persons  would  seriously  injure  the  lace-tradc.  It  would  be  injurious  if  threaxlers  wei-c  pre” 

Tcntetl  working  later  than  9 i>.  m.,  or  before-  5 .4.  m.  : for  example,  a piece  may  come  oft’  at 
9p.si.,  at  present  this  would  be  threaded  by  10  or  half-past  10;  but  if  no  children  were  to 
i>)irork  after  9 P.  »t.,  or  before  6 a.  m.,  the  machine  would  stand  still  four  liours  longer  than  at 
present.  Is  certain,  the  prices  being  so  low,  that  any  alteration  of  this  kind  would  throw  a 
caadderable  number  of  macliiiies  and  people  out  of  work.  Thinks  that  it  would  not  answer 
to  pay  two  sets  of  children. 

(Signed)  Tiio.\ias  IIiLr., 

2J  Mr.  Jonathan  Burton's  and  Mr.  Sewell's  Lace  Factories. — The  liushicss  of 
tliese  gentlemen,  who  are  not  iu  pai-tnersliip,  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  a 
large  factory  at  Carrington,  a short  distance  from  Nottinghiini.  The  Iniildings 
liiive  been  recently  erected,  and  are  large  and  spacious.  The  machine-rooms  have 
wimlou's  opposite  to  each  other. 

30  There  arc  two  privies  for  the  moles,  and  one  for  the  females,  at  different  ends  of 
the  yard. 

The  room  where  the  threaders  and  winders  work  at  Mr.  Sewell’s  is  too  small 
for  the  numlier  of  persons  employed. 

There  are  at  Mr.  Durton’s  19  under  13  years  of  age, 

35  No.  75. — February  24,  1841.  Jonathan  Burton  : — No.  75. 

Has  been  20  yeara  a manufacturer  of  lace,  and  has  great  practical  experience  in  all  its 
branches.  Hitherto  the  fancy  lacu-trade,  cairied  on  by  hand,  has  suffered  most  by  foreign 
cvinpetiiion ; but  at  the  present  time  foreigners  have  begun  to  erect  large  factories  for  the 
ni  ikiHg  of  all  those  kinds  of  net,  plain  or  fancy,  which  are  usually  made  in  such  establishments 
4u  io  Engkiid.  A striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  witness’s  knowledge  : — a large  factory 
wis  ei-ccted  at  Sherwood  by  Mv.  Samuel  Burton,  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  t^ich  were 
0:'  the  most  improved  kind  : tliis  happened  two  years  ago.  Since  that  period,  the  person  who 
superintended  tlie  erection  of  the  gearing  engine  and  machines  has  gone  to  Calais,  where  he 
has  superintended  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  a factory  exactly  on  the  same  principles. 

15 This  pereou  was  enabled  to  do  this  effectively,  because  he  was  not  only  a machine  builder, 
bui  also  a practical  engineer.  These  circumstances  show  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  the 
isiroduction  of  any  restrictive  measures  in  this  trade,  especially  when  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  food  is  considered  iu  England  and  on  the  continent.  There  are,  however,  some 
alterations  respecting  the  labour  of  cliildron  and  young  persons,  which,  according  to  Ins  views, 
jOmi^tbe  safely  and  beneficially  made. 

Tliinks  it  is  desirable  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  nine  should  be  employed  in  manu- 
wturinv  labour.  Witness  does  not  wish  to  take  any  as  threaders  till  they  are  ton,  because 
bffore  that  age  they  arc  too  young  to  perform  the  work  properly  ; would  not  object  to  a 
^vncral  measure,  applying  to  every  class  of  machines,  which  should  limit  the  labour  of 
Sjcliildrcn  under  13  to  eight  hours  a-day,  to  be  taken  between  5 in  the  moruing  and  9 at  night. 

Considering  the  great  and  unavoitlafile  uncertainty  of  the  times  when  the  threaders  arc 
required,  thinks  it  would  be  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  trade  that  the  eight  hours 
would  be  taken,  within  the  limits  specified,  whenevernecessary.  The  limitation  to  work  only 
wtween  5 a.m.  and  9 p.jl  would  involve  a considerable  sacrifice  both  to  the  manufacturer 
W End  to  the  workmen,  as  great  if  not  greater  than  the  trade  could  bear.  It  is  the  custom  here 
r-ot  to  allow  any  machine  which  comes  off  after  8 p.M.  to  be  tlireaded  on  that  night,  so  that 
supposed  alteration  would  only  cause  the  loss  of  one  hour  at  night  and  another  in  the 
t-Virning.  If  in  other  factories  they  at  present  allow  a machine  to  be  threaded  which  comes 
^ti  as  tale  as  9,  10,  or  1 2,  there  would  of  course  be  a proportionally  greater  loss  of  time  to  the 
63  prcDriotor  and  workmen. 

.\»  regards  young  persons  between  13  and  18,  many  are  at  present  employed  to  work  the 
I 1^  It  requisite  to  restrict  theii*  labour  between  5 A.M.  and  9 p.m.  they  would 

w obliged  to  dispense  with  their  services  altogether.  The  restriction  to  10  hours’  labour  per 
tiieni  ivoifid  in  itself  not  be  injurious,  those  being  in  general  the  hours  at  present.  By  the  ‘ 
ptttcni  sysiem,  a man  and  a boy  generally  work  tne  machine  each  10  hours  in  two  shifts ; 
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Lack  Manufa-C-  the  former  has  thus  an  advantage  as  to  wages,  which  he  would  lose  if  two  men  were  em  1 -oA 
TORS  IN  TFK  as  they  would  he  in  the  supposed  alteration.  ^ Pioyed, 


TORS  IN  TNS 
Nottingham 
District. 


Evidence 
coUected  by 
2?.D.Grai7!ger,Esq. 


Has  always  been  anxious  to  lessen  the  newssity  of  children  wording  late  hours  and 
obtain  this  object,  made  considerable  sacrifices.  *’ 


to  obtain  this  object,  made  considerable  sacrifices.  *’ 

(Signed)  J,  Bcioj,  , 

I»Jo.  76. — February  23,  1841.  Mr.  TTiomas  JvJtnson  ’ 

Has  been  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Burton  two  years : has  been  in  the  trade  many  years  Th 
are  43  machmes,  all  propelled  by  steam.  Plain  nets  and  quillings  are  made  ^re.  All^ 
machines  are,  as  to  bobbins,  single  sotted.  There  aro  two  sets  of  men.  ® 

The  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  12.  Do  not  work  all  Fiiday  night  j leave  off  on  Saturdav 
at  6 p.M.  . 

There  are  16  threaders,  all  boys  uiiclcr  18.  This  allows  two  hoys  to  thread  a roachiut 
with  the  exception  that  witli  the  youngest  three  are  allowed.  There  are  seven  winders  S 
above  18.  There  arc  three  boys,  under  18,  who  mind  the  machines. 

The  threaders  ai-c  expected  to  be  here  at  4 a.m.  if  wanted ; this  would  not  happen,  on  an  n 
average,  more  than  once  iit  a week.  No  maehinos  arc  allowed  to  be  threaded  which  come  off 
after  § p.m.  It  reqnii-es  about  two  hours  to  tliroad  for  a machine.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  of 
the  boys  are  here  so  late  as  10  p.m. 

The  meals  are  taken  in  the  intcr\-als  of  work  ; or  on  the  premises,  if,  at  the  time,  they  are 
threading. 

Tlieir  ages  vary  from  10  to  14. 

The  average  wages  are  3j.  or  3s. 

Has  never  Icnown  any  of  the  threaders  suffer  in  their  eyes.  The  bobbins  are  all  of  the 
rotatory  kind,  and  liave  not  small  eyes. 

Some  of  tile  threaders  attend  school  for  half  a day,  morning  or  afternoon,  accordinv  to  cir-  gj 
cumstances.  Some  weeks  they  might  have  half  a day  daily,  in  others  not  more  than  one  half 
day  in  the  week. 

(Signied)  Thomas  Johssok. 


No.  77. — John  Sansom,  14  years  old  : — 

Can  read  with  great  cllfliculty  5 cannot  write.  Went  to  a day-school  abont  five  years  ago; 30 
has  been  at  the  Old  Methodist  sdiool,  Carnngton,  for  two  years;  is  taught  to  read  easy  lessons 
and  spell,  also  religion  ; does  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was. 

Has  been  a threader  six  or  seven  years.  Comes  to  work  at  different  times;  at  4 ah.,  6,  or 
7 ; sometimes  does  not  coma  before  dinner.  Sometimes  stops  till  12,  but  this  is  not  often; 
used,  about  two  years  ago,  to  stoj)  often  till  12 ; leaves  now  often  at  8 or  9 p.m.  53 

Gets  his  breakfast  at  8, 9,  1 0,  or  1 1 A.M. ; has  it  late  sometimes  because  his  mother  fareets 
to  send  it.  Has  dinner  at  1,  2,  or  3 ; tea  about  5 or  G.  Is  sometimes  hurried  at  meals;  has 
generally  sufficient  time. 

The  winding-room  is  very  hoi  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  winter.  Does  not  catch  cold. 
There  is  steam  and  a fire-place  to  warm  the  room ; it  could  be  made  warm  if  they  liked.  45 

No  accidents  have  happened  since  wit  iioas  has  been  here.  The  boys  have  nothing  to  do 
with  cleaning  niachinovy. 

At  Christinas  luul  three  half  holidays;  one  or  two  half  days  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  two  or  three  half  days  at  Goose  Fair. 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Burton.  Mis  father  made  an  agreement.  Earns  4s.  6d.  to  5a;4> 
gives  this  to  Ins  father,  and  has  2d.  for  himself. 

If  the  hoys  neglect  their  work  they  get  a box,  or  the  shakiug-stick. 

Gels  enough  food. 

Tliere  is  no  place  for  washing. 

Has  good  health,  and  the  work  docs  not  ti-y  the  eyes.  ^ 

(Signed)  Johk  x Saweox. 

mark. 


No.  78. — TFilliam  Smith,  14  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  three  ycai-s  to  Mr.  Underwood’s  day-school,  Carringtoo. 
Has  been  at  the  Old  Methodist  Connexion  Sunday-school  five  years.  Is  taught  to  re4%Bj 
write,  spell,  and  the  catechism.  Goes  to  chapel.  n 

Has  been  a threader  five  years.  The  hows  of  work  are  as  stated  by  the  last  wi^^  ^ 
breakfast  almost  every  morning  at  7,  dines  at  half  past  12  or  1,  and  has  tea  at  half  pas 


Has  sufficient  time  for  meals. 

Earns  4s.  6d.  to  bs.  a-week. 

Work  agrees  with  his  health ; it  does  not  try  the  eyes.  Had  a bad  eye  before  be  be^n 
work,  and  this  does  not  become  worse.  He  sometimes,  not  often,  gets  tii’ed  with  the  wot 

(Signed)  William  SmiTB- 

No.  79, — George  Stinson,  13  years  old  : — 

Can  say  a.  b,  c 5 went  about  a year  to  Mr.  Underwood ; goes  now  and  then  to  a 
school.  Has  had  no  shoes  lately.  Has  been  a tlwadcr  four  or  five  years.  Worked 
or  three  years  for  Mr.  Astell.  Used  to  go  sometimes  at  4 a.m.  ; very  often  went  at  i 
morninff.  havlntr  tif  Q m-  1 H txr iv....  ....lUrt  ,,n  hv  the  men  tO  go^  . 


morning,  having  left  at  9 or  10  the  night  before.  Was  often  called  up  by  the  men  to 
thread.  Used  to  go  to  bed  not  expecting  to  he  called  up,  and  often  was  auje^befi) 

A good  many  machines  sometimes  came  off  together.  His  father  took  lum  away  oec^  ^ 


work  was  so  hard.  When  he  went  first  to  Mr.  AstcU’s  he  was  about  eight  years  0 
very  tired  and  “ sleepy  like.’’  If  he  went  to  sleep  he  was  shaken  to  wake  him  up , a 
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did  not  go  on  the}'  got  the  cane.  There  were  nine  hoys  at  Mr.  Astell’s;  some  bigger  some 
less.  After  some  time  the  boys -were  divided  into  a day  and  night  set,  but  the  number  was  not 


After  he  left  Mr.  Astell's  he  went  to  Broad  Marsh  for  three  months.  This  is  a mile  and  a 
5I  half  from  Carrington,  where  witness  lived.  Threaded  for  Mr.  Clark.  During  this  time  only 
came  home  two  nights  in  the  week,  Friday  and  Saturday.  They  used  often  to  be  kept  up  till 
2 in  the  morning,  then  they  lay  down  on  the  men’s  old  jackets  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  then 
they  were  called  up  again  to  thread.  Only  got  these  two  hours’  sleep  in  each  of  the  four 
nights  he  stopped  at  the  factory.  This  went  on  for  three  months : his  father  then  took  him 
10  away,  because  “ he  thought  he  wanted  a rest.”  He  W'as  at  home  for  this  purpose  three 
months.  Earned  2s.  6d.  a-week.  His  father  was  out  of  work  then,  it  being  winter ; his 
business  is  gardening,  Tliere  were  nine  other  boys  at  Broad  Marsh,  some  were  bigger  some 
less  than  witness.  Witness’s  brother  worked  for  the  same  time  at  Broad  Marsh.  Was  made 
very  ill  by  the  ivork  ; “ used  to  have  very  rosy  cheeks  before  that,  but  has  none  since.”  His 
13  father  thought  it  stopped  his  growth ; is  very  short  of  his  age,  and  thinks  he  will  not  grow 
any  move. 

The  %vork  is  easier  here  than  at  any  place  he  has  worked  at.  Earns  4f.  to  4j.  9d.  a-week. 

his 

(Signed)  George  x Stenson. 

20  mark. 


Lace  Manovac- 

TURE  IN  THE 
Nottingham 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
M.D.Graitiger,  Esq. 

No.  79. 


(Note. — This  is  a quick  child,  but  of  remarkably  diminutive  stature.  This  struck  me 
as  soon  as  I saw  him,  so  that  I could  not,  at  first,  believe  he  was  13.  He  looked 
about  9 or  10.) 

No.  80, — Richard  Stenson,  19  years  old: — 


25  Works  now  at  Mr.  Sewell’s.  About  three  years  ago  was  a threader  for  one  month  at 
Broad  Marsli.  There  were  no  regular  hours  of  work;  often  stopped  three  or  four  nights 
a week.  "When  they  came  home  it  was  a bit  of  treat  to  them.”  When  he  stopped  all 
night  was  liable  to  be  called  up  whenever  a machine  came  off.  Used  to  get  one,  two,  or 
tl^e  hours  sleep,  lying  on  the  floor  in  an  empty  room.  No  beds,  mattresses,  or  blankets  were 
30  provided.  All  the  boys  fared  alike.  The  account  given  by  bis  brother,  the  last  witness,  is  quite 
correct.  Threaded  at  Broad  Marsh  for  a person  who  wound,  called  "Nap;”  was  paid  by 
him;  earned  4.r.  6rZ.  Threaded  for  10  or  11  machines  belonging  to  Mr.  Johuson,  Clarke, 
Woodhouse,  and  others.  Used  to  get  very  tired  and  was  pleased  when  be  got  away.  His 
brother  was  at  dial  time  about  nine  years  old ; he  is  at  times  very  ill,  and  very  short  of  his  age. 
33  bis 

(Signed)  Richard  x Stinson. 

mark. 


No. 81. — John  Shelton,  13  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write.  Helps  a man  to  work  a machine ; has  done  so  about  two  years. 

40  Works  by  "five  hours  shifts.”  Comes  at  4 a.m.  and  leaves  at  9 a.m.  ; comes  again  at 
1 r.M.  and  leaves  at  6 p.m.  The  times  of  work  are  changed  every  weelc.  The  work 
does  not  try  the  eyes  j it  is  not  hard  work,  only  watching  the  machine ; can  either  sit  or 
stand.  Does  not  catch  cold  from  going  out  of  the  room,  this  is  warm  and  comfortable ; they 
warm  it  as  much  as  they  like.  Tnioks  the  work  agrees  with  his  health. 

45  Is  paid  by  the  adult  whom  he  assists.  Earns  about  8f.  a-week  j is  paid  by  the  piece. 
Gives  his  wages  to  his  father,  who  allows  liim  6rf.  a-week, 

(Signed)  John  Sh  ELTON. 

No.  82. — Thomas  Fletcher^\^  years  old : — 


Reads  and  writes  a little.  Has  been  a threader  one  year  and  a quarter.  Came  this  morning 
bO  between  4 and  5 and  will  leave  at  10  or  11  P-M.  Had  his  breakfast  at  half  past  8 at  the 
factory ; .got  it  whilst  at  work ; went  home  to  dinner  at  half  past  12  aud  came  hack  at  I . 
WOl  have  his  tea  at  the  factory.  Came  yesterday  at  8 a.m.  avid  loft  at  10  p.m.  Does  not 
know  when  he  will  be  wanted  to-morrow.  Yesterday  threaded  for  three  machines,  the  day- 
before  for  two,  to-day  for  five.  It  occupies  two  hours  and  a-half  for  each  machine,  except  one 
55^rticular  sort,  which  requires  only  one  hour.  They  mostly  require  two  hours  and  a-half. 
Usually  threads  17  or  18  in  a week. 

(Signed)  T.  Fletcher. 


Mr.  Sewell’s,  Carrington.  Febmary  25,  1841. 

There  are  27  uudei-  18  years  of  ge. 

No.  82*. — Mr.  Thomas  Robert  Sewell: — Nc,  82'*. 

Has  been  in  the  lace  trade,  as  a proprietor,  since  1816.  Has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
^hject  of  the  late  and  long  hours  which  children  and  young  persons  are  required  to  work, 
himself  made  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  his  factory  in  order  to  obviate  this 
Has  given  directions  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Simkins,  not  to  allow  any  machine  which 
65  comes  off  after  8 p.m.  to  be  threaded  on  the  same  night : by  this  arrangement  no  children 
nmkept,  generally  speaking,  later  than  half-past  10.  There  are  occasional  exceptions,  as 
when  several  machines  come  off  at  the  same  time  and  just  before  8 P.M. ; in  these  instances 
of  the  threaders  and  windere  would  be  kept  till  11  or  12.  By  this  restriction  a con- 
siderable  loss  is  incurred  both  by  the  proprietor  and  the  workmen. 

6 Alegislative  enactment,  preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine,  would 
fiot  interfere  with  witness’s  trade. 
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Lach  Manui'ac- 

TUitG  IN  TUk 
Nottikghau 
District. 


EvWtnoe 
collGctsd  l>y 
R.D-  Graingrr,  R-'i  • . 


Any  restriction  prohibiting  threaders  working  earlier  than  half-past  5 a.m.  and  later  than 
half-past  8 p.M.  would  cause  a serious  injury  in  the  prosent  raocle  of  conducting  the  lace  trad 
The  limitation  of  the  labour  of  children  between  i)  and  13  to  eight  hours  per  diem,  and  of 
the  labour  of  young  pei-sons,  between  13  and  18,  to  T2  hours  a-day,  would  not  cause  anv 
serious  inconvenience,  provided  that  amount  of  labour  coulil  be  taken  at  any  period  when 
required  by  the  state  of  the  machines.  * 

There  is  no  method,  known  to  witness  by  wliich  night  labimr  on  the  part  of  the  threader 
could  be  obviated,  except  that  of  liaving  a complete  double  sot  of  bobbins  and  carriatres  to 
eacli  machine.  To  this  plan  there  are,  according  to  his  belief,  two  objections: — * 

1.  The  increased  expense.  The  average  price  of  each  bobbin  and  its  cavik^e  is  at  this  Ki 
time  5d.  The  number  of  bobbins  required  for  cadi  inadiinc  is  extremely  variable,  depending 
on  the  width  and  gauge : some  narrow  niacliiucs,  six  quarlci-s  wide  Ibr  instance,  with  a coarse 
gauge,  would  only  require  500  or  GOO ; while  others,  wide  aud  line  machines,  up  to  17  quarters 
would  require  about  3,600.  Thus  tho  extra  cost  lor  a double  set  would  be,  in  the  nanow 
Tnacliimi  of  the  widtli  above  stated,  about  12/.,  mul  for  the  wide  machine  as  above,  75/.  U 
There  are,  compaiativcly,  but  few  imviow  nuioliiiics  now  employed,  and  none  are  now  made. 
Wide  machines  arc  goiting  into  universal  us*',  so  lluit  the  latter  sum  would  most,  nearly 
approach  to  the  average.  There  arc  many  propriotor.s  oivning  from  30  to  40  maclimes,  to 
each  of  whom  the  necessity  of  having  them  double  scHed  would,  taking  the  mean  of  the  above 


sums,  cause  an  additional  outlay  of  ciipital  to  the.  amount  of  1,.522/.  lOe.  The  actual  outlay  gf, 
would,  however,  bo  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  general  uso  of  wide  machines.  Such  an 


c.xpendituie  would  ciiuse  grt^ater  iucoiiveuieuce  to  the  Hiuiill  than  to  the  large  proprietor;  but, 
if  the  stale  of  trade  was  bad,  all  would  find  it  a most  serious  charge.  At  this  time  it  would 


be  felt  as  a serious  inconvenience  by  the  trade  in  gcncrul. 

2,  It  results  from  experience  that  two  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages  will  not  work  so  well  25 
as  one : formerly  an  opposite  opinion  prevailed.  If  they  arc  laid  by  as  long  as  they  would  be 
with  the  double  set,  some  change  takes  place  which  prevents  the  bobbin  playing  freely  in  its 


carriage,  and  the  lace  is  consetjuently  made  wllU  more  difficulty  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Witness  has  not  found  tliat  keeping  the  bobbins  and  carriages  in  boxes  and  in  a warm  and 
dry  atmosphere,  entirely  prevents  the  above  change.  gu 

The  machines  arc  under  [tlie  control  of  the  mon ; no  express  directions  have  been  given 
that  the  buys  should  not  clean  the  machinery,  but  frequent  orders  have  been  given  that  it 
should  not  be  cleaned  whilst  in  motion.  Nolwilhslanding  this  order,  the  men  and  boys  will 
occasionally  clean  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  only  accident  within  the  last  three  years 
was  the  “ trapping  ” of  a boy’s  finger : this  did  not  cm  iso  i he  loss  of  the  part.  35 

In  ihe  townsliip  of  Carrington  there  arc  two  Metlioilist  cluipcls,  each  having  a Sunday- 
school,  containing,  one,  116  cfiildven  ; the  other,  180.  Rending  and  writing  are  tauglit.  There 
is  no  church,  but  a national  school  wlinro  divine  sorviro  is  jrerformed  twice  on  Sunday.  In 
this  whool  from  SO  to  100  children  attend.  Jli'lievo.s  t.licro  is  an  oveuiug  acbool  on  Thui-sdays 
for  accounts  at  one  of  Lhc  Methodist  sdiools.  40 

Is  decidedly  of  opinion  1.liat  the  rising  gcueral.iou  should  receive  a sound  and  comprehensive 
religious  and  guiicniloducsifiou.  I’liinks  that  .some  knowlodgo  of  tho  principles  of  mechaaics 
and  clicniistry,  of  natural  liistory,  &c„  would  be  dcsimblu  Ibr  uiechanics  to  possess.  Ihe  best 
educated  men  are  the  best  workmen.  In  all  rcspecls  ihia  is  ]io.sitivoly  the  case.  The  esta- 
blislmieiit  of  schools  of  design  would  bo  of  groat  service  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  43 
\\'ouJtl  be  hajipyif  any  legislative  means  could  bo  clevibcd  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor. 

(Signed)  T.  R.  Sbwell. 

Dear  Sir,  Carr/7}  i>  lou,  Junr  ilfarcA  19/A,  1840. 

In  reply  to  your  queries,  I would  olwcrve,  that  with  respect  to  the  difference 
the  market  value  of  lace  made  from  a double  seUc>d  macliiue  and  that  from  a single  saUed 
one,  there  may  uot  be  any  arising,  solely  from  t!ic  muchiuus  having  a different  number  of 
sets.  NevenUeloss,  it  is  true,  that  Uio  loiiiror  I ho  bobbins  stand  between  tbe  time  of  being 


cleaned  (which  is  when  tli<’y  are  wound),  and  the  liuii!  they  are  put  to  work, tlic  less  freely  will 
they  move  in  the  carriages.  Every  person  of  whom  you  liavc  made  inquiry  on  the  subject 
would  doubtless  at  once  acknowledge  tliis  fad,  and  it  follows  as  a coiisequouce  that  the  lace 


is  less  perfect  under  these  circumsUvnco.s. 

It  is  found  that  the  longer  a man  is  in  making  a piece  of  luce  the  more  imperfect  is  tliat 
• an.l  tU..  l.-l  l.:...  1 ? f>  ‘.t  5...  i i: Tiin  ImbhiuS  arc 


piece;  and  why?  because  the  bobbins  Income  foul  by  long  standing.  The  bobbins  arc 
cleaned  every  time  they  arc  wound,  yoi  it  freqnciitlv  huppens  lhat  they  set  fast  iu  the  car- 
riages while  in  the  machiues,  and  bv  niorclv  nibhiiur  tlu-iu  with  a clean  cloth  tliey  are  made 

A. 1.. . t....  •» 1.  mmbtpas 


to  run  freely ; but  it  cannot  be  dEcovercvl  that  tlu-y  liavc  so  set  fast  until  the  work  in  progress 
is  seen  to  be  defective,  when,  of  course,  u portion  of  the  miscliief  is  done.  , 

You  inquire,  “Are  you  quite  certain  tliat  I he  difliculty  of  the  bobbins  not  ^ 

in  the  carriages  is  always  or  generally  the  result  of  a double  set?”  By  no  m^s.  Dn  tne  m 
contrary,  I know'  that  there  are  a great  variety  of  circumstances  which  will  affect  the 
nieut  of  the  bobbins  in  the  carriages,  but  at  the  sauiB  lime  I liave  shown  that  long  staiidiDg 
is  injurious,  and  to  double  set  a machine  would  bo  woi-se  thou  useless  if  the  bobbins  were  no 
wound  before-haud.  . . _ 

Altliough  I have  said  so  much  about  this  matter,  it  is  not  because  I consider  it  ® 
consequence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  I had  not  expressed  an  opinion  wi 


having  sufficient  reason  for  culurtoiniug  it. 


I lie  age  of  James  Cliff,  the  oldest  man  I have  at  work  in  a machine,  is  52 
is  not  yet  d-.-ructive.  Several  of  niy  best  and  most  eilicient  workmen  are  between  4b 
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years  of  age.  I haye  never  yet  parted  with  a workman  on  account  of  defective  sight. 
S'evertlieless,  I think,  in  general,  at  60  years  old  a man  would  not  be  able  to  see  to  well 
manage  a machine. 

Hoping  the  above  will  satisfy  your  inquiry, 

5 I remain,  dear  Sir,  youvs  respectfully. 

To  R-  D.  Grainger,  Esq.  (Signed)  T.  R.  Sewei.l. 

No.  S3. — February  23,  1841.  Mr.  WiUiam  Shnkins: — 

Has  been  book-keeper,  or  othenvise  employed  10  yearn  at  Mr.  Sewell’s.  There  arc  28 
machines,  of  which  23  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  the  rest  by  hand,  or  standing ; they  prin- 
10  cipiilly  are  used  in  making  plain  net.  Almost  all  the  machines  have  single  sets  of  bobbins 
and  carriages  ; there  are  only  a few  sets  extra. 

There  are  two  sets  of  men.  The  regular  hours  are  from  4 a.  h.  till  12  at  night.  At  present 
they  do  not  work  all  Friday  night,  that  ha.s  been  left  off  about  two  years.  On  Saturday  the 
engine  stops  at  6 p.  M.  Tlie  engine  is  the  joint  property  of  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Seweil,  but 
15  the  firms  are  distinct.  There  are  15  threaders,  all  under  18;  five  winders,  two  of  whom 
are  under  18.  There  also  about  10  boys  under  18  who  mind  tho  machines. 

The  threaders  come  at  4 A.  M.  if  wanted;  they  are  expected  to  thread  for  any  machine 
which  comes  off  before  8 p.  m.,  not  after  that  time,  except  under  particular  circumstances, 
when  half  an  hour  may  be  exceeded.  ^If  witness  is  applied  to,  and  it  is  thr  ee  minutes  past  8,  he 
20  does  not  allow  the  threaders  to  be  kept ; being  here  in  the  evening,  would  know  if  the  boys 
were  kept  beyond  the  proper  time.  It  requires  on  an  average  two  hours  to  thread  for  a 
machine,  three  boys  being  allowed  to  each ; some  require  one  hour,  and  some  three  hotirs, 
but  this  is  very  rare.  In  some  factories  there  are  only  two  boys  to  a machine. 

The  boj-s  get  their  meals  in  the  intervals  of  work,  or  have  them  sent  to  the  factory,  if  they 
•25  happen  to  be  employed  at  the  meal-time ; in  tliis  latter  case  they  are  allowed  to  eat  their 
meaU  without  waiting  till  the  machine  is  got  on. 

Tlie  age  of  the  threaders  varies  from  9 to  15 ; they  do  not  come  younger  than  9. 

The  wages  are  paid  by  the  week,  and  average  3i\  For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  they 
get  If.  or  Ij.  6d. ; but  they  soon  get  up  to  2s.  6d.  if  they  are  at  all  active. 

30  Have  never  known  the  sight  tobe  affected. 

The  bobbins  are  of  the  rotatory  sort,  and  have  not  fine  eyes.  It  requires  no  exertion  to 
thread  them. 

The  winders  are  required  here  at  the  same  time  as  the  threaders ; they  earn  from  9f.  to 
12f.  a-week. 

85  Some  of  the  threaclors  attend  tho  national  day-school,  going  when  the  work  will  allow ; 
sometimes  they  might  have  two  or  three  half  days  for  tliis  purpose  in  the  week,  and  some- 
times not  one.  Does  not  think  the  threatlers  as  a body  are  properly  educated ; nor  ai’o  the 
children  of  many  other  of  the  jjoorer  classes  in  Nottingham.  Thinks  that  if  children  are 
employed  to  thread  at  all  hours  of  the  night  for  machines  which  may  be  at  a distance  from 
40  each  other,  that  such  a system  is  likely  to  lead  to  much  mischief,  both  as  regards  the  effects 
upon  health  and  morals. 

(Signed)  William  Simcins. 
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No.  84. — James  Harvey,  14  years  old : — No.  fl4. 

Can  read  the  Testament;  writes  a little;  went  for  some  little  time  to  a day-school,  and 
45  about  half  a year  to  a Sunday-school ; does  not  go  now ; goes  to  chapel. 

Has  worked  a machine  one  year,  and  before  that  was  a threader  one  year.  Of  the  two 
threading  was  the  easiest ; it  did  not  try  the  eyes,  the  machine  does  so  a little. 

Works  one  week  from  4 k.  m.  till  9 a.  m.  ; comes  again  at  1 p.  m.,  and  works  till  6 p.  m.  ; in 
the  other  week  comes  at  9 a.  m,,  and  works  till  I p.  M. ; comes  again  at  6 p.  m.,  an<l  stays  till 
SO  12;  never  stays  later.  Has  his  meals  sometimes  here,  and  sometimes  at  home,  according  to 
the  hours  of  work.  Finds  that  the  regulations  as  to  work  do  not  interfere  with  his  health  ; 
the  change  eveiy  week  docs  not  disturb  his  rest. 

Two  accidents  happened  about  a year  and  a-half  ago ; two  boys  got  their  fingers  trapped ; 
one  lost  the  and  of  it,  the  other  did  not.  One  of  these  boys  wa.s  cleaning  the  machine,  and 
55  the  other  was  getting  cotton  out  of  a part  of  the  machine.  Sometimes  cleans  the  macliinery, 
but  this  is  the  men’s  business;  does  not  know  that  any  orders  have  been  given  not  to  clean 
the  machinery  whilst  in  motion ; it  is  generally  so  cleaned,  that  is  in  motion. 

Had  day  and  a-half  at  Christmas,  three  days  at  Whitsuntide,  and  day  and  a-half  at 
Goose  Fair. 

60  Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Sewell ; his  father  made  an  agreement  for  him.  Earns  about 
6#.  fid.  a- week ; is  paid  by  the  piece ; his  father  allows  him  3d.  a-week. 

(Signed)  Jambs  Harvey. 


No.  85. — February  27,  1841.  George  Cvagg,  14  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little;  went  a hit  to  a day-school.  Has  been  at  the  New  Methodist 
65  Sunday-school  five  years  ; is  taught  to  read  and  write.  About  a year  and  a half  ago  had  hia 
finger  trapped,  and  lost  a piece  of  the  end  ; has  the  use  of  the  fingers,  and  can  work  quite  as 
Well  os  before  the  accident.  At  the  time  was  cleaning  the  wheels  whilst  in  motion ; it  was  not 
his  business  to  do  this,  it  was  his  master’s,  butthe  men  sometimes  tell  the  boys  to  clean.  The 
Machines  are  generally  cleaned  whilst  in  motion ; never  heard  of  any  order  to  the  contrai’y. 
70  Cleans  the  machinery  at  this  time.  _ 

(Signed)  George  Crags. 
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No. 86. — Frederich  Wid^wson,  12 years  old: — 

Can  read  print ; cannot  write.  Has  gone  to  the  Methodist  school  a year  and  a half-  1$ 
taught  to  read  and  write.  Went  to  a day-scljool  about  half  a year.  Has  been  a threader 
three  years ; has  never  worked  except  here ; when  he  first  came  the  engine  worked  from  4 < m 
till  12 ; it  did  not  go  all  Friday  night  j on  Saturday  stopped  work  at  6 p.m.  They  do  not 
begin  to  thread  for  any  machine  which  comes  off  after  8 p.m..  There  are  three  boys  to  a ^ 
machine,  and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a-haif  to  gel  it  on.  Never  stops  later  than  10  p.m.  ; gene- 
rally  leaves  at  that  time.  Ifthereis  a machine  off  at  night,  comes  about  half-past  4 
Thinks  he  works  about  eight  hours  a day. 

Generally  has  breakfast  at  8;  but  if  occupied  it.  is  cither  sent,  or  he  waits  till  9p.M.in 
Usually  has  dinner  at  liome  about  1,  has  tea  at  half-past  4 ; if  he  stays  till  10,  gets  something 
to  eat. 

The  room  where  they  thread  is  sometimes  crowded  and  " middling  close it  is  hotter  at 
night  than  they  like.  The  room  is  warmed  by  steam.  After  being  in  it  some  lime  he  occa- 
sionally  feels  sick.  ^5 

At  Christmas  had  three  half  days ; half  or  whole  day  at  Easter  and  WTiitsuntide ; three  half 
days  at  Goose  Fair. 

is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Sewell  j his  mother  made  an  agreement  for  him  to  come;  earns 
3f.  6rf.  weekly  wages;  gives  this  to  his  mother,  and  has  or  3<f.  for  himself. 

The  threaders  are  overlooked  by  the  winders  and  Mr.  Sirakins.  They  get  a boxnow  and 20 
then  if  they  neglect  the  work.  Ha.s  never  known  a boy  to  be  seriously  beaten.  work 
tries  the  eyes  a little;  at  night  they  feel  uncomfortable;  is  obliged  to  look  at  the  bobbins. 

his 

(Signed)  Frederick  x Widdowsok. 

mark.  25 

Mr.  TFiUiam  Astill's  Lace  Factory,  Carrington,  near  Nottingham.  February 
24,  1841. — In  this  esUblislmient  the  machines  urc  crowded,  especially  in  one  room. 
There  is  a separate  room  for  the  threaders  and  winders. 

In  an  adjoining  yard,  not  belonging  to  the  factory,  there  are  privies  for  the  males. 
The  females  are  .illowed  to  use  the  privy  in  the  garden.  80 

There  are  10  boys  under  18. 

No.  87.  No.  87. — Mr.  JVilUam  Aatill : — 

Is  the  proprietor  of  33  lace  machines  woriced  by  a steam-engine,  the  property  of  witness. 
Plain  net,  q^uillings,  and  fancy  net  are  manufactured. 

Resided  m France  from  1824  to  1820,  and  had  a lace  establishment  at  Calais.  Knows  35 
the  manner  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  Franco.  From  his  experience  is  of  opinion 
that  ii'  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  in  tlic  lace  trado  were  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Acl;,  that  it  would  give  so  great  an  advantage  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  as  seriously  to  injure  the  JinglisU.  Thinks  that  foreigners  would,  if 
sucli  a change  look  place,  immediately  work  longer  hours,  and  so  Interfere  with  the  demand  40 
for  English  goods.  The  articles  in  which  the  English  manufacturer  can  best  compete  with 
the  foreigners,  are  plain  nets  and  plain  quillings;  and  lliia  arises  from  the  use  of  power  instead 
of  hand.  The  restriction  of  labour  would  be  lilcoly  to  interfere  more  with  the  plain  net  fabric 
than  the  fancy  laco,  because  the  former  article  has  rcauhed  the  lowest  price  which  will  allow 
the  workmen  to  live,  llie  average  wages  at  this  time  in  the  plain  net  trade,  for  a man  and  a 45 
boy,  each  of  whom  works  in  slrifts  10  hours  u-day  exclusive  of  mejils,  are  22j.  a-week,  being 
about  14j.  lor  the  man  and  8i\  for  the  boy.  If  boys  between  13  and  18  were  not  allowed  to 
work  moi-e  than  12  houra  a-day,  two  sets  of  threaders  would  be  required,  and  this  woidd 
necessarily  lead  either  to  the  reduction  of  the  threader’s  wages,  or  to  an  increase  of  cost  to  the 
manufacturer.  As  regards  boys  between  9 and  13,  if  they  iverc  only  allowed  to  work  eight  50 
hours,  three  sets  would  be  required  to  work  the  20  horn's.  The  greater  number  of  threaders 
are  under  13.  la  Nolliugham,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  present  employment  and 
wages  of  threaders  help  very  malerimly  to  mainlaiti  many  families,  wlio  without  this  resource 
would  want  bread.  There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  laco  trade,  that  although  the  threaders  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  time  between  4 A.M.  and  12  at  night,  yet  tliey  only  actually  work  5s 
about  8 or  9 hours,  so  that  if  there  were  two  sets  above  13  years  oi'  age,  eacli  would 
hours  or  four  hours  and  a-half,  whilst  those  under  13  years  working  in  three  sets,  would 
actually  employed  not  more  than  two  hours  aud  a-half  or  three  horn's  per  diem. 

Thinks  that  the  machines  would  not  work  so  well  with  double  sets  of  carriages,  becau^  i u 
found  by  experience  that  if  they  lay  by  for  a day  they  get  damp,  so  that  the  bobbins  mUnot  6i» 
play  freely.  If  the  carriages  and  bobbins  are  left  out  of  tlio  machine  threaded  from  &turday 
till  Monday,  tliey  do  not  work  so  well  for  three  or  four  houre  when  put  in.  Thinks  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  moisture  communicated  to  the  carria«^o  by  the  hand  in  threading. 

At  present  the  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  12 ; in  general  work  all  night  on  Fi-iday,  bewu* 
they  leave  off  at  6 p.m.  on  Saturday.  If  it  were  not  for  the  foreign  competition,  is  of  ^ 
that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  work  shorter  lioui-s ; but  with  the  increasi^  forei^ 
manufacture  this  would  Ije  impossible.  If  the  hours  were  shortened  in  England,  tliey  wo 
immediately  work  extra  hours  in  France  and  Germany.  The  trade  on  the  Continent  m rajumy 
increasing,  aud  workmen  are  going  weekly  from  this  neighbourhood  to  France  and  Gcrm^ 

F rom  thb  factory  all  the  foremen,  except  the  present  one,  have  gone  to  the  Continent,  an  ^ 
some  of  the  best  mechanics. 
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If  praclicable,  is  most  anxious  that  the  children  and  young  persons  should  have  shorter  Lacb  MAWur^c- 
hoursofwork.  tureinthb' 

(Signed)  William  Astill. 

No.  iS.— Henry  Day,  1 1 years  old 

5 Can  read  a little;  can’t  write;  goes  to  Sunday-school.  Has  been  a threader  two  years.  collected  by 
Came  yesterday  at.  6 a.m..  and  left  at  10  i*.m.  Had  a good  bit  of  play;  about  three  hours.  ^■^•Gr«>^er,Esq. 
Came  this  morning  at  hall-past  6 a.m.,  will  leave  at  6 p.ii.,  because  it  is  Saturday. 

Earns  3f.  6rf.  weekly  wages. 

The  work  does  not  try  the  eyes.  Has  good  health. 

10  If  they  neglect  their  work  they  get  a box;  very  seldom.  Never  knew  a boy  seriouslv 
beaten. 

No.  89. — John  Lee,  1 1 years  old : — No.  89. 

Can  read  a little  and  write.  Goes  to  Sunday-school.  Has  been  a threader  a year  and  a- 
hair.  Never  comes  before  5 a.m.,  and  stops  occasionally  till  half-past  9 or  10  p.  m.  . Genc- 
l3  rally  has  sufBcient  time  for  meals ; is  sometimes,  not  often,  hurried . 

Iwnis  2j.  6cf. 

Work  agrees  with  eyes ; has  good  health. 

No.  90. — Thomas  Dale,  9 years  old ; — No.  90. 

Canuolread;  goes  to  Sunday-school;  is  learning  to  read.  Has  been  a threader  one  year. 

20  Comes  about  6 A.M.,  sometimes  at  5 a.m.'  Stops  sometimes  till  10  p.m.  ; generally  leaves  at 
9 or  earlier.  Never  works  all  night. 

Has  enough  time  for  meals. 

Earns  2j.  a-week. 

His  eyes  ache  sometimes ; has  good  health. 


25  Mr.  Tihhett’s  Lace  Factory,  Carrington.  February  25,  1841. 

No. 91. — Mr.  Francis  Newton: — No.si. 

Is  manager.  There  are  eight  msichinos  all  worked  by  hand.  There  arc  two  threaders,  both 
Tinder  13;  and  one  winder,  who  is  above  18. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  Id  at  night.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  who  work 
30  by  five  houre  shifts.”  The  threaders  are  expected  to  come  whenever  a machine  comes  off, 
except  that  they  do  not  thread  for  any  which  come  off  after  10  p.m.  It  occupies  two  hours  to 
thread  for  a machine,  there  being  now  only  two  boys. 

(Signed)  Fr.\ncis  Newton. 

No.  92. — TFilliam  Cass,  9 yeai’s  old : — 

S5  Can  read ; cannot  write.  Has  been  a threader  nearly  two  years.  Came  yesterday  about 
AM. ; and  left  off  about  the  middle  of  day.  Came  this  morning  about  8^  a.m.,  and  will 
leave  about  3 p.m.  The  work  agrees  with  his  health  and  eyes. 

No.  93. — Joseph  TFilson,  11  yeai-s  old: — 

Can  read;  cannot  write.  Has  been  a threader  nearly  four  years.  Comes  at  any  time;  has 
40bcen  here  at  4 a.m.,  but  this  is  not  usual.  Sometimes  stops  till  9,  10,  rarely  later.  The 
work  agrees  with  his  health  and  eyes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Burton’s  Lace  Faciorp,  Sherwood,  near  Nottingham.  Febiiiary 
27, 1841. — Tins  is  a large  factory,  newly  erected,  standing  by  itself,  in  a beautiful 
country  called  Cavendish  Vale.  The  machine-rooms  are  spacious  and  lofty,  with 
« two  rows  of  windows,  opposite  to  each  other.  The  temperature  is  agreeable,  and 
tile  buildings  are  in  all  respects  excellent. 

There  are  two  privies  adjoining  each  other,  but  distinct ; one  for  the  males,  the 
other  for  the  females ; being  placed  in  the  yard,  and  not  in  the  factory,  which  is  so 
often  the  case,  there  is  no  unpleasant  smell  in  the  work-rooms. 

30  One  of  the  machine-men  is  short-sighted,  and  wears  spectacles.  He  began  to 
fflind  a narrow  machine  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 

There  are  in  all  14  cliildren  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

No.  94. — Mr.  Samuel  Burton : — 

h the  proprietor  of  the  lace  factory  at  Cavendish  Vale.  The  number  of  machines  at 
M|^rkis27,  all  propelled  by  steam-power.  The  engine  is  tlie  property  of  witness.  The 
oours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  12,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they  leave  off  at  6 p.m.  They  do 
work  all  Friday  night.  No  machine  coming  off  after  8 p.m.  is  allowed  to  bo  threaded 
'hat  night,  consequently  the  latest  dme  the  threaders  stay  is  till  10  p.m.  They  rarely  come 
pearly  a.s  4 a.m.,  usually  at  5 or  6.  I’here  are  no  regular  relays  of  threaders  or  winders. 

I'Wfe  ave  two  aets  of  men  to  work  the  machines.  The  threaders  do  not  actually  work  more 
^dght  hours  per  diem  on  an  average. 

lamks  the  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  if  applied  equally  to  all  machines,  wUe- 


No.  92. 


Nc,  93, 
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ther  propelled  ty  steam  or  liand,  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  lace  trade  T 
the  threading  department  such  restriction  would  cause  in  this  establishment  a loss  of  three 
houre  per  diem. 

Has  tried  the  system  of  double  bobbins  and  carriages,  and  finds  that  it  does  not  answer 
Witness  does  not  object  to  the  expense,  because  if  the  work  was  equally  good,  he  would  • 
os  much  as  the  outlay  would  cost;  such  a plan  would  even  be  a gam.  His  objection  is  thS  ’ 
the  quality  of  the  work  cannot  be  made  so  good ; _ that  is,  with  the  » double  locker  rertatow 
machine.”  Has  found  that  the  double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  can  be  in  the  Lever 
machines,  as  well  as  the  single ; has  had  considerable  experience  of  this  fact ; the  wort  a 
produced  is  as  good  as  with  the  single  set;  the  expense  is  decidedly  no  objectioa  with  the?- 
Levera  machine  ; the  double  set  could  be  worked  with  advantage.  Tlie  general  adoption  of  the 
double  set  would  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  night-work  on  the  part  of  children  as 
threadei-s;  they  might  work  as  regularly  as  in  any  other  trade. 

There  are  employed  under  18  years  of  age  11  children  and  young  persons.  There  ij  no 
school  provided  for  their  instruction.  There  are,  unconnected  with  the  factory,  some  schools  15 
at  Carrington,  half  a mile  distant;  many  of  tlio  children  attend  these  on  the  Sunday. 

The  well-informed  and  eclucatc<l  workman  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate.  "There  is  no  comparison  asto  the  pleasantness  with  which  the  work  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  former  as  contrastotl  with  the  latter.”  They  are  more  respectful  in  their  behariour 
and  willing  to  conform  to  any  change  proposed  to  them  which  is  reasonable ; they  are  ranch* 
more  interested  in  the  master’s  welfare  than  the  opposite  class,  and  much  move  careful  of  it 
From  past  experience  has  no  ground  to  suppose  that  if  all  mechanics  were  well  educated,  not 
merely  in  reading  and  writing,  hut  in  more  general  knowledge,  that  they  would  become  dt 
conteoled  and  dissatisfied ; his  impression  is  decidedly  opposite  to  this. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Bukton.  25 

Ko.9S.  No.  95. — William  Barrow,  15  years  old: — 

Can’t  read  or  write.  Never  has  been  at  school  since  he  began  to  work.  Does  not  (^o  to  a 
Sunday-school  because  he  has  not  proper  clothes;  would  like  to  go  and  learn  to  read  and 
write  if  he  could.  Used  to  live  at  llyson  Green,  and  then  went  occasionally  to  the  Baptist 
chapel  there ; has  not  been  to  chape!  since  he  has  been  at  Carrington.  Hyson  Green  is  about 
a mile  from  Carrington.  Can’t  say  his  prayers. 

Has  been  a threader  since  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  Was  formerly  employed  ai 
Mr.  Houghton’s,  Hyson  Green ; he  and  his  brother  had  eleven  machines,  ^1  worked  by 
hand ; only  a part,  five,  six,  or  seven  were  in  use.  Witness  and  his  brother  were  the  threaders; 
and  there  tvus  a young  woman,  a winder,  who  also  helped.  The  machines  were  sometirnes  3» 
double  handed,  sometiimis  single.  There  were  uo  regular  hour.s,  tlie  men  worked  when  they 
liked.  At  tlie  lat  ter  end  of  t he  weelt  tiiey  gouerally  worlied  all  night ; in  the  beginning  of  the 
week  they  used  to  give  over  at  11  and  12  at  night,  and  begin  at  4 or  0 a.m. 

It  was  considered  that  no  macliinoH  woro  to  bo  llircuded  which  canic  off  after  10  p.  M.,  but 
it  olten  Iiappcneil  that  they  threaded  machines  which  emne  oil'  later.  It  required  tffohourslf 
to  thread  a machine.  They  used  to  be  called  up  at  4,  5,  or  G A.  M.  two  or  three  times  in  a 
week,  or  jierhaps  twice  used  to  work  till  12  and  1 in  tho  morning ; on  these  occasions,  if  there 
were  any  machint's  off,  used  lo  bo  ctillcd  again  at  G,  or  7 A.  M.  Used  to  be  going  back- 
wai-ds  and  forwards  to  the  shop  at  almost,  all  hours.  "The  work  didn't  suit  him  by  a gi^ 
deal.”  Used  to  be  sleepy  and  tired.  Was  never  beaten,  but  if  he  went  to  sleep,  whkbtj 
seldom  liappened,  because  he  tried  to  keep  awake  as  well  as  he  could,  he  was  shaken  to  rouse 
him  up. 

After  this  worked  at  Mr,  Lee’s,  Carrington,  who  had  four  machines  worked  by 
There  were  witness,  a little  girl,  12  years  old,  and  a young  woman  to  thread.  Did  not  bfju 
to  thread  after  10  p.  m.  If  the  machines  were  off  came  at  4 and  5 a.  M.  Lived  then  at ?• 
Hyson  Green,  about  one  mile  from  tho  shop.  Was  up  curlier  and  later  because  of 
distance.  Used  to  have  his  meals  either  at  tho  shop  or  at  home.  Was  never  kept  allnistit? 
not  later  than  1 in  the  morning.  Used  to  be  very  lirocl.  , . 

At  Mr.  Burton’s  no  machiues  are  threaded  which  come  off  after  8 p.  m.  If  fo®  macnmtf  _ 
are  off  they  are  called  mostly  at  5 A.  m.  ; sometimes  at  4.  Came  yesterday  at  5 a.m.  a ” 
left  at  quarter  past  10  p.  M.  Had  a good  many  hours  play.  Came  this  morning  at  9 ^ 

expects  to  leave  at  8 p.  m.  Has  no  regular  time  for  meals  ; gets  them  when  the  work  is 
Sometimes  they  have  them  at  the  factory.  . ..j 

No  accidents  have  happened  since  he  has  been  here,  a little  before  Christmas, 
clean  the  machinery. 

Had  two  days  at  Christmas.  , au 

Js  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Burton.  His  father  made  an  agreement.  Earns  4s.  to  J ' 
a-week,  which  he  gives  to  his  father,  who  allows  him  3d.  or  6d.  a-week. 

At  Mr.  Houghton’s  and  Mr.  Lee’s  the  w'ork  tried  his  eyes;  they  were  weak  ajci  ™ 
at  mght.  Had  several  times  a mist  before  them ; saw  little  specks.  Sinw  ® , ther 
Mr.  Burton’s  liis  eyes  do  not  trouble  him ; this  is  tho  best  place  he  has  had.  VVou 
work  at  a factory  than  at  hand-machines,  because  the  hours  and  work  are  easiei-- 
known  any  boy  lo  be  beaten. 

Has  very  seldom  any  time  when  he  could  go  to  school.  ^ 

(Signed) 


Lacb  Manotac- 

XUnB  IN  THE 

' Nottinsham 
Distbict- 

Svidence 
cohected  by 
ifJ3.GVaiM§er,Esq. 

No.  94. 
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No.  96.— TAowiai-  Spence,  10  years  old : — 

Cun  read  the  Testameut ; can’t  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school  at  Sherwood  j b taught 
to  read  and  say  his  prayers.  Sometimes  goes  to  the  national  school  at  Carrington  to  Divine 


Lace  MANorac*, 

TTJItE  IN  TBS 

Nottiwobak' 

District. 


5 ’ Has  been  a threader  two  years ; has  never  worked  anywhere  but  here.  Comes  sometimes  c^e*^d°bv 
at  4,  sometimes  5,  and  never  later  than  6 a.  k.,  if  a piece  is  off  the  night  before.  Sometimes  R.D.Qrainger,Ka(i. 

stops  till  half-past  10  and  11  p.  m.  They  don’t  begin  to  thread  any  machine  later  than  8 

P.M.  Came  yesterday  about  half-past  A.  M.  and  left  at  half-past  10  p.  M.  Had  a good  No.  96. 
deal  of  time  for  play  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Came  this  morning  about  half-past  8,  expects 
10  to  leave  at  6 p.  m.  Had  his  breakfast  at  quarter  past  8,  will  have  his  dinner  at  half-past  12, 
and  tea  about  6.  His  meals  are  often  sent  to  the  factory. 

Had  two  days  at  Christmas,  one  day  at  Easter,  two  days  at  Goose  Pair.  Has  no  other 
holidays. 

Is  paid  and  hired  by  Mr.  Burton.  His  mother  made  an  agreement.  Eai-ns  4s.  to  4j.4Jd,; 

J5  ^ves  this  to  his  mother  and  has  2d.  for  himself.  His  father  is  a gardener ; he  is  sometimes, 
not  often,  out  of  work,  Has  six  brathci-s  and  sisters ; three  older  and  three  younger  than 
himself;  the  former  three  go  to  work,  but  none  of  the  latter. 

Has  never  been  beaten,  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  beat  them. 

Sometimes  gets  sleepy  ; would  like  to  work  in  the  day  and  sleep  at  night.  Would  like 
20  to  go  to  a school  in  the  evening  and  leam  to  read  and  write. 

The  work  sometimes  tires  his  eyes  ; they  smart ; sometimes  they  are  dazzled  by  the  brass 
bobbins ; it  is  worst  at  night.  Has  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  x Spekce. 

25  mark. 


No.  97. — Sarah  Hollis,  18  years  old : — No.  97. 

Can  read  the  Testament ; can’t  write.  Went  to  a Sunday-school,  in  all  four  or  five 
years.  Was  taught  to  read,  spell,  and  write ; " can’t  write  her  name  fit  to  be  seen.”  Goes 
sometimes  to  chapel  at  Nottingham.  Has  been  a winder  since  she  was  11.  Has  wound 
90  brass  and  wooden  bobbins ; Levers’  brass  bobbins  tried  her  eyes  very  much  ; had  weak  eyes 
before  she  began  to  work.  The  wooden  bobbins  don’t  strain  the  eyes,  and  therefore  she  took 
to  them.  When  the  bobbins  are  turned  by  steam,  as  here,  it  is  easy  work,  except  that  the 
standing  is  fatiguing.  Her  legs  ache  at  night,  but  they  do  not  swell. 

The  wooden  bobbin  winders  work  as  they  like ; there  is  no  set  time.  Generally  comes  at 
95  7 or  half-past  6,  and  leaves  at  6 or  halt-past  6 p.  m-  Sometimes  has  had  bi-eakfast  before  she 
comes,  and  sometimes  it  is  bi'ought  to  her.  Goes  home  for  dinner,  and  has  one  hour,  more 
or  less.  Has  no  tea  time.  At  these  hours  earns  from  5s.  to  8.?.  a-week.  There  are  some 
here  who  can  cam  more  than  this. 

At  Christmas  there  were  two  and  a half  days;  at  Whitsuntide,  two  days;  none  at  Easter; 

40  vras  not  here  at  Goose  Fair. 

Has  good  health,  and  thinks  the  work  agrees  with  her. 

Would  very  much  like  to  go  to  an  evening  school  to  learn  to  write,  &c.,  if  there  were  one 
convenient.  Could  affoixl  to  pay  a small  sum  for  this  purpese.  Finds  the  loss  now  of  not 
being  able  to  read  well  and  write. 

45  ber 

(Signed)  Sahah  x Hollis. 

mark. 


No.  98. — j^nn  Cliffy  17  years  old : — No.  98. 

Can  read,  and  writes  a little.  Goes  to  Lea-side  Sunday-school ; is  taught  reading  and 
SOwriling.  Has  been  learning  to  write  in  all  four  years,  ou  Sundays.  Went  for  a short  time  to 
the  Carrington  evening  school,  only  for  a fortnight,  because  the  work  prevented  her  con- 
tinuing. Should  like  to  go  very  much  to  an  evening  school,  if  she  could  spare  time.  Could 
afford  to  pay  a small  sum  weekly  for  this  pui'pose.  Would  like  to  leam  to  wnte,  because  it 
niight  do  her  good  at  some  future  day.”  Has  known  a great  many  young  women  who  have 
55  got  on  well  in  life  by  being  able  to  write.  Thinks  the  general  wish  of  young  persons  to  write 
well  is  that  they  might  get  on  better  in  life ; not  because  they  wish  to  write  letters. 

Has  wound  bi-ass  bobbins  three  years ; and  before  that  for  one  year  and  a half  wound 
cotton  on  wooden  bobbins  ; began  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  as  a threader ; was  a threader 
in  Mr.  Sewell’s  factory,  Carrington.  The  engine  went  20  hours,  and  on  Friday  all  night. 

W^Tien  she  first  began  they  used  to  thread  the  machines  which  came  off  as  late  as  10  and  11 
P-  M.,  so  that  sometimes  she  was  kept  till  12  and  2 in  the  morning ; this  did  not  often 
liappen.  Very  often  was  called  at  4 A.  M.  ‘'They  generally  reckoned  4 o’clock  if  the 
machine  was  off  at  night.”  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  has  got  up  at  4 a.  m.,  and  has  not  gone 
to  bed  before  12,  1 and  2 in  the  morning.  The  work  of  threading  is  very  irregular ; it  tried 
65  her  eyes  and  made  one  weak- 

At  Mr.  S.  Burton’s,  if  the  machinos  are  off  at  night,  comes  at  4 or  5 a.  m.  j does  not  begin 
to  wind  for  any  machine  which  comes  oft"  after  8 p.  M.  It  takes  two  hours  to  wind  for  a 
machine.  Has  heard  of  young  women  going  at  all  hours  to  wind  for  machines  worked  by 
Jand.  Those  who  thread  and  wind  for  machines  worked  by  hand  are  more  liable  to  late 
hottrs  and  hard  work  than  those  who  are  employed  in  factories. 

Has  her  meals  when  the  work  will  allow ; is  sometimes  hurried,  sometimes  not.  There 
nave  been  no  accidents  since  witness  has  been  here. 

£2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lace  Majtufac* 

7CEE  IN  THE 
NniTINOHAU 
District. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
SJ3.  Graxnger.'E, 


Earns  from  8.y.  to  IOj.  Qd.  a-weck ; lives  with  her  father  and  mother ; the  former  wo  I- 
machine,  the  latter  takes  in  a little  washing.  Has  tivo  brothers  and  one  sister  5 one  bro^^ 
is  younger,  tire  others  older;  they  all  go  to  work  and  live  at  home.  Pat's  a certain  sum^*^ 
board  and  lodging,  and  could,  if  she  liked,  support  herself  and  leave  home.  Has  earn”!  - 
enough  to  keep  her  tliree  years.  ® 

The  bobbins  here  being  turned  by  machinery,  and  a.-*  witness  can  sit,  the  work  is  easy  and 
■ does  not  try  the  eyes.  It  is  hard  work  to  wind  by  hand. 

(Signed)  Akn  Cupp. 


Messrs.  Biddle  and  BirJdns  Lace  Factory^  New  Basford,  nectr  Nottino-Jiipn 
March  2,  1841.— This  is  a well-maimgod  tUctory.  Tlie  room  for  threading  andl 
mnding  is  distinct  from  tlic  machine-rooms  where  the  men  work. 

The  privies  are  kept  distinct  for.  the  Jimles  and  females. 

There  are  six  threaders  and  one  winder  under  IS  years  of  age. 


No.  99. — Mr.  Birkin  • — 


Isapartnerin  the  firm.  The  number  of  machines  is  thirty-two,  12  of  which  are  propelled  bv  15 
steanv  and  20  by  liancl ; the  produce  is  alt  fancy  lace  ; tho  engine  goes  from  4 a.m.  till  12  at 
niglu;  they  do  not  work  all  Friday  night;  on  Saturday  leave  off  at  9 P.ir.  'Ihe  threaders 


and  windera  are  divided  partially  into  two  sets  ; if  one  set  works  late  at  night,  the  other  comes 
in  the  morning  early ; all  are  expected  to  he  within  call  from  7 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  No  machines 


coming  off  after  10  p.m.  are  threaded  that  night ; the  threaders  are  not  required  after  11  p.u.,  20 
and  not  so  late  as  that  more  than  twice  a-week ; does  not  require  the  threaders  to  be  here 
before  5 a.m.  ; the  actual  time  of  work  is  about  seven  hours.  None  of  the  machines  are 
worked  by  young  persons  under  18  ; the  machine  men  work  in  two  sets. 

Tliinks  that  machines  with  a double  set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  produce  work  as  good  as 
that  made  by  single  setted  machines;  in  power  machines  an  advantage  is  gtuaed  by  tbejs 
double  set;  there  being  more  time  to  adjust  the  springs  ; in  the  hand-machines  there  is  no 
gain. 

The  prevention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  years  would  not  interfere  with  thar 
bumness.  With  their  present  regulations  it  would  be  a slight  disadvantage  if  children  and 
young  persons,  up  to  18  yeare,  were  not  allowetl  to  work  earlier  than  half-past  5,  or  later  tben  30 
half-past  8 P.M.  If  an  enactment  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  working  of  all  machines, 
does  not  think  it  would  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to  their  trade.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  include  all  machines,  as  a matter  of  justice,  whether  working  in  numbers  or  singly.  If 
such  an  equitable  measure  were  adoptcil  witness  would  be  glad  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  and  young  pei-sous.  35 

(Signed)  Richard  Birkin. 

No.  100. — George  Htckin,  14  yeai'S  old : — 

Can  read  the  Bible;  caji  write.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school,  New  Basford,  and  to 
the  evening  school  once  a-wcek,  where  writing  and  accounts  are  taught.  Has  been  a threader 
four  or  five  yearn;  very  seldom  comes  before  5A.ff. ; came  last  week  four  times  at  5 a.m.;  40 
generally  leaves  off  at.  7 or  8 p.m.  ; sometimes,  but  not  often,  stops  till  9 or  10  p.m.  The 
work  agrees  well  with  his  eyes  and  health, 

(Signed)  Georob  Hickin. 

No.  101. — William  Gunn,  13  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  the  Sunday  and  night  school.  Has  threaded  three  years ; 43 
generally  comes  at  7 a.m.,  sometimes  5 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past  7 or  9 P.M. ; the  latest 
lime  is  halt-past  10  p.m,,  the  earliest  5 a.m. 

Earns  2j.  6d.  a-week.  Lives  with  his  father,  and  gives  him  the  wages.  Has  good  health ; 
the  work  does  not  try  the  eyes.  No  accident  has  ha[)pcued  since  he  has  been  here.  Has 
never  known  any  boy  to  be  seriously  beaten. 

(Signed)  William  Gonn. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lace  Factory,  New  Ba.'tford.  March  2, 

Besides  the  common  worlc,  mending  of  lace  is  carried  on  at  the  factory.  Tue 
machine-rooms  are  sufficiently  spacious.  There  is  a separate  room  for  the  thread- 
ing and  winding.  The  mending-room  is  crowded;  there  are  ventilators  and  lour 5S 
windows ; but  the  room  is  very  close. 

There  are  9 threaders  and  20  menders  under  18  years  of  age. 


No.  102. — Mr.  John  Sisling: — 

Is  manager  of  the  factory.  The  number  of  machines  is  22  by  steam  power, 
hand;  plain  and  fancy  lace  arc  made.  The  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  till  12;  if  time  is 
any  accident  to  the  machinery,  it  is  made  up;  they  ilo  not  work  all  Friday  night,  M 
Saturday  leave  off  a;  9 p.m.;  no  machine  is  begun  to  be  threaded  which  comes  ott 
9 P.M.  or  8 P.M.  on  Saturday ; it  occupies  two  hours  and  a half  to  thread  for  a mac  ne, 
lesa  . 65 

'The  work  U better  made  by  doublc-sefted  machines  than  by  the  single-sette^ 

Tt  would  not  interfere  with  the  business  if  no  children  under  nine  were  allowed,  to 
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The  limitation  for  children  and  young  persons  up  to  IS  years  of  age,  ^vol•king between  half- 
pst  5 A.M.  aiul  half-past  8 p.m.,  would  seriously  interfere  with  their  business,  because  it  has 
Ijeen  their  custom  to  place  lads  of  15orl6yeai-a  old,  and  who  have  conducted  Uicmsclves 
well  as  threaders,  to  work  the  macliines,  which  could  not  be  done  under  the  proposed  regula- 
’}  lion.  R would  also  inconvenience  them  if  threaders  could  not  work  later  than  half-past  8. 

(Signed)  JoHK  Sxsli.vo. 

Xo.  103. — George  Hammond,  14  years  old  : — 

Can’t  read  or  write.  Has  been  a threader  seven  years  and  a half.  Is  called  at  4 a.m. 
when  he  is  wantetl ; was  called  at  4 three  times  last  week  ; comes  sometimes  at  8 a.m.  ; does 
not  begin  any  machine  which  comes  off  after  9 p.m.  ; it  takes  about  one  hour  and  a half  to 
10  tliread  a machine.  Gets  his  meals  ia  (he  intervals  of  working  j has  them  sent  to  the  factory. 

Earns  from  5s.  6d.  to  6j.  ; gives  his  father  the  wages;  gets  6d.  for  himself. 

Has  good  sight  and  health  ; the  work  does  not  try  the  eyes. 

his 

(Signed)  George  x Hammond. 

Ia . mark. 

No.  104. — George  Dunn,  11  years  old  : — 

Can  read;  can't  write ; goes  to  Sunday-school.  Came  last,  week  four  times  at  4 a.m.; 
generally  leaves  between  9 and  10  p.u.;  often  plays  about  in  the  day  time. 

Earns  4s.  Cid.  a-week. 

30  Has  good  health  and  sight. 

his 

Geoboe  X Dunk. 
mark. 

No.  105. — Sarah  Crofts,  13  years  old : — 

25  Can  read;  writes  a little ; goes  to  the  Sunday-school.  Has  been  a mender  three  years ; 
the  work  tries  the  eyes;  they  ache  very  much;  is  rather  short-sighted;  has  pretty  good 
health  ; the  workroom  is  close  and  confined  and  hot ; is  very  subject  to  cold. 

Comes  at  8 a.m.  and  stays  till  8 p,m.  ; has  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea; 
has  her  meals  at  home. 

30  Earns  3j.  a-week ; gives  her  wages  to  her  mother ; has  nothing  for  herself 

(Signed)  Sabah  Crofts. 

No.  106. — Emma  Dunn,  7 years  old ; — 

Heads  a little;  does  not  go  to  the  Sunday-school.  Has  been  a mender  nearly  one  year. 

Her  eyes  don’t  trouble  her ; has  good  health. 

So  Comes  at  8 a.m.  and  leaves  at  8 P.M.  j has  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Earns  If.  3rf.  a-week. 

Messrs.  Mali's  Lace  Factory,  New  Lenten.  March  3,  1841. — At  this  esta- 
blishment there  are  several  distinct  proprietors  of  machines,  who  rent  a part  of  the 
premises  and  engine  power.  One  of  tlie  rooms,  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
40  m the  occupation  of  Mr.  Towell,  is  lighted  liy  common  oil -lamps,  without  glasses ; 
these  cause  so  much  smoke,  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  room  is  covered  with 
soot  and  black.  Great  complaints  were  made  by  several  persons  working  in  the 
rooms  above  of  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  smoke. 

The  privies  are  so  insufficient  that  the  females,  according  to  the  statement  of  one 
<3  of  the  overlookers,  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbours. 

This  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  au  ill-managed  establishment. 

No,  107. — Henry  Dodsley  : — No.  lO". 

Is  manager  for  Messre.  Hall.  There  are  31  macliines,  all  propellerl  by  steam  ; of  which 
aumber  28  are  at  work.  Plain  bobbin-net  is  made.  The  houm  of  work  are  from  6 a.m.  to 
SoSp.m.,  all  the  year  round;  on  Saturday  they  leave  off  at  4 P.M.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  are  allowed.  The  meals  are  not  taken  on  (he 
premises. 

A part  of  the  premises  are  let  off  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  who  has  four  machines ; Messrs. 

Gray  and  Brown,  four  machines;  Messi-s.  Hill,  16  macliines;-  and  Messrs.  Towell,  26 
SSroaebines. 

The  lace  is  a.s  good  made  by  double-setted  as  by  single-selted  machines. 

It  Would  not  interfere  with  the.  efficiency  of  (heir  business  if  children  under  nine  years  of 
^vre  not  allowed  to  work. 

The  limitation  of  the  labour  of  children  between  9 and  13  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a-day, 

Goto  be  taken  between  half-past  5 a.m.  and  half-past  8 P.M.,  would  on  some  occasions  prove  a 
ttiious  inconvenience.  Sucii  an  alteration  would  principally  affect  the  tlireaders.  The  wag^ 
threaders  form  the  least  eKpcnMve  part  of  the  lace  manufacture.  Such  an  alteration  in 
this  factory  would  cause  an  increase  of  about  6d.  in  a piece  of  plain  not,  the  value  of  which 
..  from  30j.  to  45, r.  The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  between  13  and  IS  to 
”12  hours  a-day,  between  half-past  5 a.m.  and  half-past  8 p.m..  would  not  interfere  with  their 

tisines*.  It  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  i)roprietors  of  macliines  propelled  by  steam, 
not  machines  worked  by  baud  included  under  any  Act  of  Parlianieut  which  may  be 
hereafter  passed.  ^ 

(Signed)  Herrt  Dodsley. 


Lack  Mawupac- 

TUBE  IN  TKS 
Nottinchak 
District. 

Evidence 
O'dlected  by 
if.il.  Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  103. 


No.  104, 


No.  105. 


No.  106. 
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Lack  Makvfac- 
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District. 


No.  108. — John,  Stathan,  10  years  old : — 

Can  read ; can't  write has  been  at  the  Methodist  Sunday-school,  Lenton.  about  one  vear 
has  been  a threader  about  one  year  and  a half ; ffcnerally  comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  S.! 
times  at  8 and  sometimes  at  9 p.m.  ; has  not  much  time  to  play  j is  generally  at  work. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea ; has  his  meals  at  5 


breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea ; has  his  meals 

H.D.QrcdnseT,'S>9a.  home.  -i  . n 

— Earns  2s.  9d.  weekly  wa^cs.  Is  paid  hy  Messrs.  Hall. 

No.  108.  The  work  is  not  "dree;”  it  does  not  affect  the  sight.  Has  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  John  x Statbu,-. 

mark. 


No.  109. — George  Brook,  13  yeai-s  old:— 


Can  read  an  cosy  lesson;  can’t  write;  has  been  at,  a Sunday-school  three  months;  has 
been  a threader  one  year;  before  that,  was  a lace-runner  three  months;  the  latter  was  the 

most  "dree.”  u 

__.i  1 ec  Q K..ir  o - . . , - '■* 


Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 or  half-past  8 p.m.  ; never  comes  earlier  than  6,  not  ' 
stays  later  than  9.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  fop  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea. 


Earns  2i.  9d.  a-week. 

Holidays,  tlirec  days  at  Christmas,  three  days  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Groosc  Fair. 
The  work  agrees  with  his  eyes  ; has  good  health.  ' gj 

his 

(Signed)  George  x Beooi. 

mark. 

No.  1 10. — Emma  Langham,  21  years  old : — 

Has  been  a wimler  of  brass  bobbins  since  she  was  11  years  old.  The  machine  is  worked  by  25 
hand.  Can  sit  or  stand  at  work.  The  brass  bobbins  have  not  hurt  her  eyes;  has  good siriii. 
Has  general  good  health,  and  the  work  agi'ecs  with  her. 

(Signed)  Emma  Larorau. 

(Note. — There  are  20  threaders  and  3 winders,  under  18  years  of  age,  employed  at 
Messrs.  Hall’s.)  39 


No.  111. — Joeeph  Hastmgs  : — 

Is  overlooker  of  the  machines  for  Mr.  Towell.  There  arc  four  hoys,  under  18,  who  mind 
the  machines.  The  hours  arc  from  4 a.m.  till  12.  They  work  all  Friday  night,  and  leaveof 
on  .Saturday  at  4 p.m.  The  boys  are  cxj)ocle(l  to  bo  there  J 1 hours  and  a half,  exclusive  of 
meab.  They  change  the  hours  to  suit  thoir  couveiiionce.  The  shop  is  lighted  by  oil  lamps;j5 
when  they  light  up,  the  shop  gets  very  smoky.  Docs  not  liud  it  disagrees  so  much  with 
witness  as  gas.  The  lamps  are  about  to  bu  improved ; they  have  at  present  no  glares.  Is 
cenain  none  of  tlio  workiwoplc  liavo  suilbred  from  the  smoko ; they  are  better  than  when  ps 
was  usod.  Tlio  tlireaders  never  work  uftcr  12,  nor  beCoro  4.  There  arc  two  sets  of  boys;  one  . 
set  comes  cai'ly  in  the  morning,  and  tho  other  stays  late  at  night.  Tlic  work  does  not  amount « 
to  eight  hours  a-day  for  the  threaders. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Hastings. 

No.  112. — Fcatus  Beasley,  10  years  old: — 

Can  read ; can’t  write ; goes  to  a Sunday-school ; has  been  a threader  three  years  and  s 
half.  Comes  at  7 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  7 P-m.  lias  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  half  an  hoorij 
for  tea,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Earns  2v.  9cf.  a-week. 

The  work  does  not  Iwrt  his  eyes. 


No.  113, — Charles  Richards,  10  years  old 

Can’t  read  or  write ; has  been  a threader  three  years.  Comes  to  work  at  half-past  10  a.^  50 
d stavs  till  12  at  nisht.  Is  olavimr  nart  of  the  time.  Tho  other  set  comes  at  4 A.M.,  aw 


and  stays  till  12  at  night.  Is  playing  part  of  the  time.  Tho  other  set  comes 
works  till  half-past  5 p.m. 

Earns  2.s.  a-week. 

Work  agrees  witli  hb  eyes. 


No.  114. — John  Birkhead,  18  years  old  : — 

Has  been  in  the  machine-room  two  years.  Docs  not  find  the  smoke  from  ibe  lanips 


unpleasant;  It  does  not  affect  his  health. 
Works  in  five-hour  shifts.  Works  10  1 


Works  in  five-hour  shifts.  Works  10  hours  a-day. 

Has  liis  meals  between  the  shifts.  Earns  lO#.  to  I2s.  a-week. 


No.  Wb.—‘TJutmas  Towell,  16  years  old 


Works  a machine.  The  smoke  makes  the  eyes  smart  sometimes ; it  is  very  thick 

t»  w.™i,n=  smt  a “ 


»» 01  tvs  Miauimit:.  ± tiu  sluuKu  uiaaes  me  eyes  smart  sometimes ; u 13  J - 
first  light  up ; then  it  goes  off,  in  part,  in  about  one  hour.  It  makes  them  spit  a 
nasty  black  smoke.  Would  rather  work  in  a room  lighted  by  gas. 


'here  is  a separate  room  for  the  threaders. 


(Signed)  THOM^xTewex. 
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No.  116. — Thomus  T-yalker.W  oH-. — . LacbMactofac- 

Can  reatl  an  easy  book;  can’t  write.  Has  been  a threader  about  two  years.  Works  for  Nottinohaw 
Jlr.  Bell.  ' Distbict. 

Conies  whenerer  he  is  wanted;  is  very  often  sent  for  at  12  at  night,  and  at  4 a.m.;  stopped  _ 

■ last  nigkt  till  10  or  11  ; came  yesterday  morning  at  4 ; did  not  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; cSlec*^*by 
^ was  up  from  4 a.m.  till  half-past  1 1 p.m.  He  sometimes  goes  to  sleep  in  the  factory,  if  he  is  R.D.Orainger,  Esq. 
waiting  for  a machine  to  come  off ; lays  on  the  floor,  or  a table ; gets  veiy  tired  and  sleepy ; — ■*— 

"tumbled  asleep  at  his  work  last  night.”  When  he  does  this,  they  sbtike  him,  or  hit  him. 

If  he  is  not  here  when  the  frame  comes  off,  the  men  often  beat  him.  Mr.  Bell  has  four 
jQ  machines,  and  two  threaders  and  one  winder.  His  eyes  smart  at  night;  the  work  is  so  *'dree." 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  x Walker. 

mark. 

No.  IIT". — March  6,  1841.  Mr. /f.  £oof,  New  Snenton : — No.  ii7. 

13  Is  proprietor,  with  his  son-in-law,  of  seven  machines,  worked  by  hand.  Fancy  lace  is  made. 

The  hours  of  work  arc  not  regular ; " it  is  left  to  the  men’s  choice.”  Some  of  the  machines 
have  a single,  some  a double  set  of  hands.  The  men  thread  themselves ; and  there  are  four 
bovs  and  girls,  who  wind  the  bobbins.  The  children  ai’e  never  wanted  before  AT  nor  later 
than  9 p.m.  They  do  not  actually  work  more  than  four  hours  a*day  on  an  average.  Regu- 
SOiations,  like  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  at  all  interfere  wito  witness’s 
business. 

Is  quite  satisfied  that  many  young  children  are  employed  by  different  parties,  as  threaders, 
who  are  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Is  convinced  that  such  a system  has  led  to  much 
mischief,  especially  to  young  girls. 

25  (Signed)  Henry  Boot. 

No.  118. — March  6,  1841.  Mr.  JbAn  Po/e,  New  Snenton : — Na  us. 

Is  proprietor  of  four  machines,  worked  by  hand,  making  fancy  lace.  They  are  “ traverse 
warp  marines,”  which  do  not  require  threading  so  often  as  the  Levers,  &c,  The  children 
employed  are  winders,  who  are  paid  by  the  men.  The  threading  is  done  by  the  men.  Tlterc 
80  are  only  two  children  here,  and  they  do  not  work  for  any  other  party.  Upon  an  averaoe, 

. they  do  not  work  more  than  three  bom's  a-day.  They  don’t  come  earlier  than  5 a.m.  in  ^e 
summer,  or  6 in  the  winter,  nor  stay  later  than  lOj  p.m.,  and  this  very  rarely. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  witness’s  business  if  no  child  under  nine  years  of  age  were 
allowed  lo  work. 

35  If  children  under  13  wore  limited,  so  that  they  could  not  work  later  than  p.m.,  this 
would  rather  interfere  with  his  business.  The  restrictiou  of  the  labour  of  young  persons 
would  not  affect  witness. 

Knows  that  children  are  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  or  are  kept  up,  in  order  to 
thread.  They  are  ofteu  sent  for  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another.  Thinks  this  is  a very 
40  wrong  system,  and  productive  of  great  evils. 

No.  119. — March  6,  1841.  JVilliam  Hovoett : — No.  ii9. 

Is  a proprietor  of  eight  maebines  worked  by  band,  and  making  fancy  lace.  The  hours  arc 
from  5 A.M.  till  11  P.M.  There  are  two  sets  of  men,  who  work  in  shifts.  There  is  only  one  set  of 
threaders  and  windcre.  Employs  three  threaders  and  one  winder ; these  do  not  work  for  any 
45  other  party.  The  average  time  of  actual  work  for  the  threaders  is  about  eight  or  nine  hours 
a-<lay ; they  do  not  come  before  6 a.m.,  often  it  is  8.  Does  not  allow  any  machine  to  be  began 
whicn  comes  off  after  9 p.m.,  so  that  tlie  threaders  never  stay  later  than  11.  Believes  it  is  a 
custom  for  one  set  of  threaders  to  bo  employed  by  two  or  three  different  parties ; these  arc 
liable  to  be  called  for  at  more  irregular  and  later  hours  than  when  they  work  for  one  person. 

50  Does  not  think  that  the  prevenhon  of  the  labour  of  young  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
would  interfere  with  the  business  of  machines  worked  by  hand. 

The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  children  between,  9 and  13  to  eight  hours  a-day,  between 
half-past  5 a.m.  and  half-past  8 P.M.,  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  business;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  ihc  restricted  labour  of  young  persons  to  the  age  of  18. 

55  Never  allows  any  of  the  boys  to  be  corrected  by  the  men;  should  discharge  any  man  who 
neglected  the  order  given  upon  this  subject. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Howett. 

No.  120. — March  6,  1841.  Robert  Bames,  New  Snenton: — No.  120. 

Works  a Levers’  hand  machine.  ThinKs  that  restrirtions  such  as  those  in  the  present 
60  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  machine  he  manages. 

No.  121. — January  9,  1841.  Mr.  William  Hinde,  29  years  old : — No.  121. 

Is  a joiner  by  trade,  but  has  been  all  his  life  among  the  lace  makers.  His  uncle  has  a 
“circular  bolt  machine,”  which  is  worked  by  hand,  and  is  let  to  a journeyman.  The  sum 
psid  for  the  use  of  these  machines  varies  according  to  the  size,  the  pattern  produced,  the 
65  gauge,  and  the  state  of  the  tackle,  &c.  The  machines  are  very  expensive.  One  circumstance 
whi^  has  great  influence  is  the  rapidly  succeeding  improvements,  which  often  render  the 
machine  valueless;  knows  one  machine  which  coat  150f.,  and  was  sold  in  less  than  two  years 
for  5^.;  it  was  never  used  after  it  was  sold,  They  are  very  often  sold  for  old  iron.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  machines,  they  must  be  worked  very  much  whilst  the  pattern  is 
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in  vogue.  When  lliey  cnn  sell,  the  men  work  the  machines  night  and  day.  It  is  the  c 


SvidcncB 
collected  by 


cuslotn  for  two  mechanics  to  take  a machine,  and  if  it  is  a very  large  one,  three  tnerh'°*^** 
Each  man  worhs  three  hours  at  a time;  at  niglit  they  generally  accommodate  each 
working  four  hours  at  “ a shift."  Whilst  the  trade  is  brisk,  the  men  cannot  hare  more*^  ^ 


wuMviug  iiuujo  o-v  u V..W  ij.cii  '-“•“uoi  nave  more  tha’ 

four  hours'  rest  at  one  time.  Tlie  machine  is  not  worked  in  England  from  12  on  Saturf  • 
night  till  12  on  Sunday  night ; in  France,  believes  on  Sunday.  Each  machine  romiiM*  ^ 

P j 1 . .1. . ,1...  io  n irA,m..r  .if  1 1 U ..  0H6 


i^Xi.Groin^-sf.Esq.  binder  and  two  threaders ; the  former  Is  a young  woman  of  15  or  18  years  of  a b 
vTToi  The  threaders  are  always  children,  tho  ago  varying  from  10  to  1I3.  Amo^’the  sJ!,h 

*-*•  W ic  til/.  /.llBtftlv,  Crvr 


masters,  who  have  each  one  or  two  machines,  it  is  the  custom  for  one  set  of  childrea  to  wort 
for  two  or  three  masters.  The  masteis  often  livo  a long  way  from  each  other;  children  bar  in 
often  to  go  one  or  two  miles;  from  Snemoii  to  Radford  is  one  mile  and  a half;  fromSneiiton  ” 
to  Hyson  Green  two  miles  or  belter.  I'hey  are  always  wanted  when  the  machine  conies  off 

whatever  may  be  the  hour  of  tho  day  or  night;  they  arc  required  just  as  mvich  by  night  as 

by  day,  unless  die  uicn  will  accommodato  tho  cliildrcu,  which  is  very  rarely  done,  especiallv 
when  trade  is  good.  When  tlioro  has  boon  a good  and  the  machine  in  cons^t  use  15 

tho  children  have  scjirccly  a bit  of  pciicc',’’  they  have  no  rogular  time  for  meals, " no  dme 
for  nothing ;”  when  one  niachino  is  olf  another  is  on.  Was  himself  formerly  a threader,  and 
then  a winder.  Hus  often  gone  at  (i  in  the  morning,  ami  has  had  no  time  to  get  anything  to 
eat,  except  a monlliful  now  and  then,  till  3 or  4 in  tiie  afternoon.  It  is  the  same  now,^eti 
trade  is  good.  The  children  Imvu  no  rcgiihirtimo  for  meals;  they  have  their  food  sent  to  them  M 
and  they  eat  when  they  can  ; some  have  nothing  but  a bit  of  bread.  There  is  no  more  re<nilar 
time  for  sleeping  tlian  for  eating ; the  children  oilcn  lie  down  “ in  the  middle  of  the  shop'*floor 
when  it  is  warm.”  Tliinks  hundreds  have  been  sent  to  the  grave  by  this  work.  It  is  enouoh 


to  kill  tho  children,  ^oing  half  fed  and  clothed  to  work  m the  night,  at  this  time  of  the  yew. 
(The  thermometer  last  night  was  10''.)  When  he  was  a threader,  18  or  19  years  ai»o,  the  25 


wages  were  three  times  as  good  as  they  arc  now;  a threader  could  then  get  lOi.  a-week-  a 
winder  could  earn  I4s.  or  lOs.  a-week;  earned  himself  generally  1/.,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  best  hands.  A threader  now  can  earn  about  3f.  or  4.?.;  a windei- 9j..  when  at 
regular  work.  There  are  very  few  machines  uovv  which  have  two  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages; 
formerly  there  were  always  two  sets.  If  tiicre  were  two  sets  of  bobbins  and  one  set  of  carriages,  SO 
unless  they  were  made  by  the  same  man  and  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  used;  so 
that  if  there  nre  two  sets  of  bobbin.s  tJierc  must  be  two  sets  of  carriages.  “ If  thye  were  two 
sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages,  tlicre  would  not  be  at  all  occasion  for  the  children  to  work  at 
night."  Hus  seen  children,  when  they  havo  heen  stupid,  from  want  of  rest  and  food,  knocked  ‘ 
oft  the  stool  by  the  men.  Has  seen  them  knocked  off  tlic  stool  for  dropping  a bobbin;  has45 
himself  many  a time  been  served  so. 

(Signed)  W.M.  Hind, 

No.  122. — TyUliam  Pyrnm,  23  yours  old : — 

Works  a laec  marhiiu*.  IVns  formerly  a throiuWj  began  at  eight  ycarsold,  and  con- 
tinued till  lie  was  iibimt  13.  Worked  for  several  niusler.s  who  liad  one  or  two  machinesW 
each.  There  arc  tmuiy  smiiU  masters  in  Nottingham  at  this  time  ; thinks  there  are 


as  many  ninchincs  worked  by  Imml  as  by  steam ; there  were  formerly  many  more  worked  by 
hand  than  at  present.  Tho  mnuber  of  tfircader.s  employed  by  the  small  masters  is  reiy  great. 


Threaders  begin  to  work  when  they  arc  very  young;  many  go  as  early  as  seven  years  old, 
others  at  eight  mid  nine.  On  lire  whole,  ihoso  who  work  for  small  ma.stci‘3  suffer  more  than  15 
those  wlio  arc  employed  in  the  mamifuctories.  When  lie  was  a tliroader,  was  obligedtogo 
whenever  the  machine  came  olK  “ At  an  odd  lime  in  the  week  ” he  got  to  bed  by  10  o’clock 
P.M.,  but  this  was  not  often;  generally  it  was  12  and  1 in  the  night..  After  being  in  beds 
short  time  was  liable  1o  be  called  up  again,  so  that  it  very  soldoni  liappened  he  got  a night’s^ 
rest  without  its  being  broken.  K ho  was  not  there  ns  soon  as  he  was  sent  for,  the  men  would  5t) 
make  a piece  of  work  l)ecanse  they  were  delayed.  The  threaders  are  very  oilen  fasten  on  this 
account;  has  known  them  to  be  very  severely  beaten.  If  he  got  up  at  3 or  4 o clock  in  the 


rooruing,  never  thouglit,  of  getting  to  bed  again  before  night.  many  a time  not  till  12  at 
night."  This  often  hannonudi  tlidn't.  iliink  imi/di  uVimit  4.  but  used  to  think  it  was  rather 


night.”  This  often  happened;  didn't  lliink  much  about  4,  but  used  to  think  it  was  rather^ 
hard  to  get  up  at  3.  ^me  of  the  masters  lived  a long  svay  from  each  other;  they  lived  at 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  Radford.  Lives  himself  in  the  parish  of  Snenton,  and  this 
is  about  one  mile  and  a half  from  Radford.  After  having  been  at  Radford,  has  often 
come  back  to  Snenton,  then  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  town.  Often  has  been  twice  at  Radford 
in  the  24  lioiirs.  All  the  threaders  and  wiiulcrs  who  work  for  small  masters  have  to  nia 
about  in  this  way.  Used  to  got  very  much  tired  luid  sleepy ; has  many  a time  gone  as  eep  w 
whilst  at  work.  Wliile  waiting  for  the  mnehine  coining  off,  threaders  oilen  lie  down  to  sleep 
on  the  floor  ami  tables ; “ there  is  a good  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing."  Used  to  get  very  coW 
in  the  winter  at  night. 

Had  no  time  to  go  to  school,  men  they  got  to  bed  they  used  to  want  to  lie  there;  K 
hafipencd  every  other  Saturday  night  they  did  not  get  to  bod  till  1 or  2 o’clock;  was  so  tired 
on  Sunday  that  he  could  not  often  go  to  chapel;  the  only  education  he  has  was  obtained 
he  left  off  working  as  a threader.  Many  girls  from  12  to  18  years  old  are  employed  as 
windci-s.  As  many  of  tlie  machines  havo  only  one  set  of  bobbins,  and  as  when  there  ^-re  ^ 
sets  the  wimlcrs  often  are  wanted  to  help  to  got  the  machino  on,  they  are  obliged  to  attend 
almost  ns  imich  and  as  irresriihirlv  as  the  threaders 

(Signed)  Wil.L.A«P«». 

No.  193. — Sayah  Fif  iitm : — 

Has  been  a widow  1 5 years.  Is  mother  of  the  last  witness ; has  five  children,  the  youngest 
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is  18,  three  ere  boys  and  two  girls;  all  but  one,  a girl,  have  worked  as  threaders  and  winders; 
tbev  went  to  work  at  seven  or  eight  years  old ; her  daughter  was  almost  10  or  1 1 when  she 
heoan  as  a winder,  before  she  was  a winder  she  was  a lace-runner;  thinks  she  knows  as  much 
a\»ut  the  threaders  as  any  one  in  the  parish.  Her  children  have  been  obliged  to  get  up  at 
5 all  hours  of  the  night,  winter  and  summer,  " it’s  always  alike,  and  never  makes  half  an  hour’s 
difference  to  us.”  Shcabvays  sat  up  for  her  children  coming  home,  "many  and  many  a score 
time  she  has  gone  into  the  street  to  look  for  them;”  wonders  how  she  has  lived  through  it. 
The  girls  who  are  winders  have  to  get  up  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the  threaders ; at  all  hours 
there  roust  be  many  girls  going  about  the  town  to  and  from  work. 

10  Was  herself  a lace-runner  40  years ; is  very  near-sighted,  " can  scarcely  see  any  thing,  not 
a letter  in  a book.”  Cannot  work  now,  because  she  cannot  see.  The  lace-runners  are  now 
obliged  to  work  many  hours,  because  the  trade  is  so  bad;  to  get  5s.  a-week  a good  hand 
must  work  12  hours,  a great  many  cannot  get  more  than  3j.  a-week  ; they  begin  as  runners 
at  six  years  old,  more  go  at  that  age  than  older;  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  children  go  to 
15  work  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  stay  till  8 or  9 at  night ; in  summer  they  go  at  6 or  7 a . M-, 
and  stay  as  long  ns  they  can  see.  Many  drawers  go  by  her  door  as  late  as  1 1 o’clock  at 
niffhl.  “ It’s  grievous  to  see  the  children  dragged  up  as  they  are  now,  they  are  not  brought 
up.”  Of  the  labouring  population  of  Nottingham  a large  proportion  have  their  children  en- 
g^ed  in  one  or  other  branch  of  the  lace  trade;  when  they  have  been  a few  years  as  lace- 
20  runners  and  lace-winders  they  become  .short  sighted ; knows  a great  many  who  are  so. 

Her  daughter  suffered  a great  deal  in  her  shoulder  when  she  was  a winder.  She  has  been 
under  surgical  treatment  for  it,  and  cannot  raise  her  hand  to  the  head.  It  is  not  common  for 
winders  to  suffer  so  much  as  this,  but  they  are  often  weak  in  the  right  arm;  has  known  two 
or  three  whose  shoulders  stick  out. 

25  her 

(Signed)  Sarah  h Ptmm. 

mark. 

[Note. — ^Witness  could  not  see  to  write.] 


Lacs  Mawitfac- 

TVRE  IN  THE 
NomKCHAM 
Distrjct. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
li.D.  Graingerl'Esq. 


Mr.  Tkomley's  Lace-dressing"  or  " Getting-up"  Rooms.  March  1, 1841. — 
soTliese  are  very  long  rooms,  containing  frames  on  which  the  lace  is  strained,  to  be 
dried  after  it  has  been  starched : at  this  establishment  the  frames  are  each  64  yards 
long.  The  temperature  at  4 P.  M.  is  TO®.  According  to  Mr.  Thornley’s  statement 
the  heat  varies  irom  50®  to  75® ; at  night  the  temperature  inust  be  highest,  because 
of  the  gas-lights. 

33  No.  124. — Elizaheth  Miller,  19  years  old  ; — 

Is  married.  Can  read,  writes  a little.  Has  been  in  this  business  since  he  was  13  years 
old ; girls  usually  begin  when  they  are  13,  sometimes  as  young  as  1 1. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  S a.  m.  till  7 ?.  m.,  but  at  Mr.  Thornley’s  from  8 till  6 ; have 
breakfast  before  they  come,  and  one  hour  for  dinner ; if  an  order  requires  it  they  come  earUer, 
40  usually  at  half-past  6,  never  before  6,  and  stay  till  8,  and  very  rarely  till  10  p.  M. ; has  never 
stopp^  later  than  a quarter-past  10  since  she  has  been  here.  At  Mr.  Bottom’s  has  worked 
several  times  from  5 a.  m.  till  12 ; she  was  then  14  or  15  years  old.  Earns  at  regular  hours 
9r.,  is  paid  twopence  per  hour  for  overwork.  The  work  requires  that  they  should  constantly 
stand  and  walk  about;  whatever  part  of  the  business  they  may  be  employed  in  they  cannot 
45  sit  down  or  stand  still ; the  beat  of  the  room  in  the  day  is  very  great,  especially  if  the  lace  is 
thick  from  embroideiw,  which  requires  a great  deal  of  drying,  and  at  night  when  the  gas  is 
lit.  If  the  air  is  damp  or  wet  the  windows  cannot  be  opened,  this  can  only  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  dry,  and  windy  ; when  the  windows  can  be  opetwd  it  is  a great  relief.  When 
she  is  well  she  does  not  feel  any  ways  fatigued  with  12  hours  work.  Has  at  this  time  a 
Whad  swelled  leg,  but  this  she  attributes  to  being  in  the  family  way.  They  are  very  liable  to 
catch  cold  from  the  sudden  change  of  atmosphere;  thinks  this  is  the  principal  thing  from 
which  they  suifer. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  x Miller. 

55  mark. 

No.125. — Elizabeth  Bates,  16years  old; — 

Can  read,  writes  a little.  Has  been  in  the  getting-up  room  three  years.  The  regular  hours 
here  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  6 p.  m.,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner ; it  very  seldom  happens 
that  they  work  as  late  as  10  p.  m.,  often  till  8 and  9 ; earns  7s.  weekly  wages,  has  three  balf- 
60  pence  an  hour  for  overwork;  the  work  agrees  very  well  with  her  health;  is  liable  to  colds; 
her  feet  do  not  swell  at  night ; when  they  work  extra  hours  they  get  very  tired ; is  obliged  to 
walk  and  stand.  The  longest  frame  is  64  yards,  thinks  it  takes  more  than  five  minutes  to  go 
from  one  end  to  the  other  wheu  they  are  regularly  working,  and  when  they  are  constantly 
going  up  and  down.  Some  of  the  young  persons  are  employed  at  the  ends,  and  they  do  not 
6}  walk  so  much  as  the  others. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  x Bates. 

mark. 

No.  126.' — Mar^  Smith,  15  years  old : — ■ 

70  Can  read  a little,  writes  a little.  Has  been  in  the  business  about  six  months.  Is  in  the 
'“Pping,  where  the  lace  is  dipped  in  order  to  be  starched.  Comes  regularly  at  balf^past  7 A.  m. 

F 


No.  124. 


No.  125. 


No.  126. 
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Lack  Manujac-  and  leaves  at  6 P.  M. ; has  to  be  here  half  an  Iiour  earlier  than  those  who  are  in  a ■ 
TtiaB  IN  THE  till  hfllf-nast  1 0 P.  M.  “ tlreSglOff. 


Tuas  IN  THE 

Nottinorak 

DWTEtCT. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Groinger,  Es(i. 


room;  has  sometimes  stopped  till  half-past  10  p.  m. 

Earns  4^.  6d.  set  wages ; has  at  present  nothing  for  overwork,  hut  will  have  when  she  ' 
raised. 

TTie  dipping-room  is  not  so  hot  as  the  dressing-room.  The  work  agrees  with  her  healdi 
is  subject  to  colds ; is  obliged  to  stand;  her  feet  very  seldom  swell;  they  used  to  do^at  * 
first. 

(Signed)  MiRT  X Sbiib. 


No.  127. — Samuel  Kinder,  13  years  old ; — 

Can  read,  cannot  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday  school.  Has  been  in  the  business  a year  and 
a-half;  his  occupation  is  to  carry  pieces  from  tho  dipping-room  to  the  dressuig-room,  and  to 
help  in  latter;  comes  at  half-past  7 K.  m.,  and  leaves  at  7 or  8 p.  m.  ; in  the  winter  moiitbs 
they  generally  do  not  begin  before  half-past  8;  in  the  summer  generally  comes  at  6 A,  m., and  IS 
stops  till  7 or  8 P.  M.,  now  and  then  till  10 ; hue  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea, 
and  if  he  comes  at  6 a.  m.  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 

Earns  4j*.  set  wages  a-week,  is  not  paid  for  overwork. 

Whilst  carrying  up  is  occupied  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  constantly,  this  is  two  days 
a-week;  on  the  other  four  days  assists  the  man  in  stretching  the  lace  over  the  drying  frame. SO 
Is  subject  to  colds  in  the  winter ; has  bead-ache. 

his 

(Signed)  Samuel  x Kikder. 

mark. 


No.  128. — March  6, 1841.  Mrs.  Pierepoint-street : — a 

Is  a lace-dresser.  The  work  is  very  irregular,  sometimes  they  have  to  sit  still  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  begin  at  7 or  8 P.  M. ; the  regular  hours  are  from  8 A.  m.  to  6 p.m.  all  the 


year  round ; one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  The  temporaturc  varies  according  to  the  weather, 
to-day  no  heat  is  required;  there  arc  some  places,  especially  where  it  is  s^,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  very  high.  j) 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Lambert. 

No.  129. — Ann  17  years  old  ; — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Has  been  here  five  years ; the  regular  hours  are  fromS  A.  m,  to 
6 r.  M.,  one  hour  for  dinner ; sometimes  they  come  at  6 a.  m.,  and  stop  occasionally  till  11  and 
12  at  night,  this  very  .seldom  happens.  K 

Earns  7*.  weekly  wages,  has  Ijd.  per  hour  for  overwork. 

Has  to  stand  and  walk  the  %vhole  time  of  work,  thinks  it  agrees  with  her  health  very  (veil; 
her  feet  do  not  swell  in  the  evening. 

her 

(Signed)  Ak>'  x Mabshau.  tt 

mark. 

No.  130. — EHza  Marnhall,  15  years  old: — 

Can  read,  carniot  write.  Went  to  a Sunday  sdiool  six  years,  was  taught  to  read  and  speE 
Has  been  here  two  years ; comes  to  work  at  8 a.  m.  and  leaves  at  6 P.  m.,  sometimes  comes  »t 
6 A.  M.  in  the  summer,  never  in  the  winter;  stays  occasionally  till  1 1 p.  m.,  this  isuncommonji) 
has  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  when  they  require  it  half  an  liour  for  breakfast,  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea. 

Earns  6.?.  6d.  weekly  wages ; came  as  a learner;  gives  her  wages  to  her  father ; is  paid  kf 
overwork,  the  work  agrees  with  her  health;  is  not  subject  to  cold,  has  no  head-ache;  the ^ 
work-room  is  not  very  hot.  ^ 

her 

(Signed)  Eliza  x Marshall. 

mark. 

[Note. — There  are  here  four  girls  under  18 ; no  boys.] 


Mr.  W^illiam  Brown,  Lace  Dresser,  Hyland  Street. 


No.  131.— March  6,  1841.  Mrs.  Bradbury : — ^ 

Is  conductor  of  the  manufactory.  The  regular  hours  of  work  are  considered  to  be 
8 A.M.  till  7 P.M. ; in  the  summer  from  7 a.m.  till  6 p.m.  One  hour  is  allowed 


1.7  A.«.  uu  i r.M. , 411  lUB  bummer  irom  i a.m.  tUl  o p.m.  vne  iioui  - . 

and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  If  orders  come  in  they  work  extra  hours  in  order  to  af  siih 
goods.  On  those  occasions,  in  the  summer,  they  may  begin  at  5 or  6 A.M  »aad  leave  ^ 

8 P.M.,  very  rarely  10  p.m.  ; some  odd  times  they  continue  till  11  p.m.  ; perhaps  once 
Quarter  or  half  a year.  Thev  never  work  all  nichi  Ti»pr<>  is  extra  oav  for  _ 


quarter  or  half  a year.  They  never  work  all  night.  There  is  extra  pay  for  over 

(Signed)  S.  Bbadbori. 

No.  132. — Martlia  Taylor,  16  years  old : — ^ 

Can  read;  can’t  write;  goes  to  a Sunday-school.  Has  been  in  the 
Formerly  worked  for  Mr.  Spencer;  at  that  place  the  hours  were  irreguUr. 
hours  were  considered  to  be  from  8 A.M.  till  7 P.m.  ; one  hour  being  allowed  tor  > 
half  an  hour  for  tea.'  In  the  winter  they  often  worked  longer,  beginning  at  5 A.M., 
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f.n  till  10  and  11  p.m.j  has  worked  these  hours  for  two  weeks  together;  at  other  times  the  I-acs  MAirorAc- 
H-ork  was  very  slack,  so  that  they  did  not  make  half  a week. 

The  regular  hours  in  the  summer  here  are  from  8 A.M.till  7 p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner, 

and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  If  an  order  requires  it  they  come  in  the  summer  at  5 or  6 a.m.  ; on  

5 these  occasions  they  may  leave  off  at  8 or  9 P.M.  In  the  winter  the  regular  hours  are  from  Evidence 
gi  A.u.  till  7h  P-M-;  “ if  they  are  very  thronged”  they  go  on  till  9,  10,  or  11  p.m.;  this  is  not  _ by 

common.  At  Christmas  there  are  two  days;  three  half  days  at  Easter,  Wlutsuntide,  and 
Goose  Fair,  and  at  the  races ; half  a day  at  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Good  Friday.  There  is  a 
treat  every  summer  into  the  country  given  by  the  proprietor.  Is  engaged  and  paid  by  Mr. 

10  Brown  j her  mother  made  an  agreement ; has  &s.  weoluy  wages ; has  one  penny  an  hour  for 
over  work. 

Her  employment  is  to  dress  the  lace,  and  this  requires  she  should  be  constantly  on  her  legs 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room;  has  no  pain  in  the  side  ; her  feet  do  not  swell;  gets 
tired  at  night, ; is  not  much  subject  to  colds ; has  good  health,  and  does  not  find  that  the  heat 
15  affects  it. 

her 

(Signed)  Martha  x Taylor. 

mark. 

No.  133. — Mary  Anne  Sawidergy  16  yeai*s  old : — No.  i33. 

20  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Formerly  went  to  a Sunday-school  for  one  year;  went  to  a 
day-school  half  a year;  was  taught  to  read,  spell,  and  write;  read  in  the  Testament.  Has 
been  in  the  getting-up  room  two  years ; was  at  home  before  that  time.  Comes  now  at  7 A.M., 
and  leaves  off  sometimes  at  8,  9,  10,  or  1 1 p.m-,  never  later.  Last  summer  they  occasionally 
came  at  5 A.M.,  never  earlier;  at  these  times  they  left  off  at  8 or  9 p.m.  If  they  come  early 
23  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  is  allowed,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Brown;  made  her  own  agreement;  has  6f.  weekly  wages;  has  l^cf.  an 
hour  for  over  work.  Has  good  health ; the  work  agrees  with  her. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Amn  x Saunders. 

SO  mark. 

(Note. — 'The  temperature  is  66*  to  68®.  In  the  summer  the  steam  is  not  required.  There 
are  five  girls  and  two  boys  under  18.) 

Mr.  Edward  Han'isorCs  Lace  Dresser. 

No,  134. — March  8, 1841.  James  Cropper,  11  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  bee^  employed  here  since  August.  Comes  at  a quarter  past  7 
A.U.  and  leaves  off  at  S p.m.  ; never  stays  later ; has  half  an  hour  for  breakftist,  one  hour  for 
dinner,  and  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  tea.  Earns  4r.'a  week. 

His  business  is  to  ticket  the  lace ; he  does  this  in  the  drying-room ; this  is  very  hot ; has 
often  a cold ; has  in  other  respects  good  health. 

40  (Signed)  James  Cropper. 

No.  135- — Eliza  Eannell,  15  years  old : — 

Can  read,  cannot  write;  goes  to  a Sunday-school.  There  is  now  no  eveoing-scbool  attached 
to  this ; if  there  was  one  she  should  go  and  learn  to  write ; could  afford  to  pay  for  this  instruc- 
tion 5 but  she  does  not  know  of  any  one  for  this  purpose. 

43  Has  been  about  eight  months  in  the  dressing  or  drying-room. 

Comes  to  work  at  half  past  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  7 p.  m.  ; has  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  three- 
quarters  for  tea;  if  there  is  an.  order  stops  later;  has  never  stopped  later  than  10  p.m.,  and 
that  seldom.  Earns  4j.  6d.  weekly  wages,  and  Id.  an  hour  for  over  work. 

The  work  agrees  very  well  with  her ; is  not  particularly  subject  to  colds ; the  work  does 
50  not  tire  her,  nor  do  the  feet  swell.  The  room  is  sometimes  very  hot,  but  this  is  not  constantly 
the  case. 

her 

(Signed)  Eliza  x Bannell. 

mark. 

53  (Note. — There  are  three  boys  and  three  girls  under  18  years.) 

No.  136. — February  25, 1841.  Mr.  Vickers,  Silk  Blonde  and  Lace  Manu-  No.  136. 
facturer ; — 

Has  been  in  the  trade  for  34  years,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Nottingham  Union.  Employs 
large  number  of  poor  persons,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  smmi 
60  mistresses,  in  “ running,”  " mending,”  drawing,”  and  “ joining.’*  There  are  in  N ottingbam 
^ large  number  of  small  mistresses  who  employ  young  children  and  persons  under  16,years 
^ It  is  usual  for  children  to  begin  to  work  in  the  above  branches  at  a very  early  age. 

From  his  official  situation  the  fact  is  constantly  brought  before  his  observation  that  parents. 

Offing  to  the  great  depreciation  of  wages,  are  compelled  to  send  out  their  children  at  a tender 
65  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  employed  as  young  as  seven.  In  this  town  a large 
part  of  the  labouring  classes  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  conseouence  of  lace  being 
M arhcle  which  is  especially  subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion ; and  another  inftuential  cause 
« distress  is  the  inftix  of  French  lace.  For  20  years  there  has  been  a grad\ial  decline  of 

•'  1?  Cl 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lacb  Manufac*  prices  in  the  lace  trade,  and  this  has  had  an  influence  in  lowering  wages.  The  followintr  ii 
_TUBs  IN  TUB  Striking  instance  ; an  article  which  last  year  was  sold  at  1 l^d.  a yard,  being  80  inches  "wide 


is  now  selling  at  djd.,  20  inches  wide. 


* Evidence 
collected  by 
jR.D.  Grainger,  Esq, 


Thinks  it  is  very  desirable,  considering  the  tender  age  at  which  the  children  begin  to 
and  the  long  hours  of  labour,  that  they  sliould  be  protected.  Does  not  think  that  the  an  Ii' 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  to  the  lace  trade  would  interfere  ' 

efficiency.  It  would  be  indispensable  to  include  all  parties,  those  who  work  by  power  and 
those  bv  hand,  under  any  legidativc  restrictions. 


those  by  hand,  under  any  legidativc  restrictions. 

Having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  state  of  education  in  this  town,  is  quite  convinced 
that  the  existing  schools  would  be  totally  insufficient  to  afford  daily  instruction  to  the  children 
of  the  labouring  poor.  In  order  to  insure  a good  education  to  the  rising  generation,  which  ^ 
witness  thinks  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  ihc  community,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  several  large  day-schools,  which  must  at  the  same  time  give  evening  instrucTion 
IHnks  that  mechanics  should  be  educated  in  the  more  elementary  parts  of  general  science 
As  regards  the  staple  article  of  this  town,  drawing  and  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  would  U 
be  advantageous.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  a school  of  design  with  the  Mecha- 
nica’  Institution,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  into  efficient  execution.  The  causes  of  fahure 
are  twofold ; first,  the  mechanics  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  iraportanw 
of  drawing  in  connexion  witlx  the  arts  and  manufactures ; secondly,  the  income  of  the  society 
being  very  limited,  is  not  sufficient  to  command  either  the  means  of  illustration  or  an  efficient  jo 
master.  This  leads  ivitiiess  to  conclude  that  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  in  the  • 
large  manufacturing  towns,  supported  by  the  national  funds,  is  on  all  accounts  desirable. 


(Signed)  William  Vickbks. 

No.  137. — Mr.  C.  Greasley: — 

Is  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Vickers  as  warehouseman,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  25 
out  lace  to  be  embroidered  for  20  years.  In  general  this  is  done  by  persons  living  in  villages, 
who  work  themselves  and  employ  their  own  children;  a very  small  part  is  dona  by  small 
mistresses,  who  employ  a few  children.  It  is  witness’s  custom  to  deliver  the  work  to  the 
parlies  who  are  to  execute  it,  not  to  agonts ; they  only  employ  one  agent,  who  is  paid  51  per 
cent,  for  his  trouble  in  receiving  and  giving  out  the  work.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  cmbroi-30 
derersorrunnersintliis  instance  receive  llie  sum  paid  by  Mr.  Vickers,  it  is  written  on  each  ticket. 
When  agents  are  employed,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  runners  are  likely  to  be  defrauded 
of  a part  of  their  wages;  the  agents  are  usually  paid  a per  ceiitage,  whicli  is  considered  to  be 
sufficient  to  remunerate  them  in  full. 

The  wages  of  the  runners  is  very  low',  and  they  must,  if  they  have  no  other  resource,  work  35 


many  hours  a-day  to  earn  a living.  It  tries  the  eyes  very  much,  and  after  a time  unfits  them 
for  the  business.  Does  not  think  that  a woman  after  43  can  see  well  enough  to  get  a liviug 
by  this  trade ; they  become  short-sighted,  and  otherwise  defective  in  sight.  The  work  gene- 
rally causes  <lefonnity  of  the  spine  and  shoulder,  so  that  he  could  tell  a lace  runner  by  her 
walk.  The  general  health  is  also  affected,  owing  to  the  sedentary  employment,  and  to  the  45 
confined  position  in  which  they  arc  obliged  to  sit  for  so  many  hours  consecutively.  In  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Leicester,  aud  their  neighbourhoods,  there  are  many  young  females  under 
18  employed  as  embroiderers,  wlio  work  very  long  hours. 

In  " spotting”  lacc  or  tambouring,  children  begin  at  a very  early  age,  sis  or  seven;  and 
rather  later  as  runners.”  45 

The  average  wages  for  women  is  3.?.  6d.  a-wcek  ; to  earn  this  they  must  be  good  hands, 
and  work  “ a many  hours.”  Children  earn  from  1^.  Cd.  to  2^. 

This  branch  affords  employment  for  a very  large  number  of  persons,  and  it  would  cause 
great  suffering  if  it  were  interrupted. 

(Signed)  C.  Greasley.  50 

No.  138. — February  90,  1841.  K Z. : — 

Has  been  in  the  business  as  a lace  mender  and  drawer  34  years;  also  knows  the  lace  run- 
ning. For  some  years  the  business  has  been  getting  woree  and  worse;  “they  are  always 
reducing.”  When  witness  began  she  was  about  lo  years  old:  this  and  12  were  the  cominon  age. 
For  some  years,  perhaps  12,  children  have  been  put  to  work  at  a much  younger  age;  six  ye:^  55 
is  a common  age ; has  seen  some  at  work  who  were  younger  than  this,  and  who  could  scarcely 
sit  on  the  stool.  Tho  present  prices  are  very  low.  A woman  must  work  very  hard  to  e^ 
Sj'.  6d.  or4f.  as  " apron  menders many  who  work  early  and  latecannot  get  more  than  w-M- 
a- week.  Thinks  the  low  prices  arc  caused  by  so  many  children  being  employed  to  0 
women’s  work.  The  masters  prefer  giving  out  the  work  to  those  women  who  keep  young  M 
children,  because  it  can  be  done  at  the  lowek  price.  At  some  warehouses  where  witness  as 
gone  to  seek  for  work  she  has  been  asked,  “ ^ you  keep  hands  ? " and  on  answenng  m 8 
negative,  has  been  told  she  would  not  be  employed.  Children  of  very  tender  age,  six,  seven, 
or  eight,  can  in  a short  time  draw  lace  almost  or  quite  as  well  as  grown  people ; these  c • 
dren'do  not  earn  more  than  6tl.,  9d.,  If.,  or  If.  3d.  a-w’eek.  , i tile” 

Many  of  the  woman  keep  the  children  IG  or  18  hours  a-day  at  work.  If  th«y 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  they  work  lator  on  Thursday  nighh  a''  ^ 
the  whole  of  Friday  night.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  week 
work,  and  then  it  is  given  out  and  required  to  be  quickly  finished;  this  leads  to  ve  . 


hours.  This  state  is  attributed  by  the  ivarchousemen  to  the  want  of  orders.  IPtbev ' 

ThechQdren  who  are  drawers,  runners,  5cc.  are  very  delicate  and  sickly  toli 

are  well  when  they  go  to  work,  in  a year  or  two  thev  become  thin.  Many  moilisrs 
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witness  their  hearts  ache  to  send  their  children  to  work  at  such  an  early  age,  and  for  such  Lacs  Manotac- 
long  hours;  but  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  to  get  bread  for  their  families.  The  wages  for  tore  in  ths 

luM  are  so  much  reduced  in  many  of  the  trades  in  Nottingham,  that  to  support  the  family  ** 

tlier  at®  compelled  to  send  their  children  out  to  work.  ‘ ' 

• Tlie  lace  mending  and  lace  ninning  or  embroidering  try  the  eyes  very  much.  Knows  many  Evidence 
’ ^tIjosc  sight  is  seriously  injured,  especially  those  who  have  begun  when  very  young.  When  colli-cicd  by 
witness  was  a girl,  the  hours  were  from  8 to  6,  and  if  they  were  fatigued  in  the  eyes  they 
could  look  off  for  a time  to  rest  them  ; " but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now : if  the  children 
raise  up  their  eyes  they  got  a knock  or  blow.” 

10  Thinks  if  children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  prevented  working,  and  the  labour  of  others 
till  IS  regulated,  that  it  tvould  be  a great  benefit,  not  only  lo  the  children  and  young  persons, 
but  also  to  those  who  were  grown  up,  by  causing  better  wages. 

One  of  witness’s  cliildren  was  formerly  a threader.  He  was  employed  by  small  mastei's 
and  at  the  factories.  He  was  wanted  at  all  hours,  night  and  day ; sometimes  he  went  at  12 
13  and  2 in  the  morning.  At  this  time  children  are  going  about  the  town  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  Many  evils  result  from  this,  as  the  children  are  removeil  from  the  control  of  their 
parents,  and  acquire  bad  habits.  Her  boy  has  sometimes  gone  to  the  factory  at  12  at  night, 
and  not  come  back  till  the  morning ; and  she  has  perhaps  found  afterwards  that  he  was  not 
above  two  hours  at  the  mill,  and  toe  rest  of  the  time  going  about  with  other  lads,  and  this 
20  could  not  be  prevented.  Thinks  as  a mother  that  it  is  very  wrong  to  employ  boys  and  girls 
ia  the  night,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented.  Has  often  had  the  heartache  when  her  son 
was  gone  out  at  night,  and  she  did  not  know  when  be  would  return.  If  she  remonstrated,  and 
said  the  machines  ought  to  have  two  sets  of  bobbins,  so  that  they  could  be  threaded  in  tlie  day 
time,  the  answer  she  got  was  that  the  threaders  must  come  when  they  were  wanted,  not  when 
25  tlie  parents  pleased. 

The  evils  of  night-working  lead  to  great  immorality  on  the  part  of  those  so  employed. 

Many  of  the  girls  at  an  early  a»e  become  pregnant,  and  some  of  these  attempt  to  produce 
miscarriage,  and  in  this  way  their  coustitution  is  often  ruined. 

No.  139. — Febniai-y  20,  1841.  Mrs.  Rose : — 

30  Is  a lace  drawer  j employs  now  about  six  children  from  10  to  17  years  of  age  ; when  she  U 
bust’  has  12  or  14.  The  hours  here  are  from  8 a.m.  till  10  p.m.  In  the  summer  some  come 
at  0 or  7 A.H.,  some  leave  off  at  8 or  9 p.h.,  accordiug  as  their  friends  wish.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  any  of  the  children  stop  later  than  10  p.m.  ; never  later  than  a quarter  to  11.  One  hour 
is  allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Does  not  find  that  the  younger  children  get 
33  lired  at  night  with  the  above  hours  ; some  of  the  older  ones  complain  more  than  the  younger ; 
they  get  much  more  sleepy  and  tired,  Does  not  think  that  the  fact  of  these  cider  girls  having 
been  employed  some  years  at  the  trade  is  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Does  not  tliink  that 
generally  lace  drawing  hurts  the  eyes  ; some  fancy  lace  does  (ry  them. 

Thinks  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  children  of  the  tender  ages  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  to  work 
40  from  8 A.M.  till  9 and  10  p.m.  Is  sure,  from  what  she  hears,  that  in  other  houses  me  children 
are  often  worked  much  longer  hours  than  the  above. 

(Signed)  Ann  Rose, 

No.  140. — February  20,  1841.  Mrs.  Donald:- — 

Has  employed  a number  of  young  children  as  drawers  17  years.  Many  begin  very  young, 

45  at  sk  or  seven.  Tlie  drawing,  if  the  children  are  at  all  clever,  can  be  done  as  well  by  them 
as  by  adults.  The  hours  here  are  considered  to  be  from  8 till  8 ; but  often  they  leave  off 
earlier.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  work  is  not  sent  from  the  warehouse  till  the  after- 
noon, about  five  or  six  o'clock ; and  then,  as  the  work  must  be  returned  to  the  warehouse  by 
8, 9,  or  10  the  next  morning,  they  are  obliged  to  work  rather  later ; she  never  keeps  the  chii- 
50  dren  on  these  occasions  later  than  10  p.h.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea.  The  children  can  earn  at  first  6cf.,  then  9cf.,  D.,  L.  3d.,  and  Ij,  9d-  a-week.  A 
shillmg  is  about  the  average. 

Has  understood  that  at  some  places  the  hours  are  much  longer,  from  6 a.m.  till  11  and  12 
ft  night;  has  heard  this  from  the  parties  tliemselves.  Has  been  told  at  some  warehouses  that 
53  if  witness  could  not  execute  the  orders  quickly  by  working  long  hours,  that  there  were  other 
mistresses  who  would  do  so. 

Does  not  think  if  the  hours  of  labour  for  children  were  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  trade.  Has  often  said  she  wished  the  hours 
were  shortened.  Knows  that  the  lace  running  and  lace  winding,  if  carried  on  for  long  hours, 

60  tries  the  eyes  very  much.  Her  own  sight  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  work ; she  is  short- 
righted. 

Thinks  that  as  lace  drawino-  is  a very  easy  occupation,  and  the  children  sit  in  an  easy  pos- 
ture, it  would  not,  if  regulated  as  to  hours,  be  injurious  to  them.  This  employment  is  a cou- 
_ sitlerable  assistance  to  poor  persons  having  large  families. 

If  an  order  comes,  witness  sends  the  younger  children  home  at  9,  and  does  the  extra  work 
triththe  elder  ones;  never  keeps  these  later  than  10  ; but  many  mistresses  do  not  mind  the 
lime;  “theykeep  them  unaccountable  hours.”  Witness  works  with  the  children,  and  finds  she 
« quite  tired  at  1 0 p.m.  ; other  mistresses  do  not  work,  and  these  often  keep  them  very  late 
hours. 

‘<0  (Signed)  ' Sarah  Donald. 

No.  141. — Maria  Hickman,  11  years  old: — 

Can  read}  cannot  write.  Has  never  been  at  a day-school.  Has  been  two  or  tliree  years  at 
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tte  New  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  Broad-street ; is  taught  reading,  spelling,  and  the 
chism.  There  is  connected  with  this  an  evening  school,  which  is  hdd  on  Monday  from 
till  nine,  and  where  writing  is  taught.  Does  not  go,  because  her  mother  cannot  afford  to^lo-^ 
her  time. 

Has  been  a drawer  about  three  years ; and  has  worked  with  four  mistresses.  The  common 
hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  ; hut  has  often  began  as  early  as  6,  and  left  off  as  late  as  10  ^ 
r.M.  Never  worked  all  night.  If  they  begin  at  6,  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast-  if  at 
8 A.M.  they  breakfast  before  they  come.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea.  Can  either  sit  or  stand  at  work.  Generally  has  a pain  in  the  side ; but  the  work  is  not 
hard.  It  does  not  try  the  eyes.  If  they  neglect  their  work  tliey  get  a box.  Has  known  i 
children  severely  beaten  by  some  mistresses. 

In  some  places  the  children  are  paid  by  the  piece,  in  some  by  the  week.  Earns  Ij.  9J. 

Witness’s  sister  began  to  draw  when  she  was  six.  Her  father  is  a dyer  when  he  has  work- 
he  has  been  unemployed  two  or  three  months. 

her  , 

(Signed)  Mari.v  x Hickman. 

mark. 

No.  142. — Martha  Elinor,  8 yeai-s  old  : — 

Can  read  a ILlUe;  never  went  to  a day-school;  has  been  at  Sunday-scliool  three  years.  Has 
been  a drawer  a year  and  a-half.  Has  worked  for  three  mistresses.  Comes  at  8 A.M.,  and 20 
leaves  at  9 P.M. ; never  comes  earlier  or  stays  later.  Has  one  hour  for  dinner;  has  her  tea 
brought  to  her,  and  has  half  an  hour  for  it.  Has  had  bad  eyes  ever  since  she  was  a child;  the 
work  makes  them  worse.  Mrs.  Donald  sends  her  home  if  they  get  bad ; has  bad  no  advice; 
has  no  pain  in  the  side  or  back. 

Earns  Ir.  6rf.  a-week.  Her  father  jobs  about ; has  been  out  of  work  three  weeks.  23 

her 

(Signed)  Martha  x Eunob. 

mark. 

(Note. — This  child  has  scrofulous  disease  of  the  eyes.) 


No.  143.  No.  143. — Clara  Hensley,  8 years  old  i — ^ 

Can  read  the  Bible ; cannot  write ; has  been  at  a Sunday-school  two  or  three  years. 

Has  been  a drawer  a year  and  a half.  Has  bad  health  and  headache ; • this  is  worse  if  slie 
sits  long  at  work. 

The  regular  hours,  if  there  is  sufficient  work,  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 P.M. ; one  hour  being 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  In  the  winter  the  hands  get  cold;  hasnever35 
■ worked  in  any  room  without  a fire. 

her 

(Signed)  Clara  x Hensley. 

mark. 

(Note. — ^This  child  has  a considerable  enlargement,  of  the  bead.)  40 


No.  144.  No.  144. — Henry  Effort,  9 years  old, — 

Can  read  a little ; cannot  write.  Has  been  a drawer  two  years;  has  worked  at  several 
places.  The  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  ; one  hour  for  dinner;  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

his 

(Signed)  Henry  x Effort.  43 

mark. 

No.  145.  No.  145. — Fehniary  25,  1841.  Mrs.  Robinson: — 

Employs  regularly  in  the  house  five  children,  and  three  out,  in  “drawing,"  "mending.” 
"purling,"  and  “joining;”  the  former  consists  in  drawing  out  the  threads  which  connect  the 
individual  breadtns  in  the  one  large  piece  which  comes  off  the  machine;  this  is  done  by  a 30 
needle ; the  three  latter  processes  consist  of  sewing  in  some  form  or  other.  There  is  a lar^^ 
number  of  stnah  mistresses  in  Nottingham,  each  of  whom  employs  from  perhaps  6 to  20 
children  and  young  women  under  18. 

The  children  come  to  W'itness  about  11  or  12  years  old;  the  work  performed  hererequinn» 
more  skilful  hands  than  in  other  branches.  As  drawers  they  often  begin  as  young  as  six,  and 
other  mistresses  take  them  at  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  for  all  the  branches. 

The  common  hours  in  the  trade  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 p.m.  If  the  trade  is  good  W 
begin  at  witness’s  at  7 and  stay  till  9 p.m.  Breakfast  is  taken  before  work;  one  hour  for 
dinner  and  half  au  hour  for  tea  are  allowed ; the  meals  in  general  being  taken  at  J « 
they  are  very  much  hurried  the  times  for  meals  are  obliged  to  be  shortened,  and  the  tea,  but 
not  the  dinner,  is  often  taken  at  the  place  of  work. 

Believes  that  in  many  places  they  begin  earlier  than  7 a.m.  and  "work  very 
cially  the  drawers.”  Has  heard  of  places  where,  in  busy  times,  they  have  worked  tn 
principal  part  of  the  night;  thinks  “ they  might  work  very  late  during  the  week,  and  lor  tn 
whole  night  to  finish.”  The  drawers  are,  generally  sj>eakiug,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
employed  in  the  lace  trade,  and  work  as  many,  and  often  longer  hours  than  any  ot  ■ 
During  the  work  of  drawing  the  children  sit;  they  may  stand  if  they  please.  It  is  ^ 
that  the  children  should  be  kept  silent  at  their  work. 

Has  heard  it  spoken  of  that  the  children  suffer  in  their  health ; many  of  them  berome 
and  wan.  Mending  and  running,  especially  with  black  work,  try  the.  eyes  and  oftw^  inj  ^ 
the  sight.  Black  goods  have  been  very  much  in  fashion  for  some  few  years.  Inose 
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- children  who  m the  6rst  year  could  scarcely  go  on,  hut  who  in  the  second  could  get  on  very  Evidence 
well,  which  she  attributes  to  their  becoming  used  to  the  work.  had  no  opportunity  of  collected  by 

knowing  whether  these  children  in  a later  period  of  life  were  affected  in  their  sight.  RJ).Grainger^t<{. 

The  wagw  vary  from  I s.  6d.  to  2f . 6d.  as  drawers ; the  menders  and  joiners,  who  are  older, 

earn  from  2i.6d.  to  3j.6rf. 

irt  Thinks  that  it  would  be  quite  right  if  the  hours  of  work  for  children  were  regulated ; and 
that  if  the  restriction  were  applied  equally  to  all,  the  trade  would  not  suffer  as  to  efficiency. 

As  an  individual  would  be  glad  if  such  a regulation  was  provided. 

(Signed)  Hannah  RoerNSON. 

No.  146. — Mrs.  Mary  Harrison : — No.  i46. 

15  Employs  three  children  of  her  own,  and  about  four  others,  in  "drawing,”  "cutting,” 

"purling,”  and  "mending.”  There  are  many  small  mistresses,  some  of  whom  employ  more 
and  some  fewer  than  witness.  The  numbers  vary  very  much  from  fluctuations  in  trade. 

They  begin  at  8 A.  M.  and  leave  off  at  8 p.  m.  If  an  order  requires  it  they  begin  at  6 and 
go  on  till  8,  or  earlier.  Has  heard  mothers  say  their  children  have  gone  very  early  and 
20  staved  very  late  ; that  they  have  been  kept  the  principal  part  of  the  night.  In  drawing  the 
children  often  begin  when  very  young,  and  often  work  late  hours.  Thinks  that  if  some  mis- 
tresses do  not  care  how  long  they  worked,  they  would  injure  those  who  were  more  consi- 
derate. It  would  not  injure  me  mistresses  if  all  were  regulated  as  to  the  hours  the  children 
worked. 

25  (Signed)  Mary  Hakbison. 

No.  147. — Mrs.  Henrietta  Skirett: — No.  U7. 

Employs  one  child  of  her  own  and  another  child  j her  work  (drawing,  mending,  purling,) 
is  principally  done  by  grown-up  women  at  their  own  houses.  The  drawers  are  usually  young 
children,  who  begin  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Thinks  they  usually  go  at  7 in  the  summer 
so  and  8 in  winter,  and  stay  till  about  8 or  9 p.  m.  These  hours  are  exceeded  if  orders  require 
it,  going  on  till  10  p.  M.  Does  not  think  she  ever  heard  of  the  children  working  later.  Most 
of  the  young  children  in  the  town  are  employed  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  lace  trade  j 
thinks  they  begiu  at  6 or  7 years  old.  The  hours  of  work  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  children 
aitrading  day-schools. 

35  (Signed)  Henrietta  Skirett. 


No.  148. — February  26,  1841.  Eliza  Hexton,  35  years  old; — 

Is  married;  cannot  read  or  write;  has  been  a lace  runner  since  six  years  old.  The 
common  hours  are  from  4 or  5 in  the  morning  till  11  p.  at. ; these  are  the  hours  all  the 
year  round.  When  she  was  a girl  began  about  6 or  7 a.  m.  and  worked  till  10  or  11 
40  P.  M.  Earns  at  this  time,  oil  an  average,  3v.  a-week:  to  get  this  must  work  the  above  hours. 
Works  for  Mr.  Frost ; has  the  lace  direct  from  the  warehouse.  If  an  agent  is  employed  the 
wages  are  lower ; witness  would  not  get  move  than  2j.  6d.,  instead  of  3^.,  if  she  received  the 
lace  from  an  agent.  Girls  between  6 and  13  cannot  earn  more  than  9s.  a-week. 

Ever  since  she  has  knowm  the  trade  it  has  been  usual  for  girls  to  begin  to  work  as  runners 
45  at  six  years  of  ^e.  There  are  at  this  time  many  children  under  13  who  are  employed  to 
work  at  the  agents’  houses ; others  work  for  women  who  are  employed  by  agents.  Believes 
these  Hrls  do  not  go  before  7 a.  m.  ; but  they  work  very  late  at  night,  till  11  p.  M. 

Embroiderino’  tries  the  eyes  very  much,  especially  the  black  work.  Witness  is  short- 
sighted; at  nig&t  has  often  a mist  before  the  eyes  ; is  obliged  to  wash  them  in  order  to  see. 
50  In  sitting  at  the  frame  is  obliged  to  lean  constantly  to  one  side;  this  causes  considerable  pain 
in  the  side ; her  feet  and  legs  swell  at  night.  Her  husband  is  a stocking  maker,  but  is  out  of 
ffork,  and  receives  parish  relief.  Has  five  children;  has  had  eight,  three  of  whom  arc  dead ; 
one  died  from  teething,  at  14  months ; another  of  fever,  nine  months  old ; and  the  third  of 
iaflammation.  at  about  12  months.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  between  11  and  12;  she  has 
55 been  employed  in  "drawing,”  "purling,"  &c.,  since  she  was  six.  She  earns  now  Ir.  bd. 
a-'veek,  set  wages.  She  goes  at  7 A.  M.  and  leaves  off  at  8 or  9 p.  M.  She  has  breakf^t 
before  she  goes  to  work  ; and  has  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  hour  for  tea.  The  work  tries 
ber  eyes. 

Her  second  girl,  about  nine  years  old,  has  been  a " seanier”  about  three  years.  Earns 
60  Ij.  3rf.  a-week;  goes  at  7 a.  m.  leaves  at  8 p.  m.  The  same  time  for  meals  as  the  last. 

No  other  child  works. 

Three  of  her  children  goto  Sunday-schools;  none  go  to  day  or  evening  schools.  The 
ctaldren  often  cannot  go  to  Sunday-school,  because  they  have  no  proper  clothes ; she  sends 
them  whenever  she  c«m. 

65  ber 

(Signed)  Eltza  x Hbxtok. 

mark. 

No.  149. — Mary  H^olters,  49  years  old  : — 

Is  married.  Cannot  read  or  write;  went  when  a child  to  the  Exchange  Sunday 
0 school.  Has  been  a lace-runner  ever  since  she  was  "a  little  bit  of  a tl^g  that  could 
stand  on  two  bricks  to  reach  the  frame;”  works  generally  from  5 a.m.  till  9 or  10  p.m.  ; 


No.  149. 
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Evidence 
collected  by 


“ she  can't  sit  longer,  because  she  Is  a poor  creature  now has  about  one  hour  for  dinner  a A 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  tea ; works  for  an  agent,  and  earns  on  au  average 2*  Cl 
a-week ; tWs  is  as  much  as  she  can  get,  and  that  with  hard  work.  Does  not  ktiowhoiv  m i 
is  paid  at  the  warehouse  for  the  work.  There  is  a ticket  on  the  lace  with  the  name  of  th 
proprietor ; no  price  is  marked.  Her  sight  has  suffered  a great  deal ; this  happens  generaliv 
to  runners;  she  cannot  see  what  o'clock  it  is  across  her  room ; ®ycs  are  getiins  nanJ  ^ 
R.D.Ch-aingcr,  Eiig.  Almost  all  the  children  of  the  poor  people  of  the  town  are  employed  in  dniwing,  mnuimr 
purling,  &c.  &c.  j the  common  age  to  begin  is  six.  Many  families  are  obliged  to^  oreatfi- 
supported  by  the  labour  of  the  children;  provisions  are  very  liigh,  and  wages  low ; “at  thu 
time  a great  many  people  are  out  of  work ; has  a sou  20  years  old,  who  works  in  the  brick  in 
yard,  but  who  has  had  no  employment  this  winter ; he  tried  the  lead-mills,  but  this  made  lik 
so  ill,  she  thought  he  would  have  died ; if  Lliis  son  could  get  work,  she  should  have  more  time 
to  attend  to  her  family;  as  it  is,  everything  is  neglected,  “through  being  lied  to  the  piece  so" 
Has  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  at  home  and  three  married;  has  lost  one  child  of 
scarlet  fever;  her  husband  is  a journeyman  shoemaker;  he  has  not  half  work;  hereldestl* 
daughter,  18,  is  at  a warehouse,  and  is  the  best  oft'  for  employment;  earns  5s. ; the  nest  are  ^ 
two  boys,  15  and  13  years  old;  they  are  employed  in  a part  of  the  stocking  business,  but  it 
is  very  poor  indeed ; the  eldest  may  earn  3^.  and  the  youngest.  1 j.  6d.  after  the  expenses  are 
paid ; the  youngest  girl,  nine  years,  has  been  a chevener  two  years,  and  earns  Ij.  6rf.  a-week 
at  full  work ; she  goes  at  7 a.m.  and  comes  liome  at  9 P M. ; the  work  tries  her  sight  so  much,  20 
that  witness  has  been  obliged  to  buy  her  a pair  of  spectacles.  ' 

Pays  for  luiuse-rent  2i.  3d.  a-week. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  x Walters. 

mark.  2i 


No.  130.  No.  150, — Sabrina  Tooting,  28  years  old  : — 

Is  a lace-runner.  Is  not  married.  Can  read  the  Testament;  cannot  write;  went  to  St. 
James's  Sunday-school  three  years,  and  to  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  two  years;  was 
taught  to  read,  spell,  and  the  Caleclrisra ; “ Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  died  for  us 
all has  no  time  to  go  to  church  or  chapel,  because,  since  the  work  has  been  so  bad,  she  is  30 
obliged  to  clean  the  house  on  Sunday,  instead  of  going  to  a place  of  worship;  when  the 
trade  was  good,  used  to  be  dressed  decent,  and  went  to  church  three  times  a-day ; lives  with 
her  father  and  mother. 

Has  been  a “ runner " since  she  was  six  years  old ; works  about  12  hours  a-day,  for  which 
she  earns  9d.,  or  three  farthings  an  hour  j is  very  quick  at  her  work ; many  cannot  earn  more  35 
than  a halfpenny  an  hour ; it  takes  a long  time  to  learn  some  patterns,  especially  the  large 
ones ; the  patterns  are  gonemlly  changed  every  “ piece,”  which  takes  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  to  work ; foimcrly,  ivhen  tho  ti-ade  was  good,  the  pattern  was  not  changed  more  than 
once  in  a year,  sometimes  once  in  two  years ; tlicsii  frequent  changes  give  great  trouble,  and 
cause  a loss  of  time,  which  is  not  allowed  for  by  tho  manufacturers.  40 

Witness  works  for  an  agent ; docs  not  know  how  much  is  paid  at  the  warehouse  for  the 
work ; there  has  lately  been  a “ turn-out  ” of  the  laco-runners  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiaing 
better  wages  ; they  wished  that  the  manufacturers,  when  they  gave  out  the  lace,  should  affix 
a ticket,  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  embroidery  upon  each  piece ; it  ivas  also  proposeil  that 
the  agents  should  receive  a penny  in  a shilling  for  the  work  done,  or  eight  per  cent ; the  45 
manufacturers  at  present  pay  the  agents  five  per  cent.,  which  is  considered  as  a remuneration 
for  all  their  trouble ; some  of  the  agents,  who  are  women,  agreed  to  take  the  eight  per  cent., 
and  to  have  the  price  ticketed ; but  most  of  them  opposed  it;  some  of  the  manufacturets 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  some  did  not;  the  result  has  been  that  this  plan  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  old  system  is  continued.  Many  of  the  small  children  and  young  persons  are  50 
engaged  by  the  agents;  thinks  that  these  are  more  likely  to  he  imposed  upon  than  the 
grown-up  people,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  work  so  well. 

Witness  is  paid  in  money,  hut  many  of  the  runners  are  paid  by  the  agents  in  clothes, bacon, 
and  bread ; has  heard  that  tlie  bacon  has  been  charged  ‘2d.  a pound  more  than  tlie  market 
price ; many  young  persons  under  18  have  been  paid  in  this  manner. 

Witness  is  short-sighted,  and  it  gets  worse;  very  often  is  dim,  and  sees  little  specks. 

her 

(Signed)  Sadbina  x Tooruio- 
mark. 

No.  151.  ■ Ko.  151, — Anne  Fox,  31  years  old : — ^ 

Is  married.  Can  read ; cannot  write.  ’ Has  been  a runner  since  she  was  eight  yoare  oH ; 
generally  works  10  hours  a-day ; before  marriage  1 1 hours  ; earns  2s.  6d.  a-week ; when  » 
was  eight,  worked  as  long  as  when  grown  up  ; this  is  usual  in  the  business ; her  sight  js  very 
much  affected,  and  is  fearful  she  wiUlose  the  use  of  one  eye;*  the  eyes  are  almost 
affected  in  lace-running ; most  are  also  distorted  in  the  spine ; has  bad  health;  her  legs  a 
feet  frequently  swell ; has  no  family.  . , 

Has  heard  that  some  of  the  agents  pay  in  part  by  clothes  and  food ; this  practice 
complained  of  the  runners ; it  is  also  a complaint  that  the  agents  do  not  give 
the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  manufacturers.  The  following  case  occurred  to  a fi  wn  • 
agent  wished  her  to  work  a veil  for  bs.  9<i.,  the  sum  paid  by  the  manufacturer  beinp 
stated,  6j.  This  veil  and  patlcin  were  shown  to  another  agent,  who  had  exactly  t 


* Both  eyes  are  congested,  especially  the  left,, 
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article  and  pattera  to  embroider  from  the  same  warehouse.  This  second  agent  .stated  the  Lack  Manufac- 
pricc  to  be  paid  was  11s.  6d.,  and  that  she  would  give  the  runner  lls.  for  working  it.  This  in  the 

happened  some  years  since ; and,  although  the  prices  are  much  lowered,  so  that  2j.  6d.  would 
be  all  that  would  be  paid  for  the  above  article,  yet  witness  believes  the  same  frauds  ate  com- 
jjnitted.  The  manufacturers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  reduction  of  wages,  thus  fraudu-  Evidence 
Jentlv  caused,  gradually  to  lower  the  prices,  till  the  runners  can  hardly  live  by  them.  It  is  bv 

iier  Opinion  that,  if  any  injustice  is  committed  in  this  respect,  or  any  other,  that  the  children  «-D.Wra^er,Esq. 
and  young  persons  are  more  liable  to  be  defrauded  than  those  who  are  grown  up.  fjo.  Uj^ 

her 

^0  (Signed)  Anne  x Fox. 

mark. 

— TTiis  wituess  stated  that,  if  she  was  single,  she  could  not  live  by  the  work.  She 
mentioned  the  case  of  a young  woman  w'ho  had  to  work  so  many  hom-s,  that  a friend  said 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  it,  and  took  back  to  the  warehouse  a piece  that  had  been  given, 

]5  stating  it  was  impossible  for  a young  woman  to  live  by  her  work.  The  answer  from  the 
manufacturer  was,  that  he  knew  they  could  not  live  by  the  lace-running,  but  that  they 
must  go  on  the  town,  as  others  had  done.  She  further  stated  her  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
great  reduction  of  prices  often  lead  to  prostitution.) 

No.  152. — February  26,  1841.  Aim  Fettyphcc,  37,  Back  Common,  Wind-  No.  isa 
.■jgsor  street:— 

Is  married;  has  no  family.  Began  to  work  as  a runner  when  10  years  old.  A large 
lumber  of  children  and  young  persons  are  employed  by  mistresses ; they  work  long  hours 
and  receive  very  low  waMs.  Works  herself  at  this  time  10  to  12  hours  a-day,  and  does  not 
earn  weekly  more  than  3f.  3tZ.  on  an  average.  Is  certain  that  no  young  person,  depending  on 
her  own  labour,  can  earn  a sufficient  livelihood  by  lace-running;  has  great  reason  to  believe  that 
this  circumstance  often  leads  young  girls  to  immoral  conduct.  The  defect  of  the  sight  caused 
bv  running,  especially  if  begun,  as  is  usual  in  Nottingham,  at  an  early  age,  is  an  objection  to 
young  persons  obtaining  other  employment ; the  eyes  are  so  much  affected,  that  in  general 
runners  may  be  known  by  their  constant  habit  of  winking  them.  It  is  very  commoti  for 
3()  runners  who  are  kept  close  at  work  to  become  deformed,  and  to  have  their  general  health 
impaired.  Such  a condition  would  prevent  them  becoming  domestic  servants.  “They  have 
not  the  strength;  feels  herself  jaded  if  she  makes  any  exertion  in  her  house."  ft  thus 
happens  that  ^ildren  who  are  once  placed  in  the  bu.siness  are  compelled  to  continue  in  it  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  employment. 

35  (Signed)  Ann  Fetttplace. 


No.  \5Z.-—Charlotte  Scereton,  lace-runner,  36  years  old  : — 

Is  married,  and  has  two  children.  Her  husband  goes  out  jobbing  as  a whitewasher;  does 
not  know  what  he  earns.  Has  been  a runner  abouf26  years.  Works  from  8 a.m.  till  1 1 p.m. 
She  has  to  mind  tlie  house  and  family,  and  this  takes  about  two  hours,  so  that  she  works  13 
40  hours  a-day.  Earns  for  this  labour  3j.  6d.  a-week.  Has  the  work  from  a small  manufacturer, 
and  thinks  he  pays  as  low  wages  as  the  mistresses  or  agents.  Her  sight  has  not,  " as  yet," 
been  affected. 

Has  a daughter  10  years  old,  who  begun  to  draw  at  7 or  8 years. 

her 

(Signed)  Cbarlotte  x Scereton. 

mark. 

No.  154. — February  26, 1841.  Ann  Good: — 

Her  mother  takes  in  lace  to  draw  and  employs  five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  9 and 
the  eldest  15.  The  common  hours,  when  there  is  plenty  of  work,  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 or  10 
MP-u.  ; in  the  summer  they  come  at  7,  and  give  over  when  it  is  dark.  In  the  winter  the  girls 
have  their  breakfast  before  they  come.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  one  hour  for  tea; 
the  children  go  home  to  their  meals.  They  earn  from  Gd.  to  2«.  a-week.  The  work  tries  the 
®ves  of  some  very  much  ; “ it  is  very  dree.”  The  eyes  often  water.  Her  mother  has  been 
obliged  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  her  eyes.  It  is  very  common  to  become  short-sighted.  Wit- 
so  herself,  and  can't  see  what  o’clock  it  is  across  the  room, 
ihe  business  is  very  bad  and  the  wages  very  low. 

her 

(Signed)  Anne  x Good. 

mark. 

60  No.  155. — Sai'ah  JFiJford,  11  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Went  to  a day-school  as  soon  as  she  could  walk,  and  stayed 
hil  a year  and  a half  ago ; went  to  Mrs.  Newbold's,  Mrs.  Henderson’s,  and  Miss  Wyatt ; was 
J8ught  to  read  and  wi'ile.  Reads  in  the  geography  and  Testament.  Does  not  recollect  where 
couand  is.  Has  been  at  Snenton  church  and  the  Baptist  Sunday  school  since  she  w'as  five 
old.  Was  taught  reading  and  spelling.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 

been  a drawer  a year;  before  that  time  was  a chevener  one  year.  When,  she  che- 
Q W 7 A.M.  in  the  summer,  and  worked  till  it  was  dark;  in  winter  worked  from  8 a.m. 

70  ev  ^ allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  This  work  tried  her 

jes  very  much ; by  candle  light  a mist  came  before  the  eyes ; “ she  used  to  rub  them,  and  it 


No.  163, 


No.  154. 


No.  165. 
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seemed  to  make  them  a little,  hetter.”  All  the  girls  who  chevened  complained  of  the  <ii  u 
one  ffirl,  about  15,  was  obliged  to  use  spectacles  at  the  end  of  the  week.  ' 

'rfe  drawing  tries  the  eyes,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  the  che?ening  j they  siaart  at  nitAi 
Can’t  see  small  print  for  long.  Tho  books  used  at  the  Sunday  school  are  in  large  print 
Has  often  a pain  in  the  back ; sometimes  feels  sick. 

(Signed)  SAnABWaFom.  ' 

(Note.— This  child  has  a dull  heavy  apiicarance  of  the  eyes,  which  is  extremely  common 
among  the  children  employed  in  the  lace  trade.)  ^ ^ 

No.  156.— February  26,  1841.  Mrs.  Houghton,  Wulker-street,  New  Snen- 
ton : — 


Bvidence 
collected  by 
KD.Orsdnger,  Esq^. 


Is  a lace-drawer  and  has  four  children— Harriet,  eight  years,  Anne  Mary  four  and 
Eliza  two  years  old ; of  these  the  three  older  arc  employed  as  1 ace-drawers.  Harnet  not 
quite  three  when  she  began  to  work.  Anno  was  about  the  same,  and  Mary  was  not  quite  two 


quite  three  when  she  began  to  work.  Anno  was  about  the  same,  and  Mary  was  not  quite  two 
years  old.  Eliza  “ has  tried  and  drawn  a few  threads  out.”*  Begins  generally  at  6 a.m  in 
the  summer  and  7 in  the  winter ; in  the  former  goes  on  till  ilark,  ui  the  latter  till  10  p.«.  The  Ij 
two  biggest  children  work  with  witness  tliese  hours;  Marj' begins  at  the  same  time  in  the  ’ 
morning,  but  she  loaves  off  about  (>  p.m.  The  children  have  no  time  to  go  out  to  •olap- 

® ’•  xvl.ilcnhnn  bnv«  flmo  nrof  . ik 


“ they  go  out  very  seldom.”  Have  bi-eakfast  whilst  they  have  lime  to  get  it ; the  same  with 
dinner  and  tea.  iHave  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  meal. 


If  the  children  were  paid,  the  eldest  would  earn  about  2j.,  the  second  !<•.  6d.,  and  tbejc 
youngest  Is.  a_week.  Earns  herself,  with  plenty  of  work,  about  If.  a-day;  but  at  present  it 
IS  very  slack. 


TTie  children  are  obliged  to  sit  at  their  work ; they  ait  all  day.  ["  Mind  your  work.”]  The 
work  tries  the  eyes;  the  black  is  the  worst;  “it  is  dree  work.”  [”  Now  mind  your  woric.”] 


The  children  have  very  good  health ; they  go  to  a Sunday  school  ^ 

Her  husband  is  a joiner ; he  has  not  had  more  Uian  half  work  for  two  months.  ["Now, 
Mary,  mind  your  work.”]  He  ha?  generally  regular  work ; his  regular  wages  are  23t 
a-week. 

Witness  works  for  Mrs.  Woodward,  an  agent.  Docs  not  knowhow  much  is  paid  by  the 
warehouse.  There  is  a ticket  with  the  number  of  yards,  but  the  price  is  not  marked  on  it  sj 
Tho  agent  has  a profit,  but  she  does  not  know  how  raucli. 

her 

(Signed)  Harriet  x Houghton. 

mark. 

No.  157. — Mary  Houghlon,  four  years  oM  ; — 31 

Has  drawn  lace  two  years.  It  does  )iot  mnko  lior  eyes  ache.  Her  mother  gives  h»  a 
penny  u-week. 


her 

Mart  x Houghton. 
mark. 


No.  15S. — ^nne  Houghton,  six  years  old  : — 

Can  read.  Has  been  a diRwer  tlircc  years. 


her 

AuNE  X Houghton'. 
mark. 


No.  169. — Harnet  Houghton,  eight  years  old  : — ^ 

Can  read,  with  spelling.  Docs  not  know  how  long  she  has  been  a drawer.  "It  is  dree 
work  to  the  eyes.” 

her 

(Signed)  Harriet  x Houghton. 

mark.  ^ 

The  room  and  hoi^  are  comfortable,  aud  decently  furnished.  There  are  in  Ae 
sitting-room  two  tables,  seven  chairs,  a brass  warming-pan,  three  brass  candlesticks, 
a good  clock,  with  a case.  Tlie  house  has  four  roomS — two  bed-rooms,  a front  mq 
back  kitchen ; rent  2®.  8c?.  u-weelc.  I'liere  is  one  pump  for  10  houses.  Ihe  ch  • 
dren  are  very  fine  and  pretty  girls,  and  appear  healthy ; the  two  younger,  sitperenws) 
upon  chairs,  their  legs  being  too  short  to  reach  the  groimd.  I visited  this  famuy 
with  Mr.  Bury,  superintendent  of  factories,  who  knew  them  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  children  ha'ving  been  at  a school  established  by  him. 


No.  160. — March  1,  1841.  Mi-s.  Barker: — 

Employs  her  family  in  seaming  and  running;  at  the  time  of  the 
runners,  saw  many  of  the  mistresses;  thinks  there  arc  in  Nottingham  from  80  to  ^ 
trosBos  who  take  lace  to  embroider;  these  mistresses  employ  young  women  at 

houses,  and  on  an  average  about  five  to  ten  each ; they  also  employ  a number  of  women  ^ 

tingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  Sutton,  and  the  neighbouring  villa^ ; 
work  is  thus  given,  employ  themselves  children  and  young  persons,  and  also  again  ae 
a part  of  the  luce  to  otlier  parties,  so  that  sometimes  the  work  goes  through  throe, 


* All  this  was  interrupted  with  " Mind  your  work,"  •* Take  care,"  "Make  haste,"  ' 

on,”  "Mind  your  work.” 
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sionally  four  hands;  is  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  first  hand  mistresses  to  whom  the  lace  is 
delivered  from  the  warehouse,  employs  either  directly  or  indirectly  300  hands.  Of  the  total 
mimber  of  lace-runners  in  this  neighbourhood,  thinks  that  something  less  than  half  are  under 
IS  years  of  age. 

5 As  regards  the  lace  drawing,  it  is  done  by  children  younger  than  the  lace-runners ; the 
lace  is  given  out  at  the  warehouse  to  parties  who  generally  employ  a number  of  young 
children;  occasionally  they  give  it  out  a second  time  to  women,  who  either  draw  themselves 
or  employ  young  children ; the  number  of  drawers  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  runners, 
perhaps  not  more  than  one  fourth. 

!0  A very  large  number  of  children  and  young  persons  arc  also  employed  in  " mending,” 
"purling,”  "hemming,”  “stitching  edg«,”  and  “cutting up.” 

The  system  adopted  in  the  lace-trade  of  employing  mistresses  or  agents  to  deliver  out  the 
woA,  and  there  being  often  a second  or  even  a third  class  of  mistresses,  causes  the  sum  paid 
to  the  actual  workers  to  be  very  much  reduced.  Those  from  the  ageof  12  to  18  or  20,  suffer 

15  most  by  the  system  ; because  they  are  more  dependent  on  tlieir  work  to  obtain  their  living, 
and  also  because  they  frequently  are  paid  by  bread  and  candles,  instead  of  money.  Has  heard 
girls  complain  that  the  bread  was  short  weight,  often  of  bad  quality,  and  charged  more  than 
tile  market  price. 

When  the  turn-out  of  the  lace-iunners  took  place,  the  young  persons  in  the  business  were 

20  afraid  to  join  those  older,  because  they  were  threatened  by  the  mistresses. 

Knows  a mistress  who  when  she  has  an  order,  and  at  other  times,  makes  the  runners  she 
employs,  work  on  a Sunday ; among  these  there  are  some  under  18  years  of  age. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  x Barber. 

25  mark. 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  papers  marked  A and  B.) 


Lace  MAim?AC- 

TORE  IW  THB 

Nottinobak 

Distbict. 

Bvidenee 
collected  by 
R.D.  Grainger, Es(i. 

No.  160. 


(A.) 

To  the  Lace-runnevK  of  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity. 

Sisters, 

30  On  Monday  last,  a meeting  was  held,  in  the  Democratic  Chapel,  Rice’s-place,  Not- 
tingham, to  consider  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  injustice  practised  to- 
wards you,  by  those  who  call  themselves  mistresses;  you  are  well  aware,  that  tliey  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  going  round  to  the  warehouses  taking  out  nearly  all  the  work,  and  dealing  it 
out  to  you,  at  what  price  they  think  proper  to  give ; that  you  are  not  only  obliged  to  take 
35  work,  from  what  are  called  " second-handed  mistresses,”  but  also  from  “ third-handed  ones 
that  in  consequence  of  this  method  of  giving  out  work,  the  lace-runners  in  many  cases  receive 
for  their  work  not  more  than  one-half  the  original  price,  the  mistresses  reserving  to  tlietnselves 
the  remainder  for  tliat  moat  useful  of  all  purposes,  walking  with  your  work  to  the  warehouse ! 
are  you  to  be  thus  robbed  of  your  hard-earned  pittance  to  maintain  these  cormorants  in  idle- 
40  ness,  and  many  of  their  hus'&ands  in  drunkenness  and  profligacy ; — no  wonder  that  misery 
alters  our  dwellings — that  we  are  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  mat  our  children  are  crying  for 
bread,  while  there  is  a swarm  of  locusts  hovering  between  us  and  the  manufacturers,  ready  to 
devour  one-half  of  our  hire,  it  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  to  compete  with  machines  which, 
in  many  cases,  supersedes  needle-work ; but  are  also  robbed  in  the  manner  described  above : 
45  is  this  state  of  things  to  exist?  remember  the  Scripture  saith,  “they  that  won’t  work,  neither 
shall  they  eat.”  Lace-runners  of  Nottingham,  be  determined,  that  this  passage  of  scripture 
shall  be  verified,  as  far  as  yon  are  concerned.  The  Conamittee  whom  you  appointed  to 
manage  your  affairs,  have  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a turn-out  on  Monday  next,  against 
this  most  unjust  of  all  practices,  and  we  trust  that  the  lace-runners  viill  be  at  their  post  and 
50  show  their  oppressors,  “ that  their  occupation  is  gone.” 

We  respectfully  request,  that  the  manufacturers  will  condescend  to  assist  us  in  this  just 
undertaking ; we  also  trust  that  the  male  portion  of  society  will  assist  us,  as  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  poor  working  man  as  much  as  the  females. 

{Mart  Smith. 

Hajjnau  Weatherbed. 
Mary  Ciupman. 

Ajik  Davies. 

Sarah  Hargreave, 

Secretary. 


60  (B.) 

To  the  Manufacturers  engaged  in  the  embvoideiy  of  Bobbin-net  lacc. 

Gentlemen, 

We  approach  you  with  due  deference,  trusting  you  will  not  think  us  intrusive,  while  we 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a statement  of  the  wrongs  under  which  we  suffer.  It  is  well 
® ^wn  to  you,  that  for  many  year  past  the  wages  of  those  persons  denominated  lace-runners, 
have  been  on  the  decline,  perhaps  for  causes  over  which  the  manufacturers  have  no  control ; 
that  in  former  years  we  were  well  paid  for  our  labour,  and  had  no  cause  to  complain;  we 
Were  alike  a credit  to  ourselves,  and  an  honour  to  those  who  employed  us ; that  in  the  tunes 
«.  to,  misery  and  wretchedness  did  not  exist  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  In  those 

joy  beamed  on  our  countenances,  and  the  tear  of  woe  had  not  made  our  cheek  pallid, 
“ut  we  believe  that  a great  deal  of  the  distress  which  exists  amongst  us  might  be  palliated 
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l)y  a wise  regulation  as  to  the  matiner  of  giving  out  work.  Vou  are  already  aware  that  th 
arc  individuals  called  mistresses,  to  whom  the  mamifacturers  give  nearly  al!  the  work.  Th 
iodividuals  give  the  work,  again  to  other,  or  third-hand  mistresses;  and  they  again 
out  to  those  who  have  to  obtain  a sort  of  maintenance,  after  the  proBts  have  been  thus  rSdle  ? 
We  cannot  ascertain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  price  the  mistresses  receive  from  the  warehou' 
but  we  have  ascertained  that  in  many  cases,  they  (tlio  mistresses)  do  not  give  to  their  hai^-  ’ 


R.D.Qrmngfir,  Es«i.  original  price. 


Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  mistresses,  who  live  upon  our  industrr 
causing  a great  amoiW  of  poverty,  which  otherwise  would  not  exist.  We  do  not  wish  to  die 
tate  to  you  as  to  the  manner  you  may  think  proper  to  give  out  work,  but  we  most  respw'i-, 
fully  state  as  our  opinion,  that  the  present  has  a most  injurious  tendency.  We  beg  to  suWit  ^ 
to  you  as  our  opinion,  that  if  the  maiuiracturcrs  weretocauso  to  be  stampetl  on  each  lace-piece 
the  price  to  be  given  for  running ; or  append  to  each  piece  a ticket  stating  the  price,  it  would 
effectually  pul  an  end  to  the  system  of  u'hicli  we  complain.  The  average  earain«rs  of  the 
single  women  employed  in,  the  embroidery  of  lace,  docs  not  amount  to  more  than  2?.  6f/.  peril 
week!  Comment  is  useless ; we  appeal  to  your  humanity  5 we  moat  respectfully  solicit  vou 
to  assist  us  in  putting  an  end  to  tins  statu  of  things.  Wo  are  willing  (and  we  think  it  is  reason- 
able) to  allow  the  mistresses  a penny  in  the  shilling  fi-om  our  earnings,  for  the  trouble  they 
take  in  going  with  our  work  to  the  warehouse.  ^ 

Gonrlemcn,  we  are,  on  behalf  of  the  Lnee-ninners’  Association,  2i) 

Your  obedient  humble  serv'ants, 

f Hannah  Weatherbed. 


(Mary  Smith. 
Ann  Davies. 
Ann  Price. 


Mart  Chapman. 

(Jane  Walker. 

Sarah  Linley, 

jSecrefary. 


No.  161. — Mrs.  Mary  Svaxtli,  39  years  old: — 3p 

Is  a lace-runner;  began  when  10  yearn  old;  worked  for  Mrs.  Weyraan,  Platoff-court, 
Plcasant-row,  Nottingham,  about  two  years  ago;  was  in  her  shop;  she  has  young  persons 
under  18;  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Weymau  required  her  to  work  on  Sunday;  would  not  work 
a second  time  on  that  day ; has  often  .seen  the  runnel's  at  work  on  Sundays  at  Mrs.  Weyinan. 
The  houi-s  were  from  7 or  8 a.m.,  till  10  or  II  r.M. ; if  there  was  an  order  the  runners  often si 
worked  all  night. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  x Smith, 

mark. 

No.  162. — Y.  7j.,  17  years  olil  : — 40 

Hiis  worked  for  Mrs.  Wcymim  one  year  and  a half;  generally  goes  at  8 am.,  and 
works  till  half-past  10  or  II  v.M. ; has  brcaklast  before  she  goes;  has  one  hour  for 
dinner,  often  less,  anti  20  minutes  for  tea;  has  nevev'workcd  later  than  12;  worked  once 
on  Sunday  for  one  hour;  tlic  young  women  who  lived  in  ilia  house  often  worked  on  the 
Sunday,  lill  a statement  appeared  on  tlic  subject  in  the  Nottingham  newspapers.  Is  paid  m-*5 
bread  and  camlles ; sometimes,  not  often,  is  paid  in  money ; the  bread  is  charged  at  2s.  id. 
a stone  ; could  buy  the  same  bread  at  a baker’s  at  2v.  2rl.  a stone ; is  diarged  7<i.  for  candles 
a pound,  whicli  in  the  shop  costs  6d. ; her  wages  are  so  low  that  she  is  obliged  to  hire  a shan’t 
and  gown,  if  she  goes  to  church  on  Sunday ; knows  some  other  girls  who  do  the  same  thing. 

No.  163. — March  1,  1841.  Mrs.  Weyman^  Platoff-court: — 

Employs  in  the  house  10  lacc  mtinors,  ami  gives  out  work  to  be  done  by  others  at  i 
of  this  number  four  are  under  18  years  of  age.  Three  of  these  live,  in  the  house.  IM 
regular  hours  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  9 r.  m.,  or  10  p.  m.  If  an  order  requires  it,  they  stop  M 
11  p.M.  Povmerly  has  worked  till  12  and  1 in  the  morning.  At  odd  times,  but  not  witmo^ 
the  last  two  years,  they  have  worked  all  night.  Occasionally  have  worked  on  Sunday;  no 
one  has  ever  objected  to  do  this  when  necessai-y.  ‘ 

Is  in  the  habit  of  selling  bread  and  candles  to  the  persons  she  employs.  It  some 


happens  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  is  no  money  to  be  paid.  The  price  of  the  can 
is  per  lb.;  about  Christmas,  the  price  was  7ti. : docs  not  recollect  how  long 


been  i-educed.  The  bread  is  7d.  the  quartern  loaf,  or  2i'.  4d.  a atone;  it  is  good  houseiw 
bread, 

her 

(Siirnpd)  Sabrina  x Wetmak. 

^ ^ ^ mark. 


No.  164. — Mrs.  Previtt: — ^ 

Employs  four  young  persons  as  lace  runners  j on  an  average,  thinks  each 
from  4 to  10  hands.  Witness  conducts  her  business  in  a way  which  she  thinks  is  tno  ^ 
towards  the  runnel's  : she  charges  each  I'unner  3d.  a-week  for  the  use  of  the  imme,  0 


towanls  tne  runnere  : slie  charges  each  i'unner  3d.  a-week  for  the  use  01  uic 

room,  and  for  fetching  the  work  to  and  from  the  warehouse  ; and  Id.  a-week  for  firing.  , m 


is  paid  the  price  which  is  given  by  the  warehouse,  and  has  no  objection  for  inquiry  , 
there  as  to  the  fair  way  in  which  she  conducts  her  business.  Thinks  that  many  cii 
young  persons  ai'e  defrauded  by  the  mistresses,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  prevente  . 
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{hat  thp  maiiufactuvei'S  consider  that  a shilling  iu  a pound  is  a sufficient  remuneration  for  the  La.ce  Manufac- 
mistresses : the  lace-runners  offered  to  give  the  latter  a penny  in  a shilling,  which  was  refused. 

At  ibis  time  her  best  hand  can  earn  5r. ; she  is  a very  good  work  woman,  hardly  knows  Nottinsham 

one  lifcp  her.  The  others  earn  4^.  on  an  average;  to  get  this,  they  must  begin  soon  after  istwct. 

5 7 A.  M.,  and  work  till  10  or  II  P.  m.  A few  minute  only  are  occupied  in.  breakfast,  one  hour  Evidence’ 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea ; they  never  work  later  than  I L p.  M.  collected  by 

The  lace-runners  begin  at  six  and  seven  years  old;  they  go  about  one  month  for  nothing  : -R-D.Gmmi-er, Esq. 
then  they  have  about  6d.  a-week,  and  they  are  raised  perhaps  3d.  every  quarter  of  a year,  dll  N^64 
they  get  fair  wages. 

10  The  general  hours  for  these  children  are  from  7 till  9^  these  are  about  the  hours:  two 
hours  being  allowed  for  meals. 

Has  been  a runner  herself  27  years;  began  about  nine  years  old;  sitting  so  long  at  the 
frame  tries  the  eyes  very  much  ; it  often  causes  a mist  and  weak  eyes ; also  short  sight.  The 
work  has  completely  ruined  her  eyes ; so  that  she  cannot  see  what  o’clock  it  is,  two  yards  from 
IS  the  clock.  Her  sight  gels  worse:  the  confinement  and  the  stooping  position  cause  groat 
debility  and  indigestion  ; is  hei’self  so  weak,  that  she  cannot  do  her  household  work ; has  tried 
repeatedly  to  wash,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  When  children  and  young  persons  have 
been  at  the  fi'ame  for  some  years,  they  are  not  fit  for  household  work,  or  any  occupation  re- 
quiring bodily  strength.  Has  known,  several  who  have  gone  as  servants,  who,  after  a time, 

20  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  lace  inanning.  Has  also  known  others  who  have  tried 
factories,  and  who  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  up  from  want  of  strength.  The  consequence 
is,  that  when  they  have  once  began  this  occupation,  they  are  obliged  to  continue  at  it.  At 
this  time  cannot  earn  quite  so  much  as  when  she  was  15;  and  if  her  sight  coutinues  to 
decline,  she  will  get  still  less. 

25  “ Has  had  five  children,  and  it  is  a great  thing  to  say,  she  has  never  given  them  a drop  of 
cordial.”  It  is  too  common  in  Nottingham  for  mothers  to  give  their  infants  Godfrey’s 
Cordial ; "it  is  as  common,  according  to  what  she  bears,  as  a penny  loaf  for  a penny.” 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  Previtt. 

No.  165- — Elizahetli  Smith,  26  years  old  No.  ics. 

30  Is  maiTied,  and  lias  two  children ; one  is  now  alive,  and  the  other  died  when  nearly 
two  years  old ; has  been  a lace  runner  about  13  years.  The  business  has  become  much  worse 
of  late  years ; in  the  be.st  season  can  earn  about  5s.  a-week  ; in  the  winter  about  2s.  6d.  if  she. 
sticks  very  close  to  it ; the  candles  cost  6^d.  a-wcok  at  this  time.  To  earn  2s,  Qd.,  must  begin 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  till  about  nine  at  night.  Has  breakfast 
33 before  she  begins ; has  about  one  hour  to  get  the  dinner  ready,  and  eat  it ; and  half  an  hour 
for  tea.  When  a piece  is  to  be  finished,  perhaps  once  in  a fortnight,  has  to  work  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  till  between  11  and  12;  has  not  of  late  worked  all  Friday  night,  nor  on  Sunday. 

Is  near-sighted ; the  work  tries  the  eyes  very  much ; has  sometimes  a very  bad  mist,  and 
also  sparks.  When  she  was  nursing,  kept  the  cliild  upon  her  lap.  It  is  very  common  to  give 
40  Godfrey’s  cordial ; has  known  several  who  have  given  it  to  their  children.  Lives  with  her 
husband  and  child  in  a low  kitchen,  (cellar,)  and  pays  lOt^.  a-week.  Her  husband  is  a jobbing 
labourer ; is  now  out  of  work ; had  yesterday  no  breakfast ; a few  potatoes  and  salt  for 
dinner ; and  a hit  of  bread  and  coffee  for  tea  j had  a bit  of  bread  and  coffee,  this  morning  ; 
her  husband  had  no  breakfast;  it  is  now  a quarter  past  two,  and  she  and  her  ciiild  have  had 
43  no  dinner,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  any ; her  husband  is  gone  to  seek  for  work. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  x Smith. 

mark. 

(Note. — This  poor  woman  lives  in  one  of  those  wretched  under-ground  rooms,  which  are 
30  not  uncommon  in  this  particular  part  of  the  town.  There  were  scarcely  any  articles 
of  furniture,  and  everything  had  the  appearance  of  great  distress  and  misery.  The 
daughter  bad  lately  had  the  small-pox.  The  privies,  three  in  number,  are  used  iu 
common  by  several  houses.) 

No.  166. — March  1,  1841.  Sarah  JoJuuon,  43  years  old  : — No  166. 

55  Has  lived  in  Nottingham  all  her  life.  Knows  it  is  quite  a common  custom  for 
mothers  to  give  Godfrey’s  and  the  Anodyne  cordial  to  their  infants,  " it  is  quite  too  common.” 

It  is  given  to  infants  at  the  breast ; it  is  not  given  because  the  child  is  ill,  but  " to  compose 
it  to  rest,  to  sleep  it,”  so  that  the  mother  may  get  to  work.  " Has  seen  an  infant  lay  asleep  on 
its  mother’s  lap  whilst  at  the  lace-frame  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a dmc.”  This  has  been 
*0  from  the  effects  of  the  cordial ; has  never  known  an  infant  die  suddenly  from  this  cause  ; has 
seen  many  made  "very  poor  creatures  by  it;”  they  get  very  thin:  the  joints  and  the  head 
snWge ; they  become  remarkably  listless,  and  they  look  vacant.  The  cordial  is  discontinued 
between  two  and  three  years  old;  at  this  age  has  knowu  several  to  have  the  appearance  of 
idiots.  Prom  three  to  four  years  old,  the  laudanum  being  discontinued,  the  children  "gene- 
® rally  begin  to  come  round,”  if  they  get  over  the  seasoning.  In  the  present  state  of  trade,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  men  to  do  without  their  wives  labouring;  they  must  work,  however 
many  children  they  may  liave  : from  the  same  cause,  the  children  must  go  out  to  work  as  soon 
^ they  are  able  to  use  the  needle.  In  Nottingham,  the  girls  begin  to  work  younger  than 
the  boys,  because  " it  is  rather  more  natural  for  them  to  handle  the  needle.” 

'''  (Signed)  Sauaii  Johnson*. 

No.  167. — February  23,  1841.  Mr.  Smmiel  iVilkinnon : — No.  1C7 

Has  been  a constable  15  years,  and  during  the  last  six  months  inspector  of  police.  For 
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R.G.GTaing6r,  Esq. 

No.  167. 


No.  168. 


|No.  icu. 


No.  UU. 


10  years  previo\isly  worked  a lace  machine  ; knows  the  town  perfectly  well ; bis  dutyreuuire. 
him  to  visit  his  division  at  various  parts  of  the  night  from  lOj  r.  m.  to  5 a.  m.  There  aie  fou 
inspectors,  who  change  their  districts  every  second  or  third  night,  so  that  they  visit  all  part 
of  the  town  ; ireq\iently  secs  a number  of  children  going  to  various  lace  factories  as  threadew 
at  all  times  of  the  night.  Many  of  those  arc  as  young  ns  8 and  10,  " little  things  hardlv  2 5 
high  as  the  knee.’’  With  them  lliore  aro  occasionally  young  women  of  16,  17  and  18,  who 
are  winders.  Has  often  seen  10  or  12  cluldren  leave  J3road  Marsh  factory  at  2 in  the  momina 
Believes  tliat  many  of  these  children  live  at  considerable  distances  from  the  factories  wh^ 
they  work.  During  the  late  intense  frost  has  seen  Vio^s  and  girls  come  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  light ■dotlhng.  and  apparently  siifleriag  from  the  cold.  The  rooms  vrhete  they  19 
work,  are  close  and  hot.  Has  i’or  years  been  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  young  boys  bebjf 
required  to  bo  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  leads  to  ])ett.ythcllsand  in  time  to  greater  crimes' 
has  known  many  of  the  boys  whohadhcecii  thveadm  to  be  transported;  thinks  that  there  are 
more  juvenile  oifendors  in  Nottingham  than  in  any  other  in-ovincial  town  in  the  kingdom ■ 
attribiites  a considerable  part  of  this  to  so  many  boys  being  withilrawn  at  an  early  a^fromlj 
parontal  control.  When  trade  was  good,  many  boys  luid  girls  were  able  to  earn  sufficient 
wages  to  support  thcMUsolvos  at  an  curly  age,  1.^  or  1(5,  and  .so  hucame  independent  of  their 
parents.  There  is  a large  number  of  jiivcuilo  prostitutes  in  the  town;  the  number  1^ 
increased  of  late  years,  which  witness  thinks  depend  in  part  at  least  on  badness  of  trade. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Wilsikson.  a 

No.  J68. — Mr.  Samuel  Truman: — 

Has  been  in  the  police  five  years  as  inspector;  knows  the  town  well,  having  lived  in  it 
many  years ; in  his  rounds  very  frequently  secs  threaders  going  to  the  factories  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  town;  knows  that  the  same  childreu  are  very  often  up  at 
night;  some  of  them  thread  for  seveml  machines,  which  aro  ofLeti  in  different  and  distant  23 
places;  as  the  pieces  come  olT  at  different  times,  these  hoys  are  liable  to  be  called  for 
at  all  hours.  For  instance  if  in  a factory  or  other  place  one  machine  has  been  "got 
on,”  perhai®  another  is  expected  to  come  off  in  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  threader 
must  wait.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  laydown  in  the  work-rxiom  to  get ’a  . 
little  sleep;  has  seen  this  himself  when  formerly  he  was  in  the  trade.  Thinks  there  are 30 
no  persons  employed  in  any  kind  of  manufacturing  labour  who  are  subject  to  so  much 
har^hip  and  want  of  rest  as  thrcadoi's,  especially  those  who  work  for  several  small  masters. 
Them  are  very  few  factories,  probably  not  more  than  one  in  tlia  town,  whore  there  aretwo  sets 
of  threaders,  and  yet  all  work  20  houre  and  some  all  night.  Many  of  the  machines  woriced 
by  hand  and  owned  by  small  rnast.iu’s,  aro  workiul  nil  night  regularly  j these  are  threaded  by  J5 
the  samo  set  of  ciiildi'cn.  To  these  marhims  there  luv  asiially  tlirco  sets  of  men,  eaco 
working  eight  liours;  those  wliicli  arc  worked  20  iiiiurs  diom  have  two  sets  of  men. 

The  irregular  Ucnii-s  of  work  for  threaders,  imd  in  a less  degree  for  winders,  lead  to  great 
immorality  and  crime;  lliink.H  from  Ills  oxpnrleiiia;  this  town  is  particvdarly  distinguish^ by 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Tbukak. 

No.  169.— Veijruary  26,  1841.  George  Graham- — 

Has  been  a constable  9 or  10  years  of  Snenton.  Many  children  who  are  threaders  live  st 
New  Snunton;  has  frequently  soon  those  hoys  going  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night ; has  ofteD 
questioned  them  whore  they  were  going,  and  they  have  answered  either  to  or  from  their  (3 
work;  has  noticed  tlic  .s^mc  children  time  aficr  tirrro  ; their  age  is  from  7 or  8 to  12.  Occa- 
sionally has  scon  girls  who  are  somewhat  older,  these  arc  usually  coming  from  their  work; 
knows  that  the  account  given  by  the  children  is  quite  correct. 

Many  robberies  of  gardens  take  place  in  Sneutou  by  young  lads  of  14  or  16.  ^ Does  n« 
think  that  these  are  threador.s;  tliinks  that  tlie  circumstance  of  boys  and  girls  being  out 
all  hours  of  the  night,  and  therefore  placed  out  of  tlie  control  of  their  parents,  is  likely  tol® 
to  great  evil.  The  numhor  of  juvenile  offenders  in  this  town  is  very  great,  aud  attributes 
in  part  to  the  want  of  parental  control  at  an  early  ne'e. 

(Signed)  Georsk  Gbaium. 

No.  170.— March  1,  1841,  Mr.  Aimlom  Barnett,  Superintcndimt  Registrars 
and  Clerk  ot  the  Nottingham  Union  : — 

Having  for  21  years  had  the  management  of  tho  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  s, 
four  lifths  of  the  population  of  the  town,  has  great  experience  of  tho  state  of  the  poorer  c > 

until  latterly  it  was  the  custom  to  a very  great  extent,  to  send  children  at  the  age  ® ^ 
some  branches  of  the  lace,  trade,  as  drawing.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  fewer 
a very  early  age  have  been  so  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  low  rate  ol  tWp  » 
sixpence  to  nine-pence  a-week  for  10  hours  daily  labour  of  childreu  of  six 
not  uniwimlly  the  amount.  After  the  drawers  have  been  employed  three  months,  it  me 
is  quick,  tiie  wages  are  raised  three-pence  a week.  At  this  time  in  the  lace  trade  jna  y 
begin  at  six,  but  the  majority  at  seven  and  eight  years  of  age ; they  generally  D g 
drawers;  those  who  are  luimm  do  not  usually  begin  so  young.  S * jl.till 

ChiUh'.eii,  when  they  l>egiii,  even  at  the  age  of  six,  work  as  a general  rule  fro®  ° • d ^ 

8 p.  M.  The  breakfast  5s  taken  Irefore  they  go  ; one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  ^ 
hour  for  tea,  which  meals  are  taken  at  home  in  general.  At  the  age  ofniROitJS  q®  . 
for  the  children  to  work  14  liours  a-day,  out  of  wliich  time  one  and  a half  or 
allowed  for  meals.  The  wages  for  lace-ruimers  are  at  this  time  so  very  lo^»  exceed  1^ 
females  who  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  whole  living  by  this  Jemploy®®*^^ 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 


hours;  occasionally  they  work  from  6 a.  m.  till  11  p.  m.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  or  Lac*  Manit 
when  thev  are  about  to  finish  their  work,  these  hours  are  often  exceeded;  then  they  some-  iff  th 

times  work  aU  ni^ht.  . ' N^ingh^ 

The  wages  of  lace-runners  vary  a good  deal  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
5 quality  of  the  work.  At  the  best  season,  the  most  skilful  hands  can  earn  from  7s.  to  Qs.  a-week,  Evidence 
working  ] 2 hours,  exclusive  of  meals.  This  was  the  case  last  summer ; this  winter  the  same  collected  hy 
hands  and  with  the  same  work,  cannot  eai-n  more  than  5s.  Those  who  are  less  skilful  and  who  " 

work  at  the  inferior  articles,  can  earn  at  the  best  season  5j.  to  6«.,  at  this  season,  os.  6d.  to  4s.  j70 

a>week.  Out  of  the  above  wages  the  expense  of  candles  in  the  winter,  about  six- pence  a-week, 

10  is  to  be  deducted. 

In  Nottingham  there  are  7,000  houses  out  of  the  whole  number,  perhaps  10,000,  built  back 
to  back,  so  that  there  is  no  ventilation  through  them.  Some  of  these  houses  arc  built  over 
privies  ; these  latter  are  generally  in  a very  bad  state  and  unfit  for  use.  There  are  more  than 
100  bouses  with  cellai-s  below  them,  the  ceilings  of  which  arc  on  a level  with  the  street  j these 
13  cellars  aie  separate  tenements,  and  are  occupied  each  by  one  or  more  families.  There  are 
about  200  houses,  called  here  barracks,  in  which  families  live  in  flats  having  one  or  two  very 
small  rooms  each.  Within  the  last  eight  years  the  Trent  Watenvork  Company  have  liberally 


supplied  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  with  an  abundant  quantity  of  water,  so  that  there  are  now 
verv  few  streets  devoid  of  that  important  necessary.  It  is  a common  custom  for  mothers  to 


very  few  streets  devoid  of  that  important  necessary.  It  is  a common  custom  for  mothers  to 
give  laudanum  in  various  forms  to  infants  to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  they  are  at  work. 
Many  young  children  are  brought  here  to  die  in  consequence  of  this  practice. 

The  extent  of  early  sexual  intercourse  is  dreadful.  In  this  town  the  sexes  are  not  much 
mixed  in  the  factories  A principal  cause  of  this  demoralization  is  the  facility  of  boys  and 


S'  Is  mingling  together  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  parental  control, 
e late  hours  at  which  young  children  leave  their  work  leads  to  this  want  of  control  f whilst 


in  many  instances,  a portion  of  the  earnings  allowed  to  the  young  persons,  affords  the  means 
of  indulging  irregular  desires.  Another  circumstance  which  causes  the  children  and  young 
persons  to  go  into  the  streets  is  the  crowded  and  wretched  state  of  their  houses. 

(Signed)  A.  BAR^^ETT. 


0 No.  171.— February  27,  1841.  miliarn  Felkin,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  F.S.S, 

Has  for  many  years  paid  close  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  also 
to  the  statistics  of  the  hosiery  and  luce  trades.  [Witness  delivered  a paper  (marked  C.)  containing 
an  accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Ei^lish  Bobbin  Net  Tmde  in  the  year  1836,  being  a 


continuation  of  similar  statements  drawn  up  in  1831  and  1833,  and  printed  in  the  Factory 
35  Reports.]  Those  atatislics  were  the  result  of  a most  careful  pcrsoiml  investigation,  assisted 
by  parties  well  versed  in  all  the  details  of  the  trade. 

The  number  then  stated  of  small  ownera  of  machines  must  have  been  greatly  reduced,  since 
he  has  a list  showing  that  617  machines  are  not  now  at  work  out  of  1,312  then  employed  in 
Nottingham,  New  Snenton,  Lenton,  and  Radford.  As  it  is  well  kuomi  that  the  larger 
40  owners  employ  more  machines  than  in  1836,  the  number  of  children  employed  iu  threading 
and  winding  by  the  small  machine  owners  must  have  dimimshad.  The  statement,  of  wages 
earned  by  drawers,  winders,  &c.,  made  in  1836,  still  applies. 

The  total  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  embroidering  is  gi’eatly 
diminished  ; but  the  numbere  employed  in  drawing,  stitching,  &c.,  within  the  town  of  Not- 
45  tingham,  is  probably  as  large  as  ever.  Independently  of  embroidering,  the  wages  of  children 
in  drawing,  &c.,  he  has  found  to  average  3,r.  a-week:  this  is  the  result  of  actual  inquiries 
lately  made ; but  a more  extended  inquiry  and  analysis  be  is  confident  would  show  that  this 


is  a very  high  average,  arising  from  the  children  being  two  or  three  years  older  undoubtedly 
than  the  general  average.  The  average  age  of  the  pci'sons  inquired  of  was  12  years.  The 


50  average  age  at  which  the  parties  themselves  they  began  to  work  was  eight  years. 

The  average  time  elapsing  between  their  leaving  home  in  the  morning  and  the  time  they 
returned  at  uight  was  13  hours,  and  almost  invariably  one  hour  was  allowed  for  dinner,  and 


|enera!ly  half  an  hour  for  tea,  but  of  the  latter  they  did  not  so  usually  avail  themselves; 
from  observation  thinks  that  half  an  hour  more  may  be  considered  a.s  being  occupied  in 
i5 getting  to  and  quitting  work;  therefore  11  clear  houre  of  sedentary  occupation  may  be  const- 
uered  as  the  time  of  their  daily  labour.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  laee  trade,  in  preparing 


for  the  London  buyers,  who  ordinarily  come  down  to  make  their  principal  purchases  on 
Saturday',  too  frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared,  throws  on  the  children  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  a large  quantity  of  extra  work,  and  often  requiring  a part  if  not  the  whole  of  Friday 
60  night  to  he  passed  in  labour.  His  experience,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
ifell  as  that  resulting  from  his  having  superintended  a large  Sunday-school,  has  shown  him 
that  the  effects  of  these  children  so  constantly  having  to  traverse  the  streets  at  late  hours,  always 
. . , . « _ * R .•  T..1 .1  j:.* 


for  the  reasons  stated  above,  at  or  after  nine,  are  most  painful  and  distressing.  Is  of  opinion  from 
his  experience  of  this  and  other  trades,  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  connected  with  the 


experience  of  this  and  other  trades,  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  eonnoctea  witn  r.ne 
65  lace  manufacture  requiring  a stale  of  things  so  opposed  to  the  natural  order  of  society.  On 
the  contrary,  after  long  and  extensive  observation  in  the  cotton,  silk,  and  wooUen  districts  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  has  observed  that  lliis  increased  employment  of  young  children  has  very 
rapidly  issued  in  an  overstocked  labour  market,  and  this  combined  with  the  necessary  tendency 
®^'mprovements  in  machinery,  to  cause  the  employment  of  unskilled  hands,  has  gi'eatly 


^0  r^uced  the  rates  of  wages.  The  children  themselves  seem  to  suffer,  so  far  as  a noii-profes' 
sional  person  can  judge,  in  this  district  from  scrofula,  indigestion,  and  defective  eyesight ; anc 
as  regards  females  of  the  adult  age.  complaints  of  ill  health,  iffioult  labours  and  miscar 


riage  are  generaL  Among  Icice-runnere  distortion  of  the  spine  is  almost  universal,  producing 
^ perceptible  inequality  of  the  two  shoulders. 
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No.  in. 


Children  entering  upon  the  course  described  at  the  ago  of  eight,  and  often  as  earl 
four  years  of  age,  and  for  years  never  being  iu  bed  before  10,  and  more  frequently  later  m ^ 
suffer  in  their  constitution  and  development. 

The  employment  of  these  chilclreii  is  such  that  they  have  neither  the  opportunity  of  havi 
exercise  nor  access  to  the  free  air.  Parental  control  is  almost  destroyed,  and  conseouentl^ - 
the  responsibility  of  parents  is  scarcely  folt.  When  there  are  several  children  in  a family  so* 
employed  the  parents  become  de]>cnde»t  on  their  oBspring,  lUial  reverence  is  little  shown  and 
the  results  arc  such  as  to  indict  one  of  the  deepest  evils  to  which  the  social  state  of  this  town 
is  subjected— the  almost  total  indopendeiice  of  the  rising  generation  of  any  superior  control 
. It  is  palpable  that  these  children  cun  receive  no  moral  or  intellectual  cultivation  durin?  h 

the  week  clay;  the  Sabbath-school  is  the  only  rosourcc,  in  order  to  tuke  advantage  of  which  the 
children  arc  deprived  of  the  only  day  that  vcmiiins  to  tiiem  in  the  wi-ek  for  exerase  and  rest. 
bein<r  subjected  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sahhath  to  confinement  and  mental  labour 
This^is  always  irksome  ami  often  infolemble,.und  the  iieces-sary  consequence  is,  that  the  very 
truths  and  principles  so  esscnliul  to  their  well  being,  and  winch,  umler  proper  circumstances  r 
they  might  so  easily  be  taught  to  rreoivo  wiih  cloliglit  llioy  listen  to  with  dislike ; as  early  as  ^ 
possible  they  escape  from  the  rcsiraint,  ami  form  couuexioas  which  tend  to  their  niin. 

The  class  ofperaons  who  are  the  employers  of  those  children  are  usually  women  who  are 
themselves  in  a state  approaching  to  poverty.  Their  rooms  are  small  and  confined.  As  far 
as  witness’s  obsen-ations  extend,  the  iiveiugo  numher  of  children  employed  by  each  rniatress-j) 
is  10.  Without  intending  to  speak  in  disparaging  terms  of  such  employen,  it  mustbeerideat 
that  their  object  is  to  obtain  the  liirgcst  amount  of  labour  from  these  children  that  they  are 
able  to  perform;  but  this  leads  to  indulgence  in  regard  to  language  and  demeanor  of  an 
improper  or  even  immoral  kind  rather  than  to  a repression  of  sucli  conduct.  As  a result,  the 
precocious  depravity  of  some  of  these  children  is  suquising;  happily  there  are  exceptions  in  25 
the  case  of  females,  who  being  midcr  the  influence  of  higher  mouves,  have  successfully  endta- 
voured  to  improve  the  character  of  the  children  employed  by  them.  The  association  of  youa® 
girls  under  such  ciicamstances,  and  in  such  minibci-s,  must  niaiiiFcsfly  be  undesirable,  fol- 
lowed up  as  it  is,  in  many  cases,  by  titc  employment  of  the  sumu  class,  in  numbers  varying 
from  10  to  50,  in  the  large  manuructuring  csfublishmcnta  of  the  town.  80 

Most  of  these  observations  will  apply  with  equal  if  not  with  greater  force  to  the  circum- 
stances and  character  of  boys  employed  first  as  threadei's,  winders,  &c.,  in  following  which 
occupation  they  arc  rix^qiiciitly  tiaversing  the  streets  ul  all  hours  of  the  night,  can  lie  under 
little  or  no  control,  and  are  exposed  to  many  temptations.  Tims,  in  the  summer,  some  hare 
robbed  gardens ; others,  in  winter,  become  poachers,  and  so  on.  At  a more  advanced  age,  35 
these  boys  are  often  employed  either  in  taking  llicir  shift  at  tho  loco- machine  or  apprenticed 
to  make  stockings,  in  which,  by  tlio  pmetieu  of  the  trade,  if  tliey  make  the  weekly  “stint," 
or  quantity  of  u'ork  required  by  the  rmsiev,  they  tive  ootisidorcd  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  siiiqiUis  lime  as  thoy  think  111.  A skilful,  though  dissipated  boy,  may  therefore 
play  a whole  clay  unhoixhxl  by  the  parly  who  ought  to  fulfil  tho  Julios  of  his  guardian.  40 
Those  apprentices  arc  boarded  and  ludgixi  in  their  miLslcre’  houses ; hut  in  few  cases  are  they 
required  lo  sixaid  ibeir  evenings  at  htiiiiu. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  too  early  bt'gau  <md  imiuiturally  extended  course  of  labour, 
is  the  almost  eulire  absence  of  a knowledge  of  those  domestic  duties  which,  under  happier  cir- 
cumslanccs,  devolve  on  females  to  perfoi-in.  They  enter  upon  tho  responsible  position  01*45 
wife  and  mother  entirely  ignorant  of  all  housdiold  habits  and  management.  Witness  has 
seen  reiterated  inatanccs  of  the  lamcntablo  fact  of  iimulie.<?  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages  being 
destitute  of  that  clcaulinoss  and  couuaon  oomi'ort,  which  would  indiico  a husband  to  spend  his 
leisure  time  at  homo.  In  fact,  ho  (witness)  looks  ou  the  mamiCacluring  arrangemeuU  of 
large  towns  as  calculated  to  break  up  all  the  tins  of  home,  and  tho  affections  which  are  50 
natural  to  man  and  essential  to  tho  well  being  of  society. 

He  does  not  consider  that  cliildrcu  ought  to  be  pcrniiLtcd  to  labour  for  gain  at  the  early 
age  which  bos  now  become  almost  univcreal.  He  altogctlier  protests  against  the  statements 
he  has  seen  made,  even  by  medical  men,  that  cliiklrun  from  8 to  10  yeai-s  of  age  can  bew 
10  or  12  hours  of  daily  labour  without  serious  ill  effects  to  their  bodily  health,  uor  does  0655 
believe  they  ought  thus  to  ba  employed  at  all. 

The  substitution  of  the  merely  elementary  part  of  iiwtruction  which  Sunday-Khools  can  or 
ought  lo  afford  tor  such  an  education  u.s  witness  deems  tho  poorest  Englishman’s  children  « 
entitled  to,  either  at  the  hand  of  its  parent  or  of  the  Stato,  is  to  ho  iluprocaied  as  alike  irra- 
tional  in  itself,  unjust  towards  the  child,  and  daugerous-to  society.  Such  a course  of 
tion  as  would  fit  a bov  to  fulfil  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  whether  at  home  or  abfW 
so  that  he  might  alight  on  lus  feet  wherever  his  lot  might  cause  him  to  fall,  ^d  “ 
him  a useful  member  of  the  community  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  incompatible  w^ 
being  employed  for  wages  as  .soon  as  he  can  run,  during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  forced  0 ^ 
Httention  (o  (ruths,  rendered  distasteful  by  tho  circumstances  iu  which  they  are  communi- 
cated, on  the  seventh.  . ^ 

It  must  not  ho  overlooked  that  (ho  females  continuously  employed  as 
course  of  instmcUon  ; but  it  is  one  which  produces  vacuity  of  mind,  love  of 
of  company.  On  the  contrary,  the  education  which  is  desirable,  and  which  can 
them  iu  (ho  absence  of  this  iiices-sunt  toil,  should  comprise,  in  combination  with  a due 
literary  and  moral  instruction,  (he  art  of  cutting  out,  making,  mending  and 
baking  and  boiling,  and  otherwise  dressing  their  food ; cleansing,  veiitilating, 
their  dwellings  ; in  a word,  those  minute  but  every  day  affairs  which  go  greatly  towar  s 
up  the  sum  of  cottage  happiness. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


Without  touching  on  remedial  measures,  the  proposal  of  which  is  a matter  of  great  delicacy  Lace  Manufac- 


and  difliculty,  but  which  nevertheless  witness  deems  equally  urgent  and  important,  he  wishes 
testate,  that  although  in  the  first  instance  interference  with  the  existing  arrangements  respecting 
the  employment  of  children  might  tend  to  results  which  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  employers 
5 and  the  employed,  and  be  followed  by  some  amount  of  suffering,  yet  that  this  would  be  teni- 
nnran*.  and  that  readjustment  woulu  take  place  so  speedily  and  easily  as  to  secure  all  the 


Ttnm  IN  THE 

Nottinohak 

District. 


poran",  and  that  readjustment  would  take  place  so  speedily  and  easily  as  to  secure  all  the  ooHected  by 
fair  interests  of  trade  and  the  just  claims  of  humanity.  R.D.Orainger.Z 


Statistics  of  the  Eaglish  Bobbin-Net  Tbade. 

January,  1836. 

An  account  of  the  existing  machinery  having  been  taken  as  to  width,  gauge,  priuciple,  kind, 
and  amount  of  work  produced,  number  of  machine  hands  employed,  and  amount  of  weekly 
wages  earned,  the  results  have  been  analyzed  in  various  forms,  and  separated  into  districts. 
15  A series  of  calculations  are  based  upon  these  details ; and  as  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 


obtain  correct  data,  and  to  apply  sound  principles  in  working  upon  them,  it  is  believed  that 
the  various  amounts  stated  approximate  very  mosely  to  the  truth. 

Several  important  changes  are  made  apparent  by  contrasting  the  actual  number,  situation, 
and  employment  of  the  machines  with  my  former  trade  papers  ; such  notices  are  interesting 
20  both  commercially  and  .statistically,  and  might  have  been  multiplied,  but  from  a fear  of  being 


prolix,  and  swelling  out  the  statement  to  an  inconvenient  length. 

The  list  above  referred  to  contains  the  particulars  of  3,71a  machines,  and  probably  there 
may  have  been,  overlooked  80  to  90 ; 3,800  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  number  now  in  the 
trade : this  is  1 ,200  less  than  in  1833.  This  reduction  arises  from  breaking  up  about  600 ; also 
25  in  some  cases  from  turning  two  narrow  ones  into  one  wider,  and  probably  from  some  being 
exported.  The  number  of  machine  hands  employed,  according  to  the  account  taken,  is 
5,868,  say  6,000  in  the  whole,  being  1,500  leas  than  in  1833 ; and  the  difference  is  partly 
accounted  for  above.  There  is  a decreased  employment  of  youths,  who  have  been  replaced  by 
able-bodied  men.  Such  increased  strength  and  care  is  necessary  to  work  properly  the  wider 
30  machinery,  both  hand  and  power,  by  which  the  trade  is  now  supplied. 


302  persons  now  own  1 machine  each — in  1831  there  were  700 


10  between  12  and  20 
0 „ 20  and  SO 


„ 30  and  40 

„ 40  and  50 

„ SO  and  60 

,,  60  and  70 

„ 70  and  80 

,,  80  and  100 

„ 100andl20 

upwards  of  120 
upwards  of  200 


The  total  number  of  owners  here  stated  is  837,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  amount  would 
be  increased  to  860  were  it  possible  to.  ascertain  every  one.  In  1831  there  were  1,382 
owners.  Since  Uien  more  than  500  owners  of  one,  two,  or  three  machines  each  have  dis- 
appeared ; and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  the  widths  and  principles  of  the 
35  machines  now  at  work,  these  500  persons  were  chieHy  connected  with  400  narrow  traverse 
warps,  straight  holts,  &c.,  and  800  narrow  circulars,  which  are  the  respective  amounts  of 
decrease  since  1833. 

There  are  29  or  30  power  factories,  and  about  40  factories  containing  hand  machines. 

Of  the  3,712  machines,  of  which  an  account  bos  been  obtmned,  165  stand ; therefore  3,547 
40  are  known  to  be  at  work,  and  the  80  or  90  additional,  supposed  to  be  in  the  trade,  are 
probably  nearly  all  traverse  warps  and  pushers,  and  for  the  most  part  are  at  work,  making 
fancy  nets. 

The  machinery  at  work  is  distributed  in  locaiitv  and  employment  as  follows  : — 


istrihuted  in  locality  and  employment  a 


In  NoUingliam 
Hyson  Green  . 

New  Snenton,  &c.  . 

New  Lenton,  &c.  , 

Radford,  &c.  . 

Carrington,  &c.  . 

Baaford,  &c. 

Beeaion,  &c. 

Mansfield  and  Chesterfield 


Total  in  Notts. 
Leicestershire  . . 

Derbyshire 


West  of  England  and  Isle  of  Wight,  654 


Total  ....  1,425  1,122  1,000  3,547 

The  principal  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  situation  of  the  machinery  is  in  the 
4a  transfer  from  the  tovni  of  Nottingham  to  its  vicinity.  The  town  has  decreased  since  1S31 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Lacb  Manofac-  upwards  of  600  in  number,  while  Radford,  Lenton,  Beeston,  Snenton,  and  CarriTurfn« 

TOtts  IN  THE  propol'tionably  increased.  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  machinery  in  making  particular  fabrics,  the  extrao 

' dinary  increase  in  manufacturing  what  is  termed  fancy  net,  merits  notice  on  various  account* 

Evidence  As  it  Is  probable  that  the  chief  part  of  the  machines  described  os  standing  still  were  unde 

colUeted  by  going  alterations  to  fit  them  for  fancy  work,  and  the  unknown,  where  doing  anvthintr  ™ ^ 

R.D.Oraingei-.'Esci.  gimifavly  employed,  it  would  appear  that,  in  place  of  not  more  than  200  machiaes  or’aW 
No.  171.  a twenty-fifth  part  of  the  then  existing  machinery  making  fandes  in  1833,  there'  are  now 
about  1,250,  or  one-third  of  all  the  present  machines  tlius  employed,  or  will  soon  be  so  I 
this  account  of  fancies,  145  machines  making  cotton-blond  are  included.  ' ° 

While  thus  in  a state  of  transition  as  it  regards  employment,  and  consequent  profit  to  the 
ownere,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  tlib,  or  indeed  of  any  class  of  bobbin^let 
machinery  ; tlicrefore  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  amount  of  actual  fixed  capital  in 
the  trade.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  flepression  in  prices  of  bobbin-net  in  1833 
and  the  reduction  in  value  of  narrow  machines  to  the  price  of  old  iron,  forced  the  pro<n¥is  of  is 
invention  onwards  with  unusual  rapidity.  So  complete  was  the  despair  in  1833  and  1834  of 
ever  making  narrow  and  slow  machinery  a^ain  profitable,  that  the  writer  has  account  of  from 
.500  to  600  macliines  then  broken  up.  Many  of  these  were  thrown  piece-meal  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  in  which  they  had  been  worked  into  the  neighbouring  streets,  not 
being  thought  worth  the  trouble  of  cai  rying  down  staire,  though  they  had  cost  a few  years  jq 
before  several  hundred  pounds  a- piece,  and  were  still  in  good  working  condition.  At  that 
time  one  of  the  street  cries  in  Nottingham  was  Old  rags  and  twist  (bobbin-net)  machines  to 
sell,"  and  many  found  their  wav  to  the  iron  yards  and  smiths’  shops  through  this  extraordinary 
channel.  The  adaptation  of  this  class  of  machines  to  the  production  of  new  and  profitable 
articles  has  prevented  any  from  coming  into  the  market,  or  being  broken  up  durbg  the  past  25 
year ; and  they  are  scarcely  to  be  bought  for  tenfold  tho  price  they  were  offered  at  in  1833. 
A curious,  though  certainly  an  extreme  instance  of  the  value  of  improveraeut  and  adaptation 
has  occurred  in  the  alteration  of  certain  traverse  warps  and  Levers  machinery,  the  produce 
from  which  was  previously  selling  at  S^d.  or  4d.  a rack  to  make  articles  at  a very  trifiincr 
increase  in  the  prime  cost,  and  wmch  have  since  currently  sold  for  8j.  6d.  to  4j.  a rack.  Prior 30 
to  alteration  such  machines  were  only  worth  from  2^.  to  10^.  An  expense  of,  say  lOJ.  to  201, 
each  having  been  incurred,  they  would  now  readily  bring  from  50/.  to  100/.  a-piece,  ifofiered 
for  public  sale.  The  profitable  results  to  those  who  own  and  work  these  machines,  and  lo  the 


community  ai'ound  them,  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  statement  of  gross  returns 
distribuleii  according  to  the  various  departments  of  the  trade.  I'here  are  at  work—  31 


,293  totarics  Risking  plain  nets,  247  quillings,  and  47  fancies,  being  1,587  rotaries. 

116  circulars  ,,  „ 114  „ „ 188  „ „ 413  circulars. 

IGLevers  „ „ 761  „ „ 443  „ ,,  1,225  Levers. 

162  traverse  warp. 
165  pushers. 


. 3,547  machines. 


erotary  machines  are  of  the  following  kinds,  viz. : — 
b-poinl,  9 of  10  quarter,  2 of  sundries  ......... 

9-point,  14  of  8-qiiarter,  13  of  10-quorter,  8 of  12-qutu'tei  . ..... 

10- point,  11  of  5-quarter,  10  of  6*quarter,  4 of  7-qiiurter,  179  of  8-quarter,  5 of  9-quarter, 

104  of  10-qiiarter,  156  of  12-quarter  

11- point,  13  of  3-quarler,  6 of  7-qiiarter,  239  of  S-quurter,  9 of  9-quarter,  140  of  10-quarler, 

21  of  11-qiiarter,  274  on2-quarter,  sundries  15  . . , . . . • 

12- point,  8 of  6-quarter,  55  of  S-quaricr,  4 of  9-quartcr,  34  nf  10-quarUr,  6 of  11-quarter, 

121  of  12-quarler,  9 of  13-quarter,  5 oflO-qiiarler  . ..... 

IS-poinl,  15  ofS-quarler,  IS  of  10-quarler,  12  of  11 -quarter,  47  of  12-quarter,  11  of  sundries, 
14-point,  sundries,  chiefly  12-quarters 


The  circulars  consist  of, — 

10- point,  7 of  B-quarler,  4 of  9-quarler,  3 of  sundries  . . . . • 

11- point,  6 of  5-quarter,  25  of  6-quarter,  35  of  7-quarter,  86  of  8-quarter,  10  of  9-quarter, 

9 of  10-quarter,  2 of  sundries  . . . . • . - . 

12- point,  1 of  5-quarler,  17  of  6-quarter,  17  of  7-quarter.  104  of  8-quarter,  15  of  9-quarter, 

12  of  10-quarter  ....  . . . • • 


12  of  10-quarter  .....  .... 

13- point,  9 of  6-quarter,  4 of  7-quaiter,  30  of  8-quarter^  5 of  9-quarter,  2 of  10-quarter 

14- point,  12  of  B-quorter,  3 of  sundries  - ... 


The  Levers  consist  of,— 


10- poinl,  11  of  8-quarter,  11  of  9-quarter,  19  of  10-quarter,  5 of  11-quarter,  12  of  12-qoarter, 

20  of  sundries  . . . . . . . . • 

11- point,  94  of  6-qiiarter,  120  of  *J-quarter,  265  of  8-quarter,  74  of  9-quarter,  120  of 

10-quarler,  71  of  1 1-quarter,  50  of  12-quaiter,  11  of  sundries  . ■ , ' 

12- point,  1 1 of  6-quarier,  21  of  7-quarter,  40  of  8-quarter,  22  of  9-quarter,  44  of  10-qnan 

40  of  11-qimrter,  87  of  12-quarter,  12  of  sundries  *.  . ' ‘ ' g5 

IS-point,  6 of  9-qnarter,  9 of  lO-quarter,  6 of  11-quarter,  33  of  12-quarter,  11  of  sundnes  • 
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lO-point,  sundries 
jl.poiot,  ditto  . . . . 

12-point,  ditto,  21  end  104  of  6-quarter 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

Of  the  traverse  warps  there  are, — 


./51 

s 

19 

La.cs  Makitfac- 

TtntE  IX  THB 

Nottingham 

District. 

123 



Evidence 

152 

collected  by 

The  pushers  consist  of,— 


R.D.GraingeT,'S,i<i. 


lO-poini,  5 of  4 quarter,  19  of  5-quarier,  49  of  6-quarter,  19  of  7-quaTtet,  10  of  8-quarter,  14 
of  sundries 


11-poinl,  5 of  5-qnarler,  12  of  6 quarler,  6 of  7-quarter,  8 of  8-quarter,  13  of  10-quarter, 
5 ofsundrics 


Total 


165 


e 11  of  5-point,  35  of  9-point,  685  of  10-poin1,  1763  of 

I rtT  1 OQ  1 » 


Separated  into  gauges,  there  aic  xa  ui  u-puuu,  oo  or  tf-poii 
I ] -point,  812  of  12-point,  213  of  18-point,  28  of  14-point. 

Total  of  working  machines 


Separated  into  widths,  there  are  8 of  4-quarter,  49  of  5-quarter,  416  of  6-quarter,  288  of 
7-quarler,  1141  of  8-quarter,  175  of  9-quarter,  553  of  10-quarter,  172  of  11-quarter,  S36 
of  12-quarter,  29  of  13-quarter,  9 of  W-quarter,  8 of  IS-quorler,  29  of  16-quarter,  4 of 
20-quarler. 


3547 


Total  of  known  machinery  . 


Of  the  rotary  machinery  about  700  are  in  the  West  of  England,  150  in  Nottingham,  100 
in  New  Lenton,  70  in  Radford,  90  in  Carrington,  50  in  Bast'ord,  &c.,  110  in  Leicestershire, 
200  in  Derbyshire,  90  in  Mansfield  and  Chesterfield. 

Of  the  circulars,  200  are  in  Leicestershire,  30  in  Basford,  30  in  Radford,  40  in  Snenton, 
5 40  in  Hyson  Green,  70  in  Nottingham. 

Of  tlieLerers,  320  are  in  Nottingham;  70  in  Hyson  Green ; 70  in  Snenton;  100  in  New 
Lenton;  220  in  Radford;  50  in  Carrington;  160  in  Basford.  &c. ; 135  in  Beeston ; 20  in 
L«cesterehire ; 60  in  Derbyshire ; 20  in  Mansfield. 

Of  the  traverse  warps  about  half  are  in  the  West  of  England  and  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
10  rest  in  Beeston,  Snenton,  and  Nottingham. 

The  pushers  are  spread  about  in  N^ottingham  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  average  quality  of  the  goods  made  last  year  was  very  slightly  finer  than  11-polnt,  or  a 
fraction  more  than  three  racks  to  the  yard. 

The  average  width  of  the  known  machinery  is  9-quarters  and  l-sixth  each. 

15  The  average  time  of  working  the  machinery  situated  in  the  West  of  England,  in  1835,  was 
13  hours  a-day  ; in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  power  machinery  was 
worked  20  hours,  and  hand  machinery  18  hours  a-day;  the  latter  have  been,  of  course, 
nearly  all  double-handed,  and  in  some  cases  three  hands  are  employed  to  work  one  machine. 

The  rate  of  production  last  year  was  about  as  follows : upon  half  the  rotary  machinery,  on 
20  which  plmn  net  was  made,  being  slow,  200  racks  a-week,  (the  rack  is  240  meshes  in  length, 
and  by  this  measure  all  bobbin-net  is  sold  in  the  unprepared  state,)  the  other  half,  being 
speedy,  300  racks  a-wcek ; rotary  quillings  225  racks  a-week,  and  fancies  200  i-acks  a-week ; 
Lever  quillings  150  racks  a-week,  fancies  140  racks  a-week ; circular  plain  200  racks  a-week, 
quillings  and  fancies  180  racks  a-week ; pushers  100  racks  a-week ; traverse  warps  1 10  j acks 
25  a-week,  50  weeks  of  band  labour  per  annum. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  rough  production  in  1S35,  may  be  stated,  when  equalized  in 
12-quarter  width,  to  be — 


Of  plain  net 


Of  qnlUings 


Of  fancies 


^ualto  s 


888,267 

racks  at  6d. 

£9,706 

4,209,000 

, , Id. 

122,762 

6,050.733 

,,  8d. 

201,691 

365,833 

,,  9(i. 

13,718 

2,537,600 

, , 9id. 

100,447 

151,833 

,,  lOd. 

6,326 

768,300 

,,  lid 

35,412 

72,500 

,,  12d. 

3,625 

178,527 

, , ISd 

9,670 

1 d 799 

503  1 57 ■ 

414,812 

X fl,  1 za.nao 

racks  at  9|d. 

16,419 

4,334,271 

, , lOid 

189,097 

1,982,937 

,,  lUd 

92,181  40,000 

90,000 

, , 14d 

5,250  1 

511,562 

,,  14 Jd 

30,906 

18,750 

,,  16d 

7 352  332 

1,250 

- 335,103 

259,166 

racks  at  12d 

12,957 

957,000 

,,  14d 

55,824 

322.500 

,,  15d 

20,156 

4,288,915 

,,  16d 

285,938 

771,250 

,,  18d. 

57,792 

55,000 

, , 21d 

4,813 

433,584 

,,  30d 

54,198 

7,087,415 

491,678 

1 racks  ! 

29,162,3401 

£1,369,988 

yards  28,740,674] 

Amount  of  plain  brown,  net  value. 


Allowed  additional  for  plain  and 
quilling  silk  nek 


Amount  of  quilling  browu,nel  value. 


491,678  Amount  of  fancy  brown,  net  value. 


1,988  Total  of  brown,  net  value. 


H2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


The  value  of  plain  nets  and  quillings  fell,  in  1833-4,  30  per  cent. : -plain  tiPta  • 

.t-.-.i.  tn  i.,„ tUo*  4l,/v«  .,ro  ,..^,.41,  OC\ - _ , , . SID) 


risen  about  10  per  cent.,  so  that  they  are.  at  present,  worth  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  imo® 

C/,.«Q  rsP  »rio  rvmnhltmi-u  iniitrincr  nilillhlo-R  havillff  beCO  Stlntftfl  m-  U.. . 


Evidence  , iniir.- 

■ collected  by  lu  1835  the  time  of  working  all  the  9 and  10-poiiit  machinery  inakiag  plain  nets  tn  * 
?.D.Grain/fer,Esa.  stinted  during  two  months  to  six  hours  a day,  which  being  carried  into  effect,  further  reducd? 

No.  m.  of  these  qualities  was  prevented.  A restriction  of  the  11,  12,and  13-pointmacliiiiero 

making  plain  nets  was  attempted  hut  failed,  it  not  having  been  unanimously  supported^ 
The  price  of  a sqmu-e  yard  of  middle  quality  bobhiu-iiet,  which  was  in  1812  about  40j  had 
been  gradually  reduced  until  in  1335  it  was  sold  at  lOfZ.  In  1812,  No.  200  yarn  was  40 
per  lb.,  in  1835  it  was  12^.— A pillow  luce  mnkcr  cun  make  four  or  fiveme^esa  minute' 
The  production  of  the  first  machinery  employed  was  about  1000  meshes  a minute ; at  present 
many  machines  make  30,000  a minute. 

The  quantity  of  the 

Rotary  g^oods  made  in  lS3b  was  equal  to  10,871,r>75  racks  of  12-quarter  width,  value  £655 
Lever  ,,  5>  8,435), 332  ,,  ,,  476959 

Circular  ,,  ,,  2,7.^9,499  ,,  ,,  lll’Bfii 

Pusher  , , > , (iU8,3!50  , , , , 41,574 

Traverse  warp  ,,  ,,  433,584  ,,  ,,  54 19S 

Had  that  part  of  the  hobbiu-net  machinery  (independently  of  the  pusher  and  traveiie 
warps  which  were  previously  making  fancies)  which  have  been  since  turned  upon  I'andes 
been  continued,  since  1833,  on  with  plain  nets  and  quillings,  and  the  produce  been  sold  at 
the  price.s  which  those  descriptions  of  goods  realised,  tho  difference  against  the  trade,  iu 
returns  of  wages  and  profits,  would  have  been,  in  1835,  about  150,000Z.  But  the  adaptati(ia2i) 
of  the  machines  to  fancy  work  was  tho  result  of  loss  in  making  plain  nets  and  quillings;  the 
market  was  so  overstocked  with  those  articles  that  they  realised,  in  many  cases,  little  more 
than  the  price  of  the  yarn  of  which  they  were  made ; and  the  withdrawal  of  one-tburth  to 
one-third  of  all  the  machineiy  in  the  trade,  ibllowed  by  an  advance  in  cotton  yarn,  has  not 
materially  raised  the  prices  from  the  lowest  point  to  which  they  fell  in  1834-5,  therefore  theyOj 
must  have,  from  necessity,  been  stopped  together.  The  difference  in  favour  of  the  trade,  in 
the  year  1835,  by  the  transition  from  making  plain  net  and  quillings  to  making  fancies, 
therefore  may  be  thus  stated  : — 1000  machines  are  raised,  fi-om  the  value  of  2/.  to  10/.  each 
to  the  value  of  from  50/.  to  100/.  each  ; 1500  lo  2000  able-bodied  men  are  employed  beyond 
what  could  have  been  engaged  in  making  plain  nets  and  quillings;  the  increasing  supcr-30 
abundance  of  the  latter  articles,  and  their  consrqumitly  decreasing  price,  has  been  checked; 
100,000/.  has  been  paid  in  that  year,  for  yarn,  of  which  the  rotary,  Lever,  and  circular  fancies 
have  been  made ; and  300,000/.  additional  bus  boon  circulated  in  the  sanft  time  for  wages, 
expenses,  and  profits,  in  this  department  of  the  Iriido.  I’lie  demand  for  fancy  goods  is 
gradually  enlarging,  and  much  ingciuiity  is  at  work  to  vary  and  impi-ove,  as  wril  as  to35 
increase  the  supply.  'J'lic  .facqunrd”  has  luion  iwcnitly  apijlicd  wilh  considerable  success 
to  the  bobbin-net  machine;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  rloubt  that  the  various  apparatus 
necessary  for  combining  weaving  and  <'mbix)ichu'y  with  llic  fabrics  hitherto  manufactured  upon 
the  boblain-uet  frame,  will,  ere  long,  bo  perfected,  mul  of  course  generally  and  beneficially 
employed.  Too  great  attention  and  encounigemciit  cannot  be  bestowed,  at  this  moment,  onto 
the  inventive  powei-s  of  our  mechanics,  this  paper  shoxvs  somewhat  of  the  advantages  already 


Some  of  the  machinery  making  quillings  having  been  stinted  or  slopped  by  a committee 
prices  have  been  raised  20  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  about  10  per  cent,  reduced  ’•  * 
1833. 


idlh,  value  £655,343 

> 476,959 

> I4l,S64 

. 41,574 

. 54,193 


gained  by  the  trade  from  their  labours;  hut  the  most  saiigninc  can  liardly  appreciate  bow 
extensively  the  bobbin-net  maelihie  niav  bo  udanicd  fo  the  nroduction  of  new  fabrics,  or  the 


extensively  the  bobbin-net  machine  may  ho  adapted  to  the  production  of  new  fabrics,  or  the 
attractive  modifications  of  (hose  already  known.  The  future  prosperity  of  this  district  is 
evidently  much  connected  with,  and  contiugout  upon,  the  full  dcvelopement  of  the  fancyti 
department  of  the  bobbin-net  trade.  I have  recently  been  greatly  surprised  and  interested  by 
the  sight  of  specimens  on  a large  scale  of  machine  made  embroidered  goods,  almost  surpassing 
in  richness  and  value  the  splendid  productions  from  the  pillows  of  the  foreign  lace  ' 
every  one  must  heartily  wish  success  to  our  indefatigable  artizaus,  who  being  duly  seconded 
by  the  elegant  taste  and  judicious  designs  of  the  manufacturers  (among  whom  the  cultivatiooW 
of  the  fine  arts  on  correct  and  scientific  principles  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  important, 
as  tending  to  the  perfection  of  their  goods)  I cannot  but  hope  that- the  trade  may,  by  ib 
superiority  in  these  respects,  soon  direct  the  fashion,  instead  of  receiving  it,  and  command 
sales  and  profits  accordingly.  _ /vni,  r- 

The  yarn  used  in  making  English  bobbin  net,  in  1835,  would  require  about  ^»8o0,00()]^- 5» 
of  Scd  Island  wool,  of  the  value  of  about  185,000/.,  ami  tlicre  may  have  been  used  2D,(AW. 
worth  of  raw  silk,  worth,  when  doubled  aud  prepared,  40,000/.  Tlic  following  amounts  toe 
been  calculated  as  about  the  weights  which  must  have  been  used  of  each  number  of  doumeu 
yam,  taking  as  (he  basis  the  number  of  racks  of  each  quality  made,  according  to  tlie  preceaiaj, 
statement,  viz. : — 


^ ^ ^ 170  ISO  190  -400  m ^ Xatttl,  1,21  MOO  !>*• 

lbs.  6,00((  14,000  75,000  100,000  120,000  350,000  250,000  220,000  65,000  10.000  ^ awIIIk- 

Distributed  nearly  as  follows  :—Not(ingliamshii-c,  640.000  lbs. ; Derbyshire,  130,0W  lte|. 
Leicestershire,  100,000  il>s, ; Wo.st  of  Enghuul,  340,000  lbs. ; and  the  net  value  o(  tue 
was  024,330/.,  to  which  if  40,000/.  be  added  for  silk,  it  will  give  664,330/.  as  the  cost  oi 
raw  materials  used  in  that  year.  o,  fl«i/  theraffSj 

The  net  value  of  the  West  of  England  rough  produce  of  bobbin-net  was 
materials  coat  171,338/.,  leaving  for  wages,  expenses,  and  profits,  110,033/.  3 e 
shire  net  rough  value  was  118,730/.,  tlio  raw  materials  cost  62,820/.,  leaving  lor  . 
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EJIPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


penses,  and  profits  55,910?.  The  net  value  of  Derbyshire  rough  goods  was  102,782?.,  the  raw  Lace  M.vncjfac- 
materials  cost  61,392/.,  leaving  for  wages,  expenses,  and  profits  41,390?.  The  net  value  of  ture  in  thb 

Kottingliarashire  rough  production  was  867,055?.,  the  raw  materials  cost  368,780?.,  leaving  Nottingh-am 

498,275/.  to  be  distributed  in  wages,  expenses,  and  profits  in  this  county.  In  the  town  and  istrict. 

5 suburbs  of  Nottingham  there  is  paid  the  principal  part  of  the  expenses  attending  tlie  finishing  Evidence 

trade,  and  which  amounted  last  year,  including  profits  on  the  employment  of  capital  in  tha*  coJIetted  by 
esiensivo  department  of  the  business,  to  about  328,000?.  Exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  Esq. 

doubling  yarn  and  embroidering  bobbin-net,  the  amount  of  money  circulated  in  Nottingham-  No.  I7l. 
shire  last  year  by  ibis  trade  was  826,275?.,  or,  altogether,  probably  about  900,000?.  It  is 
10  estimated  that  350,000?.  was  paid  for  English  embroidering  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
total  result  may  be  thus  stated  : the  raw  material  was  of  the  value  of  210,000?.,  and  the  gross 
return  was  2,212,000?.,  cousisfing  of  plain  net  660,000?.,  quillings  492,000?.,  and  embroidered 

goods  1,060,000?. 

Amongst  the  various  item-s  of  expenditure  there  may  be  particularized  gassing,  bleaching, 

Ij  and  dressing  about  300,000  pieces,  41,000?.  Carriage  paid  by  the  trade  about  11,000?. 

The  sales  for  home  consumption  have  beeu,  in  plain  nets  about  320,000?.,  quillings  210,000?., 
embroidered  goods  580,000?.,  making  a total  of  1,110,000?.  The  foreign  trade  has  taken  off 
^out  340,000/.  plain  nets,  282,000?.  quillings,  480,000?.  figured  goods;  total  1,102,000?. 

In  1832  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  returus  were  for  goods  exported;  at  present 
20  one-half  only. 

The  net  wages  earned  by  men  vary  from  12j.  to  35s.  a-week,  according  to  the  kind,  width, 
and  speed  of  the  machines  at  which  they  are  employed ; I6s.  is  about  the  avei-age.  VS'ages  to 
women  vary  from  3s.  to  I2s.  a-week,  according  as  engaged  in  embroidering,  mending,  or 
finishing  goods;  the  average  may  be  stated  at  6,?.  \Vages  1o  children  are  li-om  i.t.  to  4.?., 

25  including  embroiderers,  winders,  drawer's,  &c.,  and  average  2s.  a-week.  Excepting  the 
number  of  hands  employed  at  the  machines  as  above  given,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  oftbr  any 
estimate  of  how  many  persons  are  actually  engaged  in  tire  various  departments  of  this  trade. 

The  number  of  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  rough  articles  is  much  lessened  since  1833  : there 
are  114  houses  in  this  market  who  prepare  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  finished  state.  About 
30  one-half  the  goods,  when  sold,  passed  through  London  to  their  ultimate  destination,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  bobbin-net  trade,  during 
tho  last  three  years,  is  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  English  bobbin-net  from  the  French 
market  by  very  stringent  fiscal  regulations,  raising  the  smuggler’s  charge  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
35  making  the  prohibition  an  effective  one.  The  Nottingham  bobbin-net  manufacturers,  in  a 
memorial  to  Government,  offered  to  agree  to  the  free  reciprocal  importation  of  lace  into  both 
countries.  The  policy  of  France  continues  prohibitory.  A subsequent  memorial,  praying  for 
real  protection  by  the  discriminating  duty  of  30  per  cent,  being  practically  eni'orced,  and 
smuggling  into  England  rendered  more  difficult,  stated  the  important  fact,  that  the  premium 
40  for  Smuggling  lace  goods  into  Loudon  from  France  had  fallen  to  seven,  and  in  some  cases  to 
five  per  cent. 

In  1833-4-5,  a series  of  operations  were  carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  a committee  sitting 
in  Nottii^bam,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  macliinery  used  in  this 
trade.  Exportation  Lad  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent  previously,  and  has  since  recom- 
iSmenced;  but  during  (he  two  years  during  wmch  this  committee  sat  it  was  almost  entirely 
suspended. 

T'he  system  of  bleaching  by  the  piece  has  been  this  year  partly  superseded  by  making  the 
charge  by  weight.  The  change  has  been  too  recently  made  to  justiiy  any  opinion  as  to  its 
permanence. 

50  The  following  is  offered  as  merely  an  estimate  of  the  hands  employed  in  building,  repairing, 
and  altering  machines  in  1825  and  1836  respectively,  no  actual  account  having  been  ever  taken 
of  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  department.  Part  in  each  list  were  engaged  also  in  making 
warp  and  hosiei'y  frames. 

lS2u.  1835. 

Master  Smiths  80  ...  30 

Journeymen 400  . . . 150 

Master  Bobbin  and  Carriage-makers 50  ...  15 

Journeymen • 250  . . . 140 

Smiths  privately  employed 300  . . . 100 

Guide,  Pusher,  Bolt,  Comb,  Point  hook,  and  Sley- 

makers 150  ...  SO 

Needle-makers,  Turners,  Wood-work-maUets,  Casters, 

Setters-up,  &c 270  ...  55 


.1,500  ...  520 

(Signed)  W.  Pelkin,  Nottingham. 

No.  172. — February  26,  1841-  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith: — 

55  Has  lived  in  the  town  25  years,  during  which  period  he  has  been  a visitor  in  connexion  with 
a charitable  society;  this  has  led  him  to  visit  many  houses  in  a populous  district  of  the  town. 
Has  ascertained  that  children,  begin  to  work  very  young.  Has  known  many  parents  come  oat 
of  the  country  merely  to  live  on  the  labour  of  their  young  children.  In  one  case,  a short  time 
^0.  R widow  came  with  three  children  of  12,  14,  and  16  years  of  age,  out  of  Derbyshire. 
oO  These  children  were  sent  into  a factory,  the  mother  being  only  employed  in  preparing  their 
meals  and  getting  them  up  early  enough  in  the  morning.  They  did  not  come  home  to  their 
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Mutoiac-  meals ; these  were  taken  in  the  factory.  All  thse  eUMren  died  in  18  months,  and  nitnei, 
TUBS  IN  TUB  ihought  this  resulted  from  their  employment.  Almost  all  the  faraiUes  employedin  thenianu 
Nottjkgkam  factures  of  Nottingham  are,  with  few  exceptions,  supported,  more  or  less,  by  the  labour  of  their 

Diw^.  children.  Among  other  evUs  of  this  system  is,  that  by  reversing  the  order  of  nature,  children 

Evidence  become  at  an  early  age  independent  of  their  pai-ents  ; in  many  cases  the  latter  are  even  obliged  s 

collect^  by  to  act  as  menials  to  their  children.  Another  class  of  evils  is,  that  worthless  fathers  are  enamed 
JJ.Gratngar.Esq.  spend  their  time  in  low  pothouses  out  of  the  earnings  of  their  children. 

1^^772.  immoralily  springing  from  such  a system  are  too  obvious  to  rctpiire  illsaa. 


Traverse  Warp 
Machines. 


Circular  Bolt 
Machine. 


Cagned)  T.H.Saiia. 

No.  1T3—  V „ 

Low  Pavement,  Nottingham,  JfarcA  15, 1841 

My  Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  application  for  assistance  in  prosecuting  your  inquiry  as  to  Ihe 
effects  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  upon  the  organ  of  risioD,  Ij 
I send  you  with  pleasure  the  enclosed  memoranda. 

These  observations  are  the  result  of  attendance  upon,  at  least,  ten  thousand  cases  at  my  own 

For  llie  last  14  years  I have  devoted  one  hour  daily  to  prescribing  gratuitously  for  the  labour- 
ing population,  and  of  those  15  eye  cases  weekly  b a low  averse.  20 

Should  thb  report  be  deemed  worthy  of  publicaticm,  you  will  oblige  me  by  allowing  it  to 
appear  in  its  entire  form. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Youvs  very  truly. 

To  i?.  D.  Graivger,  Esq.  (Signed)  J.  C.  Williams,  25 


Memorandum  of  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
Nottingham  Trade,  by  Dr.  John  Calthrop  Wuuajis,  of  Nottingham. 
Amaurosis. 


Very  common  in  every  variety  of  symptom  and  intensity  of  disease;  prevailing  most  in 
persons  from  25  to  45  years  of  age,  but  not  unfrequent  in  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  33 
especially  in  giris. 

Attacking  dark  eyes  more  than  light  ones,  and  more  easily  relieved  and  cured  in  light  eyes; 
not  oken  accompanied  by  appas-ent  inflammation. 

Constantly  produced  by  work  at  tlie  following  branches  of  trade : — 


In  the  Boiuun-Net  Lace.  Zi 

Levers*  Machine. — ^The  distress  to  the  eyes  in  working  this  machine  is  in  consequence  of 
the  guide  bars  moving  several  gaits  of  carriiiges,  which  requires  very  nice  adjustment,  and  as 
the  guide-threads  frequently  cover  each  other,  tho  shade  of  so  many  threads  makes  the  true 
adjustment  very  deceptive  to  the  eye,  and  requiring  the  most  unremitting  attention,  eapecially 
by  lamp  or  gas-light,  Many  of  these  machines  work  20  hours  per  day  with  two  hands  by  40 
spells,  and  in  the  winter  at  least  13  hours  by  an  artificial  light-  The  men  go  to  work  all 
weathers  as  early  as  four  in  the  morn  ing,  and  tho  changes  of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
subjected  produce  great  weaknass  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  amaurosis.  The 


stress  upon  the  eye  b not  so  groat  in  tho  making  of  tlie  lace,  as  upon  the  watching  it  as  it 
is  made  to  detect  errors,  which  if  not  seen  would  make  tlie  net  valueless  without  expeosive45 


mending.  The  setting  of ''  turn  agains"  used  in  some  patterns  presses  much  upon  tlie  eyes,  k 
well  as  m the  aeltincja  of  the  pnmlw.  Thf>  mwi  r.nnnnt.  knnw  that  the  ?uides  have  gone  right 


Bobbin-winders 
h'Oin  12  tu  30  years 
of  age. 


well  as  m the  settings  of  the  combs.  The  men  cannot  know  that  the  guides  have  gone  right 
until  the  work  is  produced  above  the  points,  and  any  error  must  he  detected  the  momeiit  it 
occurs,  as  the  carriages  pass  through  the  guide-threads  about  a hundred  times  a minute.  Old 
men  can  scarcely  work  in  these  macliines  at  all ; indeed  the  mastei'S  will  not  engage  them,  and  SO 
very  few  are  enabled  to  work  in  them.  After  40  years  of  age  the  eyes  have  become  psrtialJy 
amaurotic  and  slwrt-sighted. 

Traverse  Warp  Machines.— Thera  is  not  so  much  distress  to  the  eyes  in  working  this 
machine,  as  the  warp  threads  are  placed  above  the  machine,  and  can  be  seen  with  greater  ^ 
facility. 

Pusher  Machine, — Numbers  of  men  working  this  machine  suffer  from 
amaurosis,  and  from  nearly  the  same  cause  as  the  workmen  in  Levers’  machines.  1 6 
has  steadily  to  watch  the  net  as  it  comes  up  on  tho  roller  beam.  Few  old  men  are  employe 
in  this  bivuich,  and  indeed  boys  are  more  engaged. 

Circular  Bolt  Machine.— men  can  be  employed  in  this  machine  past  40 
thougli  I think  it  the  least  oppressive  to  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  principles.  I find  them  m 
injured  by  the  kte  hours  of  work,  and  the  exposure  to  all  weathers,  in  going  to  and  from  w 
heated  and  lighted  factories.  ^ 

Bobbin  Winders,  from  12  to  30  years  of  age. — These  are  6i 


females,  and  afford  numerous  cases.  In  winding  the  “ Levers”  and  " pushers,’  the 
are  in  size  from  20  to  24  to  the  inch,  and,  as  in  the  act  of  entering  the  threads,  the 
are  nearly  closed,  very  great  watchfuln^  is  requii-ed.  ^ 

Threaders. — ^Tbere  are  a great  number  of  boys  employed  in  this  branch,  but  I have  n 
found  the  eyes  to  be  much  distressed  in  the  employment.  n brown?® 

Menders.— These  are  a numerous  class,  and  of  two  kinds,  " got  up  menders,  ”” 

meudere.*’ 
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Got  riiJ  jlfenders. — They  furnish  many  cases  of  amaurosis,  and  very  many  youno-  women, 
before  20  years  of  age,  are  compelled  to  gire  up  the  trade  or  lose  the  sight.  ° * 

Brm7i  Menders. — The  “ got  up  menders,”  who  mend  the  finished  lace,  sufier  the  least,  as 
thev  are  constantly  looldng  off  to  seek  for  places  to  mend.  The  " hrown  menders  ” suffer 
seTercly ; many  begin  at  9 and  10  years  of  age.  They  mend  the  lace  as  it  comes  from  the 
frame, 'and  it  is  required  to  be  so  mended  as  scarcely  to  be  risible.  In  bobbin-net  every 
broken  tliread  is  required  to  be  tied  generally  upon  a length  of  thread  not  more  than  this, 
the  ends  being  hooked  through  with  the  point  of  a needle ; great  numbers  are 
short  sighted  iujive  years. 

ID  ff’arp  Net. — Silk  Blonde. — In  general  warp  net  requires  more  mending  than  bobbin-net.  Warp  Nei 
but  silk  blonde  mending  fatigues  the  eye  and  injures  the  nerves  of  vision  the  most,  as  it  must  Sillc  Blonde, 
be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  neatness.  Few  women,  in  comparison,  can 
earn  a livelihood  at  brown  net  mending  after  40  years  of  a^c,  as  they  become  short  sighted 
and  amaurotic.  T think  not  so  many  of  the  lace  menders  suffer  as  they  used  to  do  some  years 
15  since,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  machinery  making  the  laoe  more  perfect. 

Lace  Runners. — Very  many  of  the  children  and  young  women  employed  in  this  branch  Lace  Runners, 
used  to  become  short  sighted  and  amaurotic  in  a few  years,  but  since  the  pattern  has  been  Avera^  years 
sUmped,  the  eyes  are  much  less  injured.  I think  that  the  number  of  hours  they  have  to 
work  without  ceasing  is  more  the  cause  of  disease  than  the  branch  of  trade  itself;  if  more  ^hte°d*^Xat  a«" 
20  money  could  be  earned  in  less  time,  so  many  poor  children  would  not  become  short  sighted.  * ^ ’ 

Tambouring. — In  comparison  there  is  very  little  tambouring  now  done;  tliose  who  work  Tambouring, 
long  and  steady  at  it  suffer  from  amaurotic  symptoms,  hut  the  sort  of  half  rest  the  eye  has 
whust  drawing  out  the  thread  is  a great  relief. 

Pattern  Setters  or  Desi^ers. — These  are  females  of  great  importance  in  the  trade,  highly  Pattern  Sellers  or 
23  prised  by  the  masters,  taking  good  wages  in  general,  and  thus  have  not  to  overwork  them-  Designers, 
selves;  but  they  suffer  from  amaurosis  in  a great  degree.  I have  had  many  under  my  care, 
who  have  been  compelled  to  have  long  relaxations,  and  eventually  to  give  up  the  business. 

Lace  Pearlers. — I find  many  females  who  pearl  lace  suffer  from  amaurotic  symptoms,  but  Lace  Pearlers, 
the  last  few  years  the  number  has  decreased ; I conclude,  because  it  is  now  done  in  the 
SO  machine. 

Needle,  Brass  Bobbin,  and  Carriage  Makers. — Needle  makers,  brass  bobbin  makers,  Needle,  Brass 
carriage  makers,  all  suffer  from  the  close  application  of  the  eves,  but  not  so  much  as  might  Bobbin,  and  Car- 
be  expected.  Makers. 

Warp  Lace — Cotton  Warp — Tattings. — I have  found  very  many  of  these  workmen  suffer  Warp  Laoe — Cot- 
35  from  amaurosis  and  short  sightedness.  The  warp  tatting  are  made  with,  from  four  to  eight  ton  Warp— Tat- . 
guide  bars,  having  as  many  series  of  threads;  the  dlfficulfy  of  getting  to  set  the  guides,  "S®- 
accomplished  by  fong  plyers  with,  hooked  noses,  and  long  hooks,  and  the  constantly  varying 
patterns,  all  combine  to  cause  great  stress  upon  the  eye,  and  this  continues  for  many  hours 
together. 

W Silk  Blonde — Tattings. — I have  found  a few  amaurotic  cases  in  this  branch,  but  the  work-  Silk  Blonde — Tat- 
men  complain  of  the  weakness  of  sight  produced  by  the  gas  lights  in  the  factories.  tings. 

Silk  Hosieky. 

Plain  Silk  Hose. — “The  plain  silk  hose”  makers  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  be  e.v-  plain  SilkJHose. 
pected  from  amaurotic  symptoms,  now  " clocks”  axe  out  of  fashion. 

Fancy  Silk  Hose. — Silk  hose  require  to  he  kept  very  clean,  and  the  eye  is  distressed  in  Fancy  Silt  Hose, 
turning  over  to  unrove.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  “ fancy  silk  hose,”  when  made  in  the 
tickler  jack  machine,  as  the  slightest  variation  from  accuracy,  or  from  cleanliness,  makes  a 
turn  over,  and  this  requires  the  greatest  quickness  and  steadiness  of  sight. 

Silk  Gloves  and  Mitts. — ^Very  many  of  the  “ fingerers  ” in  this  branch  suffer  from  amau-  Silk  Gloves  and 
SOrosis.  Those  who  make  the  hands  of  the  gloves  have  not  occasion  for  such  perfect  sight.  Mitts. 

The  fingerer  could  not  support  himself  if  he  had  not  a strong  and  quick  eye.  He  has  two 
manipuladons  to  perform  in  making  each  finger,  viz. : — to  run  the  fine  stitches  in  the  web 
exact  upon  each  needle,  and,  when  the  finger  is  completed,  to  take  off  the  stitches  on  a hook, 
one  by  one,  with  great  rapidity ; very  few  men  past  40  years  of  age,  whose  eyes  have  been 
55  affected,  can  live  by  this  branch,  though  the  best  paid  workmen. 

Seaming  and  Chevening. — Amaurosis  in  severe  form  does  not  so  often  present  itself  in  Seaming  and 
these  workpeople,  principally  females  from  10  years  upwards,  but  in  the  mild  varieties  very  Chevening. 
frequently,  and  especially  after  30  years  of  age;  short  sightednesa  is  not  an  uncommon 
symptom.  The  eye  U distressed  more  when  dark  colours  ate  worked ; indeed,  it  was  usual 
60  for  many  years  to  pay  3d.  per  pair  extra  for  making  black  stockings.  A great  many  children 
^6  Seamens. 

Cotton  Hose.— AB  the  symptoms  of  amaurosis  are  frequently  manifested  in  this  trade;  Cotton  Hose, 
i^ery  many  old  people  are  unable  to  work,  and  several  children,  and  those  of  from  12  to  20 
are  compelled  by  their  failing  sight  to  seek  other  means  of  livelihood.  They  are 
3 obliged  to  work  many  hours  as  the  payments  are  small,  and  it  is  more  the  continuous  appli- 
cation than  the  fineness  of  the  work. 

Cataract. 

. j^ay  cases  among  the  winders  and  brown  menders,  and  chevemers,  not  accompanied  by  Winders,  Brown 
animation,  generally  attacking  one  eye  first;  the  majority  of  cases  are  persons  from  40  to  Menders,  Cheve- 
years  of  age,  and  several  children  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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kcrs. — Many  lace  makers  also  have  this  disease  about  middle  life  iu  n 
graduaL  Very  many  old  persons  whose  early  life  has  been  spent  ianorkm™^! 

CpNJUNCTivAt  Inflammation. 


Children— Menders 
and  "Winders. 


Lace  Makers  who 
work  in  Factories, 
especially  night 
and  day  workmen. 


This  (] 
cornea  in  r 

the  eye  undergoes  in  working  at  any  of  the  branches  of  trade,  but  by  the  system,* so  distr^ 
ii^ly  detrimental  to  the  constitution  m well  as  the  eyes,  of  the  close,  crowded,  heated  and 
lighted  rooms,  warehouses  and  factories.  ' 

Children,  Menders  a7id  Winders. — Children  of  ages  from  6 to  14,  badly  clothed,  indiffer.  10 
emly  fed,  leave  their  own  homes,  all  weathers]  and  seasons,  pass,  through  every  condition  and 
temperature  of  atmosphere,  stand,  or  sit  many  houi-s  in  tliese  ynhealthy  places,  and  then  re- 
turning  home  to  their  meals,  or  in  the  evening  are  seized  with  this  painful  disease. 

At  page  54  I have  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  machines  being  worked  20  hours  per  day  «i« 
spells,”  that  is,  each  man  taking  it  in  turn  so  many  hours.  Inomeniiveindifferentlocalities  r 
take  night  work  alternate  weeks,  arc  thus  exposed  in  going  to  and  from  the  factories  oW  hm’i  ^ 
night  and  day,  cmd  all  weathers.  Tlic  system  is  a fruitl'ul  source  of  destruction  to  human 
health.  Great  numbers  suffer  from  this  conjunctival  inflammation  mo'i-e  frequently  altackinF 
one  eye  than  both,  but  generally  Icrminating  in  disease  of  both  eyes.  Many  men  in  early  life 
hare  been  obliged  to  clionge  their  situations  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  bear  these  20 
ricissitudes. 

Inflammation  of  the  Cornea. 


Lace  Makers, 

. Mendeis,  Winders. 


Lace-makers,  Menders,  Winders. — Tills  disease  continually  follows  the  conjunctival  in- 
fiammation,  and  has  the  same  exciting  causes.  I have  had  many  cases  where  the  cornea 
alone  has  ^en  diseased.  It  most  commonly  seizes  persona  from  20  to  35  years  of  a^e.  2' 


Iritis. 


I.sce  Makers  and 
Cheveners. 


Lace-makers  and  Cheveners. — This  disease  prevails  to  a considerable  extent,  but  generallv 
in  a chronic  form ; it  has  the  same  exciting  causes  as  amaurosis,  but  affecting  moat  those 
persons  who  work  longest  by  artificial  light.  Dark  eyes  more  subject  to  iritis  than  light  so 


Lace  and  Hose 
Makers. 


Lftce  and  Hosiery 
Makers. 


Lace  Maken, 
Menders,  Pattern 
Sellers,  Runners, 
Cheveners. 


Dre.samakers,  Shoe* 
binders. 


Strumous  Ophthalmia, 

This  class  are  not  included  in  those  I have  mentioned  as  suffering  from  conjuncdral  inflcun* 
mation. 

The  same  exciting  causes  in  strumous  habits  produce  the  disease. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous  patients.  85 

Paralysis  of  the  Iris. 

Lace  and  Hose-makers. — Partial,  total,  anil  paralysis  of  the  iris  is  not  a very 

unfrequent  disease.  I find  it.  most  in  persons  about  40  ycare  of  age,  and  attacking  those  men 
nho  have  been  the  most  steady  workmen  either  iu  lace  or  hosiery. 

Rktinitls,  40 

Occasionally  induced,  generally  in  connexion  with  amaurosis  and  iritis,  and  haring  the 
same  causes. 

Straihsmus. 

Lace  and  Hosiery  makcr.s\ — Partial,  slight,  and  not  often  permanent.  I have  noted  it  m 
the  best  workmen,  and  generally  if 'their  habits  have  been  intemperate;  sometimes  in  very  45 
steady  men  of  full  habits,  after  many  days  severe  and  continued  work  in  the  frames. 

Short-sightedness. 

Lace-makers,  Menders,  Patter)i-setler.<!,  Rvnners,  Cheveners. — Tliis  morbid  affection  I 
find  extensively  prevailing  among  those  pei-sons  who  sufler  from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  owini  to  ^ 
the  trade  of  the  town.  It  i#,  or  it  is  not,  accompanied  by  other  morbid  states.  It  steadily  W 
and  rapidly  comes  on  in  ^ose  who  work  the  longest  and  the  best;  is  very  frequent  in 
cheveners,  vnnders,  and  menders,  under  20  years  of  age,  and  in  lace  and  hose  makers  abou 
forty. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  “ shortsightedness"  is  not  so  detrimental  as  may  at  first  bs 
supposed,  lor  the  work  can  be  placed  at  a suitable  distance  from  the  eye,  and  when  other  is*  ^ 

I . present,  appropriate  glassae  may  be  used. 


eas^  condirioos  a 


Dress-makers,  «SAoe-&inderf.— As  they  are  not  included  in  the  peculiar  trade  of 

ham,  I have  not  mentioned  two  classes  of  wi 


sight  by  their  < 


iiyi  iiiciuuuu  II*  me  1 

w.  work-people,  who  suffer  very  matenally  m 

iployments,  viz.  dress-mditers  and  skoe-bindei-s ; the  dress-makers  to 


-b"-  u-ress-mu/rCTS  anu  snoe-vinaaii , uuw 

extent  scarcely  known  by  the  public,  I think  resulting  more  from  the  many  hours 
tinuGus  work,  thnn  pvpji  iKa  nafni-o  /,f  i j have  been  compelled  to  cau* 


tinuous  work,  than  even  the  nature  of  the  employment. 

many  young  women  to  leave  it  off  before  20  years  of  age.  , 

I have  not  alluded  to  any  other  of  those  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  are  common  to  oi 

towns,  though  they  abundantly  prevail  in  Nottingham.  , uai.ina-fij 

I am  satisfied  the  health  of  the  working  population  of  this  town  and  neigobourhoon  u 
terially  deteriorated  by  the  arrangements  of  their  wovkini^  hours  and  working 

mntsi  tVinn  Loir  -.rru..:.  i; i j;— mnms  and  i8CtC 


..j wj  ui  lueir  woiKiiig  ° * j hi-fnnesi 

lectedmore  than  half  the  time  of  their  lives  in  close,  heated,  and  Z/gW  rooms  and  law 
the  oro'anis’atinn  i’q  i-leLiiifatort  ♦La  a.aaiIa..-  _<•  i;r_ liability  to  cUseas®»  " 


^e  organization  is  debilitated,  the  functions  of  life  weakened,  and 

inability  to  resist  it,  constantly  produced.  -j 

John  Calthhop  Williams,  M.  D.,  , ,j, ' 

Physician  to  the  JSottinghasn  General  Hospit  , 
Aottingkam,  March  15,  1841.  Npttingkam  Dnyensary- 
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No.  174. — January  S,  1841.  Mr.  Thomas  IVihon: — Lack  Masumc- 

Is  a !?iir§con  practising  in  this  lown.  Was  formerly  house-surgeon  of  the  dispensary  3 and.  Nwinoham 

from  this  circumstanee,  was  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  the  labouring  classes  at  their  Distejot. 

0HH  houses.  Of  the  several  trades  carried  on  in  Nottingham,  those  connected  with  lace  and  - T” 

5 stockings  are  the  branches  which  are  the  most  noxious  in  their  effects.  These  trades  are  c^lected°bv 

much  more  extensively  carried  on  in  private  houses,  and  by  small  employers,  than  in  mauu-  7?.D.Gr<an^ar,Esq. 
factories.  The  common  custom  is  for  the  large  manufacturers  to  give  out  work,  which  is  — - 

carried  home  for  execution.  Those  who  have  children,  employ  them  at  the  work ; others  hire  Na  1 74. 
liovs  and  girls.  “Drawing”  net  is  the  most  common  occupation,  and  employs  the  greatest 
10  number  of  young  children.  This  business  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  children  and  young 
people;  never  by  adults. _ A common  age  to  begin  is  seven  years,  many  earlier  than  seven. 

They  continue  to  work  till  16  or  18  years,  when,  6nding  more  profitable  employment,  they 
quit  this.  As  regards  “ chevening*'  and  “ lace-running,”  the  people  who  commence  as  chil- 
dren frequently  work  as  adults  as  long  as  they  are  able.  Tlie  “ drawing”  of  lace  is  a very 
15  uncertain  employment  with  many  of  those  employed ; but  the  workpeople  with  good  character 
are  more  favourably  placed,  having  more  regular  work.  The  regular  hours  for  drawing  are, 
in  tile  summer,  from  6 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  ; and  in  the  winter,  from  7 a.m.  till  9 p.m  ; but  if  any 
extra  work  is  required,  which  is  often  the  case,  then  the  people  will  come  earlier  and  stay 
much  later, — till  10,  11,  or  12  at  night.  Witness  is  not  aware  of  the  liours  for  meals,  but 
20  knows  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  some  time  for  the  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  hours  for  those  who  w’ork  as  eheveners  and  runners  are  not  very  regular;  and  as  these 
people  work  in  small  numbers,  and  at  home,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  they  begin  and  when 
they  leave  off.  These  mechanics  are  subject  to  great  irregularities  in  their  hours  ; they  often 
work  till  12  at  night,  beginning  at  6-or  7 A.M. 

23  “ Seaming  ” of  stockings  and  gloves  is  a very  common  employment,  as  every  stocking  and 

glove  must  be  seamed ; but  few,  comparatively,  chevened  or  embroidered. 

All  the  above  trades  are  sedentary,  and  therefore  unhealthy  employments.  The  workers 
are  not  restricted  as  to  position,  with  the  exception  of  runners;  they  may  either  sit  or' 
stand.  They  become  pale,  emaciated,  and  sickly,  which  are  attributable  to  ibe  long  houre  of 
30  work  and  the  sedentary  occupation.  At  lace-running  and  drawing,  the  position  is  irksome, 
and  tends  to  produce  distortion  of  the  spine.  Seaming  even  tends  to  produce  distortion.  This 
affection  of  the  spine  is  dependent  on  debility,  position,  and  on  the  unequal  exercise  of  the 
muscles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  Has  seen  some  cases  in  which  amaurotic  symptoms 
had  appeared  from  the  work,  which  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  discontinued.  Has  not  had 
33  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing  how  far  short-sightedness  is  produced  by  the  above  trades, 
but  is  of  opinion  that,  all  of  them  have  a tendency  to  cause  that  affecdon.  Indigestion  is  a 
coramoii  result ; and  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections,  appear  to  be  traceable  to 
this  occupation.  A permanent  debility  is  also  induced,  unfitting  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
it  for  all  the  more  active  occupations  of  life.  This  debility  is  a common  foundation  for  chronic 
40  and  destructive  disease.  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phthisis  in 
Noltiiigham  is  greatly  to  he  attributable  to  these  sedentary  occupations. 

No.  175. — FeWuaiy  26,  1841.  Dr.  William  Watts: — No.  I's. 

Has  been  resident  medical  officer  of  the  Nottingham  Union  two  years  and  a half.  Is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  daily,  at  their  homes,  from  40  to  50  of  the  sick  poor.  Great  numbers  of  chil- 
43  dren  begin  to  work  in  the  lace  trade  at  a very  early  age.  “ Has  seen  them  in  packs,  crowded 
in  small  rooms.”  On  the  average,  thinks  thar  from  10  to  12  are  the  usual  number  of  children 
in  a room.  Has  observed  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  children 
at  work,  of  four,  five,  and  six  years  of  age.  His  attention  has  frequently  been  directed  to  this 
fact.  The  parents  are  generally  very  adverse  to  send  their  children  to  work  so  young,  and 
50  nothing  hut  necessity  would  induce  them  to  do  so. 

In  lace-drawing,  ilie  hours  are  commonly  from  8 a.m.  till  later  than  8 p.m.  Believes  that 
one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed.  This  occupies  the  youngest  class. 

In  lace-ninniiig  and  mending,  the  hours  are  longer.  Has  often  been  told  that,  in  the  last 
winter,  the  wages  of  a person  of  22  or  23,  are  not  more  than  6ci.  a-day,  working  from  6 a.m. 

^ till  11  P.M.,  with  only  short  intervals  for  meals;  these  are  often  taken  without  the  parties 
leaving  the  frame.  The  dinner  is  often  prepared  by  a member  of  the  family,  and  is  placed  on 
the  frame  to  economise  time.  Has  frequently  had  occasion  to  reach  a prescription  from  a 
shelf,  &c,j  because  the  runner  was  unwilling  to  afford  even  this  time. 

The  effects  on  the  health  are  serious  and  numerous.  Phthisis  is  very  common  between  17 
®5and23.  The  general  health  is  very  much  disturbed;  indigestion  prevails  in  every  form, 
which  may  be  attributed  as  much  to  their  bad  and  insufficient  diet  (which  frequently  consists 
of  nothing  but  bread  and  tea)  as  to  the  long  hours  and  sedentary  employment.  Has  known 
instances  where  the  lace-mnners  have  had  110  animal  food  for  one  or  two  months.  The 
uterine  functions  are  greatly  deranged ; difficult  and  scanty  menstruation  is  the  most  common 
3 disturbance.  The  period  of  menstruation  is  often  delayed  two  or  tliree  years  or  more  beyond 
the  natural  period.  Was  consulted  to-day  in  one  case  of  a girl,  17  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
8 lace-runner  many  years,  in  whom  the  natural  change  had  not  taken  place.  Does  not  wmk 
that  the  process  of  child-bearing  ia  more  difficult  than  in  other  classes;  but  there  are  fewer 
"ii*  T still-born  children  than  in  healthy  women. 

‘ Lateral  curvature  ia  almost  universal  if  they  have  worked  some  years.  Tlie  cheat  is  generally 
contracted.  Short-sightedness  is  very  frequent  indeed ; the  eye  becomes  altered  in  form,  and 
he  cornea  prominent.  In  time,  the  defect  so  much  increases' as  to  incapacitate  (especially  the 
cunners)  from  pursuing  their  occupation.  At  this  time,  cannot  call  to  bis  recollection  a single 
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lace-runner  40  years  of  age.  At  this  more  advanced  age  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  other  V a 
of  sewing,  such  as  seaming  stockings  and  drawers,  and  “ stitching  cut-ups,*’ which  aw  n 
coarser  work,  and  badly  paid ; at  the  Latter,  about  Zd.  or  3Jd.  is  paid  for  one  dozen  • 
this  rate  about  3s.  or  4s.  a-week  can,  by  hard  wovk,^  be  earned.  Affections  of  the  nerr° 
vision  are  frequent,  especially  after  some  years  of  application.  ® ® 

In  order  to  keep  infants  quiet,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  them  laudanum  in  some  form  ^ 
other ; frequently  given  pure,  after  Godfrey’s  cordial  has  been  given  for  some  time 
latter  cordial  is  made,  in  Nottingham,  strong  and  potent.  It  is  a common  thing,  atnoncr  th 
lace-runners,  for  a mother  to  support  her  infant  on  her  lap,  and  to  keep  it  quiet  by  the  ai)0T* 
means,  so  as  to  prevent  her  being  disturbed  at  work.  Has  in  very  many  instances  seen  thU  1 
himself.  Has  no  doubt  that  many  infants  are  destroyed  by  this  system. 

It  is  impossible  for  young  women  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  exclusive  of  dress  b 
the  present  wages  they  can  earn  as  lacc-imnners.  The  consequence  is,  that  almost  all  become 
prostitutes,  though  not  common  street-walkers.  This  is  an  usual,  and,  witness  believes,  a 
true  cause  assigned  by  young  women  for  losing  their  virtue.  ^ 

The  parts  of  the  town  most  subject  to  typhoid  fevers  are  the  Meadow  Plats,  the  Becks 
Sandy  Lane,  and  the  streets  between  the  Carlton  and  London  roads.  In  all  of  these  districts 
the  houses  are  built  back  to  back.  In  each  of  those  among  them  which  are  built  over  privies 
(and  this  is  not  uncommon),  fever  prevailed  in  spring  and  autumn.  To  this  there  is  bo 
exception.  20 

(Signed)  William  Watts,  M.D. 

No.  17G.  No.  176. — February  26,  1841.  Booth  Mddison,  lEisc[. : — 

Is  a surgeon  in  practice  at  Nottingham  ; and  having  been  10  yea5*s  resident  at  the  General 
Hospital,  has  had  great  experience  as  to  the  diseases  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  effects  of  long-continued  labour  in  lace  running,  mending,  drawing,  &c.,  are  to  impair  25 
the  general  health,  and  especially  to  derange  the  uterine  functions.  Indigestion  is  the  most 
common  derangement  of  the  genes-al  health,  and  chlorosis  the  most  frequent  in  the  uterine 
action.  It  is  very  usual  for  children  and  young  persons  to  sit  together  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  in  small  rooms ; the  air  thus  becomes  deteriorated,  and  to  this  cause  witnesi 
attributes  a considerable  part  of  the  derangement  of  the  general  health.  In  “ the  getting-up  so 
rooms,”  where  the  plain  net  is  finished  for  the  market;,  the  tempemture  is  very  high;  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  induce  a precodty  in  the  young  girls  employed,  and  excessive  menstruation, 
As  the  atmosphere  is  dry  in  these  rooms,  as  well  as  hot,  after  some  years’  continuance  of 
labour  in  them,  the  young  women  suffer  from  a peculiar  dryness  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  especially  of  those  of  the  nostrils  and  throat ; this  affection  is  incurable  except  by  a chauoe  35 
of  air.  The  sudden  change  from  this  high  tomporatiira  to  the  common  atrao.sphere,  causes 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  predisposes  to  consumption. 

The  whole  class  of  lacc-workcu's  become  aftor  a time  ])ermanently  short-sighted,  a change 
which  is  indicated  by  a particniiir  pvomiucuco  of  tiio  cornea.  Is  quite  satisfied  that  this 
effect  on  the  sight  is  much  move  prone  to  take  place  in  cousoquonce  of  these  persons  begiuning  40 
to  work  at  a very  early  age,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  when  the  eye  is  in  the  progress  of  growth. 

Deformity  of  the  spine,  lateral  curvature,  is  very  frequently  produced,  caused  by  the  con- 
strained and  undianged  position  of  the  body.  From  bis  experience  is  certain  that  the  use  of 
the  various  forms  of  opium  for  quieting  infants  wliilst  tho  mothers  are  atwork,i3verypre?alent 
in  this  town.  In  two  instances  has  had  occasion  to  use  the  stoinacli-purap  in  consequence  of  45 
motliers  havuig  administered  laudanum,  for  the  above  purpose,  in  too  large  doses.  Is  con- 
vinced tliat  a large  portion  of  tlic  deaths  of  children  under  tliree  years  of  age,  arises  from  the 
administration  of  laudanum  by  the  mothei's. 

(Signed)  Booth  Eddison. 

No.  177.  No.  177.— Marchs,  1841.  Blr.  F. 

Has  been  resident  surgeon  of  the  General  Hospital  five  years  and  a half,  during  wliich 
period  has  had  considerable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  eSiects  of  various  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing labour  on  the  health  of  those  engaged  at  the  several  branches  of  the  lace  business. 

Is  of  opinion  that  embroidering  or  running  is  the  most  injurious  to  the  eyes;  lace  mendii^^ 
another  injurious  brnneh.  The  children  and  young  persons  complain  of  dimness  of  si^  t aJ 
after  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  business;  t.he  majority  also  become  short-^gh^. 
Those  who  are  of  a delicate  or  scrofulous  habit  are  more  subject  to  the  evils  produced  t an 
more  healthy  individuals.  When  somewhat  more  advanced,  from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  some 
become  affected  with  giddiness  and  musca:  volitanf.es.  Of  those  who  are  runners  and  menders 
some  escape  altogether,  and  a few  become  lono'-sighted.  , . i 

7 he  general  health  suffers  considerably.  The  circulation  is  feeble  in  the  extremities  an 
on  the  surface,  indicated  by  great  pallor.  The  catanneuia  are  generally  retarded, 
room  is  habitually  of  high  temperature.  Indigestion  is  one  of  the  most  common 
resulting  from  the  sedentary  nature  of  tho  occupation.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  when  ly  ^ 
on  the  left,  side,  is  not  unusual.  Scrofula  is  very  common,  and  consumption  is  a very  ^4 
occurrence.  The  young  persons  of  the  class  under  consideration  are  generally  thm  and.  s 
in  stature.  _ . 

I'hosc  girls  employed  in  lace  dressing  or  getting  up,  where  the  temperature 
vci-y  high,  generally  suffer  from  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  easily  take  cold  iro  ^ 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Con.sumptioii  is  common.  The  catam«nia  are  ge 
early  and  profuse.  Swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  common. 
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Young  persons  who  wind  brass  bobbins  are  liable  to  confusion  of  vision  from  the  dazzling 
of  the  metal,  and  musca:  volitantes  afterwards  appear. 

Those  boys  and  men  who  ai’e  empWed  at  the  lace  machines  generally  suffer  from  indi- 

Gtion,  and  frequently  have  bronchitis.  tiBs  remarked  that  those  who  work  in  factories,  ever- 
ted and  not  well  ventilated,  suffer  more  than  those  who  work  band  machines,  or  in  factories 
' where  the  ventilation  is  good. 

(Signed!  FRA^CIS  Sibson. 
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10 


[Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement ; — •] 


Lace  teorking  females,  admitted  out-patievts,  General  Hospital,  from  March,  1840, 
to  March,  1841. 


With  Araenorrhcea  ....  20 

Dyspepsia 22 

Lencovrhcea  ....  6 

Menorrhagia  ....  7 

Dysmenorrheea  ...  7 

Cephalalgia  ....  7 

Ophthalmia  ....  6 

Diarrhoea 4 

Tussis 7 

Phthisis  .....  2 

Bronchitis 10 

Bronchocele  ....  5 

Gasti’itis 7 

Gastrodynia  ....  2 

Scrofula 8 


Carried  forward  120 


Brought  forward  120 


With  Venereal 7 

Fevers 6 

Neuralgia 5 

Interned  Complaints  . . 6 

Pain  of  Side  ....  4 

Hcemoptysis  ....  2 

Hysteria 3 

Rheumatism  ....  4 

Debility 4 

Worms 3 

Pneumonia, I 

Pleuritis 1 

Amaurosis 3 

Various  other  Complaints  . 62 

Total  ....  231 


Mr.  Sibson,  who  is  a very  cautious  and  accurate  observer,  has  collected  some 
evidence,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 

No.  178. — John  Wortley : — No.  its. 

Has  worked  in  a lace  factory ; now  works  a lace  machine  in  a private  house.  Considers 
15  the  factories  more  injurious  to  health  in  consequence  of  workmen  having  to  pass  from  the 
heated  atmosphere  into  the  cold  night  air.  The  work  in  factories  is  more  regular,  there  is  less 
lost  time  from  alterations,  so  that  more  time  is  occupied  in  labour.  The  power  machines  are 
less  laborious  than  those  worked  by  band ; the  former  have  only  to  be  watched,  die  latter 
require  laborious  application,  'The  hand  machines  produce  better  lace,  or  they  must  stop. 

30  Considers  the  heat,  and  necessity  of  working  at  night,  great  objections  to  factories. 

No.  179. — George  Sibhert: — No.  179. 

Minds  a machme  in  a lace  factory,  with  steam  pow'er.  Works  12  hours  a-day  in.  shifts. 

The  occupation  is  very  easy,  consisting  chiefly  in  watching,  so  as  to  mend  the  threads,  &c., 
when  required.  The  room  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  warm,  but  is  well  ventilated,  some  of 
35  the  windows  being  generally  open.  Conriders  this  an  unhealthy  occupation  in  consequence  of 
confinement  and  sedentary  motionless  nature  of  occupation,  chiefly  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  frame. 

Has  worked  in  a band  frame  factory  at  Basford.  Worked  nine  hours  a-day,  from  5 a.m. 
till  9 A.M.,  from  1 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  ; the  other  hand  worked  from  9 a.m.  till  1 p.m.,  from  6 p.m. 

30till  11  P.M.  Tliinks  this  factory  unhealthy;  does  not  know  whether  this  or  the  former 
employment  was  most  unhealthy. 

Has  also  worked  in  a hand  frame,  in  a room  where  t.here  were  four  frames.  Here  the 
labour  was  voluntary.  He  began  at  6 a.m.,  and  left  ofl'  at  7 p.m.  One  or  two  hours  for 
dinner.  The  men  do  not  work  so  closely  as  in  factories. 

No.  180. — Hiomas  Harriso7i : — 

Does  not  consider  the  lace  factory  an  unhealthy  place  ; it  is  kept  very  clean  ; is  not  over- 
heated, hut  is  necessarily  warm ; it  is  occasionally  ventilated.  The  factory  where  he  works  is 
very  well  regulated. 

No.  ISl. — Thomas  Harrison: — No.  isi- 

Works  in  a lace  factory;  has  always  had  good  health;  the  majority  of  the  men  are  not 
affected  in  health.  He  has  10  hours  work  ; six  hours  and  a-half  for  meals,  exercise,  &c.,  and 
seven  hours  and  a-half  for  sleep.  The  major  part  of  the  men  take  exercise. 

No.  182. — Richard  Palmer: — No.  183. 

45  ^ machine.  In  private  shops,  children  of  the  age  of  six  or  seven  wind  and  ; 

he  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m  ; two  hours  being  aUowed  for  meals.  Besides  this  they 
haje  to  thread  at  irregular  rimes,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  workmen.  ^ -The  children  are 
K*  1 they  work  in  the  same  room  with  the  machines.  Thinks  that  it  is  more 

enlthy  to  work  in  small  shops  than  in  factories. 

‘ TO 
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No.  183. 

No.  184. 


No.  183. — William  17  years  old : — 

Worlis  at  Broad  Marsh  Factory,  10  hours  a-day;  was  a threader  three  years- th  1 
sitting  at  this  made  his  eyes  weak,  dim.  and  confused.  He  has  worked  a machine^th  * 
years.  The  factory  is  hot,  and  his  health  is  not  so  good  as  before  he  came  to  it. 


No.  184. — lietter  from  H.  Tayloty  Esq.,  Surgeon : — 

My  dear  Sib, — Bridlesmlth  Oatc,  NotUngham,  March  S3,  lg4i  3 

1 DULY  received  your  letter  of  the  18th,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  answerine  soma  af 
the  queries  which  you  there  put  to  me.  Perhaps  my  having  filled  the  situation  S residew 
sui  geon  to  this  extensive  Union  for  nearly  three  yoai-s,  and  since  then  having  been  thchonorare 
consulting  surgeon  for  the  last  two  years,  will  allow  me  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  co^in 
dence  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  fever : — it  does  certainly  exist  in  this  town  to  a considerable  extent,  both  in 
the  form  of  typhus  mitius  ami  typliu.s  gravior,_aml  some  of  the  most  fatal  and  ag^dvated 
forms  are  to  bo  met  with  as  well  as  the  moro  light,  as  simple  coniinued  fever.  The  timeof 
the  year  when  I have  most  observed  ii;  to  provail  has  been  autumn  and  spring.  13 

During  the  five  yeare  I have  resided  in  this  town  I have  twice  been  laid  up  with  severe 
attacks  of  fever,  each  of  whicli  placed  me  in  a very  precarious  state,  and  reduced  me  toaa 
extreme  state  of  debility;  each  time  I could  distinctly  trace  my  attack  to  contagion,  beioir 
encaged  at  the  time  in  attending  severe  case.s  of  fever.  ’ ® 

3 have  generally  observed  fever  more  particularly  to  pi*evail  in  the  low  and  densely  popu- 21) 
lated  parts  of  the  town,  as  Narrow  Mai-sli,  the  Meadow  Platts,  and  Sandy  Lane,  more^r- 
ticularly  the  first  and  It^t,  places,  where  the  poor  tramping  people  generally  lodge.  Still  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  entirely  confined  to  those  places,  for  even  at  the  present  time  lam  attaid- 
ing  at  a house  situated  at  Snenton,  at  the  best  elevation  where  only  the  purest  air  can  reach, 
and  there  four  young  people  are  hiid  up  with  pure  typhus  fever ; one,  if  not  two,  of  the  cases  25 
likely  not  to  recover.  The  aspect  of  the  bouse  is  south-ivest,  having  pure  breeze  from  Clifton 
meadows,  &c.  Again,  at  Mount  Hootten,  situated  just  at  the  summit  of  the  forest,  feverin  a 
very  severe  form  showed  itself  some  short  time  back,  and  contiaued  in  the  house  for  many 
weeks ; at  neither  of  these  places  could  the  exciting  cause  be  discovered. 

I cannot,  however,  but  think  that  it  is  often  produced  and  most  seriously  aggravated  by  theS) 
extreme  closeness  of  the  buildings  in  this  town,  where  we  find  the  courts,  alleys,  yards,  &c,,all 
built  together  to  such  an  extraordinary  <U»grce  of  compactness  as  entirely  to  shut  out  ventila- 
tion ; this  again  is  made  worse  by  the  plan  wliich  has  been  adopted  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town  of  building  houses  back  to  back,  which  must  of  necessity  prevent  the  thorough  draught 
of  air  through  the  dwellings.  Another  exciting  cause  is  the  privies,  which  give  vise  to  a most  35 
impure!  atmosphere ; some  of  them  are  l:o  a groat  extent  uncovered,  and  give  rise  to  the  most 
filthy  effluvia-  I can  bear  witno.ss  to  many  cases  of  fever  which  have  apning  up  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  privies,  and  spread  fearfully ; and  that  frequently  we  have  found  it 
advisable  and  necessary  to  have  the  cases  removed  to  the  Union  for  more  pure  air.  I bare 
attended  in  rooms  ploceil  immediately  over  privioa,  aiul  where,  as  might  be  expected,  fever  iiaslO 
dwelt  with  the  inmates. 

The  low  kitchens,  whicli  are  kind  of  cellars  under  ground,  and  which  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  dwell  in,  arc  a fruitful  source  of  illness  and  diseaKo  5 they  are  damp,  dark,  dismal,  and 
not  fit  for  human  beings  to  dwell  in.  Wlien  illness  has  pi-cvailcd  very  extensively  inNotling- 
ham  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  wisely  n’fused  to  give  aid  to  those  who  dwell  in  suaiiS 
places,  except  by  ofiferin^  them  the  bouse ; thus  i-eitioving  them  from  such  “disease  engen- 
dering holes.”  Again,  f have  observwl  in  thistown  that  where  those  vagrants  who  are  reduced 
by  want  to  the  extreme  of  disti-ess  and  wcakncHs  go  to  reside  in  1 lie  low  parts  of  the  town,  w 
in  the  lodging  houses  in  Narrow  Marsli,  that  fever  in  a most  violent  fomi  will  showit»C 
and  often  terminate  fatally.  A gi-cat  many  of  such  cases  are  constantly  being  received  into « 
the  Union  fever  ward. 


In  spite  of  this  unfavourable  picture  which  I have  drawn  from  facts,  still  I adhere  to  toy 
belief  that  with  these  disadvantages  the  town  may  as  a whole  be  looked  upon  as  a “healthy 
town,”  owing  to  its  beautiful  situation  upon  a hill,  surrounded  by  a delightful  country,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  occupation  of  the  town  is  cleanly  ; perhaps  a cleaner  mamifacfunugSJ 
town  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 

These  crude  remarks  I send  to  yon  without  further  comment.  I wish  it  was  in  ray  poffer 
to  give  yon  a statistical  account  of  cases,  which  would  then  be  to  you  truly  valuable. 

With  every  wish  that  your  inquiry  will  lead  to  beneficial  results,  ^ 

^ _ I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

To  li.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.  (Signed)  H.  Taylor- 


No.  185. — March  1,  1841.  Michael  Browne,  Esq.: — • 

Has  held  the  office  of  coroner  of  the  county  and  town  of  Nottingham  sinw  ■ 

During  this  period  has  held  a considerable  number  of  Inquests  on  infants,  who  'g 

denly  from  the  administration  of  opium  in  some  form  or  other.  Believes  that  in  toe 
majority  of  these  cases  the  laudamim  has  been  given  in  order  to  keep  the  infants 
excuse  ha.s  fi-equently  been  that  the  mother  was  obligetl  to  adopt  this  plan  because  sje 
time  to  attend  to  the  child,  being  engaged  in  work.  Has  strong  reason  to  believe  . 
infanU,  other  than  those  on  whom  inquests  arc  held,  perish  more  insidiously  hum  tiie 
stration  of  laudanum,  Has  often  remarked,  on  going  to  a house  to  hold  an  j 

infant  who  had  died  from  laudanum,  that  other  young  cliildren  of  the  same  pa 
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peculiar  Tacaat  and  listless  expression  and  a wan  countenance  and  emaciation  of  body,  which 
convinced  witness,  from  his  experience  of  the  effects  caused  by  the  system,  that  these  children 
also  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  laudanum,  and  on  inquiry  this  conviction  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  parents. 

5 If  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  cjonsequence  of  inquiries  made  expressly  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  a large  quantity  of  Godfrey’s  cordial  is  prepared  in  this  town.  One  druggist  has 
assured  him  that  he  has  made  up  himself,  in  one  year,  thirteen  hundred  weight  of  treacle  into 
cordial,  wliicb  is  composed  of  treacle  and  dissolved  opum.  Godfrey’s  cordial  is  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  infants.  Knows  that  the  practice  of  administering  pure  laudanum  to 
10  infants,  as  being  more  efficacious  than  the  cordial,  is  very  prevalent.  Knows  that  the  cordial 
and  laudanum  are  given  to  infants  on  the  day  of  birth,  and  that  even  it  is  prepared  in  readi- 
ness for  that  event.  Knows  of  an  inquest  lately  in  which  death  took  place  from  this  cause  on 
the  second  or  third  day. 

In  1836  held  an  inquest  on  an  infant  four  months  old,  apparently  a fine  healthy  child,  to 
15  whom  the  mother  had  given,  in  the  forenoon,  a dose  of  coiuial;  stupor  was  producud,  and 
ullimatcly,  after  six  hours  had  elapsed,  medical  assistance  was  procured,  but  not  by  ihe 
mother,  who  apparently  wished  the  child  to  perish.  By  proper  treatment,  persevered  in  fi-om 
6 e.  M.  until  after  12  at  night,  the  child  was  so  far  restored  as  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  cry.  The 
surgeon  gave  directions  that  the  child  should  be  kept  aroused,  and  in  motion,  and  have  cold 
20  water  dashed  on  the  face  till  the  narcotic  effects  had  subsided.  Instead  of  this,  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  surgeon  left,  the  infant  was  allowed  to  sink  to  sleep  and  die.  The  medi- 
cal attendant,  Mr.  Wilson,  told  witness,  that  by  attention  to  the  directions  given  to  the  mother 
the  child  would  have  recovered.  It  was  witness’s  opinion  that  the  case  against  the  mother 
amounted  to  manslaughter ; the  verdict  was,  " Died  in  consequence  of  having  a large  dose  of 
23  Godfrey’s  cordial  administered  by  the  mother.”  On  inquiry  ascertained  that  besides  this  one, 
four  otlier  children  had  died  suddenly,  of  whom  one  was  killed  by  an  injury  from  a cart ; the 
cause  of  death  in  tlie  other  cases  is  not  known. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  ntimher  of  these  inquests  has  somewhat  diminished,  which 
witness  is  inclined  to  attribute  rather  to  a greater  care  in  concealing  such  cases  than  to  any 
30  diminution  of  mortality. 

(Signed)  M.  BaowKE. 

No.  186.— February  27,  1841.  A.  B.:—  No.  ise. 

Has  been  a chemist  and  druggist  for  many  years  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  A large 
quantity  of  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  such  as  Godfrey's  cordial,  is  sold  hy 
33  the  chemists,  especially  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  the  town.  Knows  a chemist  who 
sells  as  much  as  a gallon  of  laudanum  a-week  in  retail ; and  also  knows  that  several  chemists 
in  Nottingham  sell  many  gallons  each  in  the  year.  A large  quajitity  of  solid  opium  is  also 
sold ; it  is  common,  in  many  of  the  shops,  to  keep  it  ready  prepared  in  small  packets,  like 
other  articles  in  constant  demand  ; these  are  sold  at  a penny  or  twopence  each.  Witness  is 
40  obliged  to  prepare  the  laudanum  of  a greater  strength  than  is  prescribed  in  the  Pharma> 
copceia,  or  the  persons  who  purchase  it  would  object.  Godfrey's  cordial,  also  called  Anodyne 
cordial,  and  of  which  a very  large  quantity  is  sold  in  Nottingham,  is  prepared  stronger  of 
laudanum  than  is  usual  in  the  real  Godfrey’s  cordial  as  sold  in  London. 

The  solid  opium  is  consumed  exclusively  by  adults,  men  and  women,  but  more  by  the 
4,5  latter  than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  1. 

The  laudanum  is  partly  consumed  by  adults,  and  to  a considerable  extent  by  infants. 

Godfrey’s,  or  the  Anodvne  cordial,  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  infants. 

It  is  a common  practice  amono*  a large  portion  of  the  poorest  class  of  mechanics,  mbabiting 
such  places  as  "the  Becks"  an<?  the  "Meadow  Platts,”  habitually  to  use  opium  in  the  fluid 
50  or  solid  form.  Has  some  customers  who  take  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a day ; 
knows  one  woman  who  has  taken  that  quantity  in  his  shop. 

Among  the  poorest  classes  it  is  a common  practice  of  mothers  to  administer  Godfrey’s 
cordial  and  laudanum  to  their  infants ; the  object  is  to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  tlie  mother  is 
at  work.  A case  occurred  a short  time  ago  of  a mother  coming  into  the  shop  with  her  child 
55  in  the  arms.  Witness  remonstrated  against  giving  it  laudanum,  and  told  the  mother  she  had 
better  go  home  and  put  the  child  in  a bucket  of  water, — “it  would  have  been  the  most 
humane  place  of  putting  it  out  of  the  way.”  The  mother  replied  that  the  infant  had  been 
used  to  the  laudanum  and  must  have  it,  and  that  it  took  a halfpenny  worth  a-daj*,  or  60 
drops.  Does  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  child,  but  “supposes  it  is  done  for  by  this 
60  lime.”  It  is  not  uncommon  for  mothers  to  begin  this  practice  with  infants  of  a fortnight  old; 
commencing  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  Godfrey's,  or  1 or  2 drops  of  laudanum.  Has  known 
an  infant  kilkid  with  three  drops  of  laudanum,  but  nothing  was  said  about  it.  Knows  that 
many  infants  die  by  degrees,  and  that  no  inquest  or  other  inquiry  is  made.  Has  known  .some 
^ odd  cases  where  surgeons  have  been  called  to  apply  the  stomach  pump ; but  "infants  go  off 
63  quickly,  they  are  not  like  grown  people.”  A case  of  sudden  death  in  an  infant  from 
laudanum  occurred  about  three  years  ago,  in  which  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  signof  the  Fox, 
from  Godfrey’s  cordial.  Heard  that  four  children  of  the  same  family  had  died  in  the  same 
'^ay.  The  infants  wliich  die  in  a more  insidious  manner  become  pa!e  and  emaciated  and 
, frt^niuloiis,  and  at  last  seem  to  sink  from  emaciation  or  a decline. 

‘ The  system  has  considerably  increased  since  witness  has  been  in  the  business,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  abject  poverty  of  the  people.  Some  females,  lace  runners,  do  not  get  more 
than  half-a-orown  per  week.  Mothers  say  they  have  not  time  to  nurse  their  children,  as  they 
must  work  so  many  hours  to  obtain  this  pittance  of  a living,  “ if  it  be  a living,  ’ A frequent 
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No.  187. 


cause  of  sTeat  distress  is  the  drunken  habits  of  the  father ; but  this  has  diminished  since  «t 
totalism”  has  been  introduced. 

Believes  that  in  the  fens  of  Lineolnsliire  the  practice  is  carried  to  a greater  extent  tha 
here.  ** 

Has  been  informed  that  another  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  population  is  practised 
Thinks  that  among  the  lowest  classes  in  the  town  “ the  immorality  is  awful.”  ' ® 

No.  1ST. — March  1,  184*1.  Mr.  PFTiitehurch,  Cross  Lane: — 

Has  been  in  business  as  a chemist  and  druggist  17  years  in  a densely  populated  part  of  the 
town.  Knows  by  experience  that  the  habit  of  mothers  administering  Godfrey's  and  Anodvne 
cordial  and  laudanum  is  very  pmvalent  among  the  working  classes.  The  practice  is  be^n  in 
in  three  or  four  weeks  after  birth,  and  continuetl,  if  the  child  should  live,  till  twoyears;  buth*” 
the  majority  of  cases  the  children  die  before  they  roach  that  age.  They  generally  go  off  as  in 
consumption, — ”in  a waste:”  they  become  pale  and  wau,  with  sharpness  of  the  features. 
The  mothera  come  and  ask  openly  for  “laudanum they  begin  with  the  syrup  of  rhubarb 
and  Godfrey’s  mixed  together ; then  they  go  to  Godfrey’s  pure,  and  thou  to  lanclanum,  as  the  u 
effects  become  by  habit  diminished.  Half  a teaspoonful  of  equal  parts  of  Godfrey’s  and  rhu- 
barb is  the  dose  to  begin  with ; very  soon  this  is  increased  to  two  teaspoonsful ; tlicse  doses  he 
believes  (has  no  doubt)  are  given  three  times  a day.  When  the  pure  Godfrey’s  is  used 
about  one  teaspoonfiil  is  given,  and  tlioy  will  go  on  to  two  teaspoonsful,  and  then  they  be<nn 
with  laudanum.  This  is  at  first  axlmiuistcrcd  in  five  drop  doses  thrice  a-day,  and  it"is2(l 
increased  to  ‘iO  drops  ; does  not  think  that  this  is  exceeded ; “ the  cliild  is  by  this  time  either 
off  the  mother’s  hand  by  age,  or  is  dead.” 

This  practice  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  form  of  medical  treatment;  it  is  simply  to 
still  the  infant  in  order  that  the  mother  may  work.  Of  late  years  the  practice  has  veiy  much 
increased.  25 

Ifa  child  becomes  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill  from  an  over  dose,  the  mother  is  iu  general 
at  the  time  anxious  that  it  siionld  be  recovered,  partly  from  natural  feeling,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  stigma  which  would  arise  from  death.  But  if  the  child  dies,  then  the  general 
expression  is,  “it  is  a blessing  it  is  gone.”  The  general  feeling  on  these  occasions,  both  of 
the  mother  and  the  neigbboui’s  is,  that  it  is  better  the  clrild  should  thus  die  than  live  to  the  go 
misery  that  awaits  it.  Has  heard  hundreds  of  times  gvown-up  people  say  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  they  were  all  dead ; this  arising  from  their  abject  poverty  and  distress. 

Since  witness  has  known  the  town  the  misery  Las  greatly  increased,  and  is  increasing. 
This  is  a decided  cause  why  parents  send  their  children  to  work  “ as  soon  as  they  can  tie  a 
knot  or  use  a needle.”  Children  have  been  sent  out  as  young  when  tlie  trade  was  good  as  at  35 
present.  In  1825,  when  there  was  abundance  of  employment  for  adults,  the  children  were 
sent  to  work  as  young  as  at  this  time.  In  times  of  distress,  mociiatiics  arc  obliged  to  send  out 
their  children  to  help  to  maintain  their  faniilio.?.  It  results  from  this,  that  whether  trade  is 
good  or  bad,  the  children  suffer.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  well-being  of  children  can  neither  be 
entrusted  to  the  natural  feelings  of  their  parents,  nor  to  the  humanity  of  employers.  40 

Is  anxious  that  tlie  system  described  should,  if  possible,  be  totally  suppressed ; would  be 
glad  if  any  plan  could  be  devised  to  secure  so  important  an  object.  But  witness  fears  that  so 
long  as  the  abject  wretchedness  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  town  continues  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sents, that  whatever  legislative  enactments  were  adopted,  mouiiR  of  evasion  would  he  disco* 
vered  and  practised. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Whitchurch. 

The  following  case  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Watt. 

No.  188. — Mary  Colton,  20  years  old,  lace  runner : — 

Has  worked  at  lace  piece  since  she  was  six  years  old,  for  14  or  15  hours  a-day  on  the  ave- 
rage ; used  to  commence  at  G a.m.  in  summer,  and  left  off'  at  10  at  night;  in  winter,  at  hall  w 
past,  8 A.M.,  and  worked  till  10  p.m.  ; could  earn  from  4.v.  to  5s.  a-week.  Was  in  the 
sitting  from  5 a.m.  till  10  p.m.  when  the  work  was  urgent;  never  went  home  to  her  meals  till 
she  was  confined,  some  times  had  half  an  hour,  oftener  not.  Was  confined  of  an  lU^itiMte 
child  in  November,  1839.  When  the  child  was  a weekold  she  gave  it  half  a teaspoonfiil  _ 
twice  a-day.  She  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  nursing  of  the  child,  and  so  5^ 
It  Godfrey’s  to  keep  it  quiet,  that  she  might  not  be  iiiternipted  at  the  lace  piece;  she  ^s- 
dually  increased  the  quantity  by  a drop  or  two  at  a time  until  it  reached  a teaspoonful ; wtieu 
the  infant  was  four  months  old  it  was  so  “ wankle  ” and  thin  that  folks  persuaded  her  to  give 
It  laudanum  to  bring  it  on,  as  it  did  other  children.  A halfpenny  worth,  which  was  about  a 
teaspiwnful  and  three-quarters,  was  given  in  two  days  ; continued  to  give  her  this  quan  j 
since  February,  1840,  until  this  last  past  (1841),  and  then  reduced  the  quantity.  ^ 
buys  a halfpenny  worth  oflaudanum  and  a halfpenny  worth  of  Godfrey’s  mixed,  whicU  lasts 
her  three  days.  . 

Can  earn  about  3^.  a-week  now,  working  from  9 a.m.  till  10  p.m,  having  one  hour 
and  three-quartoi-s  of  an  hour  for  tea.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  having  to 
work  she  would  never  have  given  the  child  the  Godfrey’s.  She  has  tried  to  break  it  oft  manj 
tin^s  but  cannot,  for  if  she  did,  she  should  not  have  anything  to  eat.  , , _ 

Cannot  either  read  or  vn-ite ; often  wishes  she  had  been  sent  to  school,  but  never  oaa  ) 
thing  to  go  in. 

her 

(Signed) 
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This  infant  was  brought  to  me  in  the  last  stage  of  marasmus,  suffeiing  under  very  consi- 
derable diarrhcea,  and  will  not  in  all  probability  hve  may  weeks. 

(Signed)  William  Watt,  M.D. 

ResidenJ:  Srirgeon  of  the  Nottingham  Union. 

5 No.  189.— February  26,  1841.  Mr.  Joseph  Parher 

Has  been  principal  overlooker  at  Messrs.  Mills  and  Elliott,  Doubling  Mills,  14 ’years. 
Has  a great  number  of  applications  from  persons  who  have  worked  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  lace  trade,  for  employment.  Should  object  to  take  any  persons  who  had  formerly  worked 
as  runners,  menders,  or  other  business  which  tries  the  eyes  and  injures  the  sight;  has  fre- 

10  quently  had  occasion  to  reject  young  persons  on  this  ground,  lii  the  Doubling  and  other 
Mills  thinks  that  this  would  he  a general  objection.  Has  never  found  that  the  fact  of  other 
factories  in  the  town  being  uncontrolled  by  the  Act,  prevents  him  obtaining  hands  when 
required.  Has  found  when  trade  is  brisk  that  many  mechanics  leave  to  go  into  the  lace  fac- 
tories, some  of  whom  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

15  (Signed)  Josxph  Pabker. 
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No.  189. 


No.  190. — Letter  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wtlkins : — 


Nutinghaia,  March  18,  1841. 

Dear  Sib, 

You  ask  me  whether  in  this  over-populated  place  much  immorality  be  prevalent 
20  amongst  the  young  of  both  sexes?  To  which  I must  answer,  much  indeed;  and  thatithegins 
at  a very  early  age,  owing  to  a variety  of  deeply-seated  causes.  Certainly  at  least  one-third 
of  this  population  have  no  moial  and  no  religious  feelings  whatever : grossly  ignorant,  and 
consequently  very  profligate.  They  have  had  no  education ; they  go  to  no  place  of  worship ; 
they  are  kept  in  restraint  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  live  without  God  inthe  worW. 
25  Die  police  will  tell  you  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  so  great  a number  of  prostitutes,  and  of 
these  by  far  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  abandoned  are  the  younger  ones.  This  immo- 
rality first  commences  between  boys  and  girls  who  associate  together  after  they  leave  the  fac- 
tory, after  which  the  girls  endeavour  to  turn  their  licentiousness  into  gain  by  prostitution. 
But  this  is  not  caused  wholly,  or  in  so  great  a part  as  is  generally  imagined,  by  the  factory 
30  system.  Girls,  mere  children,  by  their  needle  lu  the  lace  trade  can  earn  their  own  subsistence; 
indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  parents,  the  fathers  in  particular,  not  only  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  family,  but  live  idly  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
younger  members  of  It.  Children  of  early  age  can  everywhere  gain  tolerable  wages,  and  in 
time,  finding  that  they  can  exist  independent  of  their  parents,  and  the  parents  that  they  can 
35  live  without  taking  much  care  of  their  children,  indifference  of  the  worst  sort  arises  between 
them;  ties  of  nature,  affinity,  and  affection  are-  separated,  and  tliey  herd  together  like  mere 
animals. 

Young  women,  too,  who  work  in  warehouses,  some  by  hundreds,  can  all  live  and  dress 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  week ; and  they  work  from  so  early  a period  of  life,  so  long  in  the 
40  day,  and  so  mu^  in  the  week,  that  Sunday,  though  a day  of  rest,  is  not  one  of  improvement. 
Then  comes  another  and  a dreadful  evil ; the  best  workwomen  amongst  them  can  earn  much, 
as  much  as  they  can  want  for  food  and  decent  dress ; but  if  they  marry,  they  are  ejected  from 
the  warehouse,  os  domestic  duties,  particularly  when  connected  with  a young  family,  demand 
their  time,  and  break  up  too  much  into  the  stipulated  portion  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  work ; 
45  the  consequence  of  this  is,  as  I am  told  by  medical  men,  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
young  women  have  lost  their  virtue,  and  keep  up  habits  immoral  in  the  extreme. 

The  remedy  to  be  proscribed  for  the  mitigation  of  all  this  depravity  is  to  educate;  but 
how  is  education  to  prevail,  where  in  every  street  tliere  are  rooms  full  of  children  who  are 
kept  continually  at  their  needle.  One  mother  of  a family  will  take  in  a jiarcel  of  these  chil- 
M dren  to  earn  more  than  a livelihood  by  the  over-work  of  them ; that  is,  yielding  them  a portion, 
work  out  of  them  a much  greater  1 

Then  ag?un,  the  late  hours  in  which  very  young  persons  are  kept  working  in  the  factories 
and  warehouses,  after  which  they  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  at  dark,  and  proceed  to  works 
of  darkness. 

85  Recreation  and  play,  such  as  children  require  for  health,  for  rest  to  their  minds,  from  the 
uniform  monotonous  labour  of  their  hands,  in  the  streets  or  open  air,  this  can  yield  no  benefit 
after  10  or  12  hours'  close  confinement  in  the  house. 

IVhat  therefore  is  required  is  this ; that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  educated  at 
some  school  in  learning  and  morality  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in  every  day,  until  9 
69  pars  of  age,  and  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  work  them  (more  especially  ou«  of  their  own 
* ‘ homes)  for  more  than  a very  limited  time  : so  that  they  should  never  be  employed,  even  at 
the  age  above  9,  after  8 o’clodc  in  the  evening  ; indeed^,  that  no  youna  person  should  work  in 
any  factory  or  warehouse  after  9 in  the  evening.  In  short,  more  schools,  more  clyir^es,  and  a 
tigilant  police  are  essential  requbites  to  check  the  growing  profligacy ; and  that  if  these  be 
65  not  soon  put  into  extensive  operation,  the  evil  swelling  hour  by  hour,  must  break  out  into  the 
®ost  awful  sensuality  and  disorder. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Wilkins. 

JJ.  D,  Grainger,  Egq. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Ko.  1-ST.  MARyj 


Evidence 
collected  by 
J{  D.Groin^ffT, Esq. 


Jane  Abbott . 
Sarah  Wolley  . 
Maria  Wolley 
M.  A.  Marriott 
E.  Taylor, 

£.  flarlhouse. 

R.  Bullock  . 

S.  Cooper 

A.  Demper  . 
M.  Waper 
A.  Moltley  . 
M.  A.  Mauler 
S.  Scott  . . 

E.  Brown.  . 
M.  A.  Lucas . 
E.  Ashe  , • 

A.  Knowles  • 
S.  Richard  . 

E.  Rogers  . 

F.  Marr  . . 

M.  Lancaster. 
J.  Turch  . . 

M.  A.  Bowring 
E.  Pickering  . 
E.  Cartwright 
H.  Hawkins  . 

C.  Warrl  . . 

M.  Ward  . . 

D.  Baker. 

E.  Clamp  . 
J.  Throne  . 


C.  M.  Blunt  , 
M.  Cornell  . 
J.  Barnett 

L.  Oemce 

S.  Brown  < . 

R.  Hardy.  . 
E.  Detner. 

E.  Fry  . . 

E.  Shaw  . 

£.  Osman  . 

S.  Barker.  . 
P.  Carbine 

M.  A.  Butler . 

F.  Hickman  . 
S.  Leiner . 

A.  Sibbet . . 
E.  A.  James  . 
E.  Gould . . 

M,  Richard  . 
A.  Penney  . 
C.  Bates  . , 

E.  Moor  , . 

A . Rogers 
A.  Jervis . 

E.  Porter.  , 
J.Lee  . . 

J.  Toplis . 

E.  Branson  . 
E.  Eves  . 

S.  Abbott. 

E.  Eden  . 

M.  Clay  . . 

E.  Ward  . . 

H.  Noble  . . 

E.  Glover. 

P.  Whitchurch 
E.  Young. 

A.  Brighton  . 


Occupation.  ! 

1 WwltR 


Lace-drawer 

In  doubling  factory 
Lace-drawer  . , 
Seamer  » , 
Chn-ener  . . , 

Joins  lace  , 

Seams  silk  gloves  . 
Lace-drawer  . 
Ditto  . . . . 

Ditto  . . , , 

Clears  cotton  . . 

Lace-drawer  . 
Ditto  . . . . 

Lace-mender  . 
Norse  . . . . 

Lace-drawer  . 
Sews  silk  gloves  . 
Ditto  and  house  woi 
Lace-drawing  . . 

Seams  hose 
Pieces  lace . 
Lace-drawer  . . 
Seams  hose 
Ditto  . . . , 

Stitches  cut-ups  . 
Purls  lace  . . , 

Chevener  . 

Ditto  . . . . 

Nurse  at  home 
Lace-mender  . 
Lace-dmwer  . . 


Semns  silk  gloves 
Liwe-dmwev  . 
Scams  drawers 
Lacc-mciider  . 
Lace-drawer  . 

' Ditto  . . . 

I Ditto  . . > 

Scams  silk  gloves 
Folds  lace  . . 

Mends  lace 
Jj-jce-drawer  . 
Ditto  . . . 

Seams  silk  hose 
Lace-dmwer  . 
Seams  silk  gloves 
Mends  lace 
Mends  blonde . 
Lace-drawer  . 
Chevener  . • 

Mends  lace 
Chevener  . 
Lace-mender  . 
Joins  lace  . 
Lace-drawer  . 
Mends  tace 
Ditto  . . • 

Lace-drawer  . 
Seams  hose 
Cards  lace  . > 

Nurse  . . • 

Seams  silk  gloves 
Draws  luce  • 
Ditto  • 

Scams  silk  gloves 
Lace-drawer  . 
Ditto  • • 
Chevener  . • 

Ditto  . 
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jtXDAV  SCHOOL. 


Work. 


- in;  10  I 

i - 

f - 9 , 


: - H 

s - 9 
9 - S 
. - !0 
« -10 


9 

_ 9 


- sA 

- 9 

- 9 

- 9^ 

5 - 8 
S - 9 
9 - S 


‘ - 9 


« - 9 

- S 

- 9 
t - 6 

!-  H 

^ - 9 
^ - la 
,1-  9 


‘3~ 


' - 9 

I!  - H 
i “ ° 


-10 

- s 


I - s 

- 9 

- 9 


Jsfine. 

Do. 

S till  10 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 

9—11 
S — 11 
None. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

— 10 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

7—10 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


7i  — 10 


None. 


8—10 

8—10 

None. 

7i  — 10 
None. 

8 — S 
7i  — 10 
75  — 10 
8—10 
8—10 
None. 
Do. 


0—11 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

7—  9&10 
None. 
None. 

n — 95 

8- 9! 
8 —10 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

n-10 

7 - 11 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 


.Min. 

Hour. 

1 

Mill. 

SO 

Ir.  lOd. 

30 

i 

SO 

Si. 

30 

1 

10 

2i. 

1 

so 

30 

1 

30 

2».  Sd. 

SO 

2j. 

1 

SO 

2i.  6d. 

SO 

2i.  6d. 

30 

Si. 

1 

Si.  9d.  to  4i. 

1 

i 

30 

10 

15 

30 

1 

30 

li. 

.80 

2i. 

30 

2i.  6d.  (?) 

so 

2i.  dd. 

30 

I 

30 

3*.  6d. 

30 

1 

SO 

Is.  6d. 

30 

1».  6d. 

1 

30 

Si. 

i 

so 

60 

Ditto. 

30 

Ditto. 

60 

Is.  3d.  to  1*.  6d. 

1 

Learner. 

6d. 

At  home. 

SO 

4i,  6d. 

* 

so 

2i.  6d. 

1 

SO 

Si. 

1 

SO 

SO 

l 

SO 

2s.  9d. 

1 

30 

4s. 

1 

30 

2s.  6d. 

1 

SO 

8s. 

1 

so 

so 

1 

SO 

Si. 

1 

30 

1 

SO 

5s.  Qd. 

1 

SO 

2*.  6f(. 

1 

30 

Is.  6ri. 

1 

30 

"Works  at  home. 

I 

SO 

30 

1 

SO 

St. 

Learner. 

1 

30 

"Works  at  home. 

i 

10 

30 

1 

so 

Si. 

1 

30 

4i. 

1 

SO 

3i. 

60 

1 

so 

4s. 

SO 

1 

30 

li.  Gd. 

1 

.80 

2s.  Ad. 

1 

so 

2*.  Gd. 

1 

so 

3s.  6d. 

1 

30 

Ss. 

1 

SO 

Works  at  home. 

1 

30 

Ss. 

30 

4 

so 

Is.  and  fond. 

1 

so 

1 

30 

3s.  Gd. 

15 

3 

15 

SO 

l 

SO 

4i.  Gd. 

1 

SO 

As. 

1 

so 

Is.  Sd. 

1 

SO 

1 

30 

Ss.  9d. 

M'ageg  per  Week. 


Sliort-sighled. 

Good, 

Good. 

Good. 

Sbort -sighted. 

Short-sighted. 

Eyes  smarti  gT'>«>d  health. 
Disease  of  eyelids. 

Delicate;  eyesrvell. 

Good. 

Weak  eyes  ; middling  health. 
Good. 

Eyes  smart. 

Near  sighted. 

Good. 

Winks  her  eyes. 

Good. 

Good. 

Delicate  health. 

Eyes  smart ; good  health. 

Pain  in  side  at  work. 

Bad  head-ache. 

Good. 

Good. 

Bad  eyes. 

Very  weak  eyes ; good  health. 
Scrofulous. 

Good. 

Bad, 

Short  sight;  pain  in  side. 

Sight  So  bad  cannot  go  to  any 
trade. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Tries  the  eyes ; good  health. 
Very  short  sight^. 

Eyes  water;  delicate. 

Eyes  smart;  middling. 

Middling  health. 

Eyes  weak ; mist. 

Eyes  weak;  bad  health. 

Eyes  weak;  middling  health. 
Can  scarce  see  at  night 
Mist  before  eyes. 

Mist  before  eyes  at  night. 

Had  hod  eyes  originally. 
Diseased  eye-lids. 

Bud  head-ache. 

Good. 

Eyes  water;  good  health. 

Eyes  fail  sometimes. 

Hedd-ache  and  back. 

Good, 

Good. 

Eyes  very  bad. 

Good. 


Eyes  weak  from  srh'all-pox. 
Good. 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Weak  eyes  from  small-pox. 
Good ; strong. 

Good- 

Mist  ; sometimes  pain  in  side. 
Mist  since  she  beg;an ; delicate 
health. 


La.ce  Mawufac- 

TO&B  IN  THE 
NnTTtSOHAJf 
District. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
1?  D.Grm'wgsr.Esq. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


L&ce  Manttfac- 

TUBS  IK  IBB 

Nottingham 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Gr<dngeT^^<{. 


l -ST  MARY'S  GIRL, 


Name. 

-Age. 

Writes. 

Occujiatioo. 

12 

Yes  . . 

No  . . . 

Cards  lace . . . 

A.  Cross  ...» 

12 

Little  . . 

Purliiiff  . . 

E.  Burrow  . . 

13 

SenmB  sill:  gloves  , . 

M.  Bullock  . 

12 

, , 

Milliner  . . 

A.  Duff  .... 

14 

, , 

ilcDislace.  . 

£.  Hickman  . ... 

lb 

Tea 

Dress-maker  . , 

H.  Attenbarrow  . . 

14 

, , 

Luce-runner  . . 

S.  Gilbert  . . . 

15 

, , 

Dress-maker  . 

^”3  >>  • , 

S.  Freirson  . 

12 

No.  . . 

Lace-drawer  . . . 

A.  Shuw  .... 

12 

>> 

Ditto 

6'm  ; 

S.  Wyatt  .... 

13 

Yes  . . 

At  Stationer  . 

E.  Homes  . . . 

12 

Little  . . 

Stitches  lace  .... 

M.  Bliton.  . . . 

12 

, , 

Chevener 

E.  Hitchen  . . 

13 

, , 

•loins  lace  .... 

E.  Shepherd  . . . 

12 

, , 

Lace-mender  . . . 

M.  A.  Goddard  . • 

12 

Yes  . . 

Goes  to  school .... 

J.  Duff  .... 

10 

At  Stationer  .... 

J.  Ayres  .... 

14 

Little  . 

Little  . 

Lace-dmwer  . . . 

J . Hillary .... 

IS 

Yes  . . 

Yes  . . 

Ditto 

M.  Hickman . 

13 

No . . 

Chevener  ..... 

E.  Closs  .... 

8 

Winds  cotton  .... 

L.  Wai^staff  . , 

9 

Lace-mender  .... 

E.  Glover.  . . . 

11 

Lace-drawer  . . . , 

H.  Fowkes  . , . 

10 

C.  Batch  .... 

11 

S.  White  .... 

10 

Ditto  ...... 

E.  Hough.  . . . 

12 

Getting  up  luce  . . . 

9 „ . . 

A.  Boott  .... 

10 

J.  Kernia  . . . 

13 

Little  . 

Ditto 

10  . 

No.  2.— HIGH  PAVEMD7 


Age. 

Reads. 

Writes. 

Occupation. 

Begiatvitita 

Henry  Strutt.  . 

14 

Yes  . . 

Yes  . . 

Threader  .... 

9 yeiis  . • 

Henry  Cliff  . 

16 

J 

Works  machiue  . • 

15  „ . ■ 

Henry  Bales  . 

15 

J ^ 

Paints  lace  . . 

10  • 

ti.  Hedgate  . . 

18 

II  • 

W.  Deacon  . 

18 

Warper 

8 or  9 • • ' 

ti.  Whittacre  . . 

13 

J J 

Works  a worp-machine 

10  „ . • 

W.  Copley 

13 

11  i»  • ' 1 

Samuel  Tether  . 

13 

10  „ . • 

William  Watkins. 

Id 

12i  M • ' 

Richard  Jakes 

15 

J 

10  ,,  • 

William  Aulsebook 

13 

Yes  . . 

12  „ • ■ 

William  Smedley. 

U 

J J 

8 „ • ■ 

William  Wilson  . 

11 

Little  . 

,, 

Threader  . » • • 

9 u • ■ 

W.  Biddles  . 

10 

,, 

,, 

Ditto  . . • • • 

8 „ • • 

W.  Giles  . . , 

10 

7 „ • • 

E.  Inyer  . . . 

10 

8 u ' ' 

G.  Davison  . 

12 

Yes  . . 

Yes  . . 

J.Kock  . . 

10 

C.  Barlow  . . 

12 

No.  . . 

7 .»  ■ 

A.  Arnold  . . 

12 

Lace-dresser  . • • 

1 
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>CHOOL— 


Hoars  of  Work.  j 

Time  for  Mcale.  | 

Wages  per  Week. 

Health. 

^_jSC3.  ^ 

Extra. 

Btcakf. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

- tli 

S till  10 

^tin. 

1 

Min. 

SO 

25.  6cl. 

Very  delicate  girl. 

None. 

1 

.30 

4j. 

Fine  work  mates  eyes  run. 

8 — 9 

1 

so 

25.  6d. 

Good  health. 

, - S 

S — 9 

1 

SO 

Apprentice. 

Good. 

None. 

1 

SO 

$5. 

Mist  sometimes;  bad  health. 

i - S 

5A.51.— 11p.m. 

1 

SO 

Apprentice. 

lufiamedeye;  mist. 

10 

None. 

.30 

1 

so 

35. 

Pain  in  side;  shoulder  protects. 

2p.>f. — 10  p.m. 

Apprentice. 

Middling  health. 

i lO 

None. 

i 

is 

35. 

Good. 

. - 9 

Do. 

1 

30 

25.  (id. 

Short  sight ; eyes  weak;  pain 

Do. 

30 

1 

30 

35.  (id. 

in  side. 

Stands  at  work ; tires. 

. - S 

3 - Si 

1 

30 

Works  at  home. 

Eyes  ache  somedtnes. 

. - 9 

— H 

1 

30 

35. 

Dimness  at  night. 

. — 6 

None. 

1 

.30 

45. 

Good. 

. -10 

7—10 

1 

SO 

Works  at  home. 

Very  good. 

. '■  r 

None. 

SO 

1 

30 

25.*6d. 

Good  ; work  agrees. 

. - 10 

Do. 

i 

30 

35. 

This  is  weak  in  mind. 

i - 8 

Do. 

30 

35. 

Good. 

r -10 

6—10 

SO 

1 

so 

45. 

Good. 

; - 10 

None. 

1 

30 

2s. 

Eyes  smart. 

: - s 

Oi  — 10 

SO 

i 

30 

25. 

Eyes  ache  a great  deal . 

; - s 

None. 

1 

30 

•2s. 

Good. 

:i-lo 

7i  — lOi 

30 

1 

30 

2i.  6<i. 

Left  otr because  of  bad  eves. 

' - 10 

None. 

30 

1 

SO 

3s.  3d. 

Mist  at  night ; good  health. 

- - 9 

Do. 

30 

Is.  6d. 

Good. 

• - OJ 

S — 9 

1 

30 

6s.  Gd. 

Good ; room  very  hot. 

■ 3 — 9 

9—10 

! 

30 

Is.  3d. 

Good. 

- SJ 

None. 

SO 

3s.  €d. 

Dimness;  health  good. 

Lack  Manttfac 

TORS  IK  THB 
NoTriNOH.eit 

Disttuct 

Evidence 
collected  by 
P.D.Gininger,'Eaq. 


rSITARlAls'  BOYS'  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Bouts  of  M'ork. 

Time  for  Meala. 

j 

Wages  per  Week. 

Extra. 

Bieakf. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

l^lin. 

Hour. 

Min. 

i.E»rlain  . 

4AJd.tiUl  A.U. 

U 

ncerlai 

Q. 

4s. 

Scrofulous. 

- bars  in  s 

lift. 

In 

nlevval 

S. 

3s.  6d. 

Good. 

None. 

80 

1 

30 

7s. 

Good. 

:-9 

7 — 9% 

l.’> 

1 

4s.  Sc^. 

Indidereiit. 

itorkgalho 

me. 

10s. 

Good. 

‘-9 

8—10 

Wor 

ksat  ho 

me. 

Works  with  father. 

Good. 

6 — 8% 

1 

3s.  Gd, 

Very  good. 

■ Mars  iu  s 

hift. 

In 

interval 

a. 

9s. 

Good. 

• — 7 

8 — 8 

1 

30 

9s. 

Good. 

‘-6 

4 a.m.— 12 

In 

interva' 

s. 

4s. 

Weak  eyes ; short  siglit. 

1 

7 — 9 

60 

1 

60 

4s. 

Good. 

None. 

or  5 a.M. — 11 

1 

4s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 

Weak  eyes  when  a threader. 
Good. 

12  Qt 

ight. 

4 A.U 

dll  12  and  1 at 

Is.  Gd. 

Delicate. 

as  wa 

nted. 

None. 

30 

1 

30 

Works  at  home. 

Weak  eyes. 

r'? 

Do. 

30 

1 

30 

2s. 

Head  and  belly  ache. 

Do. 

30 

1 

30 

3s. 

Good. 

Do. 

15 

1 

SO 

W'orks  with  father. 

Middling;  weak  eyes. 

Do. 

30 

1 

SO 

3s. 

Delicate. 

8-8 

1 

SO 

4s. 

Good. 

• — 

K 2 
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EVIBKNCE  ON  THE 


Lace  Manufac- 

No.  3— ST. 

JAilES  CllUB^ 

Nottingham 

Dxstbict. 

Svidrnce 

NaniP. 

Age- 

Writes. 

Occnpaliou. 

R.D.  Grainger,  Esri- 



Georije  Butler 

12 

Yes  . . 

Yea  , . 

Warping  and  winding 

J 

Thomas  Hind 

16 

Lillie  . 

Lead-works,  one  year 

Charles  Carllidy 

IJ 

Yes 

Saddler  . . 

C.  Bright 

16 

Lillie  . . 

Tailor  .... 

Richard  Clark 

13 

Ill  ironwork  . . 

William  Blackly 

15 

No  . . . 

Sweep  .... 

!!  1 ' 

John  Bean  • 

14 

Little  . 

Winds  silk . . , 

William  Allen 

9 

No . . . 

Sweep  .... 

Richard  Elsoa 

10 

Yes  . . 

Tobacco  , . . 

Charles  Bake 

9 

Little  . . 

, , 

Frame-work  knitter 

James  GrifTm 

9 

, , 

,, 

Gaasiug  lace  . . 

.T.  Hawkins  • 

11 

, , 

, , 

Winds  ior  stocking's 

Horatio  Pepper 

14 

Yes  , . 

Middling  . 

Joiner  .... 

10  . 

James  Fisher. 

19 

T^itllc  . 

Littlu  . . 

In  warehouse  . , 

11  ,,  . 

C.  Alcock  . 

13 

Yes  . . 

No  . 

Tailor  .... 

ili.,  . 

C.  Callow 

12 

Yes  . . 

Painter.  . . , 

10*  ..  . . 

G.  Milton 

13 

, , 

Liitlc  . 

Jobbing  gardener . 

12  ...  . 

S.  Skrimslion. 

13 

No  . . . 

Tailor  .... 

,.  . . 

Samuel  Pell  . 

10 

,, 

, , 

Winds  for  stockings 

7 . 

J.  Hiorns 

12 

J J 

Ditto  .... 

7 ..  . . 

J-Walker  . 

14 

At  silk  mill  . , 

6 . 

C • Harford  . 

13 

Dttlc  . . 

Little  . . 

Errand  boy  . . 

12  „ . . 

R.  Barton 

12 

No  . . . 

Shoemaker.  . . 

Does  cot  Ixi 

J.  Ellis  . . 

13 

Yea  . . 

J J 

Ditto  .... 

SJjisrs.  . 

W.  Atteiihurrow 

15 

Little  . . 

, , 

I.acc  ga.<>ser  . . 

11  1,  • - 

W.  Peters 

9 

J J 

Brace-iiiaker  . . 

oi . 

W.  Whitehead 

10 

Yea  . . 

Boat  Imy  . . . 

8 . 

G.  Scotuey  . 

18 

Little  . 

, J 

Gets  manure  . . 

8 . 

W.  Whiting  . 

15 

Yea  . . 

Yob  . . 

Errand  boy  . . 

12  . . 

S.  Webster  . 

12 

J J 

Makes  bobbins 

7 „ . , 

J.Towne  . 

U 

, J 

Silk-stockinger  . 

3 - 

S.  Tansley 

10 

At  twist  machine  . 

9 M . 

K Farrands  . 

10 

J J 

Ijilllu  . . 

Stocking  winder  . 

8 . 

\V.  Spencer  . 

1<» 

Little  . 

No  - . . 

Nailer  .... 

7 „ . • 

W.  Cupjis  . 

10 

,, 

Sweep  .... 

No.  4.-0ATH0UC  SlW 


Ajjo. 

Iteud.!. 

WriloB. 

Occupation. 

Bc^awvi 

Giais. 

10  jeifs  • ■ 

Mar)'  Gibbon . 

13 

Yes  . . 

Yes  . 

Luce-drawer  . • 

Ann  Oilney  . 

10 

Ditto  . J • • 

li.  Finn  . . 

12 

No . . 

Ditto  . . • • 

Ann  Farrar  . 

13 

No.  . . 

Silk-mill  . . • 

10  ■ 

S.  Clark  . . 

11 

Yes  . . 

Lace-drawer  . • 

A.  Yeston  . 

13 

Yes  . 

Ditto  ...  - 

ID  M ' 
10  ■ 

M.  A.  Dousati 

11 

Little  . 

Ditto  . . • • 

A.  Feely  . , 

13 

Ditto  . . • • 

li  • 

A.  Duller.  . 

14 

Lncc-mender  . - 

A.  Campbell  . 

16 

No . . 

Lace-dresser  . • 

r '' 

M.  Burton  . 

14 

Ditto  . . • • 

J.  ' 

S.  Rurtun  . 

12 

No  . . . 

Ditto  . . • • 

A.  Gruttun  . 

16 

Yes.  . . 

III  luce  warehouse  ■ 

E.  Peat  . 

16 

No.  . 

Lace-drawer  . • 

A.  Peat  . . 

13 

Ditto  . . . • 

E.  Levick 

10 

LUlIc  - 

Ditto  . . • • 

M.  Keeling  , 

18 

Little  . . 

No.  . 

Lace-dresser  . • 

Boys. 

James  Boatock 

11 

No  . 

Winds  bobbins 

12  n ■ ■ 

Jaseph  Harper 

1.3 

Yes  . . 

Yes  . 

Threader  . ■ • 

Michael  Mar . 

11 

Winds  bobbins.  • 

8 ' 

A.  Piirscy  . 
T.  Calvin 

U 

13 

Little  . . 

No  . 

Lncc-drawer  . • ■ ' 

Winds  bobbins  fa 

10  ‘ 

S.  Mann  . 

12 

No  . 

Wituls  for  glover  . 

9 i.  ■ ■ 

B.  Fox  . . 

U) 

Dyer  ■ • • • 

H.  Gridin 

” 

Rope-walk.  • ■ 

— 

J 
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iDD.IT  SCHOOL.— EOT3. 


Hcujs  D 

ftVork. 

Time  forMeali. 

Wages  per  Week. 

Hralt]). 

Extra. 

Breakf. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

5 

None. 

Blin. 

Hour. 

1 

Min. 

SG 

Good. 

5 till  10 

10 

i 

5t.  Qd. 

Good. 

SO 

I 

30 

2x.  6d. 

luditferent. 

Xstrefalat- 

30 

Not  set. 

Good. 

SO 

5f. 

Bad  from  work. 

4 or  3 A.M. 

Quick 

Quick 

Quick 

'Victuals  & clothes. 

Good. 

till  4 F.M. 
None. 

1 

30 

Victuals. 

Good. 

' Xil  t^’ar. 

4 A.u.  till  4 

30 

1 

30 

£l  a-yeai-  & board. 

Good. 

:in  6 

7^i^  7 

30 

1 

1 

3s. 

Good. 

7 — 10  p.m. 

1.3 

1 

15 

3f.  6<i. 

Middling. 

T 

7 tins,  10,12 

30 

1 

30 

2x.  6d. 

Good. 

: - 10 

7 till  11 

60 

1 

SO 

2s.  6d. 

Middling. 

. 7 

6 — S 

SO 

1 

SO 

4cS. 

Middling. 

8—0 

1 

is. 

Good. 

; - fl 

None. 

30 

1 

SO 

Apprentice. 

Good. 

7— 

6—8 

30 

1 

Ditto. 

Good. 

None. 

30 

1 

•SO 

6$, 

Good. 

6-  S 

6 — 10 

30 

1 

.SO 

With  father. 

Good. 

7-  S 

None. 

30 

1 

80 

8s.  6:^. 

Middling. 

6-  9 

Do. 

30 

1 

SO 

3s. 

Middling. 

6-  7 

Do. 

30 

1 

20 

3s.  9d. 

Good. 

; 7i-  8 

Do. 

45 

1 

45 

3s.  6d. 

Good. 

! 9 

7—9 

30 

1 

30 

3.,  (?) 

Middling. 

! 5-  9 

6 — 10 

60 

1 

SO 

7i.  (?) 

Weak  eyes. 

6 — S 
! 6-  6 

5 — 9J 

IS 

i 

None 

4s.  6d. 

Good. 

6 — 9i 

15 

4 

15 

With  mother. 

Delicate. 

‘ 7 

None. 

SO 

1 

30 

3s. 

Good. 

; 5 — darL 

1 

iTcgjln 

1 

r. 

4s. 

Good. 

'7—9 

None. 

30 

30 

4s. 

Good. 

• 6-  S 

Do. 

30 

1 

30 

2s.  6d. 

Good. 

; 7-JO 

Do. 

15 

1 

15 

6s.  to  10s. 

Good. 

‘ 6—  8 

3 till  9 & 10 

30 

1 

15 

Is.  9d. 

Good, 

i f-  si 

6 till  8^ 

30 

4 

15 

8s.  8d. 

Good. 

5J-  6 

None. 

60 

1 

4s. 

Good. 

i 

.S  — 4 

30 

1 

£l  a-year  & board. 

Good. 

Lacb  MavufaC' 

TITRB  IM  THE 

Nottinokau 

DisraicT 

Evidence 
collected  ty 
R.D.Gmif>gpr,  Esq. 


SCHOOL,  KING’S  PLACE. 


H.itirsofU'ark. 

Time  fur  Meals. 

Wages  per  Week. 

Kiimber 

Cjasun. 

Kxtra. 

BreakC 

Diunur. 

Tea. 

Employed. 

7 tin  9 

None. 

Min. 

A 

Hour, 
t hom 

Min. 

3s.  6d. 

2 others. 

Good. 

7-  9 

Do. 

30 

A 

SO 

4 ,, 

Good. 

s-  8 

Dn. 

i 

Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

1 ,, 

Good. 

5—7 

Dn. 

30 

i 

so 

4s. 

Very  good. 

Do. 

SO 

1 

SO 

1 s.  to  2s. 

1 4. 

Weak  eyes. 

7~11 
5;-  9 

Do. 

i 

80 

3s.  6d. 

Rather  near-sighlccl. 

Do. 

1 

80 

1 ,, 

Pain  in  buck. 

»i 

7 (ill  lOi 

i 

SO 

3s.  6d. 

6 ,, 

Dad  pain  in  back,  weak  eyes. 

5-  SJ 

None. 

1 

so 

2 s. 

1 4. 

Good  healUi. 

7 — lOi 

1 

30 

5.S.  6d. 

10  ,, 

Good. 

i 

8.J-  9 

1 

.30 

Is. 

5 ,, 

Head-ache,  otherwise  good. 

■ ~~  1 

S — 10 

1 

30 

is. 

1 ,4 

Good  health. 

;■*“  ' 

8 — 9i 

1 

30 

6s.  6d. 

Good. 

7 — 10 

1 

SO 

3s.  to  4s.  6rf. 

10  ,, 

Good. 

G — 7 

1 

20 

0 ,4 

Good. 

L 1 

7 — 9 

30 

1 

SO 

2s. 

5 ,4 

Head-ache  and  pain  inside. 

5 — 11 

30 

1 

30 

7s.  to  9s. 

5 ,4 

Good,  is  subject  to  colds. 

'S-  8 

None. 

1 

30 

1*.  .3d. 

Good. 

9 

SJ 

Do. 

30 

1 

30 

2.1. 

3 >4 

Good,  eyes  water  sometimes. 

Da. 

SO 

1 

SO 

4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Good. 

Do. 

N 

12  >> 

DelicMe. 

7 — 8 

60 

1 

so 

3s. 

Good. 

None. 

1 

so 

2s.  6 . 

Good,  eyes -water  and  weak. 

't  1 

5 —10 

60' 

I 

so 

2s. 

2 •> 

Moderate,  eyes  weak. 

51-  7* 

SO 

1 

so 

Is.  9d. 

4 ,4 

Good. 
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EVIBENCE  ON  THE 


./■70 


L^ce  Manufac- 

rUEB  IN  THE 

Nottingham  - 
District. 

Evidence 
conected  by 
R.D.Orainger,  Esq. 


Wo.  5-BAPTIST  SUND.VT  SCHOOL 


1 

Name. 

Age. 

Itcaib. 

Writes. 

Occapation. 

• 



Eliza  Vv'arvca. 

12 

Yes  . . 

Yes.  . . 

Laee-druwei 

jl  ifar.ti- 

EsUkt  Brooks  . . 

14 

Little  . . 

Little  . 

Elviiiu  ClajtOD  . 

S 

Easy  book  . 

No  . . . 

Ditto  . . 

Sarah  Denies  . . 

19 

Yes  . . 

Little  . . 

Ditto  , 

Jemima  Bncoii  . 

11 

Easy  book  . 

, , 

Ditto  . , 

D ’■ 

Marlha  Bradshaw  . 

11 

No  . 

Ditto  . . 

.M.  A.  Beech.  . . 

10 

Little  . 

Ditto  . 

: ■ • 

9 '■  ■ 

jMelissa  Bolton  . 

10 

, , 

, , 

Ditto  . . 

Anne  Simpson  . 

13 

, , 

No  , . . 

Ditto  . 

■ . . 

Mary  Braudram  . 

15 

Yes.  . . 

, , 

•Seumcr 

^ Jl 

Charlotte  Roberte 

11 

Easy  . 

, , 

Ditto  . . 

Alice  Bowden  . . 

13 

,,  • 

Ditto  . . 

Sarah  J.  Palmer  . . 

10 

, , 

, , 

Lnce-drawer 

0 ;; 

Anne  Morsby  , 

Jl 

, , 

, j 

Ditto  . 

Mary  A.sker  . . 

13 

Little  . 

>* 

Ditto  . 

The  following;  were  taken 

by  Mr.  JPelkin  ■ — 
Elizabeth  Goodwin 

14 

Yes.  . . 

Lacc>drawer 

Eliza  Carter  . 

14 

' » » 

Ditto  , 

Anue  BorrowcIeup;h  . 

13 

, , 

Ditto  . , 

12 

Ellen  Sharpi’. 

1() 

Ditto  . 

Elizabeth  While  . . 

16 

, , 

Ditto  . 

10 

Elizabeth  Hayter 

13 

Ditto  . 

Jemima  Whitchurch  . 

12 

Ditto  . 

l*hffibe  Woolley  . 

10 

Ditto  . 

7 ” 

Marv  A.  Whitchurch 

11 

Little  . 

Ditto  . 

Sarah  VVatkiiison. 

10 

Ditto  . 

M.  A.  Ilaldine  . 

9 

Ditto  . 

Jemima  Palmer  . 

13 

Yes. 

Ditto  . . 

Eliza  HoTsepool  . 

9 

Little  . . 

Ditto  . 

Eliza  Kelslmm 

a 

Ditto  . . 

ni  . 

-Mary  A.  Phipps  . . 

i) 

Scamcr 

3(?)„ 

Isabella  Roberts  . 

9 

Ditto  . 

6 M 

Mary  Clay  . . 

9 

Ditto  . . 

1 M 

Amic  Needham  . 

11 

Dido  . 

6 „ 

E.  Nickiin  . . . 

12 

6 „ . 

Mtiiy  Feurnly  . , 

9 

Ych  . . 

Ditto  . 

8 n . 

Surah  Fearnly 

1 

c „ • 

Alicia  Andrews  . 

7 

A.li.C.  . 

«i  „ ■ 

Selina  Andrews  . 

9 

5 

Elizalrcth  Hallam 

S 

6 M 

Emilv  Siiriitij. 

II 

Yes.  . . 

c >. 

Eliza  Melbourne  . 

U 

8 „ • 

Mary  A.  Ruysloiic 

12 

Ditto 

8 

Eliza  Barron  . 

1.3 

” 

Ditto  . . 

9 „ ■ 

No.  6.— WORKBOra- 

Age. 

UcikIs, 

Writes. 

Occupation. 

Began 

Mary  Middleton  . 

14 

A.B.  C.  . 

No . . . 

. • 

11  JOB  •/ 
Does  not  1*0^ 
10  JOB  . 

M.  Mumble  . . . 

C.  Johnson  . . 

9 

11 

Middling  . 

Ditto 

• • ' 

. ■ • 

E.  Marscien  . . . 

8 

Little  . . 

Little  . 

Ditto  . . 

. < • 

H.  Smith .... 

12 

Yes  . 

No  . . . 

Lace-drawer 

S ,J  • ■ 

E.  Shepherd  . . , 

E.  Waters 

10 

13 

Yes.  . . 

Ditto  . 

Doesaai'*'** 

R.  Cockins  . 

C.  Fajran  .... 

14 

9 

Lillie  , 

Little  • 

Ditto  . 

• • • 

Doesw*^ 

E.  Barns  .... 

12 

’ ’ 

• • • 

E.  Holford  . . , 

11 

Yes. 

. . ’ 

BiHM 

A.  Woodhead.  . . 

11 

Little  . . 

Little  . . 

Ditto  . . 

. • • 

E.  Cooper.  . . , 

7 

Ditto  (.  . 

• • • 

S.  Smith  .... 
M.  Smith.  . . 

10 

6 

Yes.  . . 

A.  B.C.  . 

Yes.  . . 
No.  . . 

Ditto  . . 

Ditto  • > 

• • • 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


CEORGE  street. — GIRLS. — January  10,  1841. 


I.-iCB  IklANUFAC- 
TtJRB  IN  THE 

Nottinohah 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.  Grainier,  Esq. 


fWojfc. 

Time  for  Moils. 

Wages  pet  Week. 

Slate  of  Health. 

CcuuDoa. 

Extra. 

Sreakf. 

Diiinoi'. 

Tea. 

' till  6 

J - 10 
■J-  8 

None. 

6 till  10 

Min. 

Hour. 

51in. 

15 

SO 

i 

1 

SO 

30 

If. 

If.  to  Sf. 

Weak  eyes. 

Sparks  at  night ; good  health. 

None. 

1 

15 

If.  to  8f. 

Saw  sparks  when  in  bed.  Has 

! — a 

Do. 

80 

1 

30 

2s.  to  2f.  6d. 

had  smalUpox  lately. 
Disease  of  eyelids ; delicate. 

s 5 

Do. 

1 

SO 

If.  6d.  to  2s. 

Disease  of  eyelids;  delicate. 

5 - 1 

Do. 

Does 

not 

know 

If.  6d.  to  2f. 

Good. 

Does  not 

6 — 8 

15 

i 

15 

2s.  6d. 

recollect 

Weak  intellect. 

6 - 8J 

80 

1 

30 

Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Work  was  dree ; good  health. 

S ^ 9 

6 — 8 

30 

i 

80 

If.  to.  If.  Sd. 

Short-sighted  ; good  health. 

6—8 

SO 

1 

80 

2s.  to  2f.  Sd. 

Weak  eyes;  scrorulous. 

Does  not 

recollect  havi 

Does 

6d. 

Good. 

og  bee 

a here 

some  ti 

me. 

Good. 

None. 

Does 

nut  re 

collect 

7d. 

Good. 
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EVIDEiSrCE  ON  THE 


Lace  MAWtrpAC- 
TUBS  IK  THE 
Nottinoham 
District. 

Epidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 


No.  6— 'WORK.HOl-SE,_  ; 


Name. 

Reaik. 

Writes. 

Occupalion. 

Began  to  IVcr*. 

E.  Dodd  .... 

13 

Liitle  . . 

Yes.  . 

Ditto 

E.  Clark  .... 

10 

Yes.  . . 

Ditto  .... 

' 

Does  not  rec&*^ 

M.  A.  Miller  . 

13 

,, 

, , 

Ditto  .... 

L.  Cooper  . 

14 

, , 

, , 

Ditto 

IS 

Little  . . 

, , 

Lace-drawer  and  nurse 

A.  Saiuls  .... 

10 

No . . . 

Lace-drawer  .... 

8 1 ] 

Loughborough 

District. 

No.  191. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  DISTRICT. 

No.  191. — March  6,  1S41.  Mr.  TVilUam  Clark,  lace  manufacturer,  Lough- 
borough : — 

Has  four  machines  worked  by  hand,  and  making  plain  quillings  and  nets  ; has  also  three 
machines  atBroadMarsh,  Nottingham,  propelled  by  steam  power,  and  making  plain  quillings.  5 
At  Loughborough  considers  IH  hours  to  be  the  regular  time,  from  5 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  ; there  are 
tn-o  sets  of  men  to  work  the  machines,  who  work  io  five  hours  shifts  j there  are  about  four  bors 
who  arc  employed  by  the  men,  witniss  having  nothing  to  do  with  them;  these  boys  thread, 
.and  otherwise  help  the  men. 

Is  in  the  habit  of  baying  net,  and  from  his  experience,  thinks  there  is  no  difference  between  10 
that  made  by  double  setted,  and  that  made  by  single  setted  machines,  this  applies  to  plain 
and  fancy  net. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  witness’s  business  if  children  under  nine  were  prevented 
labouring. 

A legislative  enactment,  limiting  the  labour  of  children  under  13  to  8 hours  a day  to  be  15 
taken  between  half  past  5 a.m.  and  half-past  8 p.m.,  would  not,  if  equally  applied  to  all, 
materially  interfere  with  his  maclunes  at  Loughborough,  but  it  would  affect  those  at  Notting- 
ham seriously. 

The  lestriotion  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  to  12  hours  a-day,  to 
be  taken  between  half-past  5 and  half-past  8 p.m.,  would  interfere  with  the  Loughborough  lace-  20 
trade ; many  young  men  were  under  that  age,  being  employed  either  to  work  or  to  watch  the 
machines. 

(Signed)  William  Clahke. 


No.  192. — March  8,  1841.  Mr.  Thomas  JVallis:— 

Is  the  proprietor  of  45  lace-machines  all  worked  by  hand,  and  making  plain  net  and  "bul-  ;J5 
let  holes;”  about  12  boys  are  employed  to  thread  and  to  assist  in  turning  the  rotatory  ma- 
chines which  are  propelled  by  a wheel ; there  are  five  girhs  under  18  employed  in  winding; 
some  few  are  employed  on  the  premises  as  menders ; not  more  than  two  of  these  are  under 
18.  The  hours  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  machine;  the  wide  machines  are  worked  by 
two  sets  of  men,  each  set  on  an  average  working  eight  or  nine  houre  per  diem  ; towards  tlie  30 
end  of  the  week,  the  men  often  work  all  night,  so  that  each  set  has  then  12  hours  labour; 
this  is  to  make  up  the  time  they  generally  idle  away  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  boys 
who  assist  to  work  the  machines,  are  considered  to  work  the  same  as  the  men  ; each  man  at 
the  wide  machines  usually  has  one  boy  to  help  him.  The  average  of  the  nanuw  machiues, 
worked  by  a single  set,  is  12  to  13  hours  a day,  but  this  greatly  varies.  These  machines  85 
require  no  boys  to  assist  in  working  them.  The  boys  who  thread  work  irregular  hours, 
the  rule  is  that  they  shall  not  begin  to  thread  for  any  machine  which  comes  off  after 
7 P.M.  and  as  it  occupies  about  three  hours  and  a half  to  thread  and  to  start  the  machine,  the 
boys  would  leave  off  at  half-past  10  p.m.  ; sometimes,  but  very  l aveW,  they  may  thread  as 
late  as  half-past  1 1 P.M, ; the  threaders  never  be«iin  before  8 a.m.  It  is  necessary  to  state  40 
that  all  (he  boys  who  help  at  the  machine,  also  thread,  so  that,  after  they  have  finished  tbe 
last  process,  they  stay  at  the  former.  There  are  a few  boys  who  are  merely  threaders ; these 

•do  not  belong  exclusively  to  one  master,  but  work  at  several  different  establishments ; these 

children  are  liable  to  be  c^ed  for  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day. 

The  boys  are  paid  by  tbe  men  whom  they  assist.  Witness  has  issued  no  regulations  to  45 
prevent  their  being  corrected,  although  it  is  known  he  would  disapprove  of  the  boys  being  ill 
used.  Two  years  ago  a complaint  was  made  to  witne®  of  violence  of  this  kind ; the  man 
was  reproved  for  hU  cmel  conduct ; no  case  has  occurred  since  that  period. 

The  present  system  entirely  prevents  the  boys  going  to  a day  or  evening  school ; thinks 
they  attend  the  Sunday  school,  but  he  makes  no  inquii-y  on  this  point ; he  does  require  tliat  55 
the  girls  should  go  to  Sunday  school ; is  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  these  boys  are  much  worse 
in  their  conduct  than  previously,  "they  have  no  moral  feeling,  they  are  in  a state  of  vicious 
depravity.”  They  are  not  under  much,  if  any  parental  control.  Attributes  this  state  ot 
things  to  want  of  religious  feeling,  to  a spirit  of  opposition  to  the  classes  above  tbe  mechamcs,  ^ 
and  to  a want  of  education.  ® 
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GIRL-*? — continued. 


Bouii  of  Work. 

Time  for  Meals. 

Wa^STier  Week. 

State  of  Health. 

Ccranwa. 

Extra. 

1 

a 

DioDer. 

Tea. 

recollect ; iiavi 

Min. 
fig  bee 

Hour, 
ti  here 

Min. 

4 years- 

7d. 

Moderate. 

6 till  9 

5 till  lOj; 

15 

4 

15 

Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

It  was  very  dree  by  candlelight ; 

6 — 9 

6—10 

15 

i 

15 

2.S.  6d. 

did  not  always  get  her  dinner. 
Good. 

7—10 

6—10 

15 

i 

1 

]5 

3i.  to  3j.  $d. 

Mistiness;  good  health. 

7 - S 

None. 

15 

15 

Is,  to  ]/.  6d. 

Trieil  the  eyes. 

7—8 

6 — 8 

SO 

1 

80 

Ir.  to  Is.  6c/. 

Good. 

Lacb  Manbfac- 

TttU!  trf  TUB 
S'orrijfGHASf 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.GruingfT,  Escj. 

Na  192. 


The  prevention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  would  not  interfere  with  those  branches 
of  the  business  carried  on  here ; but  it  might  do  so  in  others,  as  the  lace  running,  which  is 
done  bv  parties  scattered  over  the  country.  The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  children  between 
9 and  13  to  eight  hours,  between  half-past  5 a.u.  and  half-past  8 r.M.,  would  rather  interfere 
5 with  his  business ; and  the  same  applies  to  young  persons  from  13  to  18  years  of  age.  If 
all  tliose  from  9 to  18  years  could  work  as  late  as  10  p.u.,  the  other  proposed  restrictioas 
would  not  be  injurious. 

'fhere  is  no  inferiority  in  the  lace  made  by  machines  having  a double  set  of  bobbins  and 
carriages.  A double  set  is  convenient,  and  also  enables  more  work  to  be  done  j is  not  quite 
10  convinced  whether  these  advantages  would  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay.  A double  set  of 
bobbins  is  decidedly  economical ; the  doubt  applies  to  the  double  set  of  carriages.  A double 
set  of  bobbins  and  carriages  would  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  threading  and  winding  at 


night. 

Ithas  long  been  witness’sopinion, that  theemployraent  of  youngpersons  and  children  of  both 
13  sexes  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  is  an  evil  of  the  highest  magnitude.  'I'he  prevention  of  night- 
labour  for  those  classes,  joined  to  a sound  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  immorality  of  the  rising  generation,  which  prevails  to  an  awful 
state  in  this  neighbourhood,  can  be  removed.  Would  be  glad  if  any  legislative  measure  could 
be  adopted  bv  which  this  desirable  object  could  be  obtained,  consistently  with  the  due  pro- 
20  tection  of  trade. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Wallis. 


LoVGTIBOSalJOU 

DimucT. 


No.  193. — March  6,  1841.  Thomas  Linthwaxie,  12  years  old  No.  193. 

Works  at  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis’s ; can  read  the  Testament ; can  write  a little.  Has  been  af. 
a Sunday-school  half  a year;  went  to  a free  day-school  one  year  and  a-half.  Has  helped 
25 to  work  a rotatory  machine  about  rivo  years;  he  has  to  turn  the  wheel,  and  also  to  look  to 
the  threads.  Goes  to  work  at  9 a.m.  and  stays  till  1 p.m.  ; goes  again  at  9 p.k.  and  stays  till 
1 in  the  morning;  this  is  only  during  the  miutUng  of  a machine.  The  regular  hours  are 
generally  from  3 or  4 a.m.  till  9 A.M.;  comes  again  at  1 P.M.  and  works  till  5 p.m.  and  then 
gives  over.  On  Saturday  morning  usually  begins  at  1 or  2 a.m.;  brings  a bit  to  eat j has 
30  breakfast  at  9 .A.M.,  and  dinner  about  half  past  12  p.m.,  and  tea  after  work. 

No  boy  bas  been  injured  by  the  machines  since  he  has  been  here. 

Has  one  or  two  days  at  Christmas,  half  or  one  day  at  Easter,  and  one  day  at  Uie  f^r. 

Assists  William  Holt,  and  is  paid  by  him  ; earns  weekly  wages.  His  father  made  an 
agreement  for  him  and  he  gives  his  wages  to  him. 

35  Sometimes  is  beaten  if  he  is  not  soon  enough;  has  never  known  any  one  seriously  beaten  ; 

“ he  has  been  often  kicked  himself ; ” never  made  any  complaint  to  Mr.  Wallis. 

The  work  is  bard ; is  tired  sometimes,  and  tlieu  he  is  allowed  to  sit  down.  Has  good  health. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Linthwaitl. 


No.  194. — Thomas  Taylor,  10  yeai^  old: — 

40  Can  read  and  write  a little;  has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  two  years;  is  taught  to  read 
and  write ; has  been  one  year  helping  to  work  a machine ; threads  also. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  stays  till  9 a.m.  ; comes  again  at  1 p.m.  and  stops  till  5 p.m.  ; never  comes 
before  6 a.m.  or  stays  later  than  5 p.m.;  gets  his  meals  wheu  lie  goes  home.  Helps  his 
father;  earns  about  L.  6d.  or  2r.  a-week  ; gets  a penny  sometimes.  It  is  hard  work  turning 
45  the  wheel*  the  threading  is  easy ; has  good  health.  ^ 

rSi«medl  Thomas  X Tatlor. 

® mark. 


No.  195. — Ff^lliam  Oshern,  seven  year's  old : — 

50  Can  read  in  the  Testament ; cannot  write.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-schqol  (Baptist)  a year 
and  a half.  Has  been  a threader  one  year.  Works  for  12  men  in  one  shop ; does  not  thread 
an^bere  else.  Comes  sometimes  at  6 a.m.,  sometimes  at  half-TOSt  4 a.m.  ; stops  till  9 or 
10  P.M.  5 never  later  than  10.  Is  conung  backward  and  forward  all  day ; is  sent  for  wheu  he 
is  wanted.  He  has  Iris  meals  at  home  or  here,  according  to  the  work. 
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Xacb  Maitopac- 

- TORS  Itf  THE 
LcruonBOROUOB 
IhSTEICT. 


Is  paid  2j.  a-week  by  the  men. 
Is  never  beaten. 


Evidence 
eoileeted  by 
Jt  D. Grainger,  Esq. 


Often  gels  sleepy  at  night;  sometimes  goes  to  sleep  at  work,  and  then  they  shake  him.  1$ 
tired  and  sleepy  if  he  goes  to  bed  at  1 1 p.m.  and  gets  up  at  half-past  4 a.m. 


8 eyes  smart  of  a night ; they  water;  the  lids  stick  together  in  the  morning,  and  he  gets  & 
nge  and  hot  water  to  them.  H as  odierwise  good  health. 


his 

WiLUAM  X Osborn. 
mark. 


No.  196. — Marchs,  1841.  Mr.  John  Wallis:^ 


Is  a member  of  (he  firm  of  Messrs.  Truman  and  Wallis,  lace  manufacturers.  They  have 
at  work  ten  rotatory  and  one  circular  machines,  all  propelled  by  hand;  there  are  several 
other  machines  undergoing  repairs  or  alterations.  They  make  plain  and  fancy  lace.  There 


single-handed.  The  former  work  20  hours  on  an  average ; the  men  and  boys  work  in  shifts. 
The  boys  who  merely  thread  do  not  generally  come  before  6 a.m.  ; they  leave  about  9 or 


10  P.M.  On  an  average  they  do  not  actually  work  more  than  five  hours  a-day.  At  this  place 
believes  all  tlie  threaders  are  the  children  of  the  workmen,  and  that  they  do  not  work  else-  20 
where.  Thinks  there  are  some  hoys  who  get  their  living  by  threading,  and  who  work  at 
different  shops ; these  children  are  more  liable  to  be  called  at  late  and  irregular  hours.  Some 
time  ago  this  was  a custom  with  several  parties,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  abolished.  The 
boys  who  as^st  at  the  machines  and  the  threaders  are  paid  by  tbe  men ; this  is  the  general 
aistom  in  Loughborough.  The  correction  of  the  boys  is  left  to  the  men  ; but  witness  would  25 
interfere  if  any  case  of  ill-usage  came  under  his  notice.  Is  confident  no  such  cases  do  occur 
here ; feds  himself  bound  to  take  care  that  the  boys  should  be  protected. 

The  children  employed  here  cannot  attend  a day  or  evening  school.  They  generally  attend 
the  Sunday-school ; does  not  take  any  special  care  that  they  should  do  so,  but  has  given 
advice  to  that  effect.  30 

It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  nine  were  not  allowed  to  work; 
nor  would  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  children  between  nine  and  thirteen,  according  to  the 
present  Factory  Act. 

The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  to  12  hours,  between  half-past  5 a.m.  and 
half-past  8 P.M.,  would  not  cause  very  serious  inconvenience;  alterations  could  be  made  to 35 
meet  the  case,  Plain  and  fancy  lace  made  by  machines  with  double  sets  of  bobbins  and 
carriages  is  as  good  as  that  made  by  single  setted  machines.  More  goods  can  be  produced  by 


the  former  tlian  by  the  latter ; and,  in  some  machines,  this  advantage  would  compensate  for 
the  extra  charge  of  the  double  set ; but  this  outlay  would  to  many  parties  be  a serious  incon- 
venience. A double  set  of  carriages  and  bobbins  would  endrely  obviate  the  necessity  of  40 


threading  at  night. 

The  most  enectual  means  of  remedying  the  existing  demoralization  among  the  manuftc- 


turing  population  would  be  to  proride  a sound  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  educauon  for 
the  rising  generation;  hut  in  this  district  the  rate  of  wages  of  some  classes  is  so  very  low,  that 
it  would,  in  witness's  opinion,  be  impossible  for  tbe  parents  to  dispense  with  the  profits  arising  45 
from  the  labour  of  their  children. 

Would  be  glad  if  some  legislative  enactment,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  machines,  and  which 
would  prevent  children  and  young  persons  working  at  night,  and  would  afford  them  time  to 
attend  school  in  tbe  day,  were  passed.  As  far  as  his  experience  extends,  does  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  the  lace  trade  to  prevent  such  a measure  being  carried  into  effect.  50 

(■Signed)  John  Wallis. 


No.  197. — March  8,  1841.  Mr.  Matihevs  Smith 

Is  proprietor  of  six  rotatory  machines,  making  plain  net ; five  of  the  six  are  double  handed,  ^ 
and  from  their  width  (12  quarters)  each  man  is  assisted  by  a boy.  The  average  Iiours  are 
eight  for  each  set,  beginning  at  5 a.m.  and  leaving  off  at  9 or  10  P.M.  The  sets  work  in  four  55 
hour  shifts.  The  same  men  and  hoys  thread  the  machines ; but  this  does  not  cause  the  above 
hours  to  be  exceeded  on  the  average.  There  are  three  winders,  young  women  above  18. 

The  regulations  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  witness’s  business. 
Would  be  glad  if  the  Legi^ture  passed  an  Act  to  secure  tbe  well-being  of  the  children,  con- 
sistently wiui  the  fair  interests  of  trade.  Does  not  think  there  is  anything  peculiar  to  the  lace  60 
trade  which  renders  it  necessary  there  should  be  longer  hours  of  worl  than  in  any  other 
business. 

The  lace  made  by  msichincs  double  setted  with  bobbins  and  carriages  is  as  good  as  that 
made  by  single  setted  machines. 

(Signed)  Matthbw  Smith.  65 


No.  198. — March  8,  1841.  Mr.  John  OfrfXam;— 


Is  owner  of  two  Levers  macliities,  making  fancy  lace.  One  young  woman,  18  or  19 
old,  is  employed  to  wind  and  thread.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  to  each  machine  ; the  hours 


vary,  but,  on  an  average,  each  set  does  not  work  more  than  eiglit  hours  a-day. 

The  regulations  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  at  all  with 
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The  lace  made  by  double  setted  machines  is  quite  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  single 
setted. 

(Signed)  John  Oldham. 

No.  199. — Marchs,  1841.  John  Bates: — 

5 Works  a machine  at  Mr.  Chapman’s.  Begins  at  any  time  that  suits ; at  2,  3, 4,  or  6 a.m., 
and  leaves  off  at  9 a.m.  ; comes  again  at  1 p.m.  and  n-orks  till  5 p.m.  The  other  set  works 
till  half-past  11  P.M. ; sometimes  12  or  I in  the  morning,  especially  on  Friday.  The  hoys 
who  help  at  the  machines  help  to  thread.  Witness  employs  a girl  to  thread  when  he  wants 
her,  but  not  before  6 a.m.  ; believes  she  threads  for  others  besides.  There  are  some  who  go 
10  out  to  thread  for  different  parties. 


Lace  Makdpac* 
TUBE  Xir  TEE 

Louchboeougs 

Disraici. 

Evidence 
GoUectel  by 
RJ).Groinger,  Esq. 

No.  1S9. 


MANSFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Richard  Cults,  Lace  Manufacturer. — This  establislimeiit  is  in  an  open 
situation. 

There  is  a separate  room  for  the  threading  and  winding : it  is  light,  airj%  and  large. 
15  The  machine-room  is  tolerably  large. 

The  childi’en  and  boys  are  poorly  dad,  but  seem  healthy. 

No.  200.— March  9,  1841.  Mr.  Richard  Cults: — 

Is  proprietor  of  eight  double  locker  rotatory  machines,  all  propelled  by  steam  power,  and 
making  plain  quillings.  The  hours  are  from  6 a.,  m.  till  8 p.  m.  There  is  no  particular  time 

20  allowed  for  breakfast ; half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner  is  flowed,  but  no 
time  for  tea.  The  above  hours  are  never  exceeded,  except  that  as  they  slop  at  B p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day, they  work  one  hour  extra  on  Friday. 

The  machines  are  worked  by  boys  of  from  13  fo  18  years  of  age,  and  they  are  overlooked 
by  two  men.  There  is  one  boy  to  each  machine. 

25  There  are  six  boys  threaders  and  winders.  The  regular  haul's  for  them  are  from  6 a.  m. 
tills  P.M.;  but  these  ai-e  irregular.  The  threaders  sometimes  do  not  come  before  7 A.  m., 
and  they  leave  as  early  as  5 f.  M.  They  are  often,  perhaps  two  days  in  a week,  as  late  as  9 
p.  M.;  they  occasionally  come  before  6 a.m.,  never  before  6. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  witness's  business. 

90  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  lace  trade  if  it  were  placed  under  such  restric- 
tions. 

Thinks  that  the  lace  made  by  machines  with  double  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages  is  equally 
good  with  that  made  by  single  setted  machines. 

(Signed)  Richard  Cotts. 

95  No.  201. — Edvsxn  Bennett,  11  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; has  been  two  years  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school ; is  taught 
to  read,  spell,  write,  and  accounts. 

Has  been  a thi'eader  above  two  years.  Comes  to  work  sometimes  at  6 a.  m.,  and  goes 
home  at  " dark  hour,”  about  6 P.  M. ; sometimes  stops  till  7 p.  m.  ; never  later  than  8.  Has 

40  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  on^  hour  for  dinner,  half  au  hour  for  tea.  Has  meals  at  home, 
except  when  the  machines  are  oflf. 

No  accident  that  he  knows  of  has  happened  since  he  has  been  here. 

Has  two  days  at  Christmas,  one  day  at  Easter,  and  three  days  at  the  fair. 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Cutts.  His  mother  made  an  agreement  for  him.  Earns  2y.  6d. 

45  a-week,  fixed  wages;  is  soon  to  be  raised.  Gives  wages  to  his  mother;  and  has  a penny 
when  she  can  spare  it.  She  is  a widow. 

Is  never  beaten  much;  has  not  known  any  of  the  other  boys  to  be  beaten  seriously. 

The  work  agrees  with  his  health  ; does  not  try  the  eyes. 

his 

50  (Signed)  Edwin  x Bennett. 

mark. 

No.  202. — Thomas  Bromley,  11  years  old  : — 

Can  read  the  Testament ; can’t  wTite ; has  been  at  two  Sunday-schools  more  than  two  years. 
Has  minded  a machine  four  or  six  months.  Comes  to  work  at  6 a.  m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 

65  P.  m.  , at  9 p.  M.  on  Friday,  and  6 p.  m.  on  Saturday.  They  don’t  stop  for  breakfast,  and 
only  half  an  hour  for  dinner;  no  time  is  allowed  for  tea.  Goes  home  to  dinner. 

fias  had  two  fingers  trapped;”  has  the  use  of  these  fingers.  Another  boy  has  had  his 
fingers  trapped  twice.  The  machine  boys  clean  them,  but  not  whilst  they  are  in  motion. 
Has  two  days  at  Christmas,  half  day  at  Easter,  and  one  day  at  fair,  aud  three  days  at  the  races. 

60  Works  for  Mr.  Cutts.  His  father  made  an  agreement  for  him  to  come.  Earns  6j.  a-week ; 
Works  by  the  piece;  get  6d.  now  and  then  for  himself. 

Never  gets  the  strap;  is  not  beaten;  some  of  the  boys  are  sometimes  “ thrashra. 

Likes  minding  machine  well  enough;  is  not  tired;  it  does  not  affect  his  sight;  has  good 
health. 

65  Ids 

(Signed)  Thomas  x Bromlkt. 

mark. 

L2 


Manspield 

Distbioe. 


No.  200. 


No.  201. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


IaceManofac-  March  9. 1341.  Messr.i.  Fisher  and  Alcock' s Lace  Factory , — ^Tiils  establish- 
ment,  which  is  of  considerable  ske,  is  situated  in  the  open  country  at  a short  distance 
District.  from  Mansfield. 

Evldmce  room  for  the  threaders  and  winders  is  distinct  from  the  macliine  rooms,  and 

collec]^d  by  is  large  and  well  liglxted.  The  boys  appear  to  be  healthy  and  well.  There  are  no  5 
ji.D.<?ra»'n|-sr,Esq.  gu*]s  Or  woiucD  em^oyed  at  this  fcctory. 

No.  203.  No.  203. — Mr.  Thomas  AUock  : — 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Fisher  and  Alcock.  There  are  10  machines  (rotatory)  worked 
by  hand.  The  regular  hours  are  eight  hours  for  each  set  of  men  at  the  machine,  and  two  hours 
springing  the  cmriages.  jg 

There  are  three  sets  of  men,  the  work  going  on  for  the  24  hours.  On  Saturday  they  work 
till  Up.  M-,  and  begin  at  I A.  m.  Monday. 

There  are  no  young  persons  working  the  machines. 

There  are  14  or  15  threaders  and  winders.  Each  machine  has  two  sets  of  bobbins  and 
carriages,  so  that  the  boys  never  have  occasion  to  work  at  night. 

Has  a practical  ticquaintance  with  tlie  lace  making  in  all  its  branches,  and  understands 


thoroughly  the  making  of  machines.  The  result  of  his  experience  is,  that  lace  made  with 
. . _i.  - _.r.i • i ji *i :_.i.  . ..  , 


two  sets  of  bobbins  and  carriages  is  decidedly  superior  to  Uiat  produced  by  the  single  aetted 
machines.  This  applies  to  all  lace  and  all  kinds  of  machines.  The  reason  of  the  superiority 
is  that  the  men  set  the  springs  of  one  set  of  cairiages  while  the  other  set  is  at  work.  The  20 


quality  of  the  lace  depends  more  on  the  setting  of  the  springs  than  on  anything  else.  The 
double  set  is  also  advantageous,  because  an  extra  quantity  of  work  can  be  done.  If  the 
machines  are  paying  tolerably  well,  the  extra  production  would  more  than  cover  the  additional 
outlay  of  the  second  set  of  carriages.  They  get  a better  price  for  the  nets  mode  by  the  double 
than  for  that  made  by  the  single  setted  machines.  2^ 

The  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  their  business. 

(Signed)  Tuomas  Atcoex. 


No.  204. — John  Savage,  13  years  old; — 

Can  read  very  little;  cannot  write;  has  been  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday-school  five 
or  six  years ; is  taught  to  read  and  write,  ” but  he  don’t  take  it  very  fast  5”  has  been  a winder  30 
and  threader  four  years  ; comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  7 P.M.,  never  earlier  or  later  ; 
sometimes  they  come  at  7 f.m.,  and  sometimes  leave  off  at  3,  4,  and  5 p.m.,  depending  on  the 
work. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  ono  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

No  aeddents  have  happened  since  be  has  been  here.  3^ 

Has  one  day  at  Christmas,  three  days  at  Easter,  and  one  day  at  the  fair. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  foreman.  His  father  works  here,  and  made  an  agreement  for 
him  to  come;  earns  about  6«.  a- week,  sometimes  less;  has  something  ibr  himself. 

The  boys,  if  they  neglect  their  work,  get  the  strap ; has  never  known  any  of  them  beat 
seriously.  .^0 

The  work  agrees  with  his  health  and  sight. 

his 

(Signed)  JoHK  x Savage. 

mark. 


No.  205. — James  Marshall,  13  years  old  ; — 45 

Can  read  and  write  a little;  has  been  at  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  a year  and  a half. 

Has  been  a threader  two  months;  before  that  turned  a warping  machine;  threading  is 
much  the  easiest. 

The  hours  are  the  same  as  stated  by  last  witness. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Wright  the  foreman  ; earns  3^.  6d.  per  week.  5® 

The  work  agrees  with  him ; has  good  healtli. 


(Signed)  James  x Marskali- 

mark. 


No.  206. — Samuel  Thrall,  11  years  old  : — 

Cannot  read  or  write ; does  not  go  to  a Sunday-school  because  he  has  not  proper  clothes ; 
has  been  here  two  weeks ; worked  three  years  at  Mr.  M arsh’s  factory  as  a threader  and  winder ; 


the  hours  were  not  regular;  was  often  kept  there  all  night;  has  been  there  all  night  for  several 
nights  together ; they  used  to  get  a nap  now  and  then  m the  shop ; he  left  because  his  father 
wished  it. 


his 

Samuel  x Thball. 
mark. 


No.  207. — March  9,  1841.  Mr.  Richard  Marsh: — 

Is  proprietor  of  eight  rotatory  Levers  machines  worked  by  hand,  making  fancy  net. 
this  time  they  work  15  hours  a-dny ; and  formerly,  that  is  about  five  weeks  since,  they  worked 
tho ‘M  Vi/vi.,o  — »i ...u.  _i_.  e._  L .--L.  nf  these 


the  24  hours.  There  are  three  sets  of  men  who  now  only  work  five  hours  each ; of  these 
there  is  only  one  under  18  years  of  age. 

Theie  are  four  threaders  and  winders,  all  under  18  years;  the  average  age  being  perhaps 
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ESIPLOYMEN-T  OF  CHILDREN. 


1-1.  The!?e  boys,  when  they  worked,  full  time,  were  liable  to  he  sent  for  at  all  hours,  day  and  Lace  Ma.vvfac- 
nisht,  when  the  machines  came  oE  From  this  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  called  up  «^tre 

or  three  nights  in  one  week.  There  was  no  restriction  as  to  these  children  being  sent 
for:  they  were  called  when  wanted;  these  late  hours  have  been  forced  upon  witness  by 
5 the  svstem  in  which  the  lace  trade  is  at  present  conducted,  which  he  regrets  as  much  as  Evidence 
indifierent  persons.  collected  by 

The  prevention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  nine,  would  not  he  injurious.  The  restric-  •fi*^-L?rat'«5-«r,Esq. 
tion  of  the  labour  of  children  between  9 and  13,  and  of  young  persons,  according  to  the  'No^; 
present  Factory  Act,  would  nor,  on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  the  trade,  provided  it  applied 
jdto  all  parties  equally.  Many  persons  in  this  business  have  expressed  their  belief  that  if  the 
hours  of  work  were  shortened,  it  would  beneiit  the  trade. 

(Signed)  Richard  Marsh. 

No.  208. — George  Leary,  14  years  old : — No.  208. 

Cannot  read  or  write ; does  not  go  to  the  Sunday-school  because  he  has  no  proper  clothes. 

15  His  father  is  a stocking-weaver  ; has  been  a threader  and  winder  about  a year  and  a half. 

When  diey  were  working  the  24  hours,  ivas  sometimes  sent  for  at  night,  but  not  often.  Comes 
now  between  7 and  8 a m.,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past  4 p.m.,  or  later. 

Earns  3j.  6c?.  a week. 

Has  good  health ; the  work  does  not  try  the  sight. 

20 

(Sigired)  Georgk  x Leary. 


CHESTERFIELD  DISTRICT 
No.  209. — March  10,  1341.  Hr.  Beardmore: — 

23  Is  a lace  and  thread  manufacturer.  He  makes  the  thread  required  for  the  lace;  makes  No.  209. 

plain  bobbin  net.  All  the  machines  are  propelled  by  steam-  The  engine  ought  to  go  from 
4 A.M.  on  Monday  till  6 p.m.  on  Saturday  night.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  who  mind  the 
machines,  each  set  work  in  shifts ; the  lioure  of  actual  labour  are  12  for  each  set.  There  are 
none  under  18  who  mind  the  machines  ; they  are  all  men.  There  are  two  sets  of  winders 
30  and  threaders,  who  are  boys,  and  almost  all  under  IS.  One  set  works  between  12  in  the  day 
and  12  at  night,  the  other  between  12  at  night  and  twelve  in  the  day;  they  are  liable  to  be 
called  for  whenever  wanted  between  those  hours,  but  the  actual  labour  is  Prom  five  to  seven 
hours.  The  sets  change  the  hours  weekly.  No  accidents  have  ever  occurred  to  children 
under  18. 

33  The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  to  witness’s  establishment 
would  prove  most  injurious,  both  to  the  proprietor,  and,  as  he  believes,  to  the  parents  of  the 
children,  by  interfering  with  their  wages.  Considers  the  work  is  not  injurious  to  the  chil- 
dren’s  health,  when  carried  on  as  in  tto  establishment.  It  is  liis  impression,  that  in  some 
instances  he  has  heard  of,  the  hours  of  labour  are  such  as  to  require  regulation.  Would  be 
40  glad  if  any  means  could  be  devised  to  protect  the  interests  of  toe  trade,  and  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  the  families  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  present  system  of  carrying  on  his  business  would  allow  of  three  hours  a day  being 
given  to  education,  in  two  periods,  each  of  one  hour  and  a half. 

Does  not  think  that  the  fact  of  boys  and  young  persons  being  called  out  at  late  hours  of 
45  the  night  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  evils  of  a moral  nature.  Docs  not  think  that  such  a system 
has  a tendency  to  withdraw  these  children  from  the  control  of  their  parents. 

The  children  are  in  good  health ; they  have  been  so,  and  in  good  spirits  for  years  together ; 
and  therefore  he  concludes  the  interference  with  their  regular  hours  of  rest,  does  not  aBect 
their  health. . 

50  (Note.  Witness  objects  to  sign  the  statement,  which  has  been  read  over  to  liim,  and 
which,  he  says,  is  correct.  He  also  objects  to  allow  his  manufactury  to  be  inspected  or  the 
evidence  of  any  witnesses  to  be  taken;  but  he  will  conform  to  any  Act  of  Parliament 
on  this  subject.) 

Marcli  10, 1841.  3/essrs.  James  Smith  and  Co's  Lace  Factory. — ^This 
55  is  a well-built  factory,  situated  in  the  fields,  a short  distance  out  of  the 
town. 

The  boys  thread  in  the  machine-rooms,  which  are  spaciotis,  witli  two  rows  of 
opposite  windows. 

The  room  for  the  winders,  who  are  young  women,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
60  machine-room,  and  in  order  to  prevent  intercoxirse  between  the  men  and  these 
young  women,  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  wall  for  passing  the  bobbins  to  and  from 
the  machine-room. 

There  are  perfectly  distinct  privies  for  the  two  sexes ; tliat  for  the  females  has 
a key. 

65  No.  910.— Mr.  James  Smith 

Is  the  proprietor  of  this  factory ; makes  fancy  lace.  There  are  now  in  work  12  machines, 
hut  there  are  two  others  not  in  work.  The  engine  goes  from  4 A.M.  till  2 on  tlie  next 


CaESTERnELD 

iblSTRICT. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


/78 

Lacb MakutjiC-  itiorning,  or  '22  hours.  There  are  two  sets  of  mea  who  work  in  shifts;  noae  are  under 
TUKE  IN  THB  jg  years  of  age. 

^^”*^**’**  There  are  four  boys  who  thread;  three  young  women  winders,  above  16,  and  one  bov  who 
UIITRICT.  There  are  five  girls,  from  l6  to  14  years  old,  who  "wind  off”  the  bobbins. 

Evidence  There  are  two  sets  of  bobbins,  so  that  the  winders  rarely  are  required  at  night.  The  threaders  5 

collected  by  ^re  expected,  with  some  slight  limitations,  to  come  whenerer  they  are  wanted ; they  ate 

R.D.GTotnger,  Esq.  fetched,  under  any  circumstances,  before  4 a.m.,  and  it  is  very  seldom  they  are’ here 

No.  810.  before  5 a.m.  Machines  which  come  off  as  late  as  10  p.m.  are  got  on  the  same  night.  It 
requires  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a half  to  thread  for  a machine.  All  the 
hoys  lire  in  the  town,  on  an  average  half  a mile  from  the  factory.  The  actual  labour  10 
is  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  boys  who  thread  have  nothing  to  do  with  cleaning  the 
machinery.  No  accidents  have  bapwncd  to  the  boys. 

The  application  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  very  seriously  wiili  this 
factory.  At  present,  the  rate  of  wages  for  threaders  is  about  3f.  tld.  As  in  the  fancy  trade 
the  costly  nature  of  the  machine,  and  tile  frequent  changes  of  fashion,  render  it  necessary  to  15 
work  full  hours,  they  would  substitute  young  women  above  18  for  the  present  threaders. 

(Signed)  James  Smith  & Co. 


N0.211.  No.  211.—i7<»A»Barnefi,  14  years  old; — 

Can  read ; can  write  a little ; goes  to  a church  Sunday-school ; has  been  altogether  at 
Sunday-school  about  eight  years;  never  went  to  a day-school,  nor  to  an  evening  school,  JO 
because  he  had  no  time.  Has  been  a threader  about  five  years ; is  sometimes  called  at 
1 or  2 in  the  mormng ; “ at  any  time  they  like,  just  when  they  are  off.”  Is  also  required 
often  to  begin  to  ihreim  late  at  night ; it  was  12  last  night  and  the  night  before  when  he 
got  home.  Came  yesterday  morning  at  11  a.m.;  came  this  morning  at  half-past  7 a.m.; 
expects  to  leave  at  8 P.u.  25 

" Gets  his  meals  just  as  it  happens.”  If  there  is  time  they  have  them  at  home,  if  not  they 
are  sent  here.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  cleaning  the  machinery. 

Has  a holiday  on  Cbristmas-day ; does  not  recollect  if  there  was  any  other  holiday  then. 
They  had  a day  op  two  at  Whitsuntide ; had  a day  or  a day  and  a half  at  the  races. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Smith ; earns  about  3j.  6d-  His  father  made  an  agreement.  Gives  his  30 
wage  to  his  father,  and  has  one  penny  now  and  then  for  himself. 

^ey  are  overlooked  by  the  men  who  work  the  raachines ; sometimes  they  get  the  strap ; 
has  known  a boy  beat  by  a young  man  with  the  fists. 

The  work  tries  the  eyes ; he  sees  sparks,  and  when  he  shuts  his  eyes  red  spots  : “ it  is  a 
deal  worse  by  candlelight  than  daylight ; it  makes  the  eyes  smart  to  look  at  them  so  long.”  33 
Has  not  good  health ; feels  sick  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning ; is  very  short  of  his  age ; 
gets  sleepy  at  the  work. 

> frv-q  his 

(Signed)  JoH>'  x Barnes. 

mark.  40 


No.  212,  No.  212.— jDfltue/ flicAfiWs,  13  years  old:— 

Can  read,  and  writes  a bit.  Has  been  at  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  as  long  as  be  can 
remember;  is  taught  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  a little  of  accounts. 

Has  been  a threader  two  years;  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at  all  hours  night  aud  day ; came 
twice  last  week  before  5 A.K.,  once  at  half-past  2 or  3 a.m.,  and  stopped  once  as  late  as  2 in  43 
the  morning. 

Earns  about  3j.6d. ; is  paid  by  the  piece. 

His  sight  is  not  affected;  sees  no  spots  or  sparks.  Has  pretty  good  health;  finds  some- 
times that  the  work  tires  him,  and  he  gets  sleepy  at  it. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Ricketts.  50 

No. 213.  No.  213.— il/iaw  Pandleton,  ll^years  old:— 

Can  read,  can’t  write.  Goes  to  Sunday-school  Went  a year  to  a day-school  kept  by  an 
old  woman ; was  taught  to  read  the  Testament.  Has  been  three  years  employed  in  ” wind- 
ing off"  the  bobbins.  Comes  at  7 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  dark  j in  the  summer  at  7 or  8 P.M. 

Has  breakfast  before  sbe  comes;  brings  her  dinner  because  she  lives  so  far  off;  has  one  35 
hour  for  dinner ; has  tea  after  work. 

Had  two  or  three  days  at  Christmas ; had  no  holiday  last  Good  Friday ; perhaps  two  days 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  one  day  at  the  races. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Smith;  earns  2#.  weekly  wages,  which  she  gives  to  her  mother;  has 
nothing  for  herself.  Her  father  has  been  out  of  work.  W 

A young  woman  overlooks  the  girls;  and  sometimes  she  gets  a blow  on  the  head,  which 
makes  it  ache. 

The  workroom  is  very  hot : has  a head-ache  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  Sbe  sdts  at  her 
work ; it  does  not  strain  the  eyes. 

her 

(Signed)  EuzA  X Pandleton- 

mark. 

March  10,  1841.  Mr.  John  IVaterhouse's  Lace  Factory.— girls  and 
young  women  who  mend  iace  have  a room  to  themselves,  also  the  young  womea 
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■wlio  are  winders.  Care  is  taken,  to  keep  the  men  and  women  as  separate 
as  possible. 

There  are  separate  privies  for  the  females. 

I could  not  examine  any  of  the  threaders  because  they  were  “ gone  cours* 
5 ing.” 

No.  214. — Mr.  John  IVaierhoicne : — 


Lies  MAjnirA.c- 

I>C  7HB 

CHKSTBRnSID 

Distkict. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
H.D.Graiaiftr.Eiq. 


Is  proprietor  of  19  machiDes,  of  which  number  16  are  propelled  by  steam  and  3 by  hand. 
Plain  and  fancy  lace  are  made.  The  hours  are  from  4 a.m.  dll  12  at  night;  they  leave  off  at 
4 F.M.  on  Saturday,  and  work  all  night  on  Friday.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  who  work  in 
10  five-hour  shifts ; of  these  there  are  3 under  18. 

There  are  11  lace-menders  under  18. 

There  are  six  threaders  and  three  winders  under  18  years. 

There  are  spare  bobbins,  so  that  the  winders  have  no  occasion  to  come  at  night. 

The  threaders  work  irregularly ; but  it  is  considered  that  machines  coming  off  Inter  than 
15  10  P.M.  are  not  to  be  threaded  the  same  night.  It  requires  one  hour  and  a half  to  thread 
for  a machine. 

The  threaders  are  liable  to  come  at  any  hoar  after  4 a.m.  The  actual  labour  is  not  more 
than  seven  hours  on  an  average. 

Does  not  take  any  precautions  to  prevent  the  threaders  being  called  upon  to  thread  later 
20  than  above  stated,  except  giving  such  directions  to  the  men.  Has  given  orders  that  the  men 
should  not  correct  the  hoys;  a fine  would  be  inflicted,  and  if  repeated,  the  man  would  be 
discharged. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  witness’s  business  if  children  under  nine  were  not  allowed  to 
work. 

25  The  limitation  to  eight  hours  for  children  between  9 and  13,  and  12  hours  for  those  up  to 
18  years,  would  not  interfere;  but  it  would  do  so  if  this  labour  were  restricted  to  between 
bal^past  5 a.m.  and  half-past  8 p.m. 

The  threading  is  the  least  expensive  part  of  the  lace  manufacture,  amounting  to  about  6d. 
for  each  piece  of  the  average  value  of  40.r.  or  50s.  If  threaders  under  18  years  could  not, 
30  from  the  alteration,  be  employed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  young  men,  which  would  in- 
crease this  expense  to  L.  6<^.  or  2s.  a-piece.  and  this  would  cause  serious  inconvenience.  The 
present  system  interferes  with  the  regular  education  of  the  boys  employed  as  threaders ; they 
cannot  regularly  attend  night  or  day  schools. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  W,\teruoosk. 


35  No.  215. — John  Birks,  14  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Went  a long  time  to  a Sunday-school ; went  two  weeks  to  an  No.  215. 
evening-school,  but  the  master  paid  no  attention,  and  so  he  left. 

Has  assisted  to  work  a machine  nearly  two  years.  There  are  two  men  and  two  boys  to  two 
machines,  who  work  in  five-hour  shifts.  Came  at  4 a.m.,  left  nt  9;  came  again  at  1 p.m., 

40  and  will  stay  till  6 p.m.  The  next  week  will  come  at  9 a.m.  and  stop  till  I p.m.,  and  come 
again  at  G p.si.  and  stay  till  12  at  night.  Gets  his  meals  either  in  the  intervals  of  the  shifts,  or 
they  are  sent  to  them  at  the  factory. 

The  boys  who  assist  at  the  machines  help  to  clean  them  ; this  is  done  principally  when  the 
piece  is  off.  There  have  been  no  accidents  since  he  has  been  here,  excepting  one,  a finger 
45  (rapped. 

At  Christmas  had  two  days,  half  a day  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  two  days  and  a half  at  Whit- 
suntide, and  one  day  and  a half  at  the  races  ; and  half  a day  at  May  lair.  Also  on  the  whole 
of  Good  Friday;  generally  half  a day  at  Old  fair.  Is  paid  by  Mr.  Waterhouse;  earns  10^. 
to  12i.  a-week.  Lives  at  home ; gives  his  wages  to  his  father,  who  allows  him  a shilling  or 
50  sixpence  a-week. 

The  men  do  not  beat  the  boys  who  as^t  them ; would  make  a complaint  if  they  dtd. 

The  work  agrees  with  bis  health;  it  does  not  strain  the  eyes. 

(Signed)  Johk  Birxs. 


No.  216. — Sarah  Smmons,  15  years  old: — 

55  Can  read  a little  ; can’t  write.  Has  been  a lace-mender  one  year,  and  was  a Ince-runner  No.  216. 
ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old.  They  seem  both  alike  as  to  the  effect  on  the  eyes;  is 
short-sighted.  Has  good  health. 

Comes  at  7 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.;  has  breakfast  before  she  comes.  One  hour  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed ; sometimes  they  stop  half  an  hour  later. 

60  Earns  a-week. 

her 

(Signed)  Sar-ah  x Simmons. 

mark. 


March  10,  1841.  Mr.  Holland's  Lace  Factory. —There  are  separate  rooms 
for  the  boys  who  thread,  and  for  the  girls  who  wind. 

There  are  two  privies,  which  are  not  kept  separate ; the  overlooker 
stated  the  young  women  went  to  a neighbour’s. 

No.  217', — James  TFalker:— 

Is  overlooker  to  Mr.  Holland.  There  are  15  machines  now  at  work,  all  propelled  by  steam.  No.  217. 
*0  and  makius  plain  net  and  quillings.  The  hours  are  from  4 A.M.  till  12  at  night.  They  leave. 
t/1  ’ k 3 
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off  on  Saturday  at  5 5.M.,  and  work  all  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  The  machines  are  all 


PACTUSK  nr  THE  fl-orked  by  men. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
ii-.D.Ctt-ainj'er.Esq. 


There  are  four  threaders  who  are  boys,  two  boys  and  four  girls  who  wind  off  the  bobbins, 
and  two  young  lads,  under  18,  who  wind  on  the  bobbins. 

The  threaders  are  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  time  between  4 and  12 ; thinks  they  may  5 
be  kept  occasionally  till  one  in  the  morning.  On  Friday  they  are  liable  to  be  kept  up  all 
night.  No  orders  have  been  given  to  prevent  machines  being  threaded  which  come  off  after 
a certain  hour  at  night;  those  coming  off  at  11  at  night  are  threaded  the  same  night,  and 
sometimes  those  which  come  off  at  12.  When  all  the  boys  are  at  work  for  one  machine,  thev 
will  thread  for  it  in  an  hour  or  less,  No  man  is  allowed  to  beat  a boy,  if  it  is  known ; Mr.  jq 
Holland  has  given  orders  to  prevent  it. 

(Signed)  James  Walkeb. 


No.  218. — Isaac  Severn,  12  years  old 

Can  read  " a bit;”  can’t  write.  Does  not  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  because  he  has  not 
proper  clothes.  15 

Has  been  a threader  two  years  and  a half. 


Comes  whenever  there  is  anything  to  do ; often  comes  at  4 A.M.,  and  often  stays  till  12  at 
night  Is  sometimes  kept  later.  Is  often  up  all  Thursday  und  Friday  nights.  Gets  his 
meals  when  he  can ; sometimes  has  them  at  home,  sometimes  here. 

No  accident  from  the  machinery  has  happened  to  the  threaders.  2 

Had  two  or  three  days  at  Christmas,  two  days  at  Whitsuntide,  two  days  at  the  races.  Is 
paid  by  Mr.  Holland ; earns  4j.  to  4.r.  &d.  a-week.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  mother,  and  be 
has  one  penny  or  twopence  for  himself. 

The  men  sometimes  beat  the  boys;  has  known  one  boy  seriously  beaten.  Has  good 
health;  the  work  does  not  tire  him  or  hurt  his  eyes.  0 

his 

(Signed)  Isaac  X Sevebk. 

mark. 

No.  219.— 6reorg-e  Crestcick,  12  years  old : — 

Can’t  read ; does  not  go  to  a Sunday-school,  because  he  has  no  clothes.  3 

Has  been  a threader  one  year  and  a half;  comes  sometimes  at  4 or  5 a.m.  and  stays  till 
12  or  1 P.M.  Is  often  up  all  Thursday  and  Friday  night.  Earns  4r.  to  4.r.  6d. 

Hus  good  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  him ; has  good  sight. 


(Signed)  George  X Creswics.  33 
mark. 

No.  220.— Mttjy  uinne  Forest,  12  years  old : — 

Can  read;  can’t  write.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school  going  on  six  years;  has  been  a 
winder-off  two  years.  Comes  at  8 a, h.,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past  6 r.H.;  sometimes  stops 
later.  Has  been  as  late  as  half-past  10  r.u. ; this  is  very  seldom.  Has  one  hour  for  dinner ; 40 
has  tea  brought  to  her. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Holland ; earns  2.f.  3d.  a-week. 

The  work  does  not  tire  her.  Has  eood  health. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  Anne  X Forest.  45 
mark. 


NOTTINGHAM  DISTRICT— (Resumed.) 


Lacs  Manufac- 
ture IN  TH3 
NorriNouAM 
DiflTBJCT. 


No.  221. — May  IS.  William  Kent,  33  years  old : — 

Works  now  a hand-machine.  Has  worked  a machine  in  two  steam  factories,  at  Mr.  Astill’s,  _ 
Carrington,  and  Mr.  Beardmore's,  Chesterfield.  In  the  latter  the  engine  goes  from  four  60 
on  Monday  morning  till  six  p.m.  on  Saturday,  excepting  about  half  an  hour  every  day  for 
oiling  the  macihinery,  &c.  There  are  two  sets  of  hands  for  working  the  macliines ; one  set  used 
to  work,  when  he  was  there  two  years  ago,  from  two  a.m.  till  nine  a.m.  ; this  set  came  again 
at  one  P.M.  and  stopped  till  six  p.m.  The  other  set  came  ;at  nine  a.m.  and  worked  till  one 
P.M.,  and  came  again  al  six  p.m.  and  stopped  tftl  two  a.m.  The  sets  changed  hours  eveiv  55 
week.  Some  of  these  bands,  but  very  few,  were  under  18.  When  he  was  at  Mr.  Beardmores 
there  was  only  one  set  of  threaders  and  winders,  of  thia  he  is  quite  certain  ; there  were  about 
six  or  seven  threaders,  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  and  two  windere,  boys  about  15 
yearn  old.  The  threaders  were  liable  to  he  called  at  any  time  between  five  a.m.  and  twelve  at 
night.  The  hours  of  work  for  band-machines  are  uncertain,  depending  on  the  inchnation  of  60 
the  mechanic.  In  general  he  thinks  they  work  eight  liours  a-d^y,  in  two  four-hour  shifu : 
some  work  10  hours  a-day,  and  a few  12.  Thmlca  that  it  U much  more  trying  to  the 
health  to  work  in  the  factories  than  to  work  hand-machines.  The  heat  caused  by  the  steam 
and  gas  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  irregular  hours  disturb  the  rest.  The  sudden  change  from 
the  hot  factory  to  the  cold  night  air  is  very  liable  to  cause  cold.  The  work  is  harder  in  the  6a 
hand-machines,  but  this  is  not  at  all  so  injurious  as  the  former  .system.  The  sight  becomes 
generally  unpaired  after  some  years.  His  own  has  began  to  fail  since  18^.  There  are  very 
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few  elderly  men  in  the  factories  : some  few  of  a somewhat  advanced  age  are  employed  to  work 
hand-niachines.  Young  men  under  30  ai-e  preferred  in  both  places.*  'Wlien  the  sight  begins 
to  fail  much,  many  go  the  stocking-frames,  and  many  to  the  parish.  ° 

(Signed)  William  Kknt. 

5 — This  man  is  deformed  in  the  feet  and  legs.  He  began  to  work  as  a winder  at  eight 

or  lune  years  of  age  : he  afterwards  worked  a stocking-frame.) 

No.  222.— Hallam,  24  years  old; — 

Works  at  this  time  in  a steam-factory.  Formerly  was  at  Mr.  Beardmore’s,  Chesterfield,  for 
18  months,  minding  a machine  ; left;  in  1839.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  time  the  engine  went 
10  24  hours,  except  that  they  did  not  begin  till  four  on  Monday  morning,  and  left  off  at  sis  p.v. 

• on  Saturday;  the  engine  also  stopped  half  an  hour  twice  a-day  for  oiling  the  machinery.  The 
hours  of  work  are  the  same  as  those  described  by  the  last  witness. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  there  was  but  one  set  of  threaders  and  ^vindets.  They 
used  to  call  them  at  four  a.m.,  and  they  stopped  till  twelve  at  night,  and  often  till  two  in  the 
15  morning;  " it  was  very  seldom  the  threaders  left  so  soon  as  twelve.”  On  Friday  they  gene- 
rally stopped  all  night.  Has  often  seen  the  threaders  asleep  in  the  room  waiting  till  they 
were  wanted;  “ has  often  waked  them  himself.’'  Has  seen  them  asleep  whilst  sitting  before 
their  work.  Several  of  them  had  very  indifferent  health ; they  occasionally  were  sick,  and 
vomited.  Has  seen  tliem  bring  good  victuals  to  the  factory  which  they  could  not  touch. 

20  Considers  the  factories  are  much  more  unhealthy  than  working  hand-machines;  they  are  so 
hot  and  close,  from  the  heat  of  the  gas  and  steam,  and  the  smell  from  tlie  oil  which  is  applied 
to  the  machines.  The  disturbance  of  the  natural  rest,  and  the  sudden  exposure  to  the  night 
air,  are  most  injurious.  Has  known  several  who  have  died,  and,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  work. 
At  Chesterfield  the  gas  was  of  a very  bad  quality ; so  that  at  some  odd  times  they  were  obliged 
25  to  give  over ; “ the  place  was  sometimes  not  fit  lor  a dog  to  be  iu.” 

(Signed)  William  Hallam. 


Lacs  Maitcpac- 

tORB  IXTHB 
NornwGHAlc 
UlSTBlCT. 
{Retwmed.} 

Evidence 
collected  by 
^.D.Grainger,'Eu{> 

No.  2-22. 


No.  223. — May  12.  Mr.  Samuel  Watson  : — 

Is  the  owner  of  two  lever-machines  worked  by  Iiand;  assisfe  in  working  himself.  Has  Ko.  223. 
been  in  the  business  20  years. 

30  The  common  hours  during  which  the  hand-machines  are  worked  are  18  ; some  are  worked 
20  and  24  hours.  It  is  usud  for  all  these  machines  to  be  double-handed  j in  some  oasfs  when 
they  work  24  hours  there  are  three  sets  of  hands,  but  this  is  not  common.  In  those  which  are 
worked  18  hours  they  begin  at  5 a.m.,  and  leave  off  at  11  p.m.  ; in  those  which  work  20  hours, 
the  time  is  from  4 A.M.  ml  12. 

35  The  threaders  and  winders  are  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  time  between  the  above  hours, 
and  when  the  machines  are  worked  for  24  hours,  then  they  are  sent  for  at  any  time.  If  the 
trade  were  brisk  most  of  these  machines  would  work  long  hours,  and  then  the  children  and 
young  persons  would  be  more  subject  to  night-work  and  to  be  kept  waiting  at  the  shops  for  die 
piece  to  come  off.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  the  same  children  to  thread  for  two  or  three 

40  or  more  employers  or  owners  of  hand-machines. 

Tliinks  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  lace  trade  would  not  be  iiriuvious,  sucb 
restrictions  to  include  machines  worked  by  hand  as  well  as  by  power.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  trade  had  been  included  when  the  Act  was  passed.  Thinks  that  the  over-produc- 
tion which  has  taken  place  has  been  injurious,  especially  to  those  connected  with  hand-machines. 

There  has  been  a considerable  reduction  in  wages,  and  also  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  At  this 
time  there  is  a tendency  to  further  reduction.  Several  hundreds  of  machines  worked  by  hand 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  and  broken  up  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Would  he  glad  if  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  was  regulated  according  to  the 
present  Factory  Act. 

50  (Signed)  Samuel  Watson. 


The  undersigned  owners  of  hand-machines,  all  requiring  threaders  and  winders,  having  heard 
the  preceding  statement  i*ead,  express  their  assent  to  it. 

(Signed)  D .Hooke.  George  Wild. 

Jas.  Bamford.  William  Wild. 

John  Kirk.  Josh.  Wild. 

Wm.  Shipley.  Horatio  Bird. 

John  Greaves.  John  Oliver. 

John  Riley.  Cubssent  Jeffs. 

Joseph  Hooke. 


No.  224 May  18,  1841.  Mr.  Francis  Robinson  : — 

Is  owner  of  four  rotatory  machines  worked  by  hand. 

Tile  machines  worked  by  hand  almost  exclusively  make  fancy  net  or  lace.  The  plain  goods  Uo.  324. 
are  made  in  the  factories.  At  this  time  a great  quantity  of  fancy  lace  is  made  by  power- 
machines,  and  this  is  increasing.  Thinks  That  the  power-machines  can  make  fancy  lace 
65  equal  to  that  produced  by  hand-machines.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  gradually  decreasing  j 
the  former  are  increaang.  The  improvements  of  machinery  in  factories,  and  the  advantages 
attending  steam-power,  will,  he  believes,  ultimately  drive  the  machines  worked  by  hand  out  of 

employment. 

!/]  M 
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Lace  Manupac- 

TVRE  IN  TEE 

Nottinghak 

District. 

(.Reamed.) 

Eyidenee 
collected  by 
R.D.GraingeT,  Hsq. 

No.  224. 


Would  not  object  to  the  following  restrictions,  if  applied  to  all  machine  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  power  : — 

That  no  children  should  be  employed  under  the  a^e  of  nine. 

That  children  and  young  persons  should  not  work  earlier  than  half-past  five  a.m,  or  later 
than  half-pa-st  eight  p.k.  _ ^ 

That  children  between  ninp  and  thirteen  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a-day. 

That  young  persons  between  13  and  18  should  not  work  more  than  12  hours  a-day. 

Thinks  that,  as  the  threaders  and  winders  are  wanted  at  very  uncertain  hours,  it  would  be 
very  iinurious  to  witness  if  the  children  and  young  persons  were  not  allowed  to  work,  with  the 
above  umitations,  whenever  the  state  of  the  machines  required.  Would  be  heartily  glad,  from  lo 
feebly  of  humanity,  if  such  regulations  should  be  made  as  would  protect  the  childiun  from  the 
late  hours  to  which  they  are  now  subject. 

(Signed)  Francis  Robinson. 


The  undersigned  owners  of  machines  worked  by  band,  having 

heard  the  preceding  statement 

ad,  agree  to  wlu^  it  contains. 

(Signed)  J.ames  Wright. 

Samuel  Truman, 

Charles  Heff. 

Charles  Goodall. 

Joseph  Bostocs. 

W.  Hooton. 

J.  Shaw. 

Thomas  Wright. 

John  Duffy. 

Thomas  Newton. 

S.AMUEL  HaZELDINE. 

John  Br.azier. 

Thos.  Scottoud. 

No.  225. 


No.  226. 


No,  227. 


No.  226. 


No.  225.— Statement  of  Mr.  F.  Robinson  as  to  wages  : — 

The  wages  of  the  men  vary  greatly  according  lo  the  width  of  tlie  machine  and  the  kind  of 
Ince.  25 

Men  working  power-machines  which  make  plain  common  bobbin  net  will  generally  earn 
15j.  to  16j.  ; some  more,  some  less. 

Those  who  work  power-machines  making  fancy  net  have  wages  varying  from  16r.  to  40j.  ; 
to  earn  the  latter  the  pattern  must  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  machine  of  the  widest  make. 

But  the  workman  is  hablc  to  loss  from  the  alteration  of  tlie  machine  when  the  fashion  chaises,  so 
A fancy  lace  may  be  in  fashion  from  one  to  four  or  six  months  ; some  few  patterns  a.s  long  as 
12  months;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  machine  must  be  adjusted  to  produce  a new  pattern. 
Tills  alteration  may  occupy  on  an  average  two  months,  during  which  time  the  workman  only 
receives  half-wages ; some  masters  stop  the  wages  altogether. 

No.  226. — May  12.  Mr.  Thomas  Dexter  : — g- 

Is  ouTier  of  two  warp  lace-machines.  These  macliines,  which  make  a great  variety  of  tincy 
net,  do  not  require  threading ; the  winding  and  ivarping  for  these  machines  are  done  at  the 
warehoii^^e. 

Is  convinced  that  the  fact  of  the  lace  trade  being  excepted  from  the  Factory  Act  has  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  trade.  The  present  mode  of  conducting  the  business  has  led  to  the  40 
greatest  immorality,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  whilst  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  required  to  be  up  and  away  from  home  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  There  is  a general  widi 
among  all  classes  that  the  cJiildren  should  be  protected,  and  especially  that  they  should  not 
work  at  night.  The  present  system  not  only  affects  tlic  children,  but  also  their  parents : if  a 
man  has  two  or  three  children  who  thread  and  wind,  (he  house  is  constantly  being  disturbed  at  45 
all  hours  of  tlie  night ; some  parents  also  sit  up  for  their  children,  and  tlius  it  happens  that 
the  peace  and  rest  of  the  whole  family  are  disturbed. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Dexter. 

No.  227. — May  12.  Mr.  Daniel  Gill,  Hyson-green,  near  Nottingham: — 

Is  the  owner  of  10  lever-machines,  worked  hy  hand.  Employs  four  threaders  and  two  50 
winders,  all  under  18. 

No  machines  are  threaded  which  come  off  after  10  P.M.  In  the  morning  they  begin  at  five 
or  half-past  five.  The  actual  time  of  labour  for  the  threaders  is  about  eight  hours. 

Thinks  that  the  regulations  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  at 
large,  to  the  children,  the  men,  and  the  owners.  Believes  this  to  be  the  general  feelin|  55 
among  the  owners  of  hand-machines.  It  is  also  a general  opinion  with  those  he  has  conversed 
with  that  the  exemption  of  the  lace-trade  from  the  Factory  Act  has  proved  injurious. 

It  is  a common  feeling  in  the  town  that  the  children  require  protection. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Gill. 

No.  228. — May  12.  Mr.  TkornhUl,  Hyson-green  : — ■ 60 

Is  the  owner  of  11  machines  worked  by  hand,  all  requiring  threading  and  winding.  The 
restrictions  as  to  hours,  &c.,  like  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  woufd  not  injure  his  busi- 
ness ; they  would  have  an  opposite  effect.  Being  anxious  to  prevent  the  lata  hours  of  labour 
of  children,  does  not  allow  any  machine  to  be  threaded  which  comes  off  after  seven  P.X- 
Those  who  from  conscientious  motives  are  thus  desirous  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  children  55 
are  injured  by  those  who  work  late  hours,  or  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Thinks  it  would  have  been  belter  for  thetradeat  largeif  it  had  been  included  in  the  Factory 
Act  originally. 
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The  present  system  is  most  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  children  and  Laci  M*inmc- 
young  persons  employed  in  it.  Does  not  think  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  this  trade  to  ™ 

render  it  necessary  to  work  at  later  hours  than  in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  NminoHAit 

(Signed)  John  Thornhill. 


No.  229. — May  12.  Mr.  Henry  Burton : — 


Is  owner  of  five  machines,  four  levers  and  one  circular  worked  by  hand.  At  present  no  » by 

nrhine  is  allowed  to  be  threaded  which  conies  off  after  10  p.m.  In  themomm^  the  tbrear1er«  ‘ • iq. 


machine  is  allowed  to  be  threaded  which  comes  off  after  10  p.m.  In  the  morning  the  threaders 
never  begin  before  five,  generally  later.  Employs  two  threaders  and  one  winder.  Thinks 
that  in  several  respects  the  application  of  the  restrictions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  be 
10  benefiaal  to  the  lace  trade  ; and  that  it  has  been  a great  injury  that  the  trade  was  not  placed 
under  regulation  in  the  first  instance.  The  over-production  is  a great  injury  to  all  engaged  in 
the  business,  but  especially  to  the  owners  of  hand-machines. 

(Signed)  H.  BtmTON. 

No.  229  his — May  14.  Mr.  David  M.  Jackson : — 

13  Is  governor  of  the  Nottingham  House  of  Correction.  Was  formerly  in  the  lace  trade.  In 
the  town  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  and  prostitutes  is  very  large,  especially  the  latter. 
Thinks  that  the  late  aud  irregular  hours  to  which  threaders  and  winders  are  subject  leads 
directly  or  indirectly  to  crime  and  vicious  habits.  The  great  evils  of  the  system  are,  first,  thal 
it  affonis  an  excuse  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  absent  from  home  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and 
20  secondly,  that  it  causes  idle  and  irregular  habits,  as  the  children,  especially  the  threaders,  are 


unoccupied  during  many  hours  in  the  day. 


D.  M.  Jaceson. 


On  the  Drainage  of  Nottingham. 


No.  230 — May  14.  Mr.  John  B.  Fletcher: — 

25  Has  been  assistant  surveyor  to  the  three  Highway  Boards,  including  the  whole  of  the  town, 
ance  1836.  The  larger  part  (seven-eighths)  of  the  town  is  well  adapted  to  drainage,  there  being 
many  undulations  and  a good  fall ; the  only  parts  unfavourably  situated  are  the  Meadow  Plats, 
Narrow  Marsh,  the  Three  Salmon  Yards,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlotte- 
street.  Some  parts  well  situated,  such  as  Freeman-street,  Independent  Hill,  Vlrginia-street, 
SO  Six  Hill,  &c.,  are  not  at  present  drained;  these  are  not  thoroughfares,  and  consequently  are 
not  under  Uie  cognizance  of  the  Highway  Boards. 

The  subsoil  is  in  general  a sand-rock,  and  therefore  dry.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
near  the  rivers  Leen  and  Beck,  the  soil  is  wet  and  hc»gy,  and  difficult  of  drainage  from  a want 
of  fall ; a culvert  leading  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  Trent,  within  this  lordship,  would  give  an 
33  increased  full  of  two  yards,  and  would  probably  render  the  drainage  of  this  district  equal  to 
anv  other  in  the  town. 

fey  far  the  largest  part  of  tlie  poor  population  live  in  this  low,  badly -drained  district : should 
think  it  contains  nine-tenths  of  the  casual  poor.  Many  of  the  houses  axe  built  below  the  level 
of  the  drains,  and  most  or  ail  of  them  back  to  back.  In  many  parts  of  this  district  there  is 
40  not  more  than  one  privy  to  30  or  40  bouses.  It  is  the  constant  custom  in  many  of  these 
streets  for  the  inhabitants  to  empty  chamber-vessels  into  the  grates  over  the  sewers;  this  morn- 
ing his  men  removed  from  one  drain  in  Kidd-street  not  less  than  three  carl-loads  of  filth ; 
and  this  is  not  uncommon.  If  it  were  not  for  the  water  coming  down  from  the  higher  parts  of 


the  town  after  heavy  showers,  the  above  practice  would  constantly  block  up  the  drains, 
i From  what  he  has  heard  from  medical  and  other  persons,  understands  that  fever  fi.*eqi 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY. 
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prevails  in  these  badly-drained  districts ; this  is  particularly  the  case  in  those  houses,  of  which 
there  are  many,  which  are  built  either  over  or  by  the  side  of  privies.  Has  perceiv^  in  these 
places  a most  noxious  smell. 

(Signed)  John  Bailey  Fletcher. 


No.  231.-— May  11,  1841.  J.  Rogers,  Esq. : — 

Is  a wholesale  manufacturer  of  hosiery,  employing  from  one  to  two  thousand  workpeople. 
The  following  is  the  general  mode  in  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  : — 

55  There  are  no  large  factories,  the  articles  being  made  by  mechanics  working  in  their  own 
houses  and  employing  the  members  of  their  own  families  to  assist  them.  In  each  family  there 
are  from  3 to  6 Or  8 frames.  Frequently  a person  employs  from  10  to  60  roechanms  of 
various  ages,  who  either  work  in  one  shop,  or  partly  in  a shop  and  partly  at  home.  These 

small  employers  are  called  master  stocking-maJters  or  "bag  hosiers.” 

60  The  stockings  and  gloves  are  made  in  frames  worked  by  the  hand.  The  cotton  for  them 
is  wound  by  young  children,  either  the  sons  aud  daughters  of  the  mechanic,  or  of  other  persons. 
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After  the  articles  are  made  they  require  to  be  “ seamed,”  which  is  performed  by  women  and 
children. 

The  hiisine.s3  is  one  very  easily  learnt,  so  that  a boy  in  a month  would  be  able  to  manage 
a machine.  The  employment  is  sedentarv’,  and  with  the  larger  frames  laborious.  At  about  the 
age  of  40  the  sight  begins  to  be  aSected,  and  at  that  tee  the  mechanics,  partly  from  this  cause,  5 
partly  from  a diminished  activity,  are  not  able  to  pronnce  so  much  work  as  at  an  earlier  age, 
coiieaea  or  often  as  a boy  of  or  14  years  of  age.  At  50  the  men  very  often  become  disqnslU 

R,D.Orainger,'E.si^.  lied,  except  for  the  coarser  or  inferior  kind  of  work,  the  remuneration  for  which  is  propor- 

tionably  lower.  The  general  health  is  also  frequently  impaired,  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of 

No.  231.  the  employment  and  partly  to  their  irregnlnr  habits.  Being  uncontrolled  as  to  the  hours  of  10 
labour,  it  U not  uncommon  for  them  to  idle  away  one  or  two  days  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  then  to  work  very  hard  towards  the  end  of  it,  and  frequenliy  on  the  whole  of 
Friday  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  exactness  what  is  the  average  of  wnges,  because  the  workpeople 
aie  paid  by  the  piece,  and  they  endeavour  to  conceal  the  iimount  of  their  earnings  from  the  la 
manufacturer.  A mechanic  who  lias  2 or  3 children  whom  he  can  employ  is  or  ought  to 
be  in  comfortable  circumstances  : such  a person  would  receive  1/.  a-week.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  variation,  owing  to  the  dikerence  of  skill : one  man  will,  for  example,  enm  25,r. 
a-week,  and  another,  making  the  same  article,  not  more  than  8*\  The  same  rate  of  wages 
is  paid  to  those  who  work  in  the  town  and  in  the  country;  but  the  people  in  Netting-  20 
ham  have  a better  choice  of  work,  and  therefore  earn  more.  The  trade  is  spread  over  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby. 

It  is  common  for  children  to  begin  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  business  at  an  early  age, — at 
7 or  8.  The  youngest  are  employed  at  seaming  and  winding.  At  10  or  12  they  begin  to 
work  at  the  frame.  25 

In  coQsequence  of  the  expertness  of  the  younger  hands  they  can  soon  earn  as  much 
as  their  parents,  so  that  at  the  age  of  16  they  become  independent.  At  an  earlier  age 
they  are  also  very  much  removed  from  parental  or  other  coniroi,  ns  it  is  the  custom  to  set 
them  a certain  portion  of  work  to  perform,  called  " the  stint,”  and  when  this  is  done  their 
time  is  at  their  own  disposal,  which  they  may  either  spend  in  idleness  or  in  working  for  their  30 
own  advantage. 

The  result  is.  that  at  an  early  age  they  become  Idle  and  dissolute,  and  acquire  habits  of 
irregularity  which  cling  to  them  through  life. 

In  general  these  children  have  received  little  or  no  education.  Their  intellect  is  not 
enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  of  religious  and  moral  duties  is  most  restricted  or  totally  35 
wanting.  From  the  early  age  at  which  they  begin  to  work,  the  only  instruction  they  receive 
is  that  furnished  by  the  Sunday-school.  ' Having  for  20  years  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  is  quite  convinced  that  the  kind  of  information,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  commu- 
nicated in  Sunday-schools,  are  totally  iiisufficieat.  The  children  who  have  been  so  instructed 
are  often  extremely  ill  conducted  and  ignorant.  40 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  only  real  remedy  for  the  existing  moral  evils  of  this  trade  is  a sound 
and  comprehensive  education,  such  as  would  enlarge  the  mind  and  produce  moral  and 
religious  conduct.  Has  always  found  that  the  educated  mechanics  are  more  valuable  to  the 
employer,  and  better  conducted,  than  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Thinks  that,  although  it 
would  cause  temporary  distress  and  difficulty,  it  is  most  desirable,  in  a national  and  social  45 
point  of  view,  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  labour  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
9:  that  from  that  age  to  13  the  hours  of  work  should  be  limited  to  8,  and  from  13  to  18  to 
10  hours,  exclusive  of  meals. 

(Signed)  John  Rogers. 

No.  232. — May  12.  Mr.  Carver 50 

No.  232.  Is  a maniifactarer  of  hosiery  ami  gloves,  employing  directly  about  a thousand  hands; 

beside  these  a considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons  under  mistresses  are 
employed  in  cheveniog  or  embroidering  gloves. 

llie  restrictions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  in  witness’s  opinion  lessen  the  produc- 
tion, and  in  this  manner  benefit  the  manufacturers  generally.  As  regards  ihe  mechanics,  55 
the  present  average  of  wages  is  not  more  than  7s.  a-week ; and  it  is  a question  whether  their 
earnings  would  not  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  production : such  regula- 
tions might  operate  unfavourably  on  this  class.  They  would  likewise  be  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  labour  of  their  children  being  restricted,  unless  the  diminution  of  children's  labour 
should  increase  the  value  of  that  of  adults.  Independently  of  these  considerations,  thinks  it  60 
is  quite  necessary  that  the  children  should  be  protected  and  their  labour  regulated. 

Decidedly  thinks  that  the  educated  mechanics  are  more  trustworthy,  and  on  the  whole 
more  desirable  as  workpeople.  If  the  hours  of  work  for  children  should  be  restricted, 
it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  proper  instruction 
and  education,  or  greater  evils  are  to  be  apprehended  than  those  which  at  present  exist.  65 

(Signed)  Thomas  Carvsr. 

No.  233.— May  14.  J.  Heard,  Esq. ; — ■ 

No.  233.  Is  a manufacturer  of  hosiery.  Does  not  think  that  restrictions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Factory  Act  would  interfere  seriously  with  this  branch  of  industry;  it  might  in  a degree 
affect  those  who  cheven  gloves.  The  seaming  is  almost  entirely  a domestic  occupation,  and  70 
is  principally  carried  on  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  stocking-makers. 

(Signed)  John  Heard. 
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No.  234. — May  18.  R.  Morlcy,  Esq. : — 

Is  a manufacturer  of  hosiery,  employing  a large  number  ofhands.  From  the  fact  of  the 
stocking  manufacture  being  principally  carried  on  by  the  mechanics  at  their  own  houses, 
does  not  think  it  is  a branch  of  trade  that  can  be  regulated  by  any  legislative  measure.  Those 
children  and  young  persons  under  18  who  are  employed  in  the  hosiery  business,  principally 
assist  iheir  own  parents,  either  in  working  frames  or  in  seaming  and  winding.  There  are  a 
few  apprentices,  but  the  number  is  decreasing. 

In  regard  to  the  embroidering  or  chevening  of  gloves  and  stockings,  the  work  is  done  prin- 
cipally by  small  mistresses  who  employ  from  6 to  12  children  or  young  women. 

Would  be  glad  if  no  children  under  9 were  allowed  to  work  at  chevening.  At  this  early 
age  they  are  likely  to  damage  the  work ; but  especially,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  and  of  having  proper  recreation. 

Generally  speaking,  does  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  children  between  the  ages  of  9 and  13 
should  work  more  than  8 hours  daily  on  an  average  ; but  in  consequence  of  there  being  great 
fluctuation  as  to  the  demand  for  chevening,  is  of  opinion,  that  provided  the  average  of  48 
hours  of  labour  in  the  week  be  notexceeded,  children  should  be  permitted  to  work  10  hours 
in  any  one  day,  exclusive  of  meals. 

Does  not  think  the  limitation  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  to  12  hours  a-day  would  be 
injurious. 

There -is  no  doubt  that  if  such  limitation  as  to  hours  as  those  of  the  Factory  Act  were 
applied  to  chevening,  that  occupation  would  soon  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  change. 

Thinks  that  as  in  this  town  so  many  articles  are  of  an  ornamental  and  tasteful  character, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  an  efhcient  school  of  design  should  be  established. 

(Signe<l)  Richd.  Morlet. 
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No.  234. 


25  No.  235 — May  12.  Mr.  Arnold,  near  Nottingham: — 

Is  a manufacturer  of  stocking-frames.  These  frames  vary  in  price  according  to  the  gauge 
and  width.  The  most  common  width  is  16  inches;  the  widest  is  about  36  inches.  The 
gauge  regulates  the  process  of  the  work ; the  price  of  the  frame  from  the  24  ^uge  up  to  the 
50  soccessively  increases.  The  frame  16  inches  wide  and  of  from  30  to  40  gauge  is  that 
30  most  commonly  used  to  make  the  best  kind  of  cotton  stocking.  In  using  this  frame  the 
maker  has  to  narrow  the  stocking  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  fashion  it  to  the  shape  of  the  leg : 
the  article  made  by  it,  called  “ ftill-fashioned  stocking,”  is  therefore  more  expensive  in  the 
production  than  the  following.  The  wide  frames  manufacture  “cut  ups,”  which  are  the 
common  kind  of  stockings,  and  which  are  made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  leg  by  stretching  on 
35  a board  after  they  come  from  the  frame ; these  frames  also  make  drawers,  caps,  pantaloons, 
and  under-shirts.  Both  the  narrow  and  the  wide  frames  make  gloves. 

The  value  varies  from  182.  to  402. ; the  average  price  of  those  most  in  use  is  when  new 
about  202.  If  the  trade  were  fixed  and  regular,  and  the  mechanic  careful,  the  repairs  of 
each  frame  would  average  about  10a-  a-year,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fiuctuations,  the 
40  average  is  about  15.r.  A new  frame  will  on  the  average  work  for  7 years  ; at  the  end  of  this 
time  tne  necessary  repairs  would  cost  about  62. ; at  the  end  of  7 years  more,  repairing  would 
again  be  required  to  the  extent  of  72. ; in  7 years  again  a new  inside  would  be  required  at 
the  expense  of  102.  The  carcase  or  outside  of  the  frame  with  these  repairs  will  last  for  an 
almost  indefinite  time. 

45  The  custom  in  the  trade  is  for  the  manufacturers  to  let  out  the  frames  to  the  stocking  and 
glove-makers,  receiving  so  much  a-week  for  the  hire;  the  average  sum  paid  is  Itf.  a-week. 
All  repairs  are  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  frame,  except  that  whilst  in  use  the  mechanic 
pays  for  the  needles.  The  hire  is  only  paid  whilst  the  frame  is  in  actual  use. 

(Signed^  Wu.  Kelk. 

M No.  236. — May  14.  Mr.  Cornelius  Smith: — 

Is  a maker  of  silk  gloves.  Employs  nearly  20  workmen  at  the  frames,  and  about  15  girls 
as  seamers  and  winders.  It  is  a general  custom  in  the  horicry  trade  for  the  mechanics  to  set 
their  children  of  both  sexes  to  seam  and  wind'  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight ; many  begin  at  an 
earlier  age.  When  the  hoys  come  to  10  or  12  they  begin  to  work  in  the  frame ; some  begin 
^ at  nine.  Some  of  the  girls,  ©specially  in  the  country  places,  go  to  the  frame  at  the  same  a^e ; 
in  Nottingham  few  girls  make  stockings.  Very  few  boys  are  now  apprenticed  ; at  this  time 
almost  all  who  are  hound  come  from  the  parishes. 

In  this  trade  the  mechanics  are  very  irregular  In  their  hahits  and  work : they  all  work  by 
the  piece,  and  have  thus  the  command  of  their  own  time.  The  greater  number  of  journeymen 
W work  at  thmr  own  hoiwes ; many  are  employed  by  small  or  second  masters,  in  mimbers  vary- 
ing from  five  to  twenty.  They  very  seldom  work  on  Monday;  some,  hut  few,  not  on  Tuesday. 
On  Friday  they  work  late,  frequently  ail  night.  Many  of  the  men  are  very  steady,  and  work 
regularly  from  Monday  till  Saturday.  , , 

_ When  the  journeymen  work  late  on  Friday  the  children  who  seam  work  long  hours;  ttie 
3 winders  also  are  required  on  these  occasions.  . , 

The  regular  hours  are  considered  to  hu  from  six  A.M.  till  eight  P.M.,  or  from  eig  A.M. 

®>ght  p.M.  About  one  hour  and  a half  are  allowed  for  meals. 

The  work  tries  the  eyee,  particularly  the  “ fingering.”  Mei 
at  the  finer  branches,  as  silk  gloves  and  stockings,  have 
' that  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  coarser  work  in  the  cotton  line, 

“tore  severe  aud  the  wages  much  lower. 


1 after  they  have  worked  some 
their  sight  so  much  impaired, 
at  whi^  the  labour  is  much 


No.  235. 
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The  wages  vary  very  much  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade,  and  according  to  the  ahill 
of  the  workman.  The  following  are  the  earnings  of  some  of  his  journeymen,  after  deductinc^ 
the  expenses : — 
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RJi,  Grainger,  Esq. 


John  Tomline 

Yesis  old. 
. 50 

9 

<L 

10 

— Theobald  . 

. 50 

14 

John  Nelson  . 

. 47 

13 

Joseph  Steel 
William  Attfield  . 

. 36 

17 

2 

. 45 

9 

2i 

Robert  Porter 

. 55 

7 

4i 

Thomas  Needham 

. 55 

11 

3 

James  Walton  . 

. 36 

12 

0 

Thomas  Hall 

. 40 

10 

5 

William  Tilly 

. 30 

12 

4 

William  Carrington  . 

55 

7 

6 

J.  Middleton . 

. 50 

9 

2 

S.  Efford .... 

. 36 

11 

0 

George  Langham 

. 40 

14 

0 

Thinks  the  above  is  rather  above  the  average  of  what  the  journeymen  in  the  silk-glove 
branches  do  earn,  because  at  this  shop  the  men  are  more  steady  than  in  many  others. 

At  the  age  of  15  or  16  lads  can  earn  enough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  can  set  up  as 

t'ourneymeD  independently  of  their  parents.  At  this  age,  if  they  do  not  leave  home,  they  are 
leyond  parental  control.  This  state  of  things  leads  to  every  kind  of  immorality;  and,  jobed 
to  the  independence  of  the  journeymen  as  to  the  days  and  hours  of  work,  produces  irregular 
habits  which  generally  continue  through  life.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  the  labour  2o 
of  children  under  nine  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade ; nor  would  the  restriction  of  the 
labour  of  those  betwen  nine  and  thirteen  to  eight  hours  a-day.  Thinks  that  such  a regulation 
of  work  would  have  a tendency  to  introduce  regularity  into  the  trade  generally. 

(Signed)  Cornelius  Shitb. 

No.  237.— May  14.  Mr.  D.  Meriting,  silk  glove-maker : — 30 


At  this  shop  the  frames  are  very  close  and  crowded  together;  the  room  is  quite  insufficient 
for  the  number,  nine,  of  frames.  There  are  two  boys  at  the  frames  under  18.  llie  winding  is 


done  out. 

No.  238.— Bradley,  15  years  old 


Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  10  years ; went  to  a day-school  at  85 
New  Snenton  for  three,  four,  or  live  years.  Has  learnt  to  read  and  write;  not  accounts. 

" Africa  is  a town,  Asia  is  a town."  *'  Does  not  know  who  the  Jews  are.  Does  not  know 
who  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death.  Does  not  know  where  Scotland  is."  Sometimes  reads  books 
when  he  is  at  home. 

Has  worked  in  a frame  two  years.  Began  to  wind  at  11  j before  that  went  to  school.  4q 
Comes  to  work  at  seven  a..m.,  and  leaves  at  eight  f.m.  On  Monday  begins  at  about  nine 
or  ten.  Sometimes  stops  till  10  p.m.  on  Friday.  Usually  leaves  off  early  on  Saturday,  at 
dinner-time.  Has  oncnour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Worked  on  Christmas-day 
and  Good  Friday.  Had  half  a day  at  Christmas,  one  day  at  Easter,  one  and  a half  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Goose  Fair,  and  one  day  at  the  races.  45 

Was  put  in  the  business  by  his  father.  Earns  clear  of  expenses  8r.  or  9s.  Has  made  by 
hard  work  12f.*  This  is  much  more  than  is  generally  earned:  is  considered  an  excdlent 
hand.  Pays  his  father  6a.  a-week  for  board ; has  the  rest  for  himseff.  Earns  quite  enough 
to  keep  himself. 

The  work  is  not  hard;  does  not  find  it  strains  his  eyes,  except  at  night:  is  obliged  to  look  at  50 
all  the  needles  each  time  the  course  is  made ; there  are  420  needles  to  be  watched,  and  about  10 
courses  are  made  in  a minute.  The  shop  is  very  hot  at  night.  Has  tolerably  good  health. 
Has  had  a great  deal  of  illness  j was  laid  up  two  or  three  years  ; had  dbeased  spine,  and  his 
back  projects. 

(Signed)  George  Bbadlet.  55 


The  following  are  ihe  wages  of  journeymen  at  Mr.  Merkii^’s,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
. , £.  *.  d- 


—September  26 

. 1 

1 

5 

October  3 . . , 

. 1 

0 

8 

Goose  Fair  Week  . 

. 0 

14 

4 

October  17  . . . 

. 0 

15 

0 

October  24  . . . 

. 0 

16 

11 

October  31  . . . 

. 0 

15 

7 

hours ; the  lower  wages 

were  caused  hy  deficiency  o 

* It  appears  from  the  account-book  that  this  boy  has  earned,  clear  of  expenses,  as  follows 

$.  d.  s.  d' 

Jan.  30  . . . 14  3 Feb.  20  , . . 13  3 

Feb.  9 . . . 13  3 Feb.  27  . . . 12  0 

Feb.  16  . , . 12  2 Marche  . . . 12  9 
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».  d. 

Elijah  Bradly,  45  years  old — February  13  ...  12  2 

February  20  ...  16  7 

February  27  . . . 17  11 

March  6 ....  16  8 

March  14  . . . 14  10 

March  27  ....  17  2 

No.  239. — January  9j  1841.  Jonathan  Barber,  40  years  old.- — 

Is  a mechanic  employed  in.  stocking  and  silk  glove  making.  Has  six  children.  Has  No.  239. 
10  known  the  town  more  than  20  years.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  work  for  adults  has 
regularly  processed  during  riiat  time.  There  was  a great  stagnation  of  trade  in  1816, 

1817,  and  1824 but  this  did  not  continue  so  long  as  at  present,  and  the  depression  was 
followed  by  a brisk  demand.  The  great  stagnation  now  affecting  the  hosiery  and  glove 
trade  has  existed  about  four  years.  The  produce  b not  less  than  it  was  previously,  but  the 
15  great  improvement  in  machinery  has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a larger  quantity  of 
goods  with  less  assistance  from  the  mechanics.  The  goods  made  by  the  improved  are  ot  an 
inferior  quality  compared  with  those  made  by  the  old  machines.  I'he  former  machines  are 
capable  of  producing,  with  the  labour  of  one  man,  as  many  as  can  be  made  by  six  men  with 
lie  old  ones.  At  present  a stockener  in  the  town  on  an  avei-agc  cannot  cam  more  than  7s. 

20  a-week ; in  the  country  the  average  of  wages  b not  mote  than  4r.  ^d.  a-week.  The  advantage 
of  having  a small  plot  of  ground  and  the  low  rent  enable  the  workman  who  gets  4s.  6d.  in  the 
country  to  live  more  comfortably*  than  he  who  lives  in  the  town  with  7s.  6(i.  Knows  an 
instance  of  a mechanic  who  pays  3s.  3d.  for  a hou.'se  not  so  large  as  one  in  the  country  a few 
miles  (five)  from  Nottingham,  of  which  the  rent  is  Is.  3d.  a-week.  The  result  of  the  low  rate 
25  of  wages,  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  getting  work,  compels  the  mechanics  to  send 
out  their  children  at  an  early  age.  " It  b impossible  for  a man  having  several  children  to 
east  without  sending  them  out  to  work  at  an  early  age.”  In  the  hosiery  and  lace  trade  the 
children  begin  to  work  at  five  and  six  years  old.  Six  of  witness’s  children  began  when  about 
five  years  of  age,  at  tambouring,  lace-running,  and  seammg.  The  hours  of  work  in  seaming 
30  are  uncertain,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  trade.  Usually  they  go  at  7 a.m.  and  stay  till 
9 p.M.  They  often  go  earlier  and  stay  later.  His  children  have  at  times  been  obligeil  to 
work  all  night,  especially  on  Thursday  and  Friday  night.  Last  lught  went  to  bed  himself  at 
12,  and  left  his  wife  and  children  at  work ; thb  happened  in  consequence  of  receiving  a num- 
ber silk  of  gloves  which  were  wanted  at  a certain  lime.  The  effect  of  seammg  upon  the  eyes  b 
35  lo  render  them  weak  and  sometimes  short-sighted,  hut  the  latter  does  not  so  commonly  result 
as  from  lace-running.  The  children  are  usually  sickly  or  delicate,  the  confined  position  and 
slicing  confining  the  chest,  and  preventing  the  proper  growth  of  the  body. 

The  result  of  the  early  and  long-continued  labour  of  oiildren  prevents  their  being  educated, 
except  at  the  Sunday-schools,  and  a great  number  are  prevented  attending  them  from  want  of 
40  proper  clothes. 

(Signed)  Johatran  B.\.hber. 

{Note. — Thb  person  gave  his  evidence  with  two  other  mechanics,  who  corroborated  it.) 

No.  240. — May  11.  John  Brown,  45  years  old  : — 

Is  married.  Has  five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  nine.  The  eldest  boy  earns  his  No.  240. 
45  own  living;  the  three  other  boys  and  the  girls  work  at  lace-running,  and  altogether  they 
only  earn  7s.  a-week.  Cannot  find  any  other  employment  for  his  sons;  the  eldest  b 14,  and 
be  is  ashamed  to  see  him  at  such  work;  it  makes  them  almost  stupid.  His  wife  earns 
about  U %d. 

Makes  silk  gloves,  a branch  of  business  which  is  very  liable  to  fluctuation.  Last  winter 
50  could  not  earn  more  than  6j,  a-week,  the  work  being  "stinted.”  At  thb  time  can  earn  about 
10«.,  clear  of  expenses. 

Eegins  now  at  6 A.M.  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.,  having  two  hours  for  meals.  He  expends  the 
wages  as  follows : — 


TilANUrACTURE  OF 
Bosierv. 

Nottikcsau 
AND  LeICESIKR 
District. 

Evidence 
coHecled  by 
ft.T).Brainger,'Ztq, 


53 


60 


6a 


House  rent 

Coals  (the  year  round)  .... 
In  the  winter  for  candles  to  work  by. 
Fat  for  lamp  in  the  winter  . 

Soap,  I lb.  ......  . 

Soda 

Bread . . 

Potatoes,  peck  ..... 
Meat,  4 lb.  (not  constantly)  . 

Sugar,  1 lb 

Coflee,  2 oz 


* One  of  the  mechanics  with  Barber  wished  to  correct  this  hy  the  words  "less  wretchedly.” — B.D.  ( 
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Manutactcrb  of  It  soitietimes  liappens  tkat  they  cannot  get  as  much  food  as  the  above.  As  to  clothes  ther 
Hosibry.  somelimes  have  a few  things  given  to  them  ; sometimes  they  buy  a few  odd  things  at  the  ex- 
Dense  of  the  food.  They  nave  three  beds  and  three  blankets  for  the  family  ; there  are  three 
bed-rooms  and  one  sitting-room.  The  houses  are  built  back  to  back.  There  are  14  houses  in 
this  row,  which  have  four  privies.  There  is  one  pump,  which  allows  them  enough  water.  In 
the  opposite  row  there  is  a house  separated  from  a privy  only  by  a single  hrick;  it  is  said  the 
filth  drains  tiirough.  Is  certain  that  a very  large  number  of  families  connected  with  the 


Nottingham 
And  Leicester 
District. 


S.D.ermnjWi'Esq.  hosiery  trade  are  as  badly  and  many  worse  off  than  he  is  himself. 
No.  240.  (Signed) 


his 

John  r<l  Brown,  lo 
mark. 


No.  241. — May  11.  Samuel  Dewey,  42  years  old 


Has  been  a silk-stocking  maker  since  he  was  a boy.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  taka 
apprentices ; at  present  few  are  bound ; most  are  brought  into  the  trade  by  their  parents.  In 
the  cotton  brancli,  which  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  country,  boys  begin  at  eight  or  nine  15 
to  work  at  the  frame.  The  girls  are  kept  more  at  seaming  and  wniiding.  The  hire  of  a 
machine  for  cotton  hose  varies  from  9d.  to  Is.  a-week.  Does  not  know  the  earnings  ia  the 
country. 

It  happens  that  some  men  do  not  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  aud  make  it  up  at  the 
end.  and  the  children  who  assist  as  winders  or  seamers  are  therefore  kept  up  late  on  Friday  20 
night.  But  it  necessarily  happens  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  seamers  must  work  more 
or  less  late  to  finish  up  the  .stocking  which  have  been  made,  in  order  to  take  them  to  the 
warehouse  on  Saturday  morning.  In  the  villages,  and  in  Nottingham,  the  children  and 
women  generally  work’late  on  Friday,  or  all  night. 

Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  wouid  be  advantageous  to  the  operatives  and  their  families  if  23 
children  under  nine  were  not  allowed  to  work  ; if  those  between  9 and  13  were  restricted  to 
eight  hours  a-day ; andthose  between  13  and  IS  to  10  houm  a-day.  The  change,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  m some  families  cause  distress. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  greatly  neglected,  partly  from  the  early  age  at  which  they 
begin  to  labour,  and  partly  from  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  for  the  schooling.  Thinks  SO 
that  generally  mechanics  would  be  anxious,  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded,  to  give  their 
children  a good  education.  If  children  were  prevented  beginning  to  work  as  at  present  the 
greatest  mischief  would  arise  if  schools  were  not  provided  for  them ; it  would  be  worse  than  it 
is  now. 

Another  injurious  result  of  the  children  going  so  young  to  work  is  that  they  get  beyond  33 
the  control  of  their  parents.  “The  father  is  often  the  person  last  thought  of  and  cared 
about.” 

(Signed)  Samcbl  Dewey. 


No.  242. — May  11.  John  Gregory,  55  years  old  : — 


Has  been  a stocking-maker  since  he  was  15  years  old.  At  this  time  makes  cotton  hose.  40 
Works  generally  from  5 a.m,  tiff  10  p.m.,  often  rill  1 1.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breaklast,  one 
hour  or  less  for  ditmer,  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  his  supper,  when  he  can  raise  any,  when 
he  gives  over. 

Is  paid  7s.  for  making  one  dozen  pair  of  stockings ; out  of  this  he  has  to  pay  H.  a-week 
for  the  frame,  9d.  a dozen  for  seaming,  and  6^.  in  the  winter  for  a pound  of  caudles,  2d.  for  43 
needles,  and  Id.  for  oil.  Can  make  at  the  most  1 5 pair  a-week,  it  is  usually  14.  For  14 

fiair  would  receive  8j.  2d.,  which,  deducting  the  expenses,  would  leave  about  5f.  fid.  for  hh 
about.  "When  he  was  about  25  he  could  earn  27s.  a-week.  At  that  rime  he  was  prid 
2j.  3d.  a pair  for  the  fine  goods  j at  this  time  for  the  same  stockings  14d.  would  be  paid. 
Cannot  earn  so  "much  now  because  the  prices  are  lowered,  and  his  sight  and  activity  are  im-  ^ 
paired,  so  that  he  can  only  make  the  plainer  kind  of  stockings. 

(Signed)  John  Gkegory. 


No.  243.- 


-Thomas  Fallotcell,  62  years  old  - 

Can’t  read  or  write.  Is  a cotton-stocking  maker.  At  this  time  his  branch  is  very  ill'll 
reduced.  Considers  the  average  hours  of  work  to  be  12,  exclusive  of  meals;  they  often  work  » 
longer. 

Tne  average  wages  are  Sj.,  after  all  the  expenses  are  deducted. 

His  son-in-law  is  in  this  trade,  and  has  four  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  old  eno^h  0 
work.  His  wife,  if  she  can  get  work  at  the  tambour,  cxjuld  earn  from  3f.  to  3a  6d-;  but  see 
is  often  out  of  work.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  family  has  been  obliged  to  li« 
principally  on  bread  and  potatoes  ; they  very  seldom  can  obtiun  meat. 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  ><!  Faeloweli. 

mark. 


No.  24A.— -Edwin  Clarke,  21  years  old  :- 


Is  married,  and  has  two  young  children.  Can  read  and  write. 

Makes  cotton  drawers ; this  is  the  hardest  work  in  the  trade,  the  frame  being  s 
the  texture  of  the  article  beiijg  veiy  thick. 


, wide,  and 
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Works  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  Has  two  hours  for  meals;  often  works  longer;  on  Friday 
till  11  or  12.  Earns  on  an  average,  at  full  work,  after  paying  all  expenses.  IO5.  ’ They  often 
are  stinted ; they  are  so  at  this  time  ; cams  no\v  5j.  6c/.  ^ 

His  wife  works  at  lace-rutming,  and  when  she  is  in  work  she  can  earn  2s.  6cZ.  or  3s.  She 
5 has  to  pay  Is.  a-week  for  a little  girl  to  nurse  her  child. 

(Signed)  Edwin  Cl.vrk. 

No.245.— May  14. 

Employs  seven  or  eight  journeymen,  who  make  drawers  and  under-sliirts.  Tile  frames 
making  these  articles  are  wide,  and  rec^uire  strong  young  men  to  work  them.  Very  few  boys 
jQ  are  employed  at  these  frames. 

The  general  hours  are  from  about  6 or  7 A.M.  till  10  r.M.  Some  of  his  men  step  till  11 
four  ni^ts  in  the  week.  On  Monday  they  don’t  work,  more  than  half  a day.  They  usually 
work  later  on  Friday.  They  take  very  little  lime  for  meals.  With  these  hours  the  average 
clear  wages  are  about  13j.  a-week ; first-rafe  hands  eau  earn  by  hard  work  something  more. 

The  work  in  every  respect  affects  the  health  ; it  tries  the  sight,  particularly  at  night. 


Manttfactubs  op 
Kosierv. 

yoTTl-tr.wHtf 
AND  l.SICKSTKB 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
K.D.  Grainger,  Esq. 

No.24d. 


No.  246. — May  14.  Thomas  Calcraft.  The  two  shops  are  small  and  crowded, 
and  this  seems  to  be  general  in  the  town. 

Employs  eight  journeymen,  who  make  “ cut  ups."  that  is.  the  commonest  kind  of  cotton  No.  246. 
stockings.  Has  also  two  boys  who  are  winders.  The  seaming  is  given  out  to  women  in  the 
20  neighbourhood. 

The  hours  are  usually  from  half  past  5 a.m.  till  10  p.m.  ; some  do  not  come  till  8 a.m.  Two 
hours  are  taken  for  meals.  Requires  the  men  to  come  on  Monday;  it  is  common  to  play  on 
this  (lay.  Does  not  allow  work  after  10  on  Friday  night.  The  winders  are  required  from  half 
past  5 A.M.  till  10  P.M. ; they  are  kept  here  all  day.  They  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 
25  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

As  the  frames  making  '*  cut  ups”  are  wide  and  require  strength,  youths  cannot  work  them 
till  15.  This  is  the  heaviest  work  that  is  done  ; it  tries  the  chest  and  the  stomach  from  the 
constant  stretching  out  of  the  arms,  and  heavy  labour. 

On  an  average  it  requires  hard  regillar  work  to  earn  IOj.  clear  of  expenses.  Thinks  that 
30  if  good  hands  worked  closely  they  could  earn  12f.  This  would  be  quite  the  outside  and 
beyond  the  average.  At  the  nge  of  50  they  could  not  get  more  than  7s.  by  hard  and  regular 
work.  (Signed)  Calcboft. 

No.  247. — IVilliam.  Hedge,  14  years  old:— 

Can  read  words  of  one  syllable  with  difficulty.  Can’t  write.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-  No.  24". 
35  school  about  year.  Does  not  know  what  “forgive”  means.  Has  been  a winder  three  years; 
beforetliat  was  a seamer ; began  at  eight  years  old.  Used  to  seam,  particularly,  on  Friday, 
sometimes  till  11  or  12  at  night. 

Comes  to  work  now  about  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  8 p.m.  ; sometimes  later,  at  9 p.m.  Has 
lialf  or  one  hour  for  brenkfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  or  one  hour  for  tea. 

40  Had  one  day  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 

Earns  with  his  brother  5j.  6ci.  lives  with  liis  father,  who  receives  his  wages. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  beat  the  boys.  This  is  done  by  the  master,  but  not  often. 

his 

(Signed)  William  >i  Hhdoe. 

45  mark. 

No.  2A8.—John  Parlcer,  21  years  old  : — N0.243. 

Has  been  in  the  business  since  he  was  11  yeare  old.  Was  an  apprentice  seven  years.  Makes 
common  cotton  hose.  Earns  at  this  time  9«.  a-week,  working  10  hours  a-day.  It  is  la- 
borious work.  Thiulcs  that  on  an  average  they  do  not  earn  more  than  8j.,  if  so  much.  The 
50  wages  have  been  reduced  during  the  last  year.  Tiro  expenses  axe  heavy.  Pays  3s.  a-week 
for  the  use  of  the  frame,  which  is  wide,  and  for  winding;  another  ly.  is  expended  in  candles, 
oil,  and  needles.  In  the  country  the  wages  are  less  tlian  in  the  town,  but  then  house-rent  is 
lower,  and  often  there  is  a piece  of  garden  ground. 

Boys  begin  at  the  narrow  frames  about  9 or  10  ; at  the  wider  frames  at  11  or  12.  There 
s3  are  at  this  time  but  few  apprentices;  they  are  brought  into  the  business  by  their  parents, 
generally  at  first  as  winders.  They  often  begin  at  5 'or  6 as  winders.  The  hours  of  work  for 
these  boys  are  from  6 a.m.  till  S P.M.,  2 hours  being  allowed  for  meals.  Towai'ds  the  end 
of  the  week  they  often  work  later ; on  Friday  till  11  p.m. 


No.  249.  John  Cunningham,  14  years  old: — 

1 Can  read  the  Testament.  Can’t  write.  Does  not  know  what  "to  attack”  is.  "Fierce 
is  brevity."  Has  been  nearly  three  yeare  at  a Sunday-school. 

Has  been  a winder  for  a stocking-maker  four  years.  • o ir  '.j 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  leaves  at  8 p.m.  Some  odd  times  has  stopped  till  half  past  8.  Cn  Uriaay 
Usually  stops  till  10  or  11  P.M.  On  Saturday  leaves  off  after  dinner.  , u ,r 

i Earns  3».  6rf.  Has  good  health.  The  tvorll  tires  him.  Is  obliged  to  csrefolly  trateh  the 
cotton  thread;  his  eyes  get  dazzled. 


[Note. — This  ii 
[/] 


(Signed) 

a fine  healthy-loojcing  lad,  and  well  clothed.] 


his 

John  X Conning 
mark. 
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MAKurAcnjRE  or 
Hosiery. 

NomwoHAM 
AMD  Leicester 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.  Oraxn%er,  Esq- 

Ko.250. 


No.  250. — May  12.  John  Duke,  45  years  old  : — 

Is  a maker  of  cotton  gloves.  When  the  trade  is  good  it  is  a common  custom  amon»  the 
mechanics  in  the  hosiery  business  to  play,  on  the  Monday,  and  work  late  on  Friday  or  the 
whole  of  that  night.  When  this  is  the  case  it  frequently  happens  that  the  boys  who  assist 
by  winding  are  kept  as  long  as  the  men.  These  boys  are  usually  paid  set  wages,  and  receive  s 
nothing  extra  for  this  additional  labour.  It  is  common  to  leave  off  at  dinner-time  on 
Saturday. 

Believes,  from  what  he  knows  by  observation,  that  the  mechanics,  of.  the  town  would  be 
inclined  to  send  their  children  when  young  to  work,  although  they  themselves  were  in  the 
receipt  of  good  wages  ; often,  however,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this  prac-  tb 
tice.  Knows  instances  of  parents  who  could  obtain  wort,  but  who  lived  in  idleness  on  the 
labour  of  their  children.  Thinks  that  the  labouring  classes  generally  are  indifferent  to  the  * 
education  of  their  children,  or  at  least  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  Sunday-schools,  t 
of  which  many  do  not  avail  themselves. 

(Signed)  John  Duke.  IS 


No.  251. — ^jVlay  11.  7^ Brown,  44  years  old : — » 

No.  251.  Is  a »love-maker.  Works  a frame,  and  two  of  his  sons  do  the  same. 

The  sum  paid  for  making  cotton  round-fingered  gloves  is  I6Jrf.  per  dozen,  out  of  which  • 
the  expenses  are  to  be  paid.  The  rent  of  a frame  is  from  1«.  9rf.  to  '2s.  a-week;  winding 
' ; taking  into  the  warehouse  1 s. ; candles  and  needles  67.  A.  journeyman  can  earn  from  20 

8s.  to  i2s.  a-week ; to  do  this  he  must  work  from  6 a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  it  is  usual  to  leave  off  at  noon. 

Boys  begin  to  work  at  the  glove-frame  at  12  or  13  before  that  they  wind,  which  they 
commence  at  seven  or  eight  years  old. 


COUN'TRY  DISTRICT  NEAR. NOTTINGH.AM.  ' 25 

III  this  part  of  the  inquiry  I received  every  fuciljty  from  Mr.  Carver,  who  allowed 
me  the  services  of  his  foreman. 

Carlton.— In  this  and  some  otljer  villages  mest  of  the  stdeking-mahers  either 
rent  a small  .prefee  of  ground,  or  obtain  from  the  farmers  the  use  of  the  groinrd 
during  the  snnimcr  to  grow  a crop  of  potatoes,  the  inamire  which  is  put  on  arid  30 
a payment  of  a certain  suiu  being ‘considered  as  equivalent  to  reut.  The  -cop- 
sequonco  is  that  -manure  is  most  cnret'ully  collected,  and  opposite  to  eacli  house 
there  is  .a  hole  ilug  to  coiit.ain  what  is'  obtained,  -which  is  very  oflfensive  and  must 
be  injurious  to  health.  The  surgeon  informed  me  fhat  many  c^es  of  fever  occur- 
in  the  village.  •. 

The  poor  people  find- great  assistance  from  the  dliove  sy,stem,  for  although  the 
potatoes  so  raised  frequently  cost  as  mucli  as  if  they  were  bought,  yet  as  the  expenses 
do  not  all  come  together  the"  stockeners  are  better  enabletf  to  meet  these  outlays 
tliaii  to  purchase  at  one  time  an  eijual  muuber  of  potatoes.  Such  is  their  distress 
however,  that  they  have  often  great  difliculty  in  raising  a few  shillings,  even  two,  40 
to  buy  seed,  and  are  often  obliged  to  sell  a pait  of  the  potatoes  to  pay  the  rent.  ' 

May  13th.  No.  252. — George  Skellinton,  52  years  old  : — 

No.  252.'  **  stocking-maker.  Earns,  after  pnj’ing  nil  expenses,  about  9j.  ; many  do  not  gel  so 

much.  Is  not  always  in  work ; last  summer  had  difficulty  to  get  employment,  and  could 
not  earn  clear  more  than  6j.,and  had  to  work  often  18  hours.  Uses  spectacles  j this  is  45 
usual  among  stocking-makers. 

It  is  a common  custom  among  the  frame-work  knitters  who  live  in  the  country  to  raise 
potatoes  to  help  in  keeping  their  families.  Some  rent  a small  piece  of  ground  ; others  pay  74</- 
a perch  to  the  farmer  for  the  six  summer  months,  and  provide  the  necessary  quantity  of 
manure.  Tliis  is  at  the  rate  of  5L  an  acre.  Some  do  not  charge  so  high.  The  ground  ^ 
has  been  previously  exhausted  by  other  crops,  so  that  their  chance  is  not  so  good.  The 
manure  is  collected  from  the  privy,  ashes,  and  the  road.  The  ground  is  ploughed  by  the 
farmer;  witness  sets  the  potatoes,  hoes  them,  nnd  gets  them  up.  On  an  average  each  sack 
costs  3.‘-.  6<f.  or  4,r.  Potatoes  could  be  bought  at  that  price  in  this  neighbourhood  ; so  that  the 
only  advantage  to  the  mechanic  is,  that  he  can  by  degrees  collect  the  manure  and  raise  the  money  ^ 
to  buy  seed,  S:c.,  and  thus  is  able  to  obtain  five  or  six  sacks  of  potatoes,  in  the  autumn,  which 
he  could  never  otherwise  procure.  In  some  of  the  neighbourin<rviIla<>es,  as  Berton,  Gedling, 
and  Selford,  there  are  allotments,  which  are  a great  help  to  the  poor  families.  Would  be 
very  glad  if  that  system  were  adopted  here  ; it  would  be  u great  benefit  to  him.  For  these 
allotments  the  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  40f.  or  50j.  an  acre  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground. 
On  this  system  they  could  get  two  crops,  and  thus  the  land  is  much  more  valuable  than  what 
witness  pays  for  at  the  rale  of  51.  an  acre,  from  which  he  gets  only  one  crop. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  sickness  in  ibis  neighbourhood  in  the  winter,  from  February  to 
April : there  were  several  cases  of  fever.  .. 

(Signed)  George  Skec.unctoi«. 
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No.»253.— May  13.  Henry  Holland,  61  years  old  : — JilA.vupicroftE  of 

Lives  at  Carlton.  Is  a frame-work  Icnitter.  Was  a|iprenticed  at  14  for  seven  years.  After  Hosiertt. 
his  opprenticesliip  could  earn  25j.,  which,  after  deducting  the  expenses;  left  about  U.  L.  Nottinghijc 
The  hours  are  the  same  as  at  present.  There  has  been  a gradual  reduction  in  wa<^es.  At  Lbicester 

D this  lime  a young  active  man  must  labour  hard  to  clear  IOj.  ; to  do  this  be  must  be  a first  Distmct. 
hand  and  have  the  best  kind  of  work.  Evidence 

Works  from  6 a.m.  till  9 p.m.,  having  about  two  hours  for  meals.  On  Friday  night  works  collected  by 
till  12  or  later,  in  order  to  make  up  for  leaving  off  on  Saturday  about  2 p.m.  Alter  this  has  iJ.iJ.Grflifl5er,E8q. 
to  take  his  work  up  to  Nottingham,  .a  distance  of  two  miles  ; so  that  with  the  waiting  he  ■vT'r*-! 

* R)  does  not  get  settled  at  home  till  nearly  10  p.m.  • 

Earnsj  clear  of  expenses,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  fid.  His  daughter  works  - at  a frame,  and  earns 
» clear  about  4s.  fid.  They  live  together  and  fare  very  poorly.  Has  worn  spectacles  M 
vears. .. 

[A^ote.~Cannot  see  to  make  a mark.] 

15  No^  254.— ^Harriel  Holland,  18  years  old  : — 

, Can  read  and  write  a little.  Has  worked  in  a frame  four  years  ; before  that  seamed  for  No.  254. 
her  father.  .Girls' begin  at  different  ages;  some  commence  as  .early  as  !0.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  frame-work  knitters  usually  go  into  the  trade;  they  are  too  poor  to  put  them 
■ into  any  other.  . 

20  Begins  to  work  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  9 p.m.,  having  about  2 hours  for  meals.  On 
Friday  works  till  12.  These  are  the  general,  hours  in  this  neighbourhobd.  Finds  her  health 
is  very  much  affected ; has  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  side ; suffers  more  now  than  she 
did  when  she  first  worked  at  the  frame.  The  eyes  are  very  much  strained,  especially  by 
candlelight;  sees  occasionally  black  specks. 

“*  ' (^Signed)  H.  Holland.  . 


Arnold  is  a village  four  miles  frofti  Nottin|fhani,  M’itli  a population  of  alrout 
5000.  According  to  a “ Statistical  Return  ot  Schools  in  the  Deanenes  of  Not- 
tingham and  Bingham,”  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Wilkins  the 
following  are  the  schools  of  this  place  in  connexion  with  the  church  ; — 


.Uoyt. 

I Gul). ' 

Total 

Daily  instruction . 

' 56- 

1 .. 

56 

Suniiay-schoois  . 

■ 

.168 

1 202 

370. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Nottingham  Sunday-scliool  Union  it  appears  there  are 
the  following  Dissenting  Sunday-schools  ; — 


Qoy^ 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wesleyan 

S6 

70 

156 

New  Methodist • , • . 

71 

r>9 

130 

Wesleyan  Association 

73 

64 

136 

Primitive  Methodist 

•25 

31 

56 

General  Baptist  

50 

40 

90 

45  May  13th. — Visited  the  familyof  Edward  Slack,  a “ stockener"  with  a large  family  of  seven 

children.  In  the  kitchen  there  were  two  small  round  tables,  and  an  old  square  one,  all  of  deal. 
Two  or  three  of  the 'children  were  sitting  in  the  little  garden  seaming  the  stockings.  There 
Were  two  old  chairs  with  pieces  of  rope  instead  of  a proper  bottom.  Scarcely  any  other 
article  of  furniture  in  this  room.  There  is  an  oven  on  one  side  of  the  fire.  In  a small  room 
50  adjoiniug  were  two  frames  for  the  man  and  his  wife.  There  are  two  sleeping  rooms ; one  for 
the  parents  and  the  youngest  child,  and  in  the  other,  four  of  the  children  sleep;  two  of 
the  children  sleep  at  a neighbour's.  There  is  in  front  a very  small  piece  of  garden. 

There  are  three  of  these  cottages  having  one  privy.  The  cesspool  is  open  and  exhales 
a most  noxious  smell.  The  privy  is  quite  open,  the  door  having  been  lost  three  or  four 
55  years  ago.  In  examining  the  state  of  this  place  we  saw  a woman  in  it.  The  supply  of 
vater  is  a spring  in  the  adjoining  street,  10  yards  off.  Mr.  Kelk,  frame  manufacturer,  in- 
formed me  that  this  house  is  much  better  than  many  others  in  this  village. 

No.  255. — Edward  Slack,  32  years  old  : — 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Has  been  married  13  years.  Has  seven  children,  six  girls,  and 
youngest  eight  months  old,  a boy ; the  ages  of  the  girls  are  12,  10^,  9,  7,  5,  and  3 years. 
Makes  cotton  stockings  of  the  best  quality.  Works  for  Mr.  Willows,  who  is  a smell  master 
or  "b^man;"  the  frame  belongs  to  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Hurst,  Nottingham. 

Begins  at  this  time  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  dark,  about  8 p.m.,  sometimes  later ; at 
the  latter  end  of  the  week  goes  on  till  12.  Works  on  the  Monday  regularly.  Leaves  off 
® N 2 
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R.D.Graingar,  Esq. 
No-255. 


No.  2 


55. 


No.  258. 


on  Saturday  about  3 or  4 p.m.  la  the  winter  begins  at  8 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  11  or  12 
at  night.  Two  hours  for  meals. 

Can  make  seven  pair  of  stockings  ia  the  week,  by  working  14  hours  a-day,  including 
meals.  Ia  paid  Is.  94d.  a pair.  The  expenses  weekly  are  for  hire  of  frame  1*.  j masters 
or  bagman’s  profit  for  taking  into  warehouse,  6d. ; 4^d.  for  needles ; in  the  winter  6rf.  for  5 
oil  for  the  lamp  ; If.  2d.  for  seaming  seven  pair.  The  winding  he  does  himself  generally  at  meaU  ' 
times  this  would  cost  3d.  a-week.  Is  paid  l“2y.  6id.,  which,  after  deducting  the  e.Kpenses,  leaves 
him  8f.  9d.  There  are  many  kinds  of  manufacture  which  are  less  profitable;  many  stock- 
eners  about  here  cannot  earn  more  than  6f.  6d.,  many  less  than  this,  5f . 

His  wife  reckons  to  clear  2j.  a-week,  after  doing  for  the  family ; she  cannot  earn  this  all  10 
the  year  round.  She  loses  about  a month  at  her  confinement. 

All  the  girls  who  are  old  enough  to  work  are  employed  in  seaming  the  stockings,  and  in 
attending  to  the  family;  they  can  earn  about  If.  6d. 

In  this  place  it  is  very  common  to  give  the  children  Godfrey’s  cordial  to  still  them,  that 
the  mother  may  work  at  the  frame.  Two  years  ago  a child  was  killed  by  having  laudanum  15 
given  in  mistake  for  cordial.  Some  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born.  Many  children  are 
almost  killed  by  it;  they  can’t  walk  till  two  or  three  years  old.  There  is  “ a little  lass  ’’  just 
by  who  is  three  years  old ; " she  can’t  stir  a foot  to  walk,  she  sits  all  day  long.” 

The  wages  are  paid  as  follows  : — 

s.  d.  20 


Kent 

Coals,  14^  cwC. 

Candles,  1 lb.  . . . 

Soap,  ^ lb.. 

Bread,  56  lbs.  at  2f.  ‘Id.  a atone  of  16  lbs. 

Potatoes,  a peck 

Coffee,  2 ozs.  


II  11 

A little  assistance  is  derived  from  the  small  garden. 

There  is  nothing  to  buy  clothes  for  themselves  and  children,  or  shirts  or  bed  covering,  3Q 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  food.  Sometimes  get  a little  meat,  and  have  less  bread  or 
potatoes.  Have  never  any  sugar,  cheese,  or  butter. 

Last  winter  had  a pair  of  thick  sheets  or  cotton  blankets  given  to  them. 

Is  rated  to  pay  yearly  8s.  poor-rates,  and  2f.  to  the  highway.  Oa’esfourrates,  3f.  lOrf., 
and  they  say  they  will  summons  him  without  further  notice  if  they  are  not  paid.  35 

his 

(Signed)  Edward  XSlacx. 

mark. 

No.  256. — Mrs.  Slach,  30  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Is  obliged  to  work  at  the  frame  when  she  should  attend  to  her  family.  "lO 
Having  so  few  clothes  is  obliged  to  wash  them  on  Saturday  afternoon ; to  do  this  and  to 
dry  them  by  the  fire,  often  keeps  her  up  till  four  or  five  on  Sunday  morning.  The  clothes 
being  dried  by  the  fire  do  not  last  so  long  as  if  dried  in  the  air.  Went  when  a girl  to  a 
Sunday-school,  and  to  a day-school  three  years  when  quite  a little  one;  but  she  could  not 
at  the  end  of  that  time  read  an  easy  lesson.  Was  never  taught  to  make  shirts,  gowns,  Szc.,  -*5 
has  had  to  learn  that  since  she  was  married.  When  one  of  her  children  has  a frock  she 
cannotmake  it;  is  obliged  to  put  it  out ; the  making  costs  Is.  It  would  have  beenagreat 
advantage  to  her  if  she  had  been  taught  these  things' when  a girl;  this  is  a common  feeling 
among  those  in  her  rank  of  life. 

Her  children  can  very  seldom  go  either  to  the  Sunday-school  or  to  church  for’want  of  50 
clothes  ; in  the  winter  they  always  stay  at  home,  as  they  have  no  shawls,  &c.  Only  one  can 
read;  this  was  sent  to  school  by  her  grandfather. 

(Signed)  A^■N  Slack. 

No.  257. — May  13.  Charles  Thompso^i,  11  years  old: — 

Can  read  the  Testament.  Can  write  a very  little.  Went  to  the  Sunday-school  about  2 55 
years ; does  not  know  what  “ to  hunt  ” means,  nor  “ to  nuss.” 

Has  worked  a stocking -ft-amo  a year  and  a quarter.  It  ia  hard  work : g^ets  tired.  Begins 
to  work  at  8 a.ji.,  and  leaves  off  at  dark  hoiu*,  about  8 p.m.,  sometimes.  Has  two  hoiu-s  for 
meals. 

Works  with  hia  father,  Could  earn  about  1j.  when  the  expenses  are  paid.  The  expenses  60 
are  If.  Zd.  frame,  djd.  seaming,  2d.  needles,  and  in  die  winter  7d.  for  candles. 

his 

(Signed)  Charles  X Thompson. 

mark. 

[Note. — Tliis  hoy  is  wretchedly  clad : has  no  stockings,  and  the  shoes  are  worn  out.  He  is  55 
duD,  and  reads  an  easy  book  with  great  difficult’,  and  uoderstaods  nothing  of  the  sense.] 

No.  258. — May  13.  Richard  Bislioi).  43  years  old : — 

Lives  at  Arnold.  Receives  apprentices  as  stookeners;  at  this  drae  has  three-  They  are 
either  bound  by  parishes  or  by  their  friends.  The  fee  paid  by  the  parish  is  Zl.  or  4f. : th«e  ^ 
are  always  bound  till  they  are  21.  They  usually  are  put  out  at  11  or  12.  Has  one  ' 
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coliectrd  iiy 
li^.Grainger,  Esq. 


tice  who  will  be  owt  of  his  time  at  Whitsuntide.  He  has  been  here  14  years:  ei<rht  as  an  MANUfAcrca* o 
apprentice,  before  that  he  seamed  and  wound.  He  was  sent  by  this  parLsh,  At  the  end  of  a * 
vear  they  receive  a part  of  what  they  earn:  they  might  get  l,r.  a-week  for  themselves  if  they 
are  good  la<^.  Witness  boards  them,  but  they  find  their  own  clothes.  ^ 

Tliose  who  are  not  apprentices  begin  at  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

5 The  regular  hours  for  the  apprentices  are  from  6 a.m.  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  somerinies  it  is 
12 : tlie  late  hours  are  so  often  caused  by  their  neglect  in  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Considers 
14  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  as  the  regular  time.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meaU. 

Generally  after  soma  years  the  sight  is  affected.  At  30  or  40  they  often  require  spectacles. 

his 

[I  (Signed)  Richard  X Bishop. 

mark- 

No-  259.—'jBdwin  Spencer,  17  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  an  apprentice  nearly  five  years : was  bound  by  the  parish  of 
Loughhro'. 

3 Begins  generally  at  5 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  10  r.M.,  sometimes  later.  Has  about  two  hours 
for  meals.  Can  get  about  Ij.  for  himself  after  he  has  done  his  "stint,”  or  the  quantity  set  him 
by  the  master.  By  working  from  4 a.m.  till  12  at  night  could  get  2f. 

Has  one  day  at  Christmas : works  on  Good  Friday : one  day  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

Is  boarded  in  the  house,  and  is  well  fed. 

0 (Signed)  Edwin  Spencer. 

[I^ote. — At  this  house  the  appi-entices  are  better  treated  than  at  many  other  places,  where 
they  work  long  hours  and  get  nothing  for  themselves.] 


May  15. — The  three  following  witnesses,  living  near  Nottingliam,  gave  me 
tlieir  evidence  at  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Rogers,  to  whont  1 am  ilidehted'  for  tlic 
many  facilities  he  afforded  me  of  obtaining  information.  The  account  of  the  wages 
given  by  these  tvitnesses  was  read  to  Mr.  Rogers,  n-ho  stated  it  was  correct. 


No.  260. — Sarah  Moore,  35  years  old  : — 

Lives  at  the  village  of  Attenbury.  Cannot  read  or  write.  Is  married  ! lias  no  children.  No.  200. 
Has  been  at  work  at  a stocking-frame  since  she  was  1 1 ; began  to  seam  at  fire.  Makes  " full 
30  fashioned  cotton  stockings tMt  is  the  best  kind. 

This  branch  is  the  worst  paid  of  the  whole  trade : tliere  is  nothing  made  in  their  village 
but  these  stockings  and  children’s  socks,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  former. 

Usually  begins  at  half  past  5 and  leaves  off  about  0 p.m.  Takes  about  two  hours  for  meals, 
and  one  hour  for  the  household  work.  Begins  on  Monday  at  the  same  time  as  usual  On 
35  Friday  generally  works  till  II  P.M.,  or  later : it  was  12  last  night  when  she  gave  up.  In  the 
winter  they  generally  work  till  1 1 , because  of  (he  expense  of  the  lamp.  On  Satuimy  leaves 
off  about  dinner-time ; goes  to  Nottingham,  nearly  six  miles  (Ustant,  in  tlie  afternoon,  with  the 
goods. 

Can  eai'n  7s.  a-week : out  of  wliicli  is  to  be  deducted  l.y.  Id.  rent  of  frame,  in  the  winter  7d. 

40  for  lamp-oil,  2jd.  needles,  and  Ij.  for  seaming,  so  that  she  clears  about  4a.  Id  To  get  this 
she  must  work  very  bard,  and  lose  no  time. 

Her  husband  makes  “ full  fashion^  hose”  of  a fine  quality  : he  is  paid  Ij.  4rf.  or  Lt.  5d.  a 
pair.  He  can  make  ei^t  pairs  in  the  week,  and  having  deducted  Iff.  Crf.  for  rent  of  frame, 

7d.  for  oil,  3d.  for  needles,  and  Iff.  2d.  for  seaming,  he  clears  7s.  lOd.  wages. 

43  Has  had  full  work  for  two  yeais  : before  that  they  were  stinted  for  six  or  soven  weeks. 

Her  husband  has  set  two  cwt.  of  potatoes  on  a piece  of  ground  rented  for  the  crop  from  a 
farmer : the  rent  for  the  above  is  5ff.  6d.,  and  tliey  find  the  manure  aird  labour.  If  the  crop  is 
good  they  will  get  about  six  or  seven  sacks  of  potatoes. 

On  these  earnings,  having  no  children,  they  live  tolerably  comfortably,  but  they  have  to 
30  work  very  haid.  Has  a brother  who  has  five  small  children,  all  too  young  to  work.  He 
makes  children's  socks,  and  cannot  earn  clear  more  than  7*.  lOrf.  He  has  a small  bit  of 
garden,  and  grows  a few  potatoes.  Does  not  know  how  he  manages  to  live  : be  works  very 
long  hours. 

Her  father  rents  four  frames:  he  works  one  himself,  and  a brother,  20  veal's  old,  and  two 
33  sisters,  aged  22  and  26,  work  the  others.  Has  brought  to-day  the  work  of  these  four  framw 
to  the  warehouse,  and  is  to  receive  for  it,  after  deducting  the  rent  of  the  frames,  29ff-,  out  ot 
wliich  the  expenses  of  seamu^,  needles,  and  oil  are  to  be  deducted  : these  ivill  amount  to  about 
5ff.  Sd.,  leaving  clear  23i'.  4d-,  or  5s.  8d.  a frame. 

^ her 

Sarah  X Moork. 
mark. 

[-Vote. — ^The  father  has  a house  with  a good  garden,  whidi  will  provide  v^tables  for  the 
family.  He  was  put  into  it  by  his  employer,  Mr.  Rogei-s.) 

g.  No.  261. — Michael  Hunter,  37  years  old  : — 

Lives  at  the  village  of  Old  Basford.  Went  to  a Sunday-school  thra  years ; Icamt  to  read  IKo.  2C1. 
the  Testament;  was  not  taught  writing  or  accounts.  Forgot  bis  reading,  so  tliat  he  cant  read 
3t  this  time.  Finds  a great  loss  in  not  being  able  to  read  and  keep  accounts,  os  he  employs 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Manupacctire  of 
Hosibhw 

UOITINGHAM 
AKD  Leicester 
District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Qrainger,  Esq. 


No.  262. 


No.  263. 


many  hands.  Pays  2,?.  6J.  a-week  for  his  three  children’s  schoolings  as  he  is  determine 
give  them  an  education.  ° 

Makes  cotton  glovesj  and  has  65  boys  and  men  under  him  : is  a second  master.  These  mpn 
work  at  their  own  houses,  and  the  boys  are  their  sons. 

Boys  be^  at  10  or  12,  some  younger.  After  they  have  been  at  the  frame  five  years  if 
they  have  been  attentive,  they  can  earn  as  much  as  a man,  and  they  can  beat  a man  of  40  ’fr  ^ 
the  first  year  a boy  can’t  earn  much : in  the  second  he  may  clear  3j.  or  4s.  They  geimUr 
live  with  their  parents  and  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging  : but  bad  lads  go  awav  to  Leiccsta 
&c.,  or  go  to  a master  who  has  a shop  of  frames.  In  their  neighbouihood  hoys  at  15,  ig  or 
18,  very  often  set  their  parents  at  defiance;  tliia  practice  increases.  He  often  heaisofthis  is 
" unpleasantness  ” in  families. 

Thinks  that  a regular  steady  man  can  make  eight  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  in  the  week  at 
2j.  2d.  a dozen,  whi^  after  the  expenses  would  leave  about  lOf.  2d.  Tliis  is  above  the  averse 

his 

(Signed)  Michael  Hunter. 

inarL  ” 


No.  262. — Thomas  Needham,  63  years  old  : — 

Lives  at  Lane  Olcy,  six  miles  from  Nottingham.  Has  two  apprentices  and  one  journeyman, 
who  make  full  feshioned  cotton  stockings. 

Them  are  at  this  time  very  few  apprentices  in  the  ti-ade  : one  of  his  was  bound  at  14  by  a OQ 
parish  for  seven  years. 

Thinks  the  genei’ality  of  the  stockenew,  in  his  neighbourhood,  earn  about  9s.  clear  of  es- 

fenses:  old  men  can’t  earn  so  much.  Can  clear  himself,  by  bard  work,  5s.  6d.  Works 
arder  now  than  be  ever  did  before. 

Rents  an  acre  of  land  for  the  crop  of  potatoes,  for  which  he  pays  8f. : the  farmer  manures  25 
and  fallows  the  groimd.  The  Rev.  A.  FLamstead  has  kindly  let  eight  acres  to  the  poor  people 
at  2f.  an  acre  : this  is  a very  great  assistance  to  many  families : it  would  be  a wonderful  dung 

if  it  were  done  all  over  the  countiy.” 

(Signed)  Thomas  NEEnHAU. 


No.  263. — May  11.  Mrs.  Crojts: — so 

Has  taken  in  gloves  and  hose  to  cheven,”  or  embroider,  for  many  years.  At  this  time 
employs  16  children,  from  the  age  of  14  to  19.  Thinks  the  usual  age  at  which  they  begin  to 
work  in  Nottingham  is  from  seven  to  eight. 

There  are  no  regular  hours  in  this  business.  They  begin  here  at  8 a.m.  and  leave  off  at 
8 P.M.  One  hour  and  a half  ai*e  allowed  for  dinner  and  tea.  If  an  order  requires  it,  the  35 
childi-en  either  come  earlier,  or  tliey  take  the  work  home  to  finbh  it  at  night.  On  fViday 
night  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  work  late : in  some  places  occasionally  all  night.  Some 
mistresses  work  longer  hours  than  witness,  and  also  take  younger  cliildren : has  seen  them  going 
home  as  late  as  10  f.m. 

The  work  tries  the  eyes:  is  herself  slioil-sighted.  It  is  a sedentary  occupation,  and  the  ^ 
childj'en  are  not  allowed  to  talk. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  lier  husines.s  if  children  under  nine  were  not  allowed  to  work. 
Thinks  it  would  distress  families  if  children  between  mne  and  13  were  not  allowed  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a-day.  Believes  that  mauy  parents  live  principally  on  the  labour  of  their 
children,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  not  because  there  was  want  of  work,  but  from  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Thinks  that  the  above  restriction  would  not,  in  weU-conducted  families,  cause 
distress,  except  in  such  cases  as  widoivs,  &c.  It  would  not  interfere  if  those  between  13  and  18 
were  restricted  to  10  hours  actual  work.  Thinks  that  this  time  ought  not  to  be  exceeded. 

(Signed)  Ann  Crofis.  ^ 


No.  264-.— May  11.  Mrs.  Turner: — 50 

No.  264.  Employs  about  40  hands  as  cheveners.  Of  these  only  two  work  in  the  house,  all  the  otheis 

at  their  own  houses.  Some  of  the  women  whom  she  employs  have  themselves  two  or  four 
hands,  and  two  as  many  as  10  and  20.  The  common  age  at  wliich  children  begin  is  at  seven 
years  oM. 

The  common  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 or  10  p.m.,  and  sometimes  later.  On  Friday  aud  33 
Saturday  if  the  trade  is  brisk,  they  work  later ; sometimes  all  night.  At  this  time  has  hands 
emploiring  children,  who  work  generally  till  12  at  night.  If  the  work  is  wanted  they  come 
as  early  as  6 a.m.  Believes  that  in  some  places  they  work  on  Sunday ; does  not  allow  this 
herselt.  The  younger  childi’en,  if  necessary,  work  as  late  as  the  older  hands  j but  if  not,  they 
leave  off  somewhat  earlier,  not  before  9 or  10  p.m. 

On  an  average  thinks  that  the  children  earn  about  Ij.  6c?.  a-week.  Some  have  fixed  wages, 
and  some  work  by  the  piece ; the  former  do  not  receive  extra  pay  when  they  stop  later.  Growa 
up  women  in  full  work,  keeping  at  it  from  8 a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  cannot  earn  more  than  4f. 
a-wcek.  Thirteen  years  ago  witness  could  earn  15s.  a-week  more  easily  than  4s.  attlm  time. 

For  some  years  the  hours  have  become  longer  and  the  wi^cs  less.  Does  not  think  1^  65 
if  children  were  prevented  working  before  rune  it  would  senously  interfere  with  this  tra  . 

It  might  a little  interfere  if  children  between  9 and  13  were  only  allowed  to  labour  eight  houB 
a-day.  It  would  not  affect  her  if  young  persons  to  the  age  of  18  ouly  worked  12  hou 

u 70 

Chevening  usually  causes  short-sightedness;  it  also  makes  the  eyes  wealc.  Childrenw  en  ‘ 
they  begin  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  obliged  to  use  spectacles.  They  are  gener  y 
very  delicate  in  health ; and  often  sick  and  Ul.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  talk  at  wor 
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Finds  that  they  become  very  much  tired  towards  the  evening;  “ they  are  partly  asleep  for 
hours  before  they  leave  off.”  The  younger  they  are  the  more  tired  they  become.  To 
keep  them  to  tlieii-  work,  has  heard  that  mistresses  are  obliged  to  give  a cuff  to  one  and 
the  cane  to  another.  Does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  their  children  to  work  1*2  or 
5 H hours  a-day  without  the  cane.  Tiiese  children  have  no  time  to  go  to  school  in  tiic  woek- 
dav»;  they  have  no  time  to  get  exercise  or  recreation  j “they  go  from  bed  to  work  and  from 
work  to  bed  should  tliink  tney  “would  bestupified  on  Sunday,”  and  not  likely  to  obtain  much 
advantage  from  the  instruction  they  then  receive. 

(Signed)  Mart  Ann  Turner. 


Maxi:factukz  or 
Hosixrt. 

Nottinomax 

AND  LeICESTKB 

Disraict. 

Evidence 
codec  ted  by 
li.B.  Granger,  Esq. 


10  No.  265 — Sarah  Spray,  11  years  old  : — 

Can  read  ; 'writes  a little.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school  in  all  three  and  a half  years.  No.  265. 
Does  not  know  what  “worship”  means.  Does  not  know  what  “ to  ascend  ” means.  Reads 
no  other  book  than  the  Bible ; does  not  read  any  other  book  when  she  is  at  home. 

Began  to  work  at  sbe  years  old.  Comes  to  work  at  8 a.m.,  leaves  between  5)  and  10  r.M. 

15  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  stops  later. 

Has  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Earned  last  week  l.t. 

Ihe  work  tires  the  eye  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Is  rather  near-sighted.  Has  pain  in 
her  side ; is  hardly  ever  free  from  the  headach.  Has  not  much  appetite.  Is  tired  with  the 
work  at  night;  gets  sleepy.  Would  be  very  gkd  if  she  had  to  work  only  eight  hours. 

20  Never  faa.s  a walk  on  the  week-days.  As  soon  as  she  gets  up  she  comes  to  work  : when  this 
is  done  generally  goes  to  bed.  If  they  leave  off  earlier,  reads  a little  in  the  Bible. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Spray. 


LEICESTER  DISTRICT. 

No.  266. — May  29.  John  Biggs,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Leicester:—. 

25  Beiog  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  is  well  acquainted  with  oge. 

the  mode  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on.  The  hosiery'  made  in  this  town  is  worsted, 
woollen,  and  coarse  cotton  ; the  gloves  are  made  of  Lisle  thread,  linen  thread,  cotton,  Berlin, 
and  woollen.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  reside  in  the  town 
of  Leicester  and  in  villages  scattered  over  the  county.  The  work  is  either  carried  on  in 
30  the  houses  of  the  mechanics  or  in  shops  containing  from  G to  20  frames.  Out  of  nearly 
1000  frames  belonging  to  the  firm  there  is  only  one  man  who  rents  as  many  as  50.  The 
great  mnjontyof  the  frames  are  m shops,  not  in  the  houses  of  mechanics. 

A large  number  of  children  are  employed  as  winders  and  seamers,  most  of  the  former 
work  in  the  above  shops  for  the  small  master,  the  latter  at  home.  It  would  very  rarely  happen 
35  that  10  children  are  engaged  together,  usually  two  or  three,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family 
or  shop.  Many  boys  and  girls  from  tbc  age  of  10  or  II  upwards  are  engaged  working  the 
narrow  or  small  machines. 

The  whole  of  this  manufacture  is  more  or  less  of  n domestic  chameter;  and  this  circum- 
stance, in  his  opinion,  would  render  it  impossible  to  subject  such  labour  to  legislative  re- 
40  strictions. 

Thinks  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  earlier  than  the  age  of 
nine.  Such  a restriction  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  their  business. 

As  regards  children  between  nine  aad  thirteen,  it  is  desirable  that  their  labour  should  be 
hmited  to  eight  hours,  exclusive  of  meals.  If  such  a restriction  were  passed,  it  would  be 
4S  quite  indispensable  that  the  children  should  go  to  school  a part  of  each  day,  or  the  most 
serious  evils  would  result. 

Above  the  age  of  13  does  not  think  it  necessary  in  the  hosiery  trade  that  labour  should 
he  regulated. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system  is,  ihat  females  begin  to  work  at  so  early 
so  an  age,  and  are  occupied  during  so  large  a portion  of  the  day,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
learning  domestic  duties.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  making  home  comfortable,  and 
this  discomfort  is  tlie  most  common  cause  wiiich  drives  the  husband  to  the  ale-house.  In 
ks  magisterial  capacity  has  known  many  cases  of  family  quarrels  arising  from  this  nn- 
happy  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population.  It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  girls 
55  should  be  instmeted  in  all  that  conduces  to  the  comfort  and  good  managemeut  of  a family. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  means  of  conveying  such  informalion  j and  in  any  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  this  object  sliould  be  the  first  consideration. 

(Signed)  John  Biogs. 


Abstract  from  “ Statement  of  Hosiery  and  Glove  Trade,  Leicester,”  in  Tables 
of  the  Revenue,  Population,  Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Part  III., 
p.  415.  By  J.  Biggs,  Esq. 

lu  1832-33,  total  Number  of  Frames  and  Looms  in  Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire, fit  for  employment,  14000,  comprising — 


Narrow  frames ■ 11.500 

Wide  ditto 2,000 

Looms 500 
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i?.D.Grorag'er,Esq. 


“Total  Number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the  Hosiery  and 
Glove  Trade  of  Leicester  and  Leicestershire,  28,000 ; of  whom  it  is  estimated 
12,924  are  under  18  yeai’s  of  age.”  Of  those  under  18 : — 


Employed  directly  in  narrow  frames  ....  4,000 
Employed  indirectly  by  the  narrow  frames  . . . 5,112 

„ wide  frames  . . . 2,000 

„ looms 1,367 

In  fiaisbing  and  preparing  the  manufacture  for  sale.  445 


No.  267 May  29. — Richard  Harris,  Esq. ; — 

No.  267.  Is  a magistrate  of  Leicester,  and  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Harris  and  Sons,  manufactorers  10 

of  fancy  hosiery  and  braces,  That  part  of  their  business  which  is  not  under  the  regulation 
of  the  ractory  Act  is  principally  carried  on  by  people  who  reside  in  the  counties  ofLej. 
cester,  Rutland,  and  Derby,  and  who  employ  their  own  families.  In  the  town  of  Leicester 
they  employ  about  500  women,  who  talie  the  work  home  and  employ  their  own  children, 
and  occasionally  one  or  two  of  their  neighbours’.  The  number  of  children  never  exceeds  i- 
about  6 to  each  woman.  All  the  work  given  out  is  executed  in  this  way,  and  is  thus  a * 
domestic  manufacture. 

Upwurdsof  100  females  are  employed  on  the  premises  : most  of  these  are  young  women  from 
14  to  20.  The  hours  are  from  8 or  half-past  8 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  These  hours  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeded;  often  they  work  a shorter  time.  Two  hours  and  a half  are  allowed  for  meds.  oq 
As  a large  part  of  the  work  is  of  a light  nature,  and  can  be  performed  without  injury  to  * 
the  children,  thinks  it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  if  the  legislature  were  to  interfere  to 
regulate  their  labour. 

(Signed)  RtCH.uiD  Habbis. 


No.  268. — May  29 Mr.  f-Hiliiam  Cummings: — 25 

No.  268.  Is  employed  in  making  woollen  and  Lisle  thread  gloves.  Rents  6S  frames  of  Messrs. 

Biggs,  which  are  in  5 adjoining  shops.  The  average  number  of  frames  to  each  master  is  10. 
InXeicester  it  is  usual  for  children  to  begin  to  work  at  the  frame  from  11  to  14 years  of  sge : 
there  are  many  more  boys  than  girls — three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  Some  few  of  the 
boys  are  apprentices  : they  are  bound  at  12  or  14  till  21.  These  are  usually  boarded  and  30 
lodged.  A.  certain  task  is  set  them,  and  after  this  is  done  the  apprentice  receives  what  he 
can  earn  to  buy  clothes,  &c.  Winders  begin  about  9,  and  searoers  also.  At  this  time  there 
nre  at  his  frtimes  14  children  under  the  age  of  13,  and  about  10  under  18.  If  nil  the  frames 
were  at  work,  about  11  winders  would  be  required,  The  gloves  are  given  to  women  to  be 
seamed.  These  women  employ  their  own  children,  and  also  others : on  an  average  they  35 
have  six  each. 

The  hours  of  work  are  irregular.  It  often  happens  that  Monday  and  Tuesilay  are  idled 
away,  and  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  week  work  to  make  up  the  lost  lime.  They  generally 
work  late  on  Fiiday,  till  11  or  12. 

The  usual  hours  ore  from  7 a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  two  hours  being  taken  for  meals.  The  children  43 
who  work  the  frames  leave  off  rather  earlier  than  the  men  : they  begin  at  7 a.m.,  and  leave 
off  about  9 r.M.  These  children  also  frequently  are  idle  on  Monday,  and  partly  so  on 
Tuesday.  A good  deal  of  this  depends  on  the  master:  witness  does  not  allow  any  work  be- 
fore 6 A.M.,  nor  Inter  than  10  p.u.  : this  has  a tendency  to  keep  the  men  more  regularly  at 
their  work.  If  no  regulation  of  this  kind  exists,  and  the  men  choose  to  work  late  at  the  end  45 
of  the  week,  the  children  at  the  frames  often  stay  also,  although  not  actually  comi>elled. 
The  winders  must  be  there  to  wait  on  the  men  whenever  wanted. 

Does  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  Injurious  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work. 
Thinks  that  a general  regulation,  restricting  the  labour  of  those  between  9 and  13  to  8 hours, 
exclusive  of  meals,  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade.  It  would  have  a tendency  to  cause  30 
more  regular  habits  of  work,  which  would  be  a beneficial  change.  The  same  observations 
would  apply  to  limiting  the  labour  of  young  persons  to  12  hours. 

(Signed)  William  CnuaUNos. 

No.  269. — George  Timson,  15  years  old  ■ 

No. 269.  Can  read  the  Testament;  can  write  a little.  Went  to  a Sunday-school  all  his  life  till  3 55 

months  ago.  “Europe  is  all  England,”  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Son.  U® 
died  for  us.”  Reads  sometimes  at  night. 

Has  been  a winder  about  8 years.  They  have  no  fixed  time  for  work : comes  when  he  is 
wanted.  Sometimes  comes  at  6 or  7 a.m.  Stops  till  it  is  dark  in  the  summer,  and  till  1 
in  winter.  Has  plenty  of  time  for  meals.  ® 

Earns  5d.  u-week,  when  all  the  frames  are  going. 

The  winders  sometimes  get  the  strap : has  never  known  any  boy  to  be  seriously  beat. 

The  work  agrees  with  his  health. 

CSigned)  John  Timson- 

— The  above  wages  are  considerably  above  the  average,  as  this  branch  w 
work,  than  the  common  stockings  or  gloves.  At  this  place  7d.  to  9d.  a-week,  accoraing  0 
the  width  of  the  frame,  is  paid  ; whilst  at  common  frame-work  3d.  or  4rf.  is  pa'^1  , 

frame  for  winding.  A boy  can  wind  for  5 or  10  frames,  according  to  the  description  ofwor’-j 
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No.  2j0. — i\Iay  99, — Mr.  n^iUimn  Knapps — M AvrF.icruax  op 

Hires  23  wide  frames,  of  which  3 are  at  work : has  also  4 narrow  ones.  There  are  more  Hosiery. 
frames  in  shops  than  singly  in  houses:  in  this  neighbourhood  each  master  has  about  IS  Nottingha,x 

frames.  The  wide  frames  require  men  to  work  them.  If  all  the  frames  were  at  work  they  Aim  Lricestbr 
5 would  require  5 winders.  The  seaming  is  done  out:  thinks  on  an  average  each  woman  District. 
employs  4 children.  They  begin  to  seam  about  8 years  of  age.  Evidence 

The  hours  in  the  trade  are  very  irregular.  Generally  they  work  from  fi  a.m.  till  S p.m.,  often  collected  by 

till  10  P.'i'i.  In  the  summer,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  week,  they  often  commence  at  4; 
they  did  so  this  morning  and  yesterday.  In  many  shops  they  work  all  Friday  night.  In  the  K~^n 
]0  summer  the  winders  are  expected  to  come  at  6 a.m.  and  stay  till  it  is  dark  : in  the  winter  o--"0. 

they  work  from  8 a.m.  till  10  or  11  p.m.:  they  are  constantly  occupied.  Two  hours  are 
allowed  for  meals. 

Thinks  tliai  in  those  shops  where  they  work  all  Friday  night  the  parents  would  not  allow 
the  winders  to  stop : does  not  know  if  they  stop  all  night.  Men  at  wide  frames,  bv  working 
15  14  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  can  earn,  after  paying  the  expenses,  11s.  or  l’2.y.;  m narrow- 
frames  not  more  than  7s. 

The  winders  average  about  2s. 

(Signed)  William  Knapp. 

No.  271. — May  29. — Jo/m  Grant,  27  years  old: — 

20  Works  at  a narrow  frame,  and  makes  worsted  stockings.  Has  5 frames  in  his  shop.  Lives  No.  271. 
at  Hackeney,  9 miles  from  Leicester.  In  this  village,  with  two  exceptions,  they  all  use  nar- 
row frames.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  work  in  shops,  where  there  are  from 
5 to  10  frames : the  others  work  at  home. 

Children  are  employed  to  "wind"  and  “seam;”  the  former  is  mostly  done  by  boys,  and 
25  the  latter  by  women  and  girls.  The  common  age  to  begin  is  from  6 lo  7 : some  few  begin 
younger,  as  soon  as  they  can  hold  a needle.  The  winding  is  done  in  the  shops.  One  boy 
would  be  required  for  fi  frames  ; this  is  as  much  as  one  lad  can  do,  and  it  is  hard  work.  The 
winder,  who  is  generally  the  son  of  one  of  the  workmen,  goes  to  work  between  5 and  G a.M-  : 
at  this  time  of  the  year  a great  many  of  the  men  in  this  village  begin  at  4,  and  if  they  want 
30  stuffthey  call  the  winder  at  the  same  hour.  The  boys  generally  leave  off  at  7 p.m.  On  Fri- 
day night,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  go  on  as  long  as  they  can  see,  and  in  the  winter  till  II 
or  12.  If  an  order  from  the  warehouse  is  to  be  “ fulGlled,”  they  occasionally  work  all  Friday 
night.  In  the  winter  they  never  begin  before  G a.m.  On  Saturday  they  leave  off  about  din- 
ner-time. In  his  neighbourhood  they  begin  on  Monday  noorning  at  the  usual  hour. 

35  The  seaming  is  commonly  done  by  the  wife  and  childien  of  the  workman.  Some  women 
keep  schools,  and  take  the  younger  children,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  seam  and  rend.  The 
usual  hours  are,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  from  5 or  6 a.m.  till  7 or  8 P.M.,  as  long  as  they 
can  see.  In  the  wiuter  from  6 a.m.  till  10  p.m.  On  Friday  k seldom  happens  that  tlie 
seamers  go  to  bed  at  all.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfiust,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
40  for  tea,  are  usually  allowed. 

Boys  begin  to  work  at  the  frame  at  8 or  9,  and  girls  at  9 or  10.  These  children  work  as 
long  as  the  men  aud  women,  including  Friday  night;  the  hours  being  those  above  mentioned. 

The  frame-work  is  the  hardest  for  the  children;  the  seaming  tries  the  eyes.  Towards  night 
they  begin  to  get  very  tired,  especially  at  11  or  12  o’clock  ou  the  Friday  night  in  the  winter- 
45  time. 

Where  there  are  shops  the  children  who  work  in  the  frame  are  employed  by  the  master : 
sometimes  they  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  men  in  the  shop,  sometimes  not.  In  their 
village  does  not  think  there  are  more  than  12  children  and  young  persons  under  18  employed 
by  finy  one  master,  at  the  frame,  and  as  winders  and  seamers. 

50  The  children  are  sometimes  beaten  by  the  men.  After  all  the  e.\penses  are  paid,  7s.  is  as 
much  as  any  man  can  earn.  The  winders  earn  from  Is.  Grh  to  2s.  The  children  who  seam 
earn  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  The  women,  if  they  manage  their  family,  cannot  earn  more  lhau 
3s.  clear  of  e.xpenses. 

his 

55  (Signed)  John  GiiANT. 

mark. 


No.  272. — JVillmm  Lewhi,  51  years  old: — 

Lives  at  Burton-Overbury,  7 miles  from  Leicester.  Has  a shop  of  7 frames,  of  which  at  No.  272. 
this  time  4 are  standing.  Works  at  a frame  himself,  and  two  of  his  daughters  the  othertwo. 

60  Another  of  his  girls  winds,  and  another  does  seaming.  Some  of  the  seaming  is  put  out 
Seamers  begin  about  7,  the  winders  at  8 years  of  age.  Has  never  taken  children  to  the 
frame  before  11. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  they  begin  at  5,  or  earlier,  and  work  as  long  as  they  can  sm,  till 
® or  9.  In  the  winter  from  6 or  7 a.m.  till  11  P.K.,  often  12.  On  hriday  night  it  is  a 
65  custom  to  work  later.  1 n their  village  lately  they  have  had  to  work  on  Saturday ; if  they  had 
it  they  would  work  all  that  day.  On  Monday  they  begin  as  usual. 

There  is  no  particular  time  allowed  for  hreakfi^t,  dinner,  or  tea:  they  have  their  meals  as 
quick  as  they  can,  and  go  to  work. 

In  the  village  there  are  2 Sunday-schools;  one  belongs  to  the  church,  the  other  to  the 
"0  chapel.  Reading  is  taught,  not  writing  : most  ofthe  children  attend  these  schools.  There 
is  no  free  day-school : a few  children  go  on  week-clays,  and  pay  for  their  education.  Ou  an 
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HururACTUSE  or  average,  there  being  bo  work  on  Saturday,  a mao  earos  about  6f.  The  women  ifthevw  i- 
Ho-iibry.  35  long  as  the  men,  earn  4s.  6d.  Winders  earn  about  Is.,  and  the  seamers\bout  l/to 
NoTTmoHAM  according  to  the  quantity  of  work. 


NOTTmOHAM 
AND  I.EICliStKa 

District. 


Is  weak-sighted;  works  with  glasses. 


Evidence 
cnllected  by 
S.D.Gmw^er.  Esq. 


his 

WiLUAM  X LeWIX, 
mark. 


Friar’s  Lane  Girls’  Suksat  School. 


Name.  Age.  Beads.  Writer.  Occupation.  u .»  1 ^ r Waijes 

to  V,  ork  at  Con,n,gn_  Extra.  Meals.  pet  Week.  Health. 


Jane  MattLews  13  Yes 

S.  A.  Greens  . IS  , 
A.  Smith  . . IS 


E.  Br^gt  . . 12 

S.  A.  Henburrowl  12 


H.Lovitt  . 
A.  Hutehinsus 
S.  Hubbard 


Shoe-binder 
Stscking-frame 
Boiik-folder, 
Nurse  at  home. 
In  vacebouse 
Lscs-mnner 
Bmee-  maker 
Fringes  shawls 

Service  . . 


Child’s  nmts 

Hrlps  at  home 
Seams  gloves 


Nurse  • . 
M^kei  cravats 
Mends  hose. 
At  home. 

Sews  gloves 


Nurses  and  mods  6 

Briicu-making  . S 

Assists  father  . 7 

Fane;  boots  . 6 

Nurses  A scams  Can'lrecoUect 


MUImer  . 
Prioting-ofEce 


• All  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  vary  healthy-lookiog  girls. 
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1 
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1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 
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4 

1 

4 

I 

i 

4 

‘i 

1 

I 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

i 

4 

1 

4 dr.  6d.  Good.* 

4 4i.  GA  Gwd.* 

4 4(.  to  5i.  Gvod.* 


' 2*.  2d.  Good.* 

uncertain.  Good.* 
; 2r.6d.to44.6d.  Good.* 
r 2t.  6<L  &od.* 

• • Good* 

. • Good* 

vorksforfath.  6»od.* 
3».  6<t  Good.* 

works  at  borne  Good. 

> . Good. 


4 out*door  appi.  I 
4 at  home  1 
4 1*.  Bd.  i there  1 
ate3  others. 

4 4i.  9d.  1 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


/lOO 


Miwptactors  OP  No.  273. — Mr.  John  TV'.  Mancoch: — 

" Ib  manager  of  this  tnanufactory,  which  is  one  of  ihe  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Has  been  24 

Bstesa  Disraicr.  years  in  the  trade.  Has  uniformly  found  that  those  meclmnics  who  know  the  most  are  the 

Tj“  most  valuable  workmen  : in  the  first  place  the  work  is  more  regularly  finished  ; in  the  se- 

c^ircteTby  **  **  cleaner;  in  the  third  place,  if  any  article  is  brought  in  of  a finality  insulficicnt  to  5 

if.D.Graino'erfEjq.  meet  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  the  more  intelligent  mechanic  can  be  made  to  under- 
— — stand,  when  an  objection  is  taken,  that  it  is  the  market  which  presses  on  him,  and  not  the 

No.  273.  master.  Witness  has  found,  on  the  contrary,  after  having  tried  to  explain  to  the  ignorant 

workman  the  same  thing,  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a feeling  of  personal  di^atisfac- 
tion  towards  the  employer  is  created.  Tliinks  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  emplovers  10 
of  workpeople  that  all  should  be  instructed : to  this  opinion  knows  of  no  exception.  Wishes 
to  add  that  a superior  education  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  would  require  that  they  should 
be  controlled,  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  by  the  influence  of  reason  rather  than  by  [lersonal 
authority.  Finds,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  taste  in  this  country,  that  it  is  neces- 
sury  to  obtain  the  finer  specimens  of  this  manufacture  from  Paris  : here  the  rule  is  to  imitate,  15 
not  to  invent.  Is  of  opinion  that,  in  any  irapi-ovement  of  education,  a few  well-conducted 
schools  of  design  would  tend  to  benefit  those  particular  departments  of  national  industry  which 
have  hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  French. 


No.  274. — Mr.  TVilliam,  Wallxs: — 

No.  274.  Is  foreman  in  Messrs.  Brettell’s  manufactory.  Has  great  experience  of  the  characters  and  20 

habits  of  the  cotton-stocking  makers,  having  dealings  with  at  least  2UOO  workpeople.  Finds 
tl)at  in  his  intercourse  with  these  persons  the  more  educated  and  cultivated  are  the  most  satis- 
factory to  deal  with  as  workmen,  if  any  change  is  required,  the  educated  class  is  always  more 
ready  to  comply  with  the  alteration  than  the  uninformed.  The  latter  are  prone  to  take  wrong 
views  of  tiieir  own  interests,  to  which  they  obstinately  adhere.  Thinks  decidedly,  froin  the  25 
dealings  he  has  had  with  nechnnicb,  that  it  would  be  equally  advantogeous  to  the  employer 
and  the  employed  tlmt  the  labouring  dosses  should  be  well  educated. 

No.  275.— Mary  Ormt,  33  years  old : — 

No.  275.  Has  worked  as  a cheraner  25  years.  Began  when  she  was  about  8 years  old.  Shelias 

never  worked  so  early  as  4 or  5 A.u.,  except  when  she  liked  for  her  own  benefit.  Children  30 
generally  b^u  to  work  between  7 and  8 years  old  ; soma  few  younger.  She  is  not  short- 
sighted, although  her  .eyes  are  not  Very  strong.  After  having  been  employed  a few  years, 
tlie  sight  is  afiected,  or  the  eyes  in  some  way  or  other  weakened.  The  silling  farigues,  so 
that  towards  the  evening  they  get  tired. 

No.  276. — AniiQ  Edwards: — 35 

No.  276.  Has  been  a.  chevener  15  years.  In  this  establishment  silk  stockings  and  gloves  are  em- 

broidered. Has  considerable  experience  in  the  business.  Thinks  that  girls  coming  to 
work  so  young,  and  for  so  many  hours,  causes  many  ill  effects.  The  work  causes  sometimes 
a great  deal  of  pain  in  the  head  and  pain  in  the  side.  Those  who  have  worked  for  some 
time  are  more  weakly  in  thar  body  than  those  not  so  employed.  Has  fainted  herself,  and  40 
has  known  others  faint.  The  sight  is  generally  affected.  When  working  by  candlelight  she 
often  sees  sparks  and  flashes.  The  cheveners  fiud  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  employment ; 
because  they  cannot  do  standing  work.  People  object  to  taking  them  as  ho\ise-maids.  She 
tried  service  onco  herself,  but  she  could  not  stand  the  work.  Manufacturers  in  this  town  will 
not  take  girls  who  have  been  in  this  trade.  The  grown-up  women  can  earn  about  6.r.  a-week.  45 
Very  few  can  see  to  work  at  50. 


No.  277. — Bdina  Taylor,  7 years  old : — 

No.  277.  Has  been  a chevener  3 weeks.  Comes  with  her  mother  to  work  at  8 A.M.,  and  leaves  at 

half-past  7 p.m.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Complains  verymuch 
of  her  eyes ; there  is  redness,  and  has  smarting. 

March  l\th. — Messrs.  Ward,  Sturt,  Sharp,  and  Ward,  Hosiers. 

The  warehouses  where  many  young  persons  are  engaged  are  large,  spacious,  and  light 
rooms ; they  are  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  room  for  chevening  has  been  lately  built,  and  is  not  yet  finished  in  the  interior;  it  is, 
however,  in  full  use.  It  is  74  ft.  7 in.  long  by  1 5 il.  6 in.  wide,  and  is  9ft.  6in.  high.  There  55 
are  18  windows  in  two  opposite  rows,  which  can  be  in  part  opened.  There  are  s^o  4 aper- 
tures in  the  ceiling  for  ventilation. 

In  this  room  there  are  130  girls  and  women  at  work. 

The  atmosphere  is  most  oppressive  and  close ; the  air  is  seriously  deteriorated.  Many  of 
the  workers  complain  of  the  state  of  the  room,  and  many  are  now  suffering  from  colds,  See.  60 
The  building  is  quite  damp,  and,  with  its  crowded  state,  likely,  if  not  improved,  to  cause 
serious  sickness.  It  is  proposed  by  the  principals  to  alter  the  present  arraugements;  the 
room  having  been  opened  only  3 weeks. 

The  privies  are  kept  separate,  and  in  other  respects  die  management  is  good. 

278. — Mr.  Sanford  Pratt : — 

No.  278.  Is  book-keeper  in  this  establishment.  There  are  20  girls  under  18  employed  in  the  various 

processes  necessary  to  tlie  getting  up  and  finishing  stockings such  as  licKeting,  weighing  out 
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iilk,  &c.  Tliere  are  also  65  under  18,  who  are  cheveners,  on  the  preniises : tlic  seamint'’  is  MANurACTcan  os 
done  oul.  There  are  se\en  boys,  who  pack  the  goods,  &c.  ° HosiaaY. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 P.M.  in  suramer,  and  from  half-past  6 A.u.  to  half-  o 

past  7 p.M'  in  the  winter.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  one  hour  Ibr  dinner,  and  half  ^stbict. 

5 an  hour  for  tea.  The  dinner  is  taken  at  home ; but  those  who  live  at  the  distance  of  a mile  Evidence 
sometimes  have  their  breakfast  and  tea  on  the  premises:  for  this  purpose  there  is  a room  with  collected  by 
fire,  &c.  Occasionally  there  is  over-time  work : this  is  principallv  confined  to  one  department. 
that  of  trimming,  when  they  may  during  three  mouths  occasionally  work  from  one  to  two  hours  No.  27g. 

extra  in  the  evening,  for  which  they  are  paid.  In  the  chevening  department,  where  the  cliildreti 
10  are  principally  employed,  the  r^lar  hours  are  net  er  exceeded. 

In  every  department  there  are  places  provided  tor  wasliing,  &c.,  great  cleanliness  being 


children  are  not  allowed  to  he  corrected;  if  they  are  ill-conducted  they  are  discharged. 

Several  of  the  children  and  young  persons  go  to  an  evening-school ; and  the  whole  attend  the 
13  Sunday-school:  it  is  the  wish  of  the  proprietors  they  ^ouid  do  so.  Mr.  Ward  is  a patron  of 
the  difierent  Sunday-schools  in  the  town. 

The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  as  to  the  liniitation  of  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons  under  18,  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  this  establishment. 

(Signed)  Sandford  Pk.vtt. 

20  279- — Jane  Rowlstone,  15  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  an  cviming-school  twice  a-wcek, 
from  seven  till  nine,  in  which  she  is  taught  writing  and  accounts.  Pays  Ij'.  6d.  a-quurtcr  to 
tlie  e\  ening-school. 

Has  been  employed  as  a winder  of  stockings  two  years  : before  that  went  to  a day-scIu3oL 
23  Comes  to  work  at  6 a.u.,  and  leaves  off  at  7 P.M.  Sometimes  has  come  as  early  as  5 a.m.  ; 
tliis  is  not  common,  perhaps  five  or  six  times  in  the  two  years.  Occasionally  stops  till  9 p.m. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  her 
meals  at  home. 

Has  one  day  at  Christmas;  Good  Friday;  one  day  and  a half  at  Whitsuntide;  two  days 
30  and  a half  at  the  wakes ; three-fourths  of  a day  at  tire  fair. 

Is  paid  by  Messrs.  Ward  : earns  3i.  to  4s.  a-week ; sometimes  by  overwork  5s. 

Wages  for  four  last  weeks: — 

s.  d. 

4 Oi 

33  4 

4 9 
4 7i 


Gives  her  wages  to  her  mother,  and  has  a penny  or  twopence  now  and  then  for  herself. 

No  correction  is  allowed. 

Has  tolerably  good  health.  Her  eyes  are  not  very  strong  ; they  sometimes  water  by  gas- 
45  light.  Is  not  near-sighted. 

(Signed)  Jake  Rowlstone. 

No.  280. — Sarah  Moorlank,  14  years  old: — 

Can  read ; can’t  write.  Has  been  at  tlie  Sunday-school  four  or  five  years.  Docs  not 
attend  the  evening-school  now ; shs  went  there  one  quarter.  She  could  pay  thp  Is.  6ci.  a 
50  quarter,  but  does  not  do  so. 

Has  been  a winder  one  year;  before  that  worked  for  half  a year  at  the  stocking-frame, 
and  seamed  for  one  year  previously. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 p-u.  In  the  winter  comes  at  half-past  6 and  leaves  at 
half-past  7.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
55  Uccasioiially  slops  till  8 or  9 P.M.  This  is  not  common;  last  summer  came  about  six  times 
at  5 A.M. 

Earns  5a'.  to  6s.  a-week.  Can  earn  more  than  most  of  Uie  girls,  which  she  tliinks  arises 
from  lier  having  been  a seamer”  when  a little  girL 

Wages  for  four  weeks » 


Seaming  did  not  try  her  health  or  sight.  The  binding  does  not  hurt  her  eyes;  they  do 
not  water  by  gas-light.  Has  good  heidth. 


her 

Sarah  X Mooruake 
mark. 
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jlANTirACTOSE  OJ 

Hosibst. 
Bsipkr  District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
RJD.Orainger,  Esq. 

No.  281. 


No.  281. — Emma  Haywood,  16  years  old  : 

Can  read  and  write  a little;  has  gone  to  the  Sunday-school  since  she  was  six  years  old 
Has  been  one  qviarter  at  the  evening-school. 

Has  been  a chevener  seven  years.  Formerly  worked  at  Mr.  Brettell’s,  when  she  went  at 
7 A.M.  and  leh  at  8 or  half-past  8 p.m.  Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  ofif  at  dusk  hour.half.  • 
past  6 P M.  In  the  winter  comes  at  half-past  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  half-past  7 P.u.  Nerer  ^ 
comes  earlier  or  stays  latex. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Is  paid  by  Messrs.  Ward.  Earns  5j.  to  6j.  Gives  her  wages  to  her  mother,  and  has 
something  for  herself. 

Has  good  health.  The  work  does  not  try  her  eyes. 

(Signed)  E.vima  ILaywood. 


No.  284. 


No.  ^dQ.—Anna  Maria  Jackson,  17  years  old  ; — 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school;  does  not  go  the  evening-school.  Has 
been  a chevener  nine  years.  15 

The  hours  are  the  same  as  those  stated  by  the  last  witness. 

Earns  5s.  6d.  Works  by  the  piece.  Has  weak  eyes ; sees  very  often  dark  specks : is  long- 
sighted. Has  good  health.  " 

her 

Anna  Maria  Jackson.  20 

mark. 

No.  283. — Mary  Haines,  24  years  old : — 

Can  read ; can't  write.  Has  been  a chevener  four  years.  Was  a lace-runner  11  years. 
Thinlcs  that  the  embroidering  in  gold,  which  is  a kind  of  chevening,  tries  the  eyes  more 
than  running.  Has  weak  eyes;  is  near-sighted.  Her  eyes  water  if  the  air  is  cold.  Has  2j 
middling  health ; it  is  not  so  good  since  she  came  to  chevening. 

At  lace-running  used  to  get  about  7s. ; the  wages  are  since  reduced.  Earns  at  cheveoiag 
from  5j.  to  6y. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  X Haikes.  m 
mark. 

No.  284.— Burking,  16  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Was  a tambourer  11  years,  having  begun  when  she  was  going 
in  six.  Used  to  begin  at  7 a.m.,  and  work  till  8 or  9 p.m.  Had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Tlie  work  tried  her  eyes  very  much ; is  near-  35 
sighted.  Had  a great  deal  of  pain  In  tire  side  and  head ; has  delicate  health. 

her 

(Signed)  Sarah  X Borkixg. 

mark. 

No.  285.— BtfSecca  Smith,  16  years  old  : — W 

Can’t  read.  Has  not  been  in  Belper  long;  came  from  Nottingham.  Used  to  go,  but  not 
often,  to  the  Sunday-school ; goes  to  the  school  at  Belper. 

Works  now  at  tambouring  (a  species  of  embroidery),  and  formerly  was  a lace-runaer. 
The  former  tries  the  eyes  and  the  health  more  than  running.  One  hand  is  obliged  to  be 
above  and  the  other  below  the  frame ; also  in  some  kind  of  running.  45 

Is  near  sighted;  has  very  weak  eyes.  Has  pain  in  the  side  very  often;  stoops  veiy  much 
in  working,  aud  ^is  affects  the  stomach.  Tlie  right  shoulder  very  often  projects  in  runners 
and  tamhourers.  <- 

her 

(Signed)  Rebecca  X Smith.  50 
mark. 

No.  286. — December  12,  1846. Patience  Slack : — 

Formerly  employed  children  as  cheveners  in  embroidering  silk  stockings ; has  had  as  many 
as  50.  The  usual  age  at  which  the  children  begin  to  work  is  eight  years ; has  knoim  them 
begin  at  six  years.  The  little  children  did  not  work  by  candlelignt,  because  that  would  have  55 
injured  their  eyes  and  hindered  their  work  next  day.  Of  those  who  work  at  the  warehouses 
in  this  town  the  childreu  are  employed  by  candlelight,  provided  tliey  are  able  to  work  at  that 
time.  The  children  under  13  years  are  seldom  aSle  to  work  longer  than  13  hours,  out  of 
wliicli  the  meal  limes  are  deducted.  When  any  particular  order  came  thn  extra  work  was 
done  by  the  elder  girls,  14  years  ef  age  and  upwards,  A girl  after  having  been  at  the  busing  oO 
for  a year  could  earn  about  2j.  a- week,  but  some  employers  pay  lower  wages;  at  13  years 
can  be  earned  at  the  common  hours.  The  younger  children  get  very  sleepy  and  tireci  to'vwds 
the  evening,  and  some  complain  that  they  can't  see  ; has  known  some  faint  at  the  work,  xhe 
custom  of  witness  was  to  place  a younger  girl  under  an  elder  one,  who  superintendeel  the 
work.  If  the  child  got  sleepy  she  would  have  " a knudge”  to  rouse  her,  and  if  stubborn  oa 
would  be  corrected.  It  is  a common  case  for  the  cheveners  to  become  short-sighted, 
they  could  not  see  the  clock  across  the  room.  Those  who  were  affected  in  this  way  would  he 
afraid  to  go  home  without  a guide ; others  would  complain  of  seeing  sparks  on  endearounng 
to  look  at  distant  objects.  These  changes  generally  come  on  in  three  or  four  years,  and  t ey 
remain  permanently  j never  knew  one  recover  short-sightedness.  The  general  health 
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becomes  affected,  and  they  are  weakly  in  body  ; has  known  many  go  off  in  a decline.  After  MAXVFAcrvftB  of 
working  some  years  cheveners  are  unfit  for  the  situation  of  domestic  senauta,  and  they  are  Hosieky. 
generally  objected  to  on  this  account.  In  consequence  of  the  short-sightedness  they  hare  a p 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work  in  the  manufaclories.  At  the  age  of  40  has  never  known  a die-  Diytbict. 

5 vener  of  late  earn  more  than  5,r.  a-week.  At  the  age  of  30,  even  if  the  eyes  are  good,  the  siohi  Evidence  v 
begins  to  fail,  so  that  spectacles  are  required ; and  some  children  can  never  learn  the  trade  collected  by 
without  glasses.  At  the  age  of  50,  if  the  business  has  been  followed,  not  more  than  Z.i.  can  be 
earned,  and  that  with  difficulty.  After  working  for  some  years  the  cheveners  become  to  a con-  Naisfi. 
siderable  extent  unfitted  to  discharge  the  domestic  duties. 

10  I>t:rby,  December  11. — Miss  Gee,  small  mistress.  The  work-room  is  close  and 
confined,  but  Miss  Gee  stated  she  had  engaged  a larger  and  more  fit  room. 

No.  287. — Anne  Stevenson,  12  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  a day-school  for  five  years.  Goes  now  to  a Sunday-school.  No.  -287. 
Has  worked  at  this  business,  the  embroidery  of  silk  stockings,  very  nearly  five  years.  Gene- 
15  rally  comes  at  8 a.m.  ; in  the  summer  comes  at  7.  Leaves  at  7 or  8 p.m.  Never  stops  later. 

These  are  the  common  hours  in  Derby.  Has  her  breakfast  before  she  comes.  Has  one 
hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea,  which  meals  she  has  at  home. 

Has  one  day  and  a half  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  ; one  day  at  Easter. 

Her  mother  made  an  agreement  for  her  to  come  and  work.  Is  not  hired  for  any  time. 

20  Earns  Sa'.  a-woek ; receives  her  wages,  which  she  gives  to  her  mother.  Is  paid  by  the  piece. 

Is  never  beaten,  and  has  not  seen  any  other  child  uaten  since  she  has  been  here ; Miss  Gee 
never  beats  the  children;  has  heard  of  other  mistresses  sometimes  beatino'  the  workers.  Is 
well  taken  care  of,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  treatment  she  receives.  Has  oftcu  a sick-bcad 
ache.  Is  not  tired  with  the  work,  except  she  has  the  headache.  The  girls  who  work  with 
25  her  are  mostly  quite  well. 

No. 288. — Miss  Lydia  Ward: — 

Employs  about  14  young  girls  as  cheveners  in  the  house,  and  some  at  their  homes.  Does  No.  288.. 
not  choose  to  take  any  under  10  years.  Dues  not  know  if  other  employers  take  them  earlier; 
but  thicks  in  general  they  do  not,  because  it  is  a work  that  requires  skill.  The  hours  of 
30  work  ate  from  8 a.m.  till  half-past  7.  Some  of  the  bigger  girls  may  work  at  home  in  addi- 
tion. Believes  these  are  the  common  hours.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  Thinks  it  is  not  injuriotis  to  health.  They  sit  upright  at  the  work.  Has  not 
known  a case  of  serious  illness  among  those  she  employs  for  some  years.  For  the  first  year 
or  two  they  can  earn  3v.  to  4f. ; and  afterwards  from  5#.  to  8«.  a-week. 


35 


BLEACHING. 


NO'ITINGHAM  DISTRICT. 


May  15. — Mr.  Peaeson's  Bleaching  Works,  Old  Basford,  near  Nottingham. 

These  are  large,  spacious  works. 

No.  289. — John  Cooke,  66  years  old  : — 

40  Is  book-keeper.  There  are  at  this  time  16  boys  and  10  girls  under  IS  years  of  age. 
Tliey  are  employed  in  mending  and  tacking  the  stockings  together ; also  in  legging,  winch 
consists  in  putti^  the  stockings  on  to  wooden  legs  to  get  uiem  into  shape  ; some  at  the  bnish- 
ing-machine.  Tne  hours  in  summer  are  from.  6 a.m.  till  7 p-m.  In  the  winter  from  daylight 
till  7 P.M.  Occasionally  they  work  as  late  as  nine  and  ten  ; it  is  very  seldom  later  than  tnis. 

45  One  hour  and  three-quarters  are  allowed  for  meals.  The  children  are  genera^  healthy. 
No  accidents  have  occurred.  There  are  four  Sunday-schools  in  the  village.  They  teach 
reading  and  writing ; none  teach  accounts.  The  children  who  read  best  are  taught  to  write. 

(Signed)  J.  Cooke. 

No.  290. — Joseph  Eurto?i,  12  years  old; — 

50  Can  read  the  Testament  Can’t  write.  Has  gone  to  a Sunday-school  about  three  years. 
Is  taught  to  read  ; began  writing  last  Sunday.  Does  not  know  what  '•  force  " or  " fierce  ” 
means.  Is  sometimes  asked  quealions  in  what  he  reads. 

Is  employed  sorting  the  stockings ; it  is  easy  work. 

Comes  to  work  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  7 p.m.  Sometimes  stops  till  10  or  11  p.  M.; 

53  popped  once  last  week  all  night ; had  worked  the.day  before,  and  worked  all  the  day  after 
it.  Got  tired  and  sleepy.  Has  half  an  .hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  20  minutes 
for  tea. 

Had  one  day  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  half  a day  on  Shrove  Tuesday  j one  day  and  a quar- 
ter at  Whitsuntide  and  Goose  fair. 

60  Works  for  Mr.  Pearson. 


Bleachisg. 

NemnsoBAM 

DuraiCT. 

No.  289. 


No.  290. 
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Eanis  3j.  6rf.  set  wages.  Is  paid  Jd.  an  horn*  for  overwork 
gives  him  his  wages. 

Gets  a bos  now  and  then : is  never  much  beaten. 

Tlie  work  agrees  with  his  health. 

E.D.Graiitger,  Esq. 

Note. — ^This  is  ahralthy-looking  lad,  and  well  clothed.  He  reads  sufficiently  well,  and 
is  not  dull,  but  he  appears  to  understand  little  of  what  he  reads.  The  children  generallv 
appear  healthy  and  well.  ' jg 

No.  291. — Ambrose  MitchcU,  15  years  old : — 

No.  291.  pgaj  ygpy  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school  one  year.  Before  that 

was  with  his  father,  a bleacher,  at  Li.sle,  in  Prance.  When  he  was  there  wound  ior  a twist- 
machitie;  began  at  G .\.M.  and  left;  off  at  8 r.M. ; never  stopped  later.  Had  two  hours  for 
meals.  Earned  2s.  M.  There  were  -roany  English  workmen  ; several  came  while  he  was  15 
there.  His  father  left  because  there  was  no  work.  Went  to  a French  church ; does  not 
know  whether  it  rras  a Catholic  or  Protestant  one. 

W'orks  now  at  “ brushing”  the  stockings.  This  causes  a great  deal  of  dust  and  flue;  it  is 
bad  for  the  stomach,  and  makes  him  cough;  is  much  afl'ected  by  it. 

Comes  at  G a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  7 p.ii. ; sometimes  at  S or  9,  II  or  12.  Has  one  hour  20 
and  three  quarters  for  meals. 

Earns  3j.  Grf.  set  wages.  Is  paid  Jd.  an  hour  for  overwork. 

Has  middling  health. 

his 

(Signed)  Ambrose  ^ Mitchell.  23 
mark. 


. Lives  with  his  father,  an 


his 

Joseph  t-t  Bortox.  * 
mark. 


BlsXceing. 

Nottiksham 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 


No.  292 May  iQiJi.  Mr.  John  Browi,  Old  Btisford,  hleaclier  : — 

Employs  only  a few  boys  under  18,  not  half-a-dozen.  The  hours  and  work  are  very  easy; 

10  hour's  a-clay  are  considered  the  regular  time,  but  the  boys  are  often  playing  about.  They 
are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  kept  later  thau  7 p.m.  If  the  work  was  so  great  as  to  require  it,  he  30 
would  have  additional  aid,  as  ho  never  likes  to  keep  the  children  late.  The  busness  is  gene- 
rally  regarded  as  healthy,  on  account  of  th  e chlorine  which  is  used,  and  also  because  the  people 
are  a great  deal  in  the  open  ah'.  There  is  very  Ihtle  sickness  among  the  boys;  they  are 
healthy  and  robust. 

The  irons  used  for  the  ironing  of  the  goods  are  not  heated  in  the  same  room  where  the  35 
women  work,  so  that  the  tem^renitnre  is  not  too  high. 

No  children  are  required  in  the  drying-room.  The  temperature  of  this  room  is  about  145’. 

(Signed)  J.  Brown. 


May  \5tfi. — Mr.  Fox’s  Ble.4chikg  IVorks,  Old  Biisford.  The  workpeople  seem 
to  be  contented  and  healthy.  Many  of  them  are  related,  and  two  or  three  40 
generations  have  been  employed  on  the  premises. 

No.  293. — Mr.  JoJm  Fo,r,  the  proprietor  of  these  works : — 

The  boys  are  employed  some  in  the  bleaching,  some  in  sorting,  turning,  &c.  The  girls 
in  tacking,  mending,  and  sorting.  Many  of  the  children  are  the  sons  aua  daughters  of  the 
workmen ; some  few  have  had  their  gi'antUathers  at  the  place ; they  very  seldom  change  their  45 
hands. 

The  wages  of  the  men  average  from  IGj.  to  1&.  The  women,  of  whom  about  50  are  em- 
ployed in  mending  and  ironing,  earn  about  9.s.  The  boys  earn  according  to  their  age,  from 
2j.  3d.  to  5j.  Tne  girls  average  about  5^.  to  5s.  6d. 

Reg\^tions  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  in  some  degree  interfere  50 
the  business.  They  would  probably  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  younger  hands;  this 
would  affect  the  families  01  the  workmen,  out  not  witiie.ss.  Does  not  employ  any  cliildren 
under  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  regular  houi-s  are  for  the  boys  from  7 a.m.  till  7 P-M-  Oc- 
caaionally,  from  orders  cooung  in,  they  work  later,  till  9 or  10,  not  later.  Two  houi-s  arc 
allowed  tor  meak.  55 

(Signed)  John  Fos. 


No.  294. — John  Bellaly,  11  years  old: 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  two  years  at  the  Sunday-school.  Is  taught  reaiUng  and 
writing;  formerly  accounts  were  taught.  His  father  works  here,  and  his  grandfather  did 
whilst  alive.  Works  at  uiitacking,  sorting,  &c.  Comes  at  7 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 p.m.  Com« 
sometimes  at  6 a.m.  and  stops  later  thau  ?■ 

Has  two  hours  for  meals.  Earns  2s.  3d.  Has  good  health. 

(Signed)  John  Bellaby- 
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Man  15.— Mr.  Alcock’s  Bleachtnq  Works,  BulWell,  near  Nottingham.  These  Bleacitiko. 
works  are  quite  in  the  country.  The  clhJdren  are  very  healthy  and  happy.  N(mn«HAji 

Many  of  the  workpeople  are  related  ; one  old  man  has  a great  number  of  re-  DuTBi*ctt* 

latives,  sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren.  

Evidence 

5 No.  295. — Charles  Gent : — _ c^lfcted  bj 

it- O.  ffmjng-er.Esq. 

Is  foreman  of  the  bUacinag  establishment.  There  are  at  this  time  8 boys  and  10  girls  under  

18.  The  boys  are  employed  in  untacking  the  stockings  and  turning  them;  this  is  very  lloht  No.  29$. 
trork.  The  girls  lack  or  stitch  the  stockings  together  and  also  turn  them;  it  is  easy  work. 

The  work  varies  j sometimes  they  are  slack,  and  sometimes  very  busy.  The  re<nilar  hours 
10  are  considered  to  be  from  7 a.m.  till  6 or  7 p.m.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  one 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Occasionally,  when  the  work  is  busy,  the  children 
and  young  persons  are  kept  later,  till  1 0 or  1 1 P.  M. ; it  very  rarely  happens  they  stay  later. 

In  order  to  ease  the  children  on  these  occasions  they  get  extra  assistance.  They  are  generally 
very  healthy  children ; none  of  them  work  in  the  wet  part  of  the  business. 

15  (Signed)  CHARtBS  Gest. 

No.  296.— fWary  Tilley,  14  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  wiite  a lUtle.  Has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  six  or  seven  years.  Is  em-  No.  296. 
ployed  in  tacking  the  stockings  together  and  turning  them. 

Idrgins  at  7 A.M.  Occasionally  leaves  off  in  the  atternoon.  Sometimes  conics  in  the  evening 
20  and  stays  till  nine  or  rather  later. 

Has  one  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  one  hour  for  tea.  Had  one  day  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  two  at  Whitsuntide,  and  one  at  Goose  Fair. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Allcock.  Earns  when  they  have  lull  work  5j.  ; got  last  month  19j.  6d. ; 
tins  is  the  average.  Paj-s  her  father  3s.  a-week  for  board,  and  keep  the  rest  for  clothes,  &c. 

23  Has  very  good  health.  The  work  agrees  very  well  with  her. 

(Signed)  Mart  Tu-lky. 

No.  297. — George  Richardson,  10  years  old: — 

Can  read  the  Testament.  Can't  write.  Has  been  one  year  at  the  Sunday-school;  they  are  No.  297. 
taught  to  read  and  write. 

30  Is  employed  in  untacking  and  turning  the  stockings ; it  is  easy  work. 

Comes  to  work  at  7 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  7 P.M.  Brings  his  breakfast;  has  half  an  hour  for 
it;  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Works  with  his  father.  Earns  2^.  Has  good  healtli. 

his 

33  (Signed)  Georoe  X RiCHABDsotr. 

mark. 


March  11. — Messre.  Strutt’s  Bleaching  ajid  Dying  Works,  Milford,  near 
Derbv. 


This  is  a vei'y  large  establishment,  employing  60  adults,  96  young  persons,  and  64 
40  children. 

The  work-rooms  are  spacious,  and  well  lighted  and  properly  ventilated  by  apparatus. 
There  is  a room  provided  for  the  females  to  change  their  dress  and  shoes  ; and,  in 
order  to  promote  cleanliness,  it  is  a rule  of  the  establishment  that  tbe  females 
^ear  pinafores.  There  is  also  a large  room  fitted  up  with  tables  and  seats,  a 
4a  fireplace  and  oven  on  each  side,  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  go  home  to 
their  meals. 

The  whole  of  the  aiTangements  and  management  of  these  works  is  very  creditable 
and  satisfactory. 

No.  298. — John  Strutt,  Esq.,  a partner  in  the  firm  : — 

The  prevention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  would  not.  interfere  with  their  business. 
The  restriction  of  the  labour  of  children  beween  9 and  13  years  to  eight  hours  a-tlay  would, 
m consequence  of  tiieir  work  requiring  a great  number  of  such  children,  seriously  interfere  wi^ 
the  business.  The  processes  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  differ  from  ordinary  manufactures  in 
being  entirely  of  a chemical  nature,  and  therefore  any  interruption  to  the  process  when  once 
*®t)ld  entirely  prevent  its  completion. 

There  is  at  this  time  in  this  neighbourhood  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a sufficient  number 
of  children,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  manufacturing  labour  for  adult^ 


children. 

The  limitation  to  12  hours  a-day  for  those  between  13  and  16  years  of  age  would  be  an 
inconvenience,  but  not  a serious  obstacle  to  the  trade. 

(Signed) 

No.  299 — Robert  Allen 

5 consist  of — 


John  Strutt. 


Is  foreman  or  overlooker  of  the  bleaching  department : the  processes  c 
1-  Boiling  in  an  alkali  (soda). 
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2.  It  is  then  put  ia  the  fulUng-miU  in  clean  warm  water. 

3.  If  a cotton,  it  is  then  put  into  a chemical  preparation,  in  order  to  be  bleached. 

4.  It  is  then  put  into  a solution  of  vitriol. 

5.  It  is  again  put  into  the  fuUine*mill. 

6.  It  is  then  cleansed  in  soap  and  water.  5 

7.  It  is  next  straightened  and  shaken. 

8.  It  is  dried ; and  is  then  ready 

9.  To  be  packed  up. 

In  these  processes  the  yam  has  often  to  be  wrung  outand  passed  between  the  rollers:  iathis 
the  children  assist.  Formerly  the  yarn  was  wrung  out  in  machines  worked  by  strong  tnen : at  lo 
present  it  is  done  by  machinery  propelled  by  power,  so  l hat  children  are  sufficient  to  put  in  and 
receive  the  hanks  from  between  the  rollers.  In  the  former  plan  the  work  was  not  so  well 
done,  and  the  men  did  not  like  it,  because  it  was  such  hard  labour;  and  although  the  wages 
were  high,  from  I7s.  to  2ls.,  they  were  dissatisfied  and  troublesome.  In  the  bleaching-rooms 
there  is  a great  deal  of  steam  or  vapour;  but  he  does  not  find  that  the  children  suffer  from  it,  15 
The  children  employed  in  the  whole  bleaching  department  are  more  healthy  than  those  who 
work  in  other  manumctorie.s.  They  are  not  more  subject  to  cold  than  other  children. 

(Signed)  Robert 

No.  300. — Thomas  Woolley : — 

No.  300.  Is  overlooker  of  one  of  the  rooms  where  the  cotton  yarn  is  finished  after  it  has  been  bleached,  20 

The  principal  part  performed  by  the  children  is  the  straightening  and  shaking  the  yarn,  which 
is  in  hanks.  The  hanks  are  jerked  suddenly  and  repeatedly,  by  which  they  are  straightened. 
Formerly  this  work  was  done  by  grown  strong  men,  the  hanks  being  larger,  but  it  was  found 
to  disagree  with  thar  health,  in  consequence  of  the  jerking  motion  shaking  or  jarring  the 
body : many  had  serious  indigestion,  &c.,  so  that  they  were  recommended  by  their  medical 
attendants  to  change  their  occupadon.  Was  himself  employed  at  this  straightening  and 
shaking  for  5 years,  and  found  Ins  health  seriously  affected  by  the  work.  It  is  found  that  the 
same  work  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  health  or  constitution  of  the  children : they  are 
quite  well  and  healthy.  Has  never  beard  any  complaint  of  their  stomach  suffering,  or  of  their 
being  otherwise  ill  from  the  employment.  In  this  branch  they  generally  begin  at  9 years,  and  30 
they  go  to  other  departments  about  14. 

The  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed.  They  go  to  the  two  former  meals,  and  there  is  a 

aer  room  for  them  to  have  their  tea.  These  are,  with  some  exceptions,  the  regular  hours 
e wliole  bleacliing  and  dyeing  departments.  35 

(Signed)  Thomas  Woollet. 


Blsachiho. 

Derby 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
. R.D.  Grainger, Esq. 

No.  299. 


No.  301. 


No.  302. 


No.  Elizabeth  Butier,  14  years  old  ■. — 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school. 

Has  been  between  4 and  5 years.  Comes  at  6 A-u.  and  leaves  at  7 p.h.  ; sometimes  stops 
till  8 P.M. ; never  stops  later  than  this.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  ^ 
a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea : goes  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  has  tea  in  a room  down 
stairs. 

Has  1 day  at  Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  1 day  at  the  fair,  2 days  at  the  wakes,  and 
1 day  at  Whitsuntide, 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Strutt’s  foreman.  Earns  4j.  6d.  a-week : is  paid  on  Friday. 

Gives  her  wages  to  her  mother. 

Is  never  beaten. 

Has  good  health ; the  work  agrees  with  her. 

(Signed)  Bdti.er  Elizabeth. 


No.  302. — Ann  Attooed,  12  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write  a little. 

Has  been  in  the  straightening-room  3 years  and  a half. 

Earns  4v.  fid. 

The  work  agrees  with  her.  Has  good  health.  Her  legs  do  not  ache  at  night.  Has  good 
appetite.  Is  never  sick. 


her 

(Signed)  Aun  ><{  Atwood. 

mark- 


50 


55 


No.  303. — Saradt  Sellers,  26  years  old: — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Was  formerly  employed  in  straightening  for  10  years,  and  is 
occasionally  so  employed  at  this  time.  The  work  a^eed  with  her  health ; was  quite  well. 
Had  never  any  swelling  of  the  feet  or  legs.  Has  never  heard  any  complaints  of  th® 
agreeing  with  the  girls. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Sellers. 

No.  304  — John  Wood,  12  years  old ; — 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school.  Has  worked  3 years  in  the  bleaching-ro®®‘ 
Comes  to  work  at  5 a.m.  and  leaves  at  6 p.m.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  tot 
dinner,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  the  two  former  at  home.  There  is  a room 
where  he  has  tea. 
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Has  1 (lay  at  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  1 day  at  the  fair,  2 at  the  wakes,  and  1 at  Blsacbiico. 
Whitsuntide.  

Is  paid  by  Messrs.  Strutt  Earns  3j.  6d.  Is  paid  on  Friday.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  I>aa8T 
father,  and  has  now  and  then  a penny  for  himself.  ° Distbict. 

5 Is  never  beaten.  . ^ , , , , Evidence 

The  work  agrees  with  his  health.  Js  not  subject  to  colds;  wears  wooden  shoes,  and  his  collectedly 
feet  therefore  are  never  wet  R.D.ffrain^er.Esq. 

(Signed)  John  Woon.  . 

No,  ^05.— Alexander  Kerton,  12  years  old : — 

10  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school. 

Is  in  the  bleacbing-room. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 P.M.  These  are  the  regular  hours : never  comes  earlier, 
or  stays  later. 

Earns  3s.  lOd. 

Has  good  health.  Is  not  subject  to  colds.  The  work  agrees  with  him.  Is  not  much  tired 
night. 


15 


(Signed) 


his 

Alexander  X Kerton. 
mark 


(Signed) 


his 

Enoch  Stone. 
mark. 


No.  303. 


20  No.  306. — Samu«/ 22  years  old : — 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  worked  about  8 years  in  the  bleaehinff-roora.  The  work  agrees  with  his  health. 
Does  not  think  that  the  men  and  boys  catch  cola  when  they  are  used  to  the  work.  Thinks  it 
is  a healthy  employment. 

^ (Signed)  Samuel  Green. 

Dyoitig  Department. 

No.  307. — Edward  Brooks,  41  years  old  : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little. 

Has  been  at  work  in  the  dye-house  10  years;  before  that  was  in  the  bleaching-house,  and 
30  was  a labourer  1 year. 

Has  good  health,  except  he  is  rather  troubled  with  a cough.  Thinks  the  dveing  is  ahealthy 
employment.  Tiiere  Is  very  little  sickness  among  the  boys  or  workmen.  Finds  the  occupa- 
tion as  healthy  as  bleaching. 

(Signed)  E-  Brooks. 

35  No.  308. — Samuel  Sadler,  11  yetirs  old : — 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-school. 

Has  been  in  the  dye-house  nearly  3 years. 

Conies  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 P-M.  ; sometimes  stops  an  hour  later.  Has  lialf  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea. 

40  Earns  3j.  6d. 

Has  good  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  him.  Is  sometimes  rather  tired. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Sadler. 

No.  309. — Enoch  Stone,  13  years  old: — . 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  to  the  Sunday-scliool. 

45  Has  been  1 year  in  the  dyeing-house.  Formerly  worked  half  a year  in  the  cotton-mill  j 
and  before  that  at  the  stockinv-^me,  The  dye-house  agrees  b«t  with  bis  health. 

Bams  3.r.  3d.  Is  paid  on  Friday. 

The  work  agrees  with  him:  has  good  health. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 


NOTTINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

May  14tb.— No.  310 — Mr.  Henson:—  School ot Desion. 

55  Is  a manufacturer  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  comprising  gloves,  stockings,  &c.  An  opinion 

has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  trade  that  they  suffer  very  much  from  a want  of  taste  in  Disteict. 

various  articles  in  great  (Kmsumptiou.  A very  large  number  of  mechanics  are  employed  in  

the  several  branches  of  the  &ncy  trade ; and  their  interests  suffer  materially  by  the  superior  No.  310. 
attraction  of  French  goods,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  market  Merchants  engaged  in  the 
American  trade  have  often  staled  to  witness  that  the  Piench  embroidered  gloves  are  preferred 
to  the  English  in  the  American  market.  If  they  could  equal  the  French  in  the  ornamental 
part,  they  would  secure  a preference,  because  the  Englisli  manufecture  is  superior. 

At  present  the  manufacturers  often,  when  in  Xxindon,  select  the  best  patterns  from  among 
the  French  articles,  and  then  have  them  copied.  Latterly  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
55  procuring  original  designs.  If  there  are  any  young  men  in  the  establishment  who  have  a 
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taste  for  drawing,  they  occasionally  make  desi^s  for  the  embroidery.  Is  convinced  th^  they 
will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  French,  until  a school  of  design  is  established  where 
the  subject  is  expressly  cultivated : this  is  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  among  the 
manufacturers.  They  would  be  most  willing  to  assist  in  promoting  such  an  instituiion  • but 
unless  some  aid  were  afforded  by  the  government,  does  not  think,  from  the  e-xperience  of  the 
„ ^ ^ past,  that  the  school  could  be  efficiently  and  permanently  carried  on.  ® 

(Signed)  Joh»Heh,o.v. 

No  311. — February  25th,  1841. — Archdeacon  Wilkins: — 

Na  31 1.  The  day-schools  in  this  town  and  vicinity,  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  are  as 

follows : — 

1.  Boys’  National  School  for  the  whole  town. — The  average  number  in  attendance  is  220. 

2.  St,  Mary’s  Girls’  National  School. — The  average  number  in  attendance  is  150. 

3-  Tlie  Blue-coat  Charity  Schools. — The  boys  amount  to  60,  and  the  girls  to  20.  Id  this 
school  the  children  are  clothed,  but  not  boarded. 

4.  The  Grammar  School. — There  are  2 schools,  classical  and  English,  distinct  from  each  15 
other.  In  the  latter  there  are  many  sons  of  freemen  and  tradesmen. 

5.  St.  Nicholas,  80  girls. 

6.  Rutland-street  Day-school  of  Industry  for  girls. — At  present  160. 

7.  Xanton  Infant  School. — At  present  150. 

8.  Snenton  National  School.— 76  boys  and  70  girls. 

9.  Old  and  New  Radfoi-d.— A new  school  just  built:  it  will  contain  150  boys  and  150 
girls.  There  have  been  applicarions  for  the  admission  of  600  children. 

10.  Carrii^on  Day-school. — 76  boys : this  is  a hamlet  of  Basford,  but  adjoining  the  town. 

11.  West  Bridgeford. — 11  boys,  7 girls. 

12.  Wilford.— Boys  30,  girls  27.  25 

The  Sunday-schools  of  the  establishment  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  St.  Mary’s  Girls’  National  School. — ^The  average  number  is  740.  The  education  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  superintendence  of  40  ladies,  who  devote  their  constant 
attention  to  this  object — (See  Report,  August  1,  1840.) 

2.  National  School. — In  this  school  there  are  35  boys,  who  attend  on  the  Sunday  only.  30 

3.  St  Paul’s. — Boys  197,  girls  264.  Ages  of  children  from  5 to  1 7- 

4.  St.  Nicholas. — Boys  2K),  girls  90. 

5.  St.  Peter’s — Boys  150,  girls  230.  This  school  is  open  on  a Monday  evening : the  num- 
ber in  attendance  is,  boys  25,  girls  24.  Are  taught  writing  and  accounts. 

6.  St.  James. — Boys  430,  girls  397 . 35 

7.  Lenton. — Boys  and  girls  240  in  equal  numbers. 

8.  Snenton.— Boys  and  girls,  427  ; girls  form  tlie  majority. 

9.  Basford,  3 miles  from  town. — Boys  50,  girb  60. 

10.  Wilford. — Total  scholars  69. 

11.  West  Radford. — Total  57.  ‘ 40 


NOTTmOSAU 

District. 


Evidence 
collected  by 


If  any  legislative  enactment  should  be  passed  to  restrict  the  labour  of  children  and  young 
persons,  it  will  become  a point  of  the  highest  importance  to  consider  how  this  large  number  is 
to  be  educated.  His  own  experience  leads  him  to  think  that  voluntary  contributions  would  be 
quite  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  considering  that  they  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  present 
limited  demand.  At  this  time  the  efficiency  of  the  national  schools  is  much  restricted  by  the  45 
want  of  funds.  If  adequate  means  were  furnished  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing 
evening  instruction.  Considering  that,  if  the  hours  were  restricted  for  those  above  13,  a large 
part  of  the  day  would  still  be  occupied,  the  only  time  for  affording  them  instruction  would  be 
in  the  evening.  Thinks  that,  in  tliese  evening-schools,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  should 
be  taught;  scientific  and  general  knowledge  should  not  be  neglected  j but  everything  should  50 
be  made  subordinate  to  religious  and  mor^  cultivation. 

Attaches  great  importance  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  in  which  boys  receive 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  &c.,  connected  with  the  various  manufocturing 
processes,  and  mrls  the  making  and  cutting  out  articles  of  dress  for  domestic  wear.  In  St. 
Mary  5 girls’  simool  such  a plan  has  been  introduced  by  witness,  and  with  great  success.  55 

There  are  in  this  town  many  dame-schools,  which  are  quite  inefficient  as  establishments  for 
^ucation.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  few  of  the  mistresses  might  be  found  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  undertake  the  management  of  infant-schools  on  a larger  scale,  and  under  better 
regulations.  Considering  that  at  present  there  are  very  few  infant-schools  in  the  town,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  select  a few  of  the  above  persons,  and,  requiring  from  them  a com-  60 
pliance  with  the  necessary  regulations,  to  afford  them  the  support  of  the  clergy  and 
interested  in  education.  If  a good  room,  well  warmed  in  the  winter,  and  otherwise  provided, 
were  furnished,  it  is  probable  tho  poor  would,  by  preference,  send  their  little  children  to  such 
a superior  establishment,  paying  the  sum  at  present  demanded  at  the  dame-schools. 

(Signed)  Gkoboe  Wilkins,  oi 


D. 

Extract  from  the  “ Report”  read  at  a meeting  to  promote  National  Education, 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. — September,  1840. 

“ As  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  it  may  be  stated,  that,  with  respect  to  those  receiving 
educaUon  from  schools,  whether  in  those  of  the  Church  or  the  Dissenters,  estimating  the  chil- 
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(Iren  a-s  one-third  of  tie  eatire  population,  the  number  so  wlucated  forms  only  one-third  of 
such  population — that  is,  only  3’2,000  are  receiving  instruction  out  of  75,000,  and  of  these 
22,000,  or  ttco-lhirds,  are  in  Church-schools  : so  that  there  is  a deRciency  of  43,000  children 
of  this  county,  under  the  age  of  1 3,  who  are  receiving  no  education  whatever. 

5 « In  the  deanery  of  Nottingham  only  every  fourth  child  is  educated. 

•'  In  the  deanery  of  Bingham  one  out  of  two  or  three  only  is  educated. 

" In  the  deanery  of  Newark  only  every  third  child. 

'«  In  the  deanery  of  Retford,  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  two  children  in  three  receive 
instruction. 

10  “ With  respect  to  this  great  and  over-populated  town,  the  number  of  children  receiving  in- 

struction through  Church  schools  is  only  as  one  ticenty-fifth  pan  of  the  entire  population, 
while  of  those  receiving  it  from  the  Dissenters  is  as  one-eig/ilh;  but  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  (estimating  that  number  on  the  principle  and  upon  the 
scale  which  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  elaborate  estimates  made  recently  at  Leeds)  is 
15  16,000,  while  the  number  of  those  from  nine  to  13  years  of  age  is  4000.  If  then  of  these 
50,000  the  Clinrch  educates  but  2000,  and  tlia  Dissenters  6000,  that  is  eight  out  of  twenty, 
or  two  out  of  five,  there  still  remains  a defieiency  of  8000,  who  are  left  altogether  iu  a state  of 
deplorable  ignorance,  and  a deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  16,000.  But  the  defi- 
ciency is  even  greater  than  this,  for  the  children  who  are  received  into  either  Church  or  Dis- 
20  seating  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  nine  years  of  age,  the  legislature  havine*  fixed 
upon  that  peiiod  as  the  minimum  at  which  children  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  factories,  so 
that  the  deficiency  of  general  education  must  be  increased  by  4000  of  those  between  nine  and 
13  years  of  age,  leaving  12,000  who  live  without  God  in  the  world!  And  observation, 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  many  years,  leads  to  the  belief  of  this  melancholy  trtuh ; for, 

25  beyond  all  doubt,  in  this  great  and  important  town,  one-third  at  least  of  the  entire  population 
are  not  only  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  but  ignorant  of  religion  in  any  form — frequenters 
of  no  place  of  private  or  public  worship,  but  in  a state  of  heathenism  the  most  awful  and  de- 
plorable ^ so  that,  in  fact,  while  members  of  the  Church  and  others  are  strenuously  endea- 
vouring to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  are  raising  large 
30  sums  from  public  and  private  benevolence  to  acconiplish  that  godly  work,  they  are  overlooking 
the  still  more  paramount  duty  of  first  endeavouring  to  convert  their  ignorant,  lost,  and  heathen 
brethren  at  home." 

May  17,  The  following  evidence  was  given  at  a meeting  of  several  Superintend- 
ents of  Sunday-scliools  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  embodies  the 
35  results  of  tlieir  experience  : — 

No.  312.  Mr.  John  Cooke : — 

Has  paid  for  several  years  close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Sunday-schools  connected  I^o.  312. 
with  the  congregations  of  Evangelical  Dissenters,  comprising  the  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists.  Witness  handed  in  the  statement  marked  E,  which  is  “the  30th  Report  of 
40  the  Nottinghnm  Sunday-school  Union, ’’  comprising  with  a few  exceptions  all  the  schools  of 
the  town,  and  many  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  villnges  and  towns. 

The  educational  business  of  these  schools  is  carried  on  by  voluntary  teachers  selected  from 
the  members  of  the  congregations  who  have  communicated,  and  occasionally  from  young 
persons  who  have  not  yet  communicated.  The  selection  is  made  principally  on  the  grounds 
45  of  moral  and  religious  qualification,  rather  than  on  any  particular  fitness  as  teachers.  The 
superintendent  of  each  school  recommends  those  who  appear  fitted  to  the  office  to  the  general 
body  of  teachers,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a stated  period,  tne  party  appears  desirable,  he  or  she 
is  ^pointed  by  the  teachers. 

The  subjects  taught  are  religious,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  teachers  generally  to  exercise 
50  the  minds  of  the  scholars  by  questioning  the  children  on  what  they  have  read. 

In  some  few  of  the  schools  writing  and  ciphering  are  taught  on  the  Lord’s  day ; in  the 
others  there  is  almost  invariabiy  an  evening  meeting  once  in  the  week  for  instruction  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  to  which  the  children  are  admitted  by  tickets  from  the  Sunday-schools, 
as  a reward  for  good  conduct.  There  is  a general  wish  among  the  children  to  avail  ihem- 
55  selves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  information. 

Although  Sunday-schools  are  most  useful  in  affording  a certain  degree  of  knowledge,  in 
cases  where  otherwise  no  mental  and  religious  instruction  could  be  obtained,  yethis  experience 
convinces  him  that  they  are  most  ineffective  as  a general  system  of  education.  The  teachers 
are  often  unfitted  by  previous  kriowledge  for  the  office  of  instructors,  and  in  some  instances 
60  the  attendance  is  irregular,  and  consequently  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  impaired.  But 
to  this  there  are  many  creditable  exceptions. 

With  respect  to  the  children,  they  are  often  prevented  attending  by  the  want  of  clothes; 
some  by  various  domestic  duties.  These  causes  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  most 
tute  .part  of  the  population,  many  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  a state  of  Hea- 
65  thenism.  Many  of  tiie  children,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  they  obtain  wa^s 
cientto  maintain  themselves,  and  to  become  independent  of  their  parents,  quit  the  Sunday- 
schools,  and  fall  into  vicious  habits.  j 

Since  the  introduction  of  lending  libraries,  a great  improvement  has  been  obMrved  m the 
intellectual  taste  of  the  children  and  young  persons  attached  to  the  schools.  Ibese  books 
70  are  of  a general  character : on  history,  natural  history,  travels,  biography,  moral  treatises,  &c. 

It  is  quite  certain  that.  If  the  children  of  the  manufacturing  population  are  to  receive  a 
really  useful  and  religious  education,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  at  so  early  an  age  as 
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at  present  to  labour ; that  the  intellectual  education  should  be  carried  on  during  each  day  of 
the  week;  and  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 

The  generality  of  the  school-rooms,  many  of  which  are  large  and  spacious,  are  not  used 
during  the  week;  and  might,  provided  funds  were  aObrded,  be  advantageously  applied  to 
daily  instruction. 

(Signed)  John  Cooke. 

E. 

Extract  from  a Tabular  View  of  the  Schools  in  the  Union. 


Those  marked  thus  (•)  sent  no  Reports  this  year.  The  numbers  inserted  are  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  preceding  year. 


No. 

FUee. 

DeBomiaBtion. 

Chil 

ten. 

Teachers. 

•2^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female- 

1 

Broad-street  . 

General  Baptist 

141 

162 

14 

IS 

2 

* » • • 

Weslevan  Methodist 

500 

57 

3 

Canaao-street  . 

Primitive  Methodist 

184 

190 

15 

18 

4 

» » • • 

Adult  ..... 

60 

200 

10 

7 

b 

Castle-gate  . 

Independent  ... 

83 

144 

IS 

33 

224 

6 

Cross-lane  . . 

Primitive  Methodist  • 

75 

70 

4 

3 

No. 

7 

1*  • • 

Adult 

30 

4 

8 

Duke’s-place . . 

General  Baptist.  . . 

223 

242 

34 

25 

305 

» 

East-street 

Meth.  New  Connexion  . 

155 

198 

25 

46 

Yes. 

10 

Friar-lane 

Independent  . . 

105 

105 

15 

15 

150 

11 

Geoi^(e-street . 

Particular  Baptist  . . 

126 

200 

20 

34 

370 

12 

Halifax-place 

Wesleyan  Meth.  (Boys) 

275 

44 

248 

13 

, , . , 

Wesleyan  Meth.  (Girls) 

234 

6 

30 

409 

14 

Hockley  . . . 

Primitive  Methodist 

91 

50 

8 

8 

No. 

15 

Independeat-hill . 

Particular  Baptist  . 

84 

.96 

28 

22 

140 

16 

James-street  . . 

Independent  . . 

96 

90 

IS 

17 

246 

17 

Keiil-street  . 

Wesleyan  Association  . 

21 

36 

4 

1 

70 

18 

Leen-<ide 

Female  Adult  School  . 

96 

6 

4 

220 

Id 

Mansfteld-road  . 

Meth.  NewConncxiou  . 

89 

10 

12 

80 

20 

, 

Workhouse  .... 

90 

60 

7 

7 

21 

Park-street  . . 

Scotch  Baptist  . . . 

45 

36 

8 

6 

110 

22 

Su  Aiin’s-Blreet  . 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

141 

22 

268 

23 

Fletcher  Gale 

50 

24 

Carrington  . . 

, , 

84 

92 

14 

14 

114 

25 

Leoton  (New)  , 

New  Methodist 

60 

80 

10 

6 

115 

26 

Wedeyan  Methodist 

67 

9L 

16 

11 

Yes. 

27 

>j  • 

Particular  Baptist  . 

60 

50 

10 

9 

76 

28 

Papplewick  . 

New  Methodist . . 

23 

16 

3 

3 

29 

Radford  (Old)  . 

•Wesleyan  Methodist 

53 

77 

16 

16 

106 

30 

»> 

Primitive  Methodist 

45 

49 

8 

9 

1S3 

31 

>1 

General  Baptist 

45 

40 

4 

5 

32 

Radford  (New)  . 

Factory  School,  Ind.  . 

61 

78 

5 

7 

110 

33 

•Wesleyan  Metliodist 

120 

160 

22 

22 

186 

34 

,, 

New  Methodist . . 

93 

137 

18 

22 

229 

35 

,,  Denman-slreet . 

•Independent  . . 

50 

40 

6 

9 

222 

.36 

, , Bloomsgrove 

•Independent 

64 

52 

6 

4 

150 

87 

, , North-street 

•Primitive  Methodist 

57 

35 

5 

2 

40 

88 

Snenton  (New)  . 

•Wesleyan  Methodist 

77 

89  . 

14 

14 

168 

39 

, , Elemeut . 

General  Baptist 

29 

25 

5 

5 

Yes. 

10 


15 


SO 


S5 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


To  the  above  are  to  be  added  an  Adult  school  esiablished  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  an  Adult  female  school 
meeting  in  Canal -street. 

About  100  attend  the  Town  Mission.  The  Catholic  and  Unitarian  schools  are  not  included  in  the 
above  Return. 


Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  re-peruse  the  following  Extiact  from  the  Address  of 
the  Committee  respecting  the  establishment  of  Adult  Schools: — 

“ Whilst,  however,  fully  conscious  of,  and  duly  appreciating,  the  advantages  of  Sunday-schools,  the  60 
te.sljmony  of  their  warmest  friends  and  supporters  proves  that,  compared  with  their  capabilities,  there 
is  considerable  failure  ; and  that  such  is  justly  attributable  to — the  absence  of  means  of  t/wtruction 
appropriate  for,  and  adapted  to,  the  peculiar  condition  and  circumslanees  of  our  .sejijor  scholars,— 
our  adult  population. 

“It  is  attested  thnt  generally  about  the  age  of  fourteen  our  scholars  ceuse  to  frequent  the  scene  of  <55 
their  early  instruction  and  Impressions ; and  that  ultimately  they  are  recognised  as  the  votaries  of  a 
course  of  conduct  far  from  harmonious  with  the  counsels  of  the  Sunday-whool.  Now,  why  is  this? 
Why  do  tliose  so  helpless,  so  much  in  need  of  our  care,  remove  themselves  beyond  iu  sphere  before 
they  have  been  permanently  benefited  by  it?  Why  arc  the  teachers’ hopes  so  often  blasted,  the  result 
of  their  laborious  exertions  so  small?  Evidently,  because  the  parlies  in  question  have  advanced  70 
beyond  the  common  routine  of  school  insfmclion;  the  means  at  work  are  not  adapted  to  the  more 
expanded  faculties  of  that  period  of  life, — and  because  the  sympathies  of  their  nature  are  not  in 
common  with  those  of  the  scholars  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,— they  are  averse  to  be  classified 
among,  and  to  associa'e  with,  those  so  much  their  juniors, — their  inferiors.  Thus  in  the  one  case  there 
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is  the  abt^eoce  of  motives  (o  sllure  them  to  continuance ; in  llie  other  a most  adverse  influence  opente.s 
upon  them.  Need  we  wonder  (hen  that  they  leave,  and  that,  leavitis:  helore  the  impressions  received 
have  become  » strongly  condrined  as  to  form  the  habit  of  well  doing,  they  should  be  diverted  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  and  enter  upon  a ruinous  career?  We  appeal  to  your  own  experience  if  such 
3 is  not  tlie  case  and  such  the  results  ? 

“If,  however,  the  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  no  circumManees  of  so  coueciea  ov 
deplorable  a nature  would  manifest  themselves  were  adult  schools  established,  and  did  there  prevail  in  no  Grainger  Esq. 
them  a course  of  instruction  and  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  mstiircr  ^ 

life.  No  1 instead  of  witnessing  (he  degradation  of  our  Rcnior  scholars,  we  should  behold  their  eleva- 
lion  to  a corresponding  sphere,  and,  continuing  here  until  the  Christian  character  was  formed,  they 
would  then  be  prepar^  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  in  perfect  security;  then  would  one 
churches  increase,  complaints  of  a lack  of  well-qualified  teachers  be  removed,— .and  here,  too,  woidd 
be  the  place  of  refuge,  the  fit  scene  in  which  our  young  men  and  women  would  reirieve  the  less 
favourable  circumstances  of  their  earlier  conditioo.  Thus  the  good  accruing  from  Sunday-schools 
would  be  multiplied  to  an  incalculable  extent, 

‘‘If  these,  our  expectations,  appear  to  be  of  no  common  character,  we  beg  of  you  to  test  their  validity 
by  personal  inquiry  at  the  schools  of  this  nature  already  established  in  our  town.” 

No.  313. — May  18 — Rev.  Robert  iV,  Almond: — 

Is  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  The  early  age  at  which  children  go  to  tvork  in  the  various  xnanu- 
20  factories,  &c.,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  become  indej^endent  of  their  parents,  leads  to 
great  moral  evil.  Is  ofopimon  that,  of  all  the  Injurious  results  connected  with  the  manufactur- 
ing system  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  early  free^m  from  parental  control  is  the  greatest. 

The  efficiency  of  education  on  the  week-day's  is  greatly  iuterfored  with  in  consequence  of  tlio 
early  age  at  wliich  the  children,  especaally  the  girls,  are  withdrawn.  In  his  pariah,  bi'siJes  the 
23  Sunday-school,  there  is  an  evemng-sdiool  on  Monday,  from  seven  dll  nine,  wlieu  writing  and 
accounts  are  taught. 

It  would  be  a great  public  good  if  children  were  not  allowed  to  go  so  soon  to  mauufucturing 
labour,  and  if  more  time  were  allowed  for  healthful  recreation  and  iiiteUeciuHl  and  mond 
culture. 

30  (Signed)  R.  W.  Almokd. 

No.  314. — May  13. — Mr.  iiamiiel  Fao:: — 

Has  for  40  years  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
this  town.  Has  visited  the  day-school  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Society,  and  has  found  that 
the  children,  especially  the  girls,  are  withdrawn  at  a very  early  age  in  order  to  go  to  some 
33  kind  of  manufacturing  labour.  From  this  cause  the  girls’  ^y-sehoof  is  in  fact  little  else  than 
an  infant-school.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  retaining  monifors:  these  are  removed  at 
an  early  age  by  their  parents,  when  they  can  earn  Ij.  6d.  or  ’2s.  a-week.  In  all  the  day- 
schools  witness  is  acquainted  with  the  scholars  remain  a very  short  time,  on  an  average  not 
more  than  12  months,  both  boys  and  girls,  The  day-schools  are  very  insufficiently  supported 
40  by  contributions,  and  tlierefore  are  cramped  in  their  exertions : the  two  British  aud  Foreign 
Bo)’s'  Schools  are  in  debt. 

The  funds  do  not  allow  of  proper  salaries  being  paid  to  the  masters.  In  the  Barker- Gate 
Boys’  School  the  two  masters  receive  each  20^.,  and  what  is  derived  from  the  children's  pence, 
amounting  for  each  to  about  20/.  in  addition.  They  thus  receive  something  less  than  40/.,  a 
43  sum  quite  insufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  qualified  individuals. 

Ihe  number  of  Dissenting  Sunday-schools  is  very  considerable,  and  these  afford  instruction  to 
alarge  number  of  scholars,  equal  to  the  exisdng  demand:  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  if  the 
instruction  communicated  were  of  a iiiglier  quality,  more  children  would  apply  for  admission. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  prevented  attending  by  the  want  of  decent  clotliing.  This  cause 
50  deprives  those  of  religious  and  intellectual  education  who,  from  their  destitute  condition,  stand 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  Sabbath-schools  in  general  aiFord  a most  imperfect  education:  many 
of  the  children  never  take  any  pleasure  in  what  they  read ; and  Uie  filile  they  have  acquirwl, 
with  difficulty  and  distaste,  they  frequently  speedily  lose.  At  an  early  age,  12  for  instance, 
the  boys  almost  abandon  the  schools,  and  fall  into  vicious  and  immoral  habits.  Having  esta- 
55  blished  and  maintained  a female  adult  school,  at  which  a great  number  of  Sabbath-school 
teachers  attend,  has  extensive  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  qualifications;  and  from  this 
experience  he  is  convinced  that,  although  many  of  the  teachers  are  well  disposed,  they  are 
quite  incompetent  to  tlie  important  office  of  educator.  There  is  often  great  irregularity  iu  the 
attendance  of  the  teachers:  but  to  both  these  statements  there  are  many  honourable  excep- 
60  tions. 

If  by  any  iegisladve  restriction  children  are  prevented  labouring  till  the  age  of  nine,  and 
their  labour  be  afterwards  limited,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  cjhcient  education  should  be 
provided  for  the  whole  manufacturing  populadon:  the  two  things  must  go  hand  in  h^d 
together.  Although  he  would  prefer  that  the  means  of  providing  tliia  edueatiw  should  spring 
fiS  from  the  free  will  of  tlie  parents,  combined  with  the  voluntary  aid  of  individuals,  yet  he 
doubts  if  there  be  a sufficient  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  iii.structioa  to  secure  that  desirable 

(Signed)  Samdkl  Fox. 

No.  315. — Statement  of  the  Rev.  B.  Carpenter  in  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: — 

NottinghaTn,  Marek  20,  1841. 

Ist.  “Is  there  much  immorality  prevailing  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  ? I f this  ques- 
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Schools.  tioo  refers  merely  to  ouv  schools  I should  be  inclined  to  give  a favourable  aaswer  in  the  ne 
Nottij^ham  ^ observation  extends ; and  this  would  be  corroborated  I know  by  the  testimo 

Disiafc^***  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  both  schools.  If  it  has,  on  tlie  contrary,  a more  ffener^ 

reference,  I should  feel  a painful  hesitation  in  replying.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  a gieat  deal  of 

Evidence  iminoralily  does  prevail  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns  among  the  young  of  both  sexes 
ejected  by  2nd.  " If  so,  does  it  begin  at  a very  early  age?” — I should  fear  so,  in  one  form  or  another-  * 
■U.  tattget,  early  tliieving  and  other  vices  leading  the  way  to  early  profligacy. 

No.  315.  3rd.  “To  what  circumstances  is  this  immorality  principally  to  be  attributed?”--Xhis  is  a 

very  largo  and  important  question.  Those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
our  poor  must  be  aware  that  many  sad  causes  of  evil  are  at  work  amongst  them.  The  lirst  and  10 
greatest  of  all  is  the  grievous  want  of  education.  The  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  majority 
of  daily  and  Sunday-schools  is  very  meagre  and  insuflicient : it  is  however  useful  as  far  as  it 
goe.s  ; and  the  amount  of  good  produced  by  Sunday-schools  especially,  in  tlxe  rising  race,  is,  1 
believe,  beyond  all  calculation.  But  after  all  tlic  efforts  made  to  extend  tlieir  benefits,  there 
are  still  hundreds  and  thmisanebi  of  children  who  receive  no  instruction  whatever,  and  who  15 
grow  up  in  the  midst  of  all  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice.  Parents,  instead  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  their  education,  arc  often  found  to  bo  careless  and  iucUfferent  about  it,  and  even  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  ^vay  of  their  obtaining  it  2nd.  The  factory  system  in  many  cases  acts 
prejudicially  on  youthful  morals.  The  frequentwant  of  proper  superintendence  in'that  respect 
on  the  part  of  masters  and  employers,  where  such  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected  together  20 
under  one  roof,  the  absence  of  proper  restraints,  the  facility  of  intercourse,  the  lateness  of  the 
hours,  and  many  other  obvious  evils,  all  combine  to  produce,  I am  persuaded,  very  injurious 
effects  on  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  young  men  and  women  that  are  exposed  to  them  • 
making  the  one  coarse  and  rude  in  their  habits  and  manners,  and  the  other  hold  and  wanton. 

In  Nottingham  some  of  the  same  evnls  are  produced  by  the  numbers  that  are  crowded  together  25 
at  their  own  homes;  and  by  the  miserable  habitations  in  which  they  live,  in  narrow  close 
yards,  without  any  proper  accommodations  of  decency  and  propriety,  either  in-doors  or  out, 
for  men  and  women  to  live  together.  These  are  but  a very  rew  of  the  evils  that  might  be 
named,  and  which  produce  most  demoralizing  effects  upon  our  thickly  populated  town. 

4th.  “ What  remedies  can  he  suggested?” — Where  the  causes  are  so  many,  the  remedies  30 
tried  must  be  equally  various.  Tlie  first  and  great  remedy  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  a 
better  and  more  general  system  of  instruction.  The  w’ant  of  education  is  the  gigantic  evil  in 
this  country  that  must  be  encountered  before  any  extensive  good  can  be  done.  Nor  will  it 
be  sufficient  to  place  the  means  merely  within  reach ; inducements  of  every  suitable  kind 
should  also  be  employed  to  urge  many  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Numbers  of  parents,  35 
for  the  slightest  temptations  of  gain  or  self-indulgence,  will  keep  their  children  at  home,  or 
send  them  to  work  for  some  pittance,  rather  tlian  send  them  to  school.  2nd.  A bettersystem 
of  superintendence  in  factories  and  dressing-rooms,  on  the  part  of  employers,  would  also  be  of 
good  service  to  tlie  same  end.  Much  is  in  the  power  of  the  su]Mriutendcnts  of  the  dlffereat 
rooms  in  preserving  order  and  decorum  both  of  language  and  behaviour.  The  inspectors  40 
also  under  the  Factory  Act  must  have  frequent  opportunities,  if  wisely  improved,  I sould  think, 
of  suggesting  hints  and  plans  <0  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  better  regulation  and  improve- 
ment, socially  and  morally,  of  thiar  several  establishments. 


These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  cliildren  of  our  schools,  except  in  so  far 
generally  as  many  of  them  must  be  exposed  to  the  same  demoralizing  influences  that  arise  45 
from  their  situations  and  employments  and  surround  them  on  all  sides.  They  are  the  result 
of  my  own  observation  and  inquiry,  and  from  a pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  many  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  many  of  them  dwell. 

(Signed)  Bknj.  Carpenter. 

Minister  of  the  High  Pavement  Chapel.  50 


No.  316. — Extract  of  a letter  from  JVm.  Enfield,  Esq.,  juii. 

No.  3iG.  I am  told  that  juvenile  theft  amongst  hoys  is  greatly  increasing.  That  this  may  be  ascribed 

in  some  measure  to  their  being  out  0?  work  from  the  state  of  trade  in  the  winter  of  1839,  and 
their  gening  into  idle  and  bad  habits.  55 

That  the  number  of  girls  of  loose  habits  is  also  greatly  increasing.  That  this  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  want  of  work,  partly  from  numbers  of  soldiershaving  during  the  chartist 
alarms  been  quartered  in  the  town  for  several  months,  partly  from  the  late  hours  of  work,  and 
partly  from  the  increasing  practice  of  employing  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  factories,  instead 
of  grown-up  men  and  women. 

TJiat  sexual  intercourse  prevails  amongst  boys  and  girls  (young  thieves  or  disorderly  cha-  60 
racters)  of  from  15  to  18  years  old,  and  that  even  at  those  ages  they  frequently  have  the 
venereal  disease. 

The  fluctuations  and  depressions  of  trade'produce  evils  in  several  ways ; for,  while  the  child- 
ren are  thrown  out  of  work,  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  them  with  good  clothes,  and 
onthat  account  the  children  do  not  take  advantage  of  such  leisure  times  to  go  to  school;  they,  63 
therefore,  are  completely  idle. 

The  want  of  good  anil  clieap  houses  for  the  poor  in  Nottingham  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pec^sv  and  local  cause  of  immorality  amongst  the  young.  It  is  common  for  the  parents  and 
their  children  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the  same  bed  ; and  for  the  older  children  to  ^ 
sleep  in  one  room,  without  placing  girls  and  boys  in  separate  apartments,  and  therefore  the  < 
decencies  of  life  and  the  sanctity  of  female  decorum  are  out  of  the  question.  The  houses  are 
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also  often  destitute  of  proper  privies.  The  population  of  the  tomi  is  increasing,  and  there- 
is  no  land  (except  commonable  land)  near  the  town  on  which  houses  or  a Dctter° sort  can  l>e 
built ; nor  if  there  were  such  land  would  a better  class  of  houses  be  built,  unless  from  the  in- 
terference of  legislative  enactments,  similar  to  those  contained  in  Lord  Norraanby’s  drainamr 
5 1*^' 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  tangible  remedies  for  these  evils  5 no  doubt  an  importajit  one  would 
would  be  found  in  amore  wholesome  state  of  trade  which  should  prevent  great  fluctuations,  aud 
obtain  a less  scanty  remuneration  for  laboui-.  N^6 

Another  would  be  providing  better  education,  especially  for  young  persons  from  the  ages  of 
10  12tol8;  some  education  should  be  secured  to  them  in  the  week-day.  The  education  of  girls 
is  especiJly  defective,  for  they  are  never  taught  any  household  duties;  they  don’t  know  how 
to  make  the  best  either  of  their  food  or  their  clothing. 

Another  remedy  would  be  extending  the  intercourse  and  services  of  ministers  of  religion 
more  to  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom  have  neither  clothing  fl  t to  attend  in 
15  at  a place  of  public  worship,  nor  inclination  to  go  there.  In  large  towns  the  poor  generaUy  have 
no  intercourse  on  the  footing  of  friendship  or  acquaintanceship  with  those  of  a higher  class. 

There  arc,  it  is  true,  many  excellent  societies  which  ^'is5t  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  there  are 
in  this  and  in  other  towns  religious  vitiations  carried  on  through  the  means  of  town  missions  ; 
but  the  means  employed  in  the  work  is  inadequate,  and  the  very  poor  are  scarcely  reached  at 
SO  all,  except  to  receive  eleemosynary  assistance. 

Another  remedy  might  be  restraining  the  hours  of  work,  not  allowing  the  youi^  to  work  at 
night  at  all.  To  the  health  as  well  as  morals  of  the  young,  night-work  is  particularly  injuri- 
ous, for  they  get  neithei-  sleep  nor  meals  at  proper  hours,  and  are.  exposed  to  greater  tempta- 
tions to  vice. 

25  Another  remedy  would  he  securing  better  houses  for  the  poor,  mth  more  rooms  for  large 
families,  decent  privies,  &c. ; and  yet  this  would  confer  no  benefit  on  the  very  poor.  Those 
who  cannot  provide  sufficient  bedding  for  one  room,  would  find  it  useless  to  have  more — the 
cheapest  place  is  their  object — and  they  huddle  together  in  the  winter  nights  to  keep  them- 
selves warm. 

30  Other  remedies  would  consist  in  lessening  the  opportunities  to  resort  to  public-houses  and 
beer-houses,  particularly  on  Sunday,  and  providing  places  for  out-door  recreation,  and  museums, 
libraries,  &c„  for  in-door  amusemeut  and  instruction,  and  school-houses.  ’I'hese  objects  mil 
not  be  efficiently  accomplished  by  private  subscriptions  alone.  \\Tiile  towns  are  allowed  to  raise 
large  rates  for  paving,  draining,  watching,  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  for  houses  of  correc- 
35  tion ; and  why  should  they  not  be  enabled  to  ruse  limited  rates  for  the  mental  and  bodily  im- 
provement, and  education,  and  entenainraent  of  the  inhabitants,  by  providing  places  of  recrea- 
tion, museums,  libraries,  school-rooms,  &c.? 

I do  not  think  you  will  find  vice  amongst  children  fi  equenting  schools.  I think  the  children 
of  the  poor,  while  young,  show  as  little  of  it  as  the  cliildren  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  a very 
40  rare  thing  for  a child  to  be  taken  up  for  any  crime  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  eitlier  a 
day-school  or  a Sunday-scliool. 


I Schools^ 

NcyTTiNOHaa 

DiSTRtCT. 

Evidoice 
collected  by 


No.  317.  May  12th. — Rev.  Thomas  B.  Burton  : — 

Is  minister  of  the  Independent  chapel,  Hyson  Green.  In  this  village  the  population  is  upwards  No.  317. 
of  2500.  There  are  five  dissenting  chapels : one  of  the  parish  churches  Js  at  Radford,  three- 
43  quarters  of  a mile  distant;  and  the  other  at  Lenton,  two  miles  distant 

Attached  to  each  chapel  there  is  a Sunday-school.  There  is  no  day-school  open  to  the 
labouring  class  without  payment  There  are  in  the  village  five  schools  where  they  pay  for 
education;  of  these,  three  are  dame-schooLs.  In  the  Sunday-school  to  which  witness  is  at- 
tached there  are  at  this  time  27  boys  and  58  girls.  The  subjects  taught  are  reading  and 
50  writing.  The  reading  is  confined  to  the  Scriptures.  The  teachers  have  not  reemved  any  spe- 
cial training ; they  are  selected  from  the  congregation  rather  on  account  of  their  moral  conduct 
than  for  any  particular  fitness  as  educators.  Those  among  the  teachers  who  display  the  most 
tijility  are  appointed  to  the  senior  classes.  There  is  a superintendent  in  the  school,  who  regu- 
lates the  details,  but  takes  no  part  in.  the  mode  in  which  t he  instructioa  is  communicated.  No 
55  tegular  plan  is  laid  down,  each  teacber  adopts  that  which  seems  to  him  best ; most  of  diem, 
however,  pursue  the  same  system.  Believes  that  this  is  tlie  plan  generally  adopted  in  Sunday- 
schools. 

Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  Sunday-schools  can  afford  such  an  education  as  it  is  desirable 
all  children  of  the  labouring  class  should  receive.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  limited  time 
60  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  without  properly  trained  teacners,  that  they  should  receive  really 
useful  instruction.  Those  who  leave  the  Sunday-school,  in  general,  possess  but  a most  scanty 
education,  and  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  under  most  disadvantageous  circumstance 
Females  learn  nothing  of  domestic  economy,  and  thus  arc  ill  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  mother  and  wife. 

66  Thinks  if  children  to  the  age  of  nine  are  not  allowed  to  work,  and  the  labour  of  others  to 
the  age  of  13  is  to  be  limited,  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  a religious  and  moral  point  of 
view,  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  their  instruction  by  the  erection  of  schools  and 
hy  funds  to  discharge  the  incidental  expenses.  Without  such  a provision,  the  worst  results 
i-n  ®ay  be  expected  from  an  alteration  in  the  present  hours  of  labour. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Blount  Burton. 

No.  318.  May  12th. — ’Mr.  James  K..  Bovs: — 

Has  been  seven  years  master  of  the  Lancasterian  school  in  this  town  : has  been  a teacher  No.  319. 

[/]  Q ' 
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collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  318. 


12  years : Tvas  educated  with  the  view  of  becoming  a teacher,  and  was  formerly  at  the  colU 
of  St.  Andrew’s. 

At  this  school  the  number  of  boys  now  in  attendance  is  about  100 ; formerly  there  were  a 
many  as  240.  Attributes  the  decrease  to  various  circurastances ; one  of  these  is  the  de^ 
pressed  state  of  the  trade,  so  that  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  small  sum  which  is  charered 
of  Id.  a-week.  Other  schools  have  likewise  been  opened,  which  have  taken  away  m^n,. 
children.  ^ 

The  boys  leave  the  school  generally  at  a very  early  age ; on  an  average  they  do  not  remain 
more  than  12  months.  At  this  time  the  number  on  the  books  is  120  : in  the  last  12  month’ 
112  have  left  the  school,  * I 

The  ages  of  those  in  the  highest  class  are  as  follow ; — 


Years. 


Samuel  Storer 

13 

William  Btdlficld 

10 

Ralph  Walls 

lOi 

George  Ashmore 

11 

Lewis  Richards 

12 

John  Ammonds 

11 

George  Eland 

11 

Christopher  Fisher 

11 

Jacob  Cox 

12 

Edward  Hallara 

10 

William  Clark  . 

11 

John  Pepper 

m 

Thomas  Scofield 

12 

Samuel  ScoUoem 

13 

Samuel  Holbrook 

lOi 

Ebenezer  Wiudley 

11* 

Average  llj. 


The  school  is  supported  by  voluntai-y  contributions,  and  by  the  payment  of  Id.  weekly  from  30 
each  boy  (those  who  winte  on  paper  pay  lid.)  The  subjects  taught  arc  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  Some  of  the  more  fonvard  boys  were,  until  lately,  taught  Eng- 
lish grammar,  drawing,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  botany,  geometry,  and 
algebra.  Religious  instruction  is  also  afforded.  Witness’s  salary  is  80/.  per  annum.  There 
are  no  allowances.  33 

The  system  adopted  is  the  monitorial.  From  bis  experienco  does  not  think  this  system  is 
calculated  to  convey  efficient  education : everything  depends  on  the  chameter  of  the  monitors; 
and  in  popular  districts  where  the  system,  if  efficient,  would  bo  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
demand  for  education,  the  children  are  wldidrawn  into  the  manufactories  at  such  an  early  age 
that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  for  any  considerable  time  competent  monitors.  Has  observed  45 
that  those  boys  who,  by  their  liigh  moral  character,  and  the  amount  of  their  intellectual  in- 
formation, are  best  adapted  to  becomo  monitors,  have  a dislike  to  the  office  on  account  of 
its  retarcliag  their  own  progress ; whibt  those  of  feebler  intelligence,  and  with  a dislike  to 
study,  but  also  have  a desire  for  distinction,  eagerly  avail  thenvsclves  of  the  opportunity  of 
gratilying  these  ioclinutions.  The  result  is  that  the  busincssofinstmedon  is  frequently  carried  45 
on  by  the  least  qualiJied  boys,  who,  although  they  may  be  more  efficient  than  more  talented 
inffividuals  in  maintaining  discipline,  are  incompetent  to  discharge  the  essential  duties  of  a 
teacher — that  of  conveying  iuibrmation. 

Has  had  complaints  from  parents  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  monitors,  and  is  convinced  it 
is  only  by  the  most  guarded  attention  on  the  part  of  the  master  that  such  a system  is  prevented.  5O 

Thinks  that  no  master  can  convey  an  effective  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  more  than 
50  scholars. 

The  present  system  of  remuneration  is  quite  inadeqvmte  to  secure  properly  educated  men  as 
masters  of  public  sdiools  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  salary  in  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Schoolsvaries  from  50/.  to  80/. : there  is  no  encouragement  for  exertion — no  promotion  for  gow  55 
conduct.  Has  never  known  a master,  under  these  circumstances,  who  was  not  looking  out  for 
other  and  more  profitable  employment — a feeling  which  is  calculated  to  damp  all  ener^  and 
zeal.  Is  convinced  that  it  wifi  be  impossible  to  procure  masters  qualified  byalibeim  and 
comprehensive  education  with  the  present  amount  of  remuneration. 

(Signed)  James  K.  Dow.  tfi 

No.  319.  February  23rd,  1841.  Boys’  National  School.— Sir.  Joseph  Ald- 
ridge : — 

No.  319.  Has  been  master  of  this  school  28  years.  Bell's  system  is  adopted  as  nearly  as  possible- 

Has  known  about  20  or  30  cases  in  this  time  of  monitors  receiving  bribes.  If  witness  were  not 
very  vigilant  thinks  such  cases  would  frequently  occur.  Thinks  the  boys  make  good  progress  65 
with  this  system;  and  that  there  cannot  be  abetter.  Is  not  acquainted  with  any  other  syste^ 

The  books  are  those  recommended  by  the  National  Society : they  are  all  on  religious  sub- 
jects. The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Would  be  glad  if  geography 
were  taught. 

Is  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions  when  die  boys  read  as  to  the  .meaning  of  the  words  an  71) 
subject. 
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Has  trained  51  mastera  and  mistresses  for  national  schools,  who  were  sent  for  tljat  purpose 
from  tlie  countiy.  They  were  taught  the  national  system : they  were  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; not  in  geography  or  history,  &c. 

Prayers  are  said  morning  and  evening : singing  dso  is  pi*actised  every  evening. 

On  Friday  morning  some  of  tlic  clergy  attend  and  examine  the  whole  of  the  school  in  religion, 
reading,  spelling,  &c.  The  boys  attend  Sunday-schools  and  divine  worsliip. 

No  instruction  is  given  in  mechanics.  R.D.Gra»^cr,Esq. 

The  school  is  supported  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly  by  the  payment  of  one  penny  per  nT^9' 
weeh  from  each  child. 

jy  The  average  number  of  boys  in  attendance  is  220.  There  is  no  infant-school  in  connexion 
mill  this  school. 

The  boys  wlio  attend  are  fmm  6 to  10  years  of  age:  there  are  very  few  above  that  age. 

Hie  number  in  attendance  greatly  fluctuates,  which  witness  attributes  to  this  being  a manu- 
facturing town.  Diirii^the  last  12  montlis  about  3d0  boys  have  on  tlie  whole  been  in  the 
5 school,  so  that  about  I2O  have  gone  out  They  ai-e  witlitlrawn  from  the  school  on  the  average 
at  nine,  to  go  to  work.  A larger  number,  however,  leave  younger,  to  go  as  “ seamens  and 
runners.”  Some  have  left  for  this  purpose  as  young  as  seven.  If  trade  is  good  the  number  in 
attendance  is  considerably  diminished. 

Od  Sunday  the  wane  of  decent  clotlies  is  assigned  as  a cause  of  non-attendance,  and  with 
20  truth.  Many  of  the  children  by  this  cause  ai’e  prevented  attending  divine  worship. 

Generally  speaking  the  parents  are  very  anxious  for  their  children  to  attend  the  school,  and 
only  withdraw  them  from  necessity.  They  are  \-ery  grateful  for  the  instruction  received : often 
lias  letters  of  thanks  from  them. 

Some  of  the  children  who  ai‘e  withdrawn  are  removed  in  order  to  be  sent  to  schools  where 
23  they  give  more  extended  instruction,  and  for  which  they  pay.  Many  go  to  the  Blue-coat 
Charity-school,  where  they  are  clothed  and  instructed  to  a greater  extent  than  in  this  school. 

No  evening  instruction  is  given  in  this  school.  It  is  his  firm  opinion  that  if  the  hours  of 
labour  for  children  and  young  persons  were  so  regulated  as  to  allow  of  evening  instruction, 
that  pai'enls  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it  for  t.heic  children : many  have  expressed  their 
8)  wish  for  evening  instruction  if  they  could  afford  it.  There  would  be  no  difftculty  in  adjusting 
this  school  so  as  to  give  such  instruction,  if  the  funds  for  that  purpose  were  provided.  At 
present  the  funds  are  very  low,  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  a trifling  pecuniary 
reward  which  was  formerly  given  to  the  monitors.  Finds  the  monitors  are  not  so  zealous  as 
they  were  before  that  gratuity  w’as  withdi-awn. 

Si  Witness  is  paid.80/.,  and  a house,  the  taxes  of  wliich  are  paid.  Is  also  clerk  of  St.  Paul’s 
. Church : lias  only  to  attend  when  there  is  a marriage. 

Is  of  opinion  the  boys  cannot  receive  a sound  education  so  long  as  they  are  withdrawn  at  so 
early  an  age  into  the  factory.  Tlie  majority  who  leave  can  read  the  New  Testament,  not  the 
Old ; and  also  write  on  slates. 

49  (Signed)  Joseph  Aldrtdoe. 

No.  320.  February  23,  1841.  St.  Mary’s  Girls’  Day-school. — Elizabeth 

Richards:— 


Schools. 

NomHCHAJC 

District. 

Evidence 
collected  by 


Is  26  year's  old.  Has  been  mistress  of  this  school  since  it  was  opened  in  1835.  Was 
appointed  by  Archdeacon  Wilkins.  Had  been  instructed  previously  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  of  the 
45  national  school,  about  three  months.  Learnt  the  system  of  the  National  Society,  also  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  Was  not  accustomed  to  teaching  previously  : had  been  brought 
up  iu  the  Sunday-school,  and  was  selected  from  among  the  scbolai-s.  Bell's  system  is  adopted 
here.  The  chiklren  are  instructed  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  plain  work,  knit- 
ting, and  marking.  The  elder  girls  are  also  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  shirts,  &c.  5 but  very 
^ few  remain  long  enough  for  that  purpose. 

No  girls  are  admitted  unless  they  also  attend  a Sunday-school,  and  those  who  are  old 
enough  divine  worship.  The  scliool  opens  at  9 a m.  At  12  tbe  girls  go  home,  and  return  at 
Sp.Ji.  I remain  till  5 : in  tlio  winter  till  4 p.m.  The  archdeacon  attends  occasionally  and 
examines  the  children. 

Tlie  school  is  supported  by  contributions,  and  by  l^ti.  a-week  from  each  child.  There  are 
prizes  of  clothing  for  good  conduct. 

The  children  are  admitted  o,t  three,  and  they  leave  at  all  ages.  They  are  withdrawn  at  an 
average  before  nine ; many  at  an  earlier  age.  The  number  in  attendance  is  about  150: 
the  number  on  the  books  is  163.  During  the  last  12  months  on  the  whole  the  number  who 
have  been  in  the  school  is  317.  » 

The  names  and  ages  of  the  children  in  the  highest  class  : — 


IQ 


Ann  Scotney,  monitor  of  the  1st  class 
Selina  Gregory,  assistant  teacher  of  ditto  . 
M.  A.  Gadsby,  monitor  of  the  2nd  class 
M.  A.  Webb,  assistant  teacher  of  ditto 
E.  Archer,  monitor  of  the  3rd  class  . 

Lucy  Hodson,  assistant  teacher  of  ditto 
Emma  Hawkridge,  monitor  of  the  4th  class 
E.  Ball,  assistant  teacher  of  ditto 
Emma  Freeman,  monitor  of  the  5th  class 


11 

13 

Hi 

10 

11 

104 

10 

10 

10 


2 
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No.  320. 


Elizabeth  Holmes,  assistant  teacher  of  ditto 
S.  Abbot  . . . . . , 

H.  Andrews  . . . . < 

S.  A.  Rowland  .... 

Elizabeth  Ford  .... 

S.  Widdowson  .... 

E,  Brawn  .... 

S.  A.  Middleton  .... 

Emma  Gregory  .... 

H.  Powlks  .... 

Ann  Hickman 

Eliza  Freeman  .... 

S.  A.  Gain  .... 

Lucy  Lontt  .... 

Jane  Gadsby  .... 

E.  Claypole  .... 

E.  Dames  .... 

£.  Rayaer  .... 

E.  Beasom  .... 

£.  Baker  .... 

Sarah  F.  Salmon  .... 

Mary  M.  Wiggly  .... 


Yean, 

8i 

11 

10 

10 

8i 

10 

5 

11 

10 

9 
7i 
8 

6 
8 
9 
9 

10 
8 


5 


10 


15 


20 


The  common  cause  of  the  girls  leaving  so  young  is  that  they  go  to  vaxious  kinds  of  work  in 


An  evening-school  is  attached,  meeting  on  Tuesday  evenings  from  six  till  half-past  eight: 
writing  and  ciphering  are  taught.  The  attendance  is  a reward  for  good  conduct  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  50  elder  girls  are  also  taught  singing  from  half-past  8 to  10  p.m.,  by  a singing-  30 
master.  This  is  regarded  as  a principal  reward  for  good  conduct.  The  young  persons  are 
very  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  singing.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  opening  this 
evening-school  every  night,  if  there  were  sufficient  funds,  which  at  present  there  are  not. 

Her  salary  is  18j.  a-week:  no  house  or  lodgings  ai'e  providea.  There  ai-e  two  junior 
teachers,  one  having  5f.  and  the  other  2^.  a-week.  35 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Richards. 


No.  321.  May  18th. — Female  School  of  Industry,  Rutland’ Street: — 

At  this  school  there  are  about  160  girls  on  the  books  : of  which  number  about  130  are  in 
regular  attendance. 

J’hc  room  is  large,  light,  and  spacious : the  windows  open;  but  there  is  no  other  provision  40 
for  ventilation. 

Each  child  pays  l<f,  a-week. 

Miss  Bishop  has  been  the  mistress  1 5 years : there  is  anotlicr  mistress  for  teaching  sewing. 

The  children  are  admitted  at  five,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  their  parents  choose. 
Finds  a great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  sufficiently  long.  In  the  last  12  months  166  have  45 
been  admitted,  more  than  the  total  number  on  the  books  at  this  time.  The  children  are  with- 
drawn at  a very  early  age  ; has  known  some  leave  to  go  to  the  lace-work  before  six.  If  th® 
trade  of  the  town  is  good  they  lose  a great  number  : if  it  were  brisk  now  in  a fortnight  half 
the  school  would  leave.  „ 

The  ages  of  the  highest  class  are  as  follows 


M.  A.  Stenson  . 
H.  Sprecy 
E.  King  , . 

A.  Smith  . 

E.  Maxfield  , 
M.  Maxfield 
S.  A.  Turner 
E.  Thacker 
M.  Smellson 
S.  Booth  , 

S.  Hammond 
S.  Cowdry 
E.  Parke  . 

L.  Browne 
S.  Winrose 

M.  A.  Elmsley 
M.  A.  Gelsthorpo 
E.  Black 

E.  Ball  . 

S.  Millhouse 
S.  Marsden  . 

E.  Ayre  . , 


7 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

9 
8 
6 

10 

7 

8 
G 
8 
6 
9 
8 

7 

8 
9 
12 
11 


55 


60 


65 


N 
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M.  Tebb  . 

Years. 
. 10 

Schools.  . 

C.  Fisher  . . 

. 12 

NOTTINGHiM 

A.  J.  Wingfield  . 

. 10 

District. 

M.  A.  Marsden . 

. 10 

Evidence 

H,  Turner  . 

. 9 

collected  by 

M.  Smith 

. 11 

E.D.Grainger,  Esq . 

A.  Turner. 

. 8 

— 

A.  Needham 

. 8 

No.  321. 

A.  Snenson 

. 8 

P.  Bunting 

. 10 

£.  Richardson  . 

. 8 

S.  Ayre  . . 

. 9 

J.  Mills  . 

. 8 

25  The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction.  The  books 
are  all  on  religious  subjects.  The  morning  is  occupied  in  sewing : the  children  are  not  taught 
to  cut  out,  only  to  fix  die  work,  and  finish  it  after  it  has  been  cut  out.  It  would  be  very  use- 
ful if  they  were  taught  to  cut  out  what  they  make. 

■ Bell’s  system  is  generally  adopted.  Has  heard  no  complaints  of  the  monitors  being  bribed 
20  in  this  school : has  heard  such  complaints  from  otlier  mistresses.  The  monitors  remain  half 
an  hour  morning  and  afternoon  for  instruction.  The  monitors  are  paud  a trifling  sum.  Six 
of  the  oldest  girls  are  also  clothed,  as  an  inducement  for  them,  to  remain.  She  examines  the 
classes  once  a-week. 

Corporal  punishments  are  rarely  required : the  monitors  are  not  allowed,  if  it  is  known,  to 
25  beat  the  children.  Does  not  use  the  rod  more  than  once  a-month : would  rather  stop  an  hour 
beyond  the  time  to  render  this  unnecessary. 

(Signed)  E.  M.  Bishop. 


No.  322.  May  15th. — Canal  Street  Britisli  Schools  ; — 

Girls'  School — Miss  Beecroft. — Has  been  lately  appointed  mistress  of  the  girls’  day-school. 

30  Was  educated  for  a teacher.  Was  six  months  at  the  Borough-road  Training-school.  At  this 
time  there  are  128  names  on  the  list  Girls  are  admitted  as  young  as  two  years,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  under  six.  They  leave  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
During  the  last  12  months  98  have  been  admitted,  and  30  have  been  dischai’ged.  The  average 
time  the  girls  remain  is  from  two  to  three  years. 

35  The  children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  accounts  j also  geography  and  grammar.  The 
system  and  books  are  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

Hitherto  the  girls  have  only  been  taught  common  sewing ; but  witness  intends  to  teach  them 
to  cut  out  and  prepare  articles  of  dress. 

Receives  Ibl.  and  the  children’s  pence,  which  here  amounts  to  about  35^.  a-year.  The 

40  children  pay  weekly  Irf.,  or  IJci.  if  tliey  write  in  a copy-book. 

Ages  of  the  head  class : — 


No.  322. 


Wilson  . 
Millington 

15  Brazier 

Hutt  • 

Attersall 

Whitgrove 

Goodwin 

Johnson 


Baines  • 
George  , 


Tearrf. 

. 15 

. 14 

. 14 

. 14 

. 12 
. 11 
. 11 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 

M.  A.  Beecroft. 


Boys'  School. — ^The  number  on  the  books  is  220:  admitted  in  the  last  12  months,  150;. 
left  80.  The  boys  seldom  remain  till  12 : the  average  age  at  which,  they  leave  is  lOi  years. 


No.  323.  May  14th. — High  Pavement  Hay-schools  : — 

Girls'  School. — The  number  is  limited  to  24.  The  school  is  always  full,  and  more  appli-  pjo.  323. 
60  cations  are  made  than  can  be  received.  At  this  time  there  are  20  on  the  books  waiting  for 
admission.  Reading,  writing,  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  sewing  are  taught. 

The  reading  is  varied ; the  books  in  use  are  ^ The  Dublin  Reading-Book,  " Insects  and  their 
Habitations,”  ” The  Instructor,”  “ Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,”  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  for  Ptomoring  Chiistian  Knowledge,  "The  Natural  History  or  Do- 
65  mestjc  Animals,”  &c.  &o.  Religious  infetruction  is  also  given.  . • i. 

The  children  ore  allowed  to  remain  four  years,  but  the  average  time  of  attendance  is  about 
two  years. 

Eich  child  pays  Id.  a-week. 

The  school-room  would  very  well  accommodate  40. 
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Tlic  system  of  questioning  is  adopted  in  this  school.  On  examining  the  ^rls,  ia  natural 
objects,  such  as  metals,  also  on  geography,  and  the  New  Testament,  they  gave  in  general 
very  correct  and  reasonable  answers,  and  appeared  to  comprehend  the  subjects.  The  mis 
tress  examines  and  questions  them  on  all  they  read. 

Boys'  School. — The  number  in  attendance  is  40. 


No.  324.  Catholic  Day-Scliool : Head  Class; 

Girls. — Years. 

Aline  Gibncy  . . . . . • ’ . 10 

Elizabeth  Anclicut  ......  10 

Mary  Butler  10  lU 

Jane  Burk  .......  10 

Mary  M'Cbirence  . . . . . .10 

Maiy  Anne  Thitlcnstono  .....  9 

Frances  AllLsoii  . . . . . .10 

Catherine ......  9 j, 

Mary  Aniii’  Short  ......  11 

Anne  Sands  .......  9 

Maiy  Palmer  .......  10 

Elizabedi  Buck  . . ....  10 

Boij-f. — They  arc  taken  to  work  fi-om  eight  to  ten,  and  never  return  unless  from  want  of  a 
employment.  In  the  heai.1  class  there  are  five  of  the  age  of  11,  seven  of  10,  four  of  9,  two 
of  8,  and  one  of  7 yoai'S. 


No.  326. — Miss  TVard 

No.  325.  Is  a teacher  in  the  Independent  Sunday-School,  St.  Janies’s-street.  There  are  130  girh, 

and  100  boys.  There  is  an  eveuing-school  on  Tuesday,  to  which  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  25 
at  the  age  of  15.  Tlie  attendance  is  very  irregular,  not  exceeding  50  hoys  and  girls.  Hiere 
are  23  female,  and  18  male  teachers.  The  school  is  held  in  the  cliapcl. 

There  is  a lending- librai-y ; the  books  being  lent  as  a reward  for  good  conduct.  The 
children  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  books  : and  it  is  found  to  be  quite  a sufficient  punishment 
to  withhold  the  ticket  of  recommendation.  30 

In  the  Sunday-school  reading  and  spelling  are  taught,  and  in  the  evening-school  wi-itiog  and 
arithmetic. 

There  is  a ack-club  attached.  The  younger  children  pay  ifi!.  a-wcek,  and  receive  2s.  a-week 
if  sick ; the  highest  payment  allowed  is  '2^d.,  for  which  5,«.  a-weak  is  received.  This  pay- 
ment would  be  continued  for  one  year ; and  niVcrwavils  it  would  be  reduci;d  to  one-half.  There  35 
aro  many  honorary  members  j and  llius  tiie  allowances  arc  more  liberal  than  is  usual  else- 
where. 

(Signed)  Elizabbtu  Ward. 

(Now. — There  is  a sick-club  connccliHl  with  most  of  the  Smiday-schools,  the  payments 
being  usually  on  the  above  scale.]  40 


No.  326.  May  IStli. — Miss  Speed: — 

No.  826.  Is  a teacher  in  the  Giuieral  Baptist  School,  Duke’s  Place.  The  number  of  girls  is  254,  and 

of  the  boys  218.  Very  few  go  to  day-scliools.  In  tlio  girls’  school  there  ai-e  26,  and  in  tlie 
boys’  36  teachers.  There  is  no  evening-school  in  the  week. 

Tliere  is  a lending-Ubrai-y  for  (ho  teachers  and  scholars ; the  books  of  wliich  she  does  not  45 
know  the  number,  are  on  geneiul  subjects. 

The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Various  books,  all  on  reli^ns 
and  moral  subjects,  are  read.  The  teachers  ai-e  all  selected  from  the  congregation. 
are  on  probation  a quartet  of  a year,  and  if  approved  by  the  teachers  they  are  appointed. 
There  axe  no  particular  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching ; but  the  teachers  meet  to  50 
consider  what  is  proper,  a certain  degree  of  discretion  being  lelt  to  each  individual.  In  some 
classes  the  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  read;  in  a few  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  children  in  general  take  an  interest  in  what  they  read.  Those  of  her  own  class  read  at 
home. 

There  b a sick-club  in  thb  school. 

(Signed)  H.  Speed. 
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BIRMINGHAM. — Pin  MArroFAcroRiEs. 


BinurNOHitir. 

Pin 

NoremberSOtb,  1840. — Messrs.  Phipson’s  Pin  Mancpactory,  Broad-stheet.  MAKupiCTOEies. 

5 Visited  this  establishment,  and  received  every  facility  in  vieiving  the  premises  and  Evidence 
obtaining  information,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Phijpfon,  one  of  the  principals. 

The  workshops,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  the  children  who  head  the  — — ’ 

pins,  w’ho  are  called  “ headers,”  are  employed,  ai-e  in  general  well  lighted  and  airy. 

There  are  two  shops  for  the  " headers ; ” one  of  these,  where  4b  children  work, 
lOh  24  feet  9 inches  by  20  feet,  and  9 feet  1 inch  high ; it  is  lighted  by  two  opposite 
roTi’s  of  windows.  T'liis  room  is  too  small  and  too  low  for  the  number  of  workers, 
and  L?  veiy  close  at  night,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  lights  are  required.  'i’Jie 
second  shop  contains  49  machines,  but  at  this  time  there  are  only  40  in  use.  It  is 
41  feet  by  12  feet ; there  is  only  one  row  of  windows,  and  it  is  like  the  other,  much 
15too  crowded  and  close,  particularly  at  night  and  at  this  time  of  the  year,  wlieu  I 
inspected  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  state  of  the  privies.  There  are  two  privies  for 
the  work  people,  excepting  the  headers ; these  are  kept  locked.  For  the  use  of 
90  to  100  headers,  hoys  and  girls,  there  is  one  privy;  tliis,  at  the  period  of  my  first 
SOvisit,  was  loaded  with  excrement  on  the  floor  and  elsewhere,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
the  use  of  human  beings.  On  my  last  visit  I found  this  place  had  been  emptied 
and  the  floor  washed  ; it  was  still,  however,  in  a filthy  state. 

December  8th. — Visited  the  manufactory  at  a quarter  to  8 p.M. ; all  the  children 
at  work  in  both  shops.  In  Jay’s  shop  the  woman  was  walking  about  with  the 
25  cane  in  her  hand,  watching  the  children,  and  her  whole  business  evidently  being  to 
catch  them  relaxing  in  their  work.  Saw  her  through  the  window  go  and  strike  u 
child.  On  a former  visit  in  the  other  shop,  1 heard  all  the  machines  suddenly 
greatly  increased  in  their  activity,  and  on  looking  round  I saw  the  female  overlooker 
with  a cane  in  her  hand,  which  I have  no  doubt  had  either  been  used  or  held  up  in 
30  terrorem.  All  the  adults  had  lelt  at  7,  except  one  man  who  stopped  for  some  purpose 
till  about  8. 

As  most  of  these  poor  children  looked  very  young,  I was  anxious  to  obtain  some 
of  their  ages,  and  indiscriminately  took  down  the  following : — 

Joseph  Norwood  . 7 years  old. 

55  John  Bridgewater  . 7 „ 

John  Feay  ...  7 „ 

Edward  Burnett  . 9 „ 

H.  Beaman  ...  7 „ 

Elizabeth  Cannon  . 10  „ 

40  Jane  Cannon,  younger. 

The  masters,  such  as  Jay  and  Field,  have  a direct  interest  in  over-working  the 
children,  and  they  will  keep  them  10  or  15  minutes  past  8 p.m.,  us  this  is  an  extra 
gain  for  them. 

About  two  months  ago  there  were  6 or  7 children  who  lived  at  Harbourn,  2 miles 
45 and  a-half  from  the  manufactory;  and  others  live  at  a considerable  distance.  I 
was  informed  by  a person  who  knew  the  fact,  that  a woman  had  carried  her  child, 
who  was  too  young  to  walk  so  far,  and  set  him  down  at  the  factory  door. 

No.  327.  December  5th.— -Mr.  S.  Phipson.  No.  327. 

^ Is  one  of  the  largest  pin  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  whole  process,  that  of 
"heading  is  the  most  trying,  'file  headers  generally  come  from  tlie  poorest  part  of  the  popu- 
“tion.  Does  not  think  the  parents  take  any  efficient  means  for  improving  the  moral  or 
iwysical  state  of  their  children.  Believes  that  frequently  the  parents  have  no  other  means  of 
ptocuring  thar  existence  than  by  the  earnings  of  the  headers.  If  people,  either  from  their 
wn  improvidence,  or  dissipation,  or  want  of  work,  fall  into  poverty  and  diati'ess,  it  is  common 
w them  to  send  their  children  as  headers;  because  it  requires  no  prexious  instruction ; this 
branch  is,  in  fact,  "the  refuge  for  the  destitute.”  Thinks  that  this  employment  impairs  the 
health,  but  not  more  so  than  certain  other  trades.  Headers  generally  come  at  8,  9,  and  10 
y^cs,  and  leave  about  14.  Thinks  that  the  only  mechanical  art  they  acquire  during  their 
^c^ployment,  is  the  precision  in  the  use  of  the  stajup;  but,  in  feet,  they  learn  little  or  nothing 
“lat  is  serviceable  to  them  in  their  subsequent  career.  When  they  quit  they  go  to  such  trades 

ul  R 
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BnuniNGiUM.  as  bultoii-makiiig,  brass  foundring,  lamp-making,  &c.  Headei-s  could  not  earn  a decent 
FiJ*  sufficient  livelihood,  if  they  continued  iu  their  trade  as  adults ; except  females  who  are 

MANOPicTOfliEs.  workers  at  the  dat  or  patent  heads. 

EtI^co  'Attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  children,  by  giving  them  aprons  and 

collected  by  coHon  dresses,  but  found  that  iimnodiately  some  of  the  children  left,  and  believes  that  most  of 

R.D.GrcdtigeTfBsq.  their  things  were  taken  by  the  parents  arul  pawned.  Thinks  that  children  could  not  be 

tnisted  to  their  parents,  as  to  improving  their  condition.  Is  anxious  to  see  the  lot  of  tboJ 

No.  327.  fbtldr.'Ti  nmr>1ini-^ro(l  • ’onrl  n-rtitld  with  nlensirre.  and  aa  a dut}’,  aid  in  giving  effect  (o  a 


children  amcliomted  ; 'and  would  with  pleasure,  and  as  a duty,  aid  in  giving  effect  (o  anv 
feasible  plan  which  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose. 

Thinks  that  the  children  and  adults  who  are  the  best  educated,  and  bave  their  menial  10 
faculties  most  cultivated,  are  the  most  usdul  to  their  employers  and  the  best  conducted. 


No.  328.  December  4tb. — Samuel  Basneff. 

Is  manager  of  Mr.  Phipson's  pin  iDanufaclory,  Birmingham.  Has  held  this  situation  un- 

wards  of  9 years.  Previously  had  been  clerk  in  two  pin  manufactories  at  Warrington,  Lan- 
cashire. Has  been  in  the  business  in  all  18  years.  Knows  the  trade  thoroughly.  ’ J5 

The  several  parts  of  this  trade  are: — 

1 . Wiredrawing. 

2.  Pin  pointing. 

3.  Head  cutting. 

4.  Heading.  cq 

.5.  Cleaning  and  whiteniirg. 

C.  Sticking  or  carding. 

Children  are  employed  in  all  these  departments,  nut  In  some  more  than  others. 

1.  Wiredrawing^ — ^This  consists  of  di  awing  the  wire  of  the  size  required : this  is  done  by 
steam  power.  The  children  wind  the  wire  before  drawing,  so  that  it  may  be  handy  for  the  23 
wiredrawera,  who  are  always  men.  Four  children,  always  boys,  would  bo  required  for  sbt 
men ; thw  are,  in  Mr.  Phipson’s  manufactory,  generally  the  sous  of  tlie  workmen  whom  they 
assist.  This  is  easy  w'ork  ; indeed  there  is  rather  too  much  play  for  these  children. 

2.  Pinpointing. — Consists  firstly  of  straiteiiingwira  which  comes  from  the  drawers  in  a coil; 
This  is  done  by  children,  and  it  is  the  only  part  they  bave  to  perform  iu  this  brancli.  The  20 
children  have  constantly  to  walk  up  and  down  in  this  work,  so  that  a child  iu  the  course  of  the 
day  must  walk  several  miles.  The  children  are  usually  sons  of  the  workmen  whom  they  assist. 
This  work  ts  very  laborious  when  in  full  employment  and  if  carried  on  for  many  liours.  In 
this  place  the  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  about  7 p-m-,  having  an  hoiii*  for  dinner;  but  the 
children  are  not  constantly  at  work ; often  sees  them  playing  about.  After  the  wire  is  slraight-SS 
eiied,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  G pins  each  ; it  is  then  pointed  at  each  end ; the  ends  are  men 
cut  off,  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  to  4 pins,  and  so  on. 

3.  Head  cutting. — Consists  of  spinnmg  the  heads.  Tlic  first  part  of  this  process  is  iIoDa 
by  boys,  and  consists  of  spinning,  by  a machine  worked  by  hand,  the  wire  into  a spiral,  like 
the  spring  of  a bracer,  which  is  made  in  the  same  way.  The  small  coils  thus  formed  are  then-M 
cut  into  rings,  which  are  ihe  heads  of  the  pins.  The  cutting  is  done  by  men  or  machinery. 
One  boy  is  required  to  each  man.  After  being  annealed,  the  heads  are  ready  for 

4.  Heading. — There  are  two  kinds  of  lieads,^/Znf  and  round.  The  flat  consists  of  3 rounds 
of  the  spirfd,  and  the  round  of  2.  The  head  is  introduced  at  the  point  and  carried 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  shank;  the  flat  or  patent  pin  is  then  placed  in  an  upright 45 
die,  and  is  sti-uck  on  the  head  by  a small  hammer  Mling  on  it.  This  patent  pin  only_  requires 
one  blow  to  fix  the  head.  The  round-headed  pin  is  held  obliquely  in  the  die,  which  is  proper 
to  this  pin,  and  requires  4 or  5 blows  to  give  the  proper  round  figure.  All  the  patent  heading 
is  done  by  children;  the  round-heading  both  by  women  and  cliildren.  The  overlookers  or 
masters,  who  employ  the  headers,  are  paid  more  for  hea^ng  the  flat  than  ihe  round  pins.  w 

5.  Cleaning  and  vkitening, — The- pins  are  cleaned  by  being  placed  iu  a barrel  containing 

a quantity  of  hot  water  and  "argon,”  or  port  wine  lees;  if  greasy,  a little  fuller’s  eartli  is 
added.  The  pins  are  then  churned  in  this  barrel.  The  whitening  is  done  by  placing  the 
clean  pins  into  a kettle  or  copper  containing  water,  and  then  grain  tin  is  placed  on  them,  and 
argon  added.  The  pins  are  ^iled  for  a time  in  order  to  tin  or  whiten  them.  , ** 

They  are  then  cleaned  in  cold  water,  and  next  dried  and  polished  by  being  churned  m a 
barrel  containing  dried  rough  bran.  The  bran  is  then  winnowed  out, 

Lastly,  the  pins  are  stuck  on  paper,  “ sticking,”  " carding,”  or  " papering.” 

Considers  the  most  laborious  and  worst  paid  part  of  tlie  whole  process  to  be  the  heading- 
the  straightening  and  spinning  the  heads  are  very  laborious  if  long  continued,  which  is  not  taebU 
case  in  this  factory. 

The  headers  ivork  regularly,  winter  and  summer,  frem  8 a.m.  till  8 p.m„  one  hour 
allowed  for  dinner  ; they  have  no  tea.  Th?  headers  be«»in  to  work  at  7 years  and  a-halt,  an 
from  that  to  11.  This  is  the  age  in  Biriniugham  and  Warrington.  There  are  in  fuU 
headei's  in  tliis  manufactory ; there  are  about  100  other  mechanics  employed  in  full 
Each  header  can  earn  from  1.?.  to  about  3j.  a-week;  the  average  is  about  2*.  . 

begin  about  9 years,  and  earn  from  ‘2s.  Gd.  to  5#.  6d.  a-week;  the  average  is  ’’ 

this  is  rather  easy  and  clean  work.  The  hours  for  these  is  from  8 a.m.  to  7 p-M-i  ^-fhnut 
for  dinner ; the  stickers  also  generally  bring  their  tea  at  " 4 o’clock,”  which  they  take  ^ -q 

stopping  work.  There  is  no  over-time;  Mr.  Phipson  orders  the  gas  to  be  turnw  ^ 
premises  cleared  at  8 p.m.  In  Warrin^n  they  used  to  work  later,  generally  till  about  • • 

The  wages  are  a great  deal  less  in  Warrington  than  in  Birmingham.  For  di^wmg  a^^ 
of  35  pounds,  4d,  orf.,  or  in  fine  work  2^.  less  arc  paid  in  Warrington  than  at  Birmmg 
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In  pointiug  there  ia  a difference  of  a farthing  a pound  in  all  common  work,  amounting  to  8d.  Birwinoua 
in  S5lbs.  For  heading  more  is  paid  in  Birmingham.  Pin 


In  stickin?  there  ia  a difference  ol‘  a halfpenny  in  a dosen,  or  24  sheets  of  pins.  Tlie  whiten*  Manopactories. 
inir  is  also  cheaper  at  Warrington  tlian  in  Birmingham. 

5 *bie  only  accidents  of  a serious  kind  are  squeezing  the  finger  in  heading ; hut  the  children  collectcdhv 
«.n*  Inner  ill.  nerhans  a dav  or  two.  Has  never  known  a fin»er  hroten  or  Tw»rmnn»ntlir  p n 


5 ineoniy  V.  , wuLU««imunSU  COllCCtcd  llV 

are  not  long  lU,  perhaps  a day  or  two.  Has  never  known  a finger  broken  or  permanently  ^.D.Groipgw'Esii. 
maimed. 

In  this  mantifactoiy  there  are  at  this  lime  no  hired  mechanics.  Headers  have  not  been  hired 
lor  some  years.  Stickers  are  occasionally  hired,  when  trade  is -brisk,  for  1,2,  or  3 years,  hut 
JO  the  two  latter  terms  are  not  legal.  This  is  common  when  trade  is  good. 

Witness  thinks,  from  the  pallid  countenances  of  the  headers,  from  their  long  conhnement  and 
work,  from  their  want  of  sufficient  food  and  doihing,  that  they  are  in  an  unhealthy  and  weakly 
state.  Headers  occasionally  are  away  from  illness,  more  so  than  other  children  in  tlie  manu- 
factorv.  Has  not  known  any  case  of  deformity  from  this  work.  Headers  hare  often  the 
13 appearance  of  being  stinted  in  their  growth;  the  generality  of  them  are  short  and  weakly; 
they  are  badly  clothed  and  “the  poorest  of  the  people.”  Thinks  they  have  not  sufficient 
food.  They  often  come  in  winter  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  very  slight  garments,  indeed 
scarcely  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

The  siiops  are  warm  anti  comfortable. 

20  Very  few  of  the  headers  can  either  read  or  write ; know  little  of  religion,  “ ai-e  very  short  of 
tdigious  instruction.”  No  attempts  are  made  at  the  manufactory  to  improve  their  moral  or 
religious  knowledge.  They  are  left  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  masters  or  overlookers 
who  employ  them. 


Pin  Heading  Department. 


25  No.  329.  December  5.— Hampton  Jay. 

His  shop  is  41  feet  by  12  feel.  Employs  about  40  headers,  boys  and  girls.  Never  hires  a 
child.  Sometimes  lends  the  parents  a few  shillings,  2 or  3.  When  he  does  this,  he  generally 
lays  out  the  money  himself  in  the  purchase  of  clothes,  &c.  for  the  children.  Sometimes,  but 
seldom,  lends  money  directly  to  the  parent  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  wages;  this  repayment 
30may  require  a few  weeks,  or  2 or  3 months. 

Tlie  children  come  at  about  8 or  9 years  of  age.  Their  parents  are  of  the  poorest  class, 
principally  Irish ; very  few  mechanics  send  their  children.  They  are  often  the  children  of 
Beggars  and  other  vagrants ; their  parents  take  little  or  no  care  of  them.  Has  very  often  to 


provide  these  children  with  meals  or  they  would  have  none.  Gives  them  money  for  that  pur- 
35pose,  and  stops  it  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Only  a few  can  read.  Many  of  them  are  kept 


from  going  to  a place  of  worship  by  the  want  of  decent  clothes ; a few  come  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  but  not  ollcii,  in  the  winter.  No  attempt  is  made  to  improve  tlieir  moral  or  reli- 
gious conduct ; hut  does  not  allow  any  ill  language  to  be  used  among  them.  Tliinks  " they 
are  the  heartiest  duldren  he  knows.”  Sees  nothing  of  illness  among  them. 

40  When  they  leave  his  shop,  the  children  go  to  other  trades.  Does  not  tliink  there  is  more 
difficulty  as  to  their  obtaining  work  than  chQdren  employed  at  other  trades.  Tlie  boys  learn 
something  of  the  use  of  the  file  and  hammer.  He  makes  and  keens  in  order  the  machines 
osed.  Employs  always  one  of  the  elder  boys  to  assist,  who  generally  remains  for  two  years; 
tliis  boy  has  more  wages  than  others,  about  3 or  4 shillings  a-week. 

45  Children  come  at  8 A.M.;  never  earlier  in  summer  in  his  or  the  other  shop  where  headers 
are  emploved  in  this  manufactory ; leave  just  before  8 p.m.  ; never  work  later  than  8 p.m. 
Children  are  corrected  by  a female  overlooker  with  a cane;  cane  is  used  very  little.  Has 
niany  times  caned  the  boys,  and  sometimes  the  girls.  Does  not  know  that  any  complaint  has 
ever  been  made  by  children  of  the  treatment  they  receive.  Mr.  Phipson  does  not  in  any  way 

SOintsrfere  in  the  shop,  except  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work,  &c.  Mr.  Phipson  does  not 
interfere  as  to  the  treatment  of  ihe  children.  No  complaint,  as  to  witness’s  knowledge,  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  children  to  Mr.  Phipson.  Is  not  aware  that  any 
complaint  has  been  made  by  any  other  party  on  the  premises  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
children. 


55  No.  330. — John  Field. 

Employs  about  40  children  as  headers ; thinks  their  health  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  otlter 
children ; would  not  like  his  own  children  to  work  so  many  hours.  Pays  from  Ir.  to  Sr. 
a-week,  the  average  is  2r.  6d.  or  3.r.  Most  weeks  lends  money  to  parents.  Does  not 
lay  out  this  money  for  the  children,  hut  the  parents  use  it.  Never  advances  more  than  5s. 
60  He  stops  3d.  a-we.ok.  Believes  if  is  not  uncommon  in  other  factories  to  lend  money  to 
parents;  thinks  it  is  done  regularly  in  other  manufactories.  Does  not  doubt  that  many 
parents  are  always  in  debt.  It  is  expected  by  the  master  who  lends  that  he  should  be  repaid 
out  of  the  children's  wages.  Believes  that  cliildren  are  kept  in  other  factories  to  work  out 
the  debt  of  their  parents.  Never  knew  an  instance  of  a master  enforcing  such  a claim  by 
65  legal  means.  Knows  that  it  is  common  for  parents  to  hire  their  children  as  headers  usually 
for  12  months ; thinks  he  has  known  it  for  3 years ; it  is  common  to  make  the  hiring  for  3 
years.  The  agreement  is  written,  signed,  or  witnessed;  not  in  presence  of  a magistrate  or 
other  authority.  No  hiring  has  been  made  of  headers  in  this  manufactory  for  the  last  6 or  7 
years ; before  that  time  it  was  a common  custom.  “ Stickers,”  when  trade  was  very  busy  a 
years  ago,  have  been  hired  by  Mr.  Phipson  for  12  months,  2 years,  and  more ; this 
hiring  has  been  principally  of  big  girls. 

Headers  are  corrected  with  tlie  cane,  sometimes  by  witnese.  generally  by  the  female  Over- 
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Birwinotiasi.  looker;  sometimes  children  are  struck  over  tlie  head.  Mr.  Phipson  does  not  interfere  in 

Pin  management  of  the  children.  No  compladnt  has  ever  heen  made  by  any  one  in  the  manuf^ 

MANUfACTORiKs.  toiy  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  children. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
li.D.Grnin/^er'Zsq. 


No.  331.  December  5. — Elixabeth  Dace. 

Is  overlooker  in  John  Field’s  shop  at  Mr.  Piiipson’s  manufactoiy ; was  for  6 months  cirer  ’ 
looker  at  the  asylum,  where  the  small  pauper  children  are  employed  at  heading,  only  boys' 

16  or  17  years  ago  they  used  to  work  8 or  i)  hours  a day  at  asylum,  now  the  time  is  about 
5 hours.  Has  been  in  the  business  40  years,  having  began  at  GJ  years.  Has  been  over- 
looker 16  years. 

Headers  come  to  work  all  the  year  round  at  8 if  they  come  at  7,  it  is  to  work  over- 

time,  and  the  money  for  this  is  paid  to  the  child  by  Mr.  Field,  and  thinks  that  it  is  not  given 
over  to  tlie  parents.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner ; have  no  time  for  tea.  They  leave  y 
8 r.M.  Leaves  hersoll  at  7 r.M.  Believes  the  childieii  never  stop  later  than  8,  even  when 
the  trade  is  brisk.  About  half  of  the  headers  appear  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  are  pretty 
well  clothed  ; the  other  half  don’t  ever  know  what  it  is  to  have  enough  to  eat ; some'^ofteu  ^ 
come  without  breakfast.  Has  seen  some  bring  a pennyworth  of  bread  with  nothing  to  it 
to  last  the  whole  day.  If  Mr.  Field  did  not  lend  the  children  a trifle  of  money,  as  a penny, 
they  often  would  have  no  food.  They  are  generally  badly  clothed,  the  best  part  in  this  shop 
have  neither  shoes  nor  stekoings.  winter  or  summer.  Tlieir  body  clothes  are  very  slight  and  <y. 
insufficient,  are  often  rugged.  The  parents  often  neglect  their  children  entirely,  particularly  ^ 
among  the  Irish;  tliinks  that  neglect  principally  arises  from  the  destitution  of  the  parents. 
None  but  the  poorest  would  like  to  send  their  little  children  to  work  at  this  trade.  The 
education  of  the  headers  is  totally  neglected,  most  of  them  have  no  religious  instmclion,  ‘-the 
parents  care  little  about  that."  Want  of  decent  clothes  is  a common  cause  of  this  neglect. 

Those  who  work  well  have  2d.  on  Saturday  ; about  7 or  8 out  of  about  40,  get  this.  A cer- 
tain  quantity  of  work  is  given  out  by  Mr.  Field  to  each  child,  and  witness  lakes  account  of  it 
every  hour.  If  the  work  is  not  done  properly  she  givesthe  child  “ a tap”  with  the  cate  on  the 
back ; has  never  struck  a child  over  the  head  or  face.  If  the  work  is  getting  slack,  the  cane 
held  in  the  hand,  is  as  good  to  keep  them  on  as  if  used.  Sometimes  walks  about  the  sbop^Q 
with  the  cane  in  her  hand.  Has  seen  Mr.  Field  strike  the  children  with  the  cane,  but  not  to 
hurt  them  so  a.s  to  make  wounds.  Tliinks  tliat  the  children  arc  as  well  used  in  their  manu- 
factory as  in  any  other. 


No.  332.  No.  332.  December  8 Stephen  Garrett. 

Is  porter  at  Mr.  Phipson’aj  has  been  here  3 months;  lets  in  the  children  and  work-people, 35 
and  closes  the  door  at  night.  There  are  many  grown  up  people  at  work  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  manufactory;  in  all  about  200  adults  ami  children.  When  witness  first  came  he 
used  to  let  the  children  in  as  soon  os  they  came  ; but  the  foreman,  Mr.  Basnelt,  has  since 
given  him  directions  not  to  open  tlie  chilJren’s  shops  till  8 o’clock.  Till  this  order,  the  first 
to  come  in  the  morning  were  tho  children;  they  would  come  soon  after  6,  soon  after  it  w»s.j() 
light.  The  work-people  generally  leave  at  7 p.m.  The  hcadvi'S  are  the  last  to  leave ; they  go 
at  8.  Often  hears  the  children  ciying ; has  once  or  twice  heard  2 or  3 at  a time.  Thinks 
there  is  more  crying  out  at  night  tivan  in  the  day  time.  Has  never  known  a child  laid  up  from 
being  beat. 

No.  333.  No.  333.  December  3. — Marp  Brnoling,  13  years  old.  45 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Went  to  a Sunday-school  for  two  weeks ; and  then  left  because  she 
had  not  clothes  good  enough  to  go  in.  Went  to  chapel  last  Sunday,  does  not  know  bow  long 
it  is  since  she  w’ent  before.  She  does  not  go  because  of  the  want  of  good  clothes. 

Came  to  work  as  a “header”  6 years  since.  Her  sister,  who  is  now  II,  and  works  here, 
began  when  she  was  5 years  old.  Father  works  at  unloading  coal  carts ; he  has  only  jobbing 5O 
work ; has  no  mother. 

The  regular  hour  of  coming  to  work  is  8 a.m.,  but  in  the  summer  always  at  7 -A.m.,  some- 
times at  half-past  6.  Leaves  off  work  at  8 p.m.  all  the  year  round ; more  often  does  not  leave 
dll  quarter  or  20  minutes  past  8.  There  is  no  night  work. 

Has  her  breakfast  sometimes  at  home,  sometimes  brings  it  with  her,  sometimes  goes  without  55 
her  breakfast,  did  so  yesterday.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed  for  dinner ; sometimes 
dines  on  the  premises,  in  the  woikshop.  There  is  ho  room  for  washing  or  cleaning  them- 
selves. 

Has  not  good  health ; many  of  the  children  complain  of  being  unwell,  they  are  bad  in  the 
head.  _ 60 

Her  fingers  are  sometimes  badly  pinched  by  the  press . Has  never  been  obliged  to  go  to  a 
surgeon.  Her  fingers  are  always  pricked  in  getting  up  the  shanks  (t.  e.  the  pins  without  the 
bead),  which  she  has  to  do  every  hour. 

Has  2 or  3 holidays  at  Christmas,  2 days  at  Easter,  and  3 days  at  each  of  the  2 fairs. 

Works  for  Mr.  Field,  who  has  about  40  or  45  children  in  his  shop.  Her  father,  who  made  65 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Field,  receives  her  wages.  Is  not  allowed  anything  herself.  Iwrns 
2a.  3d.  a-week ; but  sister  earns  2a.  9d.  The  little  children  earn  at  first  la.  a-week.  Her 
father  has  never  borrowed  any  money  of  the  master;  nor  any  other  chUd’s  parent  in  the  al^. 
She  is  kept  at  her  work  by  a female  overlooker,  who  uses  a canej  the  cane  is  often  u 
The  children  are  struck  over  the  head,  back,  or  “ anywhere.”  The  cane  is  used  most  tow  8 7 
the  night,  when  the  children  get  tired.  Has  known  some  of  the  children  made  ill  by  being 
heat  Has  often  had  a halfpenny  or  a penny  given  her  for  working  well. 

Many  of  the  children  come  in  winter  to  work  ivithout  shoes  or  stockings. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


There  is  no  care  as  to  cleanliness  in  the  factory  ; some  of  the  children  in  this  shop  do  not 
wash  themselves  more  than  once  a week.  No  provision  is  made  for  improving  the  state  of  the 
children  in  any  respect. 

(Note- — This  is  a very  unhappy  sickly  looking  child.) 

5 No.  33A.—  C/iarles  Hughes,  11  years  old. 

Has  worked  2 years  at  heading.  Can  read  by  spelling  each  word  ; cannot  write.  Went 
tothe  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  Constitution-hill,  for  ayear;  learnt"  a b,  ab,”  for  agood  while; 
then  was  tatight  to  read  the  Bible.  Has  not  been  to  chapel  for  3 months,  because  lie  has  no 
clothes.  Was  taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  can  repeat  it.  Fallier  and  mother  teach  him 
lOto  say  his  prayers  night  and  morning.  Father  has  heeu  a stone-breaker  on  the  road  for  2 
nionths,  for  which  he  is  paid  by  the  parish  4.r.  a wpek  ; bis  father  used  to  work  at  silver  pencil- 
cases,  and  then  he  earned  i 3.r.  or  14^.  a-week.  His  fatlier  could  not  get  a bit  to  do  2 yeai's 
ago,  was  then  out  of  work  about  12  months;  was  sent  at  that  time  with  his  brother  to 
pins.  His  mother  has  been  out  of  work  a good  while. 

J5  Gets  his  breakfast  before  he  comes  to  work  ; often  comes  without  his  breakfast,  he  and  his 
brother  had  none  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  because  his  mother  had  none  in  the  house;  got 
nothing  to  eat  till  1 o’clock.  Gets  a length  off  a big  loaf  of  bread  for  breakfast.  Has  potatoes 
and  salt  for  dinner,  and  bacon  now  and  then  on  Sunday.  Has  shoes,  but  no  stockings ; his 
brother  has  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  no  stockings.  His  shirt  is  generally  very  ragged ; sometimes 
50  goes  without  a shirt.  Mother  could  mend  his  shirt,  but  she  has  no  rags  to  do  it. 

Has  often  the  head  and  back  ache,  and  limbs  sometimes  ache.  Is  sometinics  laid  up  by 
illness,  was  so  a month  ago,  and  two  months  before.  Had  pains  in  his  stomach  and  all  about 
him.  His  fingers  are  often  pinched,  sometimes  badly ; has  been  laid  up  a week  from  this 
cause.  Some  of  the  children  lose  their  nails.  Is  not  pricked  in  taking  up  the  shanks. 

25  Works  for  Mi'.  Jay.  His  father  made  an  agreement.  Earns  at  full  work  2s.  6rf.  Receives 
his  wages,  and  gives  them  to  his  mother.  Gets  generally  3d.  on  Saturday,  of  which  he  keeps 
a penny.  Sonactimes  comes  in  the  summer  at  7 a.w.  to  work  over-time,  for  which,  he  gets  a 
pmny,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother.  His  mother  sends  him  at  7,  would  not  come  of  himseif. 
The  female  overlooker  keeps  the  children  at  work;  they  often  get  a sharp  tap  with  the  cane, 
30never  makes  a wheale.  Never  struck  over  the  head  or  face.  Mr.  Jay  sometimes  corrects 
children,  not  much.  Is  kind  to  them,  and  sometimes  gives  them  apples  and  plums. 

No.  335. — Martha  Wells. 


Is  overlooker  in  the  carding-room ; has  been  iu  the  business,  first  as  a carder,  and  then 
in  her  present  situation,  34  years ; Considers  the  business  very  healthy.  It  is  not,  according 
35 to  her  own  experience,  injurious  to  the  eye-sight.  The  children's  health  is  very  good  indeed ; 
in  full  business  there  are  60  children  employed;  only  one  child  has  died  in  7 yeai's.  Dm  is 
the  healthiest  part  at  which  children  work  ; those  here  are  liappy  and  well. 


No.  336. — December  1.  Epsapha  Greaves,  10  years  old. 

Is  employed  as  a *'  carder  of  pins,”  that  is,  fixing  the  pins  in  the  paper.  Reads  with 
40difficiilty;  has  to  spell  the  word  Christian,  and  cannot  then  pronounce  it;  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Christian;  knows  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Cannot  write;  has 
worked  here  nearly  2 years ; did  not  work  anywhere  before ; went  for  a great  while  to  the 
Infant  school  of  the  asylum;*  went  afterwards  to  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  for  2 months  ; is  now  a Catholic  and  goes  to  the  Catholic  school  on  Sundays. 

45  Comes  to  work,  at  8 o’clock  A.  M.  all  the  year  round;  has  her  breakfast  before  she  comes; 
she  goes  to  her  dinner  at  1 and  returns  to  the  factory  by  2 o’clock;  has  half  an  hour  at 
4o’clock  for  recreation,  or  to  eat,  but  as  the  cliildren  work  here  by  the  piece,  ihU  half  hour  is 
not  usually  taken.  Leaves  work  at  7 P.  M. ; there  is  no  over  time. 

There  are  2 or  3 days  holiday  at  Christmas,  2 half  days  at  Easter,  2 or  3 half  days  at  each 
50  of  the  2 fairs. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  Phipson ; the  agreement  waus  made  by  her  mother.  Can  cam  at  full  work 
half-a-crown  a-week ; she  receives  the  money  and  takes  it  to  her  mother. 

The  female  overlooker  corrects  the  girls  by  a slap  of  the  baud  on  the  back.  Has  never 
Ijeen  hurt  much  by  it;  children  not  often  corrected;  she  likes  the  work  ; complains  most  of 
55  the  pins  pricking  her  fingers  and  hand  ; has  no  head  acho  or  pain  in  the  side ; has  not  been 
ill  since  stie  came  to  work. 


(Note, — This  child’s  appearance  is  healthy.) 

No.  337. — Sarah  Gorm,  18  years  old. 

Reads  tolerably  well ; does  not  know  why  she  is  called  a Christian,  except  that  God  made 
60l>er;  can  write  tolerably  well. 

VVent  to  the  Catholic  day-school  for  two  years;  went  at  same  time  to  the  Sunday-school; 
has  worked  here  as  a carder  4 years ; did  noi  begin  to  work  till  she  was  14. 

Comes  to  work  at  8 a.  m.  all  the  year  round,  and  leaves  at  7 P.  fs-i  has  her  breakfast 
before  sbe  comes;  has  an  hour  for  dinner;  has  20  minutes  for  tea  at  half  past  4.  Very 
65  *<ldom  over  time  work. 

Has  3 days’  “ play”  at  Christmas  if  in  full  work ; if  trade  is  bad,  there  is  a week's  holiday. 
There  are  2 half  days  at  Easter.  At  each  of  the  two  fairs  has  a half  holiday.  Is  hired  by 
Mr.  Phipson;  her  father  made  the  agreement.  Can  earn  at  full  work,  by  working  till  8 p.  m. 

• The  asylum  is  the  establishment  for  the  paaper  children  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


BiaHiNSHAM.  6f.  per  week;  geucrally  earns  4j.  6rf.  She  receives  her  wages  and  gives  them  to  her  father- 

Pin  has  «o  mother.  She  has  never  been  struck  by  overlooker.  Likes  the  work  pretty  well  - it 

Manufactories,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  her  health;  has  pain  in  the  side  lately;  suffers^ from  in 
digestion. 


Evidence  = 

collected  by 

AD.Grotager.Esq.  December  8,  1840. — Messrs.  Palmer  and  Holt,  Pin  Manufacturers  5 
vTTvt  Lancaster  Street. 


The  premises  are  old  and  in  a most  dilapidated  coudition.  The  shop  in  which 
the  headers  ^7ork  is  close,  dirty,  and  dark ; it  is  38  feet  7 inches  by  12  feet  4 
inches,  and  is  8 feet  3 inches  high.  There  are  in  it  50  machines,  of  which  number 
44  are  now  at  work.  There  is  only  one  row  of  small  ■vvdiulows,  and  no  proper  10 
means  of  ventilation ; no  attention  is  paid  to  tins  point,  the  windows  not  even 
being  opened  during  meal  rimes  nor  in  the  morning  before  the  work  is  be»an. 
There  is  one  small  fire-place,  which  when  I extunined  this  shop,  had  a veiy  small 
fire  in  it;  the  children  came  by  turns  to  M'arm  themselves  and  complained  much  of 
the  cold.  15 

It  appears  from  the  ivitnesa,  Mary  Hoden,  that  on  Saturday  the  children  are 
kept  from  8 a.m.  till  5 p.m.,  more  frequently  till  8 p.m.  waiting  for  their  wages; 
no  time  being  allowed  on  this  day  for  dinner. 

The  master  keeps  the  time  by  an  hour  glass,  evidently  a most  objectionable  plan, 
and  liable  to  abuse.  20 

There  is  but  one  privy  for  45  or  50  boys  and  girls ; it  is  in  a most  disgraceful 
state,  loaded  with  excrement  in  all  directions;  bricks  are  placed  to  step  on,  or  it 
would  be  impossible  to  approach  it.  There  is  a better  privy  for  the  other  work- 
people which  is  kept  locked. 

In  the  whole  of  the  inquiries  in  which  I have  been  engaged,  no  scene  has  been 25 
so  painful  to  witness  as  this ; it  is  disgraceful  to  our  common  nature. 


No.  338. — George  Latham. 

Is  the  master  who  employs  the  children  at  this  manufactory.  Has  generally  46  or  4S 
headers.  The  common  ago  of  beginning  in  this  trade  is  from  8 to  lU.  The  children  are 
left  entirely  to  hts  care.  The  proprietor  does  not  at  all  interfere  in  the  management  of  them.  30 
Thinks  the  workshop  is  too  dark,  too  small,  and  too  close  for  51  jiersons  to  inhabit  from  8 
in  the  morning  till  7 in  the  evening.  No  other  means  than  tho  fire  aro  taken  to  ventilate  the 
shop;  the  windows  arc  not  set  open  at  night,  or  in  the  morning  before  work ; " indeed  there  is 
no  need,  as  there  aro  plenty  of  broken  panes.”  The  windows  arc  capable  of  being  opened. 

In  the  sharp  winter  weather,  the  children  are  cold  at  their  work ; and  at  night  when  the  candle  35 
are  lighted  the  shop  gets  very  warm, 

There  is  no  place  for  the  children  to  wash  after  work.  There  is  no  proper  provision 
made  for  the  children  as  to  the  privy.  The  privy  ia  not  in  a lit  state  for  auy  one  to  enter. 
Many  of  the  children  have  not  suflicient  food  or  clothes,  Does  not  make  any  provision  for 
those  children  who  come  williout  their  dinner.  Cases  have  oecurivd  of  children  staying  40 
from  8 in  the  morning  till  7 at  night  without  having  food.  Tho  children  generally  are  at 
task  Kork;  if  this  is  not  done  they  are  corrected.  Those  who  work  at  this  trade,  leant 
nothing  which  is  useful  to  them  as  mechanics.'  When  they  quit  the  trade,  they  go  to  gun- 
making,  casting,  &c. 

Thinks  the  children  are  occasionally  neglected  by  their  parents.  No  care  is  taken  by  tbe45 
witDMs  or  the  proprietor,  to  improve  their  condition. 

No.  339. — Maria  Field. 

Is  a widow,  and  overlooks  Mr.  Latham's  shop ; formerly  overlooked  the  headers  at  the 
asylum.  The  children  come  at  a very  early  age,  " they  are  considered  to  come  at  7 Has  ^ 
a little  boy  of  her  own  who  began  before  he  was  6.  Some  of  them  can  read  and  some  not.  50 
The  parents  give  them  no  religious  instruction,  and  that  they  are  neglected  as  to  food  and 
clothing.  Thinks  they  are  as  healthy  as  other  children  in  manufactories.  It  is  her  business 
to  sujierintend  the  children,  as  to  the  language,  they  employ. 

Thinks  the  shop  of  this  manufactory  is  not  a nt  and  proper  place  for  children  to  work  ut- 


It  is  very  dark;  there  is  only  a very  poor  light  on  one  side ; it  is  close  and  narrow;  ilhasa55 
bnd  fimcll.  whmn  intn  W af  Ri-et  tn  tUa  . it  nnt  n ivhnlpsome  olace  fot 


bad  smell,  even  when  site  goes  into  it  at  first  in  the  morning ; it  is  not  a wholesome  place  for 
44  children  to  work  in,  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  make  the  children  sickly. 

Thinks  the  privy  is  not  in  a fit  state  for  a human  being  to  go  into ; it  is  not  in  a fit  state  for 
a dog  to  enter.  No  other  place  is  provided  for  the  nse  of  the  headers.  There  is  another 
a better  privy,  which  is  used  by  tlie  other  people  on  the  promises,  which  is  kept  locked.  oU 

No  care  has  been  taken  by  the  proprietor  to  remedy  any  of  these  evils. 

No.  340. — Sarah  Clarke,  21  years  old. 

Has  worked  here  and  at  Mr.  Phipson’s  upwards  of  1 1 years , began  to  work  between  10 
aud  11.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8 a.m.  till  7 p.m.,  sometimes  half-past  7.  . 

kept  by  Mr.  Latham,  .who  uses  an  hour  glass.  No  over-time.  Never  works  earUer  or  a •.  a 

One  hour  for  dinner.  Those  who  have  a dinner  generally  go  home  for  it.  No  time  for  e . 
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/125 


A great  many  of  the  children  come  without  their  breakfast  and  have  no  dinner ; the  other  BniMitfOHAM. 

children  in  the  shop  give  them  a little  out  of  what  they  have.  These  children  get  nothing  Pin 

but  what  they  have  at  night.  Has  heard  them  say  that  they  have  not  more  than  a four-penny  Manufactories. 
loaf  among  7 or  8.  When  her  husband  was  in  work,  she  took  one  of  the  children  out  of  the  "i — 

5 shop,  and  another  brother  who  was  at  liorae,  and  entirely  kept  them  for  one  month,  receiving  c^lecteTb 

only  the  wages  of  the  former,  being  15<f.  a-week;  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  because  her  RD.Grainger^Esq^. 

husband  was  out  of  work.  She  did  this  because  the  children  were  so  poorly  fed,  and  had  

neither  shoe  nor  stocking  to  their  feet.  There  was  some  di-spute,  so  that  tliey  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  workhouse.  The  parents  of  the  “ headers  ” care  very  little  about  them, 

10  except  to  get  their  wages  to  spend  in  drink.  Has  heard  the  children  say,  that  when  they 
have  taken  their  waves  home  on  a Saturday  night,  that  the  parents,  mother  and  father,  have 
gone  and  spent  nearly  or  entirely  the  wliole,  and  have  come  home  so  drunk  as  to  be  carried 
up  to  bed : is  surprised  how  the  children  can  work,  and  " wonders  they  are  not  carried  out  of 
the  shop  for  want  of  victuals.’’  The  master  of  the  children,  Mr.  Latham,  sometimes  gives 
j5them  a penny  to  buy  food,  either  as  a free  gift  or  to  be  stopped'out  of  the  wages.  No  proper 
care  is  taken  of  the  children  whilst  they  are  on  the  premises.  Thinks  that  in  all  respects  they 
are  neglected.  Towards  the  evening  the  children  are  both  tired  and  hungry,  their’s  being 
“ very  liungry  work."  They  are  in  the  evening,  as  in  the  day,  kept  at  their  work  by  the  cane ; 
they  require  a great  deal  of  caning;  some  of  them  not  being  able  to  stand  the  work,  run 
20  away.  Some  of  these  will  come  back  and  stand  at  the  entry  of  tfie  manufactory,  and  the  master 
seeing  them  will  bring  them  into  the  shop.  On  these  occasions  they  are  sometimes  beaten. 

A former  overlooker  of  this  manufactory,  Satchwell  by  name,  has  taken  witness,  tlien  a child, 
by  the  hair  and  beat  her  with  his  Ssts  on  the  head.  This  man  did  not  use  a cane,  but  a strap  ; 
has  seen  him  fetch  blood  “ by  using  weapons,"  such  as  a file  or  anything  that  came  near  him. 

25  Has  herself  many  times  been  beaten  till  the  blood  came.  Satchwell  is  a very  violent  man  ; 
and  now  keeps  children  as  headers  at  Mr.  Edelston’s  manufactory,  Newton,  near  Warrington. 

The  mothers  of  the  children  have  often  taken  out  a summons  against  this  man,  but  he  was 
never  taken  before  a magistrate  for  this  offence,  having  compromised  the  charge  by  giving 
money  to  the  mothers.  Her  own  mother  took  out  a summons  for  cutting  her  head  open  with 
30  a pin  tray.  At  present,  children  are  corrected  on  the  back  with  the  cane.  Has  seen  no 
child  struck  on  the  head  by  the  present  overlooker.  The  former  proprietors  of  this  manu- 
factory, when  Satchwell  was  here,  were  Messrs.  Kilminster  and  Latliam,  of  whom  the  former 
is  since  dead.  Neither  of  them  interfered  effectively  to  prevent  the  above  ill-treatment. 

At  good  work  can  earn  7s.  or  8s, ; but  at  this  time  about.  6s. 

35  (Note. — This  is  a very  kind-hearted  young  woman,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  her  humanity.) 


No.  341. — Eliza  Woo/ridge^  20  years  old.  No.  34i- 

Has  worked  at  pin  heading  13  years,  being  quite  young  when  she  began.  Has  heard  the 
statement  of  the  last  witness  read,  and  can,  in  all  respects,  confirm  it.  Has  herself  been 
severely  beaten  by  Satchwell,  so  that  the  blood  has  run  down  her  back.  On  one  occasion, 

40  when  he  was  beating  her  over  the  bead,  a long  pin  shank  was  driven  into  the  skin  so  deeply 
that  the  pinchers  were  used  to  extract  it.  Thinks  that  Bramer,  another  master  here,  was 
worse  than  Satchwell ; he  was  a very  savage  person,  and  beat  the  little  children,  boys  and 
girls,  as  much  as  the  larger  ones. 

No.  342. — Edward  Eoden.  N0..342. 

45  Is  now  a police  constable.  Formerly  worked  over  the  piu-header’s  shop,  at  the  manufactory 
in  Lancaster-stveet.  Has  seen  the  man,  who  was  then  master  of  the  shop,  named  Bramer, 
ill  use  the  headers.  He  was  very  much  given  to  passion,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  the 
children  severely  over  the  liead  and  shoulders,  not  caring  where  he  stnick,  with  the  cane.  The 
children  were  sometimes  (frequently)  whealed  from  the  beating  they  received.  Complaints 
50  were  often  made  by  parents,  but  believes  no  instance  ever  occun-ed  of  a case  being  carried 
before  a magistrate.  The  headers  were  neglected  by  parents  and  employers. 

No.  343. — Mary  Boden,  No.  343- 

Is  wife  of  last  witness.  Was  formerly  overlooker  in  the  pin  manufactory  of  Latham  and 
Kilminster,  now  Palmer  and  Holt,  Lancaster-street.  During  the  time  she  was  in  the  shop, 

55  Bramer  and  William  Satchwell  were  masters.  Has  seen  both  ill  use  and  beat  the  headers ; of 
the  two  Bramer  was  the  worst.  Every  day  one  or  other  of  the  children  was  severely  beaten. 

Has  seen  Bramer  strike  a child  with  the  handle  of  a hammer.  Has  often  seen  Bramer  in  hia 
passion  go  and  strike  the  children  on  the  head.  Has  seen  the  children’s  heads  cut  so  as  to 
bleed  by  both  tlic.se  men.  Has  seen  Bramer  take  a child  by  the  hair  and  shake  him  violently. 

60 The  proprietors  did  not  prevent  the  correction.  -The  parents  often  complained,  but  never  • 
knew  of  a case  being  carried  before  a magistrate. 

When  the  children  come  first,  each  receives  1 J.  a-week;  whilst  they  are  learning  the  trade, 
that  is  about  a month  or  six  weeks,  the  master  loses  by  spoiling,  &c.  of  pins.  When  the 
headers  can  earn  a shilling,  the  wages  are  raised  3(i.  a time,  according  as  they  improve.  If 
65  the  worker  asked  for  it,  a certain  number  of  pins  were  weighed  out  in  proportion  to  the  wages. 

If  after  this  the  pins  were  not  finished  in  the  usual  hours  of  work,  the  cbild  ivas  kept  extra 
time,  till  8 p.m.,  and  also  at  the  dinner  ho.ur,  till  the  lost  work  was  made  up.  It  occasionally 
happened  that  the  children  were  set  more  work  than  they  could  perform ; they  were  sometimes 
beaten  for  this.  Children  often  complained  of  cold,  the  shop  being  long  and  there  being  only 
70  one  small  fire-place.  Has  known  the  children  to  be  so  cold,  that  they  would  not  do  more 
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343. 


No.  344. 


than  3 day’s  work  in  the  week.  Headers  often  came  witliout  tlreir  breakfast,  and  knows  tb 
many  of  them  wore  all  day  at  the  shop  without  food,  especially  on  the  Saturday,  when  the 
always  stayed  from  8 a.m.  till  5 p.m.  No  time  on  tho  SaturcUiys  was  allowed  for  dinner  aS 
the  years  witness  was  at  manufactory.  Children  on  this  day  were  frequently  detained  till 
8 P.M.  for  their  wages;  they  were  never  paid  before  7. 

The  parents  generally  greatly  neglect  their  children.  Many  of  the  headers  come  in  the  ^ 
winter  without  shoes  or  stockings;  the  parents  in  some  cases  were  drunken  and  disorderlr 
people.  ^ 

[See  page  127.] 

December  8tU,  1840.  Asylum. 

No.  344. — Mr.  TVillmm.  Edtoards. 


Is  schoolmaster  and  governor  of  the  asylum.  The  pauper  children  of  Birmingham  parish 
arc  received  into  this  establishment;  last  wwk  the  number  of  boys  were  203,  of  girls  150. 

Of  this  number  82  boys  were  employed  as  piii-hoaders.  No  girls  aro  employed  at  this  work. 
They  work  2 houre  in  the  morning  and  "2  hours  in  the  aflonioon.  In  tho  intervals  they  are  15 
at  school.  The  labniiris  contracted  for  by  Palmer  ami  Holt,  of  Lancuster-street.  The  con- 
tractors pay  for  4 houi-s’  labour  per  diem,  3rf.  u-week  for  cliiltlrcu  between  7 and  8;  from  8 
to  10  they  pay  Sd.  a-week;  and  above  10,  9fZ.  Some  years  (lour)  since  the  houre  of  labour 
were  8.  The  age  they  begin  is  7 years.  It  sometinms  happens  that  after  the  boys  have 
learnt  the  business,  they  sire  removed  by  their  parents,  and  smit  as  headere  out  of  the  estah-20 
lishmcnt.  The  contractor  employs  siiporinteudeiita  to  conduct  the  work ; considers  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  hoys  are  not  ill  used,  but  this  attention  is  not  enforced  by  any  writteD 
regulation  on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  Cases  of  severe  punishment  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence;  such  cases  have  occuired.  Does  not  know  whether  in  the  contract  any  power  is 
reserved  by  the  guardians  of  dismissing  tho  superintendents  in  case  of  misconduct  towards  the 25 
boys.  The  children  in  general,  who  are  employed  in  pin-heading,  are  not  taught  any  other 
trade,  excepting  such  us  orphans  or  children  who  remain  a long  time  in  the  bouse;  these  are 
put  to  tmloring  and  shoem^ing.  Pin-heading  teaches  no  art  wliich  is  useful  subsequently  to 
the  boys  as  mechanics.  On  an  average  it  is  probable  they  work  as  much  as  2 years.  It  is  3 
years  since  the  tailoinog  was  introduced  into  the  asylum,  and  the  shoemaking  about  2 years^O 
and  a-hair. 

Went  with  Mr.  Basnett,  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Pbipsou,  to  llie  residences  of  several 
of  the  pin-headers  who  worked  at  home.  The  parents  of  these  children  keep 
them  at  home,  some  Imve  2 or  3 there  employed.  Scvenil  of  them  are  principally 
supportetl  by  the  labour  of  their  children,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  oh- 35 
taining  work  tliemselves.  One  woman  told  me  her  husband  had  been  out  of  work 
for  10  weeks,  only  enruing  occasionally  a shilling  or  two  by  jobs.  Her  son  had 
only  had  a fortnight’s  work  for  23  weeks.  All  tlmse  people  whom  I saw,  and  I 
went  into  5 or  G of  their  house.s,  are  in  a wretched  couditi<m.  The  houses  filthy 
and  without  furniture,  with  exception  of  2 or  3 chairs  or  stools,  and  a table.  1 40 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Ba.snett,  that  several  of  the  women  having  only  one  set  of 
clotlies,  and  those  thin  and  >vorn,  were  obliged  on  Saturday  to  close  the  door  whilst 
they  washed  these  things.  It  seems  to  be  tlie  universal  opinion  of  all  persons,  high 
and  low,  with  whom  I liave  spoken  on  the  subject,  that  the  pin-lieaders  and  the 
families  to  which  they  belong,  are  the  most  wretched  jiart  of  the  population  of  the  do 
town;  that  no  decent  mechanic  would  allow  his  children  to  go  to  thU  work.  The 
parents  are  often  profligate  and  abandoned  cbaructers,  subsisting  on  the  labour  of 
their  chilcU’en.  Instances  have  occurred  of  the  father  and  mother  spending  the 
week’s  wages  of  their  children,  earned  Avith  so  much  labour  and  distress,  in  one 
ni^U’s  drunken  debauchery.  ^ 

From  the  evidence  of  two  very  respectable  women,  sisters,  who  had  worked  for 
many  years  as  headers,  it  appeared  that,  by  the  most  assiduous  labour,  they  could 
only  earn  a pittance.  Few,  however,  of  the  headers  continue  the  employment  as 
adults. 


Button 

Mancvactorie?. 
No.  343. 


BUTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 

No.  345.  May  29. — Mr.  Chatv:in» 

Is  a manufacturer  of  buttons,  employing  a large  number  of  hands,  altogether  upwards  of  200. 
The  various  kinds  of  button- manufactory  are  as  follows; 

1.  Gilt  and  plated  and  metal. 

2.  Florentine  and  silk.  .. 

3.  Pearl.  60 

4.  Iron. 

5.  Horn  and  bone. 

6.  Glass. 

7.  White  metal.  , .. 

A great  many  children  are  employed  in  these  branches,  especially  in  the  pearl  andw 

floreniine.  Many  begin  at  a very  young  age,  at  7.  At  first  they  earn  about  D-  a-week- 
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Thinks  it  is  desirable,  if  all  parties  were  reg^ilated,  that  childrca  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  under  9.  Such  a restriction  would  not  interfere  with  the  button  trade  in  general. 

It  would  be  veiy  injurious  if  children  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours  a-day,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases,  which  are  numerous,  in  \vhich  they  work  continuously  with  the  adults.  ^ It 
would  be  prefei’able  to  extend  the  total  prohibition  to  10,  and  at  that  age  that  children  should  5 
work  10  hours. 

It  would  cause  no  inconrenience  if  young  pei-soiis  up  to  18  years  were  restricted  to  12  hours 
exclusive  of  meals. 

[s  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  tlie  manufaeturing  population  should  receive  a 
sound  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  education.  Thinks  that  educiition  should  be  compulsory  lO 
and  it  is  desirable  ovemug  instruction  should  be  continued  to  the  age  of  15or  16,  Torenderlhe 
system  effective,  believes  it  will  be  indispensable  that,  national  funds  should  be  provided.-  His 
always  found  that  the  educated  mocliauics  are  more  valuable  and  better  conducted  than  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate.  (Signed)  John  Chatwik. 

(Evidence  at  the  Town  Hall.) 

N0.3-1C.  No.  346.  January  2,  1841. — Mv.  Daniel  3aker. 

Is  a clerk  in  a manulactory  of  buttons,  wlicrc  many  children  and  women  are  employed.  In 
the  button  trade,  generally,  many  cliildren  are  employed  at  an  early  age,  from  6 years  upwards, 
The  florontine  button  trade  is  a brancli  in  which  very  young  children  are  employed,  particularly 
girls.  The  stampers  require  each  ahoy,  who  generally  begins  to  work  very  young  at"  cobbing."*  20 
These  boys  are  paid  by  the  men  whom  they  assist,  not  by  the  master ; they  commonly  remain 
the  same  number  of  hours  at  work  as  the  meu.  The  common  hours  are  fi-om  8 a.m.  till  7 p.u, 
in  the  winter,  and  from  7 till  7 in  the  summer,  half  an  hour  being  allowed  for  breakfast  and  one 
hour  for  dluuer.  The  boys  often  go  for  their  master’s  tea,  but  tiieyhaveno  time  allowed  for 
their  own,  unless  by  quickly  w'orkmg,  so  as  to  gain  time.  When  trade  is  good  the  regular  25 
hours  are  often,  exceeded ; the  men  will  come,  summer  and  -winter,  at  6 a.m.  if  there  is  a pt^ 
of  work,  and  remain-till  8 or  9 P.M.  Has  known  in  the  horn  button  trade  the  meu  and  boys 
work  almost  an  incredible  time ; in  tliis  branch  the  boys  ■\vlio  assist  the  men  must  stop  till  the 
last  button  is  made,  the  boy  having  to  put  eacli  button  into  the  die  before  it  is  pressed.  Wit- 
ness having  been  employed  in  another  branch  of  the  horn  button  manufactory,  has  gone  iu  the  30 
winter  at  4 a.  m.  and  stayed  till  9 and  half-past  9 p.m.,  and  has  found  the  men  and  boys  at-wori: 
in  the  morning  and  led  them  there  at  night.  Knows  one  man  who  has  carried  this  over-working 
on  for  2 years.  There  were  in  the  mamifactory  alluded  to  tivo  avaricious  men  who  worked 
overtime,  and  this  made  the  others  imitate  lliem.  It  ha.s  happened  that  these  men  have  some- 
times gone  to  work  for  the  morning  before  the  family  of  the  proprietor  -was  gone  to  bed.  Never  35 
knew  on  these  occasions  of  a relay  of  cliildren ; knows  iluit  the  same  children  worked  as  long 
as  the  men.  The  boys  so  employed  wore  oftcui  the  .sons  of  the  mtm  whom  they  assisted;  but 
aa  each  man  requires  in  the  lioni  button  making  3 boys  of  nearly  the  same  age,  they  were 
frequently  the  children  of  strangers.  All  those  cliilcli'cn  ivero  paid  by  Ihe  men  whom  they 
assisted,  ami  were  by  them  corroded.  Has  known  the  boys  severely  beaten,  and  in  an  extreme  40 
case  struck  with  iron  tongs.  The  boys  became  extremely  tired  and  drowsy,  and  were  often 
pushed  and  cuffed  about.  The  proprietor  did  not  take  any  efficient  tneaiis  to  prevent  the  iU- 
freatment  of  the  boys,  and  did  not  intorforc  unless  he  heard  them  cry,  which  was  not  often,  as 
he  was  at  a distance  from  the  shop,  or  unless  the  parents  made  a complaint,  which  often  hap- 
pened. Does  not  know  of  any  complaint  being  carried  before  the  magistrates.  Thinks  that  40 
the  boys  would  not  have  been  ill  treated  if  they  had  been  paid  by  the’  master  and  not  by  the 
mechanic. 

Has  heard  of  boys  being  kept  till  9 and  10  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  pearl  button  trade.  In  the 
horn  button  trade  the  workshop  i.s  very  hot,  a high  degree  of  heat  being  required  in  order  that  ^ 
the  horn  may  take  the  impression  of  the  die  ; so  that  at  night  the  shops  get  intensely  hot.  50 

(Signed)  Daniel  Baker. 

(At  the  Town  Hall.) 

No.  347.  Nt).  347.  Decemhei’ 7,  1840. — William  Green. 

Is  a metal  button  stamper.  Each  adult  requires  a boy  to  help,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  in 
attendance  early  or  late.  The  common  hours  of  work  are  from  8 a.m.  till  7 P.M.,  one  hour 
being  allowed  for  dinner.  This  branch  is  subject  to  great  fluctuatipns,  so  that  it  often  happens 
thereisa  pressofbusinras,  and  then  there  is  overtime.  On  such  occasions  frequently  worb  fio® 

6 A.M.  till  9 P.M.,  and  sometimes  begins  earlier  and  leaves  off  later ; has  worked  from  4 oro 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  9 and  10  at  night.  During  this  time  the  boy  has  to  be  in 
altendance.  The  boys  begin  to  work  generally  about  7 or  8 yeai'S  of  age.  The  business 
boys  have  to  perform  is  " cobbing,”  or  arranging  the  buttons  in  a row,  iu  readiness  for  we 
stamper.  This  is  an  easy  process  in  itself,  but  is  fatkuiug,  from  the  number  of  hoi^  “8 
children  are  employed.  About  six  times  a-day  the  boys  have  to  shako  the  buttons  in  ^ 
order  to  remove  the  roughness  after  they  have  been  aiuiouled.  This  is  very  heavy  work.  g- 
would  tire  a man ; it  is  also  -unhealthy,  from  the  dust  ^vbich  arises.  - Towards  ffle  eveni  g. 
when  there  is  extra  worlc,  the  boys  get  sleepy  and  tired,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  at  tue' 

work  they  must  be  shaken,  or  "otherwise  intimidated.”  They  generally  object  to  the  <3Vff 

hours,  and  would  not  of  tlieir  own  accord  -work  so  long.  More  generally  the  boys  cio 
receive  the  money  which  they  earn  by  over-work,  but  it  is^iven  to  their  parents.  The  => 
of  the  cob  boys”  is  from  1 j.  to  2f.  a-week.  ° 

"■  This  is  merely  arranging  the  buttons  in  rouleaux  in  readiness  for  the  stamper. 


BlUMINdHAM. 

Button 

Manotactoiues. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R-D-Graitigsi',  Esq. 

No.  345. 
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In  the  button  makei-’s  department  for  manufacturing  “ patent  collet  buitons,”  the  work  for 
boys  is  more  fatiguing.  One  boy  is  required  for  each  adult,  the  age  being  from  7 to  8.  The 
hours  are  generally  from  7 till  9 in  the  tvinterj  and  in  the  summer  ti-om  6 till  9.  The  work  is 
often  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  waiting  for  some  parts  of  the 
5 buttons,  fium  tbe  other  departments ; on  these  occasions  the  mechanics  stay  late  at  nidit  to 


BiaMtKQHAM. 

Button 

>Ill.NUFACTOBIES. 


make  up  the  lost  time.  There  is  no  allowance  or  payment  made  for  such 'over-work.  ® Tlie 

in  ttlia  branfll  aTf»  vpi-v  Tniirb  finnfiruvl  niir1  thoru  io  n nn.aaf  u?  i_  ' S > 


bovs  in  this  branch  are  very  much  confined,  and  there  is  a gi-eat  heat  from  the  stoves  which  arc 
used.  Tliinks  that  the  boys  are  not  well  used  j they  are  beaten,  especially  towards  the 
(At  the  Toivn  Hall.) 

No.  348. — John  Harrald. 


' Button  stamper.  On  one  occasion,  when  working  at  some  coppcnvork,  was  made  ill  himself 
from  the  dust,  and  believes  the  boys  suffered  from  the  same  work.  In  the  maiiufacloiT  where 
be  formerly  worked,  Mr.  Ledsam’s,  Great  Charles-street,  it  occasionally  happened  tliat  the 
• stampers  would  have  to  wait  in  the  middle  of  the  day  an  hour  or  two  for"  blank.s.”  HTien 
these  were  procured,  the  men,  anxious  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  would  work  very  rapidly,  and 
^if  the  boys  could  not  keep  up  with  them  they  were  ill  used  and  knocked  about  Has  seen  little 
boj-s,  7,  8,  or  9 years  old,  seriously  beaten.  Allthis  mischief  wouldnot  have  ar-isen  if  the  manu- 
factory had  been  properly  conducted,  or  if  the  men  had  been  paid  by  the  week.  No  such  delays 
took  place  as  regards  those  paid  by  tbe  week.  As  it  xvas,  tbe  people  were  treated  as  if  they 
. were  madhnes.  Has  several  times  worked  all  night  when  ^ere  has  been  an  order  for  stamuin? 


^ coirper  coin.  The  boys  must  work  almost  as  long  as  the  adult ; they  would  then  go  home  for 
3 or  4 hours  for  sleep  and  return,  or  sometimes  get  no  sleep  at  all,  but  remain  on  the  premises. 


December  3,  1840. — Messrs.  Turner  and  Sons,  Button  Manufacturers, 
Snow  Hill. 


25  This  is  one  of  the  principal  establishments  in  tbe  button  trade.  The  premises, 
generally  speaking,  are  spacious ; many  of  the  shops  are  light  and  airy  ; in  one, 
where  there  were  il  workers,  the  length  was  16  feet  6 inches  by  13  feet  11  inches. 

Tliere  are  distinct  privies  for  the  males  and  females,  and  those  for  the  latter  are 
not  overlooked  by  the  men. 

Most  creditable  care  is  taken  by  the  principals  to  insure  good  behaviour,  and  to 


prevent  visiting  and  intercourse  between  the  shops  of  the  men  and  women.  A regu- 
lation has  been  established,  from  which,  if  universally  adopted,  the  best  results  might 
justly  be  anticipated — no  person  is  admitted  to  work  on  the  premises  ivitbout 
producing  a character. 

g.  Every  facility  was  afforded  me  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  by  the  principals.  1 
experience  much  pleasure  in  offering  my  testimony  to  the  good  management  and 
creditable  state  of  this  manufactory. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  were  presented  to  the  Commission  by  Messrs.  Turner. 

No.  349.  December  3,  1840. — Samvel  H.  Turner,  Esq. 

4Q  Is  a partner  in  tbe  firm  of  Turner  and  Sons,  button  manufacturers.  Employs  about  500 


persons  in  this  establishment.  They  have  also  establishments  at  London,  Manchester, 
Leek,  and  Paris.  Has  great  experience  of  tbe  general  habits  and  characters  of  the  persons 
employed  in  his  manufactory,  knows  all  these  work-people  personally.  Has  had  constant 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  educated  and  well  informed,  with  that  of  the 
^ignorant  and  ill  informed.  Finds  that  the  educated  workman  is  unquestionably  of  much 
greater  value  to  his  employer  than  the  uneducated.  Would  not  knowingly  employ  even 
one  of  tlie  very  lowest  mechanics,  who  could  not  read.  Finds  that  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  a mechanic’s  information  is  he  respectful  in  his  behaviour,  and  genemlly  well 
conducted ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ignorant  are  less  respectful,  and  not  so  well  disposed 
5Q  towards  their  employers.  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement  between,  the  workmen  and  their 
employers,  the  most'ignorant  are  always  the  first  to  complain,  and  are  invariably  the  most 
suspicious  and  untractable.  Knows  an  instance  3 years  ago  wlien  a combination  took  place 
among  the  button  burnishers,  of  5 men  out  of  25  employed,  who  haring  joined  the  combi- 
nation, would  not  secede.  These  men  were  the  least  educated  of  tbe  25,  and  with  the  most 
55  contracted  notions. 

As  regards  tbe  domestic  habits  of  the  educated  class  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  well- 
being  of  thrir  families ; they  invariably  educate  their  children,  which  he  infers  among  other 
means  of  observation,  from  the  fact  that  the  children  of  such  parents  never  sweai'  or  use  bad 
language,  comparatively  speaking.  Their  houses  are  more  cleanly.  There  is  better  economy, 
5Q  "every  thing,  in  short,  is  made  the  best  of,”  Men  who  are  educated,  and  earn  as  much  as 
18ff.  or  H.  a-week,  rarely  allow  their  wives  to  be  employed  at  manufactories;  they  stay  at 
home  to  superintend  their  domestic  affairs.  As  a general  rule  they  abstain  from  intemperate 
habits,  and  they  are  enabled  to  bring  up  their  families  well.  Has  a great  number  oi  such 
tnechanics,  whose  average  wages  would  amount  to  18s.  Among  the  stampers  earning  that 
§5  sum  there  is  not  one  whose  wife  goes  out  to  manufactoring  labour.  The  educated  class  are 
attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  and  send  their  children  to  Sunday-schools ; none  of  these 
^ould  be  seen  in  their  working  clothes  on  the  Sunday,  but  would  be  neatly  dressed.  If  a 
nian  be  seen  going  about  with  his  apron  on,  on  the  Lord’s-day,  should  infer  he  was  a drunkard 
ind  of  irregular  habits. 

“ - S2 
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Is  of  opinion  that  in  all  respects,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  females  should  be  edu 
cated  than  the  men ; because  they  have  higher  and  more  important  duties  to  perform  in 
bringing  up  their  children,  and  forming  their  habits.  Thinks  that  whilst  they  are  at  school 
they  should  not  only  be  taught  reading,  writing,  &o.,  hut  also  the  art  of  making  and  repairiov 
their  own.  clothes.  If  a general  system  of  edueadon  were  adopted,  is  of  opinion  that  itwoulS  ' 
he  desirable  there  should  be  attached  to  it  a school  of  design,  for  the  higher  class  of  tne-  ^ 
chanics.  Such  an  ii\stitution  would  not  only  prove  beneficial  as  an  amusement,  and  as  im- 
proving their  general  knowledge,  but  also  as?  leading  to  improvement  in  various  branches  of 
manufactories.  In  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  this  establishment  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  finer  designs  required  in  the  business  in  this  country,  are  obliged  to  procure  them  10 
from  Paris. 

From  his  experience,  is  of  opinion  that  great  good  may  be  accomplished  by  a proper  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  tlie  work-people,  and  by  en- 
forcing proper  regulations.  As  one  principal  means  of  improvement,  the  employer  stould 
require  a good  character  from  each  new  comer,  and  also  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  pre- 15 
vious  habits  and  conduct.  If  such  a system  wero  generally  adopted,  it  would  prove  equallv 
beneficial  to  the  employer  and  the  employed;  as  regards  the  former  by  securing  a better  servant, 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  by  improving  his  habits  and  conduct.  Thinks  that  by  an  extended 
system  of  education  and  well  considered  regulations  respecting  superintendence,  that  many  of 

the  present  evils,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  manufacturing  system  might  be  entirely  removed,  20 

and  all  considerably  amelioiuted.  Has  found  in  all  their  establishments  the  most  beneficial 
results  from  a careful  selection  of  the  persons  who  more  immediately  superintend  the  wotk- 
peqile,  as  foremen  and  clerks. 

Particularly  wishes  to  state  that  it  is  his  opinion,  the  amelioration  alluded  to  could  not  be 
expected,  unless  education  were  combined  with  a rational  system  of  moral  and  religious  in*  25 
struction. 


No.  350.  December  5,  1840. — Mr.  Joseph  Conway. 

Is  foreman  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Sons.  Has  been  employed  in  this  manufactory  upwards 
of  26  yeare.  Has  considerable  experience  in  all  that  relates  to  this  branch  of  trade,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  working  classes  employed,  being  from  30 
his  situation  constantly  in  contact  with  them.  From  all  the  means  he  has  had  of  forming  an 
opinion  from  this  long  and  extended  experience,  is  endrely  couvinced  the  educated  and  in- 
stmcied  work-people  of  every  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  mechanic  on  the  premises, 
and  of  every  ago,  are  the  best  conducted,  both  as  regaixls  the  relations  subsisting  between 
them  and  tlieir  employers,  and  as  I'cspects  their  private  life.  Finds  by  experience  that  they  35 
are  more  obliging,  more  attentive  to  their  business,  and  therefore  more  to  be  depended  on, 
than  the  ignorant  and  uninformed;  that  if  any  dispute  arises  between  the  mechanics  and 
witness,  he  finds  the  educated  more  reasonable  and  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  uneducated; 
tliat  the  latter  on  such  occasions  arc  moi-u  jealous,  more  suspicious,  and  more  inclined  to 
mistnist,  and  this  in  the  degree  of  their  ignorance.  Finds  that  in  consequence  of  irregularity  40 
of  habits  the  uninformed  are  less  valuable  a.s  workmen,  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
The  educated  men  and  women  are  less  intemperate  and  irregular  in  their  habits,  and  ia 
all  respects  better  conducted.  Tliiiik.s  that  they  make  better  husbands,  fathers,  wives, 
and  mothers,  than  those  of  the  opposite  class.  Their  houses  are  more  clean  and  tidy,  "be- 
cause tliey  take  a pride  in  it ; ” they  ai-c  move  careful  of  their  appearance,  and  in  their  mode  45 
of  dressing ; they  are  more  refined  in  their  tastes  and  feelings,  and  altogether  hold  a higher 
station  in  fife.  Many  of  the  cultivated  class  are  fond  of  reading,  and  of  pursuits  which  tead 
to  improve  the  mind.  They  are  more  guardotl  in  their  language,  swear  less,  and  refrain  from 
the  use  of  obscene  and  indecent  expressions ; they  attend  more  regularly  Divine  worship,  and  ^ 
send  their  children  to  Sunday-schools.  It  is  his  entire  conviction  that  it  would  greatly  tend  50 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  employers,  and  the  happiness  of  the  mechanics,  if  all  the 
labouring  classes  employed  in  manufactories  received  a good  and  comprehensive  education. 

Is  convinced  tliat  it  would  gi-eatly  promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  fanulies  of 
mechanics,  if  females  were  instructed  whilst  at  school  in  the  art  of  cutting  out,  making,  aM 
repairing  shirts,  gowns,  &c.  At  present,  this  knowledge  is  wanting  in  the  majority  of  the d5 
female  mechanics,  and  the  result  is,  that  either  an  expense  is  incurred,  which  presses  seriously 
on  their  limited  means,  ia  the  making  and  repairing  those  garments,  or  these  when  out  of 
order,  remain  ueglccted.  Thinks  that  the  husband  and  children  are  frequently  made  uiici^* 
fortable,  by  the  wife  not  knowing  ho^7  to  economise  and  properly  prepare  the  food  which  h*®/ 
can  afford,  and  that  this  want  of  domestic  comfort  often  drives  the  husband  to  the  ale-housa  (w 

Having  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  in  this  establishment  the  good  results  of  a 
careful  superintendence;  both  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  ® 

the  mechanics,  thinks  that  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  might  be  ameliorated  by  a 
general  attention  to  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  «- 

{Note. — Mr.  Conway  is  a person  of  superior  intelligeuce  and  worth,  aud  perfectly  tras 
worthy.) 


No  3fli.  No.  351.  December  5,  1840.— Mr.  Edward  Allen. 

Rents  a part  of  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  employs  about  50  yg 

and  women  principally,  and  a few  children.  Children  never  come  into  this  part  of  tiw  ^ 
ness  till  10  years  of  age,  but  lie  only  takes  those  who  afready  have  learnt  the  work.  , 
tools  for  the  female  mechanics,  and  as  the  tools  aro  in  this  branch  all  fixtures,  they  can  y 
be  set  on  the  spot  where  used.  Tho  tools  are  so  liable  to  derangement,  that  they  may  req 
setting  4 or  5 times  a-day  : if  there  be  5 or  6 workers,  be  must  be  almost  constant  y oa 
spot.  Does  not  think  the  pearl  button  business  is  so  injurious  to  health  as  generally  joiagi 
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There  is  one  branch  of  the  trade,  namely,  “grinding  pearl  buttons  for  shanking,”  which  is  BraiiiKOHAU. 
jojurioufi,  hilt  it  is  scarcely  ever  practised,  perhaps  once  in  a month  for  a few  hours.  Buttq.v 

From  working  with  some  of  the  mechanics  whom  he  employs,  and  from  haiing  constant  M\mjFACToiiEs. 
communication  with  all,  is  able  to  form  a good  opinion  of  the  effect  of  education  and  instruction  ■; — 

Sonthem.  From  this  experience  would  say,  thatthe  best  educated  ai-e  the  most  valuable  as  cSl«tTdb 
workmen;  they  arc  ecnerally  more  attentive  to  their  business,  do  not  so  much  neglect  it  in  the 

heginning  of  the  wemt ; and  take  more  pride  in  it.  If  any  press  of  business  arises,  finds  that  ' 

the  educated  class  are  more  useful  to  him,  and  that  the  work  Is  quicker  and  better  done.  The 
more  ignorant  on  the  contrary,  will  neglect  their  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  with  the 
10  notion  that  by  over  working  towards  the  end,  they  will  make  up  the  lost  time.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  witness  is  injured  by  the  work  being  done  in  a slovenly  manner,  and  by  the 
BiateTisls  being  wasted.  Thitiks  that  this  system  is  a great  injury  to  the  town  ; that  it  applies 
to  the  “ dissipated  and  illiterate."  As  a master  thinks  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  if  all 
mechanics  received  such  an  education  as  would  improve  their  knowledge  and  enlarge  their 
15  minds. 

No.  352.  December  7. — Mr.  Joseph  Gorhett.  No.  352. 

Has  been  employed  more  than  40  years  at  Messrs.  Turner’s  as  a button  bunilshev.  The 
average  wages  in  this  trade,  in  full  work,  are  from  30i.  to  35f.  a-week ; but  there  is  often  a 
want  of  employment.  Has  often  been  consulted  by  the  mechanics  generally  on  occasions 
20  when  they  required  advice.  Has  been  applied  to  by  mechanics  in  reference  to  the  objects  of 
this  Inquiry.  Has  taken  an  active  part  in  public  proceedings  connected  with  the  trade  of  the 
town.  Was  one  of  a deputation  consisting  of  two  from  the  button-makers  appointed  to  wait 
on  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  nobility,  &c.,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  encourage  the  trade.  On  this  occasion  received  several  votes  of 
25  thanks  from  the  masters  and  men.  In  1837  was  again  appointed  a deputy  to  wait  on  Vis- 
count Melbourne  relative  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  nation. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  statement  marked  (G.) 

[G.] — Statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cerhett, 

1.  Children  of  both  sexes  arc  sent  to  work  at  too  tender  an  age,  particularly  female  chil- 
30  dren.  During  their  childhood,  at  a time  when  fresh  air  and  fre^om  from  confinement  are  so 
essential,  they  toil  throughout  the  day,  acquiring  not  the  least  domestic  iustructlou  to  fit  them 
for  wives  and  mothers.  I will  name  one  instance  ; and  this  applies  to  the  general  condition  of 
females  doomed  to,  and  brought  up  amongst,  shop-work. 

My  mother  worked  in  a manufactory  from  a veiy  early  age.  She  was  clever  and  indus- 
35tiious;  and,  moreover,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  virtuous.  She  was  regarded  as  an 
excellent  match  for  a working  man. 

She  was  married  early.  She  became  the  mother  of  II  cbildrcn.  I am  tlie  eldest.  To  the 
best  of  her  ability  she  performed  the  important  duties  of  a wife  and  mother.  She  was 
lamentably  deficient  in  domestic  knowledge ; in  that  most  important  of  all  human  insuniotion, 

40  bow  to  make  the  home  and  the  fire-side  to  possess  a charm  for  her  husband  and  children,  she 
had  never  received  one  single  lesson. 

She  had  children  apace.  As  she  recovered  from  her  lying-in,  so  she  went  to  work^  the 
babe  being  brought  to  her  at  stated  times  to  receive  nourishment.  As  the  family  increased, 

80  anything  like  comfort  disappeared  altogether. 

45  Poor  thing,  the  power  to  make  home  cheerful  and  comfortable  was  never  given  to  her.  She 
knew  not  the  value  of  cherishing  in  my  father’s  mind  a love  of  domestic  objects.  My  heart 
aches  when  I reflect  upon  her  anxious  and  laborious  sitiieuion. 

Not  one  moment’s  happiness  did  I ever  see  under  my  father’s  roof.  All  this  dismal  state 
of  things  I can  distinctly  trace  to  the  entire  and  perfect  absence  of  all  training  and  instruction 
SO lo my  mother.  He  became  intemperate;  and  ais  intemperance  made  her  necessitous.  She 
made  many  efforts  to  abstain  from  shop-work;  but  her  pecuniary  necessities  forced  her  back 
into  the  shop.  The  family  was  large,  and  every  moment  was  required  at  home. 

I have  known  her,  after  the  close  of  a hard  day’s  worlt,  sit  up  nearly  all  night  for  several 
nights  together  washing  and  mending  of  clothes.  My  father  could  have  no  comfort  here. 

55  These  domestic  obligations,  which  in  a well  regulated  house,  (even  in  that  of  a working  man, 
where  there  are  prudence  and  good  management,)  would  be  done  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  hus- 
band; to  my  father  they  were  a source  of  annoyance  ; end  he  from  an  ignorant  and  mistaken 
notion  sought  comfort  in  an  alehouse. 

My  mother’s  ignorance  of  household  duties ; my  father’s  consequent  iiTitability  and  intern- 
60  perance ; the  frightful  poverty ; tlie  constant  quarrelling  ; the  pernicious  example  to  my 
oiwhers  and  sisters  ; the  bad  effect  upon  the  future  conduct  of  my  brothei-s ; one  and  all  of 
ns  being  forced  out  to  work,  so  young,  that  our  feeble  earnings  would  pi-oduce  only  le. 
a-week ; cold  and  hunger,  and  tho  innumerable  sufferings  of  my  childhood,  crowd  upon  my 
mind  and  overpower  me.  They  keep  alive  a deep  anxiety  for  the  emancipation  of  the  thousands 
65  of  families  iu  this  great  town  and  neighbourhood,  who  are  in  a similar  state  of  hondble  miseiy. 

My  own  experience  tells  me  that  the  instruction  of  the  female  in  the  work  of  a house,  in 
teaching  them  to  produce  cheerfulness  and  comfort  at  the  fire-side,  would  prevent  a great 
^ount  of  misety  and  crime.  There  would  be  fewer  drunken  husbands  and  disobedient  chil- 
^ dren.  As  a working  man,  within  my  own  observation,  female  education  is  disgr^efully 
70  neglected.  I attach  more  importance  to  it  than  to  anything  else.  They  im|^t  the  fi^ 
impressions  to  the  young  susceptible  miud ; they  model  the  child  from  which  is  formed  the 
future  man. 
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*>.  As  regavds  males  and  females  promiscuously  working  together  in  ono  manufectorv  I 
do  consider  it  as  having  a most  immoral  tendency.  I have  always  found,  where  the  inte 
course  was  promiscuous,  the  females  lo  he  caadess  in  their  dress,  indecent  in  their  coBverea* 
tion,  unchaste  in  their  conduct ; in  fact,  they  are  inferior  in  all  respects  to  those  who  are  kem 
apart  from  the  male  sex.  Look  at  the  young  women  employed  in  the  higher  department  of  5 
the  manufactory,  the  warehouse  for  instance,  iiuder  the  superintending  cai-e  of  a master  of 
sober  and  moral  character.  Here  will  he  neatness  of  dress,  decent  and  becoming  conversation 
and  attention  to  business.  • Intellectual  education,  whether  from  a Sunday-school  or  other 
sources,  produces  a marked  distinction  of  improvement 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a young  female,  of  pleasing  face  and  i»rson,  exposed,  by  beinoOl 
placed  in  a manufactor}',  to  tho  lewd  remarks  and  familiarities  of  the  coarse  and  dissipated  (5 
the  other  sex.  Perhajis  not  one  idea  of  virtue  was  ever  established  in  the  mind  of  this 
susceptible  and  credulous  creature.  She  is  now  put  in  the  certain  path  to  ruin  and  seduction 
She  is  oftcu  treated  as  an  inferior  being ; until  some  infamous  scdvicer  iiatters  to  obtain  her 
niiu.  She  is  the  victim  ofher  own  confiding  and  unsuspecting  nature;  but  she  is  branded  fori' 
being  extremely  vicious. 

Suppose  the  weekly  eaniings  of  a female  to  be  6.r..  and  this  is  above  the  average;  out  of 
this  she  has  to  pay  for  lodgings,  for  cloflies,  and  for  tlie  making  of  tliem,  too;  for  die  cannot 
make  them  herself,  never  having  been  taught ; lic.r  ivashing  after  ivork-liour.s,  she  will  do  her- 
self; in  lier  outlay  she  must  be  frugal  to  keep  clear  of  the  iiicouveiuoucea  of  debt.  20 

Tliere  c.in  be  little  or  no  saving  in  this  instance.  Suppose  the  poor  creature  to  be  put  to 
Iialf  lime,  or  lo  be  thrown  out  ol‘  work  all  together,  she  lias  no  parents,  no  fiiends  to  fall  back 
upon,  resources  she  can  liave  none,  what  then  is  tho  alternative  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

3.  With  respect  to  “ turn  outs,”  much  bad  feeling  is  ofreiitimes  created  by  the  unwilling-  25 
ness  of  a prmeipal  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  work-people  ; to  talk  over  kindly,  and 
with  a good  feeling,  their  mutual  differences.  By  this  means  niisuiiderstandings  would  be 
made  clear  ; concessions  meide ; unjust  and  unfounded  suspicious  on  both  sides  prevented : and 
the  painful  sufferings  to  families,  and  loss  of  property  to  masters  need  not  take  place. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  my  trade,  at  our  place,  no  “ turn  out  ” ever  took  place ; and  yet  our  list  30 
of  prices  is  a standard  for  the  town ; my  shopmates  were  all  well  informed,  and  still  more  mv 
employer  was  open  at  all  times  to  ea.sy  access.  Ho  never  I'ol'used  to  listen  to  the  moat  trifling 


complaint.  The  manager  also  was  a man  of  an  amiable  disposition. 

His  mediations  were  just  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  I remember  with  pleasure  the 
testimony  of  a silver  snuff-box  being  presented  to  him  for  his  honourable  and  conciliatory  35 
conduct. — (^Inscription : " Pi-eseiited  to  Mr.  Joscpli  Conway,  a.s  a tribute  of  respect,  by  a few 
friends  in  the  employ  of  Measrs.  Hammond,  Turner,  and  Sou,  May  the  7tli,  1828.") 

The  only  iiistauce  of  anything  like  disaffection  took  place  at  our  manufactory  in  the 


beginning  of  1838.  It  bad  no  reference  to  prices.  It  wan  concerning  privileges.  A wrong 
noUon  prevailed.  Tlic  best  iiiforniud  were  open  to  conviction,  and  kept  to  their  work;  the40 
others,  4 of  them,  who  were  extremely  ignorant.  It'll  iheir  work,  but  soon  afterwards  repented 
of  their  precipitate  and  short-sig^ited  conduct. 

4.  I have  seuu  the  entire  ruin  of  many  families  from  the  waste  of  money  and  had  conduct 
of  fathers  and  sons  seeking  amusemont  and  pastime  in  an  ale-house.  FroQi  no  other  single 
cause  alone  does  half's©  much  demoralization  and  misery  proceed.  43 

Here  I am  forced  back  to  the  painful  scenes  of  iiiy  childhood.  Thousand  and  millions 
resort  to  the  ale-house  for  conversation  and  amiiscincnt. ; and  it  would  be  anything  but 
paternal  on  the  part  of  Government  to  break  up,  or  atteinjit  to  break  up  tliese  places,  with- 
out funiiahing  them  with  other  recreative  resources,  as  for  instance,  gymnastic  exercises,  ^ 
quoits,  cricket,  &c. ; public  gardens,  walks,  baths,  readintr-roonis,  &c.  50 

^ tJ...,: ^ . Art ,1.  . -r  : tUa  .pnrtimr 


Having  worked  in  a manufactory  40  years,  the  effects  ol’  ignorance  ainoagst  the  working 
ople  have  beeu  tho  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  myself. 

Tho  better  a man  was  educated  the  belter  uorkmcm  he  made  ; and  more  civil  and  obliging 
to  his  employers,  and  the  more  respected  and  valued  by  them.  1 speak  from  the  experieuce 
and  observation  of  many  years.  Instruction  anti  kindness  towards  the  working  classes  has  au  5j 
elevating  tendency.  Workmen’s  minds  are  often  debased  by  the  coarse  and  brutal  conduct  and 
conversation  of  their  masters.  The  one  mode  of  treatment  creates  better  servants,  and  therefore 
better  domestic  characters ; ihe  other  produces  vicioiisness  and  brutality  of  feeling. 

If  the  rich  knew  bow  much  they  could  accomplish  by  condescension  and  example 
would  not  be  so  scanty  of  kindness  to  the  poor.  ^ 

As  a proof  what  kindness  may  produce,  1 will  speak  of  my  own  place  of  work. 

An  aunt  was  employed  upwards  of  70  years;  ray  mother  30  years;  my^  father  ^ yeare; 
myself  upwards  of  40  years ; a son,  who  works  under  me,  is  now  within  a few  days  of  brii^ 
of  Me.  Others  have  worked  at  the  manufactory  from  periods  of  10  to  50  years. 

December  7,  1840.  (Signed)  Joseph  Cohbett.  w 

(Note. — This  most  creditable  statement,  the  product  of  a Birmingham  mechanic,  is  inserted 
without  a single  alteration  of  any  kind.) 


No.  353.  December  6. — Sarah  Foxall. 

Is  married.  Has  been  overlooker,  in  Mr.  Turner’s  manufactoiy,  of  the  shop  where 
press  girls  ” work  about  yGai-s,  and  altogether  has  been  employed  in  the  establishment  21 71> 


" press  mrls  ” work  about  5 yGai-s,  and  altogether  has  been  employed  in  the  establishment  2i 
years.  Her  grandmother  worked  here  nearly  50  years,  and  was  very  much  respected  by  Mr. 


. Her  granamoUier  worked  liere  nearly  DO  years,  and  was  very  much  respecieu  v; 
er.  There  are  a gi-eat  many  old  “substantial”  hands  employed,  more  in  propC"®® 
in  any  other  estabBshment  Many  of  the  workmen’s  children  work  here.  The  Messrs. 


Turner.  T 
than  in  any 
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Turner  are  very  particular  as  to  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  workpeople  ; and  if  aav  mis-  BnunNOHAU. 

conduct  is  discovei-cd,  the  party  offending  would  either  be  discharged  or  reprimanded.  ’Great  Bottoh 

care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  improper  conduct  between  the  men  and  women,  and  any  mis-  ^lis^JwcTORiBs. 
conduct  of  this  kind  would  be  more  severely  punished  than  any  fault  as  to  the  work.  The  v 
ofemales  and  males  are  kept  in  separate  and  distinct  shops,  and,  unless  on  business,  all  visiting  ooUecfA*^by 
between  the  shops  is  prohibited.  If  any  improper  intimacy  were  to  take  place,  it  would  be  /?.D.(?J'a^;^^er/Esq. 

witness’s  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Conway  of  it.  No  person  is  admitted  to  work  here  without  a ^ 

character.  'The  privies  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  young  women  are  not  overlooked  by  the  No.  353. 
men.  Thinks  that  as  manufactories  are  genei-ally  conduct^  in  this  town,  great  evils  result  as 
10  regards  the  morals  of  tlie  young  people.  From  what  she  sees  here,  conceives  that  a large 
part  of  these  evils  might  bo  obviated  by  proper  regulations  without  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  It  would  be  very  beneficial  if  more  care  were  taken  in  prevontinv 
the  free  intercourse  which  now  goes  on  in  the  shops ; and  if  the  proprietors  made  it  a rule 
never  to  receive  a meohanio,  male  or  female,  without  a character.  Has  heard  it  for  a fact, 

15  that  great  mischief  has  arisen  in  otlier  manufactories  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  privies 
by  the  sexes.  Thinks  that  such  a system  is  in  an  espedal  manner  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  young  girls  and  boys.  It  is  her  own  opinion  tliat  this  is  more  productive  of  mischief  than 
any  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  manufactories.  Should  have  great  objection  to 
send  any  of  her  children  to  manufactories  in  which  this  system  prevailed. 

20  Thinks  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  mother  of  a family  could  make  and  repair  the 
body-linen,  &c.  It  often  happens  that  females  liave  no  work  one  day,  especially  Monday,  in 
the  week,  which  is  now  occupied  in  idleness,  but  which  might,  unless  toe  family  were  large, 
be  sufficient  to  make  and  keep  the  linen  in  order.  Independently  of  this  she  finds  by  her 
own  experience  that  she  can  keep  her  children’s  things  in  order  after  she  returns  home  in  the 
25  evening.  Knows  that  a not  unfrequent  cause  of  quarrelling  between  husbands  and  wives  is 
the  incapacity  of  the  latter  to  properly  cook  the  food;  and  that  this  incapacity  certainly 
leads  to  waste.  Thinks  that  these  and  similar  discomforts  often  drives  the  husband  to  the 
public-house. 

The  people  in  this  establishment  are  happy  and  contented;  and  if  any  leave,  they  arc 
30  generally  glad  to  get  back  again. 

No.  354.  December  3. — Selina  Cooper,  19  yem*s  old.  No.  354. 

Reads  well.  Cannot  write.  Went,  at  the  age  of  6 or  7,  to  the  Pinfold-street  day-scliool 
4 years.  Was  taught  to  read  and  spell.  Did  not  learn  much.  Could  not  read  the  Bible ; 
but  this  was  read  by  those  sufficiently  advanced.  Had  at  this  school  no  religious  instruction. 

35  After  she  left  this  day-school,  went,  about  1*2  years  of  age  to  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  in 
Lombard-street.  Here  she  learned  to  read;  received  religious  instruction;  was  not  ques- 
tioned as  to  religious  subjects  “because  there  wore  so  many  children."**  Is  employed  at 
"press-work."  Has  worked  here  about  7 months ; before  that,  worked  for  a year  and  a half 
at  steel-pen  makiug.  Was  in  service  two  years  previously.  l^Hnds  that  the  button  trade  and 
•tt  steel-pen  making  agree  witli  her  health  as  well  as  service.  The  work -shop  is  airy  and  com- 
fortable, winter  and  summer.  No  accident  has  happened  in  this  and  adjoining  shop,  con- 
taining 21  workers,  since  she  has  been  here.  Has  10  days  or  a fortnight’s  holiday  at 
Christmas ; 2 days  at  each  fair : 2 half  days  at  Easter, 

Is  hired  by  Mr- Conway,  foreman.  Made  her  own  agreement.  In  full  work,  receives  6j. 

45  a-week.  Has  plenty  of  work  at  all  times.  In  the  summer  can  make  7 days.  There  is  no 
corporal  punishment  in  either  of  these  2 shops.  If  the  work  is  not  done  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  the  end  of  one  week,  it  is  made  up  in  the  next. 


No.  355.  December  3. — Sarah  Cadby,  44  j’ears  old.  No.  sss. 

Reads  and  writes  a little.  Works  at  drilling  peaid  buttons.  Has  been  in  trade  15  years. 

50  Worked  before  that  in  this  manufactory  at  the  gilt  and  plating  trade.  Former  is  worse  for 
health.  The  pearl  dust  lies  at  the  chest.  Her  brcatlung  is  very  bad  in  the  morning.  Has 
had  constant  pain  in  the  side  since  she  has  worked  at  the  pearl-button  trade.  These  effects 
are  common  to  all  the  mechanics  in  this  business.  Is  only  able  to  work  6 hours  a-day, 
because  she  is  not  able  to  stand  it  longer.  The  regular  hours  are  From  8 a.  m.  till  7 P.  M. 

55  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Works  by  the  piece. 

No.  356.  December  7. — Thomas  Richards.  No.  356. 

Worlcs  at  Messra.  Turner’s,  Snow-hill.  Worked  at  Mr.  Aston’s  26J  years.  Mr.  Aston 
made  a regulation  which  was  productive  of  benefit,  that  in  the  event  of  a woman  becoming 
pregnant,  botli  parties  would  be  discharged  if  marriage  did  not  take  place;  the  consequence 
60  in  many  instances  was,  the  parties  were  married . 


December  4. — Mr.  Hasluck,  Button  Manufacturer,  Summer-lane. 

The  premises  are  very  much  crow'ded.  Tlie  buildings  where  the  work  is  carried 
On  partly  face  the  street  and  partly  surround  3 sniall  yard.s. 

There  are  2 ))rivies  close  togetlier  in  one  of  these  yards,  and  a third  in  another 
65 yard.  These  places  are  used  promiscuously  by  all  the  workpeople;  they  are 
overlooked  hy  shops  in  which  men  and  boys  are  at  work.  I have  seen,  in  ray 
visits,  young  women  and  othere  going  in  and  out  of  the  privies. 

• She  has  a ifood  knowledge  of  her  duty  towards  God  and  towards  her  neighbour. 
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collected  by 
H.D.Grainger,  Est) 


No.  357. 


The  shops  are  very  much  crowded,  and  small  when  compared  n-ith  the  number 
of  people  employed.  They  are  close  and  hot ; but  the  heat  is  in  part  caused  by  the 
fires,  ^vhich  are  not  required  in  the  business,  but  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  and 
at  their  wish.  At  night,  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  the  heat  is  intense,  each  of  the 
workers  in  the  press  shops  requiring  a separate  burner.  In  a room  measuring  5 
13  feet  81  inches  by  12  feet  3 inches,  and  7 feet  7 inches  high,  there  are  9 womm 
employed  at  the  press  and  9 little  girls  who  prepare  the  buttons  by  "putting  in.” 
The  females  complain  of  the  great  heat,  and  state  it  gives  them  the  headache. 

The  youngest  cliild  in  this  room  is  8 years,  and  she  has  been  at  work  about  2 
montlis.  Two  other  girls  are  9,  and  each  lias  been  at  work  about  a year.  The  lo 
work  of  these  children  is  very  light,  and  requires  no  exertion.  One  of  the  little 
girls  says,  " it  does  not  tire  her  ; does  not  make  her  back  ache,  or  her  arms  or 
legs.”  All  the  women  now  in  this  shop  say  t!ie  children  are  well,  and  that  the 
work  does  not  seem  to  disagree  with  them,  The  children  are  not  kept  constantly 
at  their  work,  but  have  to  rim  about,  and  have  sufficient  hut  not  too  much  exet-15 
cise.  They  have  in  this  shop  decidedly  a healthy  appearance,  and  some  of  them 
us  well  ns  the  ivomen,  have  a good  deal  of  colom*.  One  young  woman  began  at 
" putting  in”  at  8,  and  has  worked  9 yeai-s  at  that  and  the  "covering-.”  says  she 
(lia  not  find  it  laborious ; and  although  her  health  is  not  good,  she  does  not  attribute 
it  to  the  u’Ork.  20 

No.  357. — December  4.  Mr.  Thomas  Hasluck. 


Is  a manufacturer  of  buttons  generally.  Employs  a large  number  of  workmen ; as  many 
as  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  business  in  the  town.  Has  been  in  this  trade  18  or  20 
years.  Has  always  found  that  the  educated  and  instructed  workpeople,  of  whatever  age  or 
sex,  are  the  better  conducted  and  more  valuable  than  the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  In  a case  of 05 
strike,  thinks  that  the  educated  men  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  others,  and  that  they 
are  conceited;  but  has  found  that  the  educated  females  under  these  circumstances  are  de- 
cidedly more  easily  reasoned  with.  “ Is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  extending  education  and 
mental  culture  among  the  manufacturing  population.”  Every  day’s  experience  convinces 
him  of  the  great  importance  of  difTusing  information  among  tlio  lubouriug  classes  employed  30 
in  manufactures. 


No.  358.  No.  353.— 8 years  old. 

Cannot  read  or  wiite.  Went  ibr  awhilo  to  St.  George’s  duy-scliool;  does  not  recollect 
how  long.  Never  goes  to  church  oi-  chapel,  bocauso  ho  has  no  clothes.  Can’t  say  the 
Lord's  Prayor.  Hus  worked  alLogothor  about  2 ycsirs.  Comes  to  work  at  8 in  the  winter,  35 
and  at  6 in  tlie  summer.  In  tlic  snmraor  works  till  it  is  dark,  about  half-past  8.  In  the 
winter  works  till  8 or  0,  In  tlie  winter  lias  his-  brcnkfiist  hi-forc  he  comes ; in  the  summer 
has  lialf  an  hour.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner ; half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  tea.  The  meals 
are  sometimes  taken  on  the  premUea,  sumetimes  at  home.  Works  for  a journeyman.  Is  paid 
by  his  master,  and  takes  home  tho  money  to  his  mother.  Gets  2J.  ou  Saturday  night;  his  40 
wages  arc  2j.  Is  a “ putter-in,”  tliat  w,  he  puts  together  or  an-anges  the  different  parts  of  the 
button  for  tlio  man. 

No.  359.  No.  359.— John  Bttilt. 

Is  a button  maker.  About  a month  ago  a little  boy  left,,  brother  of  the  last  witness ; his  age 
was  not  6.  He  was  removed  because  he  was  too  little.  These  children  have  no  father  at  45 
home. 


No.  360. — Samuel  Page. 

Is  a button  makei*.  Is  married.  In  summer  begins  to  work  at  6 and  works  till  dark;  in 
winter  from  7 till  9.  Has  worked  at  Mr.  Hasluck’s  upivards  of  5 yeai-s.  When  there  is  ai^ 
purLicular  press  of  business  or  order,  has  to  work  extra  time.  Has  sometimes  worked  as  JaleSO 
as  1 1 or  V2  at  mght,  beginning  at  G in  the  morning.  This  might  happen  when  trade  was  very 
brisk,  once  or  twice  a-wcek.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  boy  to  woi-k  at  the  same  rate,  he  hav- 
ing to  put  together  the  several  pieces  of  each  button  before  it  is  stamped  by  the  man.  Whm 
the  boys  first  come  to  the  shop,  where  from  the  nature  of  tho  work  there  must  be  great  heat,  it » 
common  for  them  to  be  sick  and  ill ; has  known  a hoy  working  witli  him  to  go  out  and  be  sick  5a 
every  5 minutes,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  he  broke  into  it  Boys  generally  and  in  common 
work  get  tired  and  sleepy  ia  tho  evening,  about  8 or  so ; are  inclined  to  drop  asleep,  so  that 
they  must  be  shook,  or  have  a box  on  the  head  to  keep  them  awake.  As  the  workmen  are 
required  by  the  proprietor  to  make  good  any  buttons  which  are  imperfect  Irom  the  wrong 
arrangement  of  their  parts  (7  in  number),  and  as  the  boy  has  to  put  each  part  in  its  ^ 

often  mppens  a mistake  being  made  that  the  lad  is  corrected;  has  known  a to  be  knocks 
down  by  an  aggravated  workman-  When  the  boys  get  sleepy  they  do  not  notice  the  right  side 
of  the  cloth,  and  so  mistakes  aviso.  Has  never  known  a boy  disabled  through  iH-treatmert. 
Has  often  heard  them  say,  before  they  were  broke  in,  that  they  would  rather  go  to  the  work- 
house. 

Knows  that  sometimes  these  children  get  no  breakfast  and  have  nothing  till  dinner-tune, 
the  men  did  not  sometimes  help  them  by  giving  them  part  of  thwr  own  dinners,  they  wo 
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have  scarcely  anything  to  eat.  To-day  the  boy  who  works  with  wilnoss  did  not  bring  more  Bia\itsoiiAjr 

than  an  ounce  oi  dry  bread  for  h»  tea  ; and  believes  that  this  ^em  is  the  same  in  every  BtrrroM 

manufactory  in  the  general  way  of  trade.  Is  confident  that  not  onc-half  of  them  "have  their  MANOPAc-roaiBs. 
fill.”  When  the  boys  go  homc_  at  night,  and  this  applies  in  a general  way,  they  only  get  i r — 

5 little  to  stay  their  stomach,  and  in  the  morning  they  get  a crust  of  bread ; some  of  the  nmters  ^u'led'h 

give  tlicm  a little  tea  or  coffee.  As  to  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  these  children  are  veiy  il.2)  Grain ■’erfEsn. 
badly  off  and  complain  of  the  cold,  so  that  in  the  winter  the  boys  may  be  half  an  hour  before  — - 

they  can  get  to  work  being  numbed  with  cold.  No.  360. 

In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  trade  and  lowness  of  wages  the  children  have  to  help  very 
10  much  in  supporting  their  parents.  There  is  more  demand  for  the  labour  of  children  and  young 
people  than  for  that  of  adults ; "half  as  much  again.”  When  the  children  grow  up  there  isa 
great  difficulty  of  finding  work,  Those  mechanics  who  can  earn  good  wages  keep  their  chil- 
dren creditably,  properly  clothed,  send  them  to  a day-school,  and  keep  ^em  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

IS  The  people  at  this  manufactory  have  often  to  wmt  at  the  prines.  Thinks  it  is  an  injurious 
thing  that  voung  women  should  be  stared  at  on  these  occasions,  and  that  if  practicable,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  alter  this  system. 

In  consequence  of  the  females  going  so  early  to  the  manufactories  thc^  have  no  time  to  learn 
anj-thing  of  making  their  own  clothes,  or  those  of  their  brothers  or  husbands.  If  the  body- 
20  linen  gets  out  of  order,  it  must  either  be  sent  out  to  be  mended  al  an  expense,  or  left  os  It  la. 

It  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  family  if  the  wife  knew  how  to  cut  out,  make  and  repair 
the  linen.  In  this  town  there  are  often  a number  of  women  who  are  unemployed,  and  who 
would  thus  have  time,  if  they  knew  bo  w,  to  repair  and  make  the  garments  of  the  family. 

Generally  the  wives  of  the  mechanics  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  food  or  meat 
25  which  they  buy,  so  that  some  of  tliem  do  not  make  more  of  a shilling  than  others  by  good 
management  of  a axpence.  Thinks  it  would  be  very  beneficial  and  a “ fine  thing  ” 'for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  family,  if  girls,  when  at  school,  could  be  taught  the  pvotjer 
management  of  sUl  common  household  matters,  and  that  such  information  would  lend  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  mechanic’s  wife,  and  greatly  to  promote  domestic  happiness.  Has 
30  often  known  quarrels  between  men  and  their  wives  in  consequence  of  the  food  being  ill  cooked ; 
has  known  the  husband  on  such  occasions  to  throw  the  meat  out  into  the  street. 

No.  361.— 5«raA  Mason.  No.  36i. 

Is  a widow.  Has  worked  at  tlm  place  about  13  years.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
men  and  women  going  into  each  other's  shops;  this  is  not  allowed  by  the  proprietor,  but  it 
35  can’t  be  prevented,  as  the  toolmakers  have  to  set  the  tools  for  the  women  and  children.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  women  to  set  or  fix  the  tools,  as  many  of  them  are  very  heavy.  The  premises 
are  so  small  that  the  privies  are  obliged  to  be  in  common  to  the  sexes.  It  often  happens  that 
the  women  hast©  wait.  Many  young  girls  are  employed  here,  and  fewer  boys. 

January  6,  1841. — Mr.  Elliott’s  Button  Manufactory,  Regent-street,  ' 

40  This  is  a well-ordered  and  conducted  manufactory.  The  premises  large,  spacious, 
and  generally  airy.  Some  of  the  newer  parts  are  fine  rooms,  particularly  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  In  some  shops  there  are  special  ventilators.  The  privies  are  quite 
separate. 

Very  creditable  attention  is  paid  by  Mr.  Elliott  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  work- 
45  people. 

No.  362. — Mr.  William  Elliott.  No.  362. 

Is  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  buttons  in  the  town.  Employs,  when 
trade  is  tolerably  good,  in  the  manufactory  and  out  of  it,  about  500  people. 

Has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  mecltaiiics.  Has  found  that 
50  consideration  and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  workpeople  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  have  produced  the  best  results.  Deddeclly  thinks  the  people  are  quite  conscious  of 
web  atteution,  and  grateful  for  it.  Thinks  that  the  circumstance  of  manufacturers  with- 
drawing children  from  parental  care  and  bringing  them  together  in  numbers  imposes  the 
moral  duty  of  superintending  carefully  their  conduct,  and  of  preventing  contaminating 
55exatnples.  On  this  principle  witness’s  manufactory  is  conducted.  Would  not  admit  any 
new  comer  from  a manufactory  where  the  conduct  of  the  mechanics  was  known  to  be  bad. 

Has  rejected  many  applicants  on  this  ground.  Thinks  that  next  to  a sound,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious education,  such  a plan  of  scrutiny,  if  universally  adopted,  would  materially  lessen,  and 
in  many  instances  obviate  the  moral  evils  of  the  manufacturing  system.  The  superintendence 
50  of  witness  is  not  restricted  to  the  conduct  of  the  workpeople  whilst  actually  engaged  on  the 
premises,  but  extends  to  their  private  character.  Has  had  occasion  to  dismiss  some  for  im- 
moral conduct  out  of  the  manufactory,  and  this  rule  is  known  to  those  employed.  If  any 
nnmarried  female  becomes  pregnant,  she  is  immediately  dismissed. 

Thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer,  where  men,  women,  and  children  work  together, 

“that  there  should  be  separate  and  distinct  privies.  . j o 

Is  of  opinion  there  are  certain  branches  of  trade  in  Birmingham,  in  which  children  under  9 
•tight  be  safely  employed  as  to  health.  In  many  of  these  trades  there  are  branchts  where 
•he  work  is  very  light,  requiring  but  little  bodily  exertion.  T'lic  reason  for  this  Opinion  is, 

^ lhat  if  the  children  were  excluded  from  the  manufactories,  they  would  be  neglected  by  their 
'5  parents,  not  sent  to  school,  and  left  to  stroll  about  the  streets.  But  abstractedly  speaking,  is 

m T 
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No.  363. 


No.  384. 


No.  36S. 


No.  366. 


decidedly  of  opinion  that  children  under  9 years  should  not  he  permitted  to  labour.  Iq 
event  of  any  legislative  restriction  on  this  point,  it  would  he  imperatively  necessary  that 
attendance  at  school  should  he  enforced,  or  the  most  dangerous  consequences  would  result. 

(Sipiftl)  WiLLUa  Emon. 

(^Nbta. — Mr.  Elliott  presented  some  heautifiil  specimens  of  his  manufactures.) 

No.  363.  January  6,  1841. — Mr.  James  Gardiner. 

Has  been  foreman  to  Mr.  Elliott  19  years.  There  are  empl(wed  at  this  time  39  adult 
males,  78  adult  females ; 5malesandSI  females  between  13  and  21  yearsj  10  males  and  40 
females  under  13  years.  This  is  about  the  average  proportion  of  men,  women,  boys,  and 

firls  employed  in  gilt,  plated,  silk,  and  florentine  button  mamifactoriis.  lathis  branch  of  lO 
utton  making  the  work  for  the  children  is  very  light  and  does  not  at  all  fatigue  them.  Thinks 
it  is  much  better  that  young  children,  having  due  regard  to  the  hoTirs  they  work,  should  be 
employed  than  left  at  home ; because  they  would  be  locked  out  of  the  house  by  the  parents 
when  they  out  to  work,  it  being  the  common  custom  for  tho  mother  and  father  to  go  to  the 
manufacloncs.  Wlien  the  children  have  been  left  at  home  and  in  the  house,  many  instances  15 
of  burning  have  occurred;  has  known  several  cases  of  this  within  the  last  4 years  iiappenine 
to  the  children  of  people  employed  at  this  manufactory.  Thinks  that  children  punger  than 
9 might,  be  employed  for  limited  liours  at  “putting  in”  without  any  injurious  results  to  their 
health. 

Great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  a sick-club  here ; last  year  83f.  16r.  20 
were  paid  to  the  sick  members,  and  at  the  last  day  of  the  year  a dividend  of  6^d.  in  the  slul- 
ling  was  paid  to  the  contributors.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  good  would  be  produced  if 
su^  clubs  were  universally  established  in  manufactories.  One  good  of  this  club  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a fund  sufficient  to  maintain  the  workpeople  at  Christmas,  during  the  week  which  is  the 
time  occupied  here  in  taking  stock.  The  circumstance  of  the  manufactories  being  closed  "to  25 
take  stock”  at  Christmas  must  cause  great  distress,  unless  such  a proviaon  is  mado  as  the 
above  to  meet  it,  or,  which  very  rarely  happens,  the  mechanics  themselves  are  sufficiently 
provident  to  lay  up  a part  of  their  wages. 

It  is  common  for  the  mechanics  “to  feast  away  from  Saturday  till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,” 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  week  they  may  live  on  bread  and  cheese.  30 

Thinks  that  a good  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  would  be  the  most  efficient 
means  of  making  the  workpeople  more  provident,  “ and  also  to  create  kindly  feelings  between 
them.” 


(Signed)  James  GABDBhTB. 

No.  364.  Januaiy  6,  1841. — Betsey  Toe,  7 years  old.  3i 

Cannot  read.  Has  been  at  work  “ putting  in”  about  2 or  3 months.  Earns  h.  6i. 
a-week,  Comes  to  work  at  half-past  8 a.m.  and  leaves  at  half-past  8 r.  M.  Has  1 hour 
for  dinner.  Has  half  an  hour  far  tea.  Does  not  get  tired  at  night.  Lives  rather  less  than 
half  a mile  from  the  manufactory.  ^ 

No.  365. — Amelia  Delany,  will  be  6 years  in  a month 

Heads  a little ; never  went  to  school.  Goes  to  chapel  every  Sunday.  Has  worked  at 
“putting  in”  12  months.  Earns  Ij.  6d.  a-week.  Does  not  get  tired;  it  is  easy  work. 
Sometimes  gets  a box  on  the  car ; not  often;  if  sho  was  hurt  she  should  complain  to  Mr. 


Wiftingliam.  Has  never  had  occasion  to  complain 

(Signed) 

(Evidence  at  the  Town  Hull.) 

No.  366.  January  4,  1841.— Mr.  Samuel  Guest,  Pope-street. 


45 


Ameua  X Delant. 
mark. 


Is  a tool-maker  or  die-sinker  in  Mr.  Elliott’s  button  manufactory.  The  tool-makers  have 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  manufactory.  In  this  manufactory  the  hours  are  from  half-past 
8 tiU  half-past  7 p.  M.,  and  in  the  summer  from  8 a.  m.  till  7 P.  M. ; an  hour  being  allowed 
for  dinner,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  These  houi-s  are  very  rarely  exceeded ; on  these 
occasions  the  work  goes  on  till  9 p.  m.  ; scarcely  ever  later  than  this.  55 

Children  generally  begin  to  work  at  8 or  9 years ; very  few,  if  any,  earlier.  Out  of  23  ch^ 
dren  under  13  years  17  attended  Sunday-schools,  5 did  not  altencl  any  school,  and  1 attended 
an  evening  school.  Is  afraid  that  a great  many  parents  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Those  among  tho  mechanics  who  are  themselves  instmeted  are  de- 
cidedly  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  so  also.  Thinks  if  it  were  rendered  compulsory  60 

children  employed  in  manufactories  should  attend  school  during  some  part  of  the  day  the  best 
results  would  be  obtained.  Is  convinced  that  there  is  a sti'ong  desire  among  the  manufecturers 
of  the  town  to  educate  the  children  of  mechanics.  .. 

Thinks  that  the  morals  of  the  women  employed  in  manufactories  are  on  the  whole  equal, 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  agricultural  population,  among  whom  witness  lived  in  the  earlier  6a 
part  or  his  life. 

The  health  of  children  employed  in  manufactories  in  this  town  is  as  good  as  that  otcA  ® 
children ; as  an  instance  of  this,  would  mention,  that  in  a sick-club,  to  which  among  othere 
about  23  cliildren  contribute,  not  one  child  has  died  since  its  establishment, 

Thinks  that  the  town  generally  is  healthy.  Out  of  239  members  of  the  sick-club  of  this  n»a-7 
nufactory,  only  1 has  died  during  the  last  year.  , 

The  influence  of  the  employer  is  very  great  as  regards  the  happiness  and  wellare  o 
mechanics  employed,  especially  of  tho  children  who  are  withdrawn  from  their  natural  pro 
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tors.  Tbere  is  a marked  difference  in  the  appearance  and  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  BinurrcHAM. 
employed  and  paid  by  the  proprietor  and  those  who  work  for  the  adults.  Thinks  that  the  BirrTorr 
welfare  of  the  cnildren  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  all  were  paid  directly  by  the  master.  Manujactoribs. 
Those  who  are  employed  by  the  adults  whom  they  assist  tire  often  hurried  and  overworked ; Evince 
5 aJid  thinks  they  are,  of  all  parts  of  the  manufacturing  community,  the  worst  treated.  They  eolleclcd  by- 
are  often  hurried  whilst  at  work,  in  order  that  they  may  go  of  errands,  sometimes  aconsi*  R.D.Grainger,^t(^ 
derable  distance,  for  the  workmen;  so  that  they,  in  fact,  are  the  only  mechanics  who  do  not 
obtain  any  benefit  by  hard  work.  The  lower  the  mechanic  whom  the  child  asasts  the  worse 
is  its  lot;  this  is  a general  fact. 

10  Thinks  there  is  a moral  duty  to  he  performed  by  proprietors  in  protecting  the  children  whom 
they  withdraw  from  their  natural  guardians,  and  is  happy  to  believe  that  me  principal  manu- 
&cturers  of  this  town  act  upon  this  conviction.  Is  of  opinion  there  is  a great  want  of  a 
general  system  of  superintendence  and  regulation  re.spect.ing  the  protection  or  children  which 
should  bear  equally  upon  all  parties ; because  beyond  the  individual  suffering  of  the  children, 

15  the  least  scrupulous  among  the  employers  reap  the  advantage  of  the  consideration  and  huma- 
nity of  the  better  disposed.  In  this  manufactory  the  shops  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The 
yard  is  large  and  open,  and  there  is  every  convenience  for  the  people.  The  privies  are  kept 
separate  for  the  sexes  and  geneial  decency  attended  to. 

(Signed)  Samukl  Guest. 

20January  4,  1841. — Mb.  Aston’s  Button  Manufactory,  St.  Paul’s-squabe. 

The  shops  in  general  are  light  and  airy ; one  for  6 workpeople  is  18  ft.  9 in.  hy 
9 ft.,  haying  one  row  of  windows  and  a pitched  roof.  Another,  which  is  considered 
as  the  worst  on  the  premises,  is  for  27  people,  17  of  whom  are  children  and  10 
■women;  this  shop  is  24ft.  oin.  1)y  131’t. ; it  is  high  and  has  a double  row  of 
25windows.  The  clerk  stated  that  this  wa*s  very  hot  at  night.  A cutting-out” 
shop,  for  women  only,  is  dark  and  low ; it  is  for  8 persons,  and  is  12  ft.  by  1 1 It.  Tin., 
and  is  7 ft.  3 in.  high.  The  japanning  shop  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  is  hot 
from  the  stoves  it  contains.  I saw  a boy  10  yeai’s’  old  at  work  who  was  pale  and 
looked  sickly. 

30  There  are  3 privies  placed  in  different  yards ; which  are,  however,  used  in  common, 
although,  hy  proper  regulntiona,  they  might  easily  be  kept  distinct.  The  yards  are 
large,  and  the  premises  are  altogether  open  and  spacious.  Being  holiday  time  the 
pemile  were  not  at  work. 

Every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  proprietor. 

35  May  20. — Messrs.  Smith  and  Kemp’s  Button  Manufactory. 

This  is  a large  establishment.  Many  of  the  windows  have  broken  panes ; 
and  as  the  people  work  directly  opposite  to  them,  they  must  be  liable  to  catch 
cold.  Some  of  the  shops  are  very  hot.  The  privies  are  used  in  common  hy  the 
males  and  females. 

40  No.  367. — Mr.  Kemp. 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  The  business  carried  ou  consists  of  tlie  manufacture  of  metal 
buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes.  The  boys  are  principally  employed  in  assisting  the  journey- 
men in  " cobbing,"  turning  the  wheel  for  the  latlic,  and  “ drawing  through.” 

It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  *J  years  were  not  allowed  to 
•45  work.  It  would  cause  some  inconvenience  and  loss  if  children  between  9 and  13  were  only 
allowed  to  work  8 hours  a-day.  Such  a restriction  would  principally  affect  the  “ cobbers,’’ 
and  those  " di'awing  through.”  'fhe  eohbets  receive  less  wages  than  any  other  class  of 
workpeople,  on  an  average  about  l«.  6d.  a--week.  On  the  whole  does  not  think  such  a 
limitation  would  cause  much  inconvenience.  It  would  not  be  injurious  if  young  pei-sons  under 
50  18  were  restricted  to  12  hours’  labour,  exclusive  of  meals.  Night-work  is  not  required. 

(Signed)  JoaN  Kemp. 

No.  368. — Betsey  Woodroff,  9 years  old. 

Can  read,  cannot  write.  Has  been  1 year  at  a Sunday-school ; is  taught  to  read  and  spell. 

There  is  an  evening  school  twice  a-week  for  writing  and  accounts ; the  girls  are  admitted  to 
55  this  at  12  years. 

Has  been  1 year  at  work  as  a putter  in.” 

Comes  at  8 A.M.,  and  leaves  at  7 P-M. ; sometimes  stops  till  8,  9,  and  p.m..  This  is 
not  often  the  case.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  i of  an  hour  or  more  for  tea. 

Earns  If.  6d.  a-week.  Works  for  the  firm.  Has  good  health. 

60  her 

(Signed)  Betsey  x Woodroff. 

mark. 

No.  369. — Emma  Reeves,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  an  easy  book ; can’t  write.  ‘'Jesus  Christ  was  the  Sonof  God.”  Doesnotkuow 
65  who  put  Jesus  Chi-ist  to  deatli. 

T2 


No.  367. 


No.  S68. 


No.  3G9. 
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No.  360. 


Went  to  work  at  5,  as  a " putter  in.”  Works  now  at  colouring;  it  is  very  hot  work  ove- 
a stove.  ’ ‘ 

Comes  at  8 A.M.,  leaves  at  7 or  8 p.M. ; sometimes  till  9 ; one  night  stopped  till  U pjj 
Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  i hour  for  tea. 

Earns  3«.  6fi.,  set  wages,  from  8 a.m.  till  6 p.m. ; is  paid  for  over-work;  likes  over-work 
Gives  licr  wages  to  her  mother  j has  a penny  now  and  then  for  herself.  Work  airreos  ^ 
well  with  her  health.  * ™ 

hec 

(Signed)  Emma  x Re&es. 

mark. 

(Note. — This  girl  works  with  another  over  a hot  store ; one  suffers  from  the  heat,  the  other 
does  not  at  all.) 


No.  370.  K’o.  370. — Mar^  Anne  Tibbits,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  an  easy  book;  can't  write.  Has  been  18  months  at  a Sunday-school.  Is  taught 
to  read  and  spell.  Tliere  is  an  evening  school  twice  a-week,  for  writing  and  accounts ; intends  15 
to  go  now  her  mother  is  better  ; tlie  work  won’t  prevent  her  going.  “ A year  is  12  months.” 
Does  not  know  what  “ reason”  means.  “ Jesus  Christ  was  God.”  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
for  men.  Does  not  know  by  wliom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Has  been  three  years  at  lacquering. 

Comes  at  8 a.m.,  leaves  at  7 P.M-  Sometimes  stops  till  8 or  9^,  never  later.  20 

Has  11  hour  for  meals. 

Had  1 day  at  Clii  istmas,  Good  Friday,  4 day  at  Easter,  1 day  at  Wlutsuntide,  and 
4 day  at  each  fair.  Once  a-year  for  3 weeks  they  have  no  work,  wliilst  stock  is  being  taken. 

Earns  3j.  Bd.,  regular  wages ; is  paid  for  over-work. 

The  shop  is  too  hot  for  her  ; has  tne  head  ache ; last  year  had  the  erysipelas,  which  they  25 
said  was  from  the  work.  The  otlicr  girls  complain  of  head  ache. 

her 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  x Tibbits. 

mark. 

No.  371.  371. — Ty%U\am  Chaplin,  13  years  old.  30 

Can.  read  an  easy  book ; writes  a little. 

Blacks  hooks  and  eyes. 

Earns  3.V.;  has  no  over-work.  Works  for  Mr.  Jeffson.  Gets  a box  if  be  neglects  his 
work.  Four  girls  work  in  the  same  shop.  Has  good  health ; the  work  eigrees  ■mth  nun. 

No.  372.  No.  372. — Thomas  Baldmn,  9 years  old.  35 

Can  read  well;  can  write  ahit.  Went  three  months  to  a day  school;  goes  now  to  a Sunday- 
school.  “ Hunum  means  woman.”  Does  not  know  wlmt  future  meaus. 

Has  worked  at  turning  the  wheel  for  a lathe  12  months. 

Comes  at  7 a.h.,  sometimes  at  8 ; leaves  off  at  8 p.m..  sometimes  9 ; has  stopped  tiU  lOp.u. 
on  Saturday  night.  In  the  winter  came  at  8 a.m.,  :md  left  at  4 or  6 p.m,  40 

Has  about  10  minutes  or  1 of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  4 hour  for  tea,  or 
less,  as  the  man  pleases.  Earns  2.r.  3d.  if  he  comes  at  7 and  leaves  at  8 p.m. 

It  is  not  hard  work  ; it  makes  his  legs  and  arms  ache.  Stands  at  his  worL  Stops  for  a 
minute  or  tu'o  when  die  man  sets  the  tools. 

Has  a good  appetite,  and  sleeps  well  at  night.  45 

his 

(Signed)  Thomas  x Baldwin. 

mark. 

(Note. — ^This  is  a quick  boy,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  much  of  what  he  reads. 
He  is  very  badly  clothed.)  50 


Mr.  Thomas  Bullock’s  Horn  Button  and  Bone  Manofactoby, 
Cleveland-stueet. 

The  premises  are  on  two  sides  of  a street.  The  bone  button  side  is  very  confined ; 
some  of  the  shops  are  very  small  and  dark,  and  close.  There  is  a great  quantify 
of  dust  in  cutting  out  the  buttons  from  the  bone.  A little  girl  was  employed  in  55 
shaking  buttons;  this  causes  a great  deal  of  dust.  The  shaking  is  done  by  machinery. 

Ylorn-hutto7i  side.  Premises  large?  and  sufficiently  spacious ; shops  very  hot 
from  stoves  to  heat  the  buttons  for  stamping,  and  for  boiling  horn.  In  the  shop  where 
young  women  punch  out  the  horn  buttons  and  prepare  them  for  stamping,  it  is 
veiy  hot ; a large  quantity  of  steam  issues  from  the  coppers,  and  from  the  buttons,  so  go 
that  the  workers  were  exposed  to  dampness.  No  children  in  this  shop  under  13. 

In  a shop  for  trimming  buttons  after  being  stamped,  three  children  were  at  work. 
The  shop  is  close  and  confined.  One  little  boy,  7 years  old,  who  has  been  here  3 
months,  is  so  small  that  he  is  obliged  to  stand  on  a stool  to  reach  the  lathe.  An^ 
ther  little  girl  ivus  similarly  placed.  A woman,  with  a stick  by  her  side,  keeps  the  05 
children  at  work. 
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5fay  24. — Mr.  T.  W.  Ingram,  Horn  Button  Manufacturer,  Bjiininohaw. 

BraDFORD-STREET.  Button 

Manufactories. 

The  shops  are  good,  and  sufficiently  lofty.  In  those  -where  the  horn  is  boiled,  -7^ 

there  are  means  provided  for  carrying  off  the  steam.  The  warehouse  is  a large  collected  by 

5 room  where  a considerable  nmnljer  of  girls  are  employed;  it  is  well  lighted,  but 
as  the  windows  do  not  open,  and  there  is  only  one  aperture  in  the  ceiling  or  roof,  • 

it  is  hot  and  close.  The  premises  are  whitewashed  twice  a-year.  On  the  whole 
the  shops,  &c.,  are  well  regulated. 

No.  373. — Mr.  T.  W.  Ingram.  No.  873. 

JO  Is  principal  of  the  establishment.  Employs  a considerable  number  of  children  and  young 
persons ; some  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  wavcliouse  in  carding  the  buttons,  &c. ; 
oOiers  of  the  females,  and  all  the  boys,  are  engaged  in  the  business,  malcing  horn  buttons. 

Tliisisamanufacture  which  has  long  been  carried  on,  certainly  for  a century ; but  of  lafe  years, 
from  improvcraeiits  in  the  dies,  the  buttons  are  much  more  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  conse- 
!5quenlly  the  demand  has  immensely  increased.  The  American  market  consumes  the  large  pro- 

C'  in  of  what  he  makes.  (Witness  presented  some  vei-y  beautiful  specimens  for  the  central 

.) 

If  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work,  it  would  not  interfere  with  his  business.  He 
does  not  like  to  have  children  so  young,  atid  tliinhs  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
•20  labour. 

As  regards  children  between  9 and  13,  the  mode  in  which  his  matiufactory  is  carried  on 
would  cause  a great  inconvenience  if  they  were  limited  to  S hours  a-day.  It  is  the  custom 
here,  and  very  generally  in  all  trades  in  Birmingham,  for  the  people  to  work  1*2  hours  a-day, 
out  of  which  2 are  deducted  for  meals,  so  that  they  aro  actually  engaged  10  houi-s.  In 
25  his  business  the  men  require  the  contiauous  assistance  of  the  boys,  (most  ot  whom  are  under 
13.)  and  could  not  work  without  them.  Each  man  has  usually  3 boys,  who  are  employed  in 
placing  the  buttons  in  the  dies,  arranging  the  dies,  taking  out  the  buttons  after  they  have  been 
pressed  by  the  adult,  &c.  Some  of  the  younger  girls  are  similarly  employed,  as  regaids  the 
women.  If  children,  between  9 and  13,  were  limited  to  8 hours,  he  must  therefore  either 
30  discharge  all  of  that  age,  and  take  on  elder  hands,  or  the  men  must  reduce  their  work  to  S 
hours;  the  nature  of  the  business  prevents  any  other  arrangement.  The  wages  of  the  children 
arc  already  so  very  low,  averaging  2j.  a-wcek,  that  if  two  sets,  each  labouring  5 hours  per 
diem,  were  to  be  employed,  the  remuneration  would  be  so  small  that  he  thinks  the  parents 
could  not  keep  them. 

35  The  processes  in  which  the  children  are  engaged  are  not  unwholesome.  Some  of  the 
shops  are  very  hot,  because  the  horn  is  in  some  required  to  be  boiled  and  in  others  heated 
for  the  press;  there  is  in  some  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  the  people  do  not  think  it 
is  unwholesome. 

Is  very  little  subject  to  over-work,  as  he  takes  on  eittra  hands  whenever  any  particular 
40  orders  require  it. 

The  children  are  not  employed  where  tlie  machinery  is  at  work  ; no  accidents  have  occuiTcd 
within  the  last  three  years ; Ls  very  carel'ul  in  having  the  machinery  fenced  off. 

With  one  exception,  which  the  business  rendera  necessary,  the  males  and  females  work  in 
separate  shops ; has  always  been  anxious  to  prevent  or  limit  intercourse  in  this  respect. 

45  The  privies  are  separate ; for  the  girls  in  the  warehouse  there  is  a distinct  water-closet. 

Thiuks  that  if  the  privies  in  a large  manufactory  were  used  promiscuously,  that  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  proper  and  decent  feelings. 

His  experience  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  mechanics,  induces  him  to  express  his  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  their  being  educated.  Tliinks  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  in  a national 
50  point  of  view,  if  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  received  a sound  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  education.  An  efficient  school  of  design  would  be  of  great  service  in  this  town  ; 
bis  own  business  requires  varied  and  tasteful  designs. 

(Signed)  T.  W.  Ingram. 

No.  374. — 7'FiUiam  HoU,  10  yeai-s  old.  No.  374. 

55  Can  read  an  easy  book,  can’t  write.  Went  to  a national  school  12  months,  and  to  a Sunday- 
school  3 months.  Does  not  go  now,  because  his  father  won’t  let  him.  Used  to  read 
the  Testament,  but  has  forgotten  it;  does  not  try.  Can’t  say  the  Lord’s  prayer ; does  not  say 
his  prayers;  does  not  go  to  church  or  chapel ; neither  his  lather  nor  mother  tell  him  to  say 
his  prayers. 

60  Comes  at  a.m.,  and  leaves  at  7 r.M.,  never  later.  Comes  half  an  hour  before  the  men 
to  light  the  fire,  &c. 

Has  ^ hour  far  breakfast,.  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  ^ hour  for  tea.  Has  all  his  meals  a 
home. 

" Has  had  many  a crack  00  the  head  from  the  fly,”  (that  is  the  lever  used  by  ‘■he  men  in 
65  working  the  press) ; has  had  a black  eye  from  it. 

Had  a fortnight  at  Christmas,  2 days  at  Easter. 

Works  for Routledge  ; is  paief  by  him.  Earns  If.  6rf.  a-week,  set  wages. 

Gets  a rap  now  and  then ; has  never  known  any  lad  seriously  beaten.  Has  good  health  ; 
it  is  easy  work ; is  rot  tired  at  night. 

70 

(Signed)  William  x Holl, 

.mtirk. , 
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No.  375. 


No.  370. 


(iVo/e, — ^Tbe  mode  itt  which  the  lever  of  the  press  is  used  in  the  hom-hutton  raanuficturiiw 
appears  very  dangerous,  and  liahlo  to  cause  accidents  to  the  boys.) 

No.  375.  May  27. — Mr.  J.  Morton,  buttoa  manufacturer.  Great  Hamptoa- 
street. 


Employs  a considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  5 
button  trade  a large  number  of  cliildren,  and  others  under  18,  are  employed.  In  several 
brunches  the  adults  require  the  continuous  assistance  of  children,  who  we  almost  iavariablv 
under  13,  above  that  age  they  usually  work  indepeudenlly  of  the  adults.  Children  begin  to 
w-ork  in  various  trades  at  a very  early  age,  generally  about  9,  some  earlier. 

As  to  any  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work  for  those  under  18,  as  the  people  are  in  this  10 
town  usually  paud  by  the  piece,  the  effects  would  be  felt  more  by  parents  than  by  the  em- 
plovers,  except  on  any  particular  press  of  business.  A difficulty  might  arise  in  procuriog  a 
sufficient  number  of  children.  It  would  uot  interfere  with  the  button  trade,  if  children  uirier 
9 P'ere  not  allowed  to  work.  Thinks  they  ought  not  to  begin  at  an  earlior  age. 

As  regards  children  between  9 and  13,  the  limitation  to  8 hours’  labour  would,  in  die  existiDo'  I5 
aiTangemcnts  of  the  trade,  cause  great  inconvenience,  as  “ the  makers,”  men  and  women 
work  on  an  average  10  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  (some  12.)  and  they  could  not  work  without 
the  children.  It  might  be  objected  by  the  men  and  women  to  the  use  of  two  sets,  that  time 
would  be  lost  in  teaching  two  instead  of  one;  it  is  certain  as  in  that  plan  each  set  would 
only  work  5 hours,  the  children  who  at  present  in  this  business  earns  1^.  6d.  to  2;.,  would  20 
only  receive  half  that  sum,  a reduction  which  would  be  a serious  loss  to  famQies  where  there 
are  several  cbildi'en. 

The  limitation  to  12  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  up  to  18  years,  would  not  cause  anym- 
convenience. 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  for  all  under  18  would  cause  no  serious  inconvenience.  25 
The  system  now  in  operation  in  this  town  has  led  to  the  employment  of  cliildren  and 
women,  rather  than  of  men;  in  the  buttoa  trade  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  women  and  children;  in  his  establishment,  they  are  in  the  proportion  to  the  men 
ot  10  to  1.  Many  of  these  women,  about  one  half,  are  married ; many  of  their  husbands  are 
out  of  work,  or  only  work  3 days  a-week.  One  consequence  is  that  the  infants  are  left  in  30 
other  than  the  mother's  care,  frequently  with  Utile  girls  who  are  just  old  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. Another  result  is  that  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  husband  and  family  is  greatly  or 
altogether  neglected.  If  the  man  is  inclined  to  be  idle,  this  is  a great  encouragement  for 
him  to  be  so;  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  such  men  partly  or  totally  neglect  their  work,  md 
subsist  on  the  earnings  of  their  wives  and  children.  At  an  early  age,  often  at  14  or  15,  boys  35 
and  girls  become  independent  of  their  parents. 

'llie  pearl  button  branch  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  .than  any  other;  many  children 
arc  employed  at  this  work. 

(Signed)  John  Morton. 

No.  376. — Jemima  Toules,  23  yeai-s  old.  40 

Has  been  married  3 years,  and  has  one  child. 

Began  to  work  very  young;  between  7 and  8 went  out  as  a nurse  ; in  general  tliinks  girls 
go  as  nurses  at  9 or  10. 

Continued  at  work  when  she  was  in  .the  family  way  till  the  very  last  day ; was  hei-e  on 
Monday,  mid  was  confined  between  Monday  andTuestlay  morning.  Came  to  workagmnia45 
a fortnight.  It  is  usual,  if  they  are  well  and  able,  for  married  women  to  go  when  preg- 
nant till  the  time  of  their  confinement ; and  generally  return  in  three  weeks  alter  it. 

The  infants  are  left  in  the  care  of  little  girls  as  nurses,  or  with  female  relations,  as  the 
grandmother,  if  there  be  any,  or  are  put  out  to  neighbours ; pays  herself  2^.  6d.  for  her  child, 
this  includes  wasliing,  but  not  food.  Infants  are  fed  bv  the  hand  whilst  the  mothers  are  at  50 
work.  Godfrey’s  &rdial,  or  “ something  to  sleep  them,”  is  often  given.  Is  certain  that 
such  a system  makes  children  pine  and  miserable ; many  of  the  infants  she  sees  are  very  thin 
and  poor  little  miserable  things.  It  often  makes  her  uncomfortable  to  see  them. 

Her  husband  is  now  quite  out  of  work ; he  has  only  had  one  full  week’s  work,  in  22  weeks. 
He  has  usually  had  two  days’  work.  Earns  from  9s.  10  lOj. 

her 

(Signed)  Jemima  x Todlks. 

mark. 


Pearl  Button  Trade. 


No.  377.  No.  377.  Januaiy  6,  1841. — A.  B.  60 

Small  masters  in  this  branch  employ  a considerable  number  of  children  at  a very  early  age, 

“ as  soon  as  they  are  any  way  tall  enough  to  reach  the  lathe.”  The  hours  of  work  are 

Slar ; when  trade  is  brisk  the  children  are  kept  later,  not  beyond  8 or  9 p.m.  Thinks 
5y  are  seldom  liept  so  late.  Where  her  husband  works,  the  children  are  sent  home  earlier 
than  the  men.  Boys  and  girls  are  both  sent  to  pearl  button-making.  It  is  all  stanitog 
work.  It  is  very  fatiguing  for  grown-up  people,  as  well  as  children.  The  foot  is  required 
to  turn  the  treadle,^’  at  the  lime  the  nands  are  employed.  At  some  places  the 
are  knocked  about  and  severely  used.  It  is  considered  to  be  a very  unhealthy  trade.  Tbiuks 
the  children  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  neglected  in  their  education. 

•(A’btc.— This^  account  was  given  me  by  a very  decent  woman,  the  wife  of  a mechanic,  who  70 
is  a pearl  button-maker.  Her  house  is  neat  and  tidy  ; there  are  4 small  rooms ; the  family 
consbts  of  the  father,  mother,  and  one  daughter,  grown  up.  The  father  earns,  at  good  work, 
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]8j.,  but  the  prices  are  very  much  reduced,  which  b attributed  to  the  work  of  men  being  BiaaiiNGEAU. 
done  by  women.  The  trade  has  been  very  bad  for  twelve  raoatlis.  The  mother  can  read  a Button 
bttlCi  tue  daughter  was  taught  to  read  and  write ; went  to  a day-school  till  8 years,  and  to  a MAScFACToams. 
Sunday-school  till  12.  Neither  the  mother  nor  daughter  go  out  to  w’ork;  the  father  thinking  eU” 

5 “ it  must  be  a poor  house  that  will  not  employ  a woman.’'  This  liouse  is  well  furnished,  and  coUectei'by 
has  altogether  a comfortable  appearance.  There  are  sufficient  kitchen  utensils,  candle -sticks,  R.D.^(dnger\'SAt^. 

and  spoons ; a metal  soup-ladle  was  on  the  table  for  diouer,  which  consisted  of  naeat.  potatoes,  

and  bread.  .4  clock  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  house  is  situated  in  a court,  but  this  is 
large  and  spacious,  being  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  rent  is  3j.  6d.) 

20  No.  378.  May  27. — Mr.  JViUiam,  Tanks.  - No.  378. 

Employs  2 boys  under  13,  and  3 under  18,  and  I girl  under  13.  They  all  work  in  the 
business.  The  regular  time  is  10  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  for  which  two  hours  or  more  are 
allowed.  If  trade  is  brisk,  they  go  on  till  8 or  8i  ?.m.  ; this  hour  is  rarely  exceeded  here.  In 
tome  shops  they  work  later,  till  9 or  9^,  beginning  at  6 or  7 a.m.  The  children  and  young 
jj^-igrsons  stop  on  these  occasions  ; they  cannot  do  without  them. 

Children  in  this  branch  generally  begin  at  8 or  9 years  old.  The  work  is  light,  but  it  is 
not  considered . healthy.  It  has  not  hurt  him,  but  nas  known  several  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  who  have  died  from  it.  The  dust  causes  sickness  and  cough. 

Ihinks,  by  all  means,  that  children,  instead  of  coming  to  work  so  young,  should  have  an 
20  opportunity  of  going  to  school. 

(Signed)  William  Tonks. 

No.  379. — William  Tanks,  14  years  old.'  No.  379. 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write.. 

Has  been  in  the  business  5 years.  The  work  agrees  with  him ; it  does  not  make  him  sick 
or  cough.  Has  good  health. 

25 

(Signed)  William  x Tones, 
mark. 

No.  Z^0.—Ed%eard  Tanks,  10  years  old.  No.  380. 

Can  read  a little,  can’t  write. 

30  Has  been  in  the  huaness  3 years.  It  agrees  with  him.  Has  good  health ; has  no  cough 


(Signed) 


35  No.  381. — December  3,  184;0.  A.B. 


his 

Edward  x Tonkb, 

inaik. 


From  the  nature  of  his  employment  has  free  and  unconstrained  access  to  one  of  the  laigest 
manufactories  of  the  town,  where  upwaids  of  200  mechanicB  are  employed;  also  knows  several 
of  the  smaller  manufactories  where  from  10  to  18  or  20  persons  are  employed.  Thinks  that 
the  workpeople  are  in  all  respects,  physical  and  moral,  more  favoorably  placed  in  the  smaller 
40  than  in  the  larger  manufactories.  In  the  large  manufactetry  above  aUuded  to,  the  work-people 
are  very  much  crowded  together ; in  fact,  when  they  are  all  present,  there  is  hardly  room  to 
It  isthe  sameinseverdlotherflorenLinebuttonandsteel  pen  manufiictories.  The  men  and 
TOmens'  shops  ai-e  close  together,  and  overlook  each  other,  in  the  above  manufactory,  with 
200  mechanic,  there  are  only  two  privies,  which  were  designed  for  the  separate  use  of  tlie  men 
45  and  women,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  promiscuously  usra  by  both  sexes.  Both  these  privies 
are  in  sight  of  three  of  the  shops  where  men  work.  Has  often  seen,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  people,  young  girls  and  women,  as  many  as  half  a dozen,  waiting  at  the  privies  till 
the  men  come  out.  On  these  occasions  it  often  happens  that  jesting  takes  place  between  the 
parties,  A great  many  young  girls,  and  also  boys,  belong  to  this  manufactory.  Has  heard 
50  from  workmen  that  the  privies  are  used  in  common  at  other  large  manufactories. 

Has  seen  improper  proceedings  between  the  men  who  set  the  tools  and  the  women  into  whose 
shops  they  go,  and  this  before  the  little  girls  belonging  to  the  shop.  The  proprietor  selects 
the  tool-m^ers  from  the  married  men,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  evil  alluded  to. 

Thinks  that  one  principal  cause  of  tlie  promiscuous  intercourse  among  the  sexes  de- 
55  pends  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  buildings  ; and  that  if  the  shops  covered  a larger  space  of 
ground,  there  is  nothing  in  the  manufactoring  process  itself,  speaking  of  the  florentine  button 
trade,  which  would  interfere  with  the  complete  separation  of  men  and  women. 

(^Nota. — ^This  evidence  was  guaranteed  by  a trustworthy  police  constable,  to  whom  the 
witness  was  known.) 


60  BRASS  FOUNDRIES. 

May  21,  1840. — Mr.  R.  W.  Winfield,  Brass-founder,  Crescent. 


Brass  FouNsaiBS. 


This  is  a very  large  establishment.  The  premises,  just  erected,  are  very  spacious. 
The  shops  ai'e  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated  by  windows.  The  casting-shops 
are  particularly  good,  and  having  lofty  roo6  with  many  apertures,  the  fumes 
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Bibminohau.  readily  pass  off,  and  thus  the  unhealthiness  of  this  branch  is  much  diminished.  Th 
Brass  Foundries.  j^Qyg  ,jjg^  generally  seem  healthy  and  well,  and  so  expressed  themselves  on 
Evidence  being  questioueo.  This  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  a well  managed  and  mo. 


collected  by  ditable  establishment.  There  ai-e  33  boys  and  5 girls  between  13  and  18  and  m 

I.D.trnonfer.Esq.  , ,1  . 1 o <-■,  auu  io 


' boys  under  13. 

No.  3S2. — Mr.  Joseph  TValton. 

Is  clerb  ia  the  establishment.  Tlic  young  persons  and  children  who  are  employed  are 
engaged  and  paid  by  foremen.  Each  of  these  foremen  employs  on  an  average  4 boys  and  6 
or  8 men. 

The  hours  of  work  are  regulated  by  the  principal.  In  the  winter  they  come  at  8 A,y  in 
and  leave  off  at  7 p.  m.  In  the  summer  they  come  at  7 A.  M.  and  leave  at  7 p.  m.  The  Iwys 
who  assist,  the  casters  come  an  hour  earlier  in  order  to  heat  the  furnaces.  In  tlie  winter  tne 
people  breakfast  before  they  come.  In  the  summer  1 hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  1 hour 
for  dinner,  and  i an  hour  for  tea.  The  boys  are  liable  to  be  kept  occasionally,  by  orders 
till  8 or  9,  not  later  : if  the  men  stop  after  that  hour  the  boys  aro  sent  home.  ' 

It  would  not  affect  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work.  Tlaere 


are  a few  children  between  9 and  13,  principally  employed  in  going  of  errands  for  the  men. 
If  the  labour  were  reHtricted  for  this  ago  to  8 hours  they  would  probably  discharee  them  n« 


If  the  labour  were  reHtricted  for  this  ago  to  8 hours  they  would  probably  discharge  them,  as 
it  would  cause  inconvenience  to  have  workpeople  going  away  at  different  hours. 

The  resti'iction  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  to  12  hours  a-day  would  not  cause  incoQ*20 
vcniencc,  nor  would  the  prohibition  of  night  labour. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Waltox. 

No.  383. — John  Phitzer,  55  years  old. 

Has  been  a caster  all  his  life,  and  has  worked  in  a great  many  different  shops.  Finds  a 
great  deal  of  difference,  as  to  his  health,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  shop.  Those  which  25 
are  lofty  and  well  ventilated  carry  off  the  fumes  quickly  ; the  low  and  close  shops  are  very 


oppressive. 

This  is  a very  good  shop  ; scarcely  one  In  Birmingham  is  so  good.  In  tliis  town  it  is  the 
custom  for  one  man  only  to  cast  in  one  shop  ; but  in  London,  where  witness  has  worked,  there 


custom  for  one  man  only  to  cast  in  one  shop  ; but  in  London,  where  witness  has  worked,  there 
are  sometimes  16  iu  one  large  shop  or  foundiy;  and  as  the  fumes  are  constantly  passing  oTSO 
from  one  or  other  crucible,  the  place  is  always  oppressive. 

No.  384. — Thomas  Andrews,  14  years  old. 

• Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  3 years. 


Comes  at  7 A.  M.  and  leaves  at  7 P.  M.  Very  seldom  stops  later ; never  later  than  8 p.  M. 

Has  1 hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hoxir  for  tea.  They  hare  35 
a few  minutes  for  the  *'  11  o’clock." 

Works  for  Mr.  Winfield.  Earns  7s.  regular  wages. 

The  work  agrees  with  him ; has  good  healfli. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Andbews. 

No.  385. — James  Ball,  17  years  old.  40 

Can  read  and  write. 

Is  a filer  of  brass-work.  Began  to  work  between  10  and  11. 

Comes  at  8 a.  m.,  leaves  at  7 r.  m.  Rarely  stops  later  ; never  beyond  8.  Has  1 hour  for 
dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Is  engaged  by  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  tiie  foremen  of  the  shop. 
Earns  lOr.  regular  wages.  There  is  machinery  in  the  shop.  Nothing  beyond  a cut  or  45 
8pi*ained  finger  has  happened  since  he  has  been  here — 15  months.  The  gear  is  generally 
boxed  off : it  is  not  dangerous. 

Has  pretty  good  health.  The  shop  is  large  and  very  healthy. 

(Signed)  James  Ball. 


Thomas  Andbews. 


May  27, 1840. — Messes.  Boyce  and  Son,  Beass-founders,  Alcester- 


The  shops  are  old : many  of  the  windows  are  broken.  The  casting-shops  are 
confined.  There  are  only  2 privies  for  the  workpeople,  immediately  adjoiniug  and 
open  to  the  view  of  the  shops. 

No.  386. — Elizaheth  Leadheater,  34  years  old.  55 

Can  read.  Cannot  write.  Is  married.  Has  worked  here  25  years.  There  are  several 
young  women  and  girls,  and  men  and  boys  employed.  There  are  2 privies  closely  adjoining 
each  other : they  are  used  in  common,  and  arc  opposite  to  a row  of  shops.  Most  of  the 
females  object  to  use  these  places,  and,  if  possible,  go  elsewhere ; " it  is  very  unpleasant  for 
the  women.”  5® 

She  has  one  daughter : when  she  was  nursing,  was  also  at  work.  Her  mother  took  care  of 
tlie  infant:  somclimcs  she  was  brought  here;  sometimes  witness  went  home.  The  great 
majority  of  the  married  women  continue  to  work  in  the  factories.  They  return  to  their 
employment  usually  a month  after  their  confinement — sometimes  earlier.  It  is  a connnon 
custom  for  infants  to  be  fed  by  the  hand  whilst  the  motliers  arc  at  the  shop : they  are  under  65 
the  charge  either  of  young  girls,  7,  8,  or  9 years  old,  or  put  out  to  some  neighbours.  'luink* 
that  the  want  of  a mother's  care  and  proper  nursing  is  very  injurious  to  infants,  and  likely  to 
render  them  weakly  and  sick. 
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There  is  not  much  time  to  attend  to  the  management  of  the  family^  nor  to  prepai-e  the  BHUiisonAM. ' 
peals.  If  they  know  how  to  make  linen-garmonts,  which  often  they  do  not,  they  have  not  Brass  ForxoiuEs. 
time  to  attend  to  such  matters,  and  this  leads  to  an  outlay  of  money.  I — 

Her  husband,  who  ia  a brass-founder,  has  been  out  of  work  since  the  week  after  Christmas  : 

5 he  has  not  had  regular  work  for  more  than  3 years : there  are  a great  maiiy  out  of  work,  the 
trade  being  very  bad.  Willi  her  daughter,  who  works  liere,  she  cannot  earn  more  than  8s.  or  — - ’ ‘ 

9».  a-week : " it  is  not  a living  j has  been  obliged  to  make  away  with  a many  things.”  Can- 
not  pay  their  rent. 

her 

jQ  (Signed)  Euz.aubth  -|-  Lbadbittsr. 

mark. 

No.  3S7. — Tkomai  Harper,  12  years  old.  No.  38?. 


Can  read,  hy  spelling  words  of  one  syllable.  Cannot  write.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school 
6years.  Is  taught  reading  and  spelling.  There  is  an  evening-school  for  those  above  15. 

]5  Went  to  a day-school,  kept  by  a woman,  4 years  : was  taught  to  read  and  spell.  " H-o-p-e, 
hope ; does  not  know  what  it  means.”  Does  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was ; has  heard 
them  talk  about  him.  Goes  to  the  school  every  Sunday.  Goes  to  chapel  once  a fortnight, 
when  they  are  taken. 

Has  been  at  work  3 yeara,  filing  brass-work. 

20  Comes  at  7 a.  M. ; leaves  at  7 P.  m.  ; sometimes  half-past  7>  never  later.  Has  three- 
quarters  of  on  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  a few  minutes  for  tea.  Goes  home 
to  his  meals. 

No  accidents  have  happened. 

Had  a week  at  Chi'istmas ; Good  Friday ; half  of  Easter  Monday : does  not  know  what 

25  other  holidays  arc  allowed. 

Works  for  — Billiogsby,  and  is  paid  by  him  3.r.  weekly  wages.  The  men  liardly  ever  " lay 
on  them has  never  been  beaten. 

Has  good  health-  The  work  agrees  with  him.  Is  sometimes  tired.  Would  like  to  go  to 
school  in  the  evening. 

30  his 

• (Signed)  Thomas  + Harper. 

mark. 


(Note. — ^This  is  a very  quick  child ; but  he  seems  to  have  not  profited  by  so  much  teaching. 

He  is  very  diminutive.) 

35  No.  388. — Benjamin  B7‘adlp,  7 yeo.Ts6\A.  No.  388.’ 


Can  read:— a-b,  ab.  Goes  to  a school  on  Sunday  nights,  at  6 r.  k. 

Has  been  at  work  a good  while  j does  not  know  how  long.  Works  at  japanning. 

Comes  to  work  at  7 or  8 A.  M. ; leaves  at  7,  sometimes  9 p.  m. 

If  he  comes  at  7,  has  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast ; 1 hour  for  dinner  j has  a 
^ few  minutes  for  tea. 

Earns  1#.  4d.  a-week.  Is  never  beaten,  except  a box  on  the  ear,  which  does  not  hurt 
him. 

Has  good  health : is  not  tired  at  night.  When  the  stove  is  red-hot,  it  is  very  warm  : this 
often  happens.  Has  no  headache;  is  not  mck. 

45 

(Signed)  Bbnjamin  + Bradlt. 

mark. 

— This  child  is  very  badly  clothed;  almost  in  rags.  He  is  healthy  in  appearance.) 

No.  389. — Eliza  Leadheater,  14  years  old.  ' No,  389. 

50  Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school,  where  she  is  taught  to  read  and  write. 

THs  last  fortnight  has  gone  to  the  evening-school  to  learn  accounts.  Has  been  taught  to 
sen  ; not  to  cut  out. 

Has  been  3 years  in  the  lacquering  branch.  The  woik  agrees  with  her  health.  The  shop 
is  very  hot,  especially  in  the  summer : the  heat  does  not  at  all  affect  her  health. 

55  (Signed)  Eliza  Leadbbater. 


May  21. — Mr.  J.  Bourn’s  Cabinet  Brass-foundry,  Lion  el-street. 

The  shops  are  old,  but  tolerably  comfortable.  There  are  no  particular  means  for 
ventilation  besides  opening  the  windows.  The  men  and  boys  seem  tolerably 
healthy.  The  casting  part  is  thought  to  he  the  most  unwholesome.  At  this  time 
^the  temperature  is  70“ ; when  the  metal  is  being  poured  out,  it  would  be  hotter. 

Ihere  are  at  this  time  32  boys  and  1 ^rl  under  18. 

No.  390. — Mr.  John  Bourn.  No.  390. 

Is  proprietor  of  this  establishment.  A considerable  number  of  boys  under  18 
ployed : with  a few  exceptions,  these  boys  assist  the  men,  and  are  paid  by  them.  Caildren 
65  m his  business  begin  about  10  years  old,  and  a few  younger. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  7 till  7.  Two  hours  for  meals  are  allowed.  Is  not  particular  as 

[/]  u 
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BiaMtHaHAM.  to  the  exact  time.  When  they  are  pressed  by  an  order,  they  go  on  for  1 or  2 hours  lono 
Biuss  Foonories.  On  these  occasions  the  boys  are  paid  for  the  overtime. 

_ TT“  There  is  no  machinery.  The  work  is  all  done  by  hand. 

coheot^^by  beat  tbe  boys  severely^  this  would  not  be  permitted : if  they  are  ill  con- 

it.X).Groin|-cr,  Esq.  ducted,  they  would  prefer  discharging  them. 

Has  found,  in  the  30  years  since  be  has  been  iu  business,  that  by  conciliatory  conduct  and  ' 

No.  390.  kind  treatment  the  men  become  attached  to  their  employer.  Many  of  them  hare  worked 
Vlara  fi-nm  1 ^ 5)0  uaarc.  DCcrAval  havo  tilAir  o)li1(1r<>n  DOW  emnloved.  TTqc  nit.......  L. 


here  from  15  to  30  years:  several  have  their  children  now  employed.  Has  always  been  very 

rai*Ariil  in  nMiffnnfinn-  HftinIrcnTmoe  gnri  anr>miracrtncr  rMnilaritV  nf  nfinrtnnl  on.1  ......U  , 


careful  in  preventing  drunkenness  and  encouraging  regularity  of  conduct  and  work.  As  tS 
workpeople  know  his  feelings  on  tliese  subjects,  they  conform  to  what  he  wishes. 

Has  always  found  that  tbe  men  who  are  educated  are  rooi-e  reasonable  and  more  respectful 
in  their  behaviour  than  the  ignorant.  It  occasionally  happens  that  from  the  increasiuir  com- 
petition, a reduction  of  wages  is  required.  When  this  happeas,  witness  calls  his  men  to- 
gether and  explains  the  circumstances  to  them,  and  inquires  if  they  are  willing  to  submit  to 
executo  the  order  upon  the  terms  oSered  ; on  these  occasions  has  found  that  the  educated  u 
class  is  most  easily  conviuced  of  the  real  slate  of  the  case,  and  therefore  willing  to  accede  to 
what  the  market  requires.  13elieve.s  some  employers  on  such  occasions  say  nothing  to  tha 
men  till  they  pay  them  on  Saturday,  when  they  deduct  what  is  required ; thinks  this  is  likely 
to  make  tlio  men  discontented.  The  educated  class  arc  hotter  conducted  in  their  firniily 
relations  than  the  uninformed.  ' 

Regulations  such  as  those  of  ihe  Factory  Act,  as  to  the  labour  of  children  and  young 
persons  would  not  interfere  with  his  business.  Is  anxious  that  children  of  a tender  age, 
should  be  prevcrited  labouring ; and  that  those  of  more  advanced  age  should  have  suffidoit 
time  allow^  for  education. 

(Signed)  John  Boubn.  25 

No.  391. — Benjamin  Wells,  14  years  old. 

Can  read  an  easy  book.  Can  write  a little : can’t  sign  his  name.  Has  been  at  a Sunday- 
school  12  months-  Goes  to  a night-school  4 times  a-vveek,  from  7 till  9 ; they  are  taught  to 
sum,  write,  and  read : has  been  there  1 year : — 5 times  7 are  35  : there  are  12  pence  k a 
sbilliag ; there  are  240  pence  in  a pound.  Has  heard  of  Scotland  and  Scotchmen : does  not 
know  where  Scotland  is. 

Has  been  at  work  here  5 years  as  a filer. 

Comes  to  work  at  7 a.  M. ; leaves  at  7 P.  m.  Sometimes,  not  often,  stop  till  9 p.  m.  ; never 
later.  Sometimes  comes  at  6 and  half-past  6.  Hus  1 hour  for  breakfast  and  1 hour  for 
dinner,  and  a‘  quarter  of  an  hour  at  5. 

Goes  home  to  his  meals. 

Has  3 days  or  a week  at  Christmas  j 2 or  3 days  at  Easter ; 1 day  at  Whitsuntide ; 3 days 
at  each  of  the  two  fairs.  Works  for  J.  Wells;  is  paid  by  him.  Earns  5j-;  is  paid  three- 
halfpence  an  hour  for  overwork.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  mother.  Has  nothing  hut  what 
his  master  gives  him,  twopence  or  threepenco  at  a time.  ^ 

Is  never  beaten  or  strapped.  The  work  agrees  with  him.  Is  not  tii-ed  at  night.  Has 
good  health. 

bis 

(Signed)  Benjamin  -h  Weils. 


No.  392. — Samuel  Bentley,  13  years  old. 

Can  l ead  by  spelling.  Can't  write.  Has  been  two  years  at  a Sunday-school ; is  2 hours 
in  the  school.  Is  taught  to  read  and  spell. 

Has  been  3 years  worldng  as  a caster. 

Comes  at  6 a.  M.,  and  leaves  at  7 p.m.  50 

Has  2 hours  for  meals,  besides  10  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes,  hut  not  often, 


stops  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  7. 

Works  with  his  father.  Earns  3r. 

Has  good  health ; has  a good  appetite ; sleeps  well.  The  work  does  not  disagree  with  him. 
Has  no  cough.  Does  not  find  the  fumes  make  him  uncomfortable.  The  place  is  very  hot  gj 

his 

(Signed)  Samuel  + Bentley. 

mark. 

No.  393. — TVxUiam  Jones,  45  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Lived  when  a boy  at  the  village  of  Hardsworth.  There  were  no  0Q 
regular  Sunday-schools  or  national  schools  there  at  that  time.  The  Sunday-school  was  held 
at  different  poraons’  houses. 

Has  been  here  30  years,  as  a brass-filer.  The  work  agrees  with  some  better  than  others. 

It  makes  him  often  ill  and  sick.  Generally  vomits  2 or  3 times  a-week,  and  then  feels  easier ; 
attributes  this  to  the  fine  dust  which  rises.  The  men  often  complain  of  the  stomach,  butgs 
thinks  none  sufi'er  so  much  as  himself.  Lives  I'egularlyj  does  not  drink  more  than  2 pints  of 
ale  a-day. 

Each  man  has  2 or  3 hoys  to  help  him ; these  he  pays.  With  2 boys,  a maa  at  regular 
work  can  earn  on  an  average  25j.  Single  handed  men  at  some  kind  of  work  cannot  earn 
more,  if  so  much,  than  12j.  • 

The  wages  are  not  so  good  as  when  he  began  to  work  ; they  are  continually  being  reduced. 
There  is  not  so  much  profit  for  tbe  master  as  there  used  to  be.  They  have  had  ^rt  ww* 
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for  5 yeais  past : has  not  been  able  to  keep  his  famUy  properly  during  tliis  time.  Has  7 
children,  4 of  wliotn  go  out  to  work.  Has  always  been  anxious  to  keep  his  at  home  and  give 
them  proper  schooling.  Thinks  from  what  be  knows  tliat  children  begin  to  work  at  8 or  9 ; 
they  go  oa  errands,  &c.  If  children  are  to  have  their  proper  growth,  they  should  not  begin 
5 so  soou  as  9.  The_  majority  of  parents  in  his  neighbourhood  are  anxious  tlidr  cluldreu  should 
have  a good  education. 

Thinks  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  men  for  the  master  to  explain  what  is  to  be  paid  for  tlie 
work  before  it  is  [begun ; it  is  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  dissatisfaction.  Many  of  the 
men  have  been  here  several  years,  and  some  of  them  have  tlieir  sons  at  work.. 

10  (Sigited)  WitLiAM  Jones. 


hiaMINCHAH. 
Bu\S5  Foundues, 

Evidence 
collected  by 

No,  393. 


December  9,  1840. — Messbs.  Ledsam  and  Sons,  Button  and  Brass-nail 
Manufactory,  Great  Charles-street. 

The  premises  are  old  and  dilapidated.  There  are  many  broken  windows  in  every 
shop  ; indeed  there  were  more  panes  broken  than  whole.  Several  of  the  shops  are 
15  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surface.  One  of  these,  where  a woman  was  at  work, 
is  7 feet  6 inches  below  the  surface  of  the  yard  ; another  stamping-shop  for  2 men 
and  8 tvoraen,  is  about  4 feet  below  the  suiface.  Several  of  the  workpeople, 
especially  the  women,  complained  very  much  of  the  state  of  the  shops,  and  stated 
that  they  frequently  had  colds,  swelled  face,  &c.,  from  the  exposure  in  the  cold 
20  weather.  The  casting-shops  are  insufficiently  ventilated,  and  are  most  oppi-essive 
horn  the  vapours  with  which  they  are  loaded.  One  of  the  men  having  been  ill, 
stated  he  was  obliged  frequently  to  go  to  the  door  to  Iweathe. 

The  privies  are  in  a very  filthy  sbite,  and  are  not  kept  distinct  for  the  two  sexes ; 
there  are  several  on  the  premises  wliicli  might  be  used  separately. 

25  The  stamping  brass  nails  is  a very  laborious  process,  and  is  much  too  heavy  to 
be  performed,  as  it  is,  by  women. 

No.  394. — Mr.  Charles  Glover, 

Is  clerk  at  this  establushiuent.  The  boys  who  work  at  casting  are  engaged  by  the  men 
whom  they  assist.  Each  caster  of  nails  has  3 or  4 boys  ; they  come  at  7 and  8 years.  They 
30  are  often  the  sons  of  the  men.  The  casters  are  paid  for  piece-work,  and  the  proprietors  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  labour  of  the  children. 

The  hours  of  work  here  for  casting  are  generally  from  6 A.  m.  till  7 p.  m.,  or  from  7 a.  k.  till 
8 p.  M.  As  to  meals,  the  men  regulate  this  themselves.  No  place  is  provided  for  dining,  &c. 
on  the  premises  for  the  boys  who  bring  their  food  with  them.  If  there  has  been  a press  of 
35hiisiiie3s,  the  casters  work  till  9 o’clock.  Thinks  tiie  employment  is  very  injurious  to  liealth. 
Finds  when  he  goes  into  the  shop  great  uneasiness  from  tlie  vapour  of  the  metal,-dust,  &c.  It 
causes  an  oppression  at  the  chest. 

Very  little  care  has  been  taken  by  the  proprietor  in  the  last  12  months  (o  repair  or  keep  in 
order  the  windows  of  the  workshops.  Many  of  the  windows  at  this  time  are  in  a very  dila- 
40pidatcd  condition.  No  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  proprietor  or  to  witness  of  the  state  of 
the  windows.  Two  of  the  shops  ai-e  below  the  level  of  the  yard.  In  the  nail-stamping,  meii 
and  women  work  in  the  same  shop ; it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  work  together,  "but 
it  is  a thing  which  is  always  done.”  This  is  a common  practice  in  the  town  in  this  depart- 
ment As  ftr  as  setting  the  tools  is  concerued,  thinks  that  one, man  would  be  sufficient  where 
45 10  or  12  women  were  at  work.  Some  women  can  set  the  tools  as  well  as  the  men;  but 
generally,  ho  thinks,  they  could  not  be  taught  this  art.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Ledsam,  is  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  the  men  who  are  tool-makers.  No  man  or  woman  is  admitted  on  the 
premises  without  a character.  Several  of  the  workpeople  have  been  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct. 

50  As  fer  as  witness’s  observation  has  goue — ^but  it  is  limited — finds  that  the  educated  and 
instructed  workpeople  are  the  most  respectable  in  their  behaviour  and  civil  towards  their 
employers ; but  does  not  think  they  are  more  to  be  depended  on  as  to  regularity  of  work  than 
the  iguoitint.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the' mechanics  were  thoroughly  educated  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  employers. 

55  No.  395. — Benjamin  Beachy  9 yeai-s  old. 

Helps  his  father  as  a caster  of  brass-nails.  Has  worked  here  1 year.  Another  brother 
helps  his'  father.  Can  read  by  spelling  the  words.  Has  been  about  2 years  at  a Sunday- 
schooL  Is  taught  to  read.  Tlie  big  boys  learn  to  write.  Is  not  taught  himself.  Carnes  to 
work  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  7p.  u.  Sometimes  8 p.m.  Brings  his  breakfart  with  him, 
60  which  he  eats  in  the  shop ; “ works  and  eats  his  breakfast  and  all.”  Eats  his  dinner  in  the 
shop.  Has  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  his  dinner.  Has  no  tea  Gets  his  supper  as  soon 
as  he  goes  home.  Comes  before  his  father  iu  the  morning,  who  comes  sometimes  at  7>  8,  or  9. 
Berins  to  work  as  soon  as  he  comes.  Gets  veiy  tired  at  night ; is  glad  to  go  to  bed.  Has  to 
walk  a mile  to  Bordesly-street  Does  not  feel  hungry  at  meals. 

65  No.  396. — David  Khn^son,  12  years  old. 

_ Can’t  read.  Has  been  six  weeks  at  a Sunday-school.  Began  to  work  at  8 years ; helps 
his  father  in  casting  brass-nails. 

^ XT  f> 


No.  395. 
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Biruingham.  Comes  to  work  generally  at  6 A.  M. ; leaves  at  8 p.  M. ; never  stays  later. 

Brass  FousnaiEs.  Brings  his  breakfast,  which  he  eats  in  the  casting-shop;  has  half  an  hour.  His  brother 
"T“  brings  his  dinner,  which  he  eats  in  the  shop.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner.  Has  tea  at  6 ; has  a 

orf^teTb  quaiher  of  an  hour.  Work  agrees  with  his  health.  Is  tired  at  night.  Was  very  tired 

B,Z)Srm'4erfEsq.  when  he  fii-st  began  to  work.  5 

January  5,  1841. — Messrs.  Ratcliff’s  Brass-founding  Manufactory, 

St.  Paul’s-square. 

Es.amined  tliis  manufactory.  Most  of  the  shops  are  very  old  ; many  dark,  low, 
and  narrow ; some  few  are  under  the  level  of  the  ground.  Some  shops  have  win- 
dows only  on  one  side  ; some  on  both  sides.  The  brass-casting  shops  are  low  ■ 10 
many  windo^vs  broken.  The  principal  states  that  the  metal  used  here  contains 
less  speltre  than  in  other  casting,  such  as  of  brass  nails,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not 
irritatiug.  One  part  of  the  manulaclory  overhangs  very  much,  and  is  in  a danger- 
ous state.  It  has  been  in  this  condition  14  years ; it  is  intended  to  pull  it 
down.  15 

No.  397.  ]sjo.  397.— Mr.  JiatcUjf,  brass-founder. 

Employs  about  150  mechanics,  principally  men.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  tie 
conduct  and  cliaiactor  of  mechanics.  Finds  that  the  educated  and  instructed  men  are  more 
valuable  to  the  employer.  They  are  die  best  workmen,  "because  they  think  more  of  what 
they  are  doing they  are  move  regular  and  to  be  depended  on,  because,  among  other  things,  20 
they  do  not  indulge  in  low  amusements  and  drinking.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute,  which,  how- 
• ever,  in  this  branch  of  trade  rarely  occurs,  the  educated  class  is  m<»t  decidedly  more  easily 
managed,  because  they  can  be  convinced  by  argument,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  the 
ignorant.  Recollects  the  case  of  a workman  who  imagined  he  had  been  unfairly  treated  with 
respect  to  wages ; here  if  the  man  had  been  able  to  read  and  understood  something  of  Bgura,  25 
he  would  immediately  have  perceived  his  mistake ; as  it  wa^  no  reasoning  could  convince  him 
he  was  in  error.  Is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  interest  if  all 
mechanics  received  a sound  general  and  relidous  education.  Is  convinced  that  schools  of 
design  in  lai-ge  towns  would  be  beneficial  to  trade,  especially  in  the  ornamental  branches,  which 
in  Birruingh^  form  a large  part  of  the  manufactures.  30 

(Signed)  Joseph  Ratcliff. 

May  20. — Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Dyer,  Brass-founders,  St.  Paul’s-square.' 

No.  399.  No.  398. — Mr.  John  Dyer. 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  Employs  a considerable  number  of  hands  under  18. 

Tile  prevention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  9 would  not  intei'fcre  with  their  business.  The  35 
restriction  of  the  labour  of  cliildren  between  9 and  IS  to  8 hours  a-day  would  cause  in  the 
casting  department  considerable  incoiivcnionce,  as  the  men  camiot  work  without  the  continual 
assistance  of  the  boys.  These  men  do  not  generally  work  more  than  10  hours  exclusive  of 
meals ; never  mors  than  1 2.  Occasional  inconvenience  would  be  caused  in  tlie  other  branches. 
The  restriction  of  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  would  not  be40 
injurious  to  their  husinesa.  The  regular  hours  are  from  8 A.  u.  till  7 p.  M.  One  hour  for 
dmiier  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  mlowcd. 

Thinks  it  desirable  that  no  children  under  9 should  be  allowed  to  work ; but  if  such  s 
regulation  were  established,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  efficient  means  of  education  should 
be  provided  and  the  attendance  of  the  children  secured.  If  they  were  allowed  to  be  idle  io  the  45 
streets,  it  would  be  much  more  injurious  than  the  present  system. 

As  regards  the  daily  education  of  children  between  9 and  13,  it  would  be  most  ffifBcult  to 
ensure  attendance.  In  the  large  cotton  and  other  factories,  the  children  being  collected  in 
large  numbers  together,  the  regular  attendance  at  school  can  be  easily  enforced;  but  in  this 
town  the  children  are  scattered  in  small  numbers,  so  that  no  such  general  system  could  he  50 
carried  into  operation,  unless  parents  were  sufficiently  impressed  with'  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion actively  to  co-operate.  Although  many  parents  are  very  anxious  to  secure  education  for 
their  offspring,  yet  this  wish  is  very  frequently  modified  by  the  necessity  of  their  receiving  at 
an  early  age  tueir  earnings. 

Is  most  anxious  that  means  should  be  devised  to  diffuse  a good  education  among  the  children  55 
of  the  labouring  classes,  having  always  found  the  educated  workpeople  more  tractable  and 
bettor  conduct^  than  those  ot  the  opposite' class : on  this  point  has  no  doubt.  Thinks  lliat 
the  best  results  have  been  produced  by  the  evening-schools  connucted  with  Sunday-schools. 
Received  himself  much  information  from  attending  some  years  at  an  evening-school.  Can 
speak  positively  on  this  jjoint,  having  been  ritber  a scholar  or  teacher  for  30  years.  Many  offiO 
their  men  and  boys  have  been  or  are  now  educated  at  these  evening-schools. 

(Signed)  John  Dyer. 

May  21. — Messrs.  Thomas  Messenger  and  Sons,  Lamp-makers  and 
Brass-founders,  Broad-street. 

No.  399.  No.  399.~Mr.  i?oye/.  S5 

Is  connected  with  the  firm.  The  regulations  of  hours  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would 
not  be  at  all  injurious  to  theu’  business. 
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Is  of  opinion  it  is  desirable  for  the  well  being  of  the  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
that  they  suould  not  be  allowed  to  work  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of  9.  It  is  also’desirable 
tliat  the  labour  of  those  between  9 and  13  should  not  be  extended  beyond  8 hours  a-day,  in 
order  tliat  some  time  may  be  daily  devoted  to  education.  It  would  be  quite  indispensable  if 
5such  restrictions  were  madethat  efficient  means  of  educadon  should  be  provided  for  the  very 
' i^rge  number  of  children  who  would  be  affected  by  the  change. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Lloyd. 

May  22. — Messrs.  Harcourt,  Brothers,  Brass-founders,  Bristol- 

STREET. 

10  The  shops  here,  as  in  so  many  other  manufactories  in  tlie  town,  are  very  old  : 
most  of  them  are  tolerably  large.  The  casting-shop  is  lofty,  and  there  are  openings 
in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  The  men  in  tliis  shop  complain  of  their  health 
and  stomach  being  affected.  The  privies  are  separate. 

No.  400. — Mr.  Willxam  Harcourt.  No.  400. 

15  Is  one  of  the  proprietors.  The  youngest  boj-s  now  here  are  about  12  years  old ; these  are 
principally  employed  as  errand  boys,  &c.  in  the  shops  helping  the  men.  They  begin  to 
work  at  the  business  at  about  14  or  15. 

It  would  wot  interfere  with  them  if  cliildrcn  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work ; nor  if  those 
between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours  a-day, 

20  exclusive  of  meals.  Night-work  is  not  required. 

(Signed)  William  Harcourt. 

May  24. — Mr.  Penn,  Brass-founder  and  LiAmp-maker,  Cheapside. 

No.  401. — Mr.  Penn.  No.  40i. 

Is  the  principal  of  the  establishment.  It  would  not  interfere  witli  his  business  if  cliildren 
25  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work ; nor  would  it  interfere  if  children  between  9 and  13  were 
restricted  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours,  of  actual  labour. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Penn. 

May  24. — 3Ir,  Cartland’s  Brass-foundry,  St.  Mary’s-square. 

No.  402 Mr.  Cariland.  No.  402. 

30  Is  a manufacturer  of  brass-foundiy.  Regulations  such  as  those  of  tl\e  present  Factory  Act 
would  not  interfere  with  his  manufactory.  The  regular  hours  are  from  7 A.  m.  till  7 R.  M. ; I 
hour  being  allowed  for  breakfast,  1 horn*  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  They  are  not 
subject  to  overwork,  except  when  the  meu  wish  to  have  it. 

(Signed)  Jambs  Cartland. 


BiauiNOBAU. 
Brass  Fodxoribs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 


35  MISCELLANEOUS.  Miscellaneous. 

January  1, 1841. — Glass-house  of  Rice  Harris,  Esq.,  Islington. 

The  temperature  in  the  polishing  shop,  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  was  72® ; on  this 
day  the  gas  had  been  on  rather  longer  than  usual.  The  temperature  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pot  or  furnace,  where  the  metal  is  taken  out,  is  200®.  At  the  place  where 
40the  glass  blower  stands  it  is  118®.  At  the  mouth  of  the  “ lear,”  where  the  boys 
put  m the  glass  articles,  it  is  137”.  These  particulars  as  to  the  temperature  were 
ascertained  under  Mr.  Harris’s  directions. 

The  boys  and  men  in  general  look  healthy  and  well,  and  several  whom  I ques- 
tioned stated  they  had  good  healtli,  but  others  complained  of  being  subject  to  fre- 
45  quent  colds. 

The  premises  are  large,  and  the  shops  tolerably  spacious.  The  dangerous  pai-ts 
of  the  machinery  ai-e  guai’ded. 

BIr.  Harris  has  exerted  himself  in  a very  creditable  manner  to  improve  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  his  numerous  workpeople;  he  has  also  devoted  much  attention  to 
^the  education  of  the  children  of  the  workmen,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment. 

No.  403.  January  1,  1841. — i/erri#,  Esq.  No.403. 

Has  been  proprietor  of  the  Islington  glass-works  20  years,  and  employs  about  540  work- 
people. Thinks  that,  there  is  no  occupation  more  healthy  than  glass-nuiJdng,  exclusive 
55  of  the  casting  and  polishing.  The  only  injurious  result  is  that  the  sight  in  advance 
of  age  becomes  affected,  more  so  than  in  other  individuals.  Glass-making  causes  great 
perspiration,  especially  in  the  summer.  Does  not  find  that  the  sudden  change  from  the 
hot  glass-house  to  the  cold  air,  even  in  snow  and  frost,  causes  any  ill  effats.  Heis 
known  glass-blowers  come  out  of  the  house,  and  stand  out  whilst  snow  was  faUing  till  they 
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Birmingham,  were  covered  with  it  and  shook  with  cold,  without,  ill  effects.  The  glass-blowers  ai-e  not  sub- 
Miscellaneous.  ject  to  pnlmonary  complaints ; has  only  known  3 cases  of  consumption  occurring  amono  them 
— since  he  has  been  in  business.  Attributes  this  exemption  to  the  workmen  being  habitimted  to 

c^«tcd'^bv  young.  The  men  are  generally  very  teraperale,  they  drink  a large  quan. 

2?.I>.Grflta|-w,Esq.  tity  of  cold  water,  and  eat  a very  large  quantity  of  animal  food,  usually  taking  4 nieafs  a-dav  i 

and  sometimes  6.  Is  quite  sure  that  the  interference  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  rest  amoiw  ^ 

No,  403.  boys  does  not  produce  any  injurious  results  The  set  of  people  which  begin  to  work  at  b'a.ii 
generally  take  animal  food  before  they  come  to  work;  at9p.M.  they  have  breakfast,  usually 
consisdng  of  lea  and  a chop,  or  other  animal  food.-  At  12  they  go  home  and  dine  with  their 
family,  then  they  go  to  bed.  Between  5 and  6 P.  m.  they  rise,  and  have  tea  and  chop.  lii 
6 pm.  they  come  to  work.  At  9 p.  m.  they  have  their  supper,  consisting  of  meat.  At  ni'd- 
night  they  go  home,  usually  take  some  food  and  retire  to  rest. 

As  regards  the  glass-cutting,  which  includes  polisliing,  the  only  injurious  effect  is 
from  the  use  of  putty  containing  lead,  required  I'or  polishing.  Some  delicate  constitutions 
will  not  stand  this  work,  the  stomach  becoming  affected  (col/ca  piclon?m).  Has  known  one  ]5 
or  two  instances  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  hands. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  men  to  take  large  quantities  of  spirits  and  malt 
liquoi-s,  under  the  idea  of  this  being  required  to  supply  the  exhaiisUon  caused  by  the  wopL 
At  the  suggestion  of  witness  the  men  tried  the  effect  of  substituting  the  use  of  a laiger 
quantity  of  animal  food  for  that  of  intoxicating  liquors;  the  result  of  this  plan,  which  iias20 
since  been  univei-sally  adojjted  in  this  establishment,  has  been  improved  heallli,  great  iniprore- 
ment  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  man  have  become  more  valuable  mechanics  and  better 
members  of  society.  Witness  dissuades  the  men  from  the  excessive  use  of  malt  liquors  and 
spirits,  and  would  discharge  any  man  who  indulged  in  frequent  intoxication.  Is  careful  in 
respect  to  the  behaviour  of  tlie  man  to  their  families,  and  should  discharge  auy  individual  who  25 
ill-treated  his  wife  or  children.  Has  done  this  in  a case  lately.  Am-ibutes  the  best  results  to 
this  attention  to  the  domestic  conduct  of  the  workpeople.  When  witness  was  first  connected 
with  the  business  of  glass-making,  the  men  were  of  a most  dissolute  character,  drunken  and 
extremely  immoral,  and  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  ihe  opinion  of  gentlemen 
enga.ged  in  the  trade  that  these  evils  were  inseparable  from  the  woi'k ; but  he  has  found  by  30 
experience  tliat  the  watchful  care  of  the  principal,  and  attention  on  his  part  to  the  well-being 
of  the  workpeople  and  their  families,  has  rectified  all  these  evils.  Believes  that  by  persuasion, 
by  kind  treatment,  by  the  promotion  of  education,  and  by  a good  example  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  the  cliaracter  of  the  manufacturing  ])opulation  might  be  greatly  elevated.  By  such 
means  in  this  manufactory  confidence  and  good  conduct  have  been  created  among  the  mecha-  35 
nics,  whilst  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  have  been  greatly  promoted. 

The  educated  and  cultivated  workpeople,  of  all  ages,  are  decidedly  the  best ; they  are  mote 
valuable  as  mechanics,  because  they  are  more  regular  in  their  habits  aud  more  to  be  relied  upon 
in  their  work.  In  the  event  of  auy  alteration  as  to  price,  or  oilier  change  in  the  manufactory, 
always  finds  that  the  educated  class  are  most  reasonable.  Is  so  strongly  convinced  of  tlie  great  40 
importance  of  education,  intellectual  and  rcligiou.s,  that  witness  has  takaa  active  means  to  pro- 
mote it.  Having  lately  taken  a more  immediate  interest  in  increasing  the  attendance  of  his 
workmen’s  children  at  Sunday  schools,  has  found  as  the  result  a decided  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  employed  Itere. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  would  bo  a groat  national  benefit ; 45 
the  town  of  Bumingham  would  in  a more  especial  manner  benolit  from  such  institutions. 

(Signed)  Rice  Ha&ris, 

No.  404.  No.  404. — T'Villtain  Ellis,  11  years  old. 

Can  read,  cannot  write.  Hus  worked  as  a glass-polisher  in  Mr.  Hanis’s  manufactory 
one  year  and  a-half,  50 

Comes  to  work  at  7 a,  m,,  and  leaves  at  7 p.  m.,  all  the  year  round.  . Has  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Gets  enough  to  eat.  Sometimes  works 
later  than  7 P.  M. ; worked  last  night  as  late  as  12.  It  is  some  months  since  he  worked  so 
late  before.  Never  comes  earlier  than  7 a.  m.  Goes  home  to  his  meals;  most  of  the  boys 
home  to  meals,  but  those  who  live  far  off  remain  on  the  premises.  A tub  with  clean  water  is  55 
provided  in  the  workshop  for  washing.  The  machinery  is  cleaned  by  the  engineer,  and  the 
boys  have  nothing  to  do  with  thb.  His  business  is  to  polish  glass  with  pumice  stone  and 
rotten  stone  mixed  with  water,  and  then  to  clean  it  with  putty.  Finds  no  inconvenience  from 
the  pumice  or  rotten  stone,  which  is  used  in  a damp  state.  Whilst  working  of  the  putty  is 
generally  made  sick.  Is  puttying”  about  one  hour  and  a-half  at  a time;  the  puttying  bfiO 
not  done  more  than  once  a-wcek  by  some  of  the  boys,  but  most  of  them  “ putty”  3 or  4 times 
a-week  for  2 or  3 hours. 

No  accident  has  occurred  in  the  shop  where  witness  works  since  he  has  been  here.  _ 

Has  1 day’s  holiday  at  Christmas,  a half  day  at  each  of  the  two  fttirs,  on  Good  Friday,  and 
on  Easter  Monday.  65 

’ Works  for  Mr.  Rice  Harris ; his  aunt  brought  him  to  work,  and  made  an  s^reement. 
Earns  3j.  which  he  gives  to  his  mother;  is. paid  by  the  week.  His  mother  gives  him  nopart 
of  bis  wages, 

If  the  boys  arc  idle  the  foreman  speaks  to  them,  and  if  this  happens  2 or  3 times  tliey  gd 
a “ cuff.”  Never  saw  a boy  struck  otherwise  than  with  the  open  haiul.  If  the  boys  do  notyo 
improve,  but  continue  idle,  they  are  discharged.  ' 

his 

(Signed)  Witl.iAM  x Etus 
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No.  405, — John  Hichin,  12  years  old. 

Has  worked  4 months  at  “ roughing  |lass,”  which  is  the  first  process  in  cutting  glass. 
Formerly  worked  at  printing.  His  work  is  toet  cutting.  Pind.s  no  injury  to  liis  health  from 
his 'fork.  None  of  the  boys  suffer  from  cutting.  Earns  Ss.  a-week,  which  he  pays  to  his 
fifatlier  who,  as  a blacksmith,  earns  17j.  a-week.  Is  the  only  child.  Formerly  went  to  a 
Sunday  school,  hut  does  not  go  now  because  Ws  clothes  am  not  good  enough.  Mr.  Harris 
has  promised  to  have  him  admitted  to  his  school  next  Sunday. 

(Signed)  John  Hickin. 

No.  406. — James  Hundrell,  11  years  old. 

10  Can  read  and  write  a little.  Has  worked  at  glass-hlowing  3 years  at  Mr.  Harris’s  manu- 
factory, Began  by  carrying  the  goods  to  the  annealing  ovea^  this  is  the  common  work  for 
the  little  boys.  Thinks  he  walked  4 miles  in  the  6 hours  in  carrying  to  and  fro ; was  not  tired 
at  the  work ; some  of  the  hoys  are  tired ; they  are  generally  tired  at  tliis  work.  Works 
twice  in  24  hours  for  6 hours,  for  4 or  5 days  in  the  week.  At  present  works  a.s  a blower. 
15  His  father  made  the  agreement  for  him  to  ivork.  Earns  6s.  a-week,  which  he.  gives  to  his 
fether.  Works  with  his  brotlfer.  None  of  the  hoys  in  this  glass-house  work  Tor  the  men 
whom  they  assist. 

If  a boy  neglects  Ixis  work  a part  of  his  wages  is  stopped,  but  be  is  not  corrected.  The  boys 
are  not  allowed  to  be  corrected,  but  the  men  will  now  and  then  give  a “ cuff.”  Has  never 
SOkucmTi  a boy  seriously  beaten. 

' (Signed)  James  Hundeell. 
No.  407.  January2, 1841. — Thomas  Pamha?]^  15  years  old. 

Can  read  tolerablyj  can  write  a little.  Has  gone  nearly  2 years  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
school,  New  Hall  Hill;  is  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arltlimetic.  There  is  an  evening 
25scboo\  connected  with  it,  but  witness  cannot  attend  it  because  of  his  work. 

Is  a glass-blower ; formerly  carried  the  glasses  to  the  annealing  oven,  or  “ taking  in.”  The 
latter  is  more  fatiguing  than  the.  former;  the  boys  at  that  work  are  generally  veiy  much  tired, 
in  carrying  common  tumblers  300  journies  to  and  fro  are  made  in  the  6 hours.*  Some  of  the 
boys  can’t  stand  the  heat  of  the  house  and  the  running  about.  Has  known  boys  catch  cold  in 
M consequence  of  going  from  the  hot  glass-house  into  the  cold  air.  There  are  not  many  boys 
working  at.  glass-houses  who  have  not  colds  and  cough.  Was  laid  up  6 months  a year  and 
a-half  ago  with  an  affection  of  the  che.st,  and  the  doctor  said  he  had  got  a cold  from  his  work, 
from  which  he  would  never  recover.  Has  a cough  now  which  troubles  him  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  when  he  first  wakes.  Does  not  find  any  inconvenience  from  the  hours  and  time 
S5  of  work. 

(Signed)  Tuom.vs  Parnham. 

No.  408. — Joseph  Cooksey ^ 13  years  old. 


Biruingh&u. 

Miscellaneods. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,^i(^. 

No.  405. 


No.  406. 


No.  407. 


No.  408. 


Can  I'ead  and  write.  Goes  to  Christ  Church  Sunday  school,' and  attends  Mr.  Harris’s 
evening  school  5 times  a-week.  At  the  Sunday  fechool  is  taught  to  read  and  spell ; reads 
40tbe  Testament,  collects,  and  hymns.  At  the  evening  school  is  taught  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Has  worked  at  Mr.  Harris’s  glass-house  16  months  at  “ taking  in.”  Has  never  carried 
in  more  than  220  glasses  in  " a turn’’  of  6 hours ; gets  very  tired  when  he  takes  in  220 ; 
the  once  a-week;  generally  takes  in  180  in  a turn.  The  boys  do  not  get  tired  generally  at 
45  "taking  in;”  is  not  tired  himself.  Has  never  been  bad  since  he  has  been  at  the  glass-house; 
does  not  find  that  getting  up  at  night  injures  his  health. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Cooksey. 

No.  409. — Tho77ias  Tandy,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  a little  ; cannot  write.  Cannot  go  to  a night-school  because  he  works  in  first 
SOriun,  that  is  from  6 P.  M.  till  12.  Should  go  to  an  evening  school  if  it  were  not  for  the 
work.  Has  gone  to  Christ  Church  Sunday  school  18  months. 

Is  a glass-blower. 

Earns  7^-.  a-week.  Has  no  father.  His  mother  earns  IOj.  a-week  at  brace-maidng ; his 
sister,  14  years  old,  works  with  her  and  earns  3y. ; his  brother,  19  years  old,  earns  9j.  as  a 
55  glass-blower. 

Began  to  work  at  12  years  at  taking  ip.”  Was  very  mucli  tired;  had.  to  carry  as  far 
again  as  last  witness.  Two  or  three  boys  carry  now  as  far  as  witness  did  formerly ; believes 
they  get  tired ; has  taken  in  as  many  as  300  stoppers  of  decanters  at  a turn  of  6 houre,  making 
as  many  journies.  Does  not  tJiink  his  health  was  injured  by  taking  in.  Had  a bad  cold 
60kst  week,  has  not  often  colds;  some  of  the  boys  have  colds  often,  but  are  seldom  laid  up. 
Does  not  think  his  health  is  injured  by  getting  up  at  night. 

biB 


(Signed)  Thomas  -f-TAi®T. 

mark. 


65  No.  410.  January  4,  1841.— Mr.  Ja7iies  M‘Bryde,  30  years  old. 

Is  foreman  in  one  of  Mr.  Harris’s  cutting  shops.  Has  been  20  years  in  the  trade.  Thinks 
diat  the  cutting  and  polishing  is  not  an  unhealthy  employment  for  children,  it  is  as  healthy 
as  any  which  is  carrieef  on  in  any  manufactory.  Some  of  the  boys  come  at  a very  early  age, 


* The  distance  of  the  furthest  furnace  from  the  oven  is  96  feet,  that  of  the  nearest  being  8 feet ; by 
the  mean  of  these  2 distances  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  distance  performed  in  the  6 hours 
'rill  be  something  less  than  5 miles  and  a half. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Bibuinghau.  particularly  in  the  glass-house.  Believes  that  men  and  boya  who  are  glass-blowers  are  re 

Miscbllaaedgs.  healthy;  tKey  get  good  wages  and  live  well.  Never  heard  of  boys  belngtired  who  "put  in* 


— “ At  the  ffreen  or  black  glass-trade  it  is  much  heavier  work  dian  in  making  white,  glass  T 

cSkcfed  by  regular  moves”  or  relays  of  6 hours  each ; the  men  and  boysVork 

Esq.  average,  as  far  his  memory  serves,  13  hours.  The  labour  for  the  boys  is  so  heaw  * 

’ that  they  must  be  stronger  than  those  in  the  white  glass-trade.  • ^ 

No.  410.  About  3 montlis  ago  a fatal  accident  occurred  in  one  of  Mr.  Harris’s  cutting  shops  to  a bov 

nearly  14  years  old;  this  boy  was  adjusting  a strap  around  a wheel,  which  not  bein^  propel 
fastened  became  detached,  and  the  strap  catching  hold  of  the  boy’s  hand  pulled  him  over  tfe 
pulley  (24  inches  in  diameter),  and  inflicted  such  mischief  that  he  died  in  about  10  houR  lo 
Considers  this  accident  was  purely  accidental,  or  whatever  blame  there  was,  attached  to  the  ^ 
boy  himself,  who  had  neglected  properly  to  fix  tho  wheel.  The  verdictof  thecoroner’s  inquest 
was  " accidental  death all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  are  fenced  off.  The 
above  is  tie  only  accident  which  has  occurred  in  this  manufactory  since  the  establishment  25 
years  ago.  ’ j. 

(Signed)  James  M'Brtde. 

Messrs.  Bacchus  and  Sons,  Glass  House. 


No.  411.  December  31,  1840. — Mr.  Benjamin  Stone. 

Is  now  superintendent  of  Messrs.  Bacchus  and  Sous’  glass-works;  has  been  emplcyed  io 
the  whole  20  years.  About  220  mechanics  are  employed,  of  which  number  21  are  women, ar| 
and  tho  remainder  men  and  boys  ; .no  young  girls  are  employed.  There  are  at  this  time  12  *^ 
boys  under  the  age  of  13.  Should  object  to  receive  a boy  younger  than  11.  The  glass-house 
wliere  the  furnace  is,  is  the  place  where  the  boys  are  employed.  The  ftirnace  is  constantly 
alight.  On  Friday  the  furnace  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  metal;  on  Saturday 
morning  at  3 a.  m.  the  metal  is  put  in,  and  is  ready  for  work  on  Monday  morning  at  7.  There^ 
are  here  two  furnaces,  each  of  which  requires  constant  attendance ; there  are  for  thb  work  4 


men,  one  of  whom  attends  the  furnace  by  day  and  the  other  by  night.  The  time  of  work  for 
the  boys  are,  day  and  night,  from  Monday  niorrdng  at  7 till  Friday  morning  7.  There 


are  two  sets  of  boys,  each  set  works  6 hours  at  a time ; on  an  average,  however,  me  task-work 
is  finished  in  5 hours.  One  set  begins  at  7 A.  M.,  and  leaves  oS  at  1 r.  m.  ; the  other  setj) 
begins  at  1 p.  M.,  and  works  till  7 p.  m.  ; the  sets  do  not  change  their  time.  The  boys  generally 
have  some  refreshment  dunng  their  labour,  such  as  coffee  and  milk.  There  is  no  particular 
place  provided  for  taking  refreshment  The  above  are  the  established  houi-s  of  work  in  glass- 
houses all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  business  of  the  boys  under  13  is  to  carry  the  articles  from  the  workmen  to  the  annealing  35 
oven,  and  then  to  clean  the  tools ; the  tool  or  blowing-t»»be  requires  to  be  cleaned  each 
time  it  is  used.  Does  not  consider  that  the  work  ia  at  all  iinliealthy;  it  is  a healthy  employ- 
ment. The  boys  are  not  employed  in  the  iiottost  part  of  the  work;  in  the  summer  they 
perspim  very  much,  but  not  in  the  winter.  Tht*  men  do  not  suffer  from  their  work,  although 
thwlose  considerably  by  pei-spiration ; some  of  thorn  have  worked  since  tliis  manufactory  was  49 
built  23  years  ago,  and  also  before  that  time.  Some  of  them  get  stout  and  fat  They  drink 
^he  men)  a large  quantity  of  ale,  but  little  .spirits,  the  Intter  are  not  allowed  on  the  premises. 
The  grinding  hci-e  is  all  wet ; this  is  not  so  healthy  as  the  glass-blowing.  No  boys  under  14 
are  grinders.  . 

The  boys  are  engaged  by  the  proprietom  and  paid  by  them.  Tliiiiks  that  (ha  boys  who  are45 
engaged  and  paid  by  the  proprietor  ai*e  much  better  treated  than  those  who  are  engsged  and 
paid  by  the  workmen  whom  mey  assist } and  tliat  boys  employed  by  the  men  are  o&n  ssh- 
ject  to  ill-usage.  Would  not  allow  any  boy  to  be  engaged  by  a workman,  because  of  the 
chance  of  ill-treatment.  Boys  under  IS  years  receive  when  they  begin  to  work  5*.  a-week; 
at  the  end  of  first  year  from  5j.  8ti.  to  65.  The  boys  can  make  over-work  without  exceeding 50 
the  6 hours,  for  which  they  receive  extra  pay,  hut  this  will  not  allow  them  to  earn  more  than 
6f. ; this  is  the  average  sum  after  the  first  year.  The  men’s  wages  average  the  highest  class 
45.?.,  and  the  lowest  class  about  25,?. 


Tile  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct  the  boys;  if  there  is  any  fault  cominitfod  the  boy  is 
reported  to  witness,  who  always  finds  that  admonition  is  sufficient.  For  encouragement  tiie55 


boys  receive  a Christmas  box,  and  something  at  tho  fairs. 

No  machinery  is  employ^  where  the  hoys  work,  but  there  is  a steam  engine  of  14  hoi« 
power  for  the  polishing  and  cutting.  No  accident  from  the  machinery  has  liappened  since  the 
manufactory  was  dpened. 

Finds  that  the  educated  men  are  the  steadiest  at  their  work,  and  on  the  whole  they  an  50 
more  valuable  as  workmen  than  the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Several  of  the  men,  about  OM* 
third,  attend  adult  schools ; . and  all  the  vounser  men  whoso  education  has  been  neglect  ■ 

; t.  1-..  : .11 j RAltBves  that 


The  young  men  are  very  anxious  to  improve  themselves  in  reading  and  writing.  Believes  tbt 
all  the  boys  go  to  Sunday  schools,  and  that  they  can  read;  thinks  that  none  of  them  canwriw,  ^ 
writing  not  being  taught  at  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  schools ; writing  is  taught  at 


Wesleyan  Sunday  schools.  Mr.  Bacchus  encourages  the  people  to  go  to  some  place 
He  contributed  very  liberally  to  the  building  of  an  adjoining  church,  one  of  lO  building, 
to  be  built  in  5 years ; this  w’as  done  with  the  hope  that  the  mechanics  would  attend  Divine 
worship,  which  is  generally  the  case  ivith  those  workine  at  tins  manufactory. 

(Signed)  BxNMMtN  StoKS-  70 


No.  412.  January  7,  Robert  Hood,  10  years  old.  .. 

Beads  a little  and  by  spelling;  cannot  write.  Has  been  at  Ashitead  Sunday*-® 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  about  2 years.  Goes  to  school  at  9 a.  it.  and  stays  till  half-  Biriiisgha.m. 

part  10,  t«hcn  he  goes  to  church.  In  the  afternoon  goes  at  ‘2  and  stays  till  4j  is  taught  Miscellaneous. 
to  read  and  spell.  After  reading  is  examined  about  our  Saviour.  Is  called  a Chns-  " — 

tian  because  Jesus  saved  us.”  To  be  saved  he  must  be  good,  not  swear  or  say  wicked  words.  • 

Has  worhetl  1 1 months  in  tllo  plasahouse  and  assists  tlin  biowors  at  " taking  in.”  T»  4i*.„l  n 


tian  because  Jesus  saved  us.  1 o be  saved  he  must  be  good,  not  swear  or  say  wicked  words.  ii  T u • 

5 Has  tvorhetl  1 1 months  in  tlio  glasshouse  and  assists  tlio  blowers  at  " taking  in.”  Is  tired 

at  night  and  sleepy.  In  6 hours  has  made  (not  more  than  ones  in  a month)  as  many  os  300  

joumies,  generally  it  is  120  or  150 ; the  furthest  distance  from  the  place  where  the  glass  is  ‘*'2. 

blown  to  the  annealing  oven  is  65  feet,  and  the  nearest  place  is  10  feet.  Sleeps  as  well  as  if 

1,ml  nt  Ct  -t  „iabt  nnrt  rrnt  9t  R in  tt...  nr.«c  Arpov,  ....in  : : 


went  to  bed  at  9 at  night  and  got  up  at  6 in  the  morning.  Does  not  often  catch  cold  in  going 
10  out  of  the  playhouse  into  the  air.  The  boys  are  corrected  by  boxing  the  ear,  if  they  bre^ 
glass  or  neglect  their  work.  Has  never  known  a boy  seriously  beaten. 

his 

(Signed)  Robert  x Wood. 

mark. 

15  No.  413.— Jaynes  H.  Matthews,  35  years  old. 

Has  worked  at  glass-blowing  21  yoare.  When  the  boys  first  come  they  arc  generally  ill 
for  '2  or  3 weeks  after  this  the  men  and  boys  are  well  and  healthy.  They  do  not  die  of 


cniHumniion  or  of  disease  of  the  lungs;  has  only  known  one  man  who  has  died  of  consump- 
tion and  he  was  of  irregular  habits.  Does  not  think  that  the  rest  being  taken  twice  in  24 


20  horn's  is  genendly  felt  as  an  evil  by  the  workpeople.  This  way  of  sleeping  takes  place  at 
the  longest  4 days  in  the  week.  Finds  himself  that  he  can  sleep  best  in  the  other  3 niglits, 
but  never  heard  any  one  else  complain.  Never  takes  any  fermented  liquors,  has  not  for 
years.  Finds  that  good  animal  food  is  the  best  support ; takes  this  from  2 to  3 times  in  24 
honi-s.  Has  tried  vegetable  diet,  but  always  found  it  made  him  weak  and  sick.  Generally 
25  the  glass-blowers  eat  a gi-eat  deal  and  drink  a large  quantity  of  ale.  Thinks  in  the  glass 
tradi*  the  most  injurious  is  the  polishing  parr,  which  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  the  putty,  to 
the  fact  of  the  men  working  together  in  large  numbers,  and  the  steam  from  the  water,  by 
whicti  the  atmosphere  becomes  impure.  (Signed)  J.ames  M.iTTHiiWs. 

No.  A\4.— George  Skelding,  18  years  old. 

30  Can  read  and  write.  Mas  been  in  the  trade  as  a glass-cutter  and  polisher  5 years.  Does 
not  know  that  the  boys  complain  of  “the  puttying.”  Has  never  been  aftbeted  in  bis  health 
himself.  Earns  9-v.  a-wcek. 

(Signed)  George  SKEtDiwa. 

No.  415.  July  5,  1841. — Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Glass-works, 
35  near  BlnuinsliaiD. 


We  were  duly  favoured  with  your  letter  of  21st  ult.,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  most  correct  answers  we  can  to  your  inquiries. 

1.  The  heat  of  the  spot  where  the  glass  is  taken  from  the  furnace  is  210  to  220  degrees  of 
^Fahrenheit ; but  it  .should  be  observed  that  the  party  who  gathers  the  metal  out  of  the  pot  is 

not  exposed  to  this  heat  more  than  30  to  40  seconds  at  a time,  and  then  instantly  retires  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80  degrees. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  of  the  annealing  oven  where  the  boys  sta'nd  is  about  80  degrees, 
^ and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  room  75  degrees. 

3.  The  heat  where  the  blowers  stand  to  work  is  95  to  100  degrees  j these  men  rest  between 
every  piece  in  a temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees,  and  are  refreshed  by  cool  draughts  of  air 
from  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the  roofs.  We  have  indeed  in  all  directions  as  much 
ventilation  as  possible  consistent,  with  the  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  and  metal. 

Our  own  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  the  hot  and  heavy  work  of  a glasshouse  is  by  no 
50  means  injurious  to  tho  health  of  the  workmen,  as  we  scarcely  ever  had  an  instance  of  fever  or 
illness  by  which  the  men  are  kept  off  wwk ; and  in  general  none  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  better 
than  glasshouse  operatives.  We  have,  &c., 

Chance,  Brothers,  and  Co., 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.  Per  W.  Withers,  Manager. 


^ May  27 Messrs.  Tipping  and  Ladder,  Gun  Makers. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  manufactories  in  this  trade,  The  premises  are  open, 
there  being  a spacious  yard  in  front  of  the  workshops.  The  latter,  which  are  light 
and  airy,  are  built  on  a plan  common  in  this  town ; each  is  only  wide  enough  lor  a 
angle  row  of  vices,  &c.,  so  that  each  workman  faces  the  windows.  A few  men 
®0ouly  work  in  each  shop.  This  an-angement  is  favourable  to  health,  as  it  obviates 
all  that  crowding  which  causes  so  much  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere. 

No.  416.  May  27.— Mr.  1.  Sheath. 

Is  managing  clerk.  Knows  the  gun  trade  thoroughly,  having  been  an  apprentice  in  if. 
Boys  from  the  age  of  9 to  12  are  employed  intbe  proportion  of  1 to  3 men,  to  wait  on  them 
65  ana  go  of  errands.  Tliey  do  not  begin  to  work  at  the  trade  till  12,  when  they  are  taken  as  it 
were  upon  trial,  and  if  they  promise  well,  at  14  they  are  generally  bound  for  7 years  to  the 
journeymen. 

A premium  is  paid  to  the  journeyman,  if  he-  is  a firet-rate  hand ; but  a premium  in  the  trade 
generally  is  wot  paid  in  more  than  I case  in  20.  If  no  premium  is  paid  the  a|jpreinicc  is 

[/]  ‘ X 
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MlSCELL&.NEOirS. 

Evidenca 
coliected  by 
S^.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  41B. 


required  to  have  something  deducted  out  of  hie  wages,  or  to  work  a certain  time  for  nothin^ 

At  14  the  apprentices,  as  a I’ule,  receive  4s. ; this  is  increased  Ir.  a-week  in  each  year  of  tfe 
apprenticeship^  so  that  in  the  last  year  the  wages  amount  to  10.$. 

The  regular  hours  for  the  children  and  the  apprentices  are  10,  exclusive  of  meals,  for  which 
2 hours  are  allowed.  Occasionally  this  time  is  exceeded  by  1 or  2 hours,  never  more  for  the  *i 
apprentices.  It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  ^ 
to  work;  nor  if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18 
to  12  hours  a-day,  exclusive  of  meals. 

Nightwork  is  not  required  of  the  apprentices. 

(Signed)  Isaac  Sheaxu.  10 


No.  417.  No.  417.  July  8 Messhs.  Sargant,  Gun  Makers. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  establishments  in  this  trade. 

Qwesifons.  Would  tlie  following  restricliona  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  gun  trade, 
and  if  so,  in  wbai  degree  and  in  what  manner. 

If  children  under  9 years’  of  age  were  inohibited  working. 

If  children  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 horn's  a-day  exclusive  of  meals. 

If  young  persons  between  13  and  18  were  to  he  limited  to  12  hours  a-day  exclusive  of 
meals. 

If  nightwork,  that  is,  from  9 p.  m.  to  5 a.  m.,  were  not  allowed  for  those  under  18.  20 

Anstrer.  I do  not  think  these  regulations  would  interfere  injuriously  with  the  gun  trade. 

(Signed)  W.  L.  Saroant. 

No.418.  No.  418.  May  25 Mr.  Westwood,  gun-maker.  Great  Charles-street. 

Formerly  employed  a great  number  of  apprentices  and  children  under  13.  The  usual  aoe 
ui  Birmingham  to  apprentice  hoys  is  14 ; believes  they  are  never  hound  younger ; the  period 25 
is  for  7 years.  In  other  places  as  Walsall,  Bloxidge,  Willenhall,  and  Wolverhampton; 
believes  they  arc  hound  earlier. 

The  hoys  begin,  when  about  10  or  12  years’  old,  to  go  of  errands  and  wait  on  the  men. 

From  iiis  knowledge  of  the  gun  trade,  is  able  to  state  that  if  children  under  9 were  not 
allowed  to  work  it  would  not  prove  injurious.  30 

If  time  were  given  thinks  tlrat  arrangements  could  be  made  to  meet  a regulaUon  restricting 
the  labour  of  cliildreu  between  9 and  13  to  8 hours’  a-day,  exclusive  of  meals.  A limitation 
to  12  hours’  a-day,  exclusive  of  meals,  for  young  persons  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade. 
Wlien  the  trade  was  brisk  a good  hand  could  earn  from  cOa'.  to  S2.y. ; an  inferior  hand  15j. 
to  ISf.  At  this  time  the  trade  is  very  bad,  so  that  many  arc  altogether  out  of  work,  and35 
tliose  in  work,  unless  they  are  tlie  very  best  hands,  cannot  earn  more  than  15$.  to  18$. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Westwood. 

No.  419.  No.  419.  May  24. — Mu.  Charles  Jones. 

Is  a gun  manufacturer ; makes  only  the  best  articles.  In  this  trade  a considerable  number 
of  boys  are  employed,  especially  in  the  coarser  kind  of  articles.  These  hoys  are  first  em-  40 
plnyeu  to  go  of  errands,  &c.  5 tlicy  then  begin  to  do  some  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  work. 

It  is  usual  in  tbu  trade  for  the  boys  at  14  to  he  apprenticed  for  7 years ; and  sometimes, 
but  not  oDen,  they  may  be  bound  younger,  such  as  orphans,  &c. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  his  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work;  the 
limitation  to  8 hours  for  those  between  9 and  13,  and  to  12  hours  to  those  under  18,  would  45 
not  be  injurious. 

(Signed)  Charles  Jones. 

No  420.  No.  420.  May  28. — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson. 

Is  a gun-maker,  employing  several  hands.  The  trade  at  this  time  is  greatly  depressed, 
more  so  than  he  has  ever  known  it. 

It  is  usual  for  hoys,  often  the  sons  of  the  men,  to  come  as  errand  boys,  &c.,  at  a very  early 
age,  at  7 or  8.  Tliey  begin  to  work  at  9 or  10,  in  the  plainest  jiarts,  so  as  to  become  used  to 
the  file,  &c.  Tllinks  the  skill  of  the  workmen  depends  more  on  the  capacity  than  on  begin- 
ning very  young.  There  i»  a man  now  in  the  shop  who  did  not  begin  till  16,  and  he  is  an  50 
excellent  workman. 

It  is  usual  to  apprentice  boys  at  14  for  7 years.  . 

It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  wore; 
nor  if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours 
a-day,  exclusive  of  meals.  The  common  hours  are  from  7 '0  7,  with  2 hours  for  meals.  55 

(Signed)  Joseph  Wilsok. 

No.  421.  No.  421,  May  28. — Charles  Hughes,  30  years  old. 

Is  a journeyman  gun-maker.  It  is  usual  for  lads  to  come  very  youi^  to  help  the  » 
many  begin  at  7 to  go  of  errands.  They  continue  to  advance  in  the  business,  beginning  wit 
the  easy  work,  till  at  about  10  they  commence  at  the  vice.  60 

The  wages  of  the  journeymen,  according  to  skill  and  the  quality  of  the  work,  vary 
to  30$.  At  this  time  there  ia  great  distress  in  the  trade  ; the  present  depression  has  exis 
nearly  6 years,  a period  longer  than  ever  before  known  in  the  town. 

'Signed)  Charles  Huonas. 
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May  28, — Mr.  Edward  Cox,  Percussion  Cap  Maker.  BisoiraoHiM 

^ _ MtSCELLflNZOO 

No.  422. — Mr.  John  Cox.  - — 

Is  SOD  of  the  principal.  Only  1 boy  is  employed  under  IS,  and  1 girl  under  13.  The  for-  collected  by 
mer  is  employed  in  cleaning  the  caps  after  tb^  are  made,  the  latter  in  placing  a piece  of  R.D.GroingeT,i.% 

t metal  into  the  cap  to  defend  the  composition.  'The  hours  of  work  ate  from  8 i.  m.  till  7 P.  H.  

They  sometimes  stop  till  8 or  9 p.*m.  ”®' 

One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner.  The  children  work  in  the  same  shop  where  the  compos!' 
tion  is  put  in  the  caps.  There  have  been  ‘2  c:tplosions  in  5 years ; none  of  the  workpeople 
were  seriously  hurt;  bis  brother’s  arm  was  burnt,  but  it  was  well  in  a few  days.  None  of 
20  the  children  have  been  burnt  or  hurt.  Explosions  are  not  frequent.  In  one  establishiuent 
there  have  been  several;  and  a man  was  killed  ou  the  last  occasion.  There  are  very  few  under 
18  in  the  trade;  girls  about  that  age  are  principally  employed. 

(Signed)  John  Cox. 


December  7,  1810. — Mr.  James  James’  Screw  Manufactory. 

25  This  is  an  adinimhly  conducted  estahlislmient  in  all  its  branches.  Every  attention 
is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  workpeople,  many  of  w'bom  have  been  here  15  and 
20  years  and  upward.s.  I was  pleased,  on  enteiiug  the  premises,  to  observe  an 
unilbrm  appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness ; all  the  workshops  are  whitewashed 
once  a-year,  inside  and  outside ; the  yard  is  dry  and  neatly  kept,  and  to  secure  this 
2Qobject,  proper  spouts  are  provided  to  carry  off  the  ivater  from  the  roofe.  I w^as 
accompanied  by  Mr.  James,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  order  and  good  conduct, 
spends  a considerable  part  of  bis  time  in  the  workshops,  he  appeared  to  have  a 
personal  and  friendly  knowledge  of  all  the  workpeople.  All  those  with  wl’.oin  I 
spoke  seemed  happy  and  satisfied. 

25  The  caj-e  taken  to  guard  against  accidents  from  machinery,  which  is  in  a peculiar 
degree  required  in  screw  manufactories,  where  all  llie  work  is  performed  with 
machinery,  is  most  complete  and  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietor.  I have 
thought  it  right  to  insert  ute  following  precautions  adopted  by  Mr.  James. 

1.  Strict  order  in  seeing  that  the  people  keep  their  places ; many  accidents  occur  from  inat* 

30tention  to  this  precaution. 

2.  A bell  is  fixed  in  the  engine-house  communicating  with  each  woikshop,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  anything  occurring  the  engine  is  immediately  stopjjed. 

3.  Whcr&vcr  it  is  practicable  the  bands  are  so  adjusted,  that  they  can  be  immediately 
detached. 

35  4.  Fendng  where  required. 

5.  The  women  are  enjoined  to  obsen’C  great  care  in  the  arrangement  of  their  dress,  many  of 
the  more  thril^  of  them  wearing  aprons  tying  closely  around  the  body. 

{Note. — It  would  tend  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  accidents,  if  such  a dress  were  universally 
required  to  be  worn  wlierever  females  are  employed  near  dangerous  machinery.) 

40  No.  423.  December  7,  1840 James  James,  Esq.  No.  423. 

Kee2?s  a screw  manufactory.  Employs  about  60  men  and  300  females.  It  is  a rule  of  the 
msDufHctory  not  to  admit  children  under  the  age  of  14.  The  hoxirs  of  work  are  on  Monday  8 
hours ; the  four  next  days  10  hours  each ; on  Saturday  8 hours  and  a half,  invariably  closing 
at  half-past  5.  No  overtime  work  is  allowed.  Was  induced  to  adopt  this  rule,  in  consequence 
45  of  rcmarkiDg  15  years  ago,  when  from  a pressof  business  the  people  were  kept  at  their  labour  13 
hours,  that  Uiey  appeared  to  suffer  conaderablyin  their  healtli.  in  addition  to  other  objections, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  owiwork  ten^  to  produce  in*egular  habits  among  tire  work- 
people, by  affording  at  one  period  the  means  of  exri’avagance  and  withholding  at  another  what 
h necessary  for  subsistence. 

5Q  Has  paid  unceasing  attention  to  the  influence  of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  on  the 
habits  and  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes.  No  language  can  express  too  strongly  the  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  such  instruction.  The  mechanics  are  more 
yaluable  to  their  employer.  As  au  instance,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  any  improvement  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  work  of  the  manufactory,  die  most  intelligent  and  instructed  arc  always 
55  more  easily  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  change,  and  consequently  do  not  obst^ct 
its  introduction.  In  the  event  of  a dispute  between  the  people  and  the  proprietor,  finds,  with- 
out any  exception,  that  the  best  educated  are  the  most  ea^y  convinced.  In  such  cases  it  is 
witness’s  custom  to  reason  with  them,  and  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  a due  mixture 
of  firmness  and  reasoning  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect.  Has  received  the  ^anks,  not 
ggonlyof  his  own  workpeople,  but  also  of  others,  for  his  interference  on  such  occMions.  Has 
observed  that  the  educated  mechanics  often  exert  a beneficial  influence  on  their  follows. 

As  regards  the  females,  it  has  been  witness’s  custom  to  promote  neatnes  of  dress,  being  con- 
vinced that  where  a woman  is  careless  of  her  respectable  appearance  she  is  also  cmeless  of  her 
Thinks  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing,  if  at  the  schools  attended  by  girls  they  were 
05  taught  the  art  of  making  and  repairing  articles  of  dress  and  the  linen  garments  of  Uieir  male 
fidatiTes.  Thinks  that  the  education  of  females  iseven  more  important  than  that  of  men,  inaa 

X 2 
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much  as  they  have  duties  to  perform  which  more  iafiuetitlally  operate  on  the  welfare  ol  me 
community. 

Has  always  endeavoured  to  promote  rational  amusements  among  the  workpeople  as  a 
powerful  means  of  withdrawing  them  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation  j and  as  a”  nroof 
that  such  a taste  may  be  created,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Manchester  and  ' 
Livcipool  railroad  being  opened,  a jiarty  of  the  men  at  tlie  holiday  given  at  the  fair  wont  bv 
this  new  conveyance;  and  a larger  party  subsequently  was  made  to  risit  the  Menai  bridge.  ^ 

After  having  devoted  35  years  to  the  promotion  of  education,  is  strongly  convinced  that  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  society  urgently  deraaud  the  extension  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  cultivation.  jq 

No.  424. — Benjamin  Jones. 

Has  been  foreman  in  Mr.  James’.s  manufactory  iipwaitls  of  20  years,  Finds  from  his  daily 
experience  tliat  the  educated  and  instructed  mechanics  arc  those  who  are  most  valuable  as 
workmen.  The  ignorant  and  illiterate  are  generally  very  suspicious  and  jealous  of  any  ita- 
prorenceat  which  is  to  be  introduced.  Is  of  opiuioii  that  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  15 
employer  if  every  mechanic,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  well  instructed.  It  lias 
always  been  his  study  to  give  a good  education  to  his  own  children.  The  workpeople  here  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  is  certain  that  Mr.  James  is  universally  respected.  There  have  been 
no  “strikes”  here,  and  if  there  was  a strike  it  would  be  in  Mr.  James’s  favour.  Attributes 
this  result  to  good  usage,  regular  employment,  and  good  price,  («.  e.  for  labour  done.)  Many  20 
of  the  hands  have  been  here  upwards  of  20  years,  and  are  often  the  cliildren  of  former  work- 
people. Thinks  that  if,  as  is  done  in  this  establishment,  no  new'  comer  was  admitted  without 
an  inquiiy  being  made  as  to  the  previous  character,  the  best  results  would  be  produced. 


May  24. — Messrs.  J.  Hawkins  and  Co.,  Screw  Manufacturers,  Princes- 

STREET.  25 

This  is  a large  establishment,  employing,  aa  in  all  screw  manufactories,  many 
females.  The  shops  are  large,  but  they  contain  a great  number  of  workpeople. 
At  this  time  there  are  30  men,  102  women,  14  males  and  36  females  under  21 
years,  and  9 boys  and  3 girls  under  13  years.  Some  parts  of  the  process  appear  to 
be  veiy  laborious  for  women,  particularly  notching  the  head  of  the  sciew,  iu  which  30 
the  woman  must  stoop  over  very  much ; but  they  seem  generally  healthy.  Some 
parts  of  the  machinery  appear  to  be  dangerous.  There  are  separate  privies;  but 
those  for  the  females  are  quite  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  men. 

No.  425.  No.  435. — Mr.  Thomas  Dutton.  ^ 

Is  a clerk  aud  foreman.  In  the  screw  manufactories  nil  iho  work,  except  the  more  laborious  35 

f>ai  t,  is  <loiic  by  women.  Some  of  tlie  bruucUcs  aie  heavy  for  females,  especially  notching  the 
lead,  'llie  business  seems  to  be  very  healthy;  they  have  very  few  at  any  time  who  are  ill; 
oil  an  areiTige  not  more  tliau  1 person's  labour  for  1 dav  a-wccK  is  lost.  The  work  does  not 
cause^distortioii,  the  women  are  generally  straight.  The  accidents  from  the  machinery  are 
very  mre ; oeciwionally  slight  injuric-.s,  happen  generally  from  negligence.  Has  heai-d  of  one  40 
case  where  a young  woman  was  killed  at  another  factory.  The  sleeve  of  the  gown  may  be 
caught  by  tlie  wheels ; this  would  always  be  prevented  if  tlie  women  properly  managed  their 
dross.  It  would  not.  aftect  them  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work  Some  diffi- 
culty and  loss  would  result  if  the  labour  of  children  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours; 
he  could  dispoasc  with  their  labour  by  taking  older  hands,  but  could  not  arrange  it  to  the  45 
above  hours,  A limitation  to  12  hours  for  those  up  to  18  would  not  interfere  with  them. 

No.  436.  No.  426.-— M‘Clachlan,  14  years  old. 

Can  read;  can  write  a little ; can’t  sign  her  name.  Went  3 years  to  a free  day-school,  where 
she  was  uu»ht  to  read  and  spell ; whilst  she  was  there  the  little  girls  were  not  taught  writing. 

_ Went  to  a Sunday-school  6 months.  Furope  is  a foreign  country.  “ A forestis  a plaeowhere  50 
animals  are.” 

Began  to  work  when  she  was  9 at  pearl  buttons ; used  to  go  at  8 A.  M.  and  leave  at  7 p-  m.» 
havinp;  1 hour  for  dinner;  very  rarely  stopped  till  8 or  9.  Has  been  here  2 years  ss  “a 
filer.*  Comes  at  8 a.  m.  and  leava  at  7 p.  m.  Has  1 hour  and  a quarter  for  dinner.  Nev«r 
stops  later  than  7 ; on  Monday  comes  at  10  a.  m.  and  leaves  at  6 p.  m ; and  on  Saturday  they  54 
leave  off  work  at  5 p.  m.,  and  get  their  wages  by  6 or  half-past  6. 

Has  only  known  1 accident  since  she  has  been  here  ; a girl  was  caught  by  a strap  and  hrr 
arm  was  cut;  she  is  now  at  work  and  is  quite  well.  Had  a week  at  Christmas;  wme- 
times  they  work  on  Good-Friday ; generally  has  2 days  at  Easter,  3 days  at  Whitsuntide,  ami 
also  at  the  September  fair.  ^ 

Is  engagerl  by  the  principals.  Earns  4j.  6<i.  to  6r. ; lives  with  her  father  and  mother;  pays 
them  4j.  a-week  for  boai’d  and  has  the  remainder  to  find  clothes. 

Has  had  delicate  health  since  she  had  the  small-pox  10  years  ago.  The  work  is  not  very 
hard ; is  obliged  to  stand  ; has  no  swelling  of  the  legs  or  feet  towards  night  Has  no  pam  m 
the  side  or  back.  Has  often  headaclie,  which  the  doctor  says  is  owing  to  worms.  The 
women  in  the  shop  seem  to  be  healthy  and  well.  Thinks  her  health  is  better  since  she  nss 
been  here ; the  dust  from  the  pearl  buttons  did  not  affect  her  lungs. 

her 

(Signed)  Mart  x M'CLACHtAK. 

mark. 
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No.  427. — Henry  Marshall,  10  years  old. 

Can  read  an  easy  book;  can  sign  his  name.  Has  been  at  different  Sunday-schools  about 
5or  6 years.  Went  to  a day-school  12  months;  was  there  taught  to  read  and  spell  and  write. 
Do«  not  know  what  “struck  ” means. 

5 Has  been  at  work  here  about  3 years  as  a “ Iwbher he  brightens  the  head  of  Ae  screw. 

Comes  in  the  morning  at  8 and  leaves  at  7 p.  m.  Never  stops  later.  Has  1 hour  foi 
dinner. 

Has  only  known  1 accident;  a boy  was  putting  a strap  on  the  wheel,  when  it  caught  his 
arm  and  pinched  out  a piece  of  Oesh  from  his  elbow ; he  stopped  away  1 day,  and  began  to 
JO  work  again  in  a week. 

Works  with  his  uncle  and  is  paid  by  him ; earned  3j,  last  week ; will  get  3^.  6d.  this  week. 

The  work  does  not  tire  him  much;  has  a good  appetite  and  sleeps  well.  The  men  some- 
times (nearly  every  day)  beat  some  of  the  boys, 

(Signed)  H.  MARSHA.LI-. 


BiaMtNotuw. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ewidencs 
cnliecteil  Sy 

No.  427 


15  January  2,  1841 — Messrs.  F.  H.  Ryland  and  Co.,  Screw  Manufactory. 

The  straps  of  the  macliinery  pass  in  all  directions  in  tlte  shops,  and  the  people 
state  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  passing  to  avoid  them.  In  one  shop  I ob- 
served a strap  which  passed  close  over  the  head  of  a woman  at  work.  The 
workshops  generally  are  sufficiently  spacious  and  light. 

20  There  are  two  privies  closely  adjoining  each  other,  and  which  are  used  in 
common. 

No.  428. — Mr.  Samuel  Henn.  Ifo.  423. 

Has  been  foreman  at  this  manufactory  about  5 years ; has  been  in  the  screw  manufactory 
all  his  life.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  in  this  line  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  7 P.  M.,  with  1 hour 
25  for  dinner,  making  the  working  time  10  hours. 

In  screw-making  few  children  are  employed,  not  more  than  5 in  100.  The  great  majority 
of  the  workpeople  are  females,  as  many  as  90  per  cent  Some  girls  come  as  young  as  13  or 
14,  but  generally  from  16  to  23  or  24.  It  is  the  custom  at  Mr.  Ryland's  to  require  a cha- 
racter with  each  newcomer;  this  is  particularly  attended  to,  and  if  any  doubts  arose  there 
30 ttould  be  an  immediate  investigation.  Fines  are  instituted  for  bad  language;  6d.  is  paid  for 
swearing.  There  are  also  fines  for  late  attendance.  The  money  produced  is  equally  divided 
among  the  people  at  certain  times.  No  one  would  be  excluded  from  receiving  his  or  her 
share,  if  they  had  themselves  been  fined  within  any  given  time  previously.  Very  few  fines  arc 
inflicted  forbad  language;  but  this  is  no  indication  of  the  absence  of  such  language,  which  in 
33  reality  occurs  very  commonly.  Believes  that  if  a general  and  watchful  superintendence  over 
the  conduct  of  the  people  was  instituted  by  employers  that  good  results  would  be  obtained. 

Thinks  it  is  an  injurious  thing  that  the  privies  for  the  men  and  women  should  be  closely 
adjoining,  and  that  it  is  still  more  objectionable  that  they  should  be  used  in  common.  In 
tbu  manufactory  there  are  two  privies  joining  each  other,  and  although  it  was  originally  in- 
40  tended  that  tliey  should  be  used  separately  by  tlie  sexes,  this  is  not  observed. 

Trivial  accidents  frequently  occur,  such  as  a cut  or  a pinch ; very  rarely  more  serious  inju- 
ries are  inflicted,  such  as  the  loss  of  a finger.  One  young  woman  has  lost  her  arm.  No  life 
has  been  lost  in  this  manufactory  since  it  was  established.  Some  of  these  accidents  arise  from 
the  work  itself,  but  these  are  only  pinches  and  depend  on  carelessness;  the  more  severe  inju- 
45ries  are  caused  hy  the  wheels,  and  very  rarely  by  the  straps.  Accidents  from  wheels,  aud 
especially  straps,  arc  more  frequent  in  other  screw  manafactories  than  this,  which  witness  attri- 
butes to  the  fact  of  the  machinery  in  these  cases  being  below,  whilst  here  it  is  almost  all 
above,  and  therefore  not  so  liable  to  catch  the  clothes.  The  little  that  is  below  is  fenced  otf. 

No  accident  could  possibly  occur,  except  from  wilfulness,  if  in  all  cases  the  belts  or  straps 
50  were  carried  along  tlie  top  of  the  workaliop  ; the  only  danger  in  this  arrangement  would  be 
that  of  the  shaft  breaking  and  the  machinery  falling,  which  might  be  entirely  guarded  against 
by  guard-slings.  The  breaking  of  a shaft  is  a veiy  rai'e  thing.  Sees  no  reason,  as  far  as  the 
business  is  concerned,  why  such  a disposition  of  the  machinery  should  not  generally  be 
adopted  in  all  trades. 

55  Finds  the  educated  workpeople  are  more  valuable,  better  condxicted,  aiul  more  civil  in  their 
behaviour  than  the  uneducated. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Hknn. 

No.  429. — Joseph  Kenwortliy,  12  years  old.  ■ No  429. 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Went  to  Mr.  Raysbeck’s  day-school,  Holloway-rootl,  for 
60  12  months ; for  last  2 mouths  has  gone  4 nights  a-\veek  to  Mr.  Raysbeck’s  night-schooL 
Is  taught  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  sum.  Thin^  he  gets  on  pretty  well.  Has  never  been  at 
a Sunday-school.  Goes  to  Cannon-street  chapel. 

Comes  to  work  at  8 A.  M.  and  leaves  at  7 P.  m.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  which  ho  takes  in 
the  shop.  No  time  for  tea.  Very  rarely  works  overtime,  not  once  in  3 months. 

65  Works  at  screw-turning.  Is  not  in  the  least  affected  in  bis  health  by  his  work;  has  not  had 
a day’s  illness  for  3 ycai-s.  Is  not  tired  by  his  work;  likes  it.  The  people  do  not  suffer  in 
their  health  from  any  part  of  screw-making.  In  making  the  large  screws  for  railways,  which 
is  done  by  women,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  pinched ; it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  much 
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BiniiilNOHAM. 

MrsCEJ.tANEOUE. 

Evidence 
collected  liy 

No.  43U. 


No.  431. 


No.  432. 


luii't.  Earns  on  average  6j.  or  7s.  a-week.  Works  for  Mr.  Ryland.  Gives  kis  n'aire- t V' 
father,  who  gives  him  all  he  gets  above  5^.  Has  bought  a pig  with  his  savings,  '^Bur  h' 
own  books  ■ his  father  wishes  him  to  buy  books.  ® 

his 

(Signed)  JoSBMl  X KESn-O.TRY,  . 

mark.  ' ^ 

No.  430. — Peter  Rourke,  8 yeai-s  old. 

Can  read  wellj  can  write.  Went  9 months  to_a  day-school.  Goes  to  Sunday-school 
Would  like  to  go  to  a night-school,  but  there  is  none  near  where  he  lives.  Goes  to 
cliurch.  Has  worked  at  brushing  screws  1 month.  Worked  at  putting  shanks  to  buuonslft 
at  Mr.  Ledsam’s,  Edmond-street,  4 months.  Worked  2 months  at  Mr.  Clifford’s  mUls  ^ 
going  out  with  a man  and  cart.  Comes  to  work  at  8 a.m.  and  works  till  7 p.u.  7^ 
week  has  worked  till  9 r.  m.  4 niglits.  Never  worked  later  than  9 o’clock.  Does  not  get 
tired  at  night.  Is  never  sleepy.  The  boys  are  kept  at  work  by  Mr.  Cane,  who  uses  a strap 
when  wanted.  Has  not  known  any  of  the  boys  hurt  much.  Earns  2.r.  a-week,  which  he  la 
gives  to  his  father.  His  father  gives  him  what  he  gets  by  over-work,  if  be  does  not  want  it 
himself;  generally  gets  his  over-work  money ; out  of  this  he  pays  Id.  a-week  to  the  sick- 
club.  If  ill  would  get  2^.  a-wcek  ; if  ho  were  to  die  his  father  would  get  somethin^  to  bury 
him. 


No.  431. — Anne  Peers,  39  yeai-s  old. 


(Signed)  Peter  Roorke.  20 


Is  married  and  has  3 children.  Has  worked  at  screw-making  since  she  was  a little 
gii-1,  with  the  exception  of  10  years.  Girls  in  this  town  begin  to  work  very  early,  earlier 
than  in  London,  where  there  is  no  work  for  cliildren.  Children  begin  at  10  or. 11  years 
to  work  at  screw-making ; the  part  done  by  children  is  not  at  all  hard  work.  They  95 
generally  turn,  cut  heads,  &c.  Does  not  think  that  the  screw-making  injures  tlie  health  of 
women ; the  generality  of  them  are  healthy  and  well. 

No  place  is  provided  for  talcing  the  meals.  Many  of  the  workpeople  take  their  meals  oa 
th^remises  in  the  shops. 

There  are  2 privies  for  the  use  of  the  people  close  together ; the  people  can  see  one  another  30 
at  these  places.  Does  not  know  that  there  is  any  regulation  as  to  these  being  kept  separate 
for  the  sexes,  but  believes  they  are  used  separately.  The  people  are  sometimes  kept  waiting. 

" It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  for  women  to  have  to  go  to  the  privy  while  the  men  are  about.” 
Thinks  itis  an  injurious  thing  for  a modest  girl  to  go  to  such  a place. 

The  toolmakers  here  are  mostly  married  men.  The  toolraakere  in  general  ought  to  beJ5 
married  "because  they  have  the  control  over  the  women  and  girls.’’  A toolmaker  has  it  in 
his  power  to  oblige  the  women  or  to  disoblige  them,  as  by  keeping  them  waiting.  It  is  the 
rule  here  for  the  women  to  have  the  tools  set  in  turn,  and  thinks  this  should  be  the  mle 
universally. 

Accidents  sometimes  occur  in  "the  worming  shop  they  aro  not  often  serious;  sometimes 40 
the  people  are  laid  up  2 or  3 weeks ; soraotiraas  a f«jw  days.  The  worst  case  she  knows  here 
was  the  loss  of  an  arm  in  a young  woman,  in  the  worming  shop.  It  requires  great  care  in 
moving  about  the  shops,  especially  in  the  worming  shop,  because  the  straps  are  so  numerous 
and  close  together. 

The  young  women  who  work  in  screw  manufactories  generally  are  thought  to  be  worse43 
than  others.  Thinks  that  if  care  was  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  to  prevent  the 
use  of  improper  language  and  conduct,  that  the  slate  of  things  might  be  improved. 

her 


No.  i32.—Jutia  Shuttleworth,  23  yeirs  old. 


(Signed)  Anne  x Peers. 

mark.  50 


Has  worked  at  screw-making  5 years.  Three  years  ago,  by  an  accident  in  this  manu- 
factory, lost  her  right-arm,  and  in  tliis  manner, — witness  went  to  fetch  the  oil-can,  which 
she  wanted  for  her  own  machine,  when,  in  reaching  for  it,  the  hand  was  caught  betweea 
the  two  wheels  near  which  the  oil-can  was  standing.  No  other  serious  accident  has  occurred  55 
here  since.  Mr.  Hyland  has  placed  witness  in  the  warehouse,  where  she  earns  5s.  6tf.  a-week; 
formerly  earned,  before  the  accident,  6f.,  7s.,  or  8s.  Mr.  Ryland  was  very  kind  to  her  when 
the  accident  happened,  and  is  so  now.  He  was  more  kind  to  her  than  her  own  fetlier;  “in- 
deed he  has  been  both  father  and  master  to  her.”  Her  own  father  went  2 years  ago  to  Ame- 
rica;  he  sends  nothing  to  his  wife  or  family.  Suffers  much  pain  from  the  bone  projecting  GO 
against  the  akin,  and  this  increases ; last  night  could  not  beai-  the  stump  on  the  bed. 

her 

(Signed)  Julia  x Shottleworth- 
mark. 


Januaiy  1,  1841.— Messrs.  Daniel  and  .Joseph  Ledsam’s  ScEBtv  65 
Manof.\ctory,  Edmond-stbeet. 

About  140  ]ieople,  principally  -.vomeu,  are  employed  ; there  arc  not  more  than 
10  children  under  13  years’  ol’a^e. 

There  have  been  2 fatal  accidents  in  10  years,  both  occurring  to  females ; 1 
caused  by  a woman  putting  a band  on  a pulley  ; this  was  the  business  of  a.  man  to  70 
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perform,  and  the  woman,  as  I avos  informed,  went  up  stairs  to  adjust  the  strap, 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  done.  Tlie  second  fatal  accident  arose  from  a woman 
throwing  her  shawl  over  a revolving  shaft,  by  u’hiclj  means  she  was  pulled  in  and 
killed.  The  foreman  stated  be  did  not  recollect  any  accidents  to  children. 

5 I WHS  tinable  to  complete  my  inquiries  at  this  manufactory,  to  the  state  of  which 
my  attention  had  been  called  by  various  parties,  in  consequence  of  the  manager, 
Mr-  Makepeace,  declining,  in  the  absence  of  the  principals,  to  give  an  assurance 
that  no  persons  should  be  prejudiced  by  any  evidence  they  might  give.  To  a letter 
addressed  by  me  to  Messrs.  Ledsam,  explaining  this  circumstance,  no  answer  was 

10  received. 


BmMmoiiAM. 

Mlf^CELliANEOVS. 


Eridenee 
collected  by 
fl.D.Gwo'ng’enEaq. 


Mb.  Clifford’s  Rolling-Mill. 

No.  433.  December  30,  1840. — William  Field,  o\A.  No.  433. 

Has  worked  at  Mr.  Clifford’s  rolliug-mill,  Fazely-street,  nearly  3 years.  Formerly  worked 
as  a caster.  Begun  to  work  at  7 years.  Whilst  working  at  iron-casting  liod  good  health, 

]5  but  at  brass-casting  becanie  very  ill ; was  sick  and  heavy  at  stomach  from  the  sulphur ; his 
health  is  not  good  now ; finds  the  present  work  agrees  better  with  health  than  the  brass- 
casting  i the  men  and  boys  who  cast  are  all  ill  at  times,  and  often  are  obliged  to  leave  off 
work  for  a week  or  a fortnight. 

His  business  here  is  to  receive  the  sheet  of  steel  as  it  comes  out  from  between  the  rollers. 

20  If  the  boys  who  exclusively  do  this  work  are  not  careful  and  attentive,  the  fingers  are  liable  to 
be  cot.  The  boys  have  often  had  their  fingers  cut ; sometimes  they  can  go  on  with  their 
work,  sometimes  are  laid  up  for  a week.  Has  known  a boy  lose  the  end  of  a finger  in  this 
way;  but  in  general  no  maiming  happens.  Nine  boys  are  employed  in  this  mill,  of  whom 
3 are  under  13. 

25  Two  years  and  a quarter  since  witness  met  with  a serious  accident,  being  at  the  time  very 
unhappy  from  his  mother  having,  a day  or  two  before,  been  injured  by  a dog.  Witness  was 
employed  in  cleaning  the  rollers,  when  the  right-hand  was  caught,  and  in  endeavouring  to  pull 
it  away  with  the  lefi,  that  was  also  laid  hold  of  by  the  rollers.  Inconsequence  of  this  accident 
tost  the  4 fingers  of  the  right-hand,  the  thumb  remaining  perfect;  J finger  on  the  left-hand 

SO^as  also  lost,  together  with  the  use  of  a second.  Is  still  able  to  work  at  receiving  the  steel, 
but  not  so  well  as  formerly,  as  he  is  often  obliged  to  get  the  other  boys  to  help  in  the  work 
required  to  be  done.  Can  pick  up  small  objects,  such  as  pins,  and  finds  the  right-band  still 
very  useful.  Cannot  write,  but  can  apparently  hold  a pen  with  sufficient  firmness  for  that 
purpose.  Earns  3r.  fitf.  a-week. 

S3  his 

(Signed)  William  + Field. 

mark. 

{Kote. — This  is  an  interesting  case,  showing  bow  much  use  remains  in  the  band  after  the 
loss  of  4 fingers.) 


40  No.  434. — Mr.  Charles  Clifford.  No.  434. 

Is  owner  of  a rolling-mill  in  Pazely-street.  Is  anxious  to  explain  that  the  accident  which 
occurri’d  to  last  witness  was  owing  to  his  own  carelcssnes.s,  and  in  this  way  : — tlie  boy  was 
cleaning  the  rollers  on  the  taking  in  side  instead  of  the  opposite,  where  the  steel  comes  out. 

For  this  fault  the  boy  had  been  frequently  reprimanded;  and  it  was  during  the  absence  of 
45  the  man  that  this  accident  occurred.  The  cleaning  is  done  with  tow,  whicli,  if  applied  on  the 
taking-in  side,  is  of  couise  liable  lo  be  pulled  in  ; but  when  properly  used  on  the  opposiJe 
side  of  theroUcis,  the  tendency  is  to  force  it  outwards.  Does  not  consider  the  cleaning  of  the 
rollers  a dangerous  process  for  children ; this  must  be  done  while  the  rollers  are  in  motion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  cleaning  should  not  he  done  by  adults. 

50  Only  3 of  the  boys  are  employed  in  receiving  thinly-rolled  steel,  which  alone  is  liable  to 
cut  ihe  fingers. 

(Signed)  Charles  Clifford. 


iMr.  Rowley,  Stamper  and  Piercer. 

Several  cliilclren  and  young  persons  are  employed  : the  number  i*eturned  is 
^10 males  and  18  girls  under  18  years  of  age;  but  the  works  are  not  uow  in  full 
operation. 

The  people  work  in  one  long  narrow  and  dark  shop ; in  a part  of  the  length 
there  are  windows  on  one  side,  and  ui  the  remaining  part  on  both  sides.  It  was 
stated  to  me  that  between  40  and  50  adults  and  children  are  employed  in  tliis 
60  shop.  I observed  one  little  boy,  10  yeai's  old,  standing  on  a stool  in  order  to  reach 
a large  press,  which  he  was  working.  Tliis  child’s  father,  who  works  in  the  some 
shop,  earns  30s.  a-week,  and  consequently  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  out  his 
children  so  young.  This  was  the  only  child  at  work,  my  visit  being  in  the  Christmas 
^eek,  which  was  a holiday. 

January  5, 1841. — Woodward  and  Mitchly,  Japanners,  George-street. 

Employ  no  children  at  this  time  under  13  years.  Tlie  common  age  among 
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japannei  s to  empW  cliildren  is  about  12 ; the  boys  are  not  of  use  earlier,  except 
to  go  of  errands.  The  premises  are  whitewashed  once  a year. 


coiieefedby  January  4,  1841. — Mr.  V'allis’s  Mill,  D.a,rtmouth-street. 

It.D.GmUiger,  Esq. 

— This  mill  is  let  out  to  hir.  Moxon,  Mr.  George  Stalton,  Mr.  Williams,  spoon- 

l>olisbers;  Mr.  Sharp,  nail-maker;  and  Mr.  Egiuton,  snuffer-polisher.  5 

The  ^vindows  are  very  much  brokeu  ; the  shops  are  extremely  close,  crowded 
uml  con6ned ; they  are  full  of  dust,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  There 
is  a most  noxious  smell,  and  tlie  dust  makes  the  eyes  smart  in  a very  short  time. 
The  ]ieople  ai*e  quite  black  \vith  dirt  and  filth ; some  work  with  handkerchief 
muffled  around  the  mouth  ; they  are  “ huddled  ” together,  men,  women,  hoys,  and  10 
girls,  all  in  the  same  shop.  Altogether  I never  saw  a shop  in  a more  filthy  or 
trretched  condition.  Tlie  mechanics  are  most  rude,  coarse,  and  iU-hehaved,*aml 
insult  passers-hy  who  happen  to  he  decently  dressed.  Many  of  those  under  18  are 
the  children  of  very  poor  parents,  and  are  iu  ii  distressing  state  of  destitution.  The 
“spoon-buffers,”  or  polishers,  hear  a bad  character  among  the  police  ; many  of  15 
them  become  thieves. 

The  ])eople  in  the  neighbourhood  complain  of  these  works  as  a nuisance.  Mr. 
Wjillis  objected  to  my  examining  the  children  in  his  counting-house,  because,  as 
he  suited,  “it  would  make  the  place  stink  so,  that  his  customers  could  not  stay 
in  it.”  20 

This  estiii}lisliment  is  in  all  respects  badly  managed. 


No.  435. 


No.  438. 


No.  437. 


No.  438. 


No.  4J<5.  January  7,  1841. — Charles  Tinney,  12  years  old. 

Can  ncUhfr  read  nor  write,  “more’s  the  pity,”  “ but  goes  to  school  every  Sunday  has 
been  at  Mr.  .Andrew's  Sunday-school,  at  the  bottom  of  Thomas-street ; Is  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  and  spell;  can  say  a,  b,  c,  but  knows  nothing  but  the  alphabet,  except  s o,  so,  and  2;} 
g 0,  go ; has  been  most  half  a-year,  off  and  on,  in  leurning  this  ; in  the  evening  goes  up  to 
sing  hymns  and  pray,  also  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

W’orks  at  shaking  lime  for  cleaning  and  colouring  for  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  at  Mr.  Wallis’s 
mills.  There  arc  3 other  boya  of  about  same  ago  in  Mr.  Smith’s  shop.  Comes  at  8 a.m., 
leaves  at  6 P.M.,  sometimes  7 and  8 P.M. ; one  hour  for  dinner ; no  time  lor  tea ; but  if  he  has  30 
anything  can  cat  it  in  the  shop.  There  is  a great  deal  of  dust  in  the  shop,  and  sometimes  it 
makes  him  cough.  Sleeps  very  well  at  night.  Has  generally  a good  appetite;  sometimes 
ha-s  no  breakfast,  sometimes  no  dinner.  Hus  half  what  liis  mother  has  to  eat.  Father  goes  along 
with  a coal-waggon  ; thinks  he  gets  IOj.  or  1 1a.  a-week.  Mother  does  not  go  out  to  work. 
Earns  Ij.  (5d.  a-week.  35 

his 

(Signed)  Charles  4-  Tiwbv. 

mark. 


No.  436. — Joseph  Childs,  9 years  old. 

Cannot  read;  knows  the  alphabet.  Goes  to  Mr.  Grhilaw,  Holt-street,  on  Sunday,  twice 40 
a-day  ; Is  taught  to  read.  Goes  to  chapel  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Works  for  Sir.  Mason,  at  Mr.  Wallis's  mills.  There  is  another  little  boy,  11  years  old. 
Wipes  the  spoons  after  they  have  been  polished. 

0)mes  at  8 a.m.  ; leaves  sometimes  7 or  8 P.M.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner  ; no  time  for  tea. 
Has  worked  1 year.  Is  tired  at  uight ; can’t  sleep  well ; is  obliged  to  sit  up,  “ because  he  45 
has  a belly-ache  and  pain  in  his  back.”  There  is  good  deal  of  dust  in  the  shop ; makes  him 
cough;  is  somedmes  sick ; has  once  vomiied.  Sometimes  has  no  breakfast;  sometimes  baa 
no  oinner. 


(Signed) 


hia 

Joseph  -t-  Guilds. 
mark. 


50 


No.  437. — Charles  Ralph,  11  yeai’s  old. 

Went  to  work  as  "spoon-buffer  ” when  he  was  not  above  half  as  high  as  he  is  now.  Does 
not  know  how  long  he  has  been  at  work.  Works  for  Mr.  Moxon,  at  Wallis’s  raOls.  It  is  very 
dusty;  " it  is  enough  to  choke  any  one  this  morning  ;”  often  coughs  ; has  not  had  more  thanSu 
2 or  3 meals  this  week ; never  gets  enough  to  eat ; “ our  work  is  enough  to  make  us  hungry.^ 
Sleeps  4 or  5 in  a bed.  His  father  is  a spoou-buffer.  ITiere  is  not  at  this  time  much  work  in 
the  shop  for  Ws  father.  Earns  himself  2#.  6d.  a-week. 

his 

(Signed)  Charles  -i-  Ralph.  60 
mark. 


No.  438. — TVillianx  Jjawless,  9 years  old. 

Can't  read;  has  been  to  a Sunday-school  for  a bit  at  Nottingham;  went  to  tthurch ; was 
told  about  Jesus  Christ ; that  he  was  to  be  a good  lad ; is  called  a Christian,  but  does  not  ^ 
know  why. 

Bogan  to  work  when  ho  was  7 years  at  wiping  the  spoons;  is  now  a spoon-buffer,  and  works 
for-  George  Hatton.  His  brother,  who  woi'ks  with  him,  has  his  wages  to  take  to  his  father, 
and  therefore  docs  not  know  how  much  he  earns.  Is  often  out  of  work,  sometimes  for  moro 
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than  a month.  His  father  is  a shoemaker,  and  has  work;  has  no  mother.  Gets  a piece  of  Birminoham. 
{lr>'  bread  before  he  comes  to  work,  and  the  same  for  dinner  and  supper;  sometimes  goes  Miscellaweous. 
without  his  dinner.  Has  never  worked  later  than  9 p.m.  -r^ 

The  shop  is  very  dusty.  Sleeps  well  at  night.  When  the  boys  neglect  theii-  work  the 
5 master  corrects  them;  he  beats  them  with  the  strap;  "he  doe.s  not  hurt  them  much,  but  R.D.Grainger.Esq. 

frightens  them.”  Has  heard  that  boys  have  been  knocked  down  by  masters,  but  not  in  

this  shop. 

his 

(Signed)  William  + Lawless. 

mark. 

No.  438.* — John  Lawless,  17  years  old.  No.  438.* 

Can  read  and  write ; goes  to  church. 

Has  been  a spoon-buffer  6 years.  Works  for  G.  Hatton.  Ciiildren  generally  begin  at 
8 or  9 years  old  to  work ; does  not  know  that  any  have  come  youn^r-  A boy  at  wiping  spoons 
15  can  earn,  when  trade  is  good,  2*.  a-week ; if  trade  is  bad,  H.  6(2.  or  1 j.  Witness  earns  at 
good  work,  with  his  brother,  the  last  mtness,  12.  a-week ; but  now  never  makes  more  than 
2 days. 

Works  from  8 A.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; has  1 hour  at  dinner. 

The  shop  is  crowded,  and  very  dusty.  Those  who  do  the  lime-work  are  affected  at  the 
20  stomach.  The  boys,  men,  girls,  and  women  all  work  together  in  the  same  shop.  The  youngest 
girl  is  13.  Some  of  the  lads  have  been  taken  up  by  the  constable  when  they  have  no  work. 

^le  t rade  is  very  subject  to  fluctuations ; has  been  out  of  work  for  12  months  at  a time.  The 
trade  has  been  very  had  since  the  Chailist  riots.  "Boys  who  have  no  father,  and  can’t  get 
work,  must  do  something  to  eat” 

25  (Signed)  John  Lawless. 

No.  439 — .Llizabeth  Thompson,  16  years  old.  No.  439. 

Can  read  a little.  Has  been  a spoon-buffer  S years.  Can  earn  at  good  work  8j.  a-week  ; 
has  not  got  for  last  month  more  than  2a'.  Formerly  worked  at  florentine  buttons,  hut  the 
trade  was  very  bad.  The  spoons,  which  are  German  silver  or  brass,  are  polished  with  pumice 
30  and  sand,  and  are  finished  with  lime-dust ; the  last  is  very  bad  for  the  stomach.  Often  feels 
sick.  The  workers  gimerally  complain  of  the  lime,  and  many  muffle  up  the  mouth  to  keep  it 
off.  The  shop  is  close  and  crowded ; the  windows  are  mostly  broken,  and  the  shop  is  very 
cold.  There  are  soap  and  water  to  wash  after  work;  this  is  done  in  the  shop;  there  are  no 
towels ; the  hands  are  wiped  on  the  aprons.  Has  never  seen  any  of  the  young  children 
35  ill-used  or  beaten  much.  The  worst  part  of  the  business  is  " lime-snaking it  is  done  by  the 
youngest  children. 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  + Thompson. 

mark. 

40  No.  440. — LHza  Pusey,  14  years  old.  No.  4-ia. 

Can  read  a little.  Has  been  a spoon-buffer  3 years.  Earns,  as  standing  wages,  3.r. ; has 
not  had  full  work  for  3 months ; last  week  got  Ij.  6d.  Her  father  is  in  Jr^and;  her  mother 
lives  at  Birmingham ; has  2 brothers  and  2 sisters  ; the  brothers  go  out  to  work ; one  works 
at  Mr.  Ledsam's  screw-manufactory,  Edniond-street,  at  "tip  turning  one  of  his  fingers  was 
^smashed  by  the  machinery ; he  di^  not  lose  the  finger.  " Has  heard  by  several  peo^e"  that 
many  accidents  have  happened  at  this  screw-manufactory.  Has  heard  that,  about  2 years 
since,  a young  woman  was  killed  there ; one  of  the  main  bands  caught  her  frock,  and  she  was 
pulled  \ip  to  the  ceiling.  At  Mr.  Eginton’s,  snuffer-polisher,  there  is  a child  at  work  between 

5 and  6 years  old,  w'ho  runs  of  errands. 

50  lier 

(Signed)  Eliza  -p  Posey. 

mark. 

No.  441. — Thomas  Sheldon,  9 years  old.  No.  441. 

Can’t  read.  Has  worked  at  wiping  snuffers  for  Mr.  Eginton  6 months.  His  father  is 
55  a cobler,  with  5 children,  and  is  often  out  of  work.  Witness  earns  L.  a-week. 

{Note. — ^This  boy  is  very  diminutive,  and  was  thought  by  the  last  witness  to  be  only  5 or 

6 years  old.) 


No.  442.  December  30,  ISAO.— John  Chadwick,  14  years  old. 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Very  few  of  the  boys  here  can  read,  2 out  of  6 ; none  cun  write. 
60  Has  gone  for  6 months  to  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  New  Town-row ; is  taught  to  read, 
but  only  knows  his  letters ; goes  to  school  from  9 till  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  2 till  4 in 
the  afternoon. 


Is  now  a spoon- polisher  or  " spoon-buffer.”  Began  to  work  when  7 years  old  at  making 
lorentine  biittftna  a«  sl  " nuttpr  in ’’  His  father  is  a locksmith : but  he  has  been  out  of  work 


florentine  buttons  as  a " putter  in.”  His  father  is  a locksmith ; but  he  has  been  out  of  work 
3 months,  excentin?  an  occasional  iob : his  father,  in  full  work,  can  earn  ISj.  a-week.  Has 


65  3 months,  excepting  an  occasional  job ; his  father,  in  full  work,  can  earn  ISj. 
2 brothers  and  2 sisters  younger  than  himself;  one  of  the  brothers  goes  t( 


2 brothers  and  2 sisters  younger  than  himself;  one  of  the  brothers  goes  to  work  at  nail- 
cutting  at  Mr.  R.  Scholefield’s  mill,  and,  with  over-work,  gets  5s.  a-week.  His  mother  does 


not  go  out  to  work.  Generally  gets  enough  to  eat,  not  always. 

Comes  to  work  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  7 p.m.  ; in  the  summer  from  7 to  7.  In  winter 
70  has  his  breakfast  before  he  conies ; in  summer  has  half  an  hour ; has  1 hour  for  dinner ; no 

[/]  Y 
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time  for  tea.  Works  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  earns  7s.  a-week ; most  of  the  boys  can  earn  as 
much  as  7s.  Gives  liis  wages  to  his  father ; gets  Zd.  a-week  for  himself. 

If  the  boj-s  do  anything  wrong,  they  are  strapped  by  Mr.  ^Villiams ; this  does  not  happen 
very  often ; one  boy  was  “ leathered  ” nn  the  head  by  Mr.  Williams  with  a bit  of  iron  wh^ 
he  h ad  in  his  hand ; the  boy’s  head  bled  a little ; this  was  Williams’s  own  son. 

About  6 lads,  and  about  15  girls  and  women,  and  15  men  work  together  in  the  same  shop-  ^ 
Mr.  Williams  works  in  the  shop  with  them.  Sometimes  hears  improper  language,  such  as 
swearing,  among  the  men  and  women  ; Mr.  Williams  tries  to  prevent  this. 

his 

(Signed)  John  + Chadwick,  iq 
mark. 

May  22,  1841. — Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Hopkins,  Tin-plate  Workers, 
Bradford-street. 

No.  443.  No.  443.— Mr.  Thomas  Grijfiths. 

Is  aparUier  in  the  firm.  Employs,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  premises  a considerable  15 
number  under  18 ; there  are  now  2*3  males  and  5 females  under  18 ; those  under  13  work 
at  the  business  with  journeymen,  by  whom  they  are  paid  ; above  13  they  begin  to  work  for 
tlie  firm. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; in  the  winter  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m.;  these 
hours  are  never  exceeded,  the  door  being  locked  at  the  time  stated ; two  hours  are  allowed  for  20 
meals. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  prevented  labouring.  If 
children  between  9 and  13  were  to  be  restricted  to  8 hours  a-day,  they  would  not  employ 
them  at  that  age.  A limitation  to  12  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  for  young  persons  would  not 
interfere  with  them ; no  night-work  is  required.  The  females  work  by  themselves.  The  men  25 
and  boys,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  no  business  to  go  into  the  shops  of  the  women ; it 
is  their  wish  this  should  not  take  place;  hut  it  does  occur;  thinks  that  such  intercourse  is 
likely  to  be  very  injurious.  The  privies  for  the  two  sexes  are  kept  separate.  I'he  boys  who 
work  under  the  men  are  left  to  their  entire  management.  No  particular  orders  have  been 
given  to  prevent  corporal  punishment.  Is  constantly  in  the  workshops,  and  lias  never  known  30 
of  any  serious  punishment  being  indicted  ; if  such  a circumstance  came  to  his  knowledge,  he 
should  take  means  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Thinks  it  is  desirable  that  children  of  the  labouring  classes  should  he  well  educated,  and 
that  they  should  have  daily  instruction. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Geikfiths.  35 

May  22 — Messrs.  Thomas  Jones  and  Sons,  Iron  Founders,  Bradford- 
street. 

No.  444.  Na  444.— Mr.  A.  Jones. 

Is  one  of  the  Hrm.  Boys  under  14  are  principally  employed  for  errands,  jobs,  &c.  In  this 
trade  they  are  generally  bound  at  14  for  7 years ; none  are  liound  under  that  age.  40 

The  hours  of  work,  ou  an  average,  are  9 and  a half,  exclusive  of  meals;  the  people  come 
some  at  6 a.m,,  some  later,  according  to  their  inclination;  they  leave  variously,  from  6 to 
9 P.M.  They  take  1 hour  for  breaki'ast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Regulations  as  to  hours,  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  with 
their  business.  They  require  strength ; and  boys  under  14  would  not  he  of  use  in  the  trade.  45 

Machine^  is  used  ; but  they  have  never  had  any  accidents  fi-om  it,  which  he  attributes  to 
not  employing  young  children.  The  straps,  &c.,  are  at  the  top  of  the  shops,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  way  of  the  work-people. 

For  Thomas  Jokes  and  Sons, 

(Signed)  Abraham  Jones.  5® 

May  24 — Messes.  Heaton  Brothers,  Sh^idwell-street,  Manufacturers 
OF  Wire  and  Metals. 

No.  445.— Mr.  JVilliam  Chamherlain. 

Is  a clerk.  They  employ  only  a few  children  and  young  persons  j in  all  5 hoys  and  2 girls- 
Tliey  are  engaged  in  the  rolling  branch  and  cleaning  wire.  55 

The  regular  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  These  hours  are  very  rarely  exceeded;  on 
these  occasions  the  children  are  not  required  to  stop.  One  hour  and  a-half  are  allowed  for 
meals. 

No  accidents  of  any  kind  have  ever  occurred  to  his  knowledge ; has  been  here  2 years.  All 
the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  are  carefully  fenced  off.  The  children  never  put  in  the  60 
mefal ; they  only  take  it  or  receive  it,  and  therefore  cannot  have  their  fingers  or  hands  dragged 
between  the  rollers. 

(Signed)  W.  Chamberlain. 

No.  446.  May  25 Mr.  Clarle,  whip-manufacturer. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  liis  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work,  nor  if  65 
those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours 
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a-day,  exclusive  of  meals.  Thinks  it  would  be  a very  great  benefit  to  the  public  if  children  BiwaiNottAw. 
were  not  allowed  to  work  at  so  early  an  age  as  at  present.  The  custom  of  substituting  the  - Miscellaneous. 
labour  of  children  for  that  oi'  adults  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  A considerable  part  ^ 
of  the  work  which  formerly  was  done  by  men  is  now  performed  by  young  and  also  married  c^Ucted'by 
5 women.  In  some  manufactories  there  are  as  many  as  150  women  employed,  and  only  a few  R.D.Cfrainger,Us(i. 

men  to  set  and  repair  the  tools.  In  some  of  the  streets  at  meal-times  hundreds  of  women  

and  girls  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  shops ; the  foot-path  in  Snow-hill,  New  Hall-street,  ^ 

&c.,  for  example,  is  often  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  consequence  is  that  a very 
large  number  of  men  are  throivn  out  of  work,  and  many  of  them  are  maintained  by  their  wives, 

1,0  their  children,  or  by  the  poor-rates.  The  facility  of  procuring  work  for  children  often  induces 
vicious  men  to  live  on  their  earnings  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  Thinks  that  the  immense 
number  of  children  thus  occupi^  has  caused  the  present  distress  by  lowering  prices  and 
causing  over-production.  Juvenile  prostitution  is  very  common  here,  which  he  attributes  to 
girls  going  into  the  shops  at  so  eaidy  an  age. 


15  The  trade  of  the  town  is  generally  very  much  depressed;  has  never  known  it  so  bad  since 
he  has  been  in  business,  30  years.  The  price  of  many  articles  is  much  depreciated ; for 


example,  6 years  ago  be  paid  16s.  a gross  ibr  pen-holders,  and  now  he  could  purchase  any 
quantity  at  2s.  a gross ; but  he  can  sell  none.  Eighteen  months  since  the  price  of  pearl  hooks 
for  parasols  was  8^.  a dozen;  and  to-day  he  was  offered  them  at  L.  a dozen.  Whip-lashes 
20  sold  at  9^.  a dozen ; they  are  now  reduced  to  5i\  It  is  the  same  in  all  other  trades  at  this 
time. 

(Signed)  William  Clark. 


May  25. — Mr.  Dawes,  Coffin-Furniture  Maker,  Great  Brooke-street. 


Several  of  the  workshops  are  very  hot  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  japanumg, 
25 &c.  The  privies  are  not  kept  distinct;  but  it  appears  Mr.  Dawes  has  made 
attempts  to  keep  one  locked  for  the  females,  which  were  fruitless  in  consequence  of 
the  boys  breaking  the  locks,  &c.  Most  of  the  casting  is  of  iron,  and  not  injurious. 

No.  447. — Mr.  Dawes. 


Is  the  principal.  The  children  under  13  employed  by  witness  assist  the  men  in  casting, 
30  stamping,  and  pressing.  It  would  not  be  injurious  to  oim  if  children  under  9 were  not 
allowed  to  work.  If  children  between  9 and  13  were  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  8 hours 
a-day,  he  must  discharge  all  the  hands  of  that  age,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to 
work  without,  them.  If  2 sets  were  employed,  worldng  6 hours  each,  a loss  would  result ; 
fii-st,  because  double  the  present  number  would  be  required  to  be  taught;  and,  secondly, 
35  because  he  is  of  opinion  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  wages  for  half  the  work. 

The  restriction  to  12  hours  actual  labour  for  young  persons  up  to  18  would  not  cause 
inconvenience.  At  present  these  do  not  generally  work  more  than  10  hours,  and  never  more 
than  12. 

Although  the  boys  are  paid  by  the  men,  witness  considers  they  are  under  his  protection; 
40  he  does  not  allow  them  to  be  severely  corrected,  and  would  instantly  discharge  any  man  who 
ill-treated  them. 

(Signed)  R.  B.  Dawes. 

No.  448. — George  Knight,  11  years  old. 

Is  learning  to  read.  Has  gone  to  a Sunday-school  about  12  weeks.  Can  say  the  Lord’s 
45  Prayer. 

Has  been  at  work  2 years ; at  this  time  assists  in  iron-casting.  Comes  at  7 a.m.,  and 
leaves  at  8 p.m.  ; never  came  earliei*,  nor  stayed  later ; has  his  breakfast  before  he  comes ; 
has  Ills  dinner  in  the  casting-shop ; they  do  not  stop  work ; has  his  tea  after  he  goes  home; 
he  brings  some  bread  and  butter  about  5 ; with  this  slight  intemiption  works  all  the  time, 
50  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m. 

Had  nearly  a week  at  Christmas ; at  Easter  2 days ; 3 days  or  a week  at  Wliitsuntide ; and 

3 days  at  the  fair.  Worlds  with Smith  and Johnson;  they  pay  liim.  Earns  2i*. 

a-week.  Has  no  father;  his  mother  works  at  home  as  a tailor. 

Has  good  health  ; the  worlc  agrees  with  him ; it  is  not  hard  work ; is  not  very  tii'ed  at  night ; 
55  has  no  time  to  go  and  play  in  the  yard.  The  men  do  not  beat  the  boys. 

his 

(Signed)  GpoaoE  + Knight. 

mark. 

(Note. — Notwithstandii^  the  long  hours  of  work  without  intermission,  this  is  a very  healthy 
60ltid  ; he  is  also  sufficiently  well  clothed.) 


No.  449. — Caroline  Ormer,  16  years  old. 

Can’t  read  or  write ; went  for  some  time  to  a Sunday-school,  but  not  regularly ; learnt  to 
read  a little,  but has  forgotten  it  all.”  Goes  to  church  every  other  Sunday  ; could  go  every 
Sunday  ; lives  with  her  parents,  who  wish  her  to  go,  but  she  does  not.  “ Does  not  know  who 
65  Jesus  Christ  was ; does  not  know  why  she  is  called  a Christian.”  Has  never  learnt  to  sew, 
but  can  use  her  needle  ; cannot  cut  out  and  make  any  part  of  her  own  things ; is  obliged  to 
put  diem  out  and  pay  for  them;  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  she  had  been  taught  such 
things;  her  mother  cannot  make  the  things  for  her. 

Wentout  to  service  when  she  was  12.  Has  been  here  3 yeare ; works  at  japanning.  Comes 

Y2 
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collected  by 
R-D.GraingeTi{Zsq. 

No.  449. 


at  half-past  S a.m.,  sometimes  earlier ; leaves  at  7 or  8 p.m  ; if  required,  stops  till  9 or  later- 
has  stopped  as  late  as  1 1 or  12  for  a week  or  longer.  Goes  home  to  hei-  meals ; has  half  aa 
hour  for  breakfast ; has  sometimes  half  an  hour,  sometimes  1 hour  for  dinner;  has  her  tea 
here ; has  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  it 

Is  engaged  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  a workwoman.  Earns  6^.  weekly  wages ; is  sometimes,  not  5 
always,  paid  for  the  over-work.  Pays  her  parents  4s.  for  board,  and  lias  2s.  to  buy  clothes. 
Does  not  earn  enough  to  keep  her. 

The  work  is  very  hot  and  close ; has  the  head-ache  ; stands  at  work  ; her  feet  and  ankles 
swell  towards  night;  has  pain  in  her  hack.  The  people  complain  of  the  heat  and  closeness  of 
the  shop.  20 

her 

(Signed)  Caroline  + Ormer- 
mark. 


No.  420. 


No.  451. 


No.  452. 


May  26. — Mr.  E.  V.  Wilks,  Copper  Manupactory. 

No.  450. — Mr.  F.  Bown.  23 

Is  clerk  in  the  establishment.  Restrictions  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would 
not  at  all  interfere  with  their  business. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Bowk. 
May  28. — Union  Rolling  Mill,  Crescent. 

No.  451. — Mr.  Charles  Palmer.  20 

Is  manager  of  the  establishment.  The  regular  hours  ai-e  from  8 a.m.  till  7 p.m.;  1 hour 
is  allowed  for  dinner ; a short  time  is  taken  at  10  and  4 for  refreshment ; these  hom-s  have  not 
been  exceeded  for  years ; they  would  not  slop  later  than  8,  very  rarely  till  9 p.m.,  if  they  were 
vew  busy.  The  business  consists  of  rolling ; and  a sawtng-miU  is  attached. 

Those  under  18  are  employed  in  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  metal.  Only  one  accident,  25 
and  that  trivial,  has  occurred  within  the  last  6 years. 

Restrictions  as  to  hours,  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  their  business. 

Night-work  is  not  required  for  those  under  18 ; and  only  in  case  of  accident  to  the  machinery 
for  the  adults.  30 

(Signed)  Charles  Palmer. 

No.  452. — Henry  Harris,  9 years  old. 

Cannot  read ; has  not  been  at  school.  His  father  will  not  take  care  of  him ; he  lives  with 
his  grandmother.  Can  say  die  Lord’s  Prayer.  Does  not  know  what  "evil”  is.  Somedmes 
goes  to  chapel.  35 

Has  been  at  work  altogether  since  he  was  7 ; began  as  a " spoon-huRer,”  Comes  to  work 
at  8 A.M.,  and  leaves  at  7 p.m.  ; never  stops  later ; sometimes  comes  at  7 A.M. ; has  1 hour 
for  dinner. 

No  accident  has  happened  since  he  has  been  here. 

Had  4 days  at  Christmas;  2 or  3 days  at  Easter,  'VVliitsuntidc,  and  Michaelmas  fair.  40 

Works  for Newey.  Earns  2j.  Qtd.  Is  never  beaten.  The  work  agrees  with  him; 

has  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  Henry  + H-arbis. 

mark.  45 


May  20,  1841. — Soho,  ne.ar  Birmingham.' 

At  Soho  there  are  seveml  firms;  namely,  I.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.,  en^e 
manufactory.  2.  M.  R.  Boulton,  Mint.  3.  Soho  Plate  Comijany.  4.  Wilham 
Tovey,  steel  company.  The  shops  m-e  airy  and  large  ; they  are  whitewashed  twice 
a-year.  The  workpeople  look  generally  very  healthy.  The  premises  are  altogether  50 
large,  spacious,  and  airy.  All  the  dangei-ous  parts  of  the  machineiy  are  most  care- 
fully and  effectually  fenced  off. 


Engine  Manufactory. 

Blessrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  employ  no  children  under  13  years  of  age  ; 
200  men,  and  46  youths  between  13  and  18  years  of  age,  are  employ^.  There  is  55 
no  school  exclusively  connected  with  Soho.  At  Nineveh,  adjoining  the  manufac- 
tory, there  is  a Sunday-school  and  an  infant-school ; and  at  Handsworth,  in  which 
parish  Soho  is  situated,  there  is  a national  school,  which  is  attended  by  many 
children  of  the  worlcmen,  and  to  which  the  proprietors  of  Soho  contribute. 

There  is  a sick  club,  which  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  Soho,  sup-  60 
ported  exclusively  by  the  proprietors,  clerks,  and  workmen,  the  two  former  classes 
being  honorary  members  ; and  to  this  club  Boulton  and  Watt  pay  the  subscription 
of  all  their  apprentices.  No  boy  is  admitted  under  14  years  of  age,  and  none 
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receive  less  tliaa  Qs.  per  week,  which  rate  increases  each  year  till  the  expiration  of  BnuiiNOHAsr. 
the  apprenticeship.  The  wages  of  the  apprentices  are  ample  to  allow  them  to  Misceluancoos. 
subscribe  to  evening  scliools  and  other  institutions  for  their  instruction,  of  which  Eyidme 
the ‘Treater  number  avail  themselves.  ,,•>*»  colkoUdby 

° £.D.Grait}ger,^s(i. 

5 No.  453. — Mr.  TVilliam.  Buchle,  foreman  of  the  Engine  Company.  nT~53 

Tlie  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  6 a.m.  till  (3  p.m.  ; half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast 
and  1 hour  for  dinner.  If  an  emergency  arises,  which  occasionally  happens  in  the  repair  of 
old  machinery,  the  apprentices  are  required  to  work  extra  hours;  they  are  then  dividwi  into 
wo  sets,  and  each  set  works  half  the  night. 

10  All  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  are  cased  off.  There  are  very  few  serious  acci- 
dents ; such  as  do  occur  are  usually  trifling,  such  as  a pinched  finger  or  bniised  foot.  The 
men  are  not  allowed  to  punish  the  apprentices ; no  corporal  punishments  are  inflicted,  as  the 
encouragement  of  the  well-conducted  by  rewards  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  secure  diligent 
and  good  conduct.  As  the  night-work,  wlifen  required,  is  done  by  the  elder  apprentices,  the 
iSprevention  of  night-work  for  those  under  18  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficienc}’  of  the 
establishment. 

(Signed)  William  Buckle. 

No.  454'. — Thomas  Thompson,  ye.?LVS,  oia.  * No.  4S4. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  several  day  and  Sunday-schools.  Has  been  an  apprentice 
20 nearly  7 years.  His  father  was  employed  at  this  establishment.  Is  employ^  in  fitting  and 
erecting  engines.  Comes  at  6 a.  m.,  and  leaves  at  6 p.  h.  Occasionally  works  a part  of  the 
night.  Has  an  hour  and  a half  for  meals.  Does  not  recollect  any  serious  accidents.  Earns 
now  24s.  to  27s.  a-xveek.  Has  good  health,  and  the  work  agrees  very  well  with  him. 

(Signed)  T.  Thompson. 


25  No.  455. — Thomas  Wilkinson,  18  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Was  about  3 years  and  a half  at  the  Handsworth  national  day  school ; 


before  that,  went  for  I year  to  a Sunday-school  kept  by  Mr.  Parkins.  Was  taught  at  the 
former  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Reads  none  but  religious  books.*  Went  to  the  . 


Sunday-schooF  3 years  and  a half.  Was  never  asked  any  questions.  Used  to  say  the 
30  catechism ; “ did  not  particularly  understand  w’hat  it  meant.’^’  Does  not  know  who  put  our 


Saviour  to  death.  Does  not  laiow  why  he  is  called  a Christian.  Docs  not  know  where 
Scotland  is.  Goes  to  church.  Works  in  the  fitting  department.  Has  been  an  apprentice 
since  he  was  14.  Earns  about  Ilf.  or  12f.  Lives  with  his  father.  Has  good  health,  and  the 
iFork  agrees  with  him. 

35  (Signed)  T.  Wilkinson. 

No.  456. — George  Taylor,  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  a boarding-school  near  Wendon  between  2 and  3 years. 
Was  before  that  at  other  day  schools.  Was  taught  reading,  writing,  accounts,  grammar,  and 

S-aphy.  Learnt  drawing,  but  it  does  not  help  him  in  his  business.  He  now  requires 
anic^  drawing.  Thin^  it  would  have  been  of  seivice  to  him  if  he  had  been  taught 
drawings  of  wheels,  &c.  They  used  to  read  about  mechanics,  and  ihe  master  explained  wnat 
«ras  of  importance.  From  what  he  learut  at  school,  he  knew  a part  of  the  machine.  The 
capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh.  Perth  and  Glasgow  are  other  large  towns.  An  island 
is  a land  surrounded  by  water.  The  Jews  are  the  inhabitants  of  Jerus^eni.  That  city  was 
iadestroyed  by  the  Romans.  Works  in  the  fitting  department.  Has  been  an  apprentice  2 
years.  Earns  9f.  to  10s.  a-week. 

Signed)  G.  Taylor. 

No.  457. — William  Harley,  20  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Was  about  3 years  at  the  Handsworth  national  day  school ; went 
SOriso  to  other  day  scliools.  Went  4 years  and  a half  to  the  Sunday-school.  Was  taught 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  accounts.  Read  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and  an  abriag- 
ment  of  the  history  of  England.  Goes  now  to  cliapel.  The  5 first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  by  Moses.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  the  four  gospels. 
The  Red  Sea  is  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Has  been  an  apprentice  4 years  in  the  model 
Sadeparimcnt.  It  would  have  been  a great  use  to  him  if  he  had  learnt  to  draw  machines,  &c. 
Learnt  a little  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics  Institution ; went  for  2 quarters,  twice  a-week ; 

in  the  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  class.  They  draw  from  copies.  There  were 
a few  models,  but  they  were  not  used.  Believes  now  they  have  a large  model  room. 

Earns  12f.  at  the  regular  hours ; sometimes  works  over-time. 

60  (Signed)  William  Hakley. 


Soho  Rolling  Mill  and  Mint. 

In  this  establishment  5 boys,  between  the  ages  of  9 and  13  years,  and  three. 


between  13  and  18  years  of  age,  are  employed.  The  regular  hoiu-s  are  10  hours, 
exclusive  of  meals.  As  the  Aliut  u'as  closed  at  the  hour  of  my  visit,  ami  the 
fioforeman  was  absent,  there  w:is  no  opportunity  of  maldng  fuller  inqnirie.s. 


* It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  olerlss  that  this  was  a mistake,  and  that  an  abridged  History  of  England 
ires  read. 
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May  20. — Soho  Plate  Company. 
No.  458. — Mr.  Rohinson. 


Eviderce  ^ js  one  of  the  proprietors.  The  young  persons  employed  here  are  usually  tlie  children  of  the 
And  if  apprenticed  are  usually  bound  to  the  parent. 

’I  ' " The  regular  hours  of  work  are  in  the  summer,  from  6 A.  m.  till  7 p.  m.  ; in  the  winter,  from  ^ 

No.  458.  7 A.  M.  till  8.  p.  M.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  any  overtime  work  is  required  of  the  bovs- 

if  it  is,  they  do  not  remain  later  than  9 p.  M.  * ’ 

Two  hours  and  a half  aie  allowed  for  meals. 

The  boys  do  network  where  there  is  any  machinery.  There  has  been  no  accident  during 
the  last  7 years.  jq 

Has  never  known  a case  of  any  boy  being  beaten  ; certainly  such  a thing  would  not  be 
permitted  by  the  proprietors.  The  boys  are  generally  healthy  and  well. 

(Signed)  J . Robinson. 

No.  459.  No.  459. — Qcorge  Dodd,  18  yeai-s  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Wcait  to  several  day-schools.  Has  been  in  the  plating  business  6 15 
years  and  a half.  Comes  a little  after  0 a.  m.,  and  leaves  at  half  past  6,  p.  m.  Has  1 hour 
and  three  quarters  for  meals.  Has  tea  after  they  leave.  Has  several  days  at  Christmas,  and 
also  a few  days  at  each  quarter.  Earns  7s.  set  wages ; very  seldom  has  overwork,  Has 
good  liealth,  and  the  work  agrees  with  him. 

(Signed)  George  Dodd.  20 

{Note. — ^This,  and  other  hoys  whom  I examined  were  very  healthy  and  well.  They  are 
well  treated,  and  appear  happy  and  comfortable.) 


January  5, 1841. — Soho  Steel  Company. 
Only  one  boy  under  13  is  employed, 


No.  461. 


Soho  Foundry,  Smethwick.  25 

No  cbildien  under  13  are  employed.  The  hours  of  work  and  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  are  the  same  as  those  at  Soho. 

January  5,  1841. — Mr.  Samuel  Reading,  Great  Ham.pton-row,  Hook  and 
Eye  Manufacturer. 

About  10  children  under  13,  all  girls,  are  employed  at  bending  hooks  ivith  a 30 
small  machine,  worked  by  the  hand.  The  hours  of  labour  are  from  8 A.  m.  till 
7 P.  M.  One  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea ; another  half  hour  is  lost  iu 
returning.  Children  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  by  proprietor.  Sometimes  there 
is  overtime.  The  manufactory  is  kept  open  till  8,  and  if  the  children  like,  they 
may  work  as  long,  but  all  the  young  children  genertiUy  leave  at  7 P.  M.  Never  35 
work  later  than  8. 

The  shops  where  children  work  ao.-e  tolerably  comfortable,  but  most  of  the  others 
where  young  women  are  employed  stamping  and  making  the  hooks  and  eyes,  are 
narrow,  close,  and  most  uncomfortable. 

The  proprietor  informed  me  he  was  going  to  other  and  new  premises,  which  he  40 
has  lately  built,  and  which  he  has  since  occupied.  This  new  estabMshment  is  well 
built,  and  the  shops  are  large  and  well  Hghted. 

No.  460. 1 May  20, — Mr,  Samuel  Readmg. 

Is  a manufacturer  of  hooks  and  eyes.  Regulations  as  to  hours  of  work  similar  to  those  of 
th^resent  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  his  business.  . 45 

The  hooks  and  eyes  are  put  on  canis  by  women  at  their  own  houses,  who  employ  their 
children  to  assist.  It  is  not  customary  for  these  women  to  employ  other  than  members  of 
their  own  families. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Reading. 


May  21. — Messrs.  Thomas  Clark  and  Co.,  Silversmiths.  50 

There  are  at  this  time  13  boys  and  2 girls  under  18. 

No.  461. — TVilliam  Thomas,  13  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  a day  school  5 or  6 years;  paid  b.  a-week.  Was  taught 
reading,  writing,  accounts  and  grammar.  Has  been  at  a Sunday-school  about  2 years, 

" Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Has  hew(^f  5a 
Holland.  An  island  is  surrounded  by  water.”  “ Docs  not  know  what  prey  means.”  Has  heeii 
at  work  15  months  as  a silversmith;  did  not  go  to  work  before  he  came  here.  Comes  a 
8 A,  M.,  and  leaves  at  7 p.  m.  Sometimes  comes  at  7,  and  occasionally  stops  till  8,  wyer  fa  e'j' 
Has  1 hour  for  dinner.  Eats  his  “ 4 o’clock,”  and  then  goes  to  work  again.  Has  lus 

often  in  the  shop  because  he  lives  a good  way  off.  Works  for Villars,  and  is  pai 

by  him.  Earns  3s.  a-week;  is  paid  three  farthings  an  hour  for  overwork.  The  men  ar 
not  allowed  to  beat  the  boys.  Has  good  health.  The  work  agrees  with  him.  R does  n 
tire  him  much. 

(Sigaed)  WiLUMi  Thomas. 
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jlay  21. — Messrs.  Rodgers,  Brace  and  Web  Manfacturers,  Broad-street. 
No.  462. — Ml’.  JoTin  H.  Rodgej's. 

Is  a partner  in  this  firm.  They  employ  only  a few  children  under  13,  and  2 males,  and 
5 15  females  between  13  and  18.  The  regular  hours  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  7 P.  M.,  one  hour 
being  allowed  for  dinner,  and  10  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  It  very  larely 
happeiis  that  these  hours  are  exceeded,  and  then  for  not  more  than  one  hour. 

The  pretention  of  the  labour  of  children  under  9 would  not  interfere  with  them.  The 
restriction  of  the  labour  of  those  between  9 and  13  to  8 hours  a*day,  would  cause  inconve- 
jQnieEce,  on  account  of  many  of  the  articles  made  by  them  being  liable  to  fluctuation  from 
fashion,  so  that  when  the  ordei-s  come  they  must  be  executed  without  any  loss  of  time.  Such 
a regulation  would  cause  them  to  discharge  those  under  13. 

The  restriction  to  12  hours  for  those  above  13  would  not  be  injurious,  nor  the  prevention  of 
night  work. 

j5  (Signed)  John  H.  Rodgees. 


BiauTNotuu. 

Mibcellaneocs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.  Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  462. 


May  21. — Mr.  Mitchell,  Steel  Pin  Manufacturer,  New  Hall-street. 

The  premises  and  shop  ate  very  much  crowded.  The  shops  are  of  the 
conunon  character  in  this  totvn.  In  some  the  number  of  workpeople  is  very  great, 
so  that  they  are  greatly  crowded.  The  privies  are  used  separately;  but  in  a small 
20yard  like  tliis,  and  with  the  great  number  of  mechanics,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
efficient  restriction  as  to  communication  between  the  males  and  females  can  be 
carried  into  operation. 

No.  4^3. — Mr.  Mitchell 

Employs  a large  number  of  children  under  18,  boys  and  girls ; also  many  young  women  and 
23  some  few  men  as  tool  makers. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  his  business,  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work. 
The  prevention  of  night  work  up  to  18  years  would  wot  at  all  affect  him.  If  children  between 
9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  he  would  be  obliged  to  employ  those  above  13.  This 
would  throw  many  children  out  of  emplo3rmcut,  which  would  cause  great  distress  to  their 
30 parents,  and  mischief  from  their  being  idle.  The  difficulty  he  would  nave  to  contend  with, 
would  be  want  of  room ; if  this  were  provided  and  he  employed  more  children  to  execute  the 
work,  paying  each  proportionally  less  wages  than  at  present,  the  only  loss  he  would  then  suffer 
xfould  be  hour’s  labour  daily  of  2 men  who  uow  superintend  the  children. 

The  limitation  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  to  12  hours  a-day,  exclusive  of  meals,  would 
35only  on  very  rare  occa.sions  put  him  to  inconvenience. 

The  boys  and  girls  work  in  separate  shops.  The  men  who  set  the  tools  must  work  in  the 
same  shops  as  the  women.  The  girls  under  18  are  under  the  charge  of  men  (the  tool  setters) 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  their  behaviour : there  is  no  forewoman  over  them. 
Generally  they  are  married  meu  who  superintend  the  girls;  two  are  unmarried,  and  one 
40lately  out  of  his  apprenticeship.  Does  not  tltink  the  least  immorality  results  from  this 
system.  Cannot  place  a respectable  woman  in  the  shop  to  take  care  of  the  girls’ morals, 
because  he  could  not  find  such  a person,  " because  their  respectability  is  about  ^ual.’’  Some 
of  the  females  have  had  illegitimate  children,  but  not  by  men  on  the  premises.  The  privies  are 
kept  separate  for  the  two  sexes.  Extension  of  e<lucation  and  increased  cave  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  employers  as  to  the  conduct  of  children  are  the  most  likely  means  to  obviate  the 
existing  immorality. 

(Signed)  John  Mitchell. 

No.  464. — George  Thomas,  15  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; went  3 years  to  a national  day  school ; paid  1#.  a*week ; was  taught 
50  reading,  writing,  and  accounts;  they  read  no  other  than  religious  books ; was  3 years  and  a-half 
at  a Sunday  scliooL  Does  not  know  what  countries  there  are  in  Great  Britain.  Has  heard 
of  the  East  Indies;  does  not  know  what  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  in.  Went  os  far  as  addi- 
tion; 7 times  6 is  42  ; there  are  8 sixes  in  4S.  Jesus  Christ  was  Mary  Magdalene’s  son. 
Does  not  know  why  we  are  called  Christians.  It  is  such  a while,  7 or  8 years  ago,  since  he 
55WEBat  school;  he  sometimes  read  at  home,  the  life  of  Moore  Carew,  and  different  histories. 
Has  been  here  3 years  ; grinds  steel  pens.  Comes  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  half  past  7 p.m.  ; 
irever  comes  earlier ; sometimes  stmjs  till  9,  never  later.  Has  1 hour  and  20  minutes  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Had  3 days  at  Christmas ; Good  Friday;  and  half  a-day 
Whitsuntide.  Earns  9.?.  to  lOf.  at  regular  work.  Is  paid  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  They  were 
60  twice  since  he  has  been  here  for  2 months ; vised  then  to  get  4s.,  instead  of  6s.  or  7s. 
the  full  wages.  The  men  soroesomes  beav  the  boys  j in  one  case  a man  was  dismissed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  partly  for  ill-treating  a boy,  this  was  4 months  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  boys 
..have  not  been  beaten.  The  work  agrees  with  him;  it  is  not  unwholesome;  a fine  dust 
arises;  some  of  the  boy’s  suffer  from  it,  having  a pain  in  the  chest;  none  have  been  obliged 
feto leave.  It  is  not  hard  work;  is  not  tired.  The  work  is  done  by  boys;  does  not  know 
*'hat  he  shall  do  when  he  leaves ; he  is  the  oldest  In  the  place.  'Ilicre  are  14  or  16  men  who 
3re  tool-makers.  There  arc  5 girls  in  the  adjoining  shop. 

(Signed)  ' George  Thomas. 
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No.  4£S. 


No.  465. — Henry  Downing,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  ; went  6 months  to  a day  school,  paid  6rf.  a-week ; has  been  about  3 
yeare  at  a Sunday  school ; has  been  obliged  to  leave  occasionally  because  he  had  not  pronw 
clothes.  “ Has  heard  of  the  Jews,  but  forgets ; has  only  read  the  beginning  of  the  Te^a- 
ment”  Has  been  a grinder  of  pens  2 years  ; earns  4s.  to  4i.  6cf.  regular  work.  The  work  5 
agrees  with  him;  hut  ae  has  often  a sick  headache.  The  boys  often  cough  from  the  black  stuff 
the  steel  filing. 

The  boys  are  beaten  by  the  men  if  they  deserve  it,  they  get  the  strap.  A man  who  has  left, 
used  to  beat  them  very  much ; he  fetched  the  blood  out  of  the  back  of  one  of  them ; the  bov 
and  his  parents  complained  to  the  master  ; he  then  was  turned  away,  but  not  on  this  account  10 
Mr.  Mitchell  gave-directions  to  the  overlooker  not  to  allow  the  boys  to  be  beaten. 

(Signed)  Henrt  Downing. 


No.4GG. 


No.  46?. 


No.  466. — May  22nd.  Mr.  William  Abbott,  lamp  manufacturer,  Moor-street. 

Is  son  of  the  proprietor.  The  youngest  boys  they  employ  run  of  errands  for  the  men,  car- 
rying the  ■\\'Ork  where  it  is  required.  A considerable  number  of  lads  are  thus  occupied  in  this  15 
town.  Boys  do  not  begin  to  work  at  the  business  till  about  9 or  10. 

It  would  not-interfere  with  them  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work. 

They  could  make  arrangemenrs  to  meet  the  change,  if  children  behveen  9 and  13  were 
restricted  to  8 hours  a-day.  A limitation  to  12  hours  labour  for  those  between  13  to  18, 
would  not  bo  injurious.  Night  work  is  not  required  for  young  persons.  oq 

The  rest  of  the  hoys  they  employ  are  extremely  iU-conducted.  After  they  leave  work 
they  get  together  in  groups  in  the  streets,  and  insult  passers  by,  especially  females.  Gene- 
rally me  parents  are  meet  inattentive  to  the  morals  and  comfort  of  their  children ; if  they  are 
sick,  they  are  not  taken  care  of.  His  mother  has  had  the  chilblains  of  some  of  these  boys 
dressed,  because  the  parents  neglected  them.  Some  of  these  people  principally  subsist  on  25 
what  their  children  earn,  others  spend  what  they  earn  in  drink;  if  mey  get  the  wages  from 
the  children  on  Satui'day  night,  they  do  not  caro  what  becomes  of  them ; has  frequently 
given  the  boys  articles  of  dress,  which  are  soon  missing,  either  being  pawned  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  at  other  times  if  these  things  get  torn,  they  are  not  mended. 

If  any  regulations  like  the  above  were  adopted,  unless  efficient  education  were  provided,  30 
greater  evils  would  result  than  at  present;  thinks  that  parents  would  not  be  anxious  for  their 
children  to  attend  school ; attendance  must  be  compulsory  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  There  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  removing  the  existing  demoralixation,  but  by  a general  system  of  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  religious  education. 

(Signed)  William  Abbott.  35 

No.  467. — Edward  Chamlers. 


Don't  know  how  old  he  is,  [this  boy  is  9 years  and  a-half  old]  can  read  an  easy  book. 
''He,  me;  s double  e,  me;”  goes  to  a Sunday  school;  don’t  know  how  long  he  has  been 
there ; he  went  there  this  year ; reads  in  a little  book.  Says  his  prayers  at  ni^t. 

bis  40 

(Signed)  Edward  + Chambers. 

mark. 

(Note. — He  tried  to  say  tlie  Lord’s  prayer,  but  made  several  mistakes,  and  confounded  with 
it  a part  of  the  Creed.  This  child  is  a sample  of  a large  class  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
religion,  or  the  things  around  them.  He  is  nealthy  looking  but  badly  clothed.)  45 

No.  468.  No.  468.— JbAn  Bright,  1 1 years  old. 

Can't  read  ; can’t  write ; went  to  a Sunday  school  about  3 months ; can  say  a part  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer ; does  not  go  to  church,  nor  to  a Sunday  school ; his  mother  does  not  tell  him 
to  go  to  church.  His  father  is  in  the  West  Indies,  in  a good  place ; he  allows  his  mother  1/. 
a week.  Has  1 brother  and  3 sisters,  all  of  whom,  except  I sister,  are  older  than  witness.  50 
His  brother  earning  3^.  6d.,  and  himself  3s.  a week ; one  of  his  sisters  goes  to  work.  His 
eldest  aster  is  married,  his  second  is  about  20,  and  is  at  home,  and  won’t  work;  she  has  taken 
his  boots  from  him  to  pawn,  and  she  has  stripped  his  little  sister  naked,  and  pawned  her  clothes 

his 

(Signed)  Jobs  + Bright.  55 
mark. 

{Note. — ^’fhis  is  a healthy  looking  lad,  and  well  disposed  ; his  family  have  abuudanc^f 
money  for  comfort,  but  the  mother  is  an  ignorant  woman,  and  a wretched  manager.  The 
little  girl  has  been  seen  with  nothing  but  a shift  on  for  days  together,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  her  clothes  being  pawned.  The  father  is  a carpenter,  and  allows  his  mother  4i.  a 60 
month  paid  weekly.  I called  at  the  house,  which  was  in  a wretched  condition ; the  mother 
was  slovenly  dressed,  and  seemed  not  to  feel  any  shame  for  the  neglected  state  of  the  children. 
Mr.  Abbott’s  family  have  been  very  kind  to  the  cliildren,  and  are  trying  to  improve  their  con- 
dition by  withdrawing  thorn  from  their  miserable  home.) 

May  25tli. — The  Chunk  Nail  Company. 

This  is  a large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  by  machinery. 
employment  seems  to  be  very  healthy;  the  boys  look  generally  healthy*  The 
premises  are  large,  spacious,  and  aixy,  and  are  surrounded  by  a very  large  open 
enclosure. 
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No.  469.— Blr.  George  Hancornc.  BiRMinamw. 

Is  clerk  of  the  compaaiy.  A considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are  em-  Miscbixanbous. 
ployed  ; they  are  all  engaged  and  paid  by  tlie  men  they  assist.  When  they  grow  up.  they  Evidwce 
leare  and  go  into  other  trades,  as  only  a few  are  kept  in  employ  as  adults.  ’ 'collected  hy 

5 The  youngest  hoys  are  occupied  in  sorting  the  nails,  the  elder  as  “ nail-cuttcrs that  is  in  R.D.Qrai'ngeT, 
serving  the  machine  with  iron  rods,  which  are  then  cut  into  proper  lengths.  

The  regular  hours  are  from  7 A.M.,  till  7 p.m.;  these  hours  for  those  under  IS  are  never  ' 

exceeded.  On  Saturday  the^  leave  off  about  3 p.m.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast, 

,1  hour  for  dinner.  No  time  is  allowed  for  tea,  but  the  boys  usually  take  something  to  cat  at 
10  5 o’clock. 

No  accidents  from  the  machinery  have  occurred  to  boys  since  witness  has  been  here,  a 
period  of  27  years. 

The  proprietors,  Joshua  Scholfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Francis  Clark.  Esq.,  do  not  admit  of 
corporal  punishment;  if  it  were  known  that  such  were  inflicted,  the  men  would  be  reprimanded. 

15  (Signed)  Gboroe  H.ancorne. 

No.  470.  No.  4fo. 


Would  it  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  this  business,  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed 
to  work? — No,  but  if  we  were  forbidden  to  employ  children  under  9,  we  should  try  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  such  as  were  employed  in  their  stead. 

20  If  the  labour  of  those  between  9 and  13  years  of  age,  were  to  be  limited  to  8 hours  a-day, 
exclusive  of  males?— No,  a reduction  of  wages,  by  enabling  us  to  employ  more,  would  meet 
this  supposition. 

If  the  labour  of  those  between  13  and  18  were  limited  to  12  hours  a-day,  exclusive  of  meals  ? 
— ^No,  because,  as  already  stated,  we  do  not  reqmre  the  extra  labour  referred  to,  except  on 
25  extraordinary  occasions. 

If  children  and  young  persons  under  18,  were  not  permitted  to  work  night,  that  is  between 
9 P.M.  and  5 a.m.  l—we  never  employ  them  at  night. 

(Signed)  Francis  Clark. 


Britannia  Works,  Birmingham,  May  27,  1841. 
30  No.  471. — Edward  Rowe,  15  years  old. 


Can  read  and  write ; has  been  at  a Sunday  school  8 or  9 years  ; went  when  he  was  little  to 
a day  school  kept  by  a young  woman.  " Africa  is  a town.”  “ A lake  is  a little  brook.” 

Has  1)660  here  6 years  as  a natl-culier.  Comes  at  7 a.m., leaves  at  7 P-M. ; never  stops  later. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner;  gets  something  to  eat  at  5 o’clock. 

35  There  have  been  no  accidents  from  the  machinery  since  he  has  been  here. 

If  the  stock  is  taken,  they  have  usually  a fortnight  at  Christmas ; worked  on  Good  Friday ; 
a fortnight  at  Whitsuntide,  when  stock  is  again  taken. 

Works  for  his  father;  earns  7».  a-week.  TTie  work  is  generally  considered  healthy,  it 
agrees  with  him ; it  does  not  tire  him.  If  the  boys  ill-behave,  they  get  the  strap,  but  this  does 

40  not  oiten  happen. 

(Signed)  Edward  Rowe. 

(Note. — ^This  is  a very  delicate  boy,  and  appears  to  be  threatened  by  consumption ; but  it  is 
constitutional,  not  caused,  by  the  work.  His  brother,  who  has  worked  herb  9 years  and  a-half, 
is  strong  and  healthy.) 

45  No.  472. — JVilUam  Woodhoard,  13  years  old.  No.  472. 

Can  read  an  easy  book;  can’t  write;  the  hours,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those  stated  by  tlic 
last  witness ; works  for  Edward  King ; cams  6f.  a week ; if  he  does  a good  week’s  work,  his 
master  gives  him  1j.  or  1j.  6ci  for  himself;  Uicworkagreea  with  him;  has  good  health.  Has 
never  had  the  strap  from  his  present  master. 

50 

(Signed)  William  + Woodboard. 

mark. 


Paedoe  and  Armstrong,  Gilt  Toy  Manufacturers,  Lent-street. 

No.  473.  May  25. — Mr.  J.  Rardoe.  No.  47j. 

55  Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  In  the  gilt  toy  trade,  many  boys  begin  about  10  years  old, 
principally  to  go  of  errands  and  wait  on  the  men.  In  some  or  the  very  common  branches, 

Doys  are  set  to  work  at  the  busineas  as  young  as  10 ; it  being  the  custom  of  many  masters  in 
these  branches  principally  to  carry  on  rheir  trade  by  boys  and  girls.  lu  the  fine  branches, 
acme  masters  let  the  boys  begin  to  work  at  10,  others  not  till  14,  the  latter  is  the  averse. 

60  The  custom  of  substitutincr  boys  for  journeymen  leads  to  much  distress  among  the  adult 
mechanics;  thinks  in  most  trades,  this  custom  of  employing  children  and  young  persons 
is  on  the  increase.  The  reduction  of  prices  is  so  great  Aat  masters  cannot  compete  with 
foreigners,  unless  they  aidopt  this  plan ; in  his  own  trade  particularly,  the  French  can  undep- 
sell  diem,  and  this  would  happen  to  a much  greater  extent,  if  it  were  not  that  the  English 

65  articles  have  a preference  in  many  instances  on  account  of  their  superior  make  aud  durability. 

It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to 
work. 

A regulation  applying  to  all  trades,  restricting  the  labour  of  children  between  9 and  13  to 
8 hours  a-day,  would  not  interfere. 

[/]  z 
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A limitation  to  12  hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  up  to  18  years,  would  not  he  injurious, 

No  work  is  required,  with  the  exception  that  they  sometinres  go  on  till  half-past  9 
p.  M.  Tiic  usual  hours  in  Birmingham  are  12,  two  houre  being  allowed  out  of  that  time 
for  meals. 

(Signed)  James  Pardoe. 


5 


No.  474.  No.  474.  July  7, 1841. — Mr.  Benjamin  Harris,  manufacturer  of  gilt  jewellerj- 

It  is  usual  in  this  trade  to  take  apprentices,  who  are  bound  from  14  to  21;  they  are 
out-door,  and  live  usually  with  their  friends,  not  in  lodging  houses;  has  only  known  one 
instance  of  a boy  being  bound  younger  than  14.  Many  come  into  the  trade  without  heinv 
hound.  jjj 

The  usual  hours  for  the  apprentices  are  from  7 a.  M..till  7 p.  m.  One  hour  for  breakfast 
1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed.  If  trade  was  brisk  there  would  be 
overtime,  for  which  the  apprentices  would  be  paid ; the  extent  of  this  would  depend  on  the 
demand ; has  worked  himself  when  an  apprentice  from  5 a.  m.  till  10  p.  m. 

If  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work  it  would  not  materially  hurt  the  trade;  15 
if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours  of  actual  labour,  thinks  there  are 
some  branches  of  the  trade  in  which  it  would  cause  inconvenience ; such  a restriction  would 
not  interfere  with  his  own  business;  if  those  between  13  and  18  were  limited  to  l2hours,it 
would  in  cases  of  great  demand  interfere  with  the  master’s  interests. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  Harris.  20 


Mr.  Ratheram,  Silver  Plater,  Great  Charles  Street. 

No.  475.  No.  475.  May  27.— Mr.  Kilner. 

Is  foreman.  In  this  trade  it  is  the  custom  for  those  who  come  into  it  to  be  bound  apprentices, 
usually  at  the  age  of  14  and  for  7 years;  they  are  never  bound  younger.  Some  few  lads  come 
at  1 2 or  13  to  go  of  errands  and  wait  on  the  men ; formerly  it  was  more  general  than  at  present,  2o 
that  a premium  was  paid;  if  no  premium  is  paid  the  apprentice  receives  Ss.  a-week  in  the 
first  year ; the  wages  are  raised  U'.  a- year  till  they  amount  to  9j'.  The  apprentices  are  usually 
bound  to  the  principal. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  7 to  7 P.  M.,  2 and  a half  hours  being  allowed  for  meals; 
occasionally  when  the  trade  is  brisk  there  is  overwork,  till  8 or  9 i».  m.  30 

It  would  not  interfere  with  the  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work ; nor 
if  children  between  9 and  13  were  restricted  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12 
hours,  exclusive  of  meals. 

(Signed)  John  Kilner. 

July  7,  1841 . — Mr.  William  Middlemore,  Saddler,  Holla  way  Head.  35 

Tliis  is  a large  establisliment,  at  •vvUicli  from  150  to  200  mechanics  are  em-- 
ployed.  The  sliop.s  are  large,  light,  and  airy;  ventilation  is  effected  by  the 
windows  opening ; the  premises  are  spacious,  and  in  no  pai't  crowded. 

The  privies  for  the  two  sexes  are  quite  distinct.' 

Tliis  is  a very  well  regulated  and  well  conducted  establishment.  Many  of  the40 
workmen  arc  of  a very  superior  class,  and  it  is  a very  gratifying  thing  that  of  the 
whole  number,  all  excepting  one,  are  able  to  keep  their  own  account  of  tlieir 
work.  There  is  a sick  club  attached  to  the  establishment.  Mr.  Middlemore  adds 
2s.  6tf,  a-week  to  the  club  allowance. 

Mr.  Middlemore  proposes  establishing  a library  for  his  workmen.  45 

No.  476.  No.  476. — Mr.  William  Middlemore,  saddler. 

Employs  about  150  or  200  workpeople  ; of  these  there  are  6 or  7 boys,  and  6 or  8 females 
under  18;  a considerable  part  of  the  women’s  work  b done  out.  The  regular  hours 
arc  from  8 a.  m.  till  7 p-  m.  Those  who  work  bv  the  piece  stay  from  i to  2 hours  longer. 
The  few  boys  who  assist  the  men  are  sent  home'^at  7.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  50 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour  in  the  aflenioon.  * ' ... 

Regulations  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  his 
business;  if  beneficial  arrangements  of  the  same  character  could  be  made  bv  the  Legislature, 
he  would  be  happy  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  might  bo  necessary  to  give  trieni  efii’ct. 

From  observation,  believes  tbatimmoralitybeginsat  a very  early  age  among  many  children  55 
of  the  town ; hut  there  is  a considerable  number  of  highly  respectable  workmen  who  are 
very  careful  of  the  rolipous  and  moral  conduct  of  their  offspring.  Thinks  that  mployere 
by  example,  advice,  and  vigilant  superintendence,  can  greatly  le.ssen  the  evils  of  the  manu- 
facturing system.  His  own  experience,  convinces  him  that  the  men  are  grateful  for 
consideration.  The  manufacturer  is  benefited  by  having  around  him  a steady  well  conducte  6U 
set  of  workpeople  ; attributes  a part  of  the  prosperity  0?  his  business  to  the  intellige''ce  M 
good  conduct  of  his  workpeople.  The  educated  and  instructed  workmen  are  always  the 
mechanics ; thinks  they  produce  better  work,  and  are  more  valuable  to  their  employ^f  “7  ^ 
regularity  of  their  habits. 

(Signed)  William  Middlehobe*  65 
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No.  477. — Daniel  Mason,  32  years  old.  BiRsriNanxM. 

Can  read  and  write  ; is  a joumeyrnan  saddler;  lias  2 boys  who  help  him  to  cut  out  the  Miscellamsous. 
leather,  &c. ; these  are  paid  by  the  principal.  There  are  2 shops,  in  each  of  which  there  Evidence 
are  from  15  to  18  saddlers;  one  boy  is  required  in  each  to  run  of  errands,  &c.  It  would  not  oidlectedby 

Saffect  the  men  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work;  nor  if  those  between  9 and  13  ^•X'.Grcnnger.Esq. 
were  limited  to  8 hours ; nor  if  those  between  13  and  18  were  restricted  to  12  hours  a-day.  No~^7 
The  prohibition  of  ni^ht-work  for  all  under  18  would  not  interfere  with  their  business,  except 
upon  a few  rare  occasions. 

The  workmerr here  are  generally  anxious  to  give  their  children  a good  education;  of  60  to 
1070  men  on  the  premises,  there  is  only  one  who  is  not  able  to  keep  his  own  accounts.  The 
houi-s  of  work  are  as  stated  by  the  last  witness. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Mason. 


July  6, 1841. — Messrs.  Yates,  Spoon  Manufacturers,  Coleshill-street. 
This  is  a very  well  conducted  establishment.  Very  creditable  regulations  have 
15  been  made  to  prevent  intercourse  between  the  males  and  females. 

The  premises  are  whitewashed  once  a year. 

The  privies  are  distinct. 

No.  478. — Mr.  John  Yates. 


Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  They  employ  a considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  under 
‘20 18  years  of  age ; several  of  them  are  as  young  as  7 or  8.  All  the  boys  work  under  the 
journeymen. 

The  hours  are  from  7 A.  M.  till  7 P.  m.  ; 1 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  at  4,  are  allowed.  Occasionally  the  people  stop  as  late  as  8 or  9 at  night ; but  this 
has  not  happened  during  the  last  3 years;  indeed  they  have  not  made  more  than  3 or  4 
‘25  days  a-week  for  a considerable  time. 

As  the  boys  work  under  the  men  they  are  liable  to  the  same  irregularities  ; thus  if  they 
do  not  work  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  which  is  generally  the  case,  whether  their  trade  is 
good  or  bad,  the  boys  are  idle  and  playing  about  the  streets.  They  have  a mill  where 
journeymen  employ  “ spoon  buffers,”  or  polishei*s.  These  boys  and  girls  are  of  a very  low 
30  class,  and  of  very  immoral  habits.  The  occupatioii.is  a very  dirty  one,  and  respectable  young 
people  will  not  undertake  it.  They  have  made  express  regulations  to  keep  the  males  and 
females  quite  separate;  there  are  distinct  entrances  for  them,  and  no  communication  is 
allowed  between  them  during  the  hours  of  work.  There  are  also  distinct  privies.  There  is  a 
great  pilfering  among  the  workpeople;  it  rarely  happens  but  some  spoons  are  missing 
35  eveiy  week. 

(Signed)  John  Yates  and  Sons. 


No.  479.  May  27.— Charles  Shaw,  Esq. 

Is  a magistrate  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers.  Being  brought  into 
contact  with  many  manufacturers  and  others  connected  with  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  is  able 
40  to  speak  with  confidence  of  what  degree  of  limitation  as  to  labour  might  be  judiciously 
adopted. 

Sees  no  objection  to  a regulation  prohibiting  the  labour  of  children  under  the  age  of  9. 

Thinks  it  would  be  injurious  to  limit  the  labour  of  chQdren  between  9 and  13  to  8 hours 
a-day,  inasmuch  as  they  are  principally  occupied  in  assisting  men  or  women  who  work  10 
45hours.  Such  a restriction  would  lead  to  a discontinuance  of  the  labour  of  children  of  that 
age. 

A limitation  to  12  houre,  exclusive  of  meals,  for  those  between  13  and  IS  would  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  be  injurious. 

(Signed)  Charles  Shaw. 


No.  478. 


No.  479. 


50  January  6,  1841. — Messrs.  Williams  and  Beynon’s  Manufactory. 

No.  480. — Mr.  Williams.  No.4si>. 

Is  a general  manufacturer  and  employs  about  300  workpeople,  of  which  number  three- 
fourths  are  females.  Thinks  that  the  employment  of.  young  children  in  manufacturing  labour 
is  in  all  respects  injurious,  especially  as  regards  their  morals.  Knows  as  a fact  tliat  the  great 
55rnajority  of  boys  and  ^rls  are  demoralized  at  the  age  of  12  to  15  years.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  mechanics  employed  at  this  manufactory,  the  woi-st  conducted  are  8 girls,  working  in  one 
shop,  of  the  age  of  11  to  16.  These  girls  began  to  work  at  an  early  age,  about  Sand  10  years 
Does  not  know  what  to  attribute  their  conduct  to,  excepting  that  they  work  together,  are  about 
the  same  age,  and  have  not  any  other  females  with  them.  In  the  same  shop  there  are 
60 several  boys  employed  of  the  age  of  14  upwards;  there  are  also  two  middle-aged  men  of 
respectable  religious  habits.  It  is  witness’s  intention  to  separate  these  girls  and  make  them 
work  by  themselves.  They  have  only  been  at  th»  manufactory  about  ‘2  months,  some  not 
longer  than  2 or  3 weeks,  a new  branch  of  trade  having  been  lately  established  here. 

Witness  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Beynon,  have  made  regulations  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
65  ^he  evils  stated.  As  a general  rule  the  men  and  women  do  not  work  in  the  same  shop.  It 
would  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  the  people  il  this  rule  were  universally 
enforced.  Is  of  opinion  that  boys  and  girls  of  12  to  15  years  working  together  in  the  same 
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No.  480. 


No.  48l. 


shop  is  of  all  the  evils  the  greatest.  Thinks  that  children  of  this  and  more  tender  a®e  mjerht 
be  separated  without  any  interference  with  the  manufacturing  work.  ° “ 

It  is  a regulation  here  not  to  lake  any  adult  without  a character,  and  it  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial if  rules  were  univei-sally  enforced  requiring  employers  to  give  such  ebaracters,  after 
previous  inquiry.  Notwithstanding  all  precautions  that  tho  masters  can  take,  great  evil  would  n 
exist,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  reriiedy  is  a good  religious  and  general  education  ^ 
This  wouldbe.a  great  boon  to  the  manufacturing  interest.  Thinks  as"  the  morals  of  Birming.! 
ham  as  to  the  young  mechanics  are  in  an  awful  state,"  that  some  general  and  effective  measure 
of  improvement  is  imperatively  demanded.  Generally  speaking,  the  schools  pf  the  town  are 
quite  incompetent  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  Much  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  establish- in 
ment  of  infant  schools.  The  system  of  most  of  the  schools  for  the  labouring  poor  is  most 
defective,  and  frequently,  when  religion  is  professed  to  he  taught,  the  children  only  obtain  a 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  not  an  acquaintauce  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

For  self  and  partner, 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Williams.  15 

No.  481.  December  31,  1840.— fllr,  NicHin. 

Is  a wire  manufacturer.  Knows  tlie  trade  of  the  town  well,  having  been  engaged  in  busineffl 
upwards  of  40  years.  The  substitution  of  the  labour  of  children  for  that  of  adults  has  increased 
since  witness  has  been  in  business.  This  Is  principally  <!one  by  small  masters,  who  employ 
2,  3,  or  4 children,  and  work  with  them.  This  system  is  injurious,  as  far  as  the  children  areOQ 
concerned,  among  other  things,  because  each  child  is  taught  only  one  particular  branch  of  a" 
trade,  and  therefore  when  they  grow  up  they  find  a difliculty  in  obtaining  beneficial  employ- 
ment ; in  fact,  at  manhood  they  can  earn  no  more  tlum  at  the  age  of  15  or  16.  The  system 
is  also  injurious,  because  the  children  who  have  been  so  employed,  finding  a difficulty  when 
they  become  men  in  getting  benencinl  work,  begin  themselves  to  engage  children  to  work  under  25 
them,  and  in  this  way  great  competidon  is  created,  which  injures  the  fair  trader,  and  leads  to 
llie  overproduction  of  inferior  goods.  Thinks  that  this  system,  without  doubt,  has  very  much 
tended  to  give  certain  ardclcs  manufactured  in  Birmingham  a bad  name  in  foreign  markets. 
The  manulacturers  who  wish  to  employ  adults,  and  have  the  work  properly  executed,  suffervery 
much  by  children  being  thus  made  to  do  the  work  of  men  ; the  grown  up  workmen  are  also  30 
great  sufferers  from  the  system  described. 


On  Apprentices. 

No.  482.  June  15,  1841. — Theophilus  Richards,  Esq. 

Has  for  several  years  directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  children  of  both  sexes  employed 
in  the  various  trades  in  this  town.  35 

The  great  majority  of  tho  cliilclren  of  the  labouring  classes,  boys  and  girls,  begin  to  work  at 
an  early  age  ; great  numbers  at  7 and  8.  These  children  may  lie  divided  into  3 classes — 

1 . Those  who  reside  with  their  parents. 

2.  Those  whose  parents  ure  absent  from  various  causes,  or  dead. 

3.  'fhose  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns,  without  their  parents.  40 

Tliese  two  last  classes  generally  board  and  lodge  in  wretched  lodging-houses,  often  in  con- 
siderable numbers  together. 

Many  of  these  ehiulren  are  employed  under  journeymen,  and  also  by  small  masters;  more 
are  thus  situated  than  directly  employed  by  manufacturers.  Comparatively  few  are  bound 
apprentice ; either  a verbal  or  written  agreement  is  made.  The  common  custom  is  for  these  45 
children  to  receive  small  wages  for  the  first  year  or  two,  perhaps  1j.  a-week,  and  for  them  to 
be  gradually  rained.  When  trade  is  good,  boys  and  girls  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  miserable  manner  in  which  many  of  them  live  at  the  age  of  15  or  16. 

A cooridcrable  number  of  those  who  live  with  their  parents  are  most  unfavom  ably  placed 
as  regards  their  morals.  Among  the  poorer  class  of  workpeople,  forming  a very  numerous  50 
body,  the  bouses  they  inhabit  usually  contain  only  2 rooms,  a kitchen  and  a bedroom.  In  this 
bedroom  all  the  family  sleep;  occasionally  grown  up  brotliers  and  sisters  occupy  the  same  l»d; 
tho  chamber  utensils  are  used  in  common.  In  a few  of  the  better  conducted  of  these  families 
there  are  curtains  to  the  beds,  or  some  kind  oi* partition  in  the  room. 

In  the  low  lodging-houses  boys  and  girls,  from  the  ages  of  S upwards,  sleep  together  iu  the 55 
same  beds.  In  some  of  these  houses  there  are  beds  on  the  floor  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  in  which  these  children  indiscriminately  sleep,  sometimes  as  many  as  20  in  one  room; 
the  charge  is  about  2d.  a-night.  As  to  their  meals,  these  are  taken  without  any  comfort,  some- 
times at  the  workshops,  sometimes  on  the  steps  of  the  shops,  or  in  any  place  where  they 
eat.  Many  of  the  girls  become  common  prostitutes,  and  others  partially  so,  working  in  the  60 
day-time. 

A considerable  number  of  parents  are  utterly  carols  about  the  moral  or  physical  condition 
of  their  children  ; some  who  arc  themselves  of  dissolute  or  dmnken  habits,  are  yet  anxious  that 
their  children  should  not  be  contaminated  by  their  own  bad  examples,  and  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  any  means  by  which  they  could  be  removed  from  suck  demoralising  scenes.  6a 

A large  number  of  theeniployera  of  children  are  only  careful  about  the  work  they  do,  taking 
no  interest  in  their  morals  or  behaviour.  . , 

It  has  for  some  time  occurred  to  witness  that  the  greater  part  of  these  evils  might  be 

by  the  establishment  of  houses  in  which ihechildreri  might  be  comfortably  boarded a.ndlodgea» 

under  the  inspection  of  visiting  committees  and  resident  superintendents.  The  committee  tn'gn*  /O 
consislof  6 gentlemen,  6 master-manufaciurers,  and6  steetdy  respectable  workmen  with  famiiies. 
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From  calculations  cai*efully  made,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  plan  were  esta- 
blUhed  upon  any  extensivo  scale,  the  earnings  of  the  children  would  nearly  cover  all  the 
expenses.  He  would  propose  that  a library  should  he  attached  to  each  boarding-house,  and 
also  that  education  should  be  given,  principally  by  means  of  mutual  instruction.  Tliere  might 
5 be  occasional  lectures. 

From  infonnatiou  he  has  received,  is  of  opinion  that  many  parents  who  have  obtained  pro- 
fitable employment,  at  a distance  or  in  the  colonies,  would  be  glad  to  place  their  children  under 
such  protection,  or  in  "The  Children’s  Home.”  At  this  time  is  sending  out  a mechanic  to 
Kew  Zealand,  who  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  establishment. 
iQ  All  of  the  manufacturers  to  whom  he  has  mentioned  tlie  subject  have  stated  their  approval 
of  it,  and  have  said  they  should  give  a decided  preference  to  the  children  who  were  placed  in 
such  an  establishment.  In  order  to  render  the  plan  successfi.il,  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  all  idea  of  its  being  a charitable  institution ; it  should  present  to  the  poor  the  cha- 
racter ofiudependenco,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  its  leading  distinction. 

15  Is  firmly  convinced  that  such  establishments  would  tend  to  bring  up  good  and  steady  work- 
people of  both  sexes,  and  would  also  very  much  remove  the  present  evils  of  the  manufacturing 
system.  Is  one  of  those  who  thinks  that  although  much  has  been  done  for  African  slaves,  our 
first  duty  and  our  first  interest  is  at  home ; that  there  arc  plenty  of  people  yet  to  be  civilized 
and  taught  to  know  that  there  is  such  a book  as  the  Bible,  and  such  a thing  as  religion. 

20  ^(Signed)  Theopuilus  Richaeds. 


Extracts  from  Man'.ifacturers'  Opinions  from  Questions  put  to  them  by  Mr.  7'.  Richards. 
No.  1.  Lamp  Manufacturer. — Apprentices  generally  begin  with  4j.  per  week,  and  increase 
Ij.  per  week  per  annum,  and  the  last  year  lOi. 

25  Many  when  nt  home  are  taken  no  care  of. 

Some  few  may  go  to  schools. 

A great  deal  of  evil  and  wnckedness  amongst  them. 

He  will  not  take  in-door  apprentices  ; too  troublesome. 

Would  rejoice  to  have  boys  from  any  regular  establishment  where  they  would  be  looked  to 
30  out  of  w'ork  hours. 

Many  boys  will  not  become  regular  apprentices  ; they  go  from  place  to  place,  preferring 
those  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  tue  irregularity  of  lime. 

One  boy  left  him,  and  preferred  a place  where  he  had  2s.  per  week  less  wages,  because  he 
could  do  as  he  liked  in  respect  to  time, — go  to  races,  &c. 

35  No.  2.  Lamp  Manufacturer. — Docs  not  take  apprentices,  nor  allow  his  men  to  take  them ; 
they  are  too  troublesome,  and  so  many  are  petty  tliicves.  Would  willingly  take  apprentices 
if  ihey  were  taken  care  of  in  an  establishment.  Such  a plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

No.  3.  Brass-ware. — Has  only  one  apprentice;  his  men  have  many.  Very  troublesome 
and  bad;  getting  woi-se  every  year.  If  you  speak  to  them  about  anything  done  wrong,  they 
40  ffill  leave. 

Their  parents  care  nothing  about  them ; only  the  money  they  bring  home.  When  they  get 
6f.  or  7s.  a-woek,  they  keep  it;  parents  cannot  get  it. 

They  do  nothing  on  Sundays  but  lounge  about  the  fields. 

Does  not  think  anybody  cares  about  them  or  their  morals. 

45  No.  4.  Steel  Toy  Manufacturer. — Apprentices  under  good  masters  generally  do  well,  but 
there  are  many  very  bad  masters. 

Apprentices  generally  live  with  their  parents. 

Does  not  take  them.  Boys  from  14  to  15  years,  have  6s.  to  14s.  per  week.  The 
boys  do  or  ought  to  take  the  money  to  their  parents,  and  they  often  have  opportunities  of 
50  gaming  by  over- work. 

Generally  no  control  over  them,  except  in  working  hours.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
control  boys  over  16. 

The  Temperance  Society  has  been  of  tlie  greatest  service  in  this  manufactory.  One  man  in 
1836,  1837,  and  1838,  gained  about  H.  15s.,  1/.  11s.,  1^.  6s.,  &c.  After  he  joined  the 
55 Temperance  Society  his  average  wages  were  3l.  5s.,  nett.  3/.  15s.  with  his  boy,  who  gained  10s. 
No.  5.  Brass-founder. — System  of  apprentices  quite  changed.  No  respectable  manu- 
facturer will  trouble  himself  about  them  ; the  eonsetpicnces  by  aud  by  will  be  very  serious. 

Many  parents  wiE  not  bind  their  children,  because  they  hope  they  will  gain  men’s  wages 
before  the  time  of  their  serving  expires. 

60  When  trade  is  bad,  the  boys  ai-e  turned  off  and  left  to  themselves.  A great  deal  of  thieving 
and  wickedness  among  them.  Tlie  state  of  the  shop-girls  is  horrible.  The  plan  would  bo  of 
the  greatest  service;  but  an  Herculean  task.  It  is  very  seriOua  that  no  regular  and  steady 
aporeaticcs  are  brought  up.  No  saying  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  trade  some  years  hence. 
No.  6. — Apprentices  under  goou  men  generally  turn  out  well,  unless  they  have  uncom- 
Gfifortable  homes.  When  the  parents  are  drunken  and  dissolute,  the  boys  get  with  bad  associates 
and  become  ruined. 

TUiulcs  9 out  of  10  are  totally  neglected. 

Great  many  of  them  do  not  go  to  any  school. 

Tile  religious  education  of  numbers  is  perfectly  neglected.  This  depends  chiefly  on  the 
70parents,  who  are  too  often  dmnkards  and  bad  people. 

Masters  have  notliiog  to  do  with  apprentices  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning. 
Parents  have  not  often  time  to  attend  to  their  children.  Many  might  be  reformed. 

An  evening  occupation  or  amusement  very  much  wanted.  In  this  mamifaotoiy  every  Monday 
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BiKMiNOHAU.  evening  the, young  men  and  women  (20  or  30  of  them)  have  a dance,  under  proper  super-  • 
Miscellajjbous.  intendenco.  Never  any  improprieties.  On  Tuesday  evening  they  have  a glee  party,  in 
7J — Mr. often  joins. 

cSlwted  by  Every  Friday  they  have  a boys'  writing  parly,  from,  half-past  7 to  9 o’clock.  Thinks  ayich 

Esq.  good  might  be  done  by  such  an  establishment.  . 

No.  483.  No.  483.  December  1,  1840. — IVilliam  Henry  Gem,  Esq. 

Has  been  in  office  as  magistrate’s  clerk  since  1811.  No  complaints  of  ill  treatment  on 'the 
part  of  the  parents  of  children  employed  in  manufactories  have  been  made  to  the  magistrates  ' 
during  tho  period  he  lias  held  office.  Has  never  heard  complaints  of  children  being  over-  ’ 
worked  or  unfairly  treated.  Thinks  that  in  general  the  children  employed  in  the  manufac-  tq  •, 
tories  of  Birmingham  are  well  treated,  and  in  as  good  a condition  as  it  is  possible  to  expert 
in  a town  of  this  magnitude. 

No,  484.  No.  484.  December  1,  1840. — Mr.  George  Redfern,  keeper  of  the  prison;  and 

heaclborough  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. ' - . . 

Has  been  employed  in  the  police  30  years,  of  which  period  has  been  prison-keeper  14  15 
years.  Has  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  prostitution  and  crime  in  the 
town.  Prostitution  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  especially  within  the  last  6 months. 
Thinks  that  pi-ostitution  has  increased  since  the  bastardy  law  was  repealed  ; badness  of  trade 
always  lends  to  increase  of  prostituiion.  . It  is  not  confined  to  unmarried  women,  but  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  wives  of  mechanics.  Believes  that  in  all  such  cases  the  women  bad  been  20 
prostitutes  before  marriage.  Prostitution  begins  much  earlier  in  life  than  it  did  formerly; 
indeed  it  is  so  common,  as  to  be  regarded  as  a not  unusual  mode  of  obtaining  money,  like 
other  employments.  Thinks  that  the  alteration  in  the  law,  which  prevents  prostitutes  after 
having  been  confined  in  Bridewell,  being  passed  to  their  respective  parishes,  has  very  much 
increased  their  number  in  Birmingham.  A large  portion  of  prostitutes  come  from  Shropshire  05 
and  'Worceslershiro,  in  the  first  instance,  as  female  servants.  The  promiscuous  mingling  of 
young  girls  and  boys  in  the  manul'actoric-s,  and  the  fact  of  their  leaving  the  work-shops  at  the 
same  hour,  tend  veiy  much  to  the  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution. 


No.  485.  No.  485.  December  2,  1840. — Mr.  Benjamin  Ride,  superintendent  of  the  first 

division  of  Birmingham  police  force.  30 

Has  bcen-in  this  situation  since  the  establishment  of  the  police  in  this  town,  about  12  months. 

Is  attached  to  the  division  which  has  the  worst  population  in  the  town.  The  number  of  known 
juvenile  offenders  is  very  great.  During  tho  last  12  months  the  total  of  known  or  suspected 
offenders  in  this  district  amounts  to  1,223 ; of  this  mimher  those  of  the  age  of  15  years  and 
under  constitute  certainly  one-half.  In  the  12  months  there  have  been  in  all  the  4 divisions  of 35 
police,  summarily  convicted  under  the  age  of  10  yearn,  2 for  attempting  to  steal;  summarily 
convicted  at  the  ago  of  1 0 years,  46 ; committod  for  trial  at  the  ago  of  10  years,  44.  TTie 
offences  of  those  summarily  convicted  at  above  age  for  tile  most  part  are  garden  robbing, 
petty  thefts  at  shop-doors,  &c.  The  offences  of  those  commiitcd  for  trial  at  10  years  of  age, 
are  principally  simple  larceny,  and  stealing  from  the  person,  and  for  breaking  into  shops,  &c.  40 
Most  of  the  boys  who  are  offenders  have  worked  at  the  steel  toy  and  pearl  button  makers, 
and  spoon  finishers  {spoon  biiffers).  The  girls  suspected  are,  for  the  most  part,  florentine 
button,  screw,  and  pen  makcre.  Thinks  that  the  peculiar  causes  leading  to  crime  in  these 
ti-ades  are : — 

1.  The  actual  number  employed  being  large.  45 

2.  The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  work,  and  the  length  of  time  th'ese  mechanics  are  idle. 

3.  The  low  rate  of  wages. 

4.  The  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  moral  and  intellectual  j the  total  absence  of  educa- 
tion of  every  sort.”  Very  few  can  read,  and  scarcely  any  that  can  write. 

Many  of  this  class,  under  15  years,  will  steal  even  from  their  parents,  in  order  to  go  to*tbe50 
theatre,  and  other  places  of  amusement.  On  Monday  last,  November  30,  went  to  the  gallery 
of  the  theatre,  the  admission  to  which  is  sixpence,  and  ascertained  from  the  cheque-taker  th^ 
there  were  nearly  1,200  persons  in  the  gallery  ; of  this  number  there  were  probably  600  girls 
and  boys  under  16  years  of  ago,  and  200  more  from  16  to  20  years.  The  greater  proportion 
are  boys.  In  the  first  division  juvenile  prostitution  greatly  prevails  ; the  age  varying  from  14  55 
to  IS.  None  under  14,  except  in  one  instance,  of  a child  under  9 years.  These  females  have 
principally  worked  in  the  factories  of  the  town ; most  of  them  are  notorious  thieves.  The  men 
who  frequent  the  brothels  are  of  the  age  from  14  to  20.  In  a district  which  witness  could 
walk  round  in  15  minutes  there  are  118  brothels,  and  42  other  houses  of  ill  fame  resorted  to 
by  prostitutes-  The  average  number  of  prostitutes  residing  in  each  of  the  1 18  brothels  is  3, 60 
or  in  tile  whole  354  Has  not  noticed  any  increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  during  the 
last  12  months,  nor  in  the  number  of  the  houses  of  ill  fame.  Believes  that  many  of  the  pros- 
titutes have  been  d riven  to  this  kind  of  life  by  distress  caused  by  the  want  of  employment. 

No.4S6.  No.  486.  December  2. — John  C/piow,  police  constable. 

Has  been  spenally  employed  in  obtaining  information  respecting  the  juvenOe  prostitutes  65 
and  thieves.  Knows  that  the  fact  of  boys  and  girls  working  together  at  the  same  ftctoriM 
leads  to  much  of  the  prostitution,  that  is  the  beginning,  “the  very'  first  step”  towards  hot 
prostitution  and  stealing.  Tlie  fact  of  the  mechauic,s,  male  and  female,  leaving  the  inanulac* 

* ones  it  the  same  hour,  facilitates  the  making  of  assignations ; but  believes  that,  independent  y 
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• of*  this,  roeetings  would  be  made  nearly  or  entirely  as  at  present.  Assignations  are 

mide  at  the  time,  usually  between  4 and  5 p-m.,  allowed  Cor  tea;  has  himself  seen  this  Mlscelianeous. 

wheii;Working  in  a manufactory.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  mechanics  of  the  two  sexes  — 

separate  whilst  in  tlie  place  of  work,  much  beneht  would  arise.  Girls  who  are  seduced  in  this  c^Ieoted^b 
5way  frequently  become  prostitutes.  They  rarely  marry  the  party  who  is  the  seducer.  If  a S.D.Grai'ngerfEsq. 
. . child  is  born,  the  mother  in  general  returns  to  her  former  employment  in  the  manufactory,  

• and  the  child  is  usually  supported  by  the  mother  and  her  friends,  occasionally  by  the  father.  N’o.  48C. 
Thinks  that  proslitution  has  increased  among  factory  girls  from  15  to  18,  during  the  last  two 

years,  partly  and  principally  caused  by  " shortness  of  trade.”  Many  prostitutes  in  the  town 
io  come  from  the  country,  either  already  of  abandoned  character,  or  as  servants,  &c. 

Having  been  on  duty  at  the  galleiy  of  the  theatre,  has  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
class  of  persons  who  frequent  that  place.  On  Monday  evening  the  majority  of  the  audience 

• in  the  gallery  are  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  12,  14,  16,  and  1 8.  Thinks  that  the  facility  of 
thus  meeting  is  a frequent  cause  of  prostitution,  and  tencU  very  much  to  tho  increase  of  that 

lorice.  It  is  a very  frequent  case  for  an  apprentice,  a very  numerous  class  of  mechanics  in  this. 
toVn,_ to  obtain  leave  to  quit  his  work  at  half-past '5  on  Monday  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
keep  a place  for  a female  companion,  who  comes  when  she  leaves  her  work  at  7 j or  this 
arrangement,  as  to  tlie  female,  may  be  merely  to  spare  her-the  crush  at  the  entrance  to  the 
theatre.  Believes  that  in  general  the  girls  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  this  town  are  not 
20  rirtabus. 


No.  487.  July  6,  1841.— Mr.  miliarn  Hall 

Is  inspector  of  police.  His  duty  leads  him  frequently  to  visit  the  low  lodging-houses,  and 
also  the  brothels  of  the  town.  In  both  of  these  places  there  are  many  juvenfle  prostitutes, 
some  of  whom  are  entirely  girls  of  the  town,  and  some  are  engaged  in  the  day  in  uie  various 
25  manufactories.  Several  of  these  girls  are  of  the  ages  of  13,  14,  and  15 ; has  seen  several  of 
these  ages  with  the  venereal  complaint.  Many  of  them  fall  into  this  condition  in  consequence 
of  the  vicious  habits  of  the  parents.  Sometimes  from  the  drunkenness  of  the  father;  some- 
times from  the  second  marriage  of  the  raotbev,  leading  to  disputes  and  strife.  Boys  of  the 
age  of  12  and  13  go  with  the  girls,  particularly  with  those  who  work  with  them  in  the  same 

In  the  low  lodging-houses  many'^  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  to  sleep  ; the  usual  charge  is 
3rf.  a night  each.  They  change  about,  sometimes  they  sleep  at  one  place,  and  sometimes  at 
another ; it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  sleep  in  bams,  and  outhouses,  or  at  brickhill  fires ; and 
in  the  summer  under  hayricks,  &c.  Some  years  ago  a farmer  living  about  a mile  and  a half 
35  from  the  town  made  a complaint  of  the  annoyance  to  which  he  was  subjected;  witness  went 
and  found  in  a hovel  about  8 couples  of  " littlo  lads  and  wenches,”  tlie  eldest  of  whom  did 
not  exceed  16. 

(Signed)  Willcam  Hall,  Inspector. 

No.  488.  July  6. — Visited  several  low  lodging-houses  and  brothels  with  Super- 
•Wintendent  Stephens  and  Inspector  Hall. 

These  houses  are  inhabited  by  the  most  destitute  and  profligate  part  of  the 
populatiou.  All  of  them  were  crowded  with  beds.  la  one  bouse  with  7 rooms, 
some  of  which  were  very  small,  t-here  were  24  beds;  a room  with  a very  small 
half  casement  window  contained  7 beds,  between  whicli  there  was  scarcely  space 
45 to  step.  Some  beds  were  placed  on  the  lauding-place ; some  iu  small  dark  closets. 
Most  of  these  beds  were,  when  full,  occupied  by  3 people ; sometimes  by  a man 
and  his  wife  at  the  head,  lincl  2 childi-en  at  the  foot.  In  the  same  room  we  saw  in 
one  bed  2 men  sleeping  together,  in  another  2 young  women,  in  a third  a man 
and  woman  together,  and  in  a fourth  2 or  3 children.  In  one  bed  was  a woman 
30  with  an  infant  by  her  side,  wasted  almost  to  a skeleton,  and  evidently  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave ; upon  questioning  the  mother  she  stated  the  child  had  had  Godfrey’s 
cordial  administered  since  it  was  a month  old.  Some  of  the  lads  and  young  men 
were  recognised  by  the  officers  ns  thieves  ; and  most  of  the  women  ^vere  pros- 
^titutes. 

We  met  one  man  seeking  a lodging,  at  about  1 in  the  morning.  He  stated 
his  wife  had  died  a short  time  before  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  his  daughter,  8 
years  old,  had  been  stolen  avi’ay  by  some  people  to  make  her  a “ cadgei*,”  or 
beggar  ; this  was  confirmed  by  the  officers,  the  man  having  applied  at  the  police 
office  in  order  to  recover  his  child,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

^ The  heat,  iu  these  houses,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  was  intense,  and  in 
several  of  the  rooms  the  smell  was  most  offensive.  It  wouId.be  difficult  to  picture 
any  scene  more  painful  to  behold  or  more  debasing  to  our  common  nature. 

We  saw  no  boys  or  girls  in  any  of  the  houses,  about  18  which  we  visited. 


No.  489. — For  the  following  return  I am  indebted  to  F.  Burgess,  Esq.,  com- 
65missioner  of  the  police  force,  Birmingham. 

Number  of  brothels  where  prostitutes  are  kept  . - • 200 

Average  number  kept  in  each ^ 

Number  of  houses  of  ill  fame  where  prostitutes  resort  . HO 
Number  of  houses  where  prestitutes  lodge  ....  187 


No.  407. 


No.  48S. 


No.  489. 
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Misceluheous. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.Z?.Gfomj’er,Esq. 

No.  490. 


No.  490.  December  30,  1840. — John  Edwards. 

Is  a visiter  of  tbe  poor,  appointed  by  the  guardians  and  overseers.  Has  held  this  office 
nearly  20  years,  and  has  great  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  manufucturing  poor.  It  ig  a 
common  occurrence  for  the  mechanics  to  marry  early,  the  women  as  early  os  18,  19,  and 
and  t.lie  men  about  the  same  age.  Has  known  rrequent  instances  of  marriages  at  earlier  aoes- 
sometimes  of  lads  before  they  wore  out  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  usual  age  for  biuSing  ^ 
apprentices  is  14,  sometimes  a year  or  so  younger.  The  general  result  of  these  early  mar- 
riages is  to  bring  the  parties  to  wrelchedness  and  pauperism;  the  parish  is  often  in  conse- 
quence  burihcned.  The  husbands;  when  there  are  children  bom  almost  before  their  fathers 
are  men,  often  desert  their  families.  In  most  of  these  early  marriages  the  wives  are  shop  in 
girls,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  domestic  management,  and  the  family  is  in  consequence 
neglected  and  miserable.  This  ignorance,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  drives  the  husband 
to  the  ale  house,  as  there  is  no  comfort  at  home.  Thinks  that  the  fact  of  girls  going  to  work 
at  a tender  age  in  the  shop  is  the  common  cause  why  they  are  unfitted  to  make  good  wives 
and  mothers.  If  girls,  whilst  at  school,  were  taught  tho  art  of  cutting  out,  making,  and  t* 
repairing  linen  garments,  and  as  far  as  practicable  domestic  management,  great  benefit'\vouid 
result. 

(Signed)  Joun  Edwards. 


Drainage  of  the  Town. 

No.  491.  May  27. — Mr.  J.  Pigott  Smith,  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of*20 
the  Birmingham  Street  Acts. 

Has  held  this  office  4 years.  The  district  under  his  official  superintendence  includes  the 
whole  town  of  Birmingham,  except  that  small  portion  which  is  within  the  parish  of  Aston; 
but  having  measured  and  surveyed  this  part,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
drainage.  25 

The  length  of  streets  under  tho  Commissioners  is  about  97  miles.  - The  whole  of  the  town 
is  well  adapted  to  drainage,  both  as  to  the  configuration  of  tho  surface  and  the  character  of 
the  substratum,  which  almost  entirely  consists  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  centre  of  it  is  124 
feet  higher  than  the  spot,  one  mile  distant,  where  all  the  drains  laid  in  that  part  of  the  town 
north  ofSt,  Philip’s  church,  Steel-house-lane,  and  Broad-street  terminate.  This  district  consist- 30 
ing  of  the  better  and  newer  part  of  the  town  comprises  more  than  half  the  whole  area  and  popu- 
lation. Tho  sewers  of  this  portion  empty  themselves  into  Aston-brook.  The  remainder  oF 
the  town,  south  of  tho  above  line,  is  draiuedinto  the  river  Kca,  and  has  a more  rapid  fall  than 
the  preceding,  equalling  more  than  1 inch  in  a yard.  A serious  impediment  at  present, 
liowever,  exists  in  this  south  district,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  many  years  since  of  ihe  35 
flood-gates  on  ihe  Rea,  by  which  the  current  has  been  directed  to  form  a reservoir  called  the 
Mill  rool,  and  the  free  now  of  tlte  stream  consequently  iiupeded.  As  the  main  culvert,  in 
which  the  drainage  of  tliis  district  terminates,  empties  itself  into  the  Rea  below  these  flood- 
gates, the  weed  and  filth  brought  down  is  deposited  in  large  quantity,  Euid  gives  off  most 
noxious  exhalations.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  restore  the  original  course  of  the  river,  by  40 
which  improvement  this  lodgement  or  deposit  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

Tlie  town  being  much  undulated  assists  the  general  fall  in  promoting  the  surface  drainage, 
and  consequently  there  Ls  little  or  no  stagnant  water,  with  the  few  exceptions  of  some  courts, 
where  there  are  no  culverts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Tho  Commissioners  are  engaged 
in  removing  these  deficiencies,  by  making  new  culverts  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  2 tmles45 
a-year. 

The  ventilation  and  health  of  tho  town  are  greatly  prontoted  by  the  lowness  of  the  housM 
the  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  size  of  the  courts.  By  the  Commissioners’  Act,  parlies 
laying  out  new  streets  are  compelled  to  make  them  not  le.ss  than  14  yards  wide,  which  is  the 
width  of  the  greater  number  of  the  [streets.  Of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  which  usually  50 
exceed  this  measurement,  there  is  a distance  of  3 miles  upwards  of  30  yards  wide. 

The  courts  on  the  whole  are  tolerably  spacious,  especially  those  newly  built.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  a branch  drain  is  in  many  instances  carried  from  the  culvert  in  die  street  up 
to  the  pump  in  the  court;  in  other  instances,  the  water  is  conveyed  over  the  surface  in  an  open 
drain  into  the  street,  and  thence  under  the  footpath  into  the  culvert.  In  those  few  and  new  55 
navts  of  the  town  where  culverts  have  not  yet  been  made,  each  court,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
lias  a gutter  leading  into  the  surface  gutter  of  the  street.  Believes  there  are  very  few  courts 
in  which  the  water  lies  stagnant.  In  each  court  there  is  usually  a pump  : in  some  instances 
1 pump  serves  for  2 courts.  In  many  instances,  water  is  supplied  by  pipes  from  the  Water- 
Works  Company.  There  is  a wash-house  in  each  court  for  common  use.  r i,  ^ 

As  regards  the  privies,  there  are  generally  2 or  3 in  each  court,  for  the  use  of  both  « tM 
houses  ill  it,  and  those  which  front  the  street.  These  are  often  in  a filthy  state,  and  imme- 
diately join  each  other.  When  the  privies  are  emptied,  the  soil  is  wheeled  into  the  street,  and 
immeiliately  carted  away;  hut  as  the  nightmen  are  sometimes  negligent,  some  remsios are 
occasionally  left,  and  constitute  a serious  nuisance.  Witness  has  reported  this  circumstance  6o 
to  the  Commissioners ; and  orders  have  been  issued  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  imisMfC- 

Many  of  the  lower  class  of  houses  are  built  hack  to  back.  Most  of  the  families,  including 
the  poorer  classes,  have  each  a separate  dwelling ; and  none  to  his  knowledge,  live  in  cellai^- 

(Signed) 


(2V(rfe. — Mv  best  thanks  are  due  to  this  gentleman  for  the  great  reat 
affording  me  the  above  information,  and  for  bringing  his  very  admirable  ph 
of  the  town  for  my  inspecUon.) 


J.'’piG0TT  Sjutb. 
readiness  he  erinced  m 7O 
ans  of  the  sewerage 
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MzmcAL  Evidence. 

No.  492.  December  31,  1840.-— E.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Has  examined  the  recruits  of  the  marines  for  30  years  \ during  10  years  he  examined  all 
the  recruits  enlisted  in  Birmingham.  Has  great  experience  of  the  physical  slate  of  the  men 
5 who  have  been  employed  in  inanufactories  and  agriculture.  Those  or  the  lat1  er  class  arc  much 
stronger  and  more  hale  in  most  respects  than  those  of  former.  They  are  generally  taller. 

The  mechanics  are  shorter,  more  puny,  and  altogether  inferior  in  their  physical  powers. 

Many  of  the  men  presented  for  examination,  are  distorted  in  the  spine  and  chest,  which 
witness  attributes  to  the  confined  position  in  which  they  work.  Knows  that  many  mechanics 
10  are  rejected  because  they  are  below  the  standard  of  height,  which  in  the  marines  is  5 ft.  in. 

In  this  corps  the  standard  is  or  was  one  inch  higher  than  tliat  of  the  line,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  few  men  are  obtained  in  Birmingham. 

Many  years  ago,  witness,  who  is  attached  to  the  town  infirmary,  and  attends  a part  of  the 
parochial  poor,  was  deputed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  children,  who  were  at  that  time 
15  sent  out  to  work  at  different  mills  in  the  neighbouring  placesj  found  that  they  were  so  much 
injured  and  often  deformed,  that  this  system  was  abandoned. 

No.  493.  May  25. — Lieutenant  Herbert.  No.  cos. 

Has  beeen  10  months  recruiting  officer  of  this  district,  comprising  Birmingham,  Wolrer- 
hampton,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Walsall,  and  Brom^rove.  Very  few  men  are  obtained 
20  from  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  district,  almost  all  from  tlie  above  towns.  Within  10 
months,  613  have  been  enlisted,  of  which  number  only  238  were  approved  of  for  sendee.  Of 
tlie  men  who  have  been  employed  in  manufacturing  labour,  many  more  proportionally  are 
rejected  for  diseases  caused  oy  their  occupation  than  among  those  from  the  country.  In  this 
town,  men  are  very  frequently  rejected  for  “want  of  stamina;”  in  Wolverhampton  from 
25  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  retina, 'and  varicocele : in  Kidderminster  and  Bromsgrovc,  from  want 
of  height,  the  standard  being  5 ft.  5 in.  for  the  regiments  in  India,  and  5 ft.  6 in.  for  others. 

Has  found  tliat  iu  all  the  above  towns  the  men  very  often  have  narrow  and  contracted  chests 
when  compared  with  those  who  are  agricultural  labourers. 

(Signw)  Dknkis  Herburt,  Lieut,  77th  Reg.,  S.  0. 

30  No.  494. — Statement  handed  in  by  Lieutenant  Herbert,  No.  494. 

Of  Sixty  Rejections  by  Mililary  SuTgeon  at  BirrtnnghaTn-— 


Biruinghav. 

Health. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
iJ.D.Grarn^er.Esq. 

No.  492. 


35 


45 


5 

19 

3 

- 6 

1 

9 

4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 


were  cases  of  varicose  veins. 

,,  want  of  stamina. 

„ marks  of  cupping. 

„ imperfect  sight. 

„ loss  of  teeth. 

„ cmalformation  of  chest. 
„ varicocele. 

„ hernia. 

„ bad  teeth. 

„ cicatrix. 

,,  deformed  spine. 

„ bubo. 

„ tendency  to  rupture. 

,,  wasting  of  limb. 


60 


Of  Eighty  Rejections  hy  Medical  Rraciitioner  at  Wdvei-hampton— 
14  were  cases  of  varicocele. 


10 

10 

9 

3 

6 

1 
6 
5 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


enlargement  of  abdominal  ring, 
palpitation  of  the  heart, 
venereal, 
piles. 

marks  of  cupping  or  leeches, 
want  of  stamina, 
malformation  of  chest, 
marks  of  ulcers, 
rupture, 
scalds. 

diseased  teeth, 
deformed  knee-cap. 
dimness  of  sight, 
scrofula, 
fistula. 

varicose  veins, 
curvature  of  spine. 


Birmingham,  25iA  May,  1841. 

in 


(Signed)  Dennis  Herbert,  Lieut.  77th  Regiment 

2A 
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No.  495.  May  27. — Serjeant  Buchan. 


Has  been  recruiting  in  this  town  3 years.  They  enlist  men  between  18  and  25.  There  U 


They  are  generally  shorter  than  in  any  town  he  has  known.  Many  of  them  are  rejected  for  ' 
narrow  chest,  and  for  want  of  stamina ; also  for  varicocele.  The  countrymen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring diatricta,  are  generally  taller  and  stouter.  ^ 

(Sigired)  H.  Buchan,  Serjeant  82d  R^ment. 


No.  496.  May  27,  1841. — J.  Hvdgso^i,  Esq. 


Has  been  surgeon  to  the  general  hospital  19  years.  Having  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
Report  on  the  state  of  the  public  health  of  this  town,  in  connexion  with  an  htquiry  instituted 


by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  having  taken  great  pains  to  verify  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  above  document,  is  enabled  to  confirm  its  general  accuracy ; and  is  convinced  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  that  it  contains  an  exact  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  Bir- 15 
mingliam,  as  to  the  particulars  contained  in  that  Report. 

[Witness  handed  in  the  above  Report.] 

(Signed)  Joseph  Hodosok. 


No.  497. — Extracts  from  “Report  on  the  State  of  the  Public  Health  in  the 
bornugii  of  Birnungbam,  by  a Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.”  *20 

7'he  courts  in  Birmingham  are  extremely  numerous;  they  exist  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  a very  large  portion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inliabitants  reside  in  them.*  This  is  par- 
licul'iirly  the  case  in  the  old,  but  in  the  new  parts  of  the  town  an  immense  number  of  streets 
have  been  fonned,  which  are  occupied  by  the  lower  classes.  The  old  courts  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow,  Blthy,  ill-ventilated,  and  badly  drained  ; but  this  remark  docs  not  apply  to  the  25 
new  courts  generally.  The  courts  vary  in  the  number  of  houses  which  they  contain,  from  4 
to  20,  and  most  of  these  houses  are  3 stories  high,  and  built,  as  it  is  termed,  back  to  back, 
that  is,  the  backs  of  these  houses  adjoin  those  in  other  courts  or  buildings.  There  is  a wash- 
house, an  ash-pit,  and  a privy  at  the  end,  or  on  oue  side  of  the  court,  and  not  unfrequemly 
one  or  more  pigsties  and  heaps  of  manure.  Generally  speaking  the  privies  in  the  old  courts  30 
are  in  a most  filthy  condition.  Many  which  we  have  inspected  were  in  a state  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  used ; they  wore  without  doors  and  over- 
flowuig  with  filth.  We  have  also  seen  the  privies  of  many  of  tlie  manufaciories  in  an  equally 
disgusting  condition,  and  have  observed  that  those  for  the  men  and  the  women,  both  in  the 
courts  and  manufactory  yards,  were  generally  siluatod  close  to  each  other,  and  ofteu  so  placed  35 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  them  without  being  observed  by  and  exposed  to  the  remarks  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  workshops.  There  appears  iu  general  to  be  no  drainage  fisr  the 
privies  by  which  their  more  fluid  couteiUs  might  pass  away. 

Tlic  courts  contain  very  few  of  tlmt  description  of  dwelling  which  is  called  a double  house; 
most  of  them  contain  only  single  houses.  'Hie  rent  varies  from  2x.  to  4.r.  a week,  but  the  40 
majority  of  the  houses  in  courts  produce  from  2.v.  Cd,  to  3,v.  6rf.  per  week. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  in  Birmingham  to  build  the  houses  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  back  to  back,  in  the  maimer  which  we  have  described  as  prevailing  generally  in 
the  courts.  We  are  aware  that  this  construction  docs  not  admit  of  that  thorough  ventilationof 
the  houses  which  would  exist  if  there  were  an  outlet  behind;  but  if  the  rooms  are  gulficiently4& 
large  and  lofty,  if  they  have  cliimnies  in  them,  and  if  the  windows  and  doors  are  of  good  sise, 
and  the  former  capable  of  being  freely  opened,  which  is  generally  the  case,  especially  in  the 
modem  buildings,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  evils  that  can  arise  from  this  eoostructiou. 

Our  inquiries  have  not  enabled  us  to  discover  u single  example  of  a cellar  being  used  6*  ^ 
dwelling  in  Birmiugbam.  ^ 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  prostitution  is  very  common  amongst  the  females  employed 
in  the  manufactories  in  this  town.  We  consider  this  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  education  and  domestic  care;  the  habit  of  constantly  passing  through  the  streets  to 
their  employmeuts;  and,  above  all,  to  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  the  sexes  in  the  workshops. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  from  our  own  observation  and  the  inquiries  which  we  have  mad^  Ov 
that  the  diseases  incident  to  this  condition  are  more  common  in  Birmingham  than  in  other 
large  towns. 

As  we  find  in  Mr.  Burgess’s  Return,  81  houses  in  the  borough  noted  as  used  for  the  recep- 
tion of  stolen  goods ; 228  houses  described  as  the  resorts  of  thieves,  and  12  as  the  average 
number  of  thieves  daily  resorting  to  each  house;  we  think  we  have  pointed  out  sources  of oU 
disease,  of  misery  and  demoralization  which  demand  the  interference  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  amelioration  of  the  condifion  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

To  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  frequency  and  mortality  of  the  most  pre- 
vailing classes  of  diseases  in  Birmingham,  we  have  been  anxious  to  refer  only  to  documents 
upon  tne  accuracy  of  which  we  could  with  entire  confidence  rely.  Mr.  Baynham’s  Report  bD 
contains  the  result  of  his  private,  parochial,  and  dispensary  practice  for  5 years,  commencing 
with  1831 ; Mr.  Ryland’s  Report  contains  the  result  of  his  parochial  practice  for  5 years, 


* Five  years  ago  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  2,030  courts,  containing  12,254  houses:  ' 

ing  an  avvrage  of  four  inmates  to  each  house,  it  would  appear  that  49,016  persons  reside  in  a 

parish  of  Birmingham  alune,  independent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  courts  which  exist  in  tnw/u 
populous  portion  of  the  parish  of  Ashton  which  forms  part  of  the  borough.  ’ 
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commencing  with  1 835 ; the  Report  of  Mr.  Parsons  contains  the  result  of  his  practice,  also  for  5 
years,  commencing  with  1632.  The  total  number  of  cases  included  in  these  reports  is  45, 951;  the 
number  of  deaths  which  occurred  is  2,092,  the  deaths  bei^  in  the  proportion  of  4^^  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  certain  forms  of  disease  which  occurred  in  this  number 
5 of  cases,  the  proportion  of  each  to  the  whole  number  of  cases,  the  number  of  deaths  from  each 
mentioned  form  of  disease,  and  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  whole  number  of  deatlis. 


10 


IruptiTi  nwcri  * . . . 2.522,  ,, 

r^lmonvy  (liseaws  f . . G,643  ,, 

iCuetofPhthini  . . . 578  ,, 

Cuc9  of  disordered  stomicbl  , 

sndbowelit  . . . >» 


1 Id  14} 
tin  18} 
lin7 
1 ID  79} 
liD  7} 


Deaths  163,  or  about  1 ia  12}  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 
Deaths  28S  , , Ho  7}  , , 

Deaths  308  ,,  I in  6} 

Deaths  370  ,,  1 in  5}  ,, 

DeaUiS  47  , , I in  44}  , , 


BiauNOBUf. 

Hes-Ltb. 

Evideuce 
collected  by 
RJD.  Grainier,  £s  q. 

No.  497.  . 


This  table  shows  that  the  numbers  affected  with  pulmonary  diseases  are  much  greater  than 
13  those  affected  with  any  of  the  other  classes  of  disease;  the  whole  number,  7,220,  bein»  rather 
le®  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  patients ; whilst  the  deaths  from  this  class  of'^sease, 
678,  form  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 

The  class  of  iliseases  next  in  frequency  is  that  comprising  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal;  but,  though  the  number  is  great,  tlie  mortality  is  very  triSiug. 

20  The  ferer  cases  form  about  7 per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  case.s ; and  the  deaths  IVom  fever 
are  8 per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 

The  truly  conta^ous  eruptive  fevers  amount  to  5 per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  cases, 
and  the  mortality  from  these  fevers  is  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality.  The 
^ deaths  from  sraall-pox  were  100,  scarlet  fever  102,  and  measles  84.  The  victims  of  small- 
25  pox  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  children  under  10  years  of  age.  Of  106  deaths  from 
small-pox  in  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Pareons  and  Ryland,  103  were  under  10  years  of  age. 

We  are  indebt^  also  to  Mr.  Baynham  for  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  number  of  cases 
of  each  of  the  4 classes  of  diseases,  viz.  pulmonaiy  affections,  fevers,  eruptive  fevers,  and  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  which  occurred  in  each  of  the  five  years  to  which  his  registers 
30  relate ; also  the  relative  number  of  these  cases  in  each  of  these  years,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
hom  these  diseases  in  each  year. 


1931. 

1832. 

1833. ■ 

1834. 

1835. 

Deaths. 

Daaths. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

Catarrhal  cough  . 

317 

271 

187 

166 

243 

The  same  in  Children 

72 

71 

74 

1 

69 

2 

35 

Bronchitis 

45 

5 

42 

4 

45 

7 

32 

5 

50 

9 

Chronic  Bronchitis  . 

S6 

4 

126 

11 

105 

7 

109 

11 

95 

9 

Pneumony  . . . 

28 

IS 

-29 

11 

35 

15 

25 

8 

23 

7 

Pleura  inflamed  . . 

10 

1 

11 

2 

21 

2 

14 

21 

2 

Hsmoptvsis  . . . 

20 

1 

20 

1 

15 

16 

6 

Consutrtpiion . 

5S 

18 

69 

29 

64 

23 

66 

37 

75 

42 

Total  . 

546 

42 

C39 

58 

546 

So 

497 

63 

548 

70 

Febris  conUnua  . 

121 

2 

111 

4 

59 

79 

79 

Febris  infantum  . . 

113 

1 

83 

1 

65 

4 

54 

57 

1 

Ephemera  . , 

56 

34 

30 

68 

62 

Typhus  .... 

56 

9 

29 

10 

19 

6 

45 

8 

37 

6 

Total  . . . 

346 

12 

257 

15 

173 

10 

246 

8 

235 

8 

Small-pox  . . . 

1.53 

8 

26 

8 

65 

13 

48 

6 

31 

8 

Chicken-pock. 

S 

24 

18 

19 

18 

Measles  .... 

59 

6 

102 

9 

41 

71 

2 

1 

Scarlet  Fever. 

59 

U 

73 

7 

46 

3 

42 

4 

78 

10 

Total  . . . 

279 

25 

225 

24 

170 

16 

180 

12 

123 

IS 

Diarrhosa  . . , 

187 

218 

135 

2 

197 

2 

122 

2 

Diarrhoea  infantum  . 

69 

3 

71 

1 

43 

74 

4 

47 

1 

Bilious  Cholera  . 

43 

2 

35 

1 

22 

20 

9 

Dyspepsy .... 

205 

1 

241 

1 

232 

1 

202 

... 

188 

Uyspepsy  in  Children 

31 

27 

1 

39 

27 

33 

1 

Pains  in  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

46 

67 

66 

48 

56 

Total  . 

586 

6 

j 659 

1 

4 

642 

S 

568 

6 

455 

4 

* Variola,  varicella,  rubeola,  and  gcarlatina. 

+ Catarrhus,  bronchitis,  (acute  and  chronic),  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  haemoptysis- 
I Diarrhoea,  cholera  biliosa,  dyspepsia,  and  gastrodynia. 
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BiRUixoiiAu.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  preceding  statements  without  remarhing  the  small 
HeALtH.  number  of  cases  of  fever  which  they  contain,  and  the  comparative  mildness  of*his  form  of 
disease  as  evinced  by  the  number  of  deaths  which  it  causes.  Accojdiug  to  these  reports  pul- 
o^lMte^bv  moiiaty  (Useases  arc  not  only  more  than  twice  as  numerous,  but  nearly  twice  as  fatal  as  ferers 
2?.2).Grotntfer;Es<i.  Binniagbam.  Contagious  fever,  extending  from  hous^  to  house,  and  ravaging  wholecourts  5 

’ and  streets,  and  abiding  almost  constantly  in  certain  localities,  as  it  is  described  to  do  in  some 

No.  497.  other  large  towns,  is  a condition  so  rare  tnat  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  borough. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  state  our  opinion  ns  to  the  causes  which  render 
fever  comparatively  so  rare  and  so  mild  in  Birmingham.  On  this  subject  we  feel  unable  to  do  10 
more  than  to  point  to  a few  circumstances  in  which  Birmingham,  perhaps,  differs  from  most  of 
those  large  towns  in  which  fever  constantly  prevails,  and  in  w.hich  its  ravages  are  so  formidable. 
These  are — the  elevated  situation  of  the  town — its  excellent  natural  drainage,  and  its  abundant 
supply  of  water — the  entire  absence  of  cellars  used  as  dwellings — tlie  circumstance  of  almos* 
every  family  having  a separate  house — and,  lastly,  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  15 
working  classes,  which  may  be  regarded  generally  as  adequate  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  comparative  exemption  of  Biroiingham  from  the  incursions  of  contagious  disease  was 
rfemarkably  evinced  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  this  country.  In  no  town 
in  the  kingdom,  in  proportionj  to  the  amount  of  its  population,  were  the  ravages  of  cholera 
more  terrible  than  at  Bilsfon,  which  is  situated  only  10  miles  from  Birmingham.  Although  20 
the  intercouse  between  the  two  places  was  uninterrupted,  only  24  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in 
Birmingham  during  the  year  ; and  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  could  be  distinctly  traced 
that  the  disease  was  imported,  the  patients  having  been  affected  with  the  early  symptoms  of 
cholera  before  they  arrived  in  the  town. 

The  ratio  of  infant  morfality  in  Birmingham  is  very  considerable.  It  greatly  exceeds  that  25 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  agricultural  districts,  but  it  is  not  so  high  as  in  some  of  the  large 
provincial  towns.  The  want  of  sufficient  and  frequent  nutriment  and  proper  care,  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  mothers,  who  are  detained  from  their  children  and  are  engaged  in  their  employ- 
ments in  the  workshops,  may  perhaps  havo  some  share  in  causing  tliis  high  rate  of  infaot 
mortalityin  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  30 

We  have  hut  few  remarks  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  accidents  which  occur  to  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  this  town-  They  are  very  severe  and  numerous,  as  shown  by  the  registers 
of  the  General  HospitaL  Many  are  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  fencing 
in  the  machinery,  which  appears  to  be  seldom  thought  of  in  the  manufactories : and  many  are 


of  the  General  HospitaL  Many  are  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  fencing 
in  the  machinery,  which  appears  to  be  seldom  thought  of  in  the  manufactories ; and  many  are 
caused  .by  loose  portions  of  dress  being  caught  by  the  machinery  so  £is  to  draw  the  unfortunate  35 


-.uvucu  .ujr  uciug  uj  x.,,-  jr  ax,  xx,  ix.-g  xviu  wu.wixui.oxc  wu 

sufferers  under  its  power.  The  shawls  of  the  females,  or  their  long  hair,  and  the  aprons  and 
loose  sleeves  of  the  boys  and  men,  are  in  this  way  fiequent  causes  ol'  dreadful  mutilations.  We 
think  that  greater  precautions  than  are  at  present  employed  might  be  adopted  by  the  owners 
and  superintendents  of  machinery  with  respect  to  the  points  which  we  have  now  meutioueiL 
One  class  of  accidents  is  very  frequent  in  Birmingham — severe  burns  and  scalds.  Sonu-40 
merous  are  those  cases,  particularly  the  former,  that  in  the  General  Hospital  two  rooms  are 
devoted  to  tlieir  reception.  Wc  find  from  the  registers  of  this  institution,  that  in  the  year 
ending  Jtily  3Ist,  1840,  independent  of  180  slighter  cases  received  as  out-patients,  130 


patients  wore  admitted  into  the  house,  having  been  dangerously  burnt  or  scalded.  Of  this 
number  74  were  males  and  56  females,  and  36  died ; 27  were  un^er  5 : 24  between  5 and  10 ; 45 
49  between  10  and  20  j and  15  between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  Of  the  whole  number,  97 
were  burns,  and  33  were  scalds.  Of  the  36  who  died,  27  were  under  10  years  of  age.  A 
great  number  of  these  accidents  we  kuow  to  have  arisen  from  the  children  having  been  left 
without  proper  superintendence  ; and  many  are  caused  by  tlie  custom  of  wearing  loose  linen 
pinafores,  which  are  drawn  with  the  current  of  air  into  the  fire.  50 

There  is  an  occupation  in  Birmingham  which  appears  to  us  to  be  attended  with  particular 
danger,  and  which  we  think  should  be  carried  on  under  some  regulations.  We  allude  to  the 
manufacture  of  what  are  called  percussion  caps,  used  as  a priming  for  guns.  The  insides  of  the 
little  copper  caps  are  smeared  over  with  a varnish  containing  a mixture  of  the  chlorate  of  potass 
and  stdphmet  of  antimony  or  with  fulminating  mercury.  These  substances  are  highly  inflarn-  55 
mable,  and  explode  on  the  smallest  friction  or  percussion.  We  have  known  teirific  accidents 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  these  materials,  which  are  more  powerful  than  gunpowder,  and  are 
sometimes  given  out  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  work  people,  who  are  often  very  ignorant 
of  their  daugerous  properties  and  incautious  in  their  employment.  ^ 

The  condition  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  food,  raiment,  furniture,  fuel  and  cooking,  w 
and  the  frequenting  of  public-houses  and  gin-shops,  are  most  important  considerations  in  relation 
to  their  effects  upon  the  public  health  of  tne  town. 

An  inquiry  into  these  points  must  embrace  the  condition  of  the  working  population  in  the 
mass  and  not  individual  cases  ; it  must  refer  to  times  of  ordinary  good  trade,  and  to  individuals  uO 
who  have  nothing  in  either  their  mental  or  physical  condition  to  interfere  with  their  powers  of 
maintaining  themselves  and  families. 

The  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  the  wages  paid  for  labour  in  this  town  are  adequate 
to  the  support  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  earning  those  wages.  With  the  view  of  a^  ^ 
preaching  the  solution  of  this  difficulc  question,  we  shall  insert  tSe  following  Table,  compiled  / 
with  great  care  by  Mr.  Francis  Clark  from  the  Report  of  a Pi-ovidont  Institution,  by  the  rul« 
of  wmcli  the  members  are  required  to  declare  their  ages,  occupations,  and  weekly  wages  at  tn« 
time  of  their  becoming  members  of  the  society ; a portion  of  the  cases,  however,  hw  bean 
obtained  by  private  inquiry.  The  Table  embraces  1 10  different  occupations,  in  wliicli  62 
males  and  164  females  are  employed,  of  the  ages  therein  stated 
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IVIbIci. 

Females. 

Age. 

II 

H 

•Average  Ainouat 
Weekly  Wage*. 

Aginegatw  of 
Wages. 

Age 

ii 

.Average  Amount 
of 

Weekly  Wnget. 

Agsre^ialeor 

WagBs. 

«« 

SS.3 

£. 

#.  d. 

£. 

f.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  5.  d. 

7 

3 

0 

1 0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

G 

S 

13 
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1 7 
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0 

6 

9 

19 
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1 11 

9 

2 

0 

6 

10 

52 

0 

2 6 

10 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11 

56 
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3 0 

11 

9 

0 

2 

4 

12 

60 

0 

3 6 

12 

10 

0 

5 

13 

73 
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13 
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0 

3 

278 
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3 1 

43 

2 0 1 

34 

0 

2 

5 

4 8 

14 

74 

0 

4 b 

14 

14 

0 

10+ 

15 

56 

0 

5 2 

15 

6 

0 

4 

2 

16 

36 

0 

5 10 

16 

5 

0 

2 

17 

IS 

0 

6 10 

17 

12 

0 

5 

10 

IS 

12 

0 

6 8 

18 

8 

0 

14 

19 

7 

0 

12  4 

19 

9 

0 

10^ 

20 

8 

0 

13  9 

20 

0 

6 

6 

211 

0 

5 10 

62 

8 0 

62 

0 

5 

2 

16  11 

21  to  23 

44 

1 

4 5 

21  to 

25 

27 

0 

7 

4 

26  ,,  80 

31 

1 

4 10 

26  ,, 

30 

16 

0 

8 

1 

31  ,,  40 

26 

1 

4 9 

31 

40 

14 

0 

8 

4 

41  ,,  50 

27 

1 

8 6 

41  ,, 

50 

9 

0 

8 

8* 

51  ,,  60 

5 

1 

1 5 

1 51  ,, 

60 

2 

0 

7 

0 

61  ,,  70 

1 

1 

1 2 

134 

1 

4 2 

163  11  3 

6S 

0 

7 

10 

26  17  4 

Total  . 

623 

267 

13  11 

Tota' 

164 

1 47  0 11 

Birhimcham- 

Health. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainser,  Esq. 

No.  497. 


A number  of  workmen,  in  the  town  earn  from  30j.  to  50^.,  and  luany  young  women  gain 
from  10#.  to  14#.  par  week.  Theiu  is  a large  class  of  workmen  who  suffer  greatly  in  times  of 
depressed  trade,  but  who  thrive  exceedingly  when  trade  is  good.  These  are  called  garret 
men  ; they  have  no  shopping,  but  work  in  the  garrets  of  their  awelling  houses,  and  have  2 or 
5 3 boys  under  them  ; they  supply  the  merchants  and  factors  with  goods  at  a lower  price  than 
the  larger  manufacturer. 

The  Table  which  we  have  inserted  has  been  verified  by  extensive  private  inquiries ; and  as 
regards  children’s  labour,  by  comparison  with  the  parochial  register  of  casual  applications  for 
T^ef,  in  which  the  amount  of  weekly  gains  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  is  inserted.  An 
10  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  remuneration  paid  for  labour  in  this  town,  taking 
into  the  calculation  the  gains  of  the  different  membei-B  of  a family,  is  adequate  to  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  striking  peculiarity  in  the  manufactures  of  this  town  is  their 

great  variety  and  the  division  of  labour.  It  i-arely  happens  that  all  members  of  the  same 
family  work  at  the  same  trade ; so  that  if  one  trade  is  in  a depressed  state,  another  may  be 
1510  a thriving  condition. 

The  next  subject  for  inquiry  is,  whether  the  wages  are  carefully  and  economically  ex- 
pended ; and  the  result  of  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  confirms  an  opinion  founded  upon 
wng  experience  of  the  habits  of  this  class  of  persons,  namely,  that  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
Weekly  earnings  improvidence  and  thoughtless  extravagance  prevail  to  a lamentable  degree. 

20  Tlic  observations  upon  which  this  opinion  is  formed  are  made  upon  the  habits  of  the  people 
themselves,  confirmed  by  extensive  and  recent  inquiries  among  the  shopkeepers  with  whom 
they  deal.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  bacon  (of  which  a great  deal  is  consumed  in 
this  town),  and  other  articles,  the  working  people  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  the 
hucksters,  who  charge  an  enormous  profit  upon  them,  being,  as  they  state,  compelled  to  do 
25  80  to  cover  the  losses  which  they  frequently  sustain  by  bad  debts.  Huckster  dealing  is  a most 
extravagant  mode  of  dealing:  there  were  in  this  town,  in  1834,  717  of  these  shops,  and  the 
number  has  greatly  increased  since  that  time.  Meat  is  purchased  in  the  same  improvident 
manner ; the  working  men  generally  contrive  to  have  a good  joint  of  meat  upon  the  Sunday ; 
the  dinner  on  the  omer  days  of  the  week  is  made  from  steaks  or  chops,  which  is  the  most 
30  extravagant  mode  either  of  purchasing  or  cooking  meat. 

The  improvidence  of  wliich  we  are  speaking  is  to  be  traced  in  very  many  instances  to  ex- 
treme ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  these  people.  The  females  are  from  necessity  bred 
up  from  their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as  the  earnings  of  the  younger  members  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  The  minds  and  morals  of  the  girls  beome  debased,  tlwy  “urr^ 

35  totally  ignorant  of  ail  tnose  habits  of  domestic  economy  which  tend  to  render  a husband  s 
home  comfortable  and  happy ; and  this  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  man  being  driven  to  the 
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BitiKiNOHAM.  alehouse  to  seek  that  coinfort,  after  his  day  of  toil,  which  he  looks  for  in  vain  by  his  own  fi». 

Health.  ^de.  The  habit  of  a manufacturing  life  bouig  once  established  hi  a woman,  she  continues  it* 

and  leaves  her  home  and  chOdren  to  the  care  of  a neighbour  or  of  a hired  child,  soineiinies 
c^leoted°by  ^ services  cost  her  probably  as  much  as 

J?.D. Grainger,  Elsq.  she  obtains  for  her  labour.  To  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  parents  is  to  be  traced  the  5 
death  of  many  children;  they  are  left  in  the  house  with  a fire  boforo  tlicy  are  old  enough'to 
No.  497.  know  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  are  often  dreadfully  burnt. 

More  comfort  and  happiness  may  be  frequently  obsetTcd  in  families  superintended  bv  a 
careful  wife,  where  the  earnings  are  small,  than  in  others  whose  wages  are  very  coasider^le 
but  where  there  is  improvident  management  at  home.  To  the  habit  of  married  women  10 


working  in  mauufactories  may  also  often  be  traced  those  jealousies  and  heart  burnings,  those 
quarrels  and  tliat  discontent  which  embiiler  the  home  of  the  poor  man. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  custom  of  taking  opium  or  other  narcotics  as  slimulants,  or  as 
substitutes  for  fermented  liquors,  does  not  prevail  in  Birmingham,  We  have  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  on  this  subject  at  almost  all  the  retail  druggists'  shops  in  the  town,  and  the  15 
answers  which  we  liave  obtained  confirm  our  own  obseiwations  on  this  point.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  30  instances  of  customers  who  regularly  purchase  large  quantities  of 
opium  or  laudanum  from  all  the  druggists  to  whom  our  inquiries  have  c.stended. 


The  working  classes  in  this  town  are  generally  very  well  clothed ; most  of  them  poss 
suits  of  clothes.  Nor  do  Wc  find  anytliing  relating  to  their  furniture  or  budding  which  can  be  20 
regarded  as  detrimeufal  to  health,  except  mat  the  fatter  is  often  very  scanty,  consisting  only  of 


a small  quantity  of  flock  or  feathers,  the  place  of  which  would  be  better  and  more  cheaply 
supplied  by  a liberal  quantity  of  oat-chaff  or  straw. 

The  want  of  some  place  of  recreation  for  the  mechanic  is  an  evil  wliich  presses  very  heavily 
upon  these  people,  and  to  which  many  of  their  had  habits  may  be  traced.  There  are  no  25 
11..  i -v:.  * 1-^ I *1 1 e 


pumic  walks  in  or  near  tms  town ; no  places  wuere  the  working  people  can  resort  lor  recreation. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  frequent  the  ale-houses  and  skittle-alleys  for  amusement. 
Within  the  last  half  century  the  town  was  surrounded  by  land  which  was  divided  into  gardens, 
which  were  rented  by  the  mechanic  at  one  guinea  or  half  a guinea  per  annum.  Here  tlie  me- 


chanic was  generally  seen  after  his  day's  labour  spending  his  evening  in  a healthy  and  simple  30 
occupation,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  Thb  ground  is  now  for  the  most  part  built  over,  and 
the  mecliauics  of  the  town  are  gradually  losing  this  source  of  useful  and  healthy  recreatioa 
The  preceding  statements  Imve  induced  us  to  consider  in  what  manner  some  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  labouring  mechanic  is  exposed,  and  which  influence  his  health  and  comfort,  admit  of 
removal  or  amendment.  35 

The  first  and  most  prominent  suggestion  wliich  has  occiuTcd  to  us  on  this  subject  is  the 
better  education  of  the  females  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy.  To  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  domestic  management  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  the  moclianics  is  much  of  their  misery  and 
want  of  comfort  to  be  ti’accMd.  Numerous  instances  have  occurred  to  us  of  the  confirmed 
drunkard  who  attributes  his  habits  of  dissipation  to  a wretched  home,  and  a respectable  working  40 
man  is  rarely  met  with  whose  house  is  not  managed  by  a prtidimt  and  industrious  wife.  We 
believe,  however,  that  much  improvement  in  this  vospoct  is  not  to  bo  looked  for  so  long  as  the 
early  years  of  the  females  are  so  generally  spent  in  die  worksliops. 

Another  suggestion  which  has  often  occurred  to  us,  is  the  establishment  in  different  parts  of 
large  manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  of  public  kitchens  whore  wholesome  cooked  meat  and  45 


vegetables,  soup  and  puddings  for  children,  could  be  purchased  at  a low  price,  and  bo  ready 
punctually  at  me  dinner  hour.  It  very  frequently  happens  tliat  when  the  worldng  man  returns 
home  to  Ins  dinner  he  finds  it  unprepared : fiis  wife  has  been  at  her  shop,  and  die  leaves  the 


cooking  of  her  husband’s  dinner  to  a neighbour  who  forgets  it,  and  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to 
swallow  hastily  his  half-cooked  meal,  and  to  return  to  his  labour  with  his  stomadi  loaded  with  50 
indigestible  materials.  To  this  cause,  we  believe,  is  not  unfrequcntly  to  be  attributed  much 
of  the  dyspepsia  from  which  this  clas.<t  of  persons  suffer.  These  public  kitchens  would  be  most 
valuable  in  times  of  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  or  depression  of 
trade;  the  temporary  soup-shops  that  are  erected  in  such  times  are  sources  of  the  greatert 
comfort  to  the  poor,  but  such  places  are  always  fitted  up  at  a great  outlay,  and  not  cousirurted  55 
upon  the  best  and  most  economical  principles. 


The  establishment  of  public  baths  and  public  walks  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  very  conducim 
o the  general  health  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  town.  The  foimer  might  rwdily  be 


effected ; but  the  high  value  of  the  la^,  the  great  extent  of  the  town,  and  the  necessity  which 
would  exist  of  having  them  in  various  situations,  in  order  that  they  should  afford  full  advantage 
to  the  inhabitants,  rendem  the  formation  of  public  walks  an  object  of  difficult  attainment. 

The  wages  of  the  workman  in  Birmingham  arc  generally  paid  to  him  on  Saturday  night. 

In  many  respects  it  would  be  advantageous  if  they  were  paid  earlier  in  the  week.  Tt*®  ‘’"7 
ohjecrion  which  we  have  heard  to  this  proceeding  is  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  who  urge  that 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  wag«  were  paid  a M 
^y  of  play,  and  thus  deprive  them  on  that  day  of  the  services  of  their  men.  They  state 
in  proof  of  this,  tliat  they  often  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  men  to  work  on  Mondays, 
unless  by  that  time  they  have  expended  the  earnings  of  the  previous  week.  The  plan,  however, 
of  paying  tlie  workmen  on  Friday  is,  wo  know,  adopted  in  one  large  manufactory  without 
inconvenience,  and  wc  believe  that  some  manufacturers  pay  their  workmen  on  the  morning 
instead  of  the erering of  Saturday.  ... 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers  in  Birmingham  to  pay  their  workmen  at  pu 
houses,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  tlie  existence  of  wiiat  are  called  Tommy-shof«.  W ^ 
neighbourhood  of  one  large  establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  the  men  have  join  y 
formed  a company,  and  keep  a provision  warehouse  under  the  management  of  an  ag^n 
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from  wliich  the  members  of  the  company  are  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  at  little 
more  than,  the  cost  price.  It  appears  to  us  that  similar  undertakings  might,  perhaps,  be 
adraiitageously  adopted  in  this  and  other  manul'acturing  towns,  if  aided  by  the  adnee  and 
superintendence  of  intelligent  raastei-s. 

5 attempt  to  make  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  occupatioas  upon  the  health  of  the 
artizan  population  of  Birmingham  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  ^ 
usually  in\-olved  in  similar  inquiries  in  other  towns.  Amongst  these  may  he  mentioned  the 
great  variety  of  employments  oi  the  working  classes  in  Birminghaan,  arising  from  the  number 
of  trades  and  the  subdivision  of  these,  in  consequence  of  the  various  processes  through  which 
10  many  articles  of  manufacture  have  to  pass,  for  such  divisions  may  be  regarded  as  constituting 
distinct  trades.  A difficulty  ari-ses'  also  from  the  number  of  parties  who  preside  over  the 
nianufaciories,  for  in  97  trades  not  common  to.  all  large  towns,  as  brasstbunders,  japanners, 
button-makers,  &c.,  t.here  are  iu  Birminghara  at  least  S,I00  firms.  These  and  other  circum- 
stances render  the  investigation  of  this  subject  intricate  and  laborious. 

15  To  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  manufacturing  occupations  of  the  town  upou  the  health  of 
those  engaged  in  them,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  fo  examine — 

1st.  The  several  processes  of  maavd'acture  in  which  the  arlizan  is  eQJployed. 

2nd.  The  workshops  of  tlie  pei'sons  engaged  in  manufacture. 

3rd.  The  age  at  which  they  begin  to  labour. 

20  4fh.  The  influence  of  the  occupati&n  in  promoting  the  developement  of  any  hereditary  or 
peculiar  tendency  of  constitution  to  disease. 

5th.  The  habits  of  the  -arti2an  in  relation  to  sobriety  and  cleanliness. 

6th.  The  amount  of  earnings. 

It  is  also  necessa^  to  examine  the  re^sters  of  disease  kept  at  the  medical  charities  and  by 
2o  cautious  private  iudivlduals. 

Having  made  such  inquiries,  we  deduce  the  following  conclusions; — 

1st.  That  only  a few  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  maiiul'actories  exert  any  specific  or  as- 
eerfained  baneful  effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  The  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and  some 
of  the  nearly  obsolete  modes  of  gilding  produce  injurious  effects  upon  the  nerves  and  digestive 
30  organs.  Dry  grinding  in  all  its  departments,  esjjecially  that  denominated  pointing,  as  the  pointing 
of  needles,  is  destnictive  to  health  and  life  by  its  effects  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  as  the 
state  of  the  needle  manufacturers  at  Redditch  and  other  places  painfully  exemplifies.  Also  the 
dusiy  employments  of  pearl  button-making  and  of  the  brass  foundry  appear  to  produce  detri- 
mental effijcls  on  the  air  passages,  and  the  latter,  perhaps,  induces  affectious  of  the  stomach. 
35 The  process  of  lackering  metals  we  believe  to  be  very  unbealtliy ; this  proceeding  is  carried  on 
in  hot  looms,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  extrt^mely  impure,  generally  by  young  females, 
great  numbers  of  wliom  become  the  victims  of  consumption.  W ith  these  exceptions,  and  the 
accidents  necessarily  consequent  upon  constant  work  amongst  all  kinds  of  machinery,  injurious 
consequences  to  health  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  occupations  of  the  artizan  in  this  town. 

40  2ndly.  Move  evil  consequences  to  health,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  workshops  than  from  the 
processes  carried  on  in  them.  These  are  generally  too  small,  frequently  ^mp  and  badly 
glazed,  but  ofteiicr  imperfectly  ventilated.  The  ground  floor  or  cellar  where  the  operation  of 
stamping  is  performed  is  usually  confined  and  damp.  Some  of  the  large  modern  manufactories, 
are  pecmiaily  well  suited  to  the  purposes  foi'  which  they  have  been  erected,  but  for  the  most 
45  part  the  shopping  is  in  the  uiiceiled  roofs  of  ill-constructed  buildings,  and  is  suffocatingly  hot  in 
summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 

Srdly.  Except  iu  pin  manufactories,  and  a few  others,  it  is  by  no  means  a common  occur- 
rence for  children  under  10  ycai'sof  age  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  processes  in  the 
workshops.  When  (hey  are  made  to  labour  at  so  early  an  age  the  development  of  the  frame 
50 appears  to  be  impeded;  such  individuals,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are  generally  short  in 
stature,  and  their  muscles  unequally  evolved. 

4thly.  In  the  selection  of  a trails  for  the  young  of  both  sexes,  disregard  is  too  frequently  paid 
to  hereditary  or  peculiar  predisposition  to  disease.  Inattention  to  this  (ircumstance  oftentimes 
casts  unmerited  disrepute  upon  comparatively  harmless  occupations. 

55  Diseases  of  the  skin  do  not  appear  to  be  peculiarly  frequent  amongst  the  artizans  of  this 
town,  nor  are  we  able  to  trace  any  injurious  effects  upon  their  health  to  the  coal  smoke  in  which 
they  live,  nor  to  the  soot  or  coal-dust  with  which  the  clothes  and  bodies  of  many  of  the 
working  people,  both  of  this  town  and  the  neighbouring  mining  district  of  Staffordshire,  are 
almost  constantly  covered. 

60  5lhly.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  whilst  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  place  prove  in 
some  instances  injurious  to  health,  and  in  a few  possibly  destructive  to  life,  these  evil  conse- 
quences, as  well  as  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease,  are  promoted  by  intemperance,  nor 
^t  intemperance  is  an  infinitely  more  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death  amongst  the 
artizans  than  all  the  various  employments  of  all  the  manufactories  combined. 

65  _ 6thly.  During  periods  of  stagnation  of  trade  disease  is  most  general,-  or  at  least  at  such 
times  there  is  a much  greater  application  for  medical  relief;  and  it  is  certain  that  a sufficimt 
quanti^  of  food  of  good  quality  will  enable  peisons  to  carry  on  employments  with  impunity 
which  would  prove  injurious  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  ill  nourished. 

The  examination  of  the  registers  of  diseases  kept  at  public  charities  and  by  private  indivi- 
70duals,  upon  whose  reports  reliance  can  be  placed,  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion- that  the 
employments  of  the  artizans  in  this  town  do  not  produce  any  specific  forms  of  disease,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Ba-ynham,  S.  Palmbe,  M.D. 

P.  ButKlSTON,  M-D.  J-  Rossell, 

75  J.  R.  COEEIE,  M.D.  F.  Rtlakd, 

PeSrwary  8, 1841.  J.  Hodgson,  J.  Wiokendbn. 
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No.  407. 


GenEHAL  SUJIMA.BY  OF  OUT-PaTIINT  ACCIDENTS. 
Birmingliam  General  Hospital,  July  1839  to  July  1840. 


Local  luperficial  IiiSucimaliuus  . • . • 

Absceues 

Wouuda  • 

Ulcari,  cbicBy  of  the  lower  eitremities  . . . 

Spreint  an<l  Coiiliuiang 
slight  Bums  and  Scalds 

FraetuKS  of  tlio  Lo^rer  Jaw 



Clavicle 

Scapula  

Fote-arm 

Metacorjnis 

Thigh” . 

Leg 

Diabealions  of  the  Acromion 

. , Shoulder 

, , Elbow 

,,  Wrist 

, , Finger 

,,  Lower  Jaw 

Gcnglin  over  the  Wiiat 

Dueaies  of  Joints 

lojurteg  811)1  Discas)»  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  . 
Foreign  Bi>diei  in  the  Ear  ...... 

Nose 


Carried  up 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus  , '-if. 

Tumoiii;s  (including  2 Encysted,  3 GlanduUr.'anj 
2A)iipuse)  . • - p • . . , 

Scrofulous  UlccR  and  Swellings  , 

Deformities * * * 

Cutaneous  Diaoasea ! ' ’ < 

Disease  of  the  Generntive  Organs  (includinj;  Sr 
philie  3,  Testitis  6,  Phymosia  1,  Paraphymos'ia 
11,  and  Hydrocele  1)  , . . . ' 

Umbilical  IIiTiiin 

Prolapsus  Ani  ........ 

Slight  Concusiicn  of  Brain  in  Infuits  . 

ICpistDXls 

liiiuula 

Touth.nche  

Tongue-tied  Children  for  division  of  Framut 


Teeth  extracted  * . . . 

VentoBuctious  and  Cupping  . 
Children  Vaccinated  . . , 


2.SS6  20 
1,837 
S} 


The  number  of  Injured  Fingers  included  in  this  Henort  ^5 
) C57  j of  these  230  were  Wounds,  336  Contasioae,  40 
2,77G  ' Abvcusscs,  24  Froctures,  and  7 Luxations. 


No.  498.  No.  498. — Abstract  from  a Report  of  tbe  Im^uests  held  in  the  Borough  of 

Binningham,  by  John  Birt  Davies,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Coroner. 


An  account  of  inquests  held  in  the  borough  of  Ihrmiiigham,  in  the  year  1840 ; the  numbers  30 
being  taken  from  the  return  made  to  the  Home  Office,  pursuant  to  the  5 and  6 \Vm. 
c,  76,  sec.  73. 

The  inquests  held  within  the  borougli  during  the  year  1 840,  have,  in  the  whole  year,  been 
249,  viz.,  1 48  on  males,  and  1 0 1 on  females ; being  a little  less  than  5 a-week,  and  about  1 in 
17  on  the  deaths  vrithin  tliat  period.  35 

The  vej'dicts  found  were : — 

1.  Accidental  deaths,  122,  viz.. 

By  burning 53 

By  scalding 5 

By  drinking  boiling'  water  2 

By  drowning 5 

By  suffocation 5 

By  gunpowder  and  fire* 
works 2 


72 


2.  Visitations  of  God,  82. 

3.  Destroyed  themselves  in  a state  of  insanity,  18.  ^ 

4.  Miscellaneous  special  findings,  27. 

Of  the  four  classes,  under  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
(the  accidental),  the  chief  feature  is  the  vast  loss  of  life  by  burning:  53  individuals,  and  all 
independently  of  each  other,  have  perislved  by  this  frighttul  death  in  the  year  1840,  , 

more  than  l*84th  of  the  whole  mortality  of  Birmingham ; and  during  the  last  7 
a-half  of  1839,  also  the  number  was  very  nearly  equal,  being,  in  fact,  23.  Of  those  in  1841), 
35  were  females  and  18  males,  or  nearly  2 to  1. 


By  machinery 3 

By  cart  accidents  ....  1 1 

By  gig  diUo 3 

By  railway  ditto (> 

By  horse  ditto 2 

By  a boot  ditto 1 

By  the  bough  of  a tree  . . 1 

By  a pole  . 1 

By  fracture  of  grindstone  . 1 


29 


By  falls  on  their  own  legs . 7 
By  fulls  from  ladders.  . ■ 3 
By  falls  down  stairs  ...  4 40 
By  full  tlirough  trap  door  . 1 
By  full  from  coach  ....  1 
By  fall  of  bricks  on  the  head  1 
By  taking  muriatic  acid . . 1 
By  taking  laudanum  ...  1 45 
By  poison  for  medicine  . . 1 
By  exhaustion 1 


SI 


burnt  were  as  follows 


The  ages  of  the  persons 
Under  one  yeai^l. 

In  the  second — 2. 

In  the  third — 4. 

In  Uie  fourth — 7. 

In  the  fifth — 7. 

In  the  sixth — 3. 

In  the  seventh — 2. 

In  tbe  eighth — 3. 

In  the  ninth — 2. 

In  the  tenth — 1. 


In  the  eleventh — 2. 

In  the  twelfth — 2. 

In  the  thirteenth — 1. 

In  the  sixteenth — 1. 

In  the  seventeenth — 1. 

In  the  eighteenth— 1. 

In  the  nineteenth — 1. 

In  the  twenty-Uiird — 1. 

In  the  twenty-seventh — 1. 
In  the  twenty-eighth — 1. 


In  the  twenty-ninth— 1- 
In  the  thirtieth— 1. 

In  the  forty-seventh— 1. 
In  the  fifty-sixth— 1. 

In  the  sixty-third — 1- 

In  the  seventieth— !• 

In  the  seventy-se^d--L 

In  the  seventy-third  i- 
In  the  eighty-seventh— 1- 


Whence  it  would  appear  that  in  the  past  j-ear  those  burnt  during  the  ages  of  3,  4, 5.  a » 
are  no  less  than  21 ; exceeding  the  sura  of  those  at  the  other  years  before  21,  and  ^ 7 
considerably  more  than  a third  of  those  at  all  other  ages.  Of  the  causes  concerned  m ji) 
class  of  accidents,  it  has  been  asce^ained  that— 
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12  were  reaching  different  articles,  on,  over,  or  near  the  fire. 

9 were  playing  with  lighted  papers,  sticks,  or  straws. 

9 wore  occeisioued  by  sparks,  cinders,  or  lighted  sticks  falling 

5 being  near  to  stoves  or  furnaces,  with  open  draught  holes, 

5 the  current  of  air  drawing  them  to  the  fire. 

6 were  asleep  near  the  lire. 

3 occurred  from  the  incautious  use  of  candles. 

2 by  attacks  of  epileptic  fits.  And  in 

7 it  was  impossible  to  learn  how  the  event  originated,  though 

10  not  produced  by  any  criminal  agency. 

53 

The  mother,  sister,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child,  was  absent  on  short  errands'ia  16  cases , 
absent  at  her  daily  employment  in  2;  and  tlie  child  was  locked  in  in  2 cases.  It  was  uncertain 
15  what  part  of  the  dress  caught  fire  in  many  cases,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  apron  in  2, 
the  night  clothes  in  4,  and  the  pinafore  in  no  less  than  11.  The  latter  fact,  together  with  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  (a  difference  obviously  dependent  on  dress), 
re-enforces  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Birmingham  Journal  of  February  22,  1840. 

By  a very  small  pecuniary  outlay,  one  of  the  cheaper  woollen  fabrics  might  be  purchased 
20  wholesale,  and  made  up  for  this  garmeut,  and  if  the  purchase  of  it  at  l-3rd  of  the  cost  price, 
(not  the  receipt  of  it  as  a gift,)  were  to  be  inculcated  by  the  district  visitors,  Iowa  mission,  and 
other  benefactors  of  the  poor,  a considerable  number  of  lives  might  be  saved  from  burning 
annually.  That  a judicious  benevolence  might  be  filly  applied  to  these  cases  is  obvious,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  parties  burnt  belonged,  almost  without  an  exception,  to  the  humbler 
25  classes.  And  the  great  variety  of  occupation  pursued  by  the  male  parent  plainly  shows  that 
the  prevalence  of  burning  is  not  related  to  any  condition  peculiar  to  the  trades  of  this  district, 
unless  it  may  be  produced  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  causes  that  influence  their  means 
in  general. 


JjiaMINCRlU. 


I'lSALTn. 

out  of  the  fire.  “ 

had  their  clothes  i|mted  by  eo^teed'b, 

J?.Z).Groin^er, Es  q 


rendered  certain  that  it  n 


School  of  Design. 

30  No.  499.  December  29,  1840. — his.  Benjamin  J.  Marrian.  No.  499. 

Is  a die  sinker,  and  makes  designs  and  dies  for  brass'founders,  lamp-makers,  silver  platers, 

&c.  In  tlus  business  a knowledge  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  architectural  forms,  is  indntpen- 
sable  to  excellence.  Has  for  many  years  studied  drawing  with  the  object  of  obtaining  this 
knowledge.  Subscribes  to  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  thb  town,  in  order  to 
35  study  vegetable  forms.  Is  a member  of  the  Old  Library,  where  expensive  works,  as  Stewart’s 
Athens,  Brittain’s  Cathedrals,  and  others,  may  be  consulted.  Is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  where  there  are  casts  from  the  antique,  and  a small  collection  of  books  connected  rvith 
the  Arts,  among  which  is  Piranesi  on  Italinn  Architecture,  which  would  cost  about  120f. 

Has  been  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  for  9 years.  7’his 
40  society  has  a library  of  about  3000  volumes,  which  are  circulated  among  me  members. 

Among  these  books  there  are  scarcely  any  which  are  connected  with  the  hi^er  branches  of 
the  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  architecture,  &c.  This  deficiency  arises  from  the  limited  income 
of  the  institution,  which  will  not  allow  of  move  than  51.  a quarter  being  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  books,  and  from  the  costly  nature  of  the  works. 

45  A knowledge  of  design  is  pan  icularly  required  in  this  town,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  trades  in  which  ornament  and  decoration  are  involved.  Etoes  not  think  that  the 
institutions  of  the  town,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  by  any  means  equal  to  give  this  know- 
ledge. Thinks  that  the  general  taste  of  the  workmen  would  undoubtedly  be  improved  if 
schools  of  design,  provided  with  all  the  required  means  of  instruction,  were  established.  The 
50  great  defect  at  present  iu  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  this  town,  is  that  the  drawing-masters  do 
not  understand  the  trades  in  which  design  is  required. 

Witness  has  attended  lectures  which  have  been  given  on  design,  but  could  never  obtain  any 
knowledge  which  was  applicable  to  his  business,  and  has  therefore  had  to  seek  in  various 
quarters  for  the  iiiformaiioii  required,  at  great  expense  and  labour.  Understands  that  in  the 
55  Fi’ench  schools  of  design,  the  pupils  are  attended  and  instructed  by  actual  workmen,  aplau 
which  must  be,  of  all  others  the  best  Is  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  would  be  benefited  if  the  children  who  attend  such  schools  as  those  lately  established 
by  the  governors  of  King  Edward’s  foundation  for  instmetion  in  English,  &c.,  wero  taught 
drawing  with  reference  to  design.  It  would  be  necessary  that  those  boys  'who  were  employed 
60  the  ornamental  branches  of  trade,  should  continue  their  studies  in  drawing  after  they  had 
began  to  work,  as  it  is  only  then  they  would  be  competent  actually  to  design  for  practical 
puipioses.  Witness  was  engaged  nearly  4 years  to  teach  drawing  io  reference  to  design,  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institution.  When  he  first  began  to  teach  there  were  about  50  students,  but 
under  his  care  the  number  was  raised  nearly  to  200.  The  boys  who  attended  were  of  the  ages 
65  of  from  8 or  9,  to  14  or  15 ; the  great  majority  of  whom  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing labour,  and  were  principally  the  sons  of  mcchanica  The  attendance  was  from  7 
tills  P.M.,  every  Monday  evening.  Patterns  were  given  to  the  pupils  at  Ae  end  of  the  leswn 
which  they  copied  as  far  as  they  were  able  during  the  week.  Found  with  this  limited  in- 
struction, that  many  of  the  boys  made  considerable  progress.  Thinks  that  the  peri<^  of  study 
70  might  be  greatly  e.vtended  without  interfering  with  the  regular  hours,  duriug  which  the  work 
is  caiTicd  on  at  the  various  manufactories  of  the  town.  ^ 

[/]  2B 
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Birminoham. 
School  of 
Dssiqn. 

Bviderce 
collected  by 
B.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No-  500. 


Tlie  mccbauics  were  very  anxious  that  their  sons  should  study  drawing,  indeed  this  cU  - 
was  much  the  largest  in  the  institution.  The  expence  for  instruction  in  writing,  drawintr  a^d 
arithmetic,  and  attendance  on  lectures,  was  3«.  a quarter.  During  two  years  taught  drawing 
gratuitously  at  the  institution.  ^ 

(Signed)  Benjamin  J.  P.  Marriax.  5 

No.  500.  Januiiiy  1,  1841. — J^illiam  HawJees,  Esq. 

Is  principal  of  the  Eagle  Foundry,  Broad  Street ; employs  about  70  men  and  30  hoys,  from 
the  age  of  12  upwards,  smiths,  founders  or  iron  casters,  and  pattorn'makers.  Doesnottake 
any  apprentices;  is  very  careful  in  taking  boys;  is  anxious  to  liave  a character  from  the 
former  employer,  and  from  tlie  tutor  of  the  Sunday  school  winch  they  have  attended.  If  anv-  in 
boy  comes  who  has  not  attended  a Sunday  school,  witness  advises  that  he  should  go  to  one- 
helieve-s  that  all  the  boys  who  have  been  here  12  months,  belong  or  have  belonged  to  Sunday  or 

evening  schools.  Thiuksitis  the  duty  and  interest  of  an  employer  to  inquirehowthe  ictervahof 

labour  are  occupied,  and  to  encourage  intellectual  and  religious  education.  Is  in  the  habit  of 
impressing  on  parents  the  importance  of  thoif  cliildren  attending  to  school  and  a place  ofl5 
worship.  Is  pleased  when  any  boy  obtains  a prize  for  good  conduct  at  a Sunday  school,  and 
in  consequence  the  childi-cn,  if  they  obtain  a Bible,  or  book  as  a reward,  generally  bring  it  to 
witness,  who  gives  them  some  gmtuity  as  an  encouragement.  Finds  that  by  tliis  kind  of  con- 
duct the  mechanics  become  better  work  people,  and  attached  to  their  employer.  Many  of 
the  workmen  have  been  hero  a long  time.  Ot  those  men  who  are  40,  at  least  half  the  number  20 
have  been  emplo3'ed  in  the  manufactory  20  years.  Many  of  the  lads  and  younger  men  are 
the  sons  ofworkmen  on  the  premises.  Witness  found  this  manufactory  in  an  admirable  state 
as  regards  the  workpeople  employed  when  he  became  tlie  principal  15  years  ago,  the  former 
proprietors,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Messrs.  Dearman,  having  paid  great  attention  to  the 
iiappiness  and  welfare  of  the  mechanics.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  b*  st  results  would  25 
be  obtained  if  such  conduct  was  generally  observed  by  employers.  Generally  speaking,  the 
workpeoiile  are  grateful  for  such  consideration,  a feeling  which  leadi;  diem  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

TSnks  it  would  b«  a great  advantage  to  the  mauufacturiiig  community,  if  all  the  mechanics 
received  a comprehensive  education,  in  conjunclion  witli  sound  pioral  and  religious  cultivation ; 30 
that  it  would  oven  answer  as  a pecuniary  speculation,  if  masters  wore  to  contribute  towards 
the  establishment  of. properly  conducted  schools.  With  this  view  subscribes  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  Is  of  opinion  that  schools  of  design  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  would  he  most 
beneficial,  by  promoting  and  diffusing  just  ideas  as  to  form,  colour,  &c.  among  tliose  whose 
husineas  is  connected  with  such  matters.  Purchases  the  finer  and  ornamental  designs  and  35 
models  from  London  and  Sheffield,  finding  a difficulty  in  procuring  them  in  Binningham. 

(Signed)  William  Hawkes. 


No.  501.  January  1,  1841. — Thomas  Tandy,  14  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Hus  worked  at  Mr.  Hawkes’  iron  foundry  4 years.  Did  not  go 
out  to  work  before  that  period.  Attends  Cuiinon-strcct  Sunday  school.  40 

Attends  every  evening  e.vcept  Saturday,  at  the  school  of  the  Meciianics’  Institution,  for 
which  the  charge  is  3*-.  a quarter;  Mr.  Hawkes  will  pay  this  for  witness  during  the  first  year. 
Intends  to  subscribe  himself  when  the  year  is  np.  The  hours  of  sciiool  are  from  7 till  9 P.«. 
Gets  there  about  half-post  7.  On  Monday  evening  drawing  is  taught;  Tuesday  arithmetic; 
Wednesday  writing;  Thursday  public  lectures;  Friday  arithmetic.  Bv  an  extra  payment, 45 
French  may  be  learnt.  No  reading  is  t aught.  In  the  drawing  class,  landscape,  architectural, 
and  figure  drawing  is  taught.  Dmws  from  copies,  not  from  co-sts  or  models.  Has  not  drawn 
any  flowers,  but  those  boys  who  can  draw  well  enongli  have  copies  of  them.  The  copies  for 
drawing  are  taken  home,  where  witness  practices.  Has  not  seen  at  tlie  class  room,  any  draw- 
ings of  the  objects  made  in  tins  manufactory,  such  as  leaves,  ornamental  foliage,  &C.50 
It  would  assist  him  in  his  work  at  the  maunfactory,  in  making  patterns,  if  he  could  study 
and  copy  the  objects  required  at  Ike  drawing  school.  This  is  a general  feeling  in  the  school. 
The  drawing  class  is  much  largei-  thnn  others  at  the  institution.  Would  like  to  draw  twice 
a-week,  hecause.it  would  be  of  more  use  to  him.'’  Knows  a good  many  hoys  and  young 
men  who  would  like  to  go  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution  school,  if  it  could  be  done  without  55 
expence.  The  lectures  witness  liked  best  were  those  on  electrical  forces  and  magnetism. 
These  wero  illustrated  by  experiments.  Likes  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope. 

(Signed)  TThomas  Tandy. 


No.  502.  January  5,  1841. — Alfred  Wood,  15  years  old. 

is  eniployod  to  paint  coloured  flowers  on  tea  boards,  tablc-s,  &c.  Was  taught  dmwing  at  60 
Mr.  Peirce’s,  New  Hall-street,  for  2 and  a half  years.  Landscapes,  figures,  and  a few  oroa- 
menta,  principally  architectural,  were  copied.  Drew  a few  flowers  before  he  left._  Found 
drawing  taugnt  was  rather  too  stiff,  and  had  to  correct  his  style  afteiwards. 
no  other  master  but  Mr.  Lines,  wlio  teaches  ornamental  drawing  expressly.  Thinks  ^ 
are  several  hundred  boys  and  men  employed  as  draughtsmen  in  the  town  in  the  iap^m^ 
trade.  It  would  have  been  a great  advantage  to  witness  if  there  had  been  a schoo  01  ? 
at  which  he  could  have  studied  ornamental  drawing.  Thinks  such  a school  would  bene 
trade  aonerallv*  Paid  12s.  a quarter  at  Mr.  Peirce’s  school. 

^ (Signed)  Alfred  Wood. 
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Schools. 

No.  503. — ^The  following  are  extracts  from  the,  “ Report  on  the  State  of  Edu- 
cation iu  Birmingham.  By  the  Birnnnghtun  Statistical  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Education.” 

5 It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  details  of  this  Report  is 
disputed  by  some  parties,  especially  by  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  statements  having  beeji  communicated  to  me,  I made  inquiries  upon 
the  subject,  and  from  the  information  received,  I am  led  to  believe  that  although 
there  probably  are  some  omissions  and  errors,  the  Report  on  the  whole  presents  a 
0 tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  this  town. 


BiauiKaBikiu. 

EoucmoH. 

Evidence 
collecled  by 
R.D.  Grainger,^sq» 

No.  503. 


*' Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Birmingham.  By  the  Birmingham  Statistical  Sodety 
for  the  Improvement  of  Education.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  actual  return  of  the  population  residing  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham 
(to  which  this  inrestigatiou  has  been  restricted),  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  perhaps  be 
g fairly  estimated  at  180,000.  Of  this  number — 


a 


10,902  or  6'05  pei-  cent,  of  the  population  attend  day  or  evening  schools  only; 

4,141  or  2*30  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  both  day  or  evening  and  Sunday- 
schools  ; 

12,016  or  7-01  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  a Sunday-school  only;  making  a 
total  of 


27,659  or  15-36  per  cent  of  the  population  attending  schools  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Of  this  number — 

5,83.5  are  under  5 or  above  15  years  of  age  ; leaving 
!5  21,824  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  attending  school  in  the  borough  of  Bir- 

mingham at  the  time  the  schools  were  visited. 

According  to  the  population  abstracts  of  1821  and  1831,  one-fourth  of  the  total  population 
consists  of  OTildreu  between  these  ages.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  of  the  45,000  oetwRen 
the  ages  of  5 and  15  in  tlie  borough  of  Birmingham — 

10  21,824  or  48-5  per  cent,  were  receiving  instmetioa  in  day  and  Sunday-schools;  and 

23,176  or  51'5  per  cent,  were  not  found  receiving  instruction  in  either  day  or  Sunday- 
schools  within  the  borough  of  Birmingham. 

It  would  be  presenting,  however,  but  a partial  view  of  matters  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  Birmingham,  at  the  date  of  this  inquiry,  was  much 
J5 below  the  average,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  extreme  depression  of  trade. 


Taslb  a. — Rescitb  of  the  present  Inquiry,  1838. 


Description  of  Schools. 

SchooU. 

Schulurs.  1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Private  Infant  Schools 

S 

29 

39 

68 

Dame  Schools 

267 

1,829 

2,071 

3,900 

Common  Day  Schools 

177 

2,007 

2,273 

4,280 

Superior  Private  and  Boarding  Schools 

97 

989 

1,177 

2,166 

Supported  by  Parents 

544 

4,S54 

5,560 

10,414 

Charity  Schools 

26 

2,100 

1,231 

8,331 

Infant  Schools  aided  by  the  Public. 

7 

442 

293 

735 

Total  Day  Schools 

577 

7,396 

7,084 

14,480 

Evening  SebooU 

36 

367 

1S6 

563 

Total  Day  and  Evening  Schools  . 

613 

7,763 

7,280 

1.5,043 

Sunday  Schools 

56 

9,284 

7,478 

16,757 

Total  . . . . - , . 

669 

17,047 

14,753 

31,800 

1 Number  of  Children  in  Day  Schools  who  attend  Sunday  Schools  . 

4*141 

Net  Number  under  Instruction 

27- 659 

* This  Report  was  sent  to  the  StatisUcal  Society  of  London  for  publication  in1he  Journal,  in  accordnpee 
With  a vote  of  the  znemhers  of  the  Kirminsham  Statistical  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Educatinn,  with 
t wquest  that  the  following  Report  of  a Sub-Committee  of  that  body,  presented  to  the  General  Meetifijj 
n«ld  on  the  22d  Aueust  last,  be  inserted  with  it.  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  therein  referred  to,  is  the  agent  who 
been  employed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Mnnebester,  in  the  collection  of  the  data  contuned  in  their 
several  reports  upon  education.  “The  Sub-CommiUce  appointed  to  revise  Mr.  Wood’s  Report  found  it 
impossible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  if,  without  soinj;  over  the  ground  after  that 
8®tlemin.  With  this  observation  the  Sub-Committee  return  the  Report,  as  Mr.  Wood’s  Report,  not 
takmg  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  its  statements,  but,  believinf?  that  it  contains  valuable  infor* 
nation,  they  leave  it  with  the  General  Committee  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  think  *^**^’”2  g 2 
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Birwinoham. 

Education. 

Proportion  of  infant  scholars 

18.3S. 

. 2-31 

— 

„ charity  „ 

. 10*47 

Evidence 

„ private  „ 

. 34-52 

collected  by 
if.2>.£?»-omg’er,  Esq. 

.,  Sunday  ,, 

. 52  70 

5 

No.  503. 

Total  . 

. 100- 

The  following  table  (B.)  affords  a comparative  view  of  the  numbers  atfendin<r  school  at  the 
period  of  the  respective  inquiries  in  tjie  borouglis  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  Bury,  Liverpool  10 
and  York,  in  certain  parishes  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  borough  of  Birmiimli  iTn  ’ 
[See  page  187.]  ^ 


Dame  ScTtoo^s. 

This  class  of  scliools  is  very  numerous  in  Birmingham ; but  tlie  average  number  of  scholars 


to  a school  is  much  lower  than  in  other  places.  jj 

Number  of  dame  schools  267 

Number  of  teachers  269 

Scholars  3,900 

Number  of  scholars  to  a school 14-6 

Number  of  scholars  to  a teacher 14-5  2q 


The  physical  condition  of  the  dame  schools  of  Birmingham  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  None  of  them  arc  kept  in  cellai-s,  very  few  in  garrets  or  bed- 
rooms, and  they  are  generallv  more  cleanly  and  better  lighted  than  schools  of  the  same 
description  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  They  are,  however,  ill  ventilated,  and  particulary 
so  in  those  districts  in  which  the  rerident  population  is  chiefly  of  the  poorer  class.  25 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  very  poor  ; some  were  found  suffering  ex- 
treme  privation,  aud  nearly  the  whole  complained  of  tlicir  inability  to  provide  a suffeient 
number  of  suitable  books;  hence,  they  were  generally  ill  supplied  in  this  respect,  and  some 
were  entirely  without  books. 

It  is  very  commonly  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect  of  teachers  of  dame  schools,  that  30 
the  scholars  are  too 
more  open  to  judici< 
tastes  acquired,  assc 

the  basis  of  the  future  character,  and  oftentim«}8  determine  the  happinea  or  misery  of  the 
individual.  35 

Out  of  3,900  cliildrcn  attending  danm  schools  in  Birmingham — 

1 ,726  or  44*26  per  cent,  are  under  5 ycai-s  of  age. 

1,216  or  31*18  per  cent,  are  above  5 but  under  7 years  of  age. 

2,942  or  76-44  per  cent,  arc  tmder  7 years  of  age,  and  40 

958  or  24*56  per  cent,  are  above  7 years  of  ago. 

3,900  Total. 


young  to  be  susceptible  ot  muen  insirucuon,  wnereas  in  reaiuy  iney  are 
lus  emtivation  at  this  period  than  at  any  olhor,  habits  being  then  formed, 
ciations  and  impressions  received,  and  principles  inculcated,  which  lie  at 


Few  circumstances  tend  more  fully  to  reveal  the  defective  character  of  this  class  of  schools  45 
than  that  of  their  very  ephemeral  nature.  Out  of  the  267  dame  schools  in  Birmingham,  only 
7.3,  or  27*34  per  cent,  were  in  existence  in  ISSO;  while  194,  or  72*66  per  cent  havebeen 
established  since  that  period,  and  of  this  number  67,  or  34*53  per  cent,  have  been  opaieJ 
during  the  last  12  months. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  dame  schools,  that  they  tire  generally  taken  up  by  50 
persons  destitute  of  every  qualification  for  teaching,  and  who  have  no  other  object  in  riew  than 
obtaining  a subsistence.  In  innumerable  instances  the  occupation  is  laid  aside  after  a short 
trial,  as  an  tmprofitable  speculation.  Unfortunately,  these  repeated  failures  are  not  found 
sufficient  to  prevent  others,  who  are  pressed  by  similar  necessities,  from  making  new  attempts, 
attended  with  no  better  success.  One  of  the  mistresses,  when  visited,  complained  of  the  un-55 
profitable  nature  of  her  employment,  and  being  asked  why  she  continued  it,  replied,  "Bless 
you,  I would  not  keep  school  another  day,  but  I can  do  nothing  that  pays  me  better.  I am 
sure  I have  prayed  every  day  since  I began,  that  it  may  do,  but  it’s  no  use ; I can’t  get  my 
prayers  answered;  instead  of  that  it  gets  worse  and  worse.”  Taking  into  considerabon 
the  average  terms  charged  in  dame  schools,  viz.,  3^ci.  per  week,  with  the  mean  number  ot  60 
scholars  to  a school,  viz.,  14-6,  the  average  weekly  receipt,  of  the  teachers  will  only  amount  to 
4s.  3Jd.  each,  which  folly  justifies  the  representations  they  make  of  the  unproductive  nature 
of  the  employment.  , 

Hence  arise  the  frequent  instances  in  which  mistrcs-scs  of  damo  schools  unite  some  other 
occupation  with  that  of  teaching.  Out  of  267,  there  were  190,  or  71*16  per  cent.,  following  w 
some  other  employment,  frequently  trenching  largely  on  the  teacher’s  time,  distracliogtiie 
attention  of  the  cfoldreu,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duUM 
teaching.  Vhm-al 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  system  in  dame  schools ; iinlcM  a a 
administering  of  the  rod  or  cane,  when  a child  has  offended,  can  be  regarded  as  the  ' 
and  the  committing  to  memory  some  portion  of  catechism  is  worthy  of  the  appcllabon  0 
latter.  The  number  who  professedly  administer  corporal  punishment  is  203.  Thee 
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rod  is  geuerally  a conspicuous  object  on  entering  the  school,  wlien,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
it  is  not  in  tlie  hands  of  the  mistress.  In  the  department  of  moral  training  the  deficiency  is 
equally  lamentable,  and  the  few  means  which  are  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  of  effecting  a 
moral  improvemeot,  are  for  the  most  part  decidedly  injurious.  A.  mistress  in  one  of  this  cUss 
of  schools,  on  being  a.sked  whether  she  gave  moral  instruction  to  her  scholars,  replied,  "No  5 
I can’t  afford  it  for  Zd.  a-week.”  Another,  in  reply  to  the  same  question  said,  “ How  is  it 
likely,  when  they  can  hardly  say  their  A,  B,  C ?”  Several  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
question ; and  of  those  who  did,  very  few  appeared  to  think  it  was  a part  of  their  "duty  to 
inslnicL  the  children  in  morals.  Several  have  candidly  owned  tliat  they  lay  under  this  im- 
pression. One,  in  particular,  insisted,  with  much  warmth,  that  to  teach  morals  was  the  duty  10 
of  the  parents,  not  ner's.  Another  simple-mintled  but  well-meaning  individual  observed,  ihaa 
she  did  not  presume  to  teach  morals,  “ Uut  she  strove  to  imbibe  good  principles  into  them.” 
Wretchedly  conducted  as  dame  schools  generally  are,  there  are  a few  cases  in  which  the 
pleasing  effects  produced  in  a school,  under  the  management  of  a mistress  animated  by  a 
proper  spirit,  and  possessing  some  qualification  for  the  ofiBce,  are  very  visible,  being  the  more  15 
striking  from  the  strong  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  generality  of  such  schoms. 

Common  Day  Schools. 


Under  this  head  has  been  arranged  that  class  of  schools  which  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  small  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  ami  work-people,  who  have  generally  passed  their  probation 
in  a dame  school,  and  are  sent  to  these  to  complete  their  education.  2q 

There  are  in  Bii-minghum  177  common  day  schools;  of  which  number  54,  with  1.727 
scholars,  are  conducted  by  masters,  and  TiS,  with  2, .553  scholars,  are  kept  by  mistresses; 
givin’g  an  average  of  31'9  scholars  to  a school  in  the  boys’  school,  and  of  20  4 scholars  to  a 
schom  in  the  girls'  school. 

Ventilation  is  very  little  attended  to  in  these  schools;  and  in  some,  cleanliness  is  equally  25 
neglected.  There  is  generally  a much  greater  number  of  children  crowded  together  than  in 
dame  schools  ; and  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  dress  of  scholars  mingled  with  the  close  air, 
exhausted  of  hs  oxygen,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  comfortable  or  healthy  respiration, 
renders  any  long  continuance  in  the  school  intolerable  to  a person  unaccustomeS  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding these  evils,  which  depress  the  energies  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  the  30 
plan  of  sillowing  half  an  hour's  interval,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation 
and  exercise,  is  never  adopted  ; and,  when  suggested  to  them,  it  is  generally  set  aside,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  spare  the  time. 

The  girls’  schools  are  generally  superior  to  the  boys’  schools  in  tliis  respect,  which  may,  * 
perhaps,  be  owing  chiefiy  to  the  average  number  of  scholars  to  a school  being  much  less.  35 
The  average  in  boys’  schools  is  32,  and  in  girls’  schools  20. 

The  systems  of  iustruction  adopted  are  of  the  most  imperfect  kind;  the  general  principle 
of  by  far  the  largest  number  is  that  of  requiring  the  child  to  commit  to  memory  a certain 
quantity  of  matter,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  reach  the  understanding.  Instead  of 
the  master  exerting  liimself  to  teach,  the  scholars  are  expected  to  learn.  In  only  29  outof40 
the  whole  1 77  schools  of  this  class  do  the  teachers  profess  to  interrogate  the  children  on  what 
they  read  and  leurn.  The  usual  objection  lo  the  plan  of  interrogation,  when  mentioned  to  the  - 
teachers,  is,  that  tliey  have  not  time  ; 3 out  of  the  29  who  do  interrogate  tlie  scholars  admit 
that  it  is  only  done  occasionally,  when  time  and  opportunity  permit.  As  in  the  dame  schools, 
corporal  punishments  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  moral  training  in  these  establishments.  45 

As  in  dame  schools,  religious  instruction  in  common  day-scUoois  is  restricted  to  learning 
the  Church  or  Assembly’s  Catechism  by  rote,  and,  perhaps,  reading  the  Scriptures.  In 
many  schools  even  these  are  dispensed  with,  on  the  plea  that  the  parents  are  of  different 
religious  creeds. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this  inefficiency  to  the  teachers;  they  50 
labour  under  many  disadvantages,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  poverty,  irregular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  ofthe  scholare,  and  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  taken  away  from 
school. 

Superior  Schools. 

As  the  object  of  this  inquiry  was  principally  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  working  classe  55 
with  respect  to  education,  little  more  has  been  attempted  in  reference  to  superior  schools,  than 
obtaining  a correct  numerical  account  of  the  scholars,  teachers,  and  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  tables. 

There  are  97  superior  schools,  attended  by  2,1S6  scholars.  In  this  number  are  included 
two  public  iustitubons,  viz.,  the  Friends’  Quarterly  Meeting  school,  and  the  Birmingham  and  60 
Edgbaston  Proprietary  school. 


Charity  Schools. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  26  charity  schools,  of  various  description,  containing  3,331 
children,  viz.,  2,100  boys,  and  1,231  girls  ; 93  being  under  5 years  of  nge,  3,208  between  5 
and  15,  and  30  above  1.5  years  of  age.  ^ 

The  attendance  is  veiy  fluctuating,  arising  from  the  poverty  or  caprice  of  parents,  more 
especially  among  boys  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  to  obtain  some  situation,  and  with  girls  who 
are  enabled  to  assist  in  nursing  and  household  work.  The  former,  when  out  of  situation,  and 
the  latter,  when  not  required  at  home,  may,  perhaps,  be  again  sent  to  school,  but  oftentimes 
not  till  what  has  been  previously  acquired  is  nearly  forgottou,  and  the  teacher  has  to  commence  70 
de  novo,  subject  to  the  recurrence  of  similar  interruptions  in  time  to  come.  , 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  to  which  these  disturbing  causes  affect  the  atten 
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ance  in  the  generality  of  the  charity-schools,  particularly  in  such  as  make  a charge  for  the  BiamsaHjiM. 
instruction.  Education. 


Tablc  C.-— Number  of  Scbolabs  admitted  into  the  annexed  Public  and  Charity  Schools, 
during  1587. 


SehojLi. 

Nuoiher 
AilmiMed 
in  1837. 

Kumbat 

Average  Time  at  Sebool.  | 

Yeara 

Uontlia. 

■Weeks. 

Nations!,  Pinfold-street 

175 

150 

10 

1 

Wesleyan,  Union-street 

161 

255 

i 

7 

Christchurch  School  of  Industry  . 
Protestant  Dissenters’  Girls’  School  . . 

106 

1S5 

1 

8 

1 

14 

45 

3 

2 

2 

Illiie-coal  School 

4S 

200 

4 

7 

2 

St.  Peter’s  (Catholic) 

100 

160 

1 

7 

1 

St.  Bartholomew’s 

183 

147 

1 

2 

3 

Gibb  Heath 

100 

70 

1 

1 

3 

SI.  Gcorge’s« 

S61 

90 

3 

New  Jerusalem  (Boys) 

122 

180 

i 

5 

S 

Lencaslerian 

23S 

S24 

1 

4 

2 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

S 

53 

5 

10 

2 

Bordedey  and  Deritend 

St.  John’s  School  of  Induslrv  . . . 

104 

190 

1 

9 

2 

40 

30 

9 

Crowley’s  Charity 

4 

lU 

2 

6 

Girl’s  ^hool,  Lancasterian,  (New)  . 

125 

136 

Total  .... 
Average  time. 

1,880 

-2,175 

1 

1 

• The  fitet  year  this  echool  was  opened  the  number  of  admiiieloos  was  upwards  of  600,  although  the  number 
on  the  booki  oerer  exceaded  IbO. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grcdvger,  Esq. 

No.  $03. 


In  19  of  the  charity-schools,  containing 2,933  scholars,  the  monitoriai  system  is  adopted;  and 
in  the  other  7 scliools,  with  398  scholars,  the  monitorial  system  is  not  pursued. 

The  physical  condition  of  this  class  of  schools  is  decidedly  favourable,  when  compared  with 
some  other  places.  They  are,  witlt  exceptions,  tolerably  well  ventilated,  clean,  and  generally 
glight;  a few  of  them  hare  play-grounds  attached,  but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  scarcely  any 
avail  themselves  of  this  circumslanee,  by  allowing  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  morning  and 
afternoon,  to  give  the  scholars  a little  exercise,  and  to  ventilate  tlie  school-room.  Hence,  even 
in  winter,  a languor  and  heaviness  appeared  to  oppress  both  the  master  and  his  pupils,  (after 
they  had  been  assembled  two  hours  or  more,^  which  the  continuous  attention  to  school  business 
IQm  an  atmosphere  gradually  deteriorating  necessarily  produces,  and  which  must  he  aggravated 
exceedingly  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Speaking  generally,  these  schools  are,  in  their  conduct  and  efficiency,  much  in  advance 
of  the  common  day-schools ; but  ihey  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 

Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  sewing  and  knitting  in  the  girls’  schools,  com- 
]5prehend,  with  few  exceptions,  the  chief  subjects  which  are  taught  in  them;  to  which  Is 
added  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  religioas  tenets  of  those  by  whom  the  school  is 
principally  supported. 

Little  worthy  of  the  nante  of  moral  training  exists,  the  subject  being  very  imMrfecUy 
understood,  and  the  teachers  not  being  put  in  possession  of  a sufficient  number  of  intelli- 
00  gent  assistants  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  effectually.  Nevertheless  in  many  schools  they 
effect  far  more  than  could  be  expected  from  persons  furnished  only  with  the  means  of  teaching 
the  greatest  number  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

' Infant  Schools. 

There  are  10  schools  of  this  description  in  Birmingham,  with  803  scholar's,  conducted  on 
25  the  system  of  Wilderspin,  with  modifications  suited  to  their  respective  circumstances.  Three 
of  these  schools,  with  68  scholars,  are  for  the  children  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  aud  are 
supported  entirely  by  the  payment  of  the  scholars.  The  7 remaining  infant  schools  contain 
735  scholars,  viz.,  442  boys,  ami  293  girls ; 349  of  these,  or  47'5  per  cent,  are  uudev  5 years 
of  age;  272,  or  37'0  per  cent,  are  above  5 and  under  7 years  of  age;  and  114,  or  15'5  per 
30  cent,  are  above  the  latter  age. 

They  are  well  ventilated,  and  allow  an  interval  during  each  half  of  the  day  for  the  recreation 
of  the  scholars:  . r u • u t 

'Phe  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  much  superior  to  tlie  generality  even  of  chanty  schools. 

Evening  Schools. 

35  The  evening  schools  at  Birmingham  are  36  in  number,  and  have  563  sohokw  in  attendance : 
301,  or  53’4  per  cent.,  are  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15 ; and  262,  or  46‘6  per  cent., 
above  15  years  of  age.  They  are  commonly  conducted  by  the  masters  of  day-schools;  tne 
instruction  consisting  principally  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  although,  m sevem 
grammar  and  geography  are  added  to  these,  and,  in  a few,  dra«viiig  and  mathemabes.  i le 
40  terms  arc  from  threepence  to  a shilling  per  week,  being  r^ulated  by  the  respectabiltty  of  e 
establishment,  and  the  subjects  of  study.  , . . . u e 

Were  the  hours  of  labour  somewhat  abridged,  evening  schools  appear  calculated  to  be  tar 
more  extensively  useful  than  they  are  at  present. 
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BrnwiNGRAM.  Sunday  Schools. 

EppcATioy.  Sunday-schools  were  introduced  into  Birmingfham  very  early  after  tlieir  first  establishment 
Evidence  ' their  venerable  founder,  and  they  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  number,  and  imnror 
collected  by  ing  in  character  and  efBciency,  down  to  the  present  time. 

AD.Cmager.Esq.  Tliero  are  now  56  Sunday-schools  in  the  borough,  with  16,757  scholars  on  the  books  • vij 
vTToi  9,284  boj»s,and  7,473  girls.  Only  118,  or  07  per  cent.,  are  under  5 years  of  age-  143^'  ^ 
or  85-4  per  cent.,  are  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15;  and  2,319,  or  13‘9  per  cent,  are  above 
15  years  of  age.  Of  these,  4,141  attend  day-schools  also,  leaving  i‘2, 616  receiving  Suodav- 
instniction  only.  The  average  attendance  is  12,224,  or  72-8  per  cent.  ^ 

Reading  is  taught  in  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  Birmingham;  writing  is  taught  in  25  schools  in 
having  7,329  scholars ; arithmetic  in  7 schools,  with  2,067  scholars ; grammar  and  history  in 
4 schools,  with  1,577  scholars;  and  geography  in  5 schools,  with  2,124-  scholars.  ^ 

To  21  of  the  other  schools,  evening  schoolB  are  attached,  in  which  a portion  of  the  scholars 
receive  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  or  a few  other  subjects,  which  are  deemed  of 
too  secular  a nature  to  he  taught  on  the  Sabbath. 

Although  the  average  time  allotted  to  instruction,  including  the  time  devoted  to  prayer  and 
singing,  dors  not  exceed  four  hours  per  weelt,  the  beneficial  influence  of  Sunday-schools  is 
extensively  felt  thioughout  tlic  whole  neighbourhood,  the  majority  of  them  being  most  judi- 
ciously conducted. 

Of  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  speak ; some  schools  are  more,  others  20 
less  efficient,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Sunday-schools  in  Birmingham  must  rank  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  place  which  has  been  subject  to  a similar  investigation. 


Tadlb  D.  Day  /no  Evehinq  Schooi.s. — Summary  of  Schools  and  of  Children  receiving  Education 
exclusive  of  Sunday  Schools.  ’ 


Description  of  Schools. 

Ktunber 

Number 

Scholars. 

Nonbei 

SehooD. 

Teaehcri. 

Boyi. 

Girlf. 

Total. 

OttCDlI 

Suodsy 

Scbotla. 

Private  infant  Schools  . . . 

Dame  Schools 

Common  Day  Schools  . ’ 

Superior  Schools  . . ‘ 

3 

5267 

54 

128 

25 

73 

4 

269 

63 

142 

43 

139 

29 

1,S29 

1,354 

6.53 

792 

197 

39 

2,071 

373 

1,900 

17 

1,160 

6S 

3,900 

1,727 

2,533 

809 

1,357 

816 

555 

452 

e' 

9 

Supported  solely  by  the 
Parents  .... 
Iiifiuit  Schools  assisted  by  the 

Public 

Cliarily  and  Endowed  Schools  . 

.544 

7 

26 

(162 

12 

4fl 

4,954 

442 

2,100 

5,560 

293 

1,231 

10,414 

735 

3,331 

1,838 

196 

1,940 

Total  of  Day  Schools  . 
Evening  Schools 

577 

36 

722 

3S 

7,396 

367 

7,0B4 

196 

14,480 

563 

3,974 

167 

Tolai  of  Day  and  Evening 
Schools 

613 

760 

7,763 

7,280 

15,043 

4,141 

Tadi.k  E.  Sunday  Schools.— Summary  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  of  Scliolars  on  the  Books  and  io 


Number 

of 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Average 

Attend- 

Ago. 

Sex. 

Total 

Number 

Under 

Fivq 

Yuars. 

Between 

Fifteen. 

Above 
Pirtuu  11 

Boys. 

Oirii. 

15 

59 

3,927 

.iro 

2,4'21 

2,144 

4,5G5 

.3,347 

9 

3,317 

592 

2,006 

i,9u: 

3,909 

2,687 

6 

1,G2S 

370 

1,07S 

92i 

l,99.-> 

1,345 

5 

1,652 

.322 

l,Cfi£ 

Oil 

1,974 

B 

io 

1,281 

278 

1,171 

3Ti 

1,549 

4 

218 

03 

121 

218 

2 

3 

361 

yij 

IGt 

17( 

338 

238 

2 

38-J 

191 

145 

344 

2 

223 

I2( 

HIS 

225 

I 

301 

29 

106 

330 

1 

i 

308 

26 

Hil 

295 

51!) 

41 

]&t 

SCO 

1 

119 

11 

60 

71 

1.30 

1 

91 

4-' 

103 

1 

4U 

164 

IH 

05 

127 

60 

1J8 

14,320 

2,319 

9,284 

r,47.’t 

16,757 

12,224 

KsViglous  Denominations. 


Oiurch  Esia1)lUtmiciit. 
Wosleyau  .... 
JndfTKmdent  . . 

. . , 
UiilUrmn  .... 
Wusleynn  Aisiwiation  . 

Koman  Cathidic 
N«w  Cuoaoxiou  Methodist 
Primitive  . 

Muw  Jenuialum  Church 
(ienfral  Baptist  , , 

'Calvinist  .... 

I'riuadiy  Metliodut  . . 
hBnptixtaDd  ludupendent juiotlyl 
|{Cluuiii&a  Uoion  . . ' 

Total  . 


Centageoi 


Arta^ 

SAcUnB 

^tndua 


•^dy  BunUaKdou’nCouauxiuD.  f Sujiportfci  by  the  union  uf  these  .— 

t ^‘tely  originaljxl  by  the  vsertions  of  a few  benevolent  individuals  «f  «liff«ren(  »elii;ion«  ilenoi 


nations  for  the 


iiiiwiy  origitiaWU  by  the  vsertjims  of  afuw  bcuevolent  mdividuals  «l  different  »eln;ion«  jartiaj. 

the  more  dvitituto  jureidlc  i»oj)iilatioa,  who  are  iiiwentcd  from  altcndini;  other  Suucluv-sehooU  for  wsut  «■  . , 

Althouglj  a fewof  ihe»e  schools  are  held  in  Bchool-rootna  helonuiiiff  to  cliwify  day-schools,  they  the  dn-nij 

te  the  cnanty-ielKJol.  The  Sundny-schuols  cousisi  uf  diffen-nt  »cliular*  in  a irtoel  mcMure,  tlie  universat  mie 
,,  . ^ ,‘“>^®^,W'MtorooniwthescholBi8to,attOQaaSuBdey-«hoD!.U»exboicoVwlMcliisleflto&e.i>«««'®' 
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Table  F.  Evening  Schools  attacrbd  to  Sitndat  Scbools. — Summary  of  Schools  and  Scholars, 
and  Date  of  Establishment. 


Rieuinobau. 

EnucaTios. 


Religiooi  benomiulion. 

Scboolt. 

Scbolan.  1 

Halis. 

Females. 

Tetal. 

Established  Church  . . 

6 

264 

118 

o62 

Wesleyan 

5 

73 

233 

311 

Independent  .... 

4 

226 

138 

384 

Baptist 

2 

lf)5 

115 

220 

Calvinlsl  ..... 

1 

18 

25 

43 

New  Jerusalem  Church  . 

1 

50 

40 

90 

Unitarian 

1 

20 

20 

Christiun  Union  . , , 

* 

20 

20 

40 

Total  . 

21 

781 

709 

1.490 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.  Crammer, Esq . 

No.  503. 


GecNERAL  SvBUART  of  ScKOOLB  anil  ScHOLAKs  in  the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  with  an  estimated  Population  of 
180,000,  in  the  Year  19SS. 


DeieripUoo  of  SebooU- 

Scholars. 

Per  CeotBgc.  | 

Number 

Age. 

Sex. 

Total. 

Popula- 

Of  the 

Number 

of 

IcboUrs. 

Oflha 

Numbrr 

oCSunby 

Scholoii. 

Schoola. 

UnderS. 

Between 

Sandli. 

Aboveisj 

hlalca. 

females. 

Suoday  Schools  s— 

Church  uf  l^ialand 

Boaaii  CathoMe 

DUienters . 

Pa  ceotage  aeoriUDg  to  age  and  lex  . . 
Rtturaad  also  u day  orevaotng  tehalari . 

Id 

2 

30 

i 

3,927 

301 

10,092 

B 

2,144 

178 

5,151 

4,665 

33S 

11,854 

2-54 

0-18 

0-59 

I6-S0 

1-22 

42-86 

27-24 

2-03 

70-74 

SC 

14,3-20 

2,319 

9,284 

7,473 

16,757 

9-31 

2-30 

C0-5S 

14-97 

100-00 

0-71 

85-46 

53-83 

65-43 

44-57 

age  of  the 

bee  of  day 
scholaii. 

3 

267 

177 

97 

41 

1,736 

599 

114 

27 

2,174 

3,646 

1,901 

’37 

151 

29 

1,829 

2,007 

969 

4,U1 

7-01 

45-61 

la&at  schools  (privata)  . • . , . 

Dum  achoola  ........ 

Caatmon  ilay-aehoola  •••••. 

Supador  prirate  and  boaidio^'  achooli  . . 

Sapported  solely  by  the  scholars  ... 
laliat  ichools  assiated  by  thepublic  • » 

Ctirily  and  eadoared  achoola  • . « • 

Total  . . . 

Pe  Motage  accoidiog  to  ago  aud  les . ■ 
Eianiag  schools,  tupported  by  Ihe  scholars 
tbUl  Dumber  of  BcliooU  aud  scholars.  . 
Ereomg  schools  attached  to  Suodey-achools 

39 

2,071 

2,273 

1,177 

0- 04 
3*17 
2-37 

1- 20 

0-24 

14- 10 

15- -I7 
7-84 

0-47 

26'93 

29.56 

14-96 

944 

7 

26 

2,476 

349 

93 

7,750 

3,203 

188 

’30 

4,864 

44-4 

2,100 

6,560 

293 

1,231 

6-78 

0- 41 

1- 85 

37-65 

2-66 

12-04 

71-92 

5-OS 

23-00 

677 

2,918 

11,344 

216 

7,39u  7,084 

8-04 

62-35  i 100-00  ] 

.. 

20-15 

78‘34 

1-51 

51-07 

4il-93 

0-31 

2-04 

3-3C 

36 

301 

•26-2 

367 

106 

SG3 

669 

..  1 .. 

27,669 

16-36 

lOU-00  1 

21 

932  j SS3 

781 

709 

mg 

mfli 

No.  504.  January  5,  1841. — Rev.  Thomas  Nunns.  No.  sm. 

Has  resided  iu  the  town  since  1824.  Has  been  ■minister  of  St.  Burtholoiuew  s chapel  nearly 
7 years;  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  their  moral  condition.  • , » 

5 Connected  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  tlicre  is  a day-school  for  boys  and  girls » an  evening  school 
two  nights  a week  exclusively  for  boys ; a Sunday-school.  There  is  no  in  l^t  school.  There 
is  a si^  club  connected  with  the  schools  ; this  has  been  1'2  months  in  operation.  Also  a lend- 
iog  library  for  the  Sunday-school.  The  books  ai'e  religious,  moral,  on  natural  history,  travels, 

&C,  Reading,  writing, arithmedc,  English  history,  and  geography  aietaug^  Bells  ^stem 
10  is  mainly  followed.  Does  not  think  the  monitors  are  bribed  in  tliis  school,  bow  are 
seldom  caned ; the  canc  Is  almost  disused ; no  dogging.  Nothing  of  the  industrial  Mhool  is 
taught,  except  the  girls  bang  instructed  in  kmtting  and  sewing.  The  number  attending  the 
day.schoolis  about  150  boys  and  about  60  gii-ls.  The  age  of  admission  is  about  6 yearn.  Ihe 
,.?^®rage  age  of  those  attending  is  about  10  ; at  11  yeai-s  die  boys  are  generally  withdrawn, 

ISliecause  they  can  then  earn  so  much  that  the  parents  will  not  allow  them  to  leniain  longer, 
of  the  boys  are  withdrawn  to  help  in  manufactories  at  an  earlier  age,  some  as  young  as 
Syears.  The  girls  are  much  less  regular  in  th^  attendance,  being  called  away  by  vanous 
*»uses,  especially  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  the  family  whilst  the  mother  is  at  w^k,  washing, 
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collected  by 
R-T>.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  504. 


&c.  Many  little  girls  also  go  out  as  servants  to  small  shopkeepers.  From  these  comhined 
causes  the  education  of  the  girls  is  infinitely  more  neglected  than  that  of  the  boys. 

One  penny  to  4<i.  is  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  instruction.  When  tiade  is  bad  the 
attendance  at  tfie  school  falls  off ; one  among  other  causes  of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  payintr  the 
above.  Does  not  think  the  attendance  would  be  fuller  and  more  regular  if  thei-e  were  no  5 
payment;  the  people  valuing  that  for  which  they  pay. 

Thinks  that  the  circumstance  of  children  going  at  an  early  age  to  the  manufactories  dete- 
riorates  their  moral  condition.  When  the  trade  is  sedentary  or  othei-wise  unwholesome,  the 
physical  state  is  impaired.  The  root  of  the  moral  evil  is  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  in  the 
manufactories,  and  the  early  age  at  which  children  feel  themselves,  as  in  fact  they  are,  inde- 10 
pendent  of  parental  control.  At  14  or  15  bo5rs  can  often  earn  enou^r  to  support  themselves, 
and  this  makes  them  indifferent  to  tlie  control  of  their  pai-euts.  The  girls  at  an  early  age 
are  worse  behaved  towards  their  parents  than  the  boys.  Juvenile  prostitution  greatly  pre- 
vails in  this  town;  heai-s  also  there  is  much  thieving,  especially  of  metal  from  the  workshops. 

Is  convinced  that  the  vigilant  superintendence  and  good  example  of  the  master  have  <Teat  15 
influence  in  checking  and  even  eradicating  these  moral  evils.  Has  known  the  best  resulu 
from  such  conscientious  conduct  on  the  part  of  employers.  If  it  were  an  universal  rule  to 
require  a character  from  iJl  new  comers,  and  especially  if  the  discovery  of  any  serious  rice 
were  followed  by  dismission,  great  good  would  result. 

Isof  opinion  that  if  employers  evinced  an  anxiety  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  their  workpeople,  ‘20 
and  displayed  an  interest  in  their  happiness,  much  of  the  existing  dissalisfaction  of  mechanics 
would  be  obviated. 

Thinks  if  privies  are  in  any  manufactories  used  in  commou,  that  the  most  pernicious  effects 
os  to  morals  must  result. 

(Signed)  THOtfAs  Nonks.  25 


No.  505.  No.  505.  January  2,  1841. — Rev.  Thomas  Moseley,  rector  of  St.  Martin’s. 

Has  resided  upwards  of  10  years  in  this  town.  In  this  parish  there  are  six  schools,  which 
are  both  day  and  Sunday-schools. 

Has  found  that  children  arc  often  withdrawn  from  the  day-schools  at  an  early  age  to  go  to 
the  manufactories.  This  continually  occurs,  and  is  the  common  custom  in  the  town,  so  that  30 
the  attendance  of  children  is  constantly  changing.  Those  who  are  withdrawn  from  the  day- 
school  generally  continue  to  attend  the  Sunday-school.  Tlie  children  leave  the  day-school 
from  7 years  of  ago  and  upwards.  Has  the  impression  that  the  children  who  arc  so  with- 
drawn become  speedily  deteriorated  in  their  character.  Has  heard  repeatedly  the  remark 
from  parents  and  others,  that  they  become  depraved  after  leaving  the  day-schooi.  It  would  35 
promote  moralily  and  religion  among  the  labouring  population,  if  the  children  remained 
longer  at  the  day-school.  Iftiic  lionrs  of  labour  for  chiklren  wore  limited  lo  a moderate  lime, 
thinks  the  schools  could  be  so  adjusluJ  that  they  could  recx'lvn  daily  instruction.  Believes  at 
present  there  are  not  any  schools  connected  with  the  EslablisUud  Uhiirch  for  regular  evening 
tuition.  Is  op  opinion,  cunsideriiig  that  so  large  apart  of  the  youthful  population  is  occupied  in  ^ 
the  daytime  in  manufactories,  that  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  would  be  most  beneficial. 
Does  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  converting  the  existing  day-scliools  connected 
with  the  chinch  into  evening  schools  ; for  example,  the  hours  now  occupied  in  the  afternoon 
might  be  tmn.sferred  to  the  evening.  Witness  as  a reward  for  good  conduct  has  allowed  some 
of  the  boys  of  tlie  Sunday-school  to  attend  twice  a-week  in  the  evening  for  instruction  in 45 
writing.  It  is  found  that  the  boys  avail  themaolvea  of  this  privilege  with  great  satisfaction. 
This  is  a common  pracrice.  In  certain  Sunday-schools  the  girls  arc  similarly  rewarded  by 
being  taught  on  some  evenings  of  the  week  writing,  reading,  accounts,  and  needlework. 

Has  a deep  conviction  that  great  evil  results  from  the  early  introduction  of  children-yhoys  ^ 
anti  girls — into  manufactories.  Has  often  heard  parents  regret  that  they  were,  from  their  ci^  50 
cumatances,  compelled  to  send  their  children  so  soon  to  work.  It  is  most  desirable  that  ch^ 
dren  of  a tender  age  should  be  prevented  going  into  manufactories,  and  that  when  adinitlrf 
at  a later  period  the  hours  of  their  labour  should  be  restricted.  Is  assured  that  generally 
parents  would  not  of  themselves  prevent  their  young  childi'en  being  overworked.  Does  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  how  far  the  employer's  of  children  would  prevent  55 
them  being  overworked. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Moselet, 

No.  506.  N'o.  506.  May  25. — Statemeut  of  tlie  Rev.  G.  S-  Bull. 

Has  benn  minister  of  St.  Matthew’s  church9  months.  Was  formerly  residentin  the 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  14  years,  during  which  period  he  paid  great  attention  to  tlm  conditioDGO 
and  character  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  the  state  of  their  education. 

The  circumstance  of  the  children  being  withdrawn  into  the  various  branches  ofmaumac- 

ture  at  a very  early  age,  greatly  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  day-schools,  in  fact  tn^ 

are  reduced  nearly  to  the  condition  of  infant  schools,  The  system  for  educating 

IS,  according  to  the  present  Factoiy  Act,  is  the  merest  apology  for  education,  and  dissatistt  o 

all  parties. 

With  regard  to  Sunday-schools,  lie  regards  them  as  a simple  remedial  measure,  affor  _ g ^ 
very  scanty  but  still  a valuable  portion  of  religious  instimction,  the  effect  ot  which  wo 
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very  greatly  enhanced  if  proper  day-schools  were  iii  operalion.  There  is  this  additional  defect  BinwiNOHAat. 
in  Sunday-schools,  regarded  as  afiording  the  only  means  of  education  for  the  manufacturing  Edocatiox. 
population,  that  they  are  necessarily  restricted  to  religious  subjects,  and  are  thus  unfitted  to  — 

convey  that  general  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  possessed  by  the  children  of  coliecte^b 
5 working  people.  Peeling  the  importance  of  rendering  the  Sunday-school  teachers  efficient  for  R.D.Gr^ngerJ'B&a. 

their  work,  it  has  been  a part  of  his  plan  to  meet  those  teachers  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  

instructing  them  sy’atematically  for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  he  conceives  that  with- 
out  some  such  system  as  this  feunday-schools  will  not  only  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their 
benevolent  proprietors,  but  may  also  become  in  many  circumstances  seminaries  of  error  and 
10  not  of  sound  religious  trutli  and  good  morals.  He  conceives  that  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  idea  with  which  many  people  have  d(  luded  tliemselves,  wlto  stand  connected 
with  extensive  systems  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that  Sunday-schools  are 
quite  sufficient  for  the  educHiion  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  And  he  would  observe  that  such 
a sentiment  weais  a suspicious  character,  when  it  emanates  from  those  who  show  themselves 
15  Hoxious  to  engross  during  the  whole  week  the  entire  pliysical  and  mental  enei'gies  of  those  very 
children  for  their  own  profit  and  advantage,  who  adopt  this  theory.  He  intends  this  remarK 
to  apply  not  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  districts  ; haring  been  born  and  brought  up  him- 
self in  the  agricultural  districts,  he  is  fully  aware  that  in  certain  degrees  the  same  remark  is 
applicable. 

20  Referring  to  Sunday-schools  he  maintains  that  the  Lord’s  day  was  never  intended  for  mere 
mechanical  Instruction ; nor  can  he  conceive  that  the  teaching  of  a child  the  ordinary  elements 
of  reading  on  that  day,  at  all,  can  be  jusiified  upon  any  other  principle  than  tliat  of  pulling  an 
ox  or  an  ass  out  of  the  ditch. 


It  has  often  appeared  to  him  to  be  a species  of  hardship  that  the  poor  man’s  child,  after  the 
25  wearisome  and  industrious  occupation  of  the  six  days,  too  often  protracted  beyond  its  proper 
physical  capacity,  should  on  the  seventh  day — the  Sabbath  of  rest — be  subjected  to  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  tne  smallest  modicum  of  instruedon,  very  frequently  in  a crowded  room,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  of  between  60°  and  70®. 

He  is  aware  of  the  extensive  good  done  by  Sunday-schools;  has  been  himself  closely  con- 
30  nected  with  them,  and  diligently  employed  in  superintending  them  for  many  years,  and  knows 
well  that  the  God  of  all  grace  has  blessed  them  as  instruments  of  imich  good,  but  he  cannot 
he  blind  to  the  fact,  that,  whilst  they  indicate  on  the  one  hand  much  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  support  and  conduct  them,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  an  evidence  of  national 
degradation;  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  expected  irt  a Christian  land,  so  called,  that  parents 
35  would  be  both  able  and  willing  to  communicate  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  lo  their  own 
children  on  their  own  hearths  ; whereas  it  is  clear  frona  the  great  prevalence  of  Sunday-schools, 
either  that  they  are  little  acquainted  with  Christian  principles,  or  so  indisposed  to  teach  them 
that  they  systematically  delegate  to  strangers  in  the  Sunday-school  that  great  personal  and 
parental  duty. 

40  This  feet  proves  to  him  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  weekly  instruction;  that  instruc- 
tion he  conceives  should  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inculcation  of  the  religious  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  Church  of  Bngiaud,  and  which  the  head  of  the  State  and  all  its  great 
officers  are  sworn  to  promote. 

But  he  sees  no  prospect  or  possibility  of  carrying  out  any  good  system  of  general  education 
45  in  our  manufacturing  districts, especially  so  long  as  the  hours  of  general  employment  foryoung 
persons  of  all  ages  are  so  unduly  extended.  At  present,  in  Birmingham,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  clergy  to  meet  any  considerable  number  of  their  youthful  flock  who  have  employment  in 
the  principal  trades,  before  8 o’clock,  which  is  a most  unreasonable  hour  at  which  to  com- 
mence any  instruction  which  requires  mental  energy.  In  fact  the  previous  exhaustion  both  of 
50  body  and  mind  renders  the  lesson,  if  not  nugatory  yet  very  ineffective,  and  may  impair  the 
health  also. 


The  distinction  which  the  Legislature  have  drawn  between  “ children ” and  “young  per- 
sons,’’ in  the  Factory  Acts,  with  a view  to  securing  time  for  educadon  for  the  children,  whilst 
the  “ young  persons  ” are  confessedly  left  without  time  for  any  such  purpose,  he  holds  to  be  a 
55  most  absurd,  odious,  and  untenable  distinction,  inasmuch  as  every  parent  knows  that  Ms  chil- 
dren never  require  his  care  aud  moral  oversight,  and  the  les-sons  of  the  schoolmaster,  more  than 
when  they  enter  their  '*  teens,”  and  that,  in  fact  they  then  become  most  qualified  to  receive  and 
digest  a better  and  fuller  education. 

He  regardn  this  as  a mockery  of  the  question,  and  bears  an  iiTeconcUablc  aversion  to  the 
60  distinction.  He  knows  that  the  general  answer  is,  that  restriction  as  applied  to  the  “ young 
persons,”  i.  e.  those  above  13,  is  impossible,  would  be  opposed  violently  by  employers,  would 
min  trade,  and  so  forth.  And  yet  ne  also  knows,  as  everbody  does,  that  the  market  is  over- 
stocked, and  that  over-production  is  one  great,  cause  of  commercial  embarrassment.  He  will, 
however,  offer  the  best  op}x>sitioii  that  the  circumstances  allow  to  him,  to  any  scheme  of  edu- 
65 cation  which  excludes  "youug  persons*'  above  13,  or  which  proposes  to  “ educate"  them  after 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  or  any  such  hour.  In  longer  days,  7 o’clock  is  full  late  enough  to 
begin  an  evening  school,  and  in  order  to  this,  employment  must  cease  at  6,  so  os  lo  give  time 
for  refreshment  and  preparation.  But  in  shorter  days  the  work  should  cease  at  5,  and  the 
evening  school  begin  at  6. 

70  Being  asked  as  to  his  view  of  the  causes  which  now  hinder  the  good  results  of  such  relipous 
RQd  general  education  as  is  at  present  communicated  in  Sunday-schools  and  day-schools,  he 
iinswers  that  in  reference  to  youth  who  have  employment  in  shops  and  manufactoriM,  the  good 
effect  of  instnjctiou  is  too  I'requently  obliterated  by  the  evil  coramuuicationa  which  corritpt 
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good  manners  in  those  crowded  places.  Being  little  acquainted  witli  Birmingham,  he  cannot 
say  how  the  shops  and  manufactories  are  regulated  there,  hut  if,  as  he  has  been  told,  there  ia 
a large  proportion  wherein  the  employers  take  liltlo  or  no  interest  in  the  moral  regulation  of 
the  people,  so  as  to  preserve  general  order  and  decency  of  manners,  and  a proper  conduct 
between  the  two  sexes,  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  all  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school-room 
or  the  pulpit  should  fail  of  effect. 

But  be  conceives  that  the  hard  circumstances  in  which  a vciy  considerable  majority  of  the 
industrious  and  generally  moral  population  arc  placed,  their  lowered  and  lowerii^  wacres.  the 
“slacks"  in  trade,  their  perpetual  embarrassment,  their  frequent  destitution  of  sufficient  food 
and  suitable  cloihing,  arc  quite  sulHcient  of  themselves  to  account  for  the  irreligion  and  dh-to 
turbed  condition  of  society  amid  the  largo  masses  of  the  population.  An  empty  cupboard 
makes  an  uneasy  mind;  and  if  Christianity  is  to  be  respected  it  must  be  practised,  as  well  as 
preached  from  our  pulpits  ami  taught  in  our  schools. 

(Signed)  George  S.  Boll. 

(He  hands  in  a report  of  the  late  committee  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Birmingham,  of  which  15 
be  was  secretary.) 


Extract  from  the  Report. 

"The  committee,  in  closing  their  labours,  have  to  report  to  their  constituents,  that  since  the 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Office,  at  which  they  were  appointed  (Feb.  8, 1841), 
the  sum  of  2,383/.  l*2j.  id.  has  been  placed  in  their  hands,  469/.  IS*.  Ad.  of  which  wasa<2o 
balance  of  the  subscription  raised  for  a similar  purpose  in  1338. 

"The  district  visitors  have  generally  furnished  to  the  committee  reports  of  their  proceediners, 
and  an  account  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  relieved,  and  of  other  dis- 
tressed portions  of  the  population,  the  substance  of  which  the  Committee  feel  that  thevare 
bound  to  communicate  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  public  •,  mid  they  have  the  more  coa-  eg 
fidence  in  so  doing,  since  those  reports  are  given  by  jDersons  of  various  persuasions  and  views," 
both  upon  public  and  religious  points,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are,  as  individuals,  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  industrious  classes  and  of  the  poor. 

“The  number  of  families  is  about  10,000,  and  the  number  of  individuals  above  40,000,  who 
have  been  assisted  through  the  agency  of  tlie  district  visitors,  who,  with  one  voice,  bear  testi-  30 
mony  to  the  grateful  expressions  of  feeling  which  have  been  manifested  by  the  recipients  of  tliis 
assistance,  small  and  inadequate  as  it  has  been.  These  families  were  for  the  most  part 
assisted  three,  and  some  four  times,  and  the  greater  part  had  been  some  years  resident  in 
Birmingham,  and  engaged  in  some  of  its  trades  ur  iudustriuus  occupations. 

“ To  the  inquiry  how  lar  tire  extreme  pi'esaure  of  distress  had  been  either  accelerated  or  in-  35 
creased  by  dissolute  or  drunken  habits,  the  auswers  for  the  most  part  declare  that  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  existing  distress  was  not  so  occasioned  or  so  aggravated,  altliough 
distress  existed  iiecesjsarily  in  the  greatest  intensity  where,  in  sadly  too  many  cases,  those  habits 
prevailed.  'ITie  larger  proportion  of  distress  is  attributed  by  the  visitors  to  causes  over  which 
tlio  suftbrem  had  no  control,  such  as  slackness  of  trade  or  entire  want  of  employment.  40 

" RefeiTing  to  imjirovidail  hahifs,  which  in  too  many  cases  are  the  undoubted  cause  of  dis- 
tress, it  is  confidently  asserted  by  tlie  far  greater  number  of  the  visitors,  who  appear  to  have 
given  that  subject  u suitable  attention,  that  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
working  populatiou,  a.ud  by  that  class  among  them  who  are  not  generally  chargeable  with  dis- 
solute habits,  is  not  such  as  to  enable  them,  after  frugally  satisfying  the  most  reasonable  wants  45 
of  nature,  for  sustenance,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  lay  up  anything  for  a time  of  need." 

No.  507.  No.  507.  January  4,  1841. — Rev.  George  Lea,  minister  of  Christcliurcb;. 

The  efficiency  of  the  dav'school  is  impaired  by  the  withdrawal  of  children  for  the  manu- 
factories. ’Children  are  admitted  at  7 years,  and  are  generally  withdrawn  at  1*2  at  an  ave- 
rage ; many  younger.  The  children  of  the  Sunday-school  who  attend  regularly  are  admitted  50 
intone  evening  schools.  In  the  boys’  evening  school,  which  meets  twice  a-week,  about 70 
attend  each  evening;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  girls. 

It  ia  desirable  that  masters  should  be  more  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  young  people 
when  they  are  on  their  premises,  and  that  they  should  exert  themselves  so  as  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  when  they  leave  work  at  some  evening  school,  as  well  as  at  a 55 
Sunday-school,  especially  where  religion  is  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Considers  that  as  a matter  of  duty  masters  should  be  more  particular  as  to  the  characteroi 
those  whom  they  employ.  If  they  would  regard  bad  character  as  equally  a cause  for  dis- 
missal with  bad  wtyi-k,  it  w'ould  be  equally  for  their  credit  and  interest. 

(Signed)  Georoe  Lea.  60 

N-'.  ao3.  ■ No.  508.  January  5,  1841. — Km.  Samuel  F.  Morgan. 

Is  rector  of  All  Saints,  which  is  now  a parish  of  Birmingham,  and  was  formerly  a part  of  St. 
Martin’s.  This  parish  borders  on  Soho,  Handsworth,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  work- 
people employed  at  tluit  manufactory  reside  in  All  Saints.  , »s 

Tliere  is  connected  with  the  parish  a Sunday-school  containing  about  200  boys  ^d  i 6 
girls  ; an  infant  school,  containing  in  the  winter  80,  and  in  the  summer  about  lOS.  _ 
an  evening  school  for  writing  and  arithmetic  containing  about  40  boys,  who  are  admittea 
the  Sunday-school  as  a reward  foi‘  good  conduct.  .Admission  to  this  school  (the  evenmgj 
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much  sought  after,  and  this  reward  assists  materially  in  the  discipline  of  the  Sunday-school.  Biruingbam 
There  is  no  evening  school  for  girls.  There  is  a sick  club  for  the  children.  There  is  also  a Education.’ 

savings’  bank.  There  is  a lending  library,  containing  religious,  moiul,  and  anmaing  books;  

these  are  very  much  read.  In  addition  there  is  a parochial  library  for  the  adults ; and  also  Evidence 
5 an  adult  sick  club,  which  is  not  held  at  a public  house,  but  at  the  infVnt  school.  I'he  children  j>  n % 
of  the  Sunday-school  sick  club  are  considered  as  members  of  the  adult  club,  which  they  enter 
without  fee  when  they  leave  the  school.  No.  508. 

The  part  of  this  parish  most  remote  from  the  church  and  nearest  to  Soho,  called  Nineveh, 
is  the  most  neglected  as  to  school  instruction,  there  being  no  day-school.  The  infant  and 
jQ  Sunday  school  ai'e  at  Nineveh.  In  order  to  lessen  the  want  of  a day-school  the  children  of 
the  infant  school  are  kept  as  old  as  10  or  12  years,  particularly  the  girls.  There  is  a great 
want  of  support^  for  the  infant  school,  so  that  it  is  in  ari'ears  with  witness.  The  popula- 
tion of  Nineveh  is  much  behind  the  vest  of  Bircningham  in  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual 
habits.  Bull-baiting  was  only  given  up  two  years  ago,  being  kept  up  longer  than  in  any  other 
15  part  near  Birmingham.  Thinks  there  is  a great  want  of  a day-school  for  the  children  of 
Nineveh,  and  other  parts  of  All  Saints  parish,  but  especially  the  former. 

(Signed)  S.  F.  Morg.an. 

No.  509.  May  27. — Rev.  Independent  nnuister.  No.  so?. 

Has  been  minister  to  the  Livery-street  Independent  chapel  nearly  four  years.  There  is 
20  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  children  at  the  Sunday-school  after  the  age  of  12 ; some 
altoeether  withdraw,  and  others  who  keep  their  names  on  the  books  are  extremely  irregular 
in  their  attendance.  The  parents  are  generally  indifferent  to  this,  and  in  some  cases  have  uo 
authority  to  enforce  attendance.  At  an  early  age  boys  and  girls  become  independent  of 
parental  control.  Among  the  labouring  classes  there  is  much  juvenile  immorality — drinking 
25  among  lads  of  1 5 and  16,  and  prostitution  among  girls  from  the  age  of  1 1 or  12.  Has  heard 
there  are  small  beer-shops  or  public  houses  in  the  town  to  which  boys  aud  girls  are  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  at  2d.  each. 

Early  marriages  are  common.  It  is  also  common  for  young  men,  under  21,  to  keep  girls, 
with  wnom  they  live  without  being  married.  Thinks  that  most  of  these  associations  arc  formed 
30  in  the  workshops. 

If  the  employers  were  more  vigilant  in  superintending  the  conduct  of  their  workpeople,  in 
restraining  improper  behaviour,  and  in  punishing  misconduct,  many  of  the  existing  evils  would 
be  abated.  Good  example  on  their  part  might  mso  do  much.  Is  convinced  the  only  efficient 
remedy  is  the  universal  diffusion  of  sound  education,  based  on  Scriptural  principles,  but 
35  including  general  knowledge,  begun  at  an  early  age  and  continued  daily  to  the  age  oF  14  or 
15.  Regards  Sabbath-school  instrvictioo,  though  excellent  as  far  as  it  extends,  as  a most 
insufficient  substitute  for  such  an  education  as  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  member  of 
society. 

(Signed)  James  Atsop. 

40  No.  510.  January  2,  1841. — Mr.  Francis  Clark.  No-sio. 

Is  a magistrate  of  the  borough,  and  has  been  for  20  years  in  business  as  a silversmith,  &c., 
employii^a  large  number  of  workpeople.  Has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  new  meeting-house,  Dale-end,  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion.  No  day  nor  evening 
school  is  connected  with  this  chapel. 

45  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  in  several  separate  rooms. 

The  boys  and  prls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  aud  arithmetic,  with  Scripture,  geography, 
and  catechism.  The  children  attend  worship ; Sie  boys  once  and  the'  girls  twice.  The  boys’ 
schools  are  conducted  by  voluntary  teachers,  consisting  mostly  of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  varies  from  20  to  30.  Those  who  wish  to 
50  become  teachers  are  subjected  to  a probation  of  three  months. 

There  is  a normal  school  for  forming  teachers  of  the  boys’  school. 

Tlie  girls'  school  have  in  addition  a paid  assistant  to  each  class.  In  both  schools  there  is  a 
superiuiendent  to  overlook  the  proceedings  of  the  school. 

The  details  of  the  management  are  determined  by  a society  consisting  of  the  teachers,  who 
55  make  regulations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee  of  subscribers.  The  system  of 
education  adopted  by  the  individuid  teachers  is  uniform.  Questions  are  asked  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  there 
is  a more  general  examination. 

The  congregation  is  anxious  that  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  schools  should 
60  remain  as  a higher  class  of  pupils,  and  subsequently  as  teachers.  With  this  object  the  induce- 
ment of  attaining  rank  in  the  schools  as  teachers  is  held  out.  Several  pupils  of  the  school  are 
desirous  of  thus  remaining;  and  these  are  geueTally  found  to  become  efficient  teachera 

Connected  with  the  schools  there  is  a large  lending  library,  the  cluldren  subwribing  so 
much  for  each  book  taken  ouL  These  books  circulate  very  freely  among  the  subscribers,  who 
65  are  generally  mechanics. 

A part  of  the  school  rooms  are  hired  by  parties  for  the  purposes  of  day-schools  ; but  the 
larger  part  of  the  rooms  are  not  at  present  used  in  the  week-time.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  rooms  so  unoccupied  should  not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  daily  aud  evening  instruc- 
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tioTj;  provided  no  pecuniary  charge  was  incurred.  Knows  that  the  levying  of  parochial  and 
other  rates  on  buildings  connected  with  educatioiij  often  interferes  materially  with  the  opera 
tions  of  such  societies.  ^ 

Wishes  to  state  that  in  connexion  with  the  congregation,  a provident  institution  is  connected 
to  which  all  boys  admitted  into  the  schools  arc  expected  to  subscribe.  The  contribution  varies  ’ 
from  one  punnyper  week  upwards,  The  institution  comprises  a saving  fund,  medical  attend-  ^ 
ance,  and  sick  pay ; the  latter  amounting  to  2s.  a-weclc  for  one  penny  subscription.  Has 
found  the  most  benedcial  results  (rom  this  institution. 

(Signed)  Pbancis  Cleric. 

No. 511.  No.  511.  December?,  1840.— Mr.  Thomas  Prince.  jq 

Is  a manufacturer  of  this  town.  Has  paid  attention  to  the  influence  of  Sunday-schools  in 
pi-oniofing  education,  so  far  as  the  school  attached  to  the  chapel  he  attends  is  concerned.  In 
this  school,  the  Unitarian  New  Hall  Hill,  about  300  males  and  100  females  attend.  Adults 
are  admitted,  audit  isau  object  with  the  school  to  promote  file  attendance  of  that  class.  The 
majority  of  the  children  belong  to  various  manufactories.  The  subjects  taught  are  reaihng,  15 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  In  the  winter  from 
half-past  9 to  11,  and  iu  the  afternoon  from  2 till  4.  In  the  summer  the  hours  are  rather 
longer.  Tlu*  school  is  divided  into  a certain  iminber  of  classes,  each  on  an  average  containing 
)4  or  15  pupils.  Each  class  is  superintended  by  two  teachers  ; and  besides  the  teachers  there 
are  other  pei’sons  to  superintend  the,  whole  school.  To  a certain  degree  the  question  and  OQ 
answer  system  is  adopted.  From  what  he  has  seen,  thinks  it  is  most  useful  in  developing  the  ' 
mind  and  in  rendering  itistvuction  interesting  to  children,  that  by  it  the  attention  is  engaged 
more  than  by  any  other  method. 

Has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  habits  of  workmen,  having  formerly  been  a journey- 
man himself.  From  all  that  he  has  known,  both  as  a journeyman  and  as  a master,  thuis25 
most  favourably  of  education.  Mechanics  who  are  iiislructed  arc  more  valuable  as  workmen, 
and  better  conducted  towards  each  other.  In  the  private  relations  of  life  they  are  unquestion- 
ably superior  to  the  uneducated.  As  far  as  liis  own  men  are  interested,  he  has  obsemd  that 
the  cultivated  and  instructed  are  regular  in  their  attendance  on  divine  worship,  fond  of  reading, 
and  often  belong  to  mechanics’  institutions.  As  regards  the  illileiale,  their  amusements  are3Q 
principally  derived  from  the  public-house,  in  vvliich  a considerable  part  of  the  Sunday  is 
spent. 

From  the  nature  of  his  business,  has  bad  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  manufactories  of  the 
town,  and  from  what  he  has  observed  is  convinced  that  a gi’oat  deal  of  the  vice  and  immo- 
rality which  occurs,  might  be  prevented  by  a proper  example  on  the  part  of  the  masten,  andgg 
by  regulations  respecling  the  general  behaviour  oflhe  workpeople. 

No.  512.  No.  512.  Jauuary  2,  1841. — TT^illimn  Rennie. 

Has  been  employed  during  i hc  last  12  mouths  as  a niissionarv,  by  the  Birmingham  General 
Town  Mission  Society,  which  is  supported  by  all  denominations  of  Ciiristians,  churchmen 
and  dissenters.  Hn.s  resided  iu  tlie  town  23  ycai-s.  Attributes  a large  part  of  the  immorality^ 
which  exists  to  the  free  intercourse  between  tlio  young  jieoplo  of  both  sexes  in  the  manufac- 
tories; believes  that  this  is  the  most  influenlial  cause  of  initnoralily  among  the  young.  The 
fact  of  children  going  to  the  maiiuractoriGS  at  an  early  age  tends  to  demoralize  them  by  the 
bad  example  they  have  before  their  eyes  iu  the  conduct  of  the  adults.  By  their  being  thus 
early  exposed  to  corruption  in  morals,  and  by  being  withdrawn  from  parental  care  and  super- ^5 
intendence,  tliey  become  initiated  in  vice.  The  use  of  improper  language  is  very  common 
among  the  young  children  employed  in  manufactories.  Being  connected  with  a Sunday- 
school,  as  a superintendent,  has  remarked  that  the  children,  before  they  go  to  work,  are 
geiierdlly  well  ordered  and  conducted;  and  has  almost  always  found  that  their  conduct  is 
changeef  for  the  worse  as  soon  as  they  go  to  the  manufactories.  Has  learnt  from  partiw^Q 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  manufactories,  that  great  good  has  been  produced  by  the  vigi- 
lant attention  of  the  employers  to  the  conduct  of  their  work-jwoplc,  and  tliinks  that  if  such  a 
^stem  of  superintendence  were  generally  practised,  the  present  evils  would  be  much  diminished. 
By  prudence  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  believes  that  the  use  of  improper 
language  and  misconduct  might  be  greatly  prevented.  Knows  an  instance  which  has  lately  55 
occurred,  of  a steady  mechanic  having  to  pay  a fine  of  5s.  to  his  fellow-workmen  because  he 
would  not  accompany  them  to  the  ale-house.  Thinks  that  this  and  similar  cases  might  be 
prevented  by  the  proper  superintendence  of  the  proprietor. 

It  is  bis  conviction  that  all  efforts  of  societies  and  of  individuals,  to  prevent  the  present 
general  immorality  in  the  town,  will  fail  in  producing  any  extensive  benefit,  unless  they  are  gg 
assisted  by  the  labouring  classes  receiving  a sound  education,  intellectual  and  religious. 
Believes  that,  from  the  inattention  and  indifference  ha  has  noticed,  the  duty  of  educating  the 
children  of  mechanics  would  not,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  be  effectively  performei 
either  by  the  parents  or  employers.  Thinks  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  would  be 
particularly  neglected.  65 

(Signed)  W.  Rknwe- 
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No.  513.  January  6,  1841.— Mr.  W.  H.  Grove. 

Is  lay-assistant  in  the  district  of  Bisliop  Ryders  church,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  M.  A.  Collison,  B.A.,  incumbent.  Has  been  engaged  about  6 months  in  pastoral 
\i8iting.  Has  also  acth-ely  investigated  the  subject  of  juvenile  depravity.  This  begins  at  a s. 

5 very  early  age ; in  girls  at  13  years  of  age,  and  in  boys  at  14.  Having  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  preceding  witness  (Mr.  Rennie),  entirely  coincides  in  its  leading  features. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Grove. 

No.  514.  January  5,  1841. — Mr.  George  Goodman. 

Is  an  undergraduate  of  Clirist's  College,  Cambridge,  and  has  been  engaged  upwards  of 
2q3  years  as  a voluntary  teacher  in  St.  Thomas’s  Sunday-school.  The  teachers  are  selected 
by  the  clergyman,  Rev.  J.  B.  Collison,  from  the  congregation. 

There  is  a marked  difference  in  the  behariour  of  the  boys  who  belong  to  the  day-school,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  those  who  do  not,  particularly  in  their  respectful  conduct  to  their 
teachera.  The  discipline  is  preserved  more  by  kind  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or 
j5  superintendent  than  by  corporal  punishment,  which  is  only  resorted  to  as  the  last  means  of 
correction.  There  is  no  flogging;  if  the  cane  is  used,  the  fault  is  explained  to  the  whole 
school,  and  the  design  of  the  correction  is  shown  to  be  for  the  boy's  own  good;  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  revenge.  Caning  is  very  seldom  inflicted.  The  boys  are  rewarded  for  good  con- 
duct by  receiving  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  hymn-books,  at\d  others  of  a religious  and  moral  nature, 

20  also  scientific.  They  are  not  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  attend  an  evening  school  for 
writing  and  aritlimetic.  Thinks  that  flogging  (which  u-itness  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  a school  for  the  higher  classes)  always  produces  a feeling  of  self-degradation  in 
the  boy  ; and  this  continues  till  the  opposite  effect  of  hardening  is  pr^uced.  Is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  an  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  shame  (which  is  an  in-dwelling  principle,  particularly 
25  in  youth)  affords  a more  powerful  means  of  control  and  discipline  than  any  method  of  corpord 
punishment.  Knows  an  instance  where  a badge  of  shame  was  regarded  by  the  boys  as  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  caning. 

(Signed)  George  Goodu.vn. 

No.  515.  January  4,  1841. — Mr.  JViUiam  Chall. 

30  Has  been  master  of  Pinfold-street  National  School  8 years  and  a half.  The  monitorial 
system  of  Bell  is  entirely  adopted.  Has  about  150  boys  under  his  direction ; has  no  assistant. 

If  he  was  not  very  careful,  the  monitors  would  generally  bo  bribed;  is  obliged  to  be  very 
vigilant  to  prevent  it.  Generally  suspects  a monitor  if  he  sees  him  bestow  any  particular  mark 
of  favour  on  a child.  Has  not  very  lately  discovered  any  case  of  bribery.  Has  known  chil- 
35  dren  pilfer,  and  bring  things  unknown  to  their  parents,  to  give  to  the  monitor : this  has  led  to 
their  being  kept  at  the  head  of  the  class.  Thinks  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a teacher  is 
to  discover  the  real  merits  of  his  pupils ; but  in  general  the  master,  with  the  monitorial 
system,  cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  each  pupil.  Is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
great  evil  in  this  system  that  the  master  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
40  scholars  more  by  the  reports  of  the  monitors  than  by  his  own  observations. 

(Signed)  W.  Chell. 


No.  516.  January  4,  1841.— Mrs.  E.  Chell. 

Has  been  mistress  of  the  National  girls’  school.  Pinfold-street,  12  years  and  a-half. 

The  children  generally  leave  so  very  young  that  they  cannot  make  a garment,  only  learning 
45  plain  sewing  and  marking  ; they  are  not  taught  cutting  out,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Those  who  have  been  at  infant  schools  are  generally  more  playful  and  volatile  than  others, 
which  she  attributes  to  their  being  accustomed  to  clapping  their  hands,  singing,  &c.  Those 
who  have  been  sufficiently  long  at  the  infant  school  to  ieam  to  read,  usually  read  very  well, 
and  understand  what  they  read.  They  have  a good  knowledge  of  their  tables,  and  are  gene- 
50  rally  well  informed  for  their  age.  If  they  only  imperfectly  know  their  letters,  or  not  at  all, 
they  still  have  a better  generm  knowledge  than  other  children  of  the  same  age.  These 
children  come  from  Anne-street  school.  On  the  whole,  they  are  much  quicker  than  those  who 
have  not  been  to  school.  Those  who  come  from  dame-schools  do  not  read  in  such  good  style 
as  those  from  the  infant  schools,  nor  do  they  understand  what  they  read ; they  are  generally 
55  not  BO  intelligent.  At  first,  those  from  the  infant  schools  are  more  troublesome,  because  they 
are  more  playful  and  lively. 

Mauy  children  do  not  stay  more  than  2 or  3 tnontl^ ; many  remain  a year.  Few  remain 
more  than  1 year,  but  some  slay  2 or  3.  The  school  is  thus  constantly  changing,  and  few 
receive  much  benefit.  An  assistant  teacher,  who  was  absent  12  months,  when  she  returned 
60  said  she  did  not  see  more  than  20  children  whom  she  knew.  The  general  age  at  which  they 
leave  is  8 or  9 years,  when  they  go  to  work ; some  leave  earlier,  as  young  as  6 or  7.  The 
work  to  which  they  go  the  youngest  is  pin-making,  carding  buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes. 
Lately,  2 little  girls,  about  G or  7,  left  to  go  to  the  pin-manufactory.  The  common  cause  of 
the  children  leaving  is  going  to  work,  or  nursing  at  home  whilst  the  mother  is  at  the  factory. 
65  If  the  work  did  not  begin  at  so  early  an  age  they  might  be  kept  longer  at  school. 
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Thinks  an  evening-school  would  be  well  attended  if  it  were  opened  for  all  those  children  of 
tile  day-school  who  chose  to  come,  and  especially  for  those  above  9 years  old,  who  in  the  day 
are  employed  in  tho  manufactories.  Parents  often  express  their  regret  that  they  are  obliged 
to  withdraw  their  children,  and  to  send  them  to  work.  Many  parents  would  be  pleased tosend 
their  children  to  an  evening  school.  - 

Witness  was  induced  to  become  a teacher  in  consequence  of  family  circinnstances.  Went  for 
12  months  as  assistant  to  a pi-ivate  school;  then  went  to  the  central  school  of  the  National 
Society,  to  be  trained,  and  remained  nearly  12  months.  Had  charge  of  tho  central  school  in 
Baldwin’s-gardens.  for  4 months,  under  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  committee  of  the  Pinfold-street 
school  applied  in  London,  and  witness  was  sent  down.  jq 

(Signed)  Euka  Chku, 


No.  617. 


No.  518. 


No.  619. 


No.  520. 


May  27. — Pbotestant  Dissenting  Girls’  School,  Graham-street. 

Tins  is  an  extremely  well-conducted  school.  The  children  are  well  informed 
and  well  conducted.  It  tvas  a most  gratifying  sight  to  see  these  girls  looking  so 
healthy  and  happy,  an<l  the  domestic  ruraugemeiits  so  well  managed.  15 

No.  517. — Miss  .E.  TPihon. 

Has  been  mistress  4 years  and  a quarter.  The  girls  are  boarded  and  clothed.  The  ao-e  of 
admission  is  from  9 to  12;  they  remain  till  they  are  15;  and  when  they  are  placed  out  at 
sei-vice  are  provided  witli  clothing.  If  they  remain  12  months  in  their  6ist  place,  they^O 
receive  as  a reward  lOs. : a great  many  obtain  this.  Tlie  number  at  present  is  42. 

The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  a little  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  house-work.  The 
monitorial  system  is  pursued.  The  diildren  are  questioned  on  what  they  read.  Tlie  birch  and 
cane  are  not  tised ; there  are  no  such  things  in  tho  house ; thinks  they  can  be  much  better 
managed  by  kindness.  Always  finds  them  very  affectionate  and  dutiful.  Before  they  leave,  25 
the  girls  aie  instinicted  in  cutting  out  and  making  »jp  articles  of  dress,  shirts,  &c.  Gratitude 
has  often  been  expressed  for  this  and  the  other  information  they  have  received. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

No.  518. — Eleanor  Baker,  IS  years  old. 

Has  been  in  the  school 3 yeans.  Reads  very  well.  "Glossy,”  soft  and  silky.  " Rapacious,"  30 
fond  of  blood.  “Jesus  Clirist  was  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate.  He  was  the  Roman 
governor  of  Judea.  It  was  the  Jews  who  wisljed  him  to  put  our  Saviour  to  death.”  Scotland 
is  in  the  north  ; does  not  know  what  is  its  capital.  Is  taught  how  to  make  shirts,  &c. 

(Signed)  Elb.anor  Baker. 

No.  519. — Emily  Boatock,  11  yetirs  cltl.  ^ 

"To  discover,  is  to  find  out.”  " Melals  are  got  out  of  the  earth.  Lead,  iron,  silver,  gold, 
are  Tnefals  of  those,  lead  and  iron  are  principally  got  in  this  country.  " Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  ihe  world.  To  bo  saved,  must  tako  pattern  by  Josus.” 

(Signed)  Emilv  Bostock. 

Dr.  Edward  Johnstone’s  Adult  School,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 

No.  520. — T'Villiam  Tolley. 

Is  bailiff  to  Dr.  Edward  Jolinstone,  of  Edgbaston  Hall,  and  snperintendeut  of  the  school 
which  was  established  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  in  1815,  for  instructing  the  labourers  of  this  parish, 
of  the  age  of  18  yeara  and  upwards.  Belioves  the  school  was  established  to  prevent  the 
labourei*s  frequenting  the  public-house  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  also  to  promote  good  45 
feeling  amon^  them.  For  2 years  Dr.  Johnstone  provided  a master ; after  a time  the  instruc- 
tion was  carried  on  by  the  members,  and  this  plan  of  mutual  instruction  is  still  adopted. 
Dr.  Johnstone  provides  a room,  fire,  and  candles;  all  the  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
members.  Witness  began  by  being  a pupQ,  being  tlien  about  18  years  of  age;  but  he  had 
previously  been  able  to  teach  his  father  and  others.  50 

I'liere  are  upwards  of  40  pupils  in  the  school  at  this  time,  of  which  about  30  attend  on  each 
Sunday  evening.  The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  There  is  a very 
strong  desire  among  the  labourers  of  the  parish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  instruction. 

Each  member  pays  Id.  a-week;  this  forms  a fund,  out  of  which,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
school  are  paid,  4j.  a-week  are  allowed  to  a sick  member,  and  afterwards  3j.  as  long  as  he  55 
remains  ill ; and  \l.  is  allowed  in  tbe  case  of  death.  There  is  also  a benefit  society  attached 
to  the  school,  to  which  each  member  pays  l.v.  a-month. 

The  results  have  been  very  beneficial  iu  the  parish.  Knows  that  the  chai’acter  and  conduct 
of  those  labourers  who  have  attended  the  school  have  been  greatly  improved.  "Can  discover 
an  improvement  after  a man  has  been  two  or  three  times.”  The  men  perform  their  work  more  60 
checiudly,  and  do  not  frequent  tbe  public-house.  Has  often  heard  tlic  farmers  express  very 
strongly  their  approval,  and  they  are  very  anxious  their  men  should  come  to  the  school.  One 
farmer  who,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  society,  objected  to  it,  has  since  become  one  of  ila 
advocates.  The  men  attend  moro  to  tbe  comfort  of  their  families,  and  they  make  better  hus- 
bands  and  fathers.  Does  not  think  any  member  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  ale-house.  6o 
Thinks  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  country  people  were  well  taught  when  young- 
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No.  521. — Joseph  Blomfield. 

Is  of  the  Catiiolic  persuasion  ; has  attended  Dr.  Johnstone’s  school  23  years.  His  regular 
business  is  making  spectacles,  but  the  trade  for  the  last  1 0 years  has  been  so  bad  that  he  baa 
often  been  out  of  work.  Has  a cottage  and  3 acres  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates ; and  out  of  r. 

5 the  produce  of  this,  and  a little  aid  from  a school  kept  by  his  wife,  he  manages  to  pay  his  way. 

Has  himself  derived  great  benefit  from  the  school,  and  knows  many  others  who  have  also 
benefited  by  it  Feels  himself  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Johnstone,  for  having  provided  the 
school,  "and  shall  pray  for  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.”  Thinks,  if  his  example  were 
followed,  that  great  good  would  be  produced,  and  that  kindly  feelings,  springing  from  religious 
10  principles,  would  grow  up  between  the  working  classes  and  their  employers.  The  system  of 
mutual  instruction  adopted  here  is  very  beneficial,  because  it  tends  to  such  charitable  feelings, 
and  because  it  enables  a person  so  practised  to  teach  his  own  family.  Instances  have  often 
occurred  of  the  members  subscribing  to  assist  one  of  their  fellows  when  in  distress ; and  even 
those  who  having  suffered  a severe  loss,  although  not  members.  The  society  has  very  much 
15  increased  the  good  feeling  between  the  labourers  and  the  farmers  of  the  parish.  A striking 
instance  occurred  in  1832,  when  incendiarv  fires  prevailed.  At  that  time  there  was  consider- 
able alarm  in  the  society ; thought  himsetf  it  was  enough  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty  on  the  land.  The  members  offered  to  watch,  and  were  ready,  one  and  all,  to  prevent 
fires  in  the  parish.  No  firing  of  ricks  took  place  in  this  quarter. 

20  (^Note. — Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Johnstone,  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 

school,  and  1 certainly  never  witnessed  a more  gratifying  scene.  The  best  effects  have  resulted 
from  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Dr.  Johnstone,  and  this  school  may  be  well  held  up  for 
universal  imitation.  The  men,  some  of  them  as  old  as  60,  were  very  respectful  in  their 
behaviour,  and  seemed  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  instruction.  1 saw  several  very  creditable 
25  specimens  of  penmanship  from  men  who  had  been  entirely  taught  in  the  school.  The  expenses 
are  very  small.) 

No.  522 Ages  of  Children  of  the  Senior  Class  in  each  of  the  following 

Charity  Day-schools. 

May  27. — Cherry-street  Day-school. 


30  The  ages  of  the  boys  in  the  senior  class  are  as  follows 


Name. 

Age. 

Name. 

Age. 

William  Poutney  • 

. ISi 

Thomas  Evans .... 

. . 11 

James  Sutton  . 

. 13i 

Thomas  Jukes.  . 

. . 11 

Thomas  MiUner  . 

. 13 

Thomas  Cooper  . 

. . 11 

35 

James  Kavenscroil 

. 13 

Joseph  Fellows 

. . 11 

William  Anson. 

. 13 

James  Millner. 

. . 11 

Edward  Parker 

. 13 

'i'hotnas  iirooks 

. . 10 

Isaac  Deaves  . 

. 13 

John  Bently  .... 

. . 10 

40 

Joseph  Hutchins  . 
William  Hutchins. 

Twins  . 

. 124 

8amuei  M'Cracken 
Edward  Adams 

. . 10 

. . 10 

John  Tomkins 

. 12 

Joslah  Austin  .... 

. . 104 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  master,  Mr.  English,  the  average  age  at  which 
the  boys  leave  is  9 years  and  a-half. 


May  27. — St.  Bartholomew' s Boys'  Day-school. 

40  Senior  Class. 


Name. 

Age. 

Name. 

Aro 

George  Steers,  Monitor’ 

11 

Samuel  Brown 

...  9 

Henry  Swinbourne,  „ 

14 

James  Hooper. 

...  9 

Samuel  Abel, 

about 

11 

Charles  Shackleford  . 

...  11 

Joseph  Wright,  ,, 

8 

Benjamin  Parsons. 

...  10 

Charles  (Jallet,  „ 

10 

Henry  .Tones  . 

...  10 

James  Gabriel,  „ 

11 

Joseph  Hanson  . . 

...  9 

George  Kesterton,  „ 

12 

William  M‘Mullm 

....  9 

George  Parsons,  „ 

8 

Edwin  Bratt  . 

...  8 

Moses  Eralt,  „ 

8 

John  Goodwin.  . • 

...  8 

George  Angon. 

10 

Henry  Moody.  . . 

....  8 

Samuel  Harrison  . 

12 

Thomas  Cook  . . 

...  10 

John  Cooper  .... 

10 

Thomas  Hall  . 

...  8 

William  Pearson  . 

8 

^0  The  master,  Mr.  Broomhead,  stated  that  the  boys  leave  at  a very  early  age,  to 
go  to  work. 

[/]  2 D 
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May  27.— Marys  Boys'  Day-school. 

Senior  Class. 

Name.  | Ni 


Name.  Name. 

William  Newry 10  H.  Edward  Brown  , . . 

James  Crosby 7 Alfreil  Brown 

Mai'k  Hands 9 Joseph  Rowe 

James  Edge 8 John  Hmsliaw  . . . * * 

Christopher  Healy  ....  9 Charles  Standley  . . . ] * 

Richard  Evans 9 James  H.  Kemish  ..." 

Tliomas  Judsey 8 Solomon  Windall  . . . , | 

Joshua  Toules 7 Thomas  Baker  . . , . * 

George  Ashmore 8 • 

According  to  Mr.  White,  the  master,  the  boys  are  often  removed  at  8 
^ go  work. 


May  24,  1841. — St.  Mary's  Girls'  Day-scltool. 

Senior  Class. 

Na»no.  Age.  Nam 

Ellen  Hodgeth 12  Louisa  1 

Aune  Bi7an 13  Harriet 

Martha  Aspin 13  Amelia' 

Jane  Butler 11  Epsapha 

Maria  Hooper 8 Caroline 

Emma  Brough 10  Elizabetl 

Lucy  Galvin 9 Eliza  A! 

Mary  Sampson 9 Faith  Sh 

Emma  Tandy 9 


Louisa  Uwiiis  . 
Harriet  Ashmore 
Amelia  'Ihompson 
Epsapha  Murphy 
Caroline  Bateman 
Elizabeth  Dutton 
Eliza  Allen 
Faith  Shaw 


The  mistress  stated  that  girls  leave  at  8 or  9,  as  soon  as  they  can  nurse  a baBy 
or  earn  something  at  work.  The  Scotch  sessional  system  is  adopted.  When,  pre- 
viously, the  monitorial  system  was  pursued,  the  children  complained  that  the 
monitors  wished  to  be  bribed,  and  were  very  tyrannical.  30 


May  27. — St.  Bariholomews  Girls'  Day-.'ichool. 

SitNiOR  Class. 


Name. 

Ago. 

M.  A.  Keltic, 

Monitor 

. 12 

Mary  Burns, 

. . 11 

E.  Poxloy, 

. . 11 

M.  Jukes, 

. . 9 

M.  A.  Trueman, 

. . 10 

P.  Fishiiv, 

. . 10 

M.  A.  Tappiii, 

. . 11 

Jane  Stone 

. . 10 

Nnme. 

S.  Horton  . 

M,  A.  Baylis 
C.  BaylLs  . 
M.  A.  Gabriel 
S.  Moigun . 

G.  Boum  . 

S.  Weslon  . 


Tables  of  £uploymv,nt.— New  Meeting  Sunday  Schools.* 


N„o. 

Age. 

Reeds. 

Write*. 

Occupation. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Time  for 
Meals. 

TTmIiE 

ago  of. 

Cumtnaii,  j Extra. 

WLLilj, 

William  Probort 
Henrj’ Freeman  . 
Frederick  Cramptoi 
John  Bennea  . . 

Joaeph  Idooio  . 
Georce  Steer  . ■ 

William  Hcjwood  . 
Charles  Pugh  . . 


Hoaiy  Bevria  . 
Henry  Taylor  . 
Henry  Htmoine 
Gco^e  Pope  . 
G«ois«  Webb  . 
PliUlip  Baker  . 
Henry  Steer 
JohnMason 
Richard  Oavkins 
Aifred  Spittle  . 


Well  . j Well  > I Snuffer  malmr  . 


WeU . Stamper  . , . 

. > > Jeweller  . , , 

, > School  . . , 

; , Brass  founder  , 

>■  Iron  founder.  . 


Little.  Lock  maker  . 


>,  Gas  fitliugs  maker 
Little . Home  . . . 

,,  Brass  founder  . 

,,  Ditto  .... 

Well  . Ditto  .... 

Little  . Gilt  toy  mEiker  . 

Well  . WnrehousB  clerk 

,,  Saddler  . . 


A.  1C.  F.M. 

7 to  6 None  . 

0 — 7 ,, 

7 — 7 ,, 

7 — 7 ,, 

7 — 7 ,, 


8 — 7 

7 — 7 

8 — 0^  Optional 


8 — 7 Optional  ■ 
8—7  None  . 


I am  indebted  to  Arthur  Eylatid,  Esq.  for  these  tablee  from  the  New  Meeting  Sunday  Schooli,  and  also  for  olher  valuable  aesulanefc-B- 
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Name. 

Age. 

Reads. 

Writes. 

Occupation. 

to  work 
ai  the 
age  of. 

Hours  of  Woric. 

Time  for 
Meals. 

Wages 

Weekly. 

Common. 

Extra. 

B. 

D. 

T. 

David  Hughes . . 

Jimes  Sutton  • . 

Edirud  Wigley  . 

IS 

IG 

11 

Well  . 

WeU  . 
Little , 

Brass  founder  , 
Bricklayer  . . 

8 

8 

6 — 6 

• • 

1 

i 

1 

1 

t.  d. 

5 C 
Father  . 

Good. 

Kfurn*  Bowen . . 

Father  . 

” 

Robert  Buckley  . 

Steel  tor  maker  . 

Henry  Kirhy  . . 

Little  • 

10 

John  Oldbury  . . 

John  Pugh . . . 

Cbailes  Oldbuiy  . 

Id 

Engitteer . . , 

Gun  barrel  filer  . 

10 

IS 

6 — 7 
6 — 7 

Optional  • 

t 

1 

1 

1 

5 0 
S 0 

Henry  Sbepstone  . 

IS 

WeU  . 

WeU  . 

Gimblet  maker  . 

8 

7 — 7 

None  , . 

I 

i 

fNoue,  in-l 
/ door  at>-| 

Jacob  Hoilyoake  . 

12 

J 

1 pieotiesj 

Thomas  Biamwick. 

Thomss  field  . . 

16 

i 

S 0 

Samuel  Cox  . . 

John  Psrkes  . • 

William  PsTkes 

13 

17 

»; 

Spoon  maker.  . 

8 

6 to  9 

None  , . 

i 

1 

f 

Father  . 

John  Field  . . . 

James  Taylor:  . . 

15 

Little  . 
WeU  . 

Brass  founder  , 

8 

8—7 

1 

t 

3”o 

WeaUy. 

Villiam  Kemp«  . 

Little . 

Charles  Hall  . 

Well  . 

Caster  , , 

i 

George  Bsylis  . . 
JoseAWanen.  . 

9 

»' 

Printer  . , , 

11 

7 — 8 

.. 

i 

2 (J 

Abrabsm  Truman  . 
Kicbulas  Davis,  , 

13 

6 

Fire-irou  maker  . 

10 

6 to  8 

None  . . 

i 

1 

1 

Father  . 

Charles  Pope  . 

12 

Well  . 

1.. 

Sanoel  Briton  . . 
John  Perkins  . 
John  Penkinaon  . 

14 

12 

Little  • 

’’ 

Eagraver  ... 
Caster  . . , 

7 

6 

6 — 7 
6 — 3 

;; 

1 

1 

! 

1 

i 

2 G 

3 0 

Woa. 

Gooi 

ilj. 

JohnRathbone.  . 

7 

Wdl  . 

Forpog  . . 

6 

6 — 7 

t 

1 

5 6 

Daniel  Horton  . . 

10 

Ihomaa  Oldbury  . 

ir 

t 

Josiah  Probert , . 

Little. 

Little . 

John  Louder  , 
Bichard  Woodfall  . 

11 

11 

Hhoeinakec  . . 

Steel  pen  maker . 

10 

10 

10  to  dusk 
8 to  7 

1 

•• 

Father  . 

James  Bavliss  , , 

7 

thomas  ICemp  , , 

John  Taylor  . . 

11 

10 

Tea-pot  maker  . 

9 

6 to  7 

None  . . 

i 

1 

i 

-2  6 

Henry  Richard  Clowe 

8 

Hatthew  Bcindlev . 

13 

Bellowa-pipe  makpr 

7 to  7 

Henry  Trueman  . 
thoirus  Fudmore  • 

7 

No  . 

Caster  ... 

7 

6 — 7 

.. 

hop 

6 0 

Charles  Kirby  . . 

17 

Well  . 

WeU  . 

Nona  . . 

Thomas  Holden  . 

Bobert  Dutrord , . 

IS 

htUuun  h^ton.  ■ 

11 

Samuel  Williams  , 

10 

Seotge  Taylor  . . 
Belli  Taylor 

11 

10 

*> 

In  accountant’s  oSc 

I] 

9 to  7i 

None  . . 

3 0 

James  Cox  • . 

9 

James  Wilson  . 

12 

Horn  . . 

James  EnarlDton  • 

11 

JohnKufibid  . . 

§ 

James  Frou'cratt 

. 

Samuel  Maiston  . 

13 

Henry  Britten  . 

14 

i 

lYiUism  Cobley  . 
Joteph  Walker 

14 

14 

Littie . 

LabouiePshoy  . 

11 

6 — 6 

-.r 

1 

1 

S 0 

ttalter  Scott  . . 

10 

WeU  , 

i 

Joseph  Green  . . 
Wilhim  Bell  . . 
Beniamin  Birch  . 

Gilt  toy  maka  . 

6 

8 — 7 

9 

little. 

Brass  founder  • 

7 

6 — 7 

i 

1 

i 

1 6 

, 

h illiaun  Jones , , 

William  Sanders  • 

Job  Bennett  , . 

Hobett  Acock  . . 

Beniy  Kemp  , , 

Jwpfi  Oldbury  . 

Henry  Perkins  , , 

B^t.Rooke  , . 

Wiliam  Price  . , 

William  Moseley  . 

; 

®*orge  Lawrence  . 
^^^WUUamTnyl 
William  CoUis ",  [ 
“Wlaud  Crompton 
»*in  Bailey  . . 

“«Wtt  Kanoedy  . 

M»«d  Filler  . . 

John  Goufh  - 
William  P^r  . 
Wiliiim  Tates  . . 

13 

10 

13 

11 

o 

Brass  founder  . 
School  ... 
Brass  founder  . 

6 

*6 

6 to  8 

7 to  7 

Non.  . . 

1 

‘i 

3 9 

s‘‘6 

Weakly 

Good- 

Weakly. 

8 

12 

Home,  in  shop  . 

6 to  7 

TU," 

9 

10 

15 

17 

;; 

Well  . 

Brass  founder  * 
Errand  boy  . . 
Home  . . . 
Brass  founder.  . 

8 

8 

*8 

6 — 8 
8 — 7 

6 to  9 

Non’i.  . 

i 

‘i 

A 

1 

‘i 

1 

'i 

’i 

2 6 
2 V 

5**0 

12  0 

8 

14 

Well  . 

Carriage  lamp  make 
Infant  school  . 

10 

8 — 7 
8 to*  7 

luJi 

i 

'{ 

2 0 
Father  . 

Little. 

9 

10 

8 

6 to  8 

Optional  ■ 

i 

*i 

2**6 

11 

12 

14 

;; 

:: 

Cock  founder.  . 
Glass  cutter  . , 

Gas  fittings  . . 

10 

7 

0 

11 

7 — 7 

8 — 7 
7 — 7 
7—7 

‘i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 6 
4 0 

3 0 

4 0 

18 

18 

Anril  maker . • 

e 

7 

6 — 6 
6 — 7 

sets 

1 

h^p 

6 0 
10  0 

14 

Brass  founder  . 

6 

8 — 7 

1 

•• 

2D2 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 

New  Meeting;  Suuduy  Schools — co/itiniier/. 


^ 

^ 

iloun  of  Work. 

Weclsly. 

Iign  I.r. 

Ciimmon. 

Kxfra. 

n. 

D. 

T. 

Hei^ 

7 

7 to  7 

M— . 

a i. 

LS 

8 — 7 

la 

It  — 7 
8 — 7 

1 

1 

4 u 

10 

li  ~ 7 

7 5 

g 

M — 7 

4 6 

IQ 

11 

K _ 7 
0 — 7 

;; 

‘i 

1 

1 

I 

Filhcr  . 
7 0 

g 

0 to  7 

None  . . 

1 

1 

8 

i 

7 

8—7 

4 0 

7 

« — n 

i 

1 

5 — 7 

i 

«» 

foo 

it  p 

ren 

1 0 

(i  to  7 
8—7 

N.»,  . , 

i 

1 

i 

4“o 

•i 

8-7 

i 

7 

8 — 7 

,, 

I 

3 t 

11 

9 to  7 

li  — 7 

1 

? 

‘j 

7 — 7 

(MioDal  . 

1 

fi  — 7 

None  . . 

1 

1 

Father  , 
7 0 

8 

8—7 

Optional  . 
Nolle  . . 

1 

t 

8 

7 — 7 

1 

It  0 

15—7 

. , 

M 

(1  — 6 

Uptional  , 

1 

1 

t 0 

1 

1 

] 

10  u 

4 0 

8—7 

None  . . 

1 

8 

7 te  7 1 

6 to  7 
occasionally 

(- 

1 

7 0 

7 

r>  tn  9 

(iccusinnalty 

i 

1 

\'\ 

6 

None 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7—7 

OcrastuiiBlIy 

J 

1 

4 

S 6 

0 

fl  to  7 

Noim  , 

1 

s'o 

5 

7 — H 

Orrasiunollr 

i 

1 

3 0 

«oue  . . 

il 

7 III  7 

ij 

1 

1 6 

H 

rt  — H 

+ 

Jr 

j 

r>  6 

(i 

7 — 7 

Oerasianiilly 

I 

1 

3 « 

(! 

7 — 7 

I 

1 6 

11 

7 — 7 
7—7 

s’fo  8 

1 

'i 

7 0 
4 0 

I 

n 

7—7 

Niiiio  . . 

1 

4 S 

9 

« — 8 

i 

\ 

4 e 

7 

8 — 7 

Ocuwionnllv 

3 0 

•I 

7 — 7 

8 

8 — 7 

OccasionalW 

1 

i 

2 6. 

r. 

3 — 8 

i 

1 

]« 

H — 7 

1 

3 0 

7 

0 — 8 

i 

1 

J3 

ff  — 7 

1 

1 

10 

8 — 7 

1 

f 

13 

0 — 1) 

i 

10 

8 — 7 

0 

B — 7 

t 

8 

7 — 8 

1 

4 t 

<1 

7 — 7 

i 

12 

7 — 7 

1 

8 

8 — 7 

1.1 

8 — 7 

12 

7 — 7 

i 

12 

7 — 7 

1 

1 

i 

13 

7 — 7 

i 

1 

10 

8 — 7 

l 

i S 

7 

7 — H 

7 

II 

ll 

7—8 
7 -Hi 

7 — « 

8 — 7 

:: 

'i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

6 S. 
' 4 6 

' 3 0 

0 s 

D S 

8 

0 s 

7 

8 to  7 

air.n.. 

i 

3 

8 — 7 

10 

8 — 7 

Junes  Jsucs  . 
Stephen  Putridge 
Joseph  Sutton  . 
Sunucl  Overton 
Bdviu  r,c<!s.  . 
ThenuiH  fJoyd  . 
Amoi  T^ylur  . 
Riclinril  Wilikn 
Kdwtird  Taylor , 
Joseph  Orilon'  . 
Fiedurick  Collins 
Jstnus  Bir;h  . 
FfO'tevick  Webb 
IViUifun  Iluopor 
Runiy  r>evin(^oiw 
Al/fco  Thompson 
Gc<irgc  Tiiylor  . 
^Villiam  Thomu 
William  Brown 
Ckorgu  Clee  • 
H«ary  Streot  . 
Henry  Diigard  . 
William  VViglay 


CharlcH  Collins 
Airrcil  Chappela 
John  Horton  . 
Charles  Brown. 
Juwpli  Brown  . 
PbilUp  Pmit  . 
Henry  Qriflia  . 
Thomas  Steer  - 
William  Timmins 
William  Cox  . 


Robert  Sarson  . 
Thomas  Hiown 
Joseph  Coe 


Alfred  Barker  . 
John  AlHold  . 
William  Picld  . 
JC.  W.  Smith  . 
Thomas  Jonos  . 
Samuel  Jones  . 
Tbomiii  Klks  . 
Thomas  Iliulen 
Joseph  Bronkca 
liicliurd  Skipp  , 
James  Kirby  . 
John  CoiHilHnd. 
John  HiKliheld . 
Joseph  l-lulden. 
Sumui-1  Skipp  . 
Georjra  Dutiui) . 
Josepa  .Shivon  • 
Timothy  Olilbury 
John  Kirliy.  . 
Thomas  Kirby  . 
John  UuEcll  . 
William  Gough 
Samuel  Weston 
Henry  Potior  . 
Henry  Wealon . 


FraaLAS! — 

Ellen  Chappie  . . 

Eliia  Leadbeater  . 
Hannah  Jones  • • 

Maiy  Giles  ... 
Uiry  Ann  Girpels. 
Siisa  Ransfuttl  . 
Mary  Kelly.  • . 

Ctrulina  Brittain  . 
Sarah  Giles.  . . 

Mary  Ann  Bloekbum 
Ctelierine  Birch  . 
Charlotte  Adey  . 
Surah  Torner  . . 

Catherine  Ashford. 
Mary  Ann  Biaelf  . 
Hannah  BisselT  . 
Matilda  Hvningham 
Oarolino  Davis  . . 
Elizabeth  Wuoilwud 
Sarah  Puriten  . . 
Saroli  Junes  . . 

Ellen  Hiiglies  . . 

Einrna  Lucas  . . 

Elisabuih  Lueaa  . 
Agutbn  i^lppels  . 


Well  . 
LiHIo . 
Well  . 


Well  . 
No”;. 


Metal  roller  • 
Gun  hnisher . 

BniKs  (tiumler 
Whip  maker, 
llniss  rounder 
Jowullor  . . 

iielliHvs  maker 
School  . 
tCupiirr-smilh, 
|l  brazior.  . 
Rnwa  founder 
mit.i 


Occupation. 


foimilut . 


.‘iciioot 
Pearl  liiilton  luitkei 
Silvcrsmiih  . 
ISrase  rounder 
Clasp  maker . 
School  . . 

Umlicelln  maker. 
Cabinet  maker 
BroiJi  fouuiler 
Brazier  . . 
Bmss  rounder 
Jlitio  . 

Coster  . . 


CorpeiiliT  . 
Btiiiis  founder 
Lump  muker. 
SclUHll  . . 


Ulo  cutler 


School  . , 

Brass  (bmidur 

Biitlou  maker 
l)iu  aiiiker  . 
Ac  hoiiie  . . 
'l'ua.|><it  mnker 

llr»eN  foiinilor 
Si-hool  . . 


(kiarli  hariii-se  mukur 
Siuifler  uiuker 
Gil:  toy  mnker 
Willi  drawer  > 


Uim  liiiUlier . 
easier 

CiniillfKtiek  miikei 


Wim'ilmwei 
Brass  fauiid 
Cosier  . 

Waich  Imml  make; 
Custer  . 


Ton-urn  mounting 
I-arquoriiig  . , 

Wntehousu  work 
Ditto  .... 
Uuokii  and  eyes 
Cutlln  fiiruilure 
Wiirelioiiso  work 
Horn  buthius 
Warehoiieu  work 
Steel  pills  , 
Laeijuering 


CoHlii  furniture 
Ditto . . . 
Hiitiun  maker 
Diiio.  . . 

Ditto  . , . 


J).ll 


Ditto  . . 

U’uteli  rliui 


In  SI 


i)illu  . , . 

Ditto  . . 

Warehouse  work 
Ditio  . . . 

Hooks  and  e)-ea 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


Cress  Makers  LONDON  DISTRICT. 

AND  MlUlNERS. 


Evidence  DRESS-MAKERS  AND  MILLINERS, 

collected  by 
R.2).Grfltflg«f,Esq. 

No.  fi24,  No.  524.  March  31,  1841.  Jamen  Grant. 

In  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  London  Female  Mission,  his  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  to  the  employment  and  treatment  of  dressmakers  and  milliners.  Has  5 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  tile  number  of  establishments  in  London.  There  were  in  the  Directory 
of  1838  about  900  names,  and  he  has  ascertained  that  there  are  many  small  employers  whose 
names  are  not  inserted.  Calculates  these  at  about  500  ; and  as  it  is  probable  the  number  in 
the  Directory  has  with  the  increase  of  population  increased,  he  conceives  there  maybe  altogether 
about  1,500  employers.  These  employ  from  2 or  3 each,  to  25  or  35  ; thinks  the  average  is  lO 
10  in  each  estahlishment,  making  in  the  whole  15,000.  This  does  not  include  journeywomen 
who  work  at  their  own  homes.  Of  those  in  the  houses  of  business  the  very  great  majority  are 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25.  Has  seen  another  calculation,  which  makes  the  total  9,000; 
but  is  convinced  the  number  is  nearer  15,000. 

From  personal  inquiries,  has  asceitained  that  the  hours  of  work  are  very  long,  that  the  treat- 15 
menf.  is  frequently  hareb,  that  the  food  is  often  very  coai-se,  and  that  the  meals  are  veiy  hurried. 
Many  of  these  young  persons  have  been  kindly  and  tenderly  brought  up,  and  therefore  feel  this 
treatment  moi’e  acutely.  In  the  fashionable  season,  occupying  about  4 months,  thinks  the 
average  time  allowed  for  sleep  does  not  exceed  6 hours ; frequently  less.  Often  the  young 
persons  sit  up  all  night ; sometimes  for  two  nights  in  succession.  The  effects  of  this  long  20 
labour  are  most  painful ; it  causes  great  exhaustion,  impairs  the  constitution,  and  often  leads  to 
a fatal  result.  Is  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  a legislative  enactment  ivill  reach  the  existing 
evils. 

(Signed)  James  Gr^vkt. 


No.«2s.  No.  525. — February  9.  1841-  Missi/.Ba^er.  25 

Is  in  business  as  a milliner,  and  has  been  altogether  acquainted  with  the  business  several 
years.  Came  to  London  at  the  age  of  16  as  "an  improver,”  having  previously  learnt  the 
business  in  the  country.  The  young  women  who  come  as  improvers  are  generally  16  or  17 
years  of  age;  they  have  in  most  cases  served  an  apprenticeship  previously  eithei-  in  London  or 
the  country.  The  apprenticeship  is  usually  for  2 years ; for  this,  if  board  and  lodging  are  30 
included,  30f.  or  40f.  are  paid.  There  are  many  young  women  employed  after  their  appren- 
ticeship as  journeywomen,  receiving  from  15/.  to  oO/.  a-year  and  board  and  lodging.  The 
journeywomen  and  the  improvers  are  worked  the  longest;  the  apprentices, being  beginners  and 
not  knowing  die  business  so  well,  are  sent  to  bed  earlier.  Has  been  herself  in  several  houses 
in  London.  In  some  of  the  establishments  the  hours  of  work  are  regulated ; in  others  not.  35 
The  common  hours,  where  they  are  regulated,  are  from  8 a.m.  till  1 1 p.m.  The  breakfast  is 
eaten  as  quick  as  possible  at  about  half-past  8 ; about  20  minutes  are  allowed  for  dinner,  which 
is  also  taken  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  hour  being  half-past  1.  For  tea,  at  5,  no  time  is 
allowed ; it  is  taken  as  quick  as  the  other  meals.  Supper  is  at  9 or  10.  In  the  houses  which 
are  regulated,  by  which  is  meant  those  which  do  not  make  a practice  of  working  all  night,  it  40 
happens  that  if  any  particular  order  is  to  be  executed  they  go  on  later  than  1 1,  often  till  2 and 
3 in  the  morning,  and,  if  requisite,  all  night.  In  those  houses  which  are  not  so  well  regulated 
they  often  work  all  night ; in  the  season  they  usually  go  on  till  1 or  2 in  the  morning.  In  the 
summer  it  is  common  to  commence  at  5 in  the  morning.  In  one  establishment  where  witness 
formerly  worked,  during  3 months  successively,  she  had  never  more  than  4 hours’  rest,  regularly  45 
going  to  bed  between'  12  and  1,  and  getting  up  at  4 in  (he  morning.  Ou  the  occasion  of  the 
general  mourning  for  His  Majesty  William  IV.  witness  worked  without  going  to  bed  from  4 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  till  half-past  10  on  Sunday  morning;  during  this  time  witness 
did  not  sleep  at  all:  of  this  she  is  certain.  In  order  to  keep  aw^e  she  stood  nearly  the 
whole  of  Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Saturday  night,  only  sitting  down  for  half  an  hour  for  50 
rest.  Two  other  young  persons  worked  at  the  same  house  for  the  gamp  time ; these  two  dozed 
occasionally  in  a chair.  Witness,  who  was  then  19,  was  made  very  ill  fay  this  great  exertion, 
and  when  on  Sunday  she  went  to  bed,  she  could  not  sleep.  Her  feet  and  legs  were  much 
swelled,  and  her  feet  seemed  to  overhang  the  shoes.  No  difiference  is  made  as  to  the  time  of 
beginning  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  has  been  carried  on  very  late  the  night  before.  In  65 
some  houses  they  work  on  the  Sunday.  The  young  persons  are  often  so  much  fatigued,  that 
they  lay  in  bed  so  late  on  Sunday  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  church.  In  some  few  touses  the 
work  is  not  carried  on  so  late  at  night,  and  the  young  women  go  to  church.  Generally  speaking, 
the  hours  are  longer  in  London  than  in  the  country ; but  there  are  many  exceptions,  some 
country  houses  working  very  late.  Nothing  is  paid  for  extra  work.  60 

Witness’s  health  was  seriously  injured  by  the  long  hours  ofwork  and  sitting  so  long.  When 
she  first  came  to  London  she  often  fainted  once  or  twice  in  the  day.  Is  short-sighted,  and  at 
night  sees  very  indifferently.  Working  with  black  articles,  especially  black  velvet,  tries  the  sight 
very  much.  It  often  happens  from  the  present  fashion  that  young  women  are  employed  for 
many  weeks  in  succession  at  black  work.  It  was  more  common  than  not  that  the  young  girls  65 
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and  n-omen  were  subject  lo  fainting  fits.  When  they  first  come  theiv  health  is  more  liable  to  London. 
suffer  than  afterwards.  Pain  in  the  side  and  between  the  shoulders  is  very  common ; has  sat  Dasss  MiKEas 
so  long  in  one  position  as  tostiflfer  great  pain  in  the  back.  Various  other  complaints  are  caused,  Milunem. 
Some  suffer  fix>m  the  coldness  of  the  workshop ; knows  a young  girl  who  was  obliged  lo  leave  ' 

iin»ns.,umceofrhoi,matism.  ■ colwS't,, 

There  are  always  plenty  ot  workwomen  woo  go  out,  and  who  might  be  procured  to  assist  fl.i).(?rotn^.E5q. 

whenever  any  particular  order  is  to  be  executed,  so  as  to  relieve  those  belonging  to  the  establish-  

moil.  Although  these  persons  are,  ingeneral,  inferior  milliners  and  dressmakers, yet  there  €u-e  Na  526. 
in  every  dress  plainer  parts  which  they  could  execute.  Thinks  certainly,  that  if  it  were  the 
iJcustom  on  sudden  ememencies  to  employ  these  extra  hands,  that  the  hours  of  labour  might  be 
ray  much  shortened.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  proper  regulations,  applicable  to  all,  there 
knotluDg  connected  with  the  business  itself  which  requires  longer  hours  than  other  occupations, 
ffootrs  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  a large  number  of  yoxing  persons,  now  totally  unprotected, 
iflhe  hours  were  shortened,  and  night-work  prohibited.  If  any  become  sick,  they  must  either 
l5ro  on  with  their  work,  or  leave  the  house.  “ They  often  sit  at  work  when  they  are  so  ill  as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  stick  to  their  needle.”  Employers  ingenei-al  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  young  people  who  work  for  them. 


(Signed)  Hariubt  Baebr. 


No.  526. — February  12,  1841.  Miss  O'Neil,  Welbeck -street. 


Has  been  a dress-maker  end  milliner  several  years,  and  has  been  empbyed  in  several  of  the 
London  houses.  Is  now  in  business  for  herself.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  sprins  season  are 
longer  than  those  in  the  autumn  season ; in  the  former  they  are  unlimited.  The  common 
I hours  are  from  6 a.h.  till  12  at  night ; sometimes  from  4 A.iit.  till  12.  Has  herself  often 
wo^ed  ftom  6 a.h.  till  12  at  night  for  2 or  3 months  together.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 
Jlespccially  in  the  dress-making,  to  work  all  night;  just  in  " the  drive  of  the  season.”  the  work  is 
oxasionally  continued  all  night,  8 times  a-week.  Has  worked  herself  twice  in  the  week  all 
mght.  " In  some  houses  which  profess  to  study  the  health  of  their  young  people,  they  begin 
it4A-K.,  and  leave  off  at  11  f.h.,  never  earlier.”  Has  heard  there  are  houses  in  London 
thich  work  on  Sundays.  In  some  houses  to  preveut  late  hours  on  Saturday  they  work  all 
on  Friday;  they  frequently  lay  in  bed  on  Sunday  to  rest  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
nuDg  persons  are  called  up  at  2 on  Monday  morning,  and  continue  till  the  usual  hour,  11  or 
hat  night.  The  hours  are  considered  short  if  they  do  not  exceed  from  7 a.m.  till  11  p.m. 
The  time  for  meals  is  very  short ; 10  minutes  for  breakfast,  15  for  dinner,  and  10  for  tea ; in 
most  houses  there  is  no  supper  till  the  work  is  finished,  although  that  is  not  till  11  or  12  at 
3<ight.  In  some  establishments  the  food  is  insufficient  in  quantity  and  inferioi'  in  tpiality;  salt 
Kcf  is  frequently  used  and  hard  puddings.  Has  been  obliged  to  buy  food  in  consequence  of 
I iie  insufficient  allowance,  and  has  known  others  who  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

The  hours  of  work  are  decidedly  longer  in  the  fashionable  bouses  than  in  any  others.  It 
BTtry  common  in  those  to  work  all  ni^t.  There  are  no  relays  on  these  occasions;  the  same 
tilo  work  by  day  work  by  night.  Thinks  that  if  it  he  possible  the  French  houses  are  worse 
^ the  English ; the  work  people  axe  of  both  nations.  In  some  of  the  French  houses  believes 
ibere  are  relays,  night  and  day  workers,  and  that  they  go  on  night  and  day.  If  they  get  very 
: ileepy  they  lie  on  the  floor,  "on  the  cuttings  if  there  are  any."  This  indulgence  depends  on 
lie  kindness  of  the  head  of  the  room. 

S The  business  is  conducted  by  a forewoman ; the  employer,  having  little  to  do  with  the  work- 
nom,  has  regular  hours  of  rest. 

Has  known  two  young  women,  one  not  more  than  16,  who  fainted  generally  onco  or  twice 
ittheday;  one  of  these  left  the  bouse  in  a deep  decline,  and  witness  beltevcs  she  afterwanls 
£ed. 


5 Tlie  usual  age  at  which  young  girls  begin  lo  work  is  from  14  to  16  years.  They  very  fre- 
?06ntly  come  from  the  country,  and  are  then  healthy  and  strong.  The  effects  upon  the  health 
>re.  in  the  first  place,  lassitude  and  debility,  with  loss  of  appetite ; pain  in  the  back,  either 
htween  the  shoulders  or  in  the  loins,  is  universal ; should  think  there  is  not  one  in  20  who  does 
suffer  from  this  affection.  Indigesdoii  is  very  common.  Pulmonary  affections,  such  as 
S'wigh  and  tightness  in  the  breath  are  also  frequent.  Head  ache  isvery  common ; " you  would 
|*ter  be  in  a work-room  half  an  hour  without  some  one  complaining  of  that,”  If  they  become 
ill  unless  it  be  dangerous,  they  roust  continue  at  their  work ; they  do  this  for  months  together ; 

employers  taking  very  little  care  of  the  health  of  the  young  women.  If  they  are  seriously 
ill  they  must  go  home;  it  is  a very  rare  thing  for  them  to  remain  in  the  house.  Many  go 
Sato  the  country  in  a state  threatening  a fatal  result  and  " never  return.”  Out  of  all  the  young 
*WDen  known  to  witness,  has  only  known  one  who  had  retained  her  health  ; believes  tiiat  this 
began  later  in  life  than  general,  at  20.  Does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  up 
’I"!  system  which  is  adopted  in  the  dress-making  establishments  in  London,  if  there  were  not  a 
wwtant  succession  of  fresh  hands  from  the  couiilry.  Does  not  think  that  men  could  sustain 
“iklabour  which  is  imposed  on  these  young  and  delicate  women.  Witness  can  only  account 
w these  young  persons  submitting  to  such  labour  from  the  fact  of  their  bread  ilopending  on 
^having  employment  ; this  applies  to  the  joiimeywomen.  As  regards  the  apprentices, 
^bave  no  chance,  because  if  they  complained,  ■'  their  indentures  would  be  brought  against. 

Has  known  the  indentures  to  be  so  brought  against  apprentices  who  have  objected  to 
flWdtiDg  on  Sunday ; “ the  principal  saying  the  time  of  the  apprentice  was  theirs.”  A ca.se  of 
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London.  this  hind  happened  some  years  ago  iu  Maidstone.  Thinha  that  ia  the  principal  houses  in  a 
Dress  Makers  countiy  town  there  is  frequently  as  much  hardship  as  in  London. 

and  Milliners.  If  any  general  regulations  for  ordering  the  hours  of  work  were  enforced,  considering  that 
~ — there  are  always  an  abundance  of  hands  to  be  had  in  London,  no  interruption  to  the  efficient 

coliecteTbv  carrying  on  the  business  could  arise.  Such  regulations  would  tend  to  the  employment  of  some  " 
R.D.GraingeT','&s<\.  hundreds  of  workwomen  who  now  are  out  of  work.  A restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  ^ 
— be  a blessing  to  thousands  of  girls  and  young  women,  who  are  now  utterly  taxed  beyond  thrir 

No.  826.  health  and  strength.  Witness’s  health  is  seriously  affected,  and  slie  has  been  under  the  treat- 
ment of  a physician  for  3 months.  Has  bad  sight;  it  is  common  for  the  eyes  to  become 
affected.  Feels  that  as  the  young  men  employed  in  linen-drapers  and  other  shops  have  their  iQ 
hours  regulated,  not  exceeding  la,  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  that  young  women  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  protection,  their  occupation  being  so  much  more  unhealthy. 


Margaret  Foulken  O’Neil. 


{Note. — I saw  Miss  O’Neil  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the  physician  under  whose  care  she  was,  in 
consequence  of  illness  brought  on  by  long  continued  application.  She  is  in  a veiy  delicate  1> 
state  of  health,  and  her  constitution  is  permanently  and  seriously  impaired.) 


No.  597. — Februaiy  17,  1841.  Mrs.  Murphy,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square. 

Has  been  employed  in  the  millinery  business  10  years.  Is  now  iu  business  for  herself. 
Thinks  this  branch,  when  carried  on  for  the  same  number  of  hours,  is  equally  injurious  as  the  20 
dress-making.  Served  an  appreutlceship  of  two  years  in  a country  town  ; they  began  at  8 a.jj. 
and  never  left  off  before  1 1 p.h.,  except  a few  nights  in  the  leisure  season  in  the  autumn.  It 
>vas  very  common  for  these  hours  to  be  exceeded  ; they  often  began  at  4 or  5 a.m.,  and  did  not 
leave  off  on  these  occasions  till  12  and  1 on  the  next  morning.  Has  known  this  to  be  carried 
on  Ibr  several  nights  in  succession.  Several  times  the  work  went  on  all  night ; when  this  hap-  25 
pened  the  young  pei-sons  continued  at  work  the  next  day  as  usual.  It  was  common  to  work 
till  6 A.M.  on  Sunday ; but  not  on  the  whole  of  that  day.  The  meals  were  taken  hastily,  bui 
thinks  there  was  sufficient  time  allowed ; the  food  was  very  good. 

Subsequently  was  one  season  of  3 months  at  Southampton,  the  houi's  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  were  from  6 AM.  till  12  at  night ; sometimes  till  1 and  2.  The  dress-makers  occasionally  30 
worked  on  Sunday  morning  till  4.  The  meals  were  hurried,  " as  they  are  in  all  houses  during 
the  season.”  This  season  of  3 months  was  not  considered  to  be  so  busy  as  usual. 

Has  been  in  4 establishments  in  London.  In  the  spring  season  the  hours  are  from  6 till  12; 
as  far  as  witness’s  experience  extends,  these  are  the  hours  in  all  the  principal  houses  in  town. 
They  are  very  often  exceeded;  has  occasionally  worked  all  night,  perhaps  3 times  m 1235 
months.  Has  very  often  sat  up  till  1,  more  rarely  fill  2 or  3 in  the  morning.  When  they 
left  off  al  12,  never  retired  to  rest  till  1.  because  it  required  in  the  busy  season  one  hour 
to  clear  the  work-room.  If  the  young  persons  would  consent,  the  work  was  usually  carried 
on  on  the  Saturday,  later  than  other  nights;  if  the  journcyvvome.n  would  not  consent  they 
were  liable  to  lose  their  situation;  the  apprentices  were  obliged  to  sit  up,  “they  had  no 40 


choice.”  The  apprentices  are  the  youngest  persons  employed,  usually  14  to  17  years  of  age. 
During  the  season  the  meals  are  very  much  tiurried.  In  the  houses  where  witness  has  been 


the  supper  usually  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese,  the  latter  of  which  was  sometimes  very  bad 
and  scarcely  eatable.  The  beer  was  so  bad,  that  most  of  the  young  persons  took  water  in 
preference.  45 

The  apprentices  in  London  very  often  come  from  the  country,  and  have  no  frieuds  in  lotrn; 
their  age  is  usually  from  14  to  16.  Of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  business  the  appren- 
tices are  the  most  unprotected  and  the  most  oppressed ; they  are  generally  removed  far  from 
their  friends,  and  are  bound  by  indentures,  which  are  liable  to  be  enforced  or  broken  by  the 
employers,  if  all  that  is  exacted  he  not  complied  with.  These  young  persons  are,  however,  in  50 
general  so  subdued  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  that  the  bond  rarely 

reonir»  to  h,-  pnfnrPAH  • " 4>iara  ia  onniiirt,  ” 


retires  to  be  enforced;  "there  is  enough  without  that” 

The  health  in  9 cases  out  of  10  is  injured  more  or  less  seriously  by  the  long  hours  of  work, 


the  sedentary  nature  of  the  employment,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  rest  Of  those  known  to 
witness,  who  have  been  for  any  time  in  the  business,  most  have  their  health  impaired  in  some  53 
form  or  other.  Severe  head-ache,  indigestion,  pain  in  the  aide  and  back,  swelling  of  tlie  feet 
and  legs,  and  other  complaints  are  most  common ; " it  brings  on  all  manner  of  complaints  to 
which  females  can  be  subject.”  In  young  persons  or  apprentices  distortion  of  the  back,  and 


which  females  can  be  subject.”  In  young  persons  or  apprentices  distortion  of  the  back,  ana 
projection  of  one  shoulder  are  very  common.  The  sight  is  often  affected,  “ it  is  sure  to  be  so 
in  course  of  time.”  Has  frequently  heard  of  voung  women  in  this  business  dying  of  con-  fO 
sumption.  Is  certain  that  the  laborious  employment  to  which  so  many  young  persons  are 
subject  at  the  m0.1t  important  epoch  of  life  leads  to  most  injurious  results  afterwards;  ft  is 
sure  to  undermine  the  health.  Witness’s  constitution  is  very  much  impaired. 

Generally  speaking  the  employers  are  not  attentive  to  the  well  being  or  bappines  of  th^  ^ 
who  work  for  them.  Has  only  known  one  house  in  London,  Mrs.  Jones’s,  formerly  ofN-Oj 
James's-street,  where  if  an  order  was  required  to  be  executed,  any  consideration  for  tlie  wo 
women  would  prevent  this  being  effected.  Has  beard  of  a few  other  establishments  ''here 
such  consideration  would  be  exercised  ; these  form  exceptions  in  a very  large  number  of  c^- 
Hat  known  instances  where,  from  illness,  the  parties  were  unfftted  for  exertion,  in  which  they 
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hare  been  comyjelled  by  the  principal  to  continue  tlieir  work-  Has  known  this  to  be  done  in 
opposition  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  medical  men.  Has  herself  been  compelled  to  go  into 
the  work-room  when  quite  unfit  to  exert  herself,  and  when  she  could  not  work  although  obliged 
to  be  in  the  room.  Has  seen  young  persons  in  an  alarming  state  of  debility  and  faintness 
5 from  excessive  toil  and  want  of  rest.  “Should  not  at  all  have  been  surprised  if  death  had 
happened  in  some  of  these  instances.”  Many  are  obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  home  to  their 
friends  every  year ; and  thinks  it  is  very  probable  that  of  these  many  die  from  consumption. 

If  a constant  accession  of  fresh  hands  from  the  country  were  not  provided  the  business  could 
not  be  carried  on,  so  many  being  rendered  incapable  by  it. 
jO  Thinks  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  if  an  universal  regulation  were  enforced  to  shorten  the  hours 
oflahours,  that  no  injurious  interruption  to  the  business  would  be  produced  •,  thinks  tliat  the 
biisiness  would  be  quite  as  well  carried  on  as  at  present.  A considerable  amelioration  would 
be  efected  if  ladies  were  more  considerate  in  giving  their  orders.  Docs  not  think  that  much 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  considerations  as  one  means  of  alleviating  the  existing  evils. 

(Signed)  Louisa  Murviiy 

No.  528. — Febmaiy  14,  1841.  C.  D.  No.  52s. 

Has  been  a milliner  several  years,  and  has  been  employed  in  4 houses  in  London;  the 

busiest  season  is  from  March  to  July.  Witness  works  at . At  this  establishment  a very 

considerable  number  of  young  persons  are  regularly  employed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
funder  25.  In  the  season  many  more  are  employed  as  day  workers,  and  a few  come  from  the 
country  and  London  as  improvers.  The  common  hours  at  this  establishment  in  the  spring  season 
are  from  8 A.M.  till  1 or  2 the  npxt  morning ; often  till  4 or  5.  If  they  work  till  4 or  5,  they  get 
up  to  work  at  8 A.M.  as  usual.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  for  3 or  4 days  in  Uio  week  the 
hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  I,  2,  4,  and  5 the  next  morning.  It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
25  the  work  is  earned  on  all  night,  on  the  night  before  court  days.  On  Saturday  night  it  is  usual 
to  work  till  3, 4,  and  5 on  Sunday  morning.  If  the  young  persons  fall  asleep  at  work  they  are 
aroused  by  the  overlooker.  When  witness  was  an  apprentice,  has  somedraes  laid  down  on  the 
mg  and  slept  a few  minutes,  till  she  was  called.  In  intervals  of  the  busy  season  the  hours 
are  from  8 a.m.  till  10  r.M. 

jQ  No  particular  times  arc  allowed  for  meals,  it  is  expected  they  should  be  taken  as  quickly 
as  possible ; if  they  should,  in  the  season,  remain  up  staii-s  for  a few  minutes,  the  bell  is  rung 
to  bring  them  down.  On  an  average,  in  tlie  season,  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  is  all  that  is 
allowed  for  dinner.  The  food  is  good  and  sufficient;  the  proprietor  wishes  it  to  be  so.  Knows 
that  there  are  sevei'al  houses  in  London  in  which  no  meals  are  allowed  on  Sunday  after  break- 
35fast;  it  is  expected  that  they  should  obtain  a dinner  from  their  friends.  Knows  a young 
person  who  walkM  about  the  streets  all  day  in  consequence  of  being  denied  a dinner  at  her 
employer's.  No  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  those  who  have  no  friends  in  London. 

All  the  workwomen,  in  the  season  about  50,  work  in  one  large  room.  In  the  season,  with 
the  sun  in  the  day,  and  the  lamps  at  night,  this  place  is  extremely  hot  and  oppressive.  Several 
4Q young  persons  have  fainted  at  their  wo«.  The  sight  is  frequently  affected.  Witness’s  health 
suffers  at  the  end  of  the  season ; this  is  universal.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  young  people  to  go  into  the  country  to  recruit  the  healtli  for  one  or  two  montlis.  Without 
this  change  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  young  women  to  go  through  with  the  work.  In 
this  estamishment  the  wages  are  stopped  during  the  time  the  young  persons  are  absent 
^5  in  the  country ; but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  common  custom.  As  the  employers  are 
generally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  any  who  are  ill,  the  young  persons,  if  taken  unwell,  are  afraid 
of  complaining,  and  consequently  continue  at  their  work  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  their 
health. 

The  salary  for  second  hands,  who  principally  form  the  establishment,  is  from  20^.  to  30/. 

50  per  anmim,  exclusive  of  boai'd  and  lodging. 

Is  sure  that  no  men  would  submit  to  the  labour,  which,  is  imposed  on  the  young  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  Any  protection  to  be  effectual,  should  extend  to  the  age  of  25. 


London. 
Dress  Masers 
AND  Milliners. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Fi.D.Gruinger,  Esq. 

No.  527. 


February  11,  1841. — . 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  amidst  the  repeated  interruptions  of  tlie  principal, 

55  that  the  evidence  of  Miss and  of  S.  J.  was  obtained.  Two  other  witnesses, 

X.  Y.  and  M.  D.,  were  anxious  to  give  their  evidence,  but  as  there  was  so  much 
iaterruption  this  could  not  be  effected  at  the  house  of  business,  and  therefore  I 
made  arrangements  to  receive  the  information  elsewhere.  See  below  the  evidence 
of  X.  Y.  and  of  M.  D.,  and  the  remarks  tliereou. 

60  No.  529.— Miss . 

Has  been  for  several  years  in  the  dress-making  business:  has  been  10  years  “’a  fii-st  hand,” 
which  signifies  the  party  who  takes  the  superintendence  of  the  business,  as  overlooker  of  the 
young  persons,  cutter  out  of  the  work,  &c.  The  common  houre  of  business  are  from  8 A.  M. 

[/]  2 E 
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till  1 1 P.M.  in  the  winter ; in  the  summer  from  6 or  half-past  6 a.m.  till  12  at  night.  During 
the  fashionable  season,  that  is  from  April  till  the  latter  end  ot  July,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  ordinary  hours  are  greatly  exceeded:  if  there  is  a drawing-room  or  grand  fete,  or  mourning 
to  be  made,  it  often  happens  that  the  work  goes  on  for  20  Iwurs  out  of  the  24,  oecasionall}-^ 
night.  Every  season,  in  at  least  half  the  bouses  of  business,  it  happens  that  the  young  personj  5 
occasionally  work  20  liours  out  of  the  24  twice  or  thrice  a week.  On  special  occaaons,  such  as 
drawing-rooms,  general  mournings,  and  very  frequently  wedding  orders,  it  is  not  uncoaunon  to 
work  all  night : has  herself  worked  20  hours  out  of  the  24  for  3 months  together ; at  this  riTrn,» 
she  was  sunering  from  Ulness,  and  the  medical  attendant  remonstrated  against  the  treatment 
she  received.  He  wished  witness  to  remain  in  b«l  at  least  one  day  longer,  which  the  employer  10 
objected  to,  required  her  to  get  up,  and  dismissed  the  surgeon.  At  this  house  the  hours  are 
shorter,  and  altogether  more  comfortable  than  any  other  witness  has  been  in. 

The  meals  are  alw^  taken  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  fixed  dme  being  allowed  in  any  house 
that  witness  knows.  The  general  result  of  the  long  hours  and  sedentary  occupation  is  to  impair 
seriouslv  and  very  frequenuy  to  destroy  the  heiiltli  of  the  young  women.  Has  seen  youn»  15 
pcrsons'faint  immediately  alter  the  work  was  over,  the  stimulus  or  e.sciteiuent  which  had  sus! 
tained  them  having  ceased.  The  digestion  especially  suffers,  and  also  the  lungs;  pmn  in  the 
side  is  very  common,  and  the  hands  and  feet  die  away  from  want  of  circulation  and  exercise, 
“never  seeing  the  outside  of  the  door  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.”  It  commonly  happens  that 
young  persons  who  come  from  the  country  healthy  and  well  become  so  ill  that  they  are  obliged  -20 
to  leave  tlie  business,  either  returning  to  their  friends  or  going  to  other  occupations,  eapecMy 
as  Iadie.V  maids.  Her  own  health  is  so  much  impaired  timt  she  has  spit  blood  during  the 
last  6 years. 

The  two  causes  to  which  the  present  evils  are  to  be  referretl  are — 1.  The  short  time  wMcb 
is  allowed  by  ladies  to  have  their  dresses  made.  2.  The  disinclination  of  the  employers  to  25 
have  sufficient  hands  to  complete  die  work.  Thinks  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  (Acuity 
in  procuring  any  additional  asastance  that  might  be  required  whenever  emergencies  arose.  The 
plain  parts  of  the  work  could  always  be  put  out,  and  the  remainder  could  always  be  finished 
at  home  with  ease.  Is  sure  there  are  some  thousands  of  young  women  employed  in  the 
business  in  London  and  in  the  country.  If  one  vacancy  were  to  occur  now  there  would  be  30 
20  applicants  for  it.  1'he  wages  for  the  generality  are  very  low : the  general  sum  for  journey- 
women  is  from  10/.  to  20/.  a-year,  board  and  lodging  being  provided.  Thinks  that  no  men 
could  endure  the  work  enforc^  from  the  dress-makers. 

(Signed)  

580.  No.  530.— S.  J.,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years:  paid  a sum  of  money;  does  uol  know  how  much;  was 
bound  for  3 years.  Begins  to  work  in  the  winter  at  half-past  8 a.  m.,  leaves  off  at  1 1 p.  11., 
sometimes  12 ; in  the  summer  begins  at  half-past  6 and  leaves  off  at  1 1,  sometimes  12 ; in  the 
busy  time  often  works  Ull  1 o’clock.  Has  no  stated  time  allowed  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  or 
supper.  The  meals  are  taken  as  quick  as  possible  Has  sufficient  allowance  of  good  plain  dO 
food.  Goes  to  church  on  Sunday. 

(Signed)  S.  J. 


Lomoon. 
Dress  Makers 
AND  MlLLlNERa. 

Evidenae 
collected  by 
S.D.Graiiiger,  Esq. 

No.  529. 


No.  581.  No.  531. — February  14,  1841.  X.  Y.,  17  years  old. 

Served  an  apprenticeship  of  2 years  at  Norwich.  Paid  a premium  of  50/.  The  regular 
hours  at  Norwich  were  from  8 A . M.  rill  9 p.  u.  in  the  winter ; in  the  summer  from  7 a.  h.  till  45 
• 9 and  10  r.  m.  Sometimes  worked  till  1 1 and  12 ; has  done  this  for  2 or  3 nights  tc^ether : 

never  worked  all  night.  Plenty  of  rime  was  allowed  for  meeds:  was  never  hurried.  The 
house  witness  was  in  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  town  and  the  most  comfortable. 

In  other  establishments  the  hours  were  very  much  longer ; has  heard  that  the  young  people  got 
up  very  early  and  worked  rill  late  in  the  morning,  and  also  that  the  food  was  had  and  50 
insuffiaent.  [The  above  evidence  relates  to  Norwich.] 

Came  to  London  as  an  improver  last  season  because  she  had  not  been  properly  taught  in  the 
country:  came  for  ISoroDtl^;  did  not  pay  any  premium  ; receives  no  wages,  but  is  boarded 
and  lodged.  Has  sufficient  food,  but  it  is  of  an  ordinary  or  rather  coarse  qu  jiiy.  The  hours 
in  the  season  are  from  half-past  6 a.  m.  till  12  at  night,  frequently  fill  1 and  2 in  the  morni^-  55 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  this  house  all  night,  but  not  since  witness  has  been  there.  On 
Saturday  night  they  are  never  out  of  the  room  earlier  than  12  : they  begin  on  Monday  mormng 
at  the  usual  hour,  half-past  6.  The  proprietor  keeps  only  4 young  persons  to  do  work  which 
would  occupy  8,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  two  seasons  of  winter  and 
sowing,  where  in  many  houses  there  is  comparatively  easy  work,  in  this  there  is  little  or  none,  w 
In  tliese  intervals  the  hours  are  from  half-past  6 a.  m.  till  7,  8,  11,  and  12.  Had  a fortnights 
holiday  after  the  season  of  last  year. 

No  fixed  time  Ls  allowed  for  the  meals,  which  arc  very  hurried ; is  never  allowed  more  tmn 
10  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner.  Was  told  last  fioason  that  she  ought  to  take  , 
breakfast  standing;  and  almost  every  morning  she  was  scolded  for  being  too  long  at  njeala. 
Has  black  looks  for  dining  at  the  house  on  Sunday  ; it  is  considered  a great  favour.  Witi^  s 
health  has  vei-y  much  suffered  dnee  she  has  been  in  town.  Has  often  sick  headache ; her  uatat 
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aches  from  sitting  so  long;  her  ap^ite  at  times  is  very  bad.  The  work-room  is  veiy  cold  in  I.ondon. 
the  winter  and  full  of  draughts.  This  winter  her  hands,  especially  one,  got  benumbed  and  Duess  M\aEHS 
blue,  so  that  the  work  has  dropped  from  them  ; was  never  in  this  state  previously.  Has  often  ani>  Mn.ii.vins. 
complained  of  a mist  before  the  eyes,  which  comes  on  for  some  minutes  so  that  she  cannot  see  ~ — 

her  work.  Would  be  very  glad  if  the  hours  could  be  shortened,  "indeed  she  would.”  Does 
not  think  she  will  be  able  to  staJid  it  much  longer.  ' 


No.  532 — February  H,  1841.  M.  D.,  25  years  old. 

Has  been  in  the  business  altogether  about  7 years;  was  formerly  apprenticed  at  Bir- 
mingham to  Mrs. . Paid  50f.  for  2 years.  At  this  house  the  hours  in  the  summer 

10  were  from  5 a.m.  till  12,  1,  and  2 in  the  morniug : these  were  the  regular  hoiu’s.  In  the 

winter  from  8 a.  m.  till  11  p.  m.  In  conseq^uence  of  Mrs. having  a large  connexiou, 

the  buqr  season  was  longer  than  the  spring  season  in  London ; indeed  they  are,  in  a house  like 
this,  always  busy.  On  Saturday  night,  during  the  2 years  witness  was  there,  it  frequently 
banpened  that  the  work  was  carried  on  till  7 o’clock  on  Sunday  morning.  If  any  particular 
15  order  was  to  he  executed,  as  mournings  or  weddings,  and  they  left  o£F  on  Saturday  night  at 
11,  they  worked  the  whole  of  Sunday:  thinks  this  happened  15  times  in  the  2 years.  In 
consequence  of  working  so  late  on  Sunday  morning,  or  all  that  day  occasionally,  could  very 
rarely  go  to  church,  "indeed  it  could  not  be  thought  of,  because  they  generally  i-ested 
in  bed." 

20  Sufficient  time  was  allowedfor  meals,  and  the  food  was  excellent.  Never  had  any  refresh- 
ment if  they  sat  up  all  night.  This  business  was  principally  carried  on  by  apprentices  who 
paid  premiums  : when  witness  was  there,  there  were  12  apprentices,  principally  under  18 

years  of  age.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  labour  witness  underwent  at  Mrs. ’s,  her 

liealth  became  seriously  affected,  and  she  was  entirely  from  this  cause  obliged  to  remain  at 
25  home  2 years.  She  became  extremely  thin,  and  has  never  recovered  flesh.  Her  sight  was 
seriously  injured,  and  has  never  been  good  since:  at  this  lime  suffers  very  much  from  her 
eyes ; if  she  works  after  9 at  night  they  become  red  and  much  swollen,  and  the  tears  scald 
dreadfully.  When  she  went  home  from  Birmingham  she  could  not  sleep  for  several  nights; 
for  2 or  3 months  she  laid  on  the  bed  and  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all,  so  that  when  her  mother 
30  came  she  said  her  eyes  were  always  open.  Thought  herself  she  would  never  recover ; “ she 
had  lost  all  strength,  and  her  spirits  were  quite  sunk.”  Witness  did  not  learn  at  Mrs. 

’s  the  millinery  department,  to  be  taught  which  she  paid  a premium  of  501. ; was 

principally  employed  lu  plain  work;  did  not  complain,  but  "took  anything  that  was  given, 
because  her  spirits  were  broken,  which  she  has  never  regained.”  In  consequence  of  these 
35  2 years  of  illness,  and'  of  not  having  been  properly  tau^l  the  business,  witness  has  been 
obliged  to  come  to  town  to  perfeet  herself,  and  is  at  this  time  from  this  cause  working  without 

wages.  Several  of  the  young  persons  at  Mrs. 's  suffered  in  their  health  ; one.  young 

woman  died  of  consvimption,  and  witness  believes'  from  the  work.  Has  never  heard,  that  any 
of  the  young  person’s  friends  complained : witness  did  not  like  to  complain  hecaule  she  had 
40  paid  a premium. 

Since  witness  has  been  in  town  has  worked  from  6 a.  m.  till  12,  1,  and  2 in  the  morning: 
has  worked  till  3 on  Sunday  morning,  The  meals  are  generally  very  much  hurried,  and 
sufficient  time  is  not  allowed. 

In  some  houses  is  certain  the  food  is  very  bad,  and  not  sufficient  iu  quantity. 

45  Has  known  several  young  persons  so  much  exhausted  that  th^  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
either  in  the  work-room  oi-  in  their  bed-room  for  an  hour  before  they  could  undress  ; they 
also  rise  in  the-  morning  tired  and  exhausted-.  Since  witness  has  been  in  town  a young  woman, 
who  had  been  in  a first-rate  house  4 yeare,  died  in  the  same  house  with  witness  of  consump- 
tion. Has  known  one  case  of  catalepsy;  the  subject  of  it  has  been  obliged  to  go  home  to  her 
50  friends  in  the  country.  Impaired  sight  and  weakness  of  the  eyes  are  very  common  : loss  of 
appetite  and  indigestion  are  very  geuei'al;  in  fact,  they  are  always  more  or  less  consulting  the 
doctor.  " Tiiinks  the  fashionable  houses  are  the  worst,  and  that  they  work  longer  hours.  In 
some  of  the  country  houses  the  hours  are  very  long  and  oppressive,  and  the  food  often  bad.” 

(Signed)  M.  D. 


55  Aiiditioiial  evidence  of  M.  D.,  Mftfch  17. 

In  consequence  of  witness’s  employer  having  heard  of  her  making  the  above  statement,  she 
was  grossly  abused  before  3'  or  4 persons ; was  accused  of  improper  motives  in  meetiug  the 
Sub-Commissioner  to  give  evidence,  and  wasj  at  a motneat’s  notice,  turned  out  of  doors  with- 
out a character.  Hos  reason  to  believe  that  her  employer  has  made  false  rcjiresentations  \o 
6&-wit.ne9s’s  relatioua  These  circumstances  have  caused  wituess  deep  mental  suffering  and 
anguish,  and  have  also  most  seriously  interfered  with  her  futtire  prospects  in  life.  She  is  at 
this  time  out  of  a situation.  Witness  also  kitows  that  X.  Y.  was  dismisserl  iu  consequence  ol 
having  given  evidence  to  the  Sub-Commissiouer  ; and  that  Mish-— — , who  being  under  an 
engagentent.  could  not  be  discharged  on  the  instant,  received  a month’s  warning,  at  the  end  of 
66  which  time  she  left  her  situation.  Is  ready  to  coiToborate-  the  truth  of  the  whole  ot  these 
statements  on  oath. 

(Signed)  M.  D. 
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London.  (Remarks.) — Having  been  informed  by  M.  D.  that  she  and  X.  Y.  had  been  diseliarped  bv 

Dress  Makers  their  employer  in  conseq\ience  of  having  given  me  their  evidence,  I thought  it  rio-lit  to  catl 
AND  Milliners,  on  their  employer,  and  to  offer  to  receive  any  statement  she  might  wish  to  makeT  this  offer 
^ was  declined.  At  this  time.  June  28th,  the  witness  (M.  D.)  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
MlS“y  situation.— R.  D.  G.  5 

R.D.  Orainger.Esq. 


No.’5S3.  No.  533. — February  12,  1841.  Eliza  Sampson,  21  years  old. 

Has  been  a milliner  and  dress-maker  4 years.  Finds  the  long  hours  of  work  very  trying  to 
the  constitution.  Her  health  has  suffered  so  much  that  her  friends  say  they  hardly  know  lier 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  season  is  always  worse.  Suffers  from  pain  in  the  side,  for  which 
she  was  I'ovmerly  hied,  and  was  obliged  to  go  home  for  a month.  Oden  feels  very  faint,  10 
especially  about  10  o'clock  P.  m.;  frequently  for  this  goes  out  and  washes  her  face,  which 
revives  her : has  seen  another  young  person  often  faint  at  work.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  young  women  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  to  regain  their  health. 

(Signed)  Eliza  Sajupson. 


February  12,  1841.  15 

This  is  a large  establishment.  The  work-room  is  large  ; but  from  the  number 
of  workpeople,  the  many  hours  they  111*0  occupied  continuously,  and  from  the  g.is- 
lighte,  it  is  extremely  hot  and  oppressive,  espedally  at  night.  At  this  time  tliere 
are  6 young  persons  under  18. 


No.  334. 


No.  335. 


No.  534.  Emily  Pennivgton,  16  years  old. 


Has  been  an  apprentice  as  a milliner  2 years  and  three-quarters  •,  is  boarded  and  lodged; 
paid  a premium  of  20Z.  for  5 years.  There  are  two  busy  seasons ; one  beginning  in  October 
and  ending  about  Christmas ; the  second  begins  about  April  or  Blaster,  and  ends  at  the  latter 

?art  of  July.  In  the  winter  season  b^ins  to  work  half-past  7 A.  M.,  and  leaves  off  about 
I p.  M.,  if  they  are  not  very  busy ; occasionally  goes  on  till  12,  not  later.  In  the  summer  25 
begins  at  half-past  6 a.  m.,  and  leaves  off  about  1 in  the  morning ; ''  has  sat  up  till  2 or  3." 
Has  never  worked  all  night.  Generally  the  work  is  finished  earlier  on  Saturdays  than  other 
nights,  being  about  10  in  the  busy  season.  Does  not  begin  earlier  on  Mondays.  Never 
works  on  Sunday : goes  to  church  regularly.  In  the  winter  busy  season  has  breakfast  at 
7 A.  M.,  for  which  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed;  dinner  at  half-past  12,  for  which  there  is 30 
no  limited  time,  generally  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; tea  at  6,  a quarter  of  an  hour  allowed ; 
supper  at  K),  for  which  there  is  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes.  In  the  summer  busy 
season,  breakfasts  at  6,  dine  at  12,  tea  at  6,  and  supper  about  half-pa&t  10.  If  they  sit  up 
till  1 or  2 in  the  morning  a cup  of  coffee  is  allowed,  out  nothing  to  cat.  Between  the  busy 
seasons  begins  in  summer  at  half-past  7 A.  tt„  and  leaves  off  at  8 P-  m.  In  the  winter  begins  35 
at  half-past  7 or  8,  and  leaves  off  at  9 r.  m.  The  same  times  for  meals  are  allowed  as  in  the 
busy  season.  Is  allowed  a fortnight  twice  a year.  When  she  has  sat.  up  a long  time  has 
pain  ill  the  back,  and  the  legs  ache  5 has  had  swelling  of  the  feet.  The  work  does  not  try  her 
eyes,  is  rather  round-shouldered ; this  is  not  uncommon.  Had  very  good  health  before  slie 
came  here,  but  since  has  been  several  times  ill : has  a cough  every  winter.  Those  who  have  40 
friends  are  sent  home  if  ill ; others  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  Lived  in  London 
before  she  was  apprenticed.  The  work-room  is  heated  by  steam,  but  it  is  often  very  cold; 
the  fingers  get  benumbed.  One  or  two  of  the  young  women  have  fai  nted  when  they  have  gone 
up  to  b«l  or  to  tea.  Two  of  the  dressmakers  wear  spectacles : they  are  18  or  20  years  of  age- 
Has  as  much  food  os  she  likes.  45 

(Signed)  Emily  Penninston. 

No.  535. — Anne  Bakery  15  years  old. 


Has  been  here  10  days  as  “an  improver:”  does  not  know  whether  any  premium 
was  paid.  Was  an  apprentice  at  Newport,  Bucks,  1 year  and  a half:  paid  17^- j 
boarded  and  lodged.  At  Newport  began  in  the  summer  at  6 A.  m.,  and  left  off  generally  at  50 
12  at  night ; in  the  winter  began  at  8 a.  m.,  and  left  off  between  9 and  12  at  night ; sometimes 
worked  till  1 and  2 in  the  moiming : has  sat  up  twice  all  night  to  execute  funeral  orders.  Has 
worked  for  2 months  consecutively  from  6 A.  m.  till  12  at  night.  No  particular  time  was 
allowed  for  breakfast,  but  a quarter  of  an  hour  was  usually  the  time:  half  an  hour  for 
dinner : a quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea  : supper  was  generally  taken  after  work ; if  this  was  very  55- 
late,  refreshment  was  allowed  between  tea  and  supper.  Had  generally,  not  always,  enough 
to  eat : the  food  was  very  nice.  At  first  the  long  hours  affected  her  health,  especially  the 
head.  Her  eyes  were  very  weak  for  a length  of  time  ; was  obliged  to  leave  the  business  for  a 
month  on  this  account.  Her  sight  is  now  very  good : used  to  have  a mist,  but  not  now.  H®'" 
back  used  to  be  very  weak ; but  now  she  has  very  good  health.  Since  site  has  been  here  ba*  60 
not  worked  later  than  10  p.  m.  It  is  not  the  busy  season. 

(Signed)  Anne  Baker. 
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February  12,  1841 . Miss  Sewers,  Prikces-street,  Hanover-squabe.  Londok. 

Dress  Mlesrs 

No.  536.  Miss  Sewers:  Miiunbiis. 

la  proprietor  of  a dresj-making  and  millinery  business,  and  has  been  in  business  several 
years.  When  witness  was  learning  the  occupation  herself,  the  hours  of  work  at  certain 
5 periods  of  the  year,  were  very  long.  In  cases  of  emergency  has  began  in  the  morning  ' ^ 

at  8.  and  did  not  leave  off  till  13,  or  2 in  the  morning;  there  were  no  stated  hours;  for  2 No.  S36. 
or  3 nights  in  succession  has  gone  on  till  2 or  3 in  the  morning.  No  stated  time  was 
allowed  for  meals ; has  been  at  work  all  night ; the  principal  causes  of  the  long  hours  of 
work  are  the  sudden  call  for  dresses,  &c.  in  the  fashionable  season,  or  dress  for  weddings  nncl 
10  mourning;  occasionally  foreign  orders  also  cause  sudden  demands.  There  are  always  in 
London  a large  number  of  " day  workers”  unemployed,  and  who,  although  not  qualified  to 
undertake  the  finer  parts  of  the  business,  are  quite  capable  of  doing  the  plain  work,  of  which 
there  is  a considerable  part  in  every  dress.  Witnea,  in  the  busy  season,  employs  persons 
out  of  doors  to  whom  the  work  is  given  out,  by  which  means,  in  a great  measure,  the  necessity 
15  of  late  hours  is  obviated ; does  not  find  that  this  mode  of  conducting  the  business  at  sfi 
interferes  with  its  efficiency,  due  care  being  taken  to  select  proper  workwomen,  of  whom  any 
number  that  is  required  may  always  be  obtained.  As  far  as  witness’s  experience  extends, 
does  not  think  that  such  a method  of  carrying  on  the  business,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
interfere  with  its  efficiency. 

20  (Signed)  Akk  Sewebs. 

No.  537.  Isalella  Thompson,  16  years  old.  No.  53f. 

Was  apprenticed  at  12  years  for  3 years.  It  is  mual  to  pay  a premium  of  60/.  for  three 
years,  or  if  the  term  is  for  one  year,  then  20/.  In  the  winter  season  the  hours  here  are  from 
half-past  8 a.  m.  till  11  p.  M.  in  the  summer  from  8 A.  M.  till  12  or  1 in  the  morning ; and 
35  these  are  the  regular  hours.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast ; about 
half  an  hour  for  dinner;  half  an  hour  for  tea;  supper  is  taken  in  the  workroom.  If  a par- 
ticular emergency  requires  it,  the  work  is  carried  on  till  3 in  the  morning;  this  very  rarely 
happens,  not  more  than  twice  in  the  season.  Her  eyes  are  not  so  strong  as  they  w*ere  before 
she  began  the  business ; has  pain  in  them ; is  not  short-righted ; has  no  mist  before  t he  eyes ; 

30  has  pam  in  the  side  in  the  season  from  sitting  so  long : if  the  stands  long,  which  is  required 
in  certain  work,  as  in  wadding  dresses,  the  feet  and  legs  swell  at  night.  It  often  happens  that 
the  young  persons  become  round  shouldered  or  distorted  in  the  spine. 

(Signed)  Isabella  Thompsok. 


February  13,  1841.  Mbs.  Howell’s,  South  Audlet-street. 

35  In  tliis  establishment  the  young  persons  are  most  kindly  treated,  every  attention 
being  paid  to  their  comfort.  The  hours  are  also  comparatively  moderate,  and  the 
health  of  the  younger  apprentices  is  consulted  in  the  busy  season,  by  their  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  rest  earlier  than  the  others.  There  are  at  this  time  6 ap- 
prentices. 

40  No.  538.  Miss  Buchan.  Na  538. 

Is  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Howell’s  establishment  There  are  several  young  persons  here 
of  15  to  18  years  old,  who  are  apprentices.  It  is  not  the  custom  at  Mrs.  Howell’s  to  work 
late  at  ni«fht ; the  common  hours  are  from  9 A.  U.  till  9 P.  M.  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  the 
spring  s^son  the  hours  are  from  half-past  8 a.  m.  till  about  11  ?.  M.  or  12.  This  is  not 
45  every  night  in  the  week,  only  while  there  is  a press  of  business,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a-week. 

The  younger  apprentices,  on  these  occasions,  go  to  bed  earlier;  these  hours  are  not  injurious 
either  to  witness  or  to  the  young  persons.  Suffident  time  is  allowed  for  all  meals.  AH  the 
establishment  here  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell,  and  every  thing  is  very  comfortable. 

In  order  to  avoid  very  severe  work,  when  any  particular  order  requires  to  be  executed, 

30  extra  hands  are  employed.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  find  good  workwomen  in  this 
way  during  the  fashionable  season  Thinks  (hat  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  late  hours 
of  work,  is  by  the  ladies  who  employ  dress-makers  being  more  considerate  by  allowing  more 
time,  and  not  being  so  very  pressing  in  their  orders. 

(Signed)  Susannah  Buchan. 

55  No.  539.  A.  B. 

Has  been  a milliner  for  several  years,  and  has  been  employed  in  three  houses  in  London, 
at  one  in  the  country ; as  far  as  witness  knows  the  hours  are  much  longer  in  London  thra 
the  country.  In  the  busy  season,  has  sometimes  began  at  6 A.  M.  and  9 a.  m.  till  2 or  3 in 
the  morning ; has  done  this  for  a month  or  more  consecutively ; has  occasionally  worke<l  all 
Wnight;  her  eyes  aro  affected  from  the  long  hours;  they  have  been  "blood-shot”  in  the  busy 
season;  has  heard  other  young  persons  state  that  they  nave  worked  very  long  hours,  "quite 

[/] 
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London.  unreasonably.”  In  some  houses  the  apprentices  and  joumeywomcn  have  not  sufficient  food 
Dress  Mikbrs  The  hours  at  Mrs.  Howell’s  are  not  long  or  trying;  she  is  very  comfortable  in  all  respects 
AND  Miluwbrs.  (Abte.— This  witness  wished  her  name  to  be  withheld,  because  she  thought  otherwise  her 

Eyidenoe  prospects  might  be  injured,  but  not  by  Mrs.  Howell.)  ^ 

collected  by 

^.D.ffn^er.Esq.  Catherine  Lister,  17  years  old.  ^ 

No.  540.  jjgg  apprentice  nearly  12  months  ; paid  a premium.  The  common  hours  are 

from  9 A.  M.  till  9 p.  M. ; in  tlie  busy  season  sometimes  work  till  10  or  11  p.  m.  ; lias  never 
worked  later  than  12 ; never  sits  up  very  late ; has  plenty  of  time  for  her  meals,  and  lives 
with  the  family;  and  is  in  all  respects  very  comfortable.  Her  health  is  not  at  all  affected' 
her  eyes  are  not  hurt  by  the  work ; thinks  from  what  she  has  seen  all  the  young  persons  here  10 
being  quite  well,  that  if  the  business  is  limited  iu  tlieir  proper  hours,  it  is  not  at  all  injurious 
If  witness  was  ill  she  should  have  no  objection  to  infoi  m Mrs.  Howell,  who  would  not  wish 
her  to  work.  If  any  of  the  young  persons  here  are  at  all  uuwell,  they  do  not  work,  but  are 
carefully  and  kindly  attended  to. 

(Signed)  Catherine  Lister.  15 


February  13,  1841.  Madame  Euse,  Grosvenor-street. 

There  are  two  apprentices  under  18,  one  English  and  one  French. 

No.  441.  No.  541.  Elizabeth  Palgrave,' \5  yediTS  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  9 months  ; did  not  pay  a premium  ; is  a dress- maker.  The  usual 
hours  for  the  apprentices  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  IO  p.  m.  all  the  year  round,  except  in  the  winter 20 
when  they  often  leave  off  at  8 or  9 ; has  never  worked  earlier  than  8 or  later  than  10 ; has 
sufficient  time  for  meals  ; about  20  minutes  for  dinner ; has  sufficient  and  good  food ; never 
works  on  a Sunday.  The  business  agrees  very  well  with  her  health. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Palorate. 


Febiniary  13, 1841.  Miss  Hardwick’s,  Cokduit-street.  .>5 

There  are  two  apprentices  under  18. 

No.  042.  Eliz<tbeth  TVatt,  15  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  1 year  and  a half  as  a dress^maker.  Paid  a premium  but  does 
not  know  how  much.  Her  friends  reside  at  Edinburgh.  The  hours  in  the  winter  season, 
from  October  to  Christmas,  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  7,  8,  or  9 p.m.;  it  is  very  seldom  later.  In  30 
the  spring  season,  from  April  till  July,  the  hours  arc  from  half-past  7 a.  m.  till  11  or  12  at 
night ; never  works  later  than  12  ; has  never  sat  up  all  night ; has  sufficient  time  for  all  her 
meals;  about  20  minutes  for  each;  Italf  an  hour  is  allowed  for  supper  at  10;  has  sufGci^t 
food,  and  of  good  quality.  Has  a month  or  six  weeks  holidays  in  the  summer.  The  em- 
ployment agrees  with  her  health.  35 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Watt. 


February  15,  1841.  Mrs.  Watkins,  Baker-street. 

In  this  establishment  the  young  persons  appear  to  be  well  treated.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal is  very  anxious  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  behaviour  of  the  ap- 
prentices. ^ 

No.  S43.  No.  543.  Miss  Pf^dlens. 

Has  been  in  the  business  about  16  years ; was  with  Mrs.  Watkins  the  whole  of  this  dme, 
and  for  the  last  5 years  manager  of  the  establishment.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  houR 
of  work  here  are  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  young  persona ; they  are  i"  ^ ^ 
respects  well  treated  and  made  most  comfortable.  Mrs.  Watkins  is  most  anxious  not  only  to 4o 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  apprentices,  but  to  insure  their  moral  conduct.  Is  of  opinion  that 
with  proper  hours,  sufficient  food,  and  kind  treatment  there  is  nothing  in  the  dress-making 
business  necessarily  injurious  either  to  the  health  or  happiness  of  the  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  it. 

(Signed)  E.Walwns-  50 

No.  644.  No.  644.  Mary  Evoart,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years  ; a premium  was  paid ; this  varies  from  3W.  to 
two  years.  Is  boarded  and  lodged.  In  summer  season  seldom  or  never  begins  before  a. 
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London. 
D&ess  Maeehs 
&ND  Milunsrs. 

Evidence 
collected  b; 
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No.  546.  BIrs.  J^atkins. 

15  Receives  young  persons  as  apprentices  and  in  tlie  season  as  improvers.  Witness  prefers 
having  young  persons  whose  parents  reside  in  London,  because  she  does  not  like  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  charge  ofthem.  It  is,  however,  very  common  in  the  business  for 
them  to  come  from  tlie  country.  It  is  witness’s  opinion  that  it  is  just  in  taking  a young  person 
as  an  apprentice,  that  every  condition  of  the  agreement  should  befully  explained.  Witness  fully 

20  expresses  in  the  indenture  all  the  conditions ; if  the  friends  live  in  London,  she  wishes  the  ap- 
prentices to  dine  with  them  on  Sunday,  and  they  in  that  case  go  home  on  Saturday  evening 
and  return  on  Sunday  evening;  but  if  the  young  persons’  friends  live  in  the  country,  they  dine 
with  witness.  Thinks  it  would  be  most  scandalous  if  a young  person  has  no  friends  in  London, 
to  compel  her  to  find  a dinner  on  Sunday;  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  vice; 

25  thinks  that  parlies  who  receive  youngpersons  into  their  houses  who  have  no  friends  in  London 
should  provide  them  with  sittings  at  church,  and  take  care  that  they  attend  divine  worship. 
The  apprentices,  &c.,  dine  with  ivitiiess. 

(Signed)  Maria  Watkins. 


leaves  off  at  1 2 at  night,  sometimes  later ; does  not  think  she  has  ever  worked  later  than  2 in 
the  morning,  and  that  very  rarely;  has  never  worked  all  night ; has  never  worked  later  than 
12  on  Saturday  night;  has  quite  sufficient  time  for  meals;  breakfast  at  8;  dinner  at  I p.m.; 
tea  at  5 P.M.  and  supper  at  9;  has  sufficient  and  good  food;  in  the  intervals  of  the  busy 
5 season,  does  not  begin  before  9 or  half  past  9 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  half  past  7 or  8 p.m. 
sometimes  later.  Her  sight  is  not  at  all  affected.  Her  health  is  not  at  all  affected.  Goes 
to  church  regularly ; it  is  Mrs.  Watkins’s  wish  she  should  do  so. 

(Signed)  Mary  Ewabt. 

No.  545.  Harriet  ATlder,  16  years  old. 

[0  Has  beeu  an  apprentice  nearly  1 year ; her  health  and  sight  are  both  good ; finds  that  the 
occupation  does  not  at  all  affect  her  neallh ; she  is  very  comtortable  in  all  respects ; <renei*allv 
dines  with  Mrs.  Watkins.  r 7 ^ j 

(Signed)  Harriet  Alldee. 


February  16,  1841.  Madame  Victoire’s,  Baker-street. 

30  No.  547.  Madame  Ftciotre.  No.  S4". 

Has  been  well  acquainted  with  the  dress-making  and  millinery  business  for  several  years; 
has  had  an  establishment  of  her  own  for  some  years.  During  this  period  has  know'n  a large 
number  of  young  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  various  nouses  in  London  and  the  large 
country  towns.  Thinks  that  the  business  in  some  country  towns  is  quite  as  laborious  as  in 
35  London,  especially  in  the  feshionable  watering  places:  this  is  principally  owing  to  their 
having  loo  few  hands.  Some  years  t^o  a young  person  came  to  witness,  whose  health  was 
broken  up  from  hard  work  at  Bath,  had  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  she  left  in  such  a state 
of  health  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery.  This  young  woman  told  witness  that  slie  had 
at  night  often  “ laid  down  on  the  rug,  because  the  time  for  rest  was  so  short  it  was  not  worth 
40  while  going  to  bed."  She  attributed  the  ulcers  of  the  legs  to  catching  cold  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

In  the  London  houses  it  is  common  in  the  season  to  work  till  12,  1,  or  2 in  the  morning, 
and  frequently  later.  If  anything  is  wanted,  it  is  not  unusual  to  work  as  late  as  3 or  4 on 
Sunday  morning,  or  even  till  11  and  12  in  the  day;  has  often  seen  the  boys  go  by  with  boxes 
45  of  millinery  on  Sunday  mornings,  at  10,  11,  and  1*2  ; knows  that,  in  the  season,  tfte  work  is  in 
roost  of  the  principal  houses  canned  on  from  between  8 and  9 a.m.  till  1 1 and  12  at  night  for 
2 or  3 months  together,  often  later.  The  young  persons  have  often  complained  to  witness 
of  the  effects  on  tbefr  health  ; has  frequently  known  the  constitution  to  be  seriously  impaired, 
so  that  they  are  constantly  taking  medicine.  Attributes  this  to  long  hours  of  work,  long 
50  sitting  and  want  of  rest,  occurring  in  young  persons  of  the  age  of  14  to  20.  In  some  of  the 
large  houses  the  bed-rooms  are  too  mucli  crowded,  which  witness  thinks  is  very  injurious. 

The  workrooms  are  often  also  much  crowded ; would  not  like  to  put  a daughter  of  hers  to 
the  business.  Thinks  that  if  all  the  houses  were  restricted  from  9 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  that  it  would 
be  most  beneficial,  and  not  injurious  to  the  trade;  witness  herself  very  rarely  exceeds  9 P.M. 

55  never  10  p.m.  in  the  busiest  time;  never  begins  earlier  than  half-past  8 a.m.,  often  later; 

*'  thinks  from  whaf  she  has  known  that  no  slavery  is  worse  than  that  of  the  dress-maker  s life 
in  London,  this  is  her  firm  opinion." 

(Signed)  P.  VicTOiBB. 

No.  548.  Penelope  Dumanton.  No.  54a. 

60  Has  been  in  three  houses  in  London,  as  a milliner.  The  you^  persons  very  often  coma  from 
the  country,  especially  to  the  wholesale  houses,  about  April.  This  is  the  time  when  there  are 
most  milliners  in  London ; witness  was  an  apprentice  for  three  years ; but  she  was  principally 
empbyed  in  matching  silks;  was  not  taught  the  business,  for  learning  which  she  paid  a 
premium.  At  the  present  time,  if  she  had  been  properly  taught,  she  would  be  receiving  a 
65  salary  of  18Z.  or  20Z.  a-year ; but  as  it  is,  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  for  2 years,  only  having 
board  and  lodging  and  no  salary.  Her  friends  complained  to  the  party  to  whom  she  was 
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bound,  and  she  stated  that  witness  might  leave;  but  would  not  return  auypart  of  the  premium 
witness,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  remain,  and  was  employed  on  errands. 

(Signed)  Penelope  Ducm^kto.v. 


February  17,  1841. 


In  this  estahlishment  the  business  consists  principally  of  making  mourning.  The 
workshop  has  only  one  window,  and  is  certainly  not  suited  to  the  number  of  work- 
woineu  whom  it  is  expected  wUl  be  employed  iu  it  during  the  season.  There  are 
three  apprentices  under  18. 

No.  549.  Betliia  Hatch,  15  years  old. 


Has  been  an  apprentice  14  months;  paid  a premium  to  be  here  3 years;  is  boarded  and  jq 
lodged ; her  friends  live  in  the  country ; in  the  spring  season  begins  at  G a.m.  and  leaves  off 
sometimes  at  1 1 sometimes  12;  if  a large  order  comes,  they  work  lalcr,  till  1 in  the  tnorning; 
has  never  worked  later  than  1 ; has  never  worked  all  night,  nor  on  Sunday ; the  season  begins 
in  April  and  continues  till  July  or  August.  In  the  winter  begins  at  8 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at 
9 or  10  P.M.  No  stated  time  is  allowed  for  meals,  they  are  taken  as  quickly  as  possible;  15 
tiiey  are  generally  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  dinner;  has  sufficient  and  very  good  food.  Last 
season  witness  was  very  poorly  from  tlie  work  ; was  sometimes  obliged  to  gu'e  up  for  2 or  3 
days ; had  a pain  in  tlie  side  and  was  very  bilious ; and  was  attended  by  a medical  man ; no 
objection  was  made  to  her  going  to  her  aunts  during  this  illness;  went  directly  she  was 
getting  ill;  had  pain  in.  the  side  and  back,  head-ache,  and  swelled  feet,  last  busy  season;  her  oq 
eyes  sometimes  water,  especially  if  the  gas  is  bad ; has  been  better  during  the  last  3 months,  ” 
but  she  is  not  so  well  as  before  she  came  to  town ; is  obliged  to  be  taking  medicine ; thinks 
her  health  will . suffer  again,  if  she  has  to  work  as  long  next  season  as  in  the  last ; did  not 
complain  of  being  tired  last  spring,  because  the  mourning  orders  were  obliged  to  be  executed; 
thought  it  would  be  of  do  use ; should  often  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  bed,  but  it  could  not  25 
be  done.  The  buriness  here  is  principally  mourning,  which  tries  the  eyes  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  work. 

(Signed)  Bethi.v  Hatch. 

No.  550.  No.  550.  Mary  Anne  Oxly,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  11  mouths;  paid  a premium:  her  friends  lived  in  the  country,  30 
but  has  an  aunt  in  town.  The  hours  of  work  are  the  same  as  those  described  by  last  witness; 
has  very  good  health ; does  not  think  that  the  last  season  injured  her  healtli,  except  that  the 
black  work  affects  the  eyes  a little;  a mist  comes  before  them  sometimes;  believes  there 
will  be  19  or  20  workwomen  this  season ; they  will  work  in  one  room,  wiili  one  window; 
thinks  it  will  bo  close.  35 


February  17, 1841.  Mr.  Treaciieh’s,  Regent’s  Quadrant. 

In  consequence  of  it  having  been  reported  to  me  tliat  a young  person  died  at  this 
establishment  last  year  suddenly  after  having  been  tvorking  very  hard,  I thought  it 
necessary  to  make  a searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances.  The  evidence 
proves  distinctly  that  this  person's  death  was  from  apoplexy,  and  that  it  was  in  no  40 
manner  connected  with  her  employment,  or  at  least  ^viLh  overworlc.  The  hours 
at  Mr.  Treachei-’s  are  very  moderate,  and  the  young  persons  are  in  every  respect 
well  treated  and  comfortable. 

No.  551.  Amy  Emily  RooJee,  18  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  9 months,  but  was  before  for  2 years  employed  iu  the  business ; 43 
is  a milliner;  in  the  season  the  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 p.m  ; never  begins  earlier  and 
very  seldom  works  later,  not  more  than  once  or  twice  iu  the  season,  and  on  those  occasions  not 
later  than  half-past  9 p.m;  never  works  ou  Sunday;  on  Saturday'  they  generally  leave  off 
earlier;  begins  on  Monday  at  8 a.m.  Since  she  has  been  here,  has  never  known  any  other 
young  person  work  later  or  longer  than  stated ; these  are  the  boui-s  all  the  year  round,  except  50 
that  in  winter  they  begin  at  half-past  8 a.m.  ; has  quite  abundance  of  good  food,  and  in  aU 
i-espects  is  very  well  treated  and  comfortable.  Was  here  last  spring  when  Miss  Bales  died 
suddenly  ; she  died  at  her  aunt’s  on  Saturday  evening  about  12  ; she  had  left  hero  quite  well 
at  half-past  9 p.m.  ; she  had  been  in  Mr.  Treacher’s  establishment  2 mouths,  and  had  worked 
during  the  hours  above  stated ; is  quite  cerUdn  she  had  not  worked  longer.  Miss  Bales  ivas  5c> 
boardctl  in  the  house ; she  had  complained  in  the  workroom  very  much  of  her  healtli ; never 
heard  her  say  she  had  been  worked  very  hard  before  she  came  here.  Believes  she  used  to 
help  her  aunt  after  she  went  home  every  Saturday;  she  had  done  so  on  the  evening  of  her 
death;  believes  she  died  of  apoplexy;  a coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  and  the  verdict  was 
" apoplexy;”  lias  heard  that  two  of  Iier  sisters  had  died  very  suddenly,  and  witness  behevw  WJ 
of  the  same  disease;  had  heard  Miss  Bales  state  that  her  sisters  had  died  of  apoplexy;  « 
quite  certain  that  the  work  at  Mr.  Treacher’s  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  death. 

(Signed)  A.  E.  Books. 
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No.  552.  Jane  Kempt,  18  years  of  age.  London. 

Was  at  Mr.  Treacher’s  when  Miss  Bales  died.  The  week  before  sho  died  she  complained  and^MillisehL 
of  a pain  in  the  chest ; believes  she  had  not.  been  in  the  business  before  she  came  to  this  — 

estiiblishraent ; she  had  been  here  2 months  previous  to  her  decease.  During  this  period  the  Evidwee 
5 hours  of  work  were  from  8 a.m.  dli  9 P.M.  Breakfast  was  taken  at  half*past  7 ; about  half  an  » % 

hour  was  occupied  at  dinner,  and  the  same  for  tea  ; supper  was  at  a quarter  past9  p.m.  TUe-so  ^ •■^•w>'g««ggr.Esg. 
hours  were  not  once  exceeded  whilst  Miss  Bales  was  ^re.  Understands  she  died  of  apoplexy.  No.  S52. 

She  had  gone  to  her  aunt’s  at  about  a quarter  to  9 p.m.  from  Mr.  Treacher’s.  She  nerev  com- 
plained of  the  liouTS  being  too  long,  and  she  said  slie  was  extremely  comfortable ; is  certain 
10  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  death.  At  the  time  this  happened  she  was  in 
mourning  for  a .sister  who  had  died  of  the  same  complaint,  and  who  had  never  been  in  any 
employment.  Had  frequently  heard  Miss  Bales  say  that  several  of  her  family  had  died 
pucfdenly,  and  she  fancied  she  would  herself  go  off  in  the  same  way.  Is  in  every  way  com- 
fortable and  well  treated  in  Mr.  Treacher’s  establishment. 

15  (Signed)  J.  Kempt. 

No.  553.  Miss  Anderson.  No.  S43, 

Has  known  the  millinerv  business  several  years, and  is  now  "first  hand,”  or  supevintendeut 
of  the  work-room  at  Mr.  Treacher’s.  The  hours  here  are  from  9 a.u.  till  9 p.m.  The  house 
and  living  are  in  all  respects  exceedingly  comfortable.  Has  been  in  two  other  houses  in 
*20  town.  In  one  of  these,  Mrs.  Fyle's,  Oxford-street^  the  hours  in  the  busy  season  were  from 
9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. ; breakfasted  before  work  began;  1 hour  was  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  ; supped  after  the  work  was  fiuiSied.  The  meals  were  taken  with  the  principals, 
and  the  food  was  of  the  veiy  best  quality,  and  abundant.  Those  who  lived  in  the  house  were 
most  comfortable ; and  if  any  of  them  were  unwell,  Mrs.  Fyfe  was  in  every  way  most  kind.  In 
25  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season  the  hours  were  much  shorter,  the  work  being  put  away  often  at 
5 P.M.,  or  tea-time.  The  out-door  apprentices  at  these  times  were  allowed  occasional  holidays 
of  a week  or  fortnight,  as  they  chose.  Having  been  first  hand  at  Mrs.  Fyfe’s.  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  conducting  the  millinery  department.  Isquite  certainif  a proper 
number  of  hands  were  employed  by  the  principal,  the  practice  of  working  late  hours  might 
30  be  entirely  obviated.  If  a sudden  order,  as  for  mourning,  was  received,  witness  immediately 
made  such  arrangements  as  enabled  her  to  execute  the  order  without  exceeding  the  regular 
hours  of  work.  The  principal  part  of  these  arrangements  consisted  in  procuring  additional 
hands,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  order.  Every  large  house  in  Lonebn  knows  where  to 
send  for  day  or  out-door  workers,  a sufficient  number  of  whom  are  always  to  be  procured.  A 
35  considerable  proportion  of  those  day  workei-s  arc  as  well  qualified  to  execute  work  as  the 
apprentices  and  improvers  who  are  resident  in  the  establishment.  The  principal  or  more 
responsible  part  of  the  business  is  in  all  cases  dependent  on  " the  first  and  second  hands,” 
that  part  which  devolves  on  the  day  workers,  apprentices,  and  improvers  requiring  much  less 
ability.  Knowing  that  there  is  a large  number  of  dress-makers  and  milliners  wlio  are 
40  frequently  unemployed  in  London,  is  certain  that  if  the  hours  of  work  were  shortened  no 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  procuring  a sufficient  number  of  hands.  Has  known  many 

Eersons  whose  health  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  long  hours  of  work.  Tliinks  the 
usiness,  carried  on  within  proper  limits,  is  not  injurious;  it  would  be  a great  blessing  if  the 
hours  were  so  regulated.  (Signed)  Isabbl  Akdbeson. 


45  No.  554.  B.  B. 

Does  not  wish  her  name  to  appear,  because  she  might  be  injured  in  her  prospects.  Was 
formerly  employed  by  a house  in  Baker-street.  In  the  busy  seasons  they  began  at  9 a.u.; 

no  particular  time  was  fixed  for  leaving  off;  they  continued  as  long  as thought 

proper.  They  worked  fi-equently  till  12,  1,  and  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  ; has  sat  up  as  late 
50  a.s  1 and  2 for  several  nights  in  succession  : on  Saturday  night  the  work  was  often  eoutiiuied 
till  1 or  2 in  the  moraiag.  In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season  left  off  at  no  stated  time,  some- 
times 10  or  11  P.M.,  very  seldom  before  half-past  9.  They  eat  their  meals  as  quick  as  they 
could,  and  got  again  to  work.  Thinks  her  health,  from  long  honrs,  wjls  impaired;  it  has 
never  been  so  good  as  it  was  before.  The  young  persons  complained  very  much  of  the  long 
55  hours ; they  used  to  get  sleepy  and  so  much  tired,  especially  the  young  ones,  that  they  could 
not  go  on  with  their  work. 


March  16.  

This  is  a large  establishment  •.  the  worlc-room  is  sufficiently  large  for  those  who 
are  now  at  worL  in  it,  but  in  the  season,  when  all  are  present,  it  must  be  crowded. 

60  There  are  no  proper  means  for  ventilation. 

No.  555.  Mrs. No.  55s. 

Is  a dress-maker  in  large  business ; employs  in  the  house  at  this  time  23  hands ; in  the 
busy  season  there  will  bo  20.  Besides  these  there  are  12  or  more  who  come  as  day-workers, 
and  4 out-door  apprentices,  who  come  for  the  day ; also  some  others  are  employed  at  their 
65  own  houses.  Among  all  these  there  are  7 under  18.  In  the  busy  season  the  hours  for  those 
who  live  in  the  house  are,  on  an  average,  from  6 a.m.  till  11  p.m.  ; sometimes  they  leave  off 
sooner,  and  never  work  later  than  11  p.m.,  except  perhaps  on  Saturday  night,  but  on  this 
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night  the  work  is  always  finished  before  12.  Occasionally,  os  in  preparing  for  a drawing, 
room  or  for  mourning  orders,  they  begin  as  early  as  5 a.m.,  very  rarely  earlier.  It  is  the  elder 
workwomen  wlio  are  employed  at  these  uniKual  hours,  as  it  is  witness’s  wish  to  coninder  the 
iiealth  of  the  younger  persons.  In  general,  on  the  day  of  the  drawing-room  there  is  no  work 
in  the  afternoon,  unless  there  is  occasion  for  it.  . 

The  breakfast  bell  rings  at  half-past  7,  and  about  half  an  hour  is  occupied  in  this  meal, 
which  is  taken  in  the  dining-room.  If  they  begin  to  work  before  6 a.m.  they  have  two  break- 
fasts, one  as  soon  as  they  rise  and  the  otirer  when  they  like.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  1 p.m.,  and 
occupies  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; tea  at  half-past  5,  and  half  an  hour  is  about 
the  lime ; supper  at  9 r.M.  In  the  busy  times  there  is  always  sufficient  time  allowed  for  10 
meals;  they  are  not  hurried.  Dinner  is  allowed  on  Sunday  for  those  who  wish  it,  and  most 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  the  busy  season  the  day-workers  are  expected  to  come  at  6 a.m.,  but  it  is  generally  later ; 
they  leave  at  8 or  9 p.m.  *111080  generally  take  their  dinner  at  home,  unless  it  is  distant,  and 
then  they  are  allowed  to  have  it  here ; 1 hour  is  tlie  time  for  dinner,  if  they  choose  to  be  so  15 
long.  Breakfast  and  tea  are  taken  here.  The  out-door  apprentices  are  expected  to  come  from 
8 A.M.  and  stay  till  8 p.m.,  but  some  come  as  early  as  6,  wWn  they  have  their  breakfast  One 
hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  aud  tea  is  taken  here,  occupying  about  half  an  hour. 

The  fashionable  season  varies  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  di-awitig-rooms  are  over  at  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August ; with  milliners  there  is  a second  season  in  the  autumn  or  20 
winter. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  fashionable  season  the  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  9 P.M. ; occasionally 
they  work  till  II  p.m. 

Alter  the  season,  those  living  in  the  house  by  turns  have  a fortnight’s  holiday,  which  is 
frequently  extended,  accorcUng  to  the  distance  of  the  friends’  residence,  &c..  to  3 weeks  or  a 25 
month.  The  salary  of  those  who  have  one  is  not  stopped  during  the  holidays. 

The  out-door  apprentices  arc  allowed  a fortnight’s  holiday. 

The  work-room  is  sulficieatly  large,  and  is  ventilated;  it  is  warmed  by  fire-place  and  stove 
Tlie  IcUter  was  obtained  because  one  part  of  the  room  was  cold. 

Most  of  those  living  in  the  hovtse  receive  a yearly  salary,  varyit^  from  12Z.  to  60  guineas.  ^ 
The  in-door  apprentices,  of  whom  there  are  3,  pay  a premium.  'The  day-workers  are  paid 
by  the  week,  on  an  average,  from  9.t.  to  12^. ; if  they  come  before  8 a.m.  or  stay  later  than 
8 r.M.  they  are  paid  for  the  over-lime. 

The  young  persons  are  overlooked  by  witness,  her  daughter,  and  by  forewomen.  Is  veiy 
attentive  to  their  morals.  Those  in  the  house  regularly  attend  divine  service,  and  it  is  35 
expected  that  they  should  all  be  in  by  10  r.M.  Endeavours  to  insure  their  comfort  and 
welfare  as  fur  as  is  in  her  power. 

During  the  season  the  health  of  the  young  people  often  suffers  ; has  known  some,  but  not 
many,  who  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  tlie  occupation  and  go  into  the  country.  Considers 
it  is  the  duty  of  ihose  who  employ  these  young  persons  that  they  should  attend  to  their  40 
liealtli,  comfort,  and  morals.  Would  think  it  n very  great  sin  if  any  parties  should  not  provide 
good  aud  sufiicient  food  ; and  especially  considering  that  these  young  persons  have  often  no 
friends  in  London,  it  would  be  unjust,  and  likely  to  lead  to  vice,  if  a dinner  was  not  provided 
on  Sunday, 

Umlcretamls  that  in  many  country  towns  the  hours  arc  as  long  as  in  London.  Thinks  the  45 
long  liours  are  caused  by  the  influx  during  the  fashionable  .season,  leading  to  very  numerous 
orders  coming  together.  Does  not  think  it  is  the.  ladies’  fault  one  case  m a hundred.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands  bo  not  provided  the  labour  would  be  much  increased.  Keeps 
herself  more  workpeople  in  tlte  intervals  of  the  season  than  she  at  those  times  requires,  m 
order  to  lessen  the  evil;  with  the  same  view  often  declines  ordcra  in  the  season.  50 

Thinlis  that  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  those  under  18  to  12  hours  a-day  would  at  times 
seriously  interfere  with  her  business.  Would  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that 
these  young  persons  sliould  bo  protected  as  to  their  labour  witliout  obstructing  the  trade. 

(Signed) 


No.  «5c.  No.  556.  Miss 


55 


Has  been  first  hand  here  for  some  time.  Was  for  a time  in  Liverpool,  where  the  hours 
were  at  some  seasons  as  long  as  in  London.  The  hem’s  during  the  season  greatly  vary, 
according  to  the  orders ; generally  they  begin  at  5 or  half-past  5 a.m.,  and  leave  off  at  1 1 p.m., 
which  is  the  regular  hour;  it  is  sometimes,  not  often,  half-past  11  p.m.  On  Saturday  never 
work  later  than  12  p.m.  On  Monday  they  begin  at  the  usual  hour.  No  stated  times  are  60 
allowed  for  meals ; they  are  taken,  and  then  they  return  into  the  work-room ; they  are  hurriw 
generally  in  the  season,  when  the  meals  are  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  The  food  is  quite 
.sufficient  in  quality  and  quantity.  Dinner  is  always  provided  for  all  who  choose  on  Sunday. 

Has  seen,  but  very  rarely,  young  persons  faint  in  the  work-room.  During  the  season  the 
health  of  most  suffers.  Has  not  often  heard  complaints  of  the  eyes  being  affected.  65 

(Signed)  


No,  S57.  No.  557. — Mary  Gasson,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  in-door  apprentice  2 years  and  a-balf  j paid  a premium  to  be  here  3 years.  Is 
the  season  is  generally  called  at  4 A.  m.  and  sometimes  at  half  past  3 or  twenty  minutes  o • 
at  other  times  at  half  past  4 or  5 a.  m.  It  is  cxjwcted  they  should  be  in  the  work-room 
an  hour  after  being  called.  Leaves  off  at  1 1 p.  m.  regularly,  except  at  a drawing  room. 
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some  of  them  have  not  more  tlian  2 or  ‘ 3 hours  rest  on  the  night  before.  Never  n’orks  later 
than  12  on  Saturday.  In  the  season  they  generally  begin  rather  earlier  than  usual  on  Monday- 
In  the  intervals  of  the  season  the  hours  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  9 or  half-past  9 p.  m. 

In  the  season  the  meals  are  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  ; there  are  two  breakfasts  if  tltey  get 
up  very  early.  Tlie  food  is  abundant  and  good.  Dinner  is  provided  on  Sunday. 

In  the  firrt  s^son  witness  was  here  she  was  ill  4 months,  which  partly  arose  from  the  work. 
Since  tlien  has  had  good  health.  The  work  does  not  try  her  eyes.  The  work-room  is  close, 
especially  in  the  summer.  ’ 

. , (Signed)  Mart  Gasson. 

The  undersigned  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  read,  and  it  is  correct. 

(Signed)  Ruth  Rodtledge. 

Mary  Shaw. 

Annie  Saunders. 


No.  558. — Elizabeth  Eurge&s^  17  years  old. 


J5  Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  1 year.  Did  not  pay  a premium.  Has  no  salary. 

In  the  season  comes  at  9 a . m.  and  leaves  at  9 p.  m.  One  hour  for  dinner  is  allowed ; tea  is 
taken  here.  Occasionally  has  come  at  7 or  half-past  7,  a.  m.  Has  never  stayed  later  than  10 
p.  M.,  and  that  not  more  than  half  a dozen  times.  Has  good  health;  it  is  better  now  than 
before  she  began  to  work.  The  work  strains  her  eyes ; has  dimness  of  sight. 

20  (Signed)  Elizabeth  Burgess. 


No.  559. — Emily  Taylor^  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  nearly  3 years.  Comes  at  8 A.  M.  and  leaves  at  8 p.  M. 
Never  coroes  earlier  or  stays  later.  Has  breakfast  before  she  comes;  1 hour  for  dinner  is 
allowed.  Has  tea  here.  Has  good  health.  The  work  does  not  try  her  eyes. 

25  (Signed)  Emily  Tatlor. 


London. 
Dress  M^ixsrs 
AND  Milliners. 

Bvidenee 
collected  by 
it.  D,GT(tingeT,E,sq. 

No.  557. 


No.  558. 


No.  559. 


March  18. — Misses  Ollivier,  Pall  Mall. 

A very  creditable  effort  has  been  made  by  these  ladies  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
work,  and  in  their  own  establishment  this  has  to  a certain  extent,  succeeded.  Miss 
Ollivier  has  also  directed  her  attention  to  a more  general  plan,  by  which  the 
30  existing  evils  may  be  obviated. 

No.  560.— Miss  OUivier. 

Has  paid  attention  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  mil- 
linery and  dress-making  business,  especially  with  the  view  of  shortening  the  hours  of  work. 
In  her  own  establishment  has  made  arrangements  by  which  riiis  last  object  ha.s  to  a certain 
35  extent  been  attained,  although  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

In  the  busy  season  the  hour  of  breakfast  is  a quarter  to  7 : as  soon  as  this  meal-  is  finished 
they  begin  to  work.  The  rule  wliich  it  is  wished  to  observe,  is  that  there  should  be  no  work 
after  the  supper  hour,  which  is  10  p.  M.  Thinks  that  with  good  superintendence  these  hours 
could  in  general  be  observed,  though  they  would,  from  incidental  causes,  be  occasionally 
40  exceeded.  One  cause  of  the  long  hours  is  the  inattention  and  carelessness  of  the  young 
persons ; another  is  the  want  of  arrangement  and  management  on  the  part  of  the  principal  or 
forewoman  who  superintends  the  work-table.  A great  loss  of  time  arises  from  the  delay  in 
procuring  the  goods  required  to  make  a dress,  the  matching  silk,  &c.  &c.  A very  principal 
difficulty  is  the  circumstance  of  the  business  being  so  slack  during  at  least  6 months  of  the 
45  year,  that  proprietors  cannot  afford  to  keep  a sufficient  number  of  effective  workwomen  to 
execute  the  orders  which  flow  in  during  the  fashionable  season.  This  detect  it  is  difficult  to 
remedy  by  increasing  the  number  of  hands  in  the  season,  because  good  workpeople  cannot  be 
obtained  on  an  emergency.  As  far  as  her  experience  extends,  sudden  orders  requiring  to  be 
executed  in  a short  time,  do  not  constitute  the  principal  difficulty. 

50  Is  quite  convinced  that  by  well  considered  arrangements  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  principals  and  their  assistants,  the  dress-making  and  millinery  business  might  efficiently 
be  carried  on  without  iniuiy  to  the  health  of  those  employed  iu  it.  Is  certain  that  no  remedy 
can  be  suddenly  appliecl ; the  change  should  be  gradual  in  order  that  the  purties  interested 
may  make  arrangements  to  meet  it. 

55  (Signed)  Ann  L.  Ollivier. 

[Witness  handed  in  a statement  containing  her  views  on  this  subject,  marked  (A).] 

(A). — Extracts  from  “Thoughts  on  the  Possibility  of  forming  a Society  of  Dressmakers 
and  Milliners  for  the  better  ordering  of  their  System  of  Business,  Hours,  &c.” 

“ Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  and  this  it  may  bo  perhaps  sorae- 
60  what  difficult  to  discover,  the  fact  is  evident,  that  women  who  are  called  upon  to  live  by  their 
industry,  labour  under  trials  and  disadvantages  that  men  in  the  same  station,  although  more 
powerful  both  in  body  and  mind,  are  uot  subjected  to.  In  no  buaness  connected  with  die 
supply  of  goods  to  mdliners  and  dressmakers,  are  tradesmen,  either  principals  or  assistonts, 
engaged  anything  like  the  sanae  number  of  hours.  They  arc  also  better  paid,  the  salaries  of 
65  many  young  men  in  the  wholesale  houses  being  very  far  beyond  what  is  usual  to  the  asasCants 
in  our  business.  How  is  this?  Do  the  principals  of  the  dress-making  establishments  reap 
the  benefit  ? How  many  during  the  last  year  only,  after  having  long  been  in  so  harassing  a 
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business,  and  a]jpearing  to  be  doing  a large  and  prosperous  one,  have  failed,  compromised  with 


DRB9S  Makers  their  cr^itors,  and  again  commenced,  with  these  depressing  circumstances  to  stnivi^Ie  ajainst 
AKO  MiiLiNStts.  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  and  eNhaustion,  I fear  in  a great  degree  inseparable  from'the  nature 


Ev^e~  e occupation  1 How  very  few  are  successful  enough  to  make  a competency  for  their  old 

collected^ by  position  of  tailors,  the  nearest  occupation  of  men  to  oiir's.  Isitthe  same 

Ji.D-Oraingtr.Eso^.  in  their  case  ? There  is  unouestionably  a great  error  somewhere,  and  it  will  never  be  remedied 

' by  the  means  as  yet  resorted  to;  a general  evil  was  never  yet  cured  by  personal  insult,  and  this 

No.  560.  TjjQ  hnow  has  been  heaped  on  many  individuals  who  would  be  themselves  thankful  to  see  a 
better  state  of  things.” 


After  pointing  out  the  diffieuUies  which  the  principals  in  dress-making  establish-  10 
ments  have  to  contend  with,  from  want  of  capital  in  tlie  onset,  the  defective 
anangenients  in  the  worlcshop,  the  variety  of  demands  maile  on  their  time,  &c., 
Miss  Ollivier  proceeds : — 

" But  if  milliners  and  dress-makers  would,  laying  aside  every  secondary  consideration,  and 
the  little  jealousies  and  fastidious  scruples  that  might  be  urged  against  it.  once  resolutely,  and  15 
in  a kind  and  liberal  spirit  towards  each  other,  devote  a little  time  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
might  not  some  of  these  evils  be  lessened  ; so  ihtit,  if  not  ourselves,  at  least  those  who  come 
after  us,  may  benefit  by  the  exertions  each  one  endeavours  to  make?” 


“ Suggestions. 

“ It  is  proposed  that  a few  ladies  known  to  each  other,  should  meet,  and  consider  the  pro-  20 
priety  of  adopting  the  following  plan • 

1.  “ That  cards  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  principal  of  every  house  of  business  in  London, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  hours  of  work  for  12  months,  in  this  manner : — 


Date,  January  1,  1840. 

How  many  persons  employed  ? 

{Monday.  Thursday. 

Taiesday.  Friday. 

Wednesday.  Saturday. 

Paid  for  work. 

Paid  day  workers. 


" 2.  That  to  make  as  little  unpleasantness  as  possible,  a number  or  letter  he  given  to  the 
name  of  each  lady  to  whom  these  cards  are  sent,  the  key  to  these  numbers  to  be  intrusted  to 


some  person  (say  the  Secretary)  who  shall  be  bound  not  to  disclose  them,  unless  needed  by  the 
committee  of  ladies  for  soma  inrlispcnsable  matter  ofbusiness  connected  with  the  Society. 

“ 3.  That  a cirexJar  be  sent  ivith  each,  stating  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  a 35 
mutual  good  understanding  between  millinej-s  and  dressmakurs,  and  tbo  yoxmg  people  em- 
ployed in  their  establishments ; and,  by  all  exerting  tliemselves  to  the  utmost,  to  strive,  during 
the  next  12  months  to  shorten  the  hours  of  business. 

“ 4.  That  an  exact  statement  of  the  hours  that  must  necessarily  be  occupied,  be  made  in  the 
enclosed  cards,  which  should  be  kept  by  one  of  the  young  people,  and  delivered  every  Saturday  40 
night  to  the  principal,  whoshould  send  tliem  sealed  up  tome  Secretary  at  the  expiration  of  12 
months  or  oftener,  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed,  written  on  " Private,”  and  marked  with  the 
letter  or  number  corresponding  to  the  name. 

" 5.  That  each  principal  be  requested  to  keep  a corresponding  account  of  what  work  isdone 
in  each  week,  to  produce  or  not  as  she  may  think  proper  should  it  he  advantageous  to  do  so,  4o 
but  at  all  events  to  be  exactly  acquainted  with  it. 


‘ 6.  That  the  objects  be  to  limit  the  hours  to  12  hours  a-clay;  that  each  establishment  strive 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  circumstances  null  permit  to  these  hours,  and  that  the  additional 
hours  which  may  be  indispensable  in  the  busy  season,  should  be  in  the  morning,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  work  later  than  9 at  night.  ® 

“ 7.  That  the  young  ladies  at  the  head  ofeach  department,  where  the  detail  of  the  work-room 


rests  with  them,  and  not  with  the  principals,  be  cspcially  requested  to  take  care  that  tlie  best 
possible  arrangements  are  employed  at  the  work  tables  that  time  be  not,  as  it  too  often  is,  wasted 
in  the  day,  and  which  has  to  be  made  good  at  night  to  get  orders  completed  to  time;  and  that 


they  be  requested  to  note  down  any  method  that  occurs  to  them  as  likely  to  facilitate  the  dis-  55 
patch  of  business. 

“ 8.  That  in  order  to  carry  this  plan  out,  and  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  externals  of 
business,  and  in  order  that  the  change  should  not  fall  heavily  on  any  individual,  the  increase 


expense  incurred  by  principals  during  the  12  monks’  trial  for  extra  out  door  and  day-work,  be 
allowed,  and  that  it  should  not  be  considered  a degradation  to  apply  for  titis  assistance. 


“9.  That  to  meet  these  claims,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing,&c.,  adrcular  be 
up  calling  upon  those  who  have  taken  up  this  subject  to  contribute  to  it;  and  also  that  all  si^ 
mercers,  and  tradesmen  engaged  in  supplying  houses  of  business  with  goods,  and  other  frieDos 
to  the  attempt  be  solicited  kindly  to  contribute,  in  the  hope  that  the  fund  might  ultimately  g, 

sufficient  large  to  provide  a^respectable  home  for  those  who  need  it,  when  their  advanced  o 
age  or  afflictions  should  render  them  unfit  for  business.  , 

10.  That  from  tlio  same  fund  be  provided  at  the  expiration  of  the  12  months  3 gold  m«lus, 
one  of  the  value  of  5 guineas,  one  of  3 guineas,  and  one  of  2 guineas,  to  be  adjudged  to  e 
prindpals  of  each  of  the  3 houses  of  business  who  have  best  carried  out  the  desired  end  of  ® 
society,  viz.  working  12  hours  per  day,  and  who  have  suggested  the  best  system  for  future  tn 
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If  th«  principals  do  not  actively  manage  the  business  the  gold  medals  should  be  given  to  the  first  Lomooit. 
hands  or  managers.  Dasss  Makers 

“ 11.  Tliat  silver  medals  be  given  to  the  best  conducted  young  women  in  the  three  best  and  Millinbrs. 


5 No.  561. — Maria  le  Blonde,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  1 8 months ; paid  a premium  to  be  here  3 years. 

In  the  summer  season  they  begin  at  o or  7 A.  M.  and  leave  off  generally  at  half>past  10  or 
11p.m.  Never  begins  earlier  than  6;  sometimes  leaves  off  at  10  p.  M.  If  an  order  requii-es 
it  they  work  as  late  as  12.  In  the  intervals  of  the  season  they  beg^n  at  half-past  8 A.  m.  and 
0 leave  off  at  8 p.  M.,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later.  Sufficient,  but  not  stated  times  aie 
allowed  for  the  meals.  The  food  is  excellent  and  abundant.  The  work-room  is  not  close  or 
confined.  At  the  end  of  the  season  has  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  holiday : a day  also  now 
and  then  if  lliey  require  it. 

Miss  Ollivier  is  very  kind  and  anxious  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  young  persons.  Has 
5 good  health,  and  the  work  has  not  injured  her  eyes.  Thinks  the  buaness,  within  moderate 
hours,  is  not  at  all  injurious.  Does  not  find  it  is  too  much  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

(Signed)  Maria  le  Blond. 

No.  562. — Martha  KeyseJl,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  1 2 months.  The  account  given  by  last  witness  applies  in  all 
0 respects  to  witness. 


(Signed)  Martha  Kbtsell. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.GTainge}\ Esq. 

No.561. 


No.  662. 


March  19,  1841.  Misses  M'Pheeson,  Albemable  Street. 

No.  563.  Miss  M'Pherson.  No.  563. 

la  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  Employs  day-workers,  in-door  apprentices,  1 out-door  ap- 
5 prentice,  and  improvers.  At  tliis  time  there  are  under  18  yeai-s  of  age  2 in-door,  and  1 out  door 
apprentices. 

In  the  season  last  year,  the  houns  of  work  were  generally  from  half  past  6 a.  m.  till  11  p.  m.; 
on  emergencies,  such  as  drawing  rooms  and  mourning  orders,  these  hours  were  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded. They  have  not  for  the  last  5 years  worked  later  than  12  on  Saturday  night.  They  do 
0 not  begin  earlier  than  usual  on  Monday  morning. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  season  they  usually  begin  a little  before  9,  and  leave  off  at  7,  8 or 
9,  p.  M. 

Sufficient,  but  not  stated  times,  are  allowed  for  meals.  In  the  busy  season  the  young  persons 
have  two  breakfasts,  if  they  begin  very  eai-ly.  Witness's  sister  and  the  other  partner  always 
9 have  their  meals  with  the  young  persons,  except  tea  and  supper.  Dinner  is  always  provided  on 
Sunday  for  those  who  choose  it,  and  most  of  them  avail  themselves  of  it ; they  also  ^ve  a com- 
fortable sitting  room. 

There  has  been  very  little  illness  among  the  young  persons  j whenever  they  have  been  unwell 
they  have  been  carefully  attended. 

3 (Signed)  Jake  M'Pberson. 

No.  564. — Charlotte  Jzzard,  15  years  old.  No.684. 

Has  been  an  in-doov  apprentice  2yeni'8  and  4 months;  paid  a premium  for4years.  Is  taught 
the  business  in  all  its  branches. 

In  the  season  usually  begins  about  7 or  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  about  11  p.  m.  On  emergencies 
5 they  commence  as  early  as  5 a.  m.,  and  leave  off  never  later  than  11  p.  M.  Has  never  worked 
all  night,  nor  later  than  12  on  Saturday  night. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  season  begins  about  9 a.m.  and  leaves  off  about  9 p.m.  ; sometimes  as 
early  as  5 or  6. 

The  meals  are  not  hurried ; if  they  get  up  very  early  have  a second  breakfast.  Tlie  food  is 
3 excellent  and  abundant.  A dinner  is  regularly  provided  on  Sunday  j generally  dines  here  on 
that  day.  Is  very  comfortable  and  well  treated. 

Had  6 weeks  holidays  last  year. 

Has  very  good  healui ; is  not  made  ill  in  the  season ; her  sight  is  very  good. 

(Signed)  Charlotte  Izzard. 

5 No.  565. — Sarah  Oliver,  16  years  old.  No.  665. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  4 months.  Tlte  hours  are  regularly  all  the  year  round 
from  9 A.  M.  till  9 p.  M.  except  when  the  others  leave  off  earlier. 

Has  1 hour  allowed  for  dinner ; has  her  tea  at  this  house. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Oliver. 


Marcli  22.  Madame  Ch.ardoNel,  Maddox-street. 

The  yoimg  persons  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  comfoi-tahle.  There  are  at  this  time 
6 under  18  years  of  age. 

No.  566.— -il/ana  Stephenson.  ^ No.  566. 

Is  employed  in  the  show-room,  but  knows  all  the  details  of  the  business. 

[/]  2G 
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Inlhe  season  theybegb  at  7 a.m.  and  leave  off  at  12;  last  year  U occasionally  happened  that 

they  worked  later  than  12.  Madame  Cliardonel  does  not  intend  to  work  later  man  12  thii 
season.  In  the  intervals  of  the  season  from  8 a.m.  till  9 p.m..  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
each  meal  5 they  are  not  hurried.  The  food  is  very  good  and  abundant.  Dinner  is  prorided 
on  Sunday.  ^ 

A fortmght’s  holiday  is  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  season ; the  salary  is  not  stopped.  If  their 
fi-ientls  live  at  a distance  more  time  is  allowed. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  young  per.sons  are  generally  rather  out  of  health ; and  if  is  for 
this  reason  they  go  into  the  countiy.  Madame  Cliardonel  is  very  kind  and  conaderate. 

(Signed)  Maria  Stephensok.  lo 
Na467.  No.  567. — Mary  Anne  GaUoto,  19  years  old. 

Has  been  liere  nearly  4 years-;  was  formerly  an  apprentice ; is  now  on  salary.  Mast  of  the 
apprentices  here  are  afterwards  kept  on  salary. 

In  the  season  the  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  half-post  11  p.m.  ; occaaonaHy  later;  never 
begins  before  7.  In  the  winter  from  half  past  8 til!  9 p.m.  15 

The  meals  are  not  at  all  hurried.  Tlie  food  is  very  good.  Dinner  is  provided  for  all  who 
like  it  on  Sunday. 

Tlie  salary  is  not  s'opped  during  the  vacation. 

The  work-room  is  not  confined  or  close.  It  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  business  agrees  very  well  with  her;  she  is  better  than  before  she  come  into  it.  Finds  20 
her  health  suffers  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  this  is  trifling. 

(Signed)  Mary  Anne  Callow. 


1<ONOON, 

Dress  Makers 
AND  Milliners. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Orainger,  Esq. 

No.  566. 


March  22,  1841.  Mrs.  Bettans,  Jermyn-street. 

Tills  has  the  appearance  of  a well-conducted  establishment.  The  work-room  is 
aiiy  and  pleasant,  and  has  3 large  windows.  The  young  persons  look  well  and  25 
healthy. 

No.  668.  No.  568. — Mrs.  Bettans. 

Is  a dress-maker,  and  employs  journeywomen,  in-door  apprentices,  and  improvers.  Appren- 
tices pay  a premium,  and  this  is  for  ihe  instniction  which  is  to  be  given:  the  appi'entice  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  she  will  he  tmight  all  the  branches  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  prio-  y) 
cipal.  Thinks  that  if  a young  person  was  kept  entirely  at  plain  work  during  her  apprentice- 
ship it  would  be  a great  injustice,  and  deU’iment  lo  her  future  prospects. 

In  the  busy  season  the  hours  arc  generally  from  half-past  7 a.m.  till  10  or  11  P.M.  The 
hours  are  very  uncertain,  sometimes  curlier,  sometimes  later.  It  may  happen  once  or  twice  in 
a season  tliat  the  young  persons  work  all  night.  Ou  these  occasions  always  allows  them  to  35 
have  the  next  day  for  rest.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  work  afiier  12  on  Saturday  night. 
They  do  not  begin  earlier  than  usual  on  Monday  morning.  They  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  or 
to  their  friends. 

, In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  seasons  the  liours  are  from  half-past  8 a.m.  till  7,  8,  or  9 p.m. 

Attliese  times  they  often  leave  off  at  tea-time  or  in  the  afternoon.  Breakfast  is  taken  at  8,  or  40 
in  the  winter  at  half-past  8 ; dinner  at  2 p.m.  ; tea  at  6 p.m.  ; and  supper  at  9 or  10.  No 
stated  times  are  allowed  for  meals,  but  tliey  are  not  stinted  in  this  respect.  TTie  dinner  is  taken 
ivith  the  family  ; dinner  is  always  provided  on  Sunday.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
deny  the  apprentices,  &e.  a dinner  on  Sunday,  and  likely  to  lead  to  injurious  results. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  each  young  pei-son  ha.s  one  month’s  hohday.  The  salary  of  those  45 
who  ate  paid  is  not  stopped  during  tlie  holidays.  A day,  &c.  is  allowed  when  required. 

Witness  has  always  endeavoured  to  treat  tlie  young  people  as  if  they  belonged  lo  her  <wvn 
family ; never  redres  to  rest  before  they  have  all  finished.  If  any  oi  them  became  ill  they 
would  be  attended  to,  and  have  medical  advice  if  necessary. 

Would  be  glad  if,  without  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  tlie  business,  the  hours  for  the  50 
young  persons  could  be  shortenecL  In  order  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  late  hours,  is  in  the  habit 
of  putting  out  the  plain  part  of  the  work;  if  this  plan  were  universally  adopted,  a part  of  -the 
reason  of  the  late  hours  would  be  obviated.  Giving  out  this  part  of  the  work  in  no 
interferes  with  the  business.  Does  not  think  that  a general  measure  restricting  tlie  work  of 
young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  to  12  hours  a-clay,  to  be  taken  between  half-past  5 am.  55 
and  half-past  8 p.m.,  would  interfere  with  the  business. 

(Signed)  Mary  Bettans- 

No-  569.  No.  569. — Louisa  Clark,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years  and  three-quarters ; paid  a premium  for  3 years. 
for  a short  time  on  liking  It  is  generally  Mrs.  Bettan’s  plan  that  the  young  persona  ahmilci  ou 
be  on  trial  for  a time,  premium  is  paid  for  being  taught  all  the  branches  of  the  busmen- 

Is  properly  instructed  at  Mrs.  Bettans’.  The  prospects  of  a young  woman  would  be  senous  y 
injured  if  she  were  kept  during  the  apprenticeship  at  plain  work  only. 

In  the  busy  season  comes  down  generally  at  8 a.m.;  has  breakfast,  and  then  f- 

Sometimes  they  begin  at  7 a.m..  Dinner  is  at  2,  tea  at-6,  and  supper  between  v and  IW 
Is  not  hurried  at  the  meals ; if  there  is  occeision  they  would  of  meir  own  accord  ' 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  they  leave  off  at  night;  sometimes  10  or  11,  occasionally  m 
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Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  has  worked  all  night ; thinks  she  has  not  done  this  more  than  3 
times  since  she  Iras  been  here.  On  these  emergencies  Mrs.  Bettans  maizes  arrangements  to 
spare  the  apprentices  as  much  as  possible ; if  they  sit  up  all  night  they  either  have  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  next  day  for  rest.  Has  worked  the  whole  of  one  Satiu'day  night  liU  7 a.m.  on 
5 Sunday.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  a general  mourning. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season  begins  at  half-past  8 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  9 p.m. 

Has  I month’s  or  5 weeks’  holiday  after  the  season.  Occasionally  has  a day  or  half  day 
at  other  times. 

Has  quite  sufficient  food,  “ and  everything  is  of  the  best.”  The  young  persons  dine  with 

10  Mrs.  Bettans.  A dinner  is  provided  for  those  who  choose  ou  Sunday.  The  sleeping-rooms 
are  comfortable.  The  work-room  is  very  airy. 

Has  on  the  whole  good  health.  In  the  busy  season  occasionally  feels  fatigued.  Has  never 
had  occasion  in  the  last  3 years  to  have  medical  advice.  The  work  does  not  try  her  eyes.  Is 
comfortable,  and  has  no  cause  of  complaint. 

15  (Signed)  Louisa  Clark. 

No.  blQ.—Mary  Jane  Smith,  16  yeai*s  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years.  The  hours  and  mode  of  conducting  the  business  are  as 
stated  by  the  last  witness.  Has  good  health,  and  b in  all  respects  satbfi^  with  the  treatment 
she  receives. 

20  (Signed)  Mary  Jane  Smith. 


JjoNDOK. 
Dasss  Makers 
AND  M1I.I.IN&BS. 

Evidence 
coUeoted  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  SS9. 


No.  fl70. 


March  2d.  Miss  Ricks,  Mount-street. 

This  establishment  seems  to  be  well  conducted.  The  principal  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  the  healtli  and  comfort  of  the  young  persons,  who  tire  quite  well  and  satisfied. 

No.  571. — Miss  I.  Rides.  No.  5fi. 

25  Is  a dress-maker.  She  generally  keeps  those  young  persons  on  salary  who  have  been  appren- 
tices, provided  their  qualincations  and  conduct  are  sucli  as  are  approved.  Considers  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  teach  an  apprentice  the  business  thoroughly.  As  a premium  is  usually  paid, 
thinks  it  would  be  a great  injustice  if  the  apprentice  was  employed  merely  at  plain  work. 

In  the  conduct  of  her  business  has  always  considered  the  health,  happiness,  and  morals  of 
30  the  young  persons  employed.  Endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  late  hours  j on  this 
account  has  often  declined  orders  which  would  have  hurried  them,  Last  season  never  on  one 
occasion  allowed  work  later  than  12 ; th^  usually  began  at  that  time  at  7 a.h.  Has  always 
paid  attention  to  the  diet  of  the  young  persons;  the  best  meat  is  provided ; the  food  is  varied 
by  fish,  &c.  Thinks  it  b very  necessary  in  such  a sedentary  occupation  that  the  diet  should 
35  be  particularly  studied.  Dinner  is  always  provided  on  Sund^.  The  young  persons  hare 
their  meab  with  witness.  If  any  one  becomes  unwell  she  b allowed  to  leave  the  work,  and 
if  necessary,  go  to  bed;  they  have  also  medical  advice  if  required.  Great  attention  is  also  paid 
to  their  morab.  The  work-room  is  carefully  ventilated. 

Formerly,  when  they  worked  longer  hours,  the  health  of  the  young  persons  suffered  very 
10  mucli ; found  that  they  were  not  so  mcient  at  their  work  from  the  fatigue  they  endured.  Has 
found  by  experience  that  by  having  more  moderate  hours  she  derives  quite  as  much  benefit  in 
her  business  as  when  they  worked  much  longer.  If  young  persons  are  kept  up  night  after 
night  very  late,  they  become  languid,  exhausted,  and  unfit  For  proper  application  to  the  work. 

It  is  quite  as  much  the  interest  of  the  principal  that  the  health  of  the  young  persons  should  be 
15  attended  to  as  to  the  parties  themselves.  Thinly  that  the  restriction  of  the  work  of  young 
persons  undei*  18  to  12  hours  a-day,  to  be  taken  between  half-past  5 a.m.  and  half- past  8 F.u., 
would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  business. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  late  hours  b the  infiux  of  ordera  and  the  short  time  which 
b allowed  to  execute  them.  A considerable  amelioi'atlon  would  result  if  the  ladles  would  be 
50  more  considerate,  and  allow  more  time  for  their  orders. 

By  great  care  and  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  those  who  superintend 
the  work  table,  much  of  the  present  evQs  as  to  late  and  irregular  houra  would  be  obviated. 

(Signed)  Isabella  Ricks. 

No.  572. — Mary  Atkins,  29  years  old.  No.  572. 

55  Has  been  in  the  business  14  years.  Formerly  was  at  , . The 

hours  there  in  the  season  were  from  6 a.m.  till  12  at  night.  The  meals  were  expected  to  be 
t^en  as  quickly  rs  convenient.  At  this  establbhment  me  hours  in  the  busy  season  are  from 
half-past  6 a.m.  till  11  p.m.;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  they  worked  later,  but  never  after 
12.  More  time  b allowed  for  meals  than  in  any  other  house  witness  has  known.  The  food  is 
60  of  the  best  quality,  and  abundant.  Dinner  b provided  on  Sunday  for  all  who  require  it. 

The  work-room  b not  at  all  close  or  confined;  in  tlie  season  there  is' an  additional  room  in 
order  to  prevent  crowding. 

Has  a sister  whose  health  has  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  over  fatigue;  she  suf- 
fered from  long  hours  of  work  in  a London  house.  It  is  13  years  since  she  was  at  that  esta- 
65  blbhment,  and  she  is  now  in  a weak  and  debilitated  slate ; thb  causes  a difficulty  in  procuring 
e rituation  for  her.  Witness’s  own  health  was  injured  by  the  long  work  she  underwent  when 
she  was  an  apprentice ; she  occarionally  was  kept  up  all  night. 

(Signed)  M.  Atkins. 

2G2 
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London.  No.  573. — Mary  Spurrier,  18  years  old. 

AND^i^tiNEM.  ^ years.  In  the  season  began  to  work  about  7 a.m.  and  left  off  about  11 

' p.M ; never  worked  later  than  12.  They  begin  now  at  8 a.m.  or  a little  later,  and  leare  off 

Evidence  about  10  p.m.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  meals,  and  the  food  is  good  and  abundant.  If 
„ by  any  tiiera  are  ill  they  can  i-est,  and  have  advice  if  required.  Is  in  nil  respects  satisfied  ^nr^ 

comfortable.  p a ana 

No.  573.  (Signed)  M.  Sporrier. 


5 


March  24.  Mrs.  SIitchell,  Charles-strret,  Grosvenor-square. 

This  is  apparently  a well-conducted  estahlislimenl.  The  young  pereons  seem 
to  he  well  and  happy.  There  are  at  tliis  time  only  2 under  18.  j0 

No.  S74.  No.  574.—Miss  Brown. 

Is  the  first  hand  in  tho  millineiy  branch.  The  apprentices  arc  either  taught  one  or  both 
branches,  as  their  friends  choose.  The  apprentices  in  the  busy  season  work  Irom  half-past  6 
A.M.  till  10  P.M.  At  this  time  from  8 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  The  older  hands  in  the  season  com- 
mence at  half-past  4 or  5 A.M.  and  leave  off  at  10  P.M.,  very  rarely  later  j they  never  work  all  15 
night,  or  after  12  on  Saturday.  No  stated,  but  sufficient  time,  is  allowed  for  meals;  they  are 
never  Inirried.  Dinner  is  provided  on  Sunday  for  all  who  like  it. 

Formerly  was  employed  at  a house  in  Albemarle-strcet.  The  hours  were  very  long.  In 
the  busj'  season  used  to  begin  at  4 a.m.  and  leave  off  at  uncertain  hours  at  night,  very  seldom 
before  12,  often  till  I or  2.  On  Saturday  night  used  to  work  frequently  till  4 or  5 on  Sunday  20 
morning.  The  first  hand  dress-maker  refused  to  work  after  12  on  Saturday,  but  witness  did 
not  like  to  object.  Her  health  was  seriously  impaired,  so  that  she  had  to  consult  a medical 
man,  under  whose  care  she  was  12  months.  He  said  if  she  did  not  discontinue  the  long  hours 
her  health  would  be  destroyed.  Since  she  has  been  at  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  has  quite  recovered 

her  health.  ■ were  very  kind,  and  witness  would  have  done  anyttiing  to  oblige  25 

them;  knows  that  since  the  period  alluded  to  the  hours  have  been  very  much  shortened. 

The  principal  causes  of  tm  long  hours  are  the  influx  of  orders,  and  the  short  time  allowed 
for  their  execution. 

Is  in  all  respects  happy  and  satisfied ; is  decidedly  more  comfortable  here  than  in  anyother 
house  of  business  in  which  she  has  been.  30 

(Signed)  An.na  Brows. 

No.  575.  No.  575. — Margaret  M'ClcUan,  15  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  to  the  millinery  6 months.  Begins  to  work  at  8 a.m.  and  leaves 
off  at  8,  sometimes  10  p.m. 

Is  not  at  all  hurried  at  tho  meals  ; has  abundance  of  very  good  Pood.  The  work-room  has  35 
not  been  crowded  since  she  has  been  here.  ITie  lodging-room  is  very  comfortable.  Is  satis- 
• fied  in  all  respects. 

(Signed)  Margaret  M'Ci.EX,tAN. 


March  24,  1841. 

I have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  work-room,  &c.  in  this  establishment,  the  40 
principal  objecting  to  my  inspecting  the  room  where  the  young  people  work. 

No.  576.  No.  676.— Miss  

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  The  hours  of  this  establishment  are  not  late.  In  the  season 
they  commence  about  7 A.M.  and  leave  off  about  1 1 p.m.,  sometimes  T2.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  they  work  later  than  12.  At  this  time  they  begin  about  9 a.m.  and  leave  off  about  45 
10  P.M. 

Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  meals,  which  are  taken  with  witness.  A dinner  is  provided  on 
Sunday  for  those  who  require  if.  Thinks  that  if  the  young  persona  have  no  friends  in  town,  it 
would  bo  very  injurious  if  they  were  not  provided  with  dinner  and  a home  on  Sunda3rs. 

If  any  particular  press  of  business  arises,  she  obtains  extra  assistance,  and  so  obviates  the  50 
necessity  of  very  late  hours.  Has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional  hands 
whenever  required. 

(Signed)  

No.  577.  No.  577. — Sarah  j1.  Ruthen,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  rather  more  than  2 years  ; paid  a premium. 

In  the  busy  season  begins  about  7 a.m.,  often  later,  sometimes  at  9,  leaves  off  about  11  or 
half-past  11  P.M,  sometimes  earlier;  very  seldom  works  later  tlian  12 ; has  never  worked  all 
night.  At  this  time  begins  about  9 or  half-past  9 a.m.  and  leaves  off  about  6 or  7 p-M. 

They  have  sufficient  time  for  meals ; the  food  is  very  good  and  sufficient.  Dinner  is  pro- 
vided  on  Sunday.  • ^ 

The  work-room  is  rather  close ; it  is  on  the  area  floor;  in  the  busy  season  there  is  another 
room.  The  lodging-rooms  are  comfortable. 

Has  had  lately  rather  delicate  health ; does  not  think  this  arises  from  the  work. 

(Signed)  Sarah  Ruthek. 
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No.  578. — March  26,  1841,  Miss  Crane,  New  Bond-street. 

Is  a dress-maker.  Employs  appreniicesj  and  receives  some  improvers  from  the  country,  and  Millihbhs. 
At  this  time  has  none  under  18.  In  tlie  season  tho  horn's  are  usually  from  half-past  8 a.m. 
till  12  at  night.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  they  begin  earlier;  occasionally  they  work  later, 

5 often  till  1 m the  morning.  Last  season  they  did  not  work  more  than  4 times  ai  nio-ht.  In  r 
the  last  3 years  they  have  not  continued  later  than  12  on  Saturday  more  than  once  or  twice  ^ 

The  young  persons  never  work  on  Sunday.  They  do  not  begin  earlier  than  usual  on  Monday.  *78. 

At  the  other  times  of  the  year  they  work  from  half-past  8 till  9 p.m. 

Dinner  18  always  provided  on  Sunday.  The  young  persons  live  just  tho  same  as  witness  and 
10  her  sister ; they  all  nave  their  meals  together. 

From  close  application  ivitness’s  hecuth  and  her  sister’s  has  seriously  suffered.  When  she 
was  an  apprentice,  in  the  season'  used  to  begin  to  work  at  7 a.m.  and  continue  till  I or  2 in  the 
morning.  Year  alter  year  she  has  workA  17  or  18  hours  for  3 or  4 months  consecutively. 

Worked  one  season  on  16  Saturday  nights  till  6 on  Sunday  morning.  Has  never  regained  her 
15  health ; her  sister’s  health  is  also  very  delicate. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  very  late  hours  she  puts  out  a considerable  part  of  the  work 
in  the  season,  particularly  the  plain  part.  Has  no  dilBculty  in  finding  good  hands  to  execute 
the  finer  part  of  the  work  when  required. 

The  restriction  to  12  hours  a-day  for  young  pei-sons  under  18  would  not  interfere  with  their 
20  business.  Would  be  very  glad  if  meaus  could  bo  devised  to  lessen  the  hours  of  work  for  young 
pei-sons,  if  this  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  business.  Has  no  doubt  that  the  present 
sj'stem  causes  a great  sacrifice  of  health,  and  in  some  cases  also  of  life. 

(Signed)  Jemima  Crane. 


March  27-  Misses  Hewett,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

25  The  principals  are  most  considei’ate,  and  even  themselves  work  late  at  night  to 
spare  the  young  persons.  The  hours,  however,  are  occasionally  long.  It  is  in  all 
respects  a well-conducted  and  creditable  establishment. 

No.  579, — Miss  Jane  Hewett. 

Has  been  in  the  business  some  yeais.*!  lu  the  busy  season  the  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  till  10 
30  or  11  P.M. ; it  sometimes  happens  that  from  extra  orders  the3'  work  as  late  as  12.  The  young 
persons  are  never  kept  up  all  night ; there  have  only  been  two  exceptions  to  this.  Has  herself 
and  her  two  sisters  frequently  worked  all  night  to  spare  the  young  persons.  In  tho  intervals  of 
the  season  begin  at  9 a.m.  and  leave  off  at  8 or  9 p.m. 

The  young  persons  in  the  house  live  just  the  same  as  witness ; they  have  all  their  meals 
35  together. 

Thinks  that  as  many  of  the  apprentices  come  from  the  country,  and  are  thus  removed  from 
the  care  of  tlieir  relations,  it  is  her  duly  to  attend,  not  only  to  their  comfort,  but  especially  to 
their  morals.  On  Sunday  they  go  to  church;  and  prayera  are  regularly  read.  Would  think 
it  a very  cruel  thing  if  a dinner  and  home  were  not  provided  on  Sunday.  There  aro  many 
40  places  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  late  hours  in  the  season  are  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  orders,  and  to  the  insufficient 
time  which  is  frequently'  allowed  for  their  execution.  In  the  slack  time  of  the  yeai*  there  is  so 
little  bu-siness  to  be  executed  in  most  establishmeuts,  that  it  would  not  answer  to  keep  a suffi- 
cient number  of  hands  to  execute  the  orders  without  either  long  hours  or  extra  assistance  in 
45  the  busy  time.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  working  very  late  hours  they  obtain  addi- 
tional hands.  Finds  often  a difficulty  in  obtaining  efficient  workwomen  on  these  occasions, 
but  they  are  very  particular  in  this  respect.  There  are  always  many  persons  out  of  work,  and 
doubtless  among  them  many  who  are  good  hands,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  find 
them.  Has  often  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  both  parties,  the  employers  and 
50  those  wanting  employment,  if  some  method  were  adopted  by  which  they  could  make  known 
their  mutual  wants.  A respectable  and  well  regulated  establishment  or  office,  at  which  those 
■ t requiring  employment  could  register  their  names  and  address,  would  very  much  facilitate  the 
['  obtaining  of  the  extra  aid  required  in  the  season  and  on  other  emergencies.  Thinks  that  the 
restriction  to  12  hours  for  the  employment  of  young  persons,  if  applied  to  all,  and  combined 
55  with  proper  arrangements  to  meet  the  change,  would  not  interfere  with  the  business.  Is  of 
opinion  that  the  very  long  hours  to  which  young  persons  are  now  subject  very  much  decreases 
their  capability  of  working  efficiently,  and  that  therefore  those  who  exact  such  improper  labour 
do  not  reap  the  iidvantage  tliey  covet. 

Would  be  most  happy  if  any  means  could  be  devised  to  protect  the  young  persons  without 
60  interfering  with  the  business. 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Hewett. 

No.  580. — Sarah  Gill,  18  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years.  In  the  season  begins  from  balf-past  8 to  9 a.m.  and  leaves 
off  at  10  or  11  P.M.;  when  they  are  very  busy;  worfa  sometimes  later;  it  is  very  seldom  in- 
65  deed  after  12.  ’ 

Has  been  mostly  with  Misses  Hewett.  la  in  all  respects  kindly  treated,  and  is  quite  satisfied. 

(Signed)  Sarar  Gill. 
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No.  581 April  30, 1841.  Miss  Martviei,  Wigmore-street. 

Is  in  business  as  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  When  she  was  learning  the  business  at  a 
house  in  London  the  hours  were  often  very  long.  Usually  got  iin  at  6 a.m.  and  worked  till 
1 1 or  12  at  night.  In  the  season  occasionally,  especially  on  ^turdays,  sat  up  all  night.  Her 
Uvo  sisters,  who  are  in  the  business,  were  subjected  to  the  same  late  hours.  The  meals  were  - 
always  hurried  in  the  season. 

To  witness’s  knowledge  the  food  in  many  houses  is  very  plain,  or  rather  coarse.  Salt  boiled 
beef  is  fiequHiitly  used.  The  food  is  of  so  coarse  a kind  that  the  young  women  beii^  usually 
in  a delicate  state  of  health  have  no  appeute  for  it,  and  consequently  they  often  do  not  have 
sufficient  to  support  their  strength.  . . 10 

The  cause  of  the  very  long  hours  at  this,  the  west  end  of  the  town,  is  the  disinclination  of  the 
principals  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  extra  hands  during  the  season.  In  fact  they  endea- 
vour to  execute  the  numerous  orders  which  then  pour  in  with  the  limited  nu  mber  of  workwomen 
who  .'tuffice  to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  slack  time  of  the  year. 

Is  convinced  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  any  extra  aid  that  might  be  required,  15 
as  there  is  always  a very  large  number  of  young  women  out  of  situation.  It  is  the  practice  of 
those  who  require  employment  to  go  to  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  dress-makers,  such  as 
silk-mercers,  haberdashers,  &c.,  and  leave  their  names  and  addresses.  Through  this  medium 
is  certain  that  any  ntimber  might  bo  obtained,  and  those  well  qualified  workwomen. 

Another  method  of  lessening  the  strain  on  those  living  in  the  different  establishments  would  oq 
be  to  give  out  the  plainer  parts  of  the  work.  There  is  nothing  in  this  occupation  to  render 
the  present  late  hours  necessary;  it  is  simply  a question  of  expence,  which,  as  a general  rul^ 
the  principals  are  unwilling  to  Incur.  There  are  many  houses  where  the  young  people  are 
kindly  treated,  and  their  health  and  happiness  considered  by  their  employers. 

(Signed)  Charlotte  Martinet.  25 


No.  S82. 


No.  SSS. 


No.  S34 


No.  685.  No.  685, — May  2.  B.  C. 

Has  been  first  hand  or  superintendent  of  the  dresa-making  department  in  a large  establish- 
ment in  London;  has  also  been  in  other  houses  of  business.  In  all  these  houses  the  hours 
are  very  late  in  the  season ; and  in  many  the  food  is  very  bad,  often  coarse.  Before  65 
"drawing-room,"  whilst  witness  was  at  a French  house,  has  sat  up  2 or  3 alternate  nights  in 
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ApvQ  30,  1841.  Mademoiselle  Anna,  Holles-street. 

This  appears  to  be  a well-conducted  establisliment ; and  especially  is  deserving 
of  praise  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  which  are  comparatively  moderate,  althougli  in 
reality  much  too  long. 

No.  582. — Mar^  Anne  JVehher,  17  years  old.  30 

Has  been  here  os  an  improver  G months.  Was  formerly  an  out-door  apprentice  at  Exeter 
for  2 years.  A premium  was  paid.  The  hours  for  the  out-door  apprentices  at  Exeter  were 
from  y A.M.  till  9 P.M. ; 1 hour  being  allowed  for  dinner,  and  1 hour  for  tea.  These  hoars 
were  rarely  exceeded,  and  then  only  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Those  who  lived  in  the  house,  if 
any  order  required  it,  worked  earlier  and  later,  till  11  or  12  p.m.  35 

since  she  has  been  at  Mademoiselle  Anna’s  has  never  begiui  to  work  before  S a.m.  At  this 
time  they  usually  leave  off  at  half-past  1 1 p.m.  ; somelimcs  earlier,  someUmes  later. 

The  meals  are  taken  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  food  is  good,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted- 
Dinner  is  provided  ou  Sunday  for  those  who  require  it.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  comfortable. 
Receives  no  salary,  onlv  her  boai'd.  4Q 

Has  good  health.  The  work  tries  the  eyes  by  candle-light. 

(Signed)  Mart  Anne  Webber. 

No.  583. — Isabella  Shaw,  18  years  old. 

Has  been  in  this  house  3 years.  The  statement  of  the  last  witness,  as  for  as  Mademoiselle 
Anna’s  establishment  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  correct.  ^ 

(Signed)  Isabella  Shaw. 

No.  584. — Mademoiselle  Anna. 


for  meals.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  these  hours  are  exceeded.  In  order  to  prevent  later 
and  longer  hours,  employs  a greater  number  of  hands  than  is  usual  in  the  business.  If  any 
press  of  business  arises,  she  obtains  extra  assistance.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  workwomen  in  the  millinery  than  in  tlie  dress-making  department.  As  a conskierable 
part  of  the  dress-making  consists  of  plmu  work,  this  can  be  alway;  done  by  extra  hands ; this  55 
affords  considerable  assistance  if  there  are  sudden  ordera.  The  result  is,  that  with  some  very 
rare  exceptions,  the  hours  do  not  exceed  from  8 a.m.  till  11  or  half-past  11  p.m.  Is  of  opinioo 
that  with  these  rare  exceptions,  such  as  general  mournings  and  drawing-room  days,  it  would  be 
possible  in  bouses  of  business,  by  proper  arrangements,  to  limit  the  hours  within  the  thne 
above  specified.  , 60 

(Signed)  Anna. 


Lo-ndon. 
Drbsb  Makers 
AND  Milliners. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D-  ,Esq. 

No.  581. 
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the  week.  At  another  houscj  where  there  were  4 or  5 young  persons  in  the  same  sleepincr. 
room,  the  witness  often  came  at  4 or  5 in  the  morning,  ana  said  it  was  time  for  them  to  get 
up.  They  continued  till  12  or  1 at  night.  On  Saturday  night  has  very  often  been  kept  up 
till  1 or  2 on  Sunday  morning,  having  begun,  at  4 or  5 A.  m.  on  the  Saturday.  This  was 
5 because  there  was  Sunday  to  rest.  Has  heard  from  young  pereons  who  had  been  at  a house 
in  Leamington,  that  there  they  got  tip  at  12  on  Sunday  night  to  begin  to  work. 

The  food  is,  to  witness’  knowledge,  often  coarse  and  insufficient.  At  one  house,  where  they 
began  at  4 or  5 a.  m.,  the  breakfast  was  not  taken  till  half-past  7 : on  these  occasions  felt 
weak  and  exhausted. 

10  Many  young  persons  are  engaged  for  the  season — about  3 or  4 months — at  a salaty  perhaps 
of  18/.  a-year : thus  would  they  receive  from  4/.  10s-  to  61.  for  tlie  period  they  stayed.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  has  known  that  many  of  these  young  women  are  subject  to  great  distress ; 
has  known  some  under  these  circumstance  who  have  been  obliged  to  sleep  with  a servant  in  a 
garret  j others,  having  no  means  of  subsisting,  have  gone  on  the  town. 

jg  ” 

No.  686. — May  3,  1841.  Mrs.  Watson,  George-street,  Hanover-square.  No.  sse. 

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  Takes  apprentices  and  improvers.  At  this  time  there  is 
only  1 out-door  apprentice  under  18. 

In  the  fashionable  season  the  hours  arc  from  7 or  half-past  7 a.  m.  till  1 1 p.  m.  These  hours 

20  are  never  exceeded,  and  frequently  they  are  shorter.  Last  season  thinks  they  never  began 
before  6. 

No  stated  but  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  meals,  which  consist  of  breakfast,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper.  Hie  meals  are  taken  with  witness. 

(Signed)  G.  Watson. 

25  No.  587. — Mary  Afattrf,  18  years  old.  No.  587. 

Has  been  an  in-door  apprentice  2- years  and  a half.  Paid  a premium  to  be  here  3 years. 

Begun  last  year,  in  the  busy  time,  at  6 A.  M. ; sometimes  later : left  off  on  the  average  about 
11  p.  M.,  sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes  later,  l.ast  year  they  were  occasionally  called  at 
5 a.m.,  never  earlier.  They  do  not  work  later  than  usual  on  Saturday  or  begin  earlier  on 

30  Monday. 

Tlie  meals  are  not  hurried.  The  food  is  sufficient  nnd  good. 

Has  good  health.  Finds  that  the  work  agrees  with  her. 

(Signed)  M.  Maude. 


Lonsok. 
Dasss  Makees 
andMillikcrs. 

Evidence 
collected  bf 
Grainier,  Esq. 

No.  585. 


No.  588. — May  3,  1841.  Elizabeth  Tage,  24  years  old.  No.  sbs. 

(^Note. — I saw  this  poor  sufferer  at  her  home  with  her  medical  attendant,  was  in  a 
35  most  alarming  state  of  illness,  with  symptoms  of  typhus  fever.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she 
was  so  much  exhausted  that  she  was  obliged  to  have  brandy  administered  in  order  to  revive 
her  ; in  fact,  such  was  her  state  that  it  seemed  as  if  I were  taking  not  her  evidence,  but  her 
dying  declaration.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  she  will  recover. — R.D.G.) 

Has  been  in  tlie  millinery  business  8 years,  in  London.  In  the  busy  season,  began  to  work 
40  at  7 A.  M.,  and  went  on  till  12  or  1 in  the  morning.  She  was  so  unwdl  she  could  not  begin 
before  7 ; but  the  prindpal  wished  it.  Lately  has  not  gone  to  bed  before  2 or  3 in  the  morn- 
ing : for  a good  wlule  has  been  in  a bad  state  of  health ; has  no  appetite.  On  Monday  last 
was  taken  so  ill  she  was  obliged  to  have  medical  assisteince.  Has  a severe  cough ; great 
oppression  at  the  chest;  most  distressing  sinking  and  exhaustion.  Is  very  feverish.  Has 
45  become  very  thin  and  emaciated. 

No.  689. — Eliza  Page,  14  years  old.  No.  589. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  3 years  to  the  millinery  business.  Paid  no  premium.  Lives  at 
home. 

Works  regulai'ly  from  9 a.  m.  till  9 p.  M.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour 
50  for  tea.  Receives  no  wages,  and  will  have  none  till  her  apprenticeship  expires  next  Christ- 
mas. 

(A’bfc.— This  girl  is  sister  of  the  last  witness.  She  is  ofp.  delicate  constitution ; is  extremely 
emaciated,  and  has  a shiii-p  irritable  pulse.  Her  mother  Stated  she  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  it  is  evident  this  young  person  is  iu  a most  thi-eatening  state,  and  requires  perfect  rest  and 
55  quiet)  

No.  590. — May  9,  1841.  A.  Z.,  21  years  old.  No.590. 

(iVb/«. — ^This  evidence  is  inserted  as  I took  it  from  the  witness.  Although  I have  had  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  statement  by  inquiry  at  the  establishment  referred  to,  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  substantially  correct.— R.  D.  G.) 

60  Is  now  at  a French  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  English  and  French  young 
women  are  employed.  There  are  at  this  time  65  in  the  establishment.  The  hours  are  so  long 
that  witness’s  health  has  seriously  suffered.  She  is  never  well,  and  the  medical  man  whom  she 
has  consulted  says  she  must  leave  the  situation  or  her  health  will  be  endangered.  They  do  not 
begin  before  8 a.  m.,  but  they  continue  generally  till  2 in  the  morning;  never  earlier;  often 
65  later.  Did  not  leave  off  till  3 this  morning ; 2 or  3 young  women  were  at  that  time  worldng, 
and  would  do  so  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  (Sunday). 
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London. 
Dress  Makers 
ahdMillinbrs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.OraingeT,  Esq. 

No.  S90. 


The  food  is  very  insufficient  in  quality  and  quantity.  Altliough  there  are  05  persons  to  dine 
there  is  often  only  one  piece  of  meat — a leg  of  mutton,  a leg  of  pork,  or  a piece  of  beef : would 
make  an  affidavit  of  this  if  required.  The  only  ve^tables  are  potatoes,  and  those  so  small  in 
quantity  that  they  have  only  one  for  each  persop.  They  are  not  stinted  as  to  bread  and  butter 
at  other  meals.  However  late  they  work  at  night,  there  is  no  refreshment  after  9 p.  k.  It  is  5 
very  common  for  the  young  persons  to  buy  food  for  themselves. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  built  over  stables,  and  tliey  are  damp,  and  many  have  caught  cold 
In  oneof  these  rooms  18  sleep;  in  another,  with  only  one  window,  there  are  lOpersons.  Since 
witness  has  been  there  1 young  person  has  died  and  2 have  left,  in  a decline.  Some  medical 
men  who  had  attended  those  who  had  been  ill  have  remonstrated  against  the  treatment  It  U 10 
very  common  for  the  young  women  to  faint,  especially  at  the  end  of  tlio  week.  These  attacks 
are  not  like  common  fainting-fits ; they  are  very  alarming.  The  week  before  last  one  young 
person  was  in  such  an  alarming  state  that  a medical  man  was  called  in.  They  expect  it  wiS 
be  much  worse  soon,  as  they  will  be  more  busy,  and  the  hours  will  be  later. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  conduct  of  the  young  pci-sons.  On  Sunday  many  of  15 
them  are  too  tired  to  get  up. 

On  Sunday  no  breakfast  or  dinner  are  provided  for  the  English. 

Knows  that  the  young  persons  in  this  house  were  afraid  to  give  evidence  to  the  Sub-Com- 
missioner. Thinks  this  is  a feeling  entertained  by  many  of  the  apprentices:  knows  this  has 
been  the  case  in  several  establislunents.  20 

Is  engaged  for  a year  ; but  she  has  heard  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  ihe  proprietor  turns 
off  many,  and  that  no  dependaucc  can  be  placed  on  the  agreement.  Those  who  work  reiy 
hard  do  not  get  on  an  average  more  than  20/.  a-year,  or  one-thii-d  of  that  sum  for  the  4 months. 

Since  she  has  been  there  the  proprietor  wanted  to  take  2 apprentices,  but  finding  the  house 
was  quite  full,  he  called  down  two  of  the  younger  workwomen,  ^rls  about  14,  and  told  them  25 
they  must  leave,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  good  hands.  On  tliese  girls  returning  to  the 
work-room  crying,  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  sent  home  on  such  a complaint,  the  first  hand 
inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  it ; and  upon  being  iufermed.  went  to  the  proprietor  and 
remonstrated  against  bis  conduct,  as  it  was  merely  a pretence  to  make  room  for  the  2 ap- 

Ei-enlices.  On  this  the  2 girls  were  allowed  to  remain,  provided  they  would  sleep  out  of  the  80 
ouse,  showing  what  object  was  to  be  attained. 


June  8th. 


The  hours  of  this  establishment  ai'e,  as  elsewhere,  very  long ; and  it  appeoi-s  that 
they  work  late  in  the  intervals  of  the  season.  The  work-room  is  too  small  for  the 
number  who  work  in  it,  and  gi-eat  complaint  is  made  on  this  point:  there  are  no  35 
means  of  ventilation  beyond  2 windows  and  2 doors. 

No.  591.  Hiss 

Is  a dress-makor  and  milliner.  At  this  time  she  has  3 apprentices,  3 improvers,  and  many 
others  employed  on  salary.  These  all  reside  in  the  house.  There  are  also  several  day- 
workers.  Within  the  last  week  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  hours.  At  this  time  they  begin  4O 
to  work  at  6 a.  m.  and  leave  oft'  at  10  p.  m.  They  are  all  called  at  5 A.  M.  Before  this 
change  they  began,  in  the  season,  at  8 a.  m.,  and  left  off  at  half-past  11  or  12 : these  hours 
were  very  rarely  exceeded.  They  have  never  worked  all  night  since  witness  has  had  the 
business,  nor  on  Sunday  movaing.  They  begin  usually  later  on  Monday  than  otlier 
mornings.  45 

In  the  intervals  of  the  seasons  the  hours  are  very  irregular ; they  may  begin  at  9 A.  M.  and 
leave  off  from  5 to  9 p.  m.,  according  to  the  work. 

In  order  to  allow  the  workwomen  holidays,  she  keeps  the  established  number  during  the 
whole  year.  A month  is  the  time  allowed  as  holidays  ; but  if  any  of  them,  from  ill  health, 
require  it,  a longer  vacation  is  given.  50 

No  fixed  time  is  allowed  for  meals,  but  they  are  never  hurried.  The  best  meat  is  pro- 
vided. They  have  also  soup  and  puddings  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  The  dinner  is  taken  with 
her  younger  sister.  Dinner  and  a homfe  are  always  provided  on  Sunday.  The  work-room 
has  no  particular  means  for  ventilation.  Would  be  happy  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  on 
this  subject.  In  order  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  long  hours,  she  puts  out  all  the  jfiain  parts  of  55 
the  work.  Takes  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the  l3usiness,  and 
would  be  delighted  if  any  method  could  be  suggested  to  lessen  the  present  long  hours. 

(Signed)  

No.  592. — Emma  Prestiget  1'7  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years  and  a half.  Paid  a premium  for  3 years.  Her  friends  60 
reside  in  the  country.  Is  employed  at  the  dress-making  branch.  Was  apprenticed  to  this 

and  the  millinery  branch,  and  expected  to  be  instructed  in  both  departments.  — 

says  she  is  to  begin  the  millinery  soon.  Is  sure  the  time  is  much  too  short  for  her  to  be  pro- 
perly taught. 

At  this  time  they  are  called  at  5 a.  m.  ; sometimes  at  4 : begin  to  work  in  half  an  hour  65 
afterwards.  Leave  off  at  half-past  11  or  12.  Last  season  they  used  to  work  ‘ all 
They  began  at  6 a.  M. : sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later.  They  continued  to  work  till  1" 
or  1 ; sometimes  till  4 or  5 in  the  morning.  If  they  worked  as  late  as  this,  they  began  artin 
about  8.  Last  season  tliey  worked  two  or  three  times  till  3 or  4 on  Sunday  morning;  often 
till  1 or  2.  The  young  persons  say  they  will  not  work  so  late  this  season.  ' 
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The  hours  are  rather  shorter  in  the  intervals  of  the  season.  At  those  times  they  began  at 
8 or  half-past  8,  and  left  ofF  generally  at  11  p.  m. 

At  this  time  the  meals  are  hurried  j 10  minutes  or  a-  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  usual  lime 
for  dinner.  The  living  is  good,  but  they  have  only  table-beer,  and  it  is  very  sour.  Dinner 
5 and  home  are  provided  on  Sunday. 

Has  had  bad  health  almost  the  whole  time  since  she  has  been  in  Loudon ; before  she  came 
was  in  perfect  health.  Was  obliged  to  go  home  for  6 weeks  last  January  twelvemonths.  Is 
under  medical  care  at  this  time.  Generally  works  now  as  long  as  the  others.  She  is  so 
weak  she  can  hardly  keep  at,  her  work.  Her  medical  attendant  has  advised  walking  exercise, 
10  and  this  Miss  allows  her  to  take  every  morning.  Porter  has  been  prescribed,  hut 

witness  has  to  buy  it  herself.  Several  of  the  young  persons  bare  been  obliged  to  leave  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  health;  one  wenthome  very  ill  this  morning.  Two  have  left  who  were  thought 
to  be  consumptive.  They  are  sometimes  hysterical  and  faint ; fainted  herself  last  Saturday. 
*1116  sleeping-rooms  last  year  were  very  small  and  crowded ; this  year  they  are  much  more 
15  comfortable.  Would  be  delighted  if  the  hours  were  to  be  shortened* 

(Signed)  Emma  Prestige. 

(Aoic. — This  young  person  is  in  a state  quite  unfit  for  work;  her  pulse  is  so  weak  it  can 
hardly  be  felt.  She  has  pain  in  the  aide  and  in  the  back.  She  suffers  very  much 
from  headache.  Her  feet  and  legs  swell  at  night.  She  has  no  father,  and  vras  placed  here 
20  by  her  guardian.  If  this  girl  is  not  removed  from  her  present  situation,  or  some  great  alter- 
ation is  not  made,  her  health  will  be  permanently  sacrificed  or  her  life  destroyed.  She  was 

seized  with  hysterics  after  she  went  back  to  her  work,  and  whilst  1 was  in  the  house.  

said  she  bad  frequently  these  attacks,  and  expressed  her  desire  to  do  anything 

requisite  to  re-establish  this  young  woman’s  health.) 


LoNnoM. 
Dress  Makers 
AND  Millihcrs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.GraingeT,  £tq. 

No.  592. 


25  No.  593. — Amelia  Martin,  16  years  old. 


No,  S93. 


lias  been  an  apprentice  2 years  and  a half.  Was  bound  to  both  branches.  Is  to  go,  if 
she  likes,  to  the  millinery  in  July. 

The  hours  are  as  stated  by  the  last  witness. 

Suffers  very  much  fi'om  headache,  and  in  the  chest  and  back.  The  work  tires  her  eyes, 
30  particularly  at  candle-light,  and  if  they  work  late.  Her  health  is  not  so  good  as  when  she 
came  here.  It  is  a general  feeling  that  the  hours  are  much  too  long;  they  are  a general 
su^ect  of  complaint. 

The  work-room  is  hot  and  close ; too  many  work  in  it.  Has  often  seen  the  young  persons 
hysterical,  and  also  faint.  Some  of  them  are  always  ill. 

35  (Signed)  Amelia  Martin. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  IN  THE  CITY.  City. 

No.  594.  April  S6, 1841. — Miss  Mence. 

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner,  living  in  the  City.  Receives  apprentices  and  improvers.  At 
this  time  there  are  only  2 under  18. 

40  The  hours  in  the  winter  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 p.  m.  ; in  the  summer  from  6 a.  m.  till  it  is 
dark — that  is  generally  at  9 p.  M.  They  often  leave  off  at  8.  These  hours  are  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  exceeded.  Is  always  anxious  to  limit  the  work  as  much  as  possible  on 
account  of  the  health  of  the  young  persons. 

(Signed)  Amelia  Ann  Mence. 

45  No.  595. — Matilda  TVhithy,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  here  3 months  as  an  improver.  At  this  time  begins  at  6 a,  m.,  and  leaves  off 
about  half-past  9 or  10  p.  M.,  and  sometimes  earlier.  I'hey  hare  not  worked  later  since  she 
has  been  here. 

Has  not  stated,  but  sufficient  time  for  meals. 

50  Has  in  general  good  health,  and  does  not  find  that  the  business  disagrees  with  her. 

(Signed)  Matilda  Whitby. 

March  25.  Mbs.  Pigott  and  Miss  Bowser,  Dress-makers  and  Milliners, 

New  Bbidge-street,  Blackfriaks. 

In  this  establishment  the  young  people  appear  satisfied,  and  to  be  well  treated. 

55  No.  596. — Miss  Bowser.  No.  596. 

Is  a partner  in  this  establishment.  Receives  some  apprendees ; and,  in  the  season,  young 
persons  who  come  from  the  countrj’  as  improvers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fa^ions. 

In  this  house  the  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  lasts  about  1 month,  is  principally 
for  the  country  milliners  and  dress-makers.  During  this  short  season  they  are  very  busy. 

60  The  hours  then  are  very’  irregular,  according  to  the  work  to  he  done.  Usually  they  begin 
about  6 A.  Bi.,  and  leave  off’  between  10  and  11  p.  m.  Sometimes  they  continue  till  3 and  4 
in  the  morning;  on  these  occasions  it  is  not  expected  the  young  persons  should  begin  again 
before  11  in  the  next  forenoon.  It  seldom  happens  that  they  wont  so  late  more  than  twice  in 
a week.  They  never  work  later  than  12  on  Saturday  night,  nor  on  Sunday, 

[/]  3H 
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No.  595. 
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Dress  Makers 
AND  Milliners. 
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collected  by 
R.D.Gninger,  Esq. 

No.  59C. 


No.  5D8. 


At  other  times  of  the  year  the  young  persons  do  not  begin  work  before  half-past  8 or  9 a.m 
and  leave  off  about  10  p.  M.  They  have  so  many  hands  that  it  rarely  happens  they  work 
after  10. 

All  the  meals  are  taken  with  the  principals:  sufficient  hut  not  stated  times  are  allowed. 
The  young  persons  are  not  hurried.  j 

Dinner  is  always  provided  on  Sunday  for  those  who  have  no  friends  in  town. 

The  apprentices  have  holidays  when  they  wish  ; a few  days  or  more  at  a time. 

Since  witness  has  been  hem,  1 year,  some  of  the  young  persons  have  suffered  from  the 
business.  Formerly,  when  she  was  at  the  west  end,  knew  many  young  persons  who  suffered 
from  the  long  hours  and  close  application.  In  the  busy  season  they  begun  at  9 a.  m.  and  left  10 
off  at  1*2.  Occasionally,  as  on  court  days,  they  continued  later.  Her  own  health  suffered 
from  this  application.  Does  not  think  that  the  restriction  of  work  to  12  hours  a-day  for  all 
under  18  would,  if  applied  generally,  at  all  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  buaness. 

(Signed)  R.  Bowser. 

No.  597. — Maria  Hancoch,  16  years  old.  15 

Has  been  an  in-door  apprentice  18  months.  Paid  a premium  for  3 years.  Is  properly 
instnicted  in  the  business. 

The  busy  season  la.sts  from  a month  to  6 weeks ; during  this  time  they  begin  about  6 a.  m., 
and  leave  off  at  10  or  1 1 p.m.  Sometimes  they  begin  as  early  as  5 a.m.,  and  on  these  occasions 
they  leave  off  earlier  at  night  Sometimes  they  go  on  till  3 or  4 in  the  morning,  and  then  20 
they  begin  late  the  next  day.  There  is  a second  season  in  October  and  part  of  November ; 
in  this  they  do  not  begin  so  soon  in  the  morning,  but  go  on  late  at  night. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  seasons,  begin  at  9 a.  m.  and  leave  off  at  8 p.  m.,  and  sometimes 
earlier — rarely  later. 

Tliey  are  not  hurried  at  meals,  which  are  taken  with  the  principal.  The  food  is  ahimdant  25 
and  good.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  not  crowded,  nor  the  work-room.  Is  satisfied  and  com- 
fortable. Has  good  heidth. 

(Signed)  Maria  Hancoe.  . 

No.  598.— Carter,  19  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  about  2 years  and  a half.  The  hours  arc  those  stated  by  last  SO 
witness.  Before  she  was  bound,  had  delicate  health.  Has  found  herself  better  since  sbe  has 
been  here. 

(Signed)  Faknt  Carter. 


April  29. — Miss  Edwards,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

There  is  here  at  this  time  only  1 under  18.  35 

No.  5^^.— Caroline  Guyatt,  20  years  old. 

Was  an  out-door  apprentice  at  High  Wycombe. 

The  hours  were  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 P.  m.  One  hour  and  a half  were  allowed  for  meals. 
Occasionally  they  worked  till  9 or  10 — never  later. 

The  hours  here  arc  at  all  times  from  6 a.  m.  till  9 r.  m.  These  hours  are  occasionally,  but  49 
rarely,  exceeded.  Has  never  worked  later  than  10  P.  M.  Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  meals. 
They  are  not  hurried.  The  food  is  very  good. 

I'hinks  that  when  confined  within  the  above  hoiirs,  the  dress-making  is  not  a hartful  occu- 
pation. Does  not  find  that  her  own  health  has  suffered  from  the  business. 

(Signed)  C.  Guyatt.  45 


Nottinquam. 


EVIDENCE  OF  DRESS-MAKERS  AND  MILLINERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Nottingham. 


No.  600. 


No.  601. 


No.  600. — February  28,  1841.  Eliza  Hickman,  15  years  old. 

Is  an  apprentice  to  a dress-maker.  Has  been  at  two  places.  The  regular  hours  are  from 
8 A.  M.  till  8 p.  H.  Breakfasts  before  they  go  to  work.  One  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  50 
for  tea.  The  busy  season  here  is  from  May  till  October ; during  this  period  there  are  no  set 
hours  ; often  begins  at  5 a.m.  and  works  till  11  p.  m.  Sometimes  begins  later  in  the  morning 
and  works  as  lata  as  12,  and  sometimes  tiU  1 in  the  morning.  There  is  1 place  where  they 
work  later. 

Has  had  frequent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  she  attributes  to  the  work  and  getting 
cold.  In  other  respects  has  good  health. 

(Signed)  E.  Hickmak. 


March  2,  1841.  Miss  Brown,  Milliner  and  Dress-makbr. 

No.  601, — Sophia  White,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  to  Miss  Brown  2 years  next  month.  Paid  a premium.  The  60 
busy  season  is  from  May  till  the  end  of  August.  'There  is  a second,  from  November  till  about 
Christinas.  At  these  seasons  the  usual  hours  are  from  7 A.  M.  till  half-past  1 1 p-  M.  Ihiring 
the  whole  of  last  summer  they  were  in  the  work-room  at  half-past  6 a.  m.  If  a mourning 
order  comes,  they  work  till  12  at  night,  never  later.  Has  never  worked  all  night,  nor  on  a 
Sunday.  ■ . ” 
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In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season,  begin  about  a quarter  to  9 A.  m.,  and  leave  off  about  7 
p.  M.,  sometimes  ^lier  and  somelimes  rather  later.  About  25  minutes  are  allowed  for  break- 
fast; about  25  minut^  are  allowed  for  dumerj  and  the  same  for  tea.  Prayere  are  read  in  the 
morning-  The  food  is  quite  sufficient  and  very  good. 

5 Has  nad  g<^  health : it  has  not  been  so  good  as  before  she  began  this  em|doyinent.  Has 
at  night  occasionally  a mist  before  the  eyes,  e^cially  with  dark  work. 

The  apprendeea  go  regularly  to  chapel  or  church.  Is  quite  satisfied  with  the  treatment  she 
receiw. 

(Signed)  Sophia  White. 

lO  (iVb/e.— Miss  Brown  does  not  think  the  limitation  to  12  hours,  between  half-past  5 a.  y. 

and  half-past  8 p.  m.  for  girls  under  18,  if.applied  to  all,  would  injure  her  business.) 


NornKouAx. 
Dasss  Maiees 
AMD  MtLLiMeas. 

-Evidence 
collected  by 
IlJ}.GraiT}geT,  Esq^. 

No.  eai. 


No.  602.  March  2,  1841.  Miss  M.  Scott,  dress-maker  and  milliner.  No-  602. 

The  hours  here  in  the  busy  season  are  from  8 A.  M.  till  half-past  8 P.  M.  These  hours  are 
only  exceeded  in  cases  of  mourning,  when  they  do  not  leave  off  till  9 or  10  P,  m.  : it  is  not 
15  later  than  this  once  in  a twelvemonth.  In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season,  the  hours  are  from 

9 A.  M.  till  7 P.  M.,  frequently  earlier.  Takes  out-door  apprentices,  of  whom  at  this  time  only 
1 is  under  18.  They  have  1 hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

When  witness  was  learning  the  business,  in  the  busy  season,  from  May  till  August,  ge- 
nerally sat  up  till  2 or  3 in  the  morning,  having  begun  at  8 A.  M.  The  same  late  hours  are 
20  kept  I'rom  November  till  the  end  of  January.  This  was  at  the  first  house  in  Nottingham,  and 

10  years  ^0.  Her  health  was  so  seriously  injured  that  for  some  years  it  was  not  restored. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  first  houses  in  the  country  towns  to  work  these  long  hours. 

(Signed)  Mary  Scott. 

BlRMINGtHAM.  Bibmimqham. 

25  No.  603.  May  21.  Mrs.  Thomas.  No.  eos. 

Is  a milliner;  has  declined  the  dress-making.  At  this  time  only  employs  jourueywomen  or 
day-workers,  not  residing  in  the  house.  The  hours  for  these  are  usually  from  9 a.  m.  till  7 
p.  M.  If  any  particular  order,  such  as  mourning,  &c.,  requires  it,  they  work  longer-  Formerly 
took  a great  many  apprentices,  who  paid  a premium.  They  usually  came  for  3,  4,  or  more 
30  years.  At  that  time  the  dress-making  was  carried  on.  They  used  to  work  late  if  required ; 
occasionally  they  sat  up  all  night.  If  necessity  required  it,  tliey  worked  on  Sunday — not 
more  than  once  or  twice  a-year : no  objections  were  made  to  this  by  the  young  persons  or  their 
friends.  The  apprentices  were  not  too  much  fatigued  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  One 
young  person  died  of  consumption  aficr  having  been  here  some  time  : she  caught  cold  from 
35  imprudence,  and  died  12  months  after  she  left  this  house.  Those  apprentices  who  wished  to 
learn  had  the  opportuni^  : they  were  not  kept  merely  at  plain  work. 


No.  604.  May  28.  Miss  Bryan. 

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner,  and  employ  young  persons  as  apprentices  and  assistants; 
at  this  time  she  has  3 under  18,  of  whom  only  1 resides  in  the  house. 

40  The  apprentices  pay  a premium,  usually  for  2 years. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 P.  m.  Breakfast  is  taken  before  they  begin  ; one 
hour  is  showed  for  dinner  to  those  who  live  with  their  friends ; those  in  the  bouse  take  this 
meal  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the  work;  half  an  hour  for  tea  is  allowed;  no  set  time 
for  those  iu  the  house. 

45  The  busy  season  in  Birmingham  is  considered  to  begin  in  April,  and  to  end  in  July.  There 
is  also  a winter  season  from  November  till  January.  At  these  times  the  regular  hours  are 
generally  exceeded,  especially  by  those  who  r«ide  in  the  house.  Wedding  and  mourning  orders 
cause  an  excess  at  all  times. 

In  these  busy  times  they  either  begin  early  or  work  late,  or  do  both.  Here  they  generally 
50  work  late  till  10  or  1 1 P.  M.,  beginning  at  8 A.  M. ; sometimes  they  go  on  later,  perhaps  once 
or  twice  a-week;  last  night  they  left  offat  2 in  the  morning.  Verv’  rarely  they  work  all  night, 
this  has  happened  but  once  in  the  present  season.  She  never  allows  any  work  after  12  on 
Saturday,  and  on  no  account  on  Sunday. 

I'he  above  hours  are  usual  in  this  town ; they  are  often  exceeded  in  some  houses. 

55  Was  formerly  in  Sheffield  as  an  assistant,  was  there  4 months.  The  hours  were  much 
longer  than  the  above.  The  young  person  whose  place  she  took  had  left  for  her  health,  but  she 
di^  on  the  day  month  on  which  left ; her  lieakh  had  been  previously  impaired  froifi  work- 
ing at  Leamington.  During  the  whole  lime  she  never  left  oft’  earlier  than  12.  bemnnlng  at 
7 A.  M.,  these  were  considered  the  regular  hours ; very  frequently  they  worked  till  2 in  the 
60  morning,  and  three  times  all  night.  Tlie  two  principals  usedfrequeutly  to  work  on  Sunday;she 
would  not  herself  do  tliis.  Was  obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  her  health  being  so  much 
impaired ; she  was  under  the  care  of  a surgeon  the  whole  time  she  was  there ; thinks  slio  has 
never  entirely  regained  her  health ; has  reason  to  know  that  in  many  of  the  country  towns  the 
hours  are  as  long  or  longer  than  at  Sheffield.  In  some  watering  places  during  the  season 
65  believes  the  voumr  people  often  have  not  more  than  3 hours’  sleep. 

^ (Signed)  E.  Bryam. 


No.  605.  May  29.  Mrs.  Cartwright,  dress-maker  and  milliner. 

Employs  5 iti-door  and  12  out  apprentices ; has  a few  journeywomcn ; a preininm  is  paid 


No.  S04. 


No.  60S. 
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Birmimgham.  for  I or  2 years.  The  re^lar  hours  are  from  9 A.  M.  to  8 p.  M.  in  winter,  and  from  8 a.  m. 
Daess  MA&Eas  till  8 p.  M.  in  summer.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  for  the  out-door  apprentices,  hut  there 
AND  Milunbrs.  is  no  set  time  for  those  in  the  house ; half  an  hour  is  taken  for  tea. 

The  busy  season  is  from  April  to  July;  there  is  a winter  season  from  October  to  the  end  of 
c^lecled°bv  January.  At  these  times  they  clear  away  by  9 or  half-past  9 p.  m.  ; they  never  work  till  10 
R.D.Qrainger,  Esq.  or  11 ; they  do  not  bemu  before  8 a.  m.  Does  not  wish  to  work  longer  hours,  because  she 
. ’ thinks  nothing  is  gained  by  it ; in  order  to  prevent  this  she  has  more  hands. 

(Signed)  M.  A.  Cartwrjgbt. 


5 


No.  606.  No.  606.  Louisa  Sanderson,  22  years  old. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  8 to  8 ; in  winter  from  9 to  8.  Whenany  particular  order  10 
requires  it  they  work  till  9 or  Imlf-past  9 ; has  but  very  rarely  worked  till  1 1 p.  m.  ; never 
later. 

(Signed)  L.  Sakderson. 


No.  607.  July  6,  1841.  Mr.  Snow  Hill. 

Has  a dress-making  and  millinery  establishment,  and  employs  a considerable  number  of  15 
workwomen.  At  this  time  there  are  2 in-door  apprentices  under  the  age  of  18,  and  2 or  3 
out-door  apprentices. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  this  town,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
tile  spring. 

The  usual  hours  in  the  winter  are  from  half-past  8 a.  m.  till  half-past  8 P.  u. ; in  the  sum-  20 
mer  they  begin  at  8 a.  m.,  and  leave  off  at  8 p.  m.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  one 
hour  for  tea ; these  hours  are  very  rarely  exceeded,  as  they  have  a large  number  of  hands  for 
the  business  required.  If  a wedding  or  especially  a mourning  order  requires  it,  the  work  is 
continued  2 or  3 hours  later.  They  never  have  worked  all  night  nor  on  .Sunday.  As  far  as 
he  has  opportunities  of  observing  these  hours  of  work  do  not  at  all  alFect  the  health  of  tlie  25 
young  women  or  their  sight. 

(Signed)  Edwin  Smith. 


Lsicesteb.  Leicester. 

nToos.  No.  608.  May  29.  Miss  Abbott,  dress-maker  aud  milliner. 

Employs  in-door  and  out-door  apprentices,  improvers,  and  journeywomen.  At  this  time  30 
there  is  only  one  under  18. 

The  regular  hours  at  this  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  are  from  7 A.  m.  till  9 P.  M.  In 
November,  December,  and  January  they  work  about  as  long,  or  one  hour  less ; occasionally 
these  hours  are  exceeded  ; they  have  never  worked  later  than  1 1 P.  M. ; this  excess  very  rarely 
occurs,  because  whenever  any  particular  order  requires  it  she  obtains  extra  assistance.  They  35 
never  work  on  Sunday. 

The  young  persons  have  dinner  and  a home  provided  on  Sunday ; there  is  also  a pew  for 
tliem  at  church. 

Was  formerly  in  London.  In  the  season  often  worked  18  hours  a-day,  and  for  6 weeks 
together  worked  on  Sunday  till  4 in  the  afternoon.  Is  convinced,  from  a long  acquaintance  40 
with  the  business,  that  those  long  hours  are  not  at  all  benefi  cial  to  the  principals ; they  lead 
to  negligence  and  waste. 

(Signed)  Ann  Abbott. 

No.  009.  No.  609.  Sarah  A.  Plant,  14  years  old. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  2 months.  Comes  at  half-past  8 A.  M.,  leaves  a litde  45 
before  9 f.  m.  ; has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Plant. 


Leamington. 

Mesdames  Tomlinson  and  Hurt. 

No.  610.  J\me  S.  Miss  M.  Tomlinson.  ^ 

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  Employs  a considerable  number  of  young  persons,  who 
reside  in  the  house.  In  conducting  their  business  they  have  always  endeavours  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  well-beii^  of  those  whom  they  employ,  and  this  at  a considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  themselves.  They  have  made  it  a point  never,  except  in  cases  of  mourning,  to 
receive  more  ordei-s  than  they  could  execute  without  inconvenience ; they  have  several  times  55 
been  obliged  to  decline  orders  on  this  ground.  Always  calculates  the  number  of  dresses,  &c. 
they  can  make  in  the  week,  and  when  that  number  is  full  she  does  not  take  any  more  ordere 
for  that  week.  In  order  further  to  prevent  long  hours  of  labour  they  put  out,  whenever  it  is 
required,  the  plain  parts  of  the  work;  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  extent 
of  extra  assistance  j since  they  have  been  in  business  in  this  place  there  has  always  been  an  6U 
overplus  of  applicants  for  plain  work.  In  Leamington,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  orders 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  they  would  without  great  consideration  have  long  hours.  Has  been 
informed  by  medical  men  that  in  houses  of  business  where  the  work  was  carried  on  early  wi<i 
late,  that  the  young  persons  have  suffered  most  severely  in  their  health.  Considers  in  the  veir 
busy  season  tne  hours  to  be  from  half-past  8 to  11  p.  m.  ; more  frequently  than  they 
at  10  p.m.  On  Saturday  they  are  anxious  to  close  earlier,  and  leave  off  at  8p.  M. 
never  work  on  Sunday,  and  do  not  commence  earlier  than  usual  on  Monday  morning.  It  has 
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only  happened  twice,  in  consequence  of  large  mourning  orders,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
work  all  night  since  they  have  oecn  in  business,  a period  of  2 yeare  and  a half.  * 

They  breakfast  before  work } no  set  time  is  allowed  for  dinner;  they  are  not  hurried;  it  is 
the  same  with  tea.  They  all  have  their  meals  together,  and  witness  and  her  partner  invariably 
5 work  with  the  young  persons. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  busy  season  they  do  not  begin  before  9 a.  m.  ; the  time  of  leaviiig  off 
is  uncertain,  but  on  an  average  about  8 p.  u. 

A fortnight  or  a month’s  vacation  is  allowed. 

On  Sunday  they  provide  a home  for  all  who  require  it,  indeed  unless  it  is  known  to  what 
JO  place  the  young  persons  are  going  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  absent.  Tliey  are  very  par- 
ticular that  their  young  people  should  attend  Divine  service  twice  on  Sunday ; they  hare 
family  prayers. 

(Signed)  M.  Tomlinson. 

No.  6H.— Franoff#  M.  Bowra,  18  years  old. 

J5  Is  an  assistant  in  the  establishment.  Was  formerly  in  the  west  end,  London,  at  a house 
of  business  where  there  were  about  50  young  persons.  The  hours  in  tlie  busy  season 
were  from  6 a.m.  till  11  p.  m.,  often  later.  Witness  was  a milliner:  the  dress-tnukers 


worked  later.  On  Saturday  they  used  to  leave  off  earlier.  The  meals  were  very  much 
hurried.  The  work-room  was  heated  with  gas,  and  there  were  several  openings  for  ventila- 
20  tion,  which  caused  draught.  She  left  in  consequence  of  bad  health ; many  of  the  young 
persons  were  ill,  " there  were  some  of  them  constantly  ill.”  Since  she  has  been  here  has  in 
the  busy  season  never  began  before  8 A.  M.,  they  leave  off  at  1 1 p.  m.,  sometimes  earlier.  On 
Saturday  they  finkh  early,  at  8 p.  m.  When  the  season  is  over  they  begin  at  8 or  9,  and  leave 
off  frequently  at  tea  time,  half-past  5 P.  M. ; at  other  times  at  10  or  11  p.  m.  They  have  often 
25  time  in  the  day  to  gel  half  an  hour's  walk,  even  In  the  busiest  time.  They  are  not  hurried  at 
their  meals ; the  food  is  good.  Since  she  lias  been  here  her  health  has  improved,  and  she  is 
in  all  respects  satisfied. 

From  the  experience  she  has,  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  business  is  confined  to  moderate 
hours,  as  in  this  house,  it  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  young  women. 

30  (Signed)  Frances  Mary  Bowra. 


Lsaminoton. 
Dress  Makers 
ASP  Milliners, 

Evidence 
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Ji.D.Cfrainger,  Eeq. 

N0.GIO. 


No.  611. 


No.  612.  March  31,  1841.  Mi5&  Lloi/d.  No.  612. 

Is  a dress-maker  residing  at  Leamington.  Has  been  in  business  for  herself  13  years. 

When  she  came  to  town  as  an  improver  was  called  at  6 a.  u.,  and  began  to  work  about  a 
quarter  to  7,  left  off  at  12  at  night;  these,  with  a few  exceptions,  were  the  hours  all  the  year 
35  round.  In  the  fashionable  season,  when  any  particular  orders  required  it,  used  to  work  till 
1 and  2 in  the  morning. 

When  she  began  business  the  hours  were  very  long,  beginning  early  and  leaving  off  late; 
her  health  is  permanently  impaired.  From  conscientious  motives  was  determined  3 years  ago 
to  make  an  effort  to  shorten  these  hours ; they  now  begin  in  the  busy  time  at  half-past  4 or  5 
40  A.  M.,  and  leave  off  at  half-past  8 P.  m.  ; this  continues  for  3 mouths ; at  other  times  they  begin 
at  6 or  7 a.  m.,  and  leave  off  at  half-past  8 p.  h.  ; they  never  work  later  than  this  hour.  Was 
formerly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  expenses  with  such  hours,  but 
experience  has  proved  the  contrary.  Would  be  most  happy  if  the  houre  could  be  shortened 
for  the  young  persons;  wishes  they  could  be  reduced  to  12  hours.  Thinks  there  is  no 
45  doubt  that  the  work  in  London  is  ohen  continued  late  on  Saturday  night,  or  rather  Sunday 
morning. 

Sufficient  but  no  stated  limes  are  allowed  for  meals,  which  are  taken  with  the  principals. 

On  Sunday  meals  are  provided.  The  apprentices  and  improvers  accompany  witness  to 
chureh,  a seat  being  provided  for  them.  Thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  principals  to  provide  ibr  the 
50  religious  instruction  of  the  young  persons  under  their  care. 

(Signed)  Martha  Lloyd. 

No.  613.’  Harriet  Tf^ayre,  14  years  old.  No.  6i3.. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  7 months.  Begins  to  work  at  this  season  at  5 A.  M.,  being  called 
at4;  leaves  off  at9p.M.;  has  one  breakfast  before  they  begin  to  work,  and  another  at  8; 

55  dines  at  half-past  I ; has  tea  at  5,  and  supper  at  half-past  9 ; they  are  nothurried  at  meals 
except  when  very  busy ; the  food  is  sufficient  and  good.  It  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
happens  that  on  Saturday  they  work  later,  till  11  p.  m. 

In  the  intervals  of  tlie  busy  season  they  began  at  haif-past  8 a.  m.,  and  left  off  about  8 P.  M. 

Goes  to  church  on  Sunday.  Her  health  is  on  the  whole  good, 
go  (Signed)  H.  Wayre. 


July  10, 1841.  Misses  Wickwar,  Dress-makbrs  and  Milliners. 

No.  614.  He/en  JJeeue,  15  years  old.  N0.6U. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  1 year  and  a-half;  is  bound  for  3 years,  and  paid  a premium. 

In  the  busy  season  in  the  summer  and  winter  they  begin  at  8 a.  m.,  and  leave  off  at  1 1 r.  m., 

65  these  are  the  usual  hours ; sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  work  till  12 ; has  never  worked  later 
aor  earlier. 
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Id  the  intervals  of  these  seasons  they  usually  work  from  half-past  8 a.  m.  till  half-past  8 
p.  M. ; they  often  leave  off  at  5 P.  m. 

They  have  just  time  for  their  meals,  and  then  they  go  to  work  again  ; about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  for  each.  The  food  is  good  and  siifRcient. 

Has  pretty  good  healtli ; hns  generally  a lioadache,  and  often  a pain  in  the  side. 

(Signed)  Hhliin  Reeve. 

No.  615.  Mar^  Ann  Bennett,  17  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years ; has  once  began  to  work  at  3 o’clock  on  Monday  mornius  • 
thinks  she  left  off  on  that  day  at  8 P.  M.  ^ ’ 

Has  rather  delicate  healtlL 

(Signed)  Mart  Ann  Bennett. 


5 


10 


No.  616.  No.  616.  July  10,  1841.  Madame  Gautier. 

Is  a dress-maker  and  milliner.  Does  not  employ  in  general  any  young  women  under  18- 
her  workwomen  live  out  of  the  house,  except  two  from  Prance. 

The  hours  are  in  the  summer  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 P.  M.,  and  in  tlie  winter  from  9 till  9 ; these  15 
liours  are  very  rarely  exceeded,  not  mom  than  twice  or  thrice  in  the  summer,  and  then  not 
later  than  10  P.  M.  T^e  French  youo^  women  living  in  the  house  have  worked  later  when 
they  wei-e  busy,  till  2 or  3 in  the  morning. 

One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ; the  meals  are  taken  at  homa 

(Signed)  R.  Gautier.  20 

No.  617,  No.  617.  Maria  Hackelton,  28  yeai-s  old. 

Has  been  here  1 year.  The  hours  are  from  8 a.  m.  till  8 P.  m.  It  very  seldom  happens 
that  they  stop  later,  and  then  till  9 or  10  f.  m. 

One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  au  hour  for  tea. 

(Signed)  Maria  Hackelton.  25 


Mkdicax 

SVIDKNCB. 

No.  618. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  DRESS-MAKING. 

No.  618.  Letter  from  Sir  James  Clarky  Bart.,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  effects  which'  I have  observed  upon  the  health  of  girls  employed  in  dress-making 
and  millinery  hare  been  a relaxed,  enfeebled  state  of  the  whole  system,  a pale  cachectic  looC  30 
indigestion,  constipated  bowels,  irregularity  in  the  female  functions,  and  leucorrhseal  dis- 
charges. 

Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  young  dress-makei3  whom  I have  seen,  and  such  will 
invariably  be  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  young  persons  conhoed  in  ill-ventilaled  apartments 
night  and  day,  overworked,  and  deprived  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  I have  generally  ques-  35 
tioned  these  poor  girls  on  their  mode  of  life,  and  have  found  it  such  as  no  coastilution  could 
long  bear.  Worked  from  6 in  the  morning  till  12  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
intervals  allowed  for  their  mealn,  in  close  rooms,  and  passbg  the  few  hours  allowed  for  rest  in 
still  more  close  and  crowded  apartments ; — a mode  of  lite  more  completely  calculated  to 
destroy  human  health  could  scarcely  be  contrived,  and  this  at  a period  of  life  when  exercise  in  40 
the  open  air,  and  a due  proportion  of  rest,  aro  essential  to  the  development  of  the  system. 
Judging  from  what  1 have  observed  and  heard,  1 scarcely  believe  that  the  system  adopted  in 
our  worst  regulated  manufactories  can  be  so  destructive  of  health  as  the  life  of  the  young  dress- 
maker ; and  I have  long  been  most  anxious  to  see  something  done  to  rescue  these  unfortunate 
girls  from  the  slavery  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  tridy, 

(Signed)  James  Clark. 

George-street,  April  22,  1841. 

No.  619.  Extract  from  " The  Economy  of  Health,”  by  James  JolinsoQ,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.  The  following  statement,  given  by  permission  of  the  author,  embodies  50 
the  results  of  bis  experience. 

The  incalculable  numbers  of  young  females  confined  to  sedentary  avocations  from  morning 
till  night,  and,  too  oHea,  from  night  t2l  morning,  become  not  only  unhealthy  themselves,  but 
afterwards  consign  debility  and  disease  to  their  unfortunate  offspring.  It  is  thus  that  in- 
firmities  of  body  and  mind  are  acquired,  multiplied,  tranemilted  from  parent  to  progeny,  and,  55 

consequently,  perpetuated  in  society.  The  fashionable  world 

“ The  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  afftueace  surround” — 
know  not  how  many  tliousand  females  are  annually  sacrificed,  during  each  season,  in  this 
metropolis,  by  the  sudden  demand  and  forced  supply  of  modish  ornaments  and  ephemeral  60 
habiliments.  They  know  not  that,  while  they  conscientiously  believe  they  are  patronising 
trade  and  rewarding  industry,  they  are  actually  depriving  many  thousand  young  women  m 
«leep,  air,  and  exercise  j consigning  thorn  to  close  recesses  and  crowded  attics,  where  tire 
' stimulus  of  tea,  coffee,  and  liqueurs  is  rendered  necessary  to  supiiort  the  corporeal  fabric,  Md 
where  the  congregation  of  juvenile  females,  under  such  circumstances,  conduces  to  anything  bo 
mber  than  vigour  of  constitution  or  morality  of  sentiment” 
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No.  620.  Letter  from  Dr.  Hughes,  Assistant  PhysiciaUj  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Sxn, 

Thk  effects  produced  by  long  continued  sedentary  occupation,  in  a confined  atmos- 
phere and  a constrained  position  of  the  body,  upon  the  health  of  young  females  engaged  as 
5 milliners,  are  very  familiar  to  me  from  my  pretty  extensive  practice  among  the  masses  to 
Tvhich  they  belong. 

The  intuviduals  are  marked  by  a pale  face,  a dull  lack-lustre  eye,  a care-worn  countenance, 
a pallid  indented  tongue,  and  traematous  feet  and  ankles.  They  complain  of  pains  in  the 
side,  varying  as  lo  position,  direction,  and  intensity';  loss  of  appetite  and  dyspepsia,  often 
10  accompatiied  with  pyrosis;  debility  in  exertion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitations  from  all 
sorts  of  excitement  physical  or  moral,  and  are  almost  always  affected  with  leucorrbaea  and 
amanorrhaea;  not  unfrequently  with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  occasionally  with 
hsmorrhoids. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

15  (Signed)  J.  W.  Hughes.  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Febntary  15,  1841.  14,  St.  Thomas' s-slTeet- 


Mecicil. 
Orsss  Makers 
AND  Mn.I.T.SBRS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
iJ.D.G'rcnnyer,  Esq. 

No.  S20. 


No.  621. — February  13,  1841.  J)t.  Hamilton  Roe.  No.  621. 

Is  physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  was  for  12  or  I4  years  physician  to  the 
20  Surrey  Dispensary.  Has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  large  numbers  of  patients, 
among  whom  many  are  young  women  who  are  dress-makers,  and  who  come  for  advice. 

Generally  sees  twice  a-week  in  the  summer  upwards  of  lOO,  and  in  the  winter  from  70  to  80; 
these  arc  gratuitous  patients,  and  are  seen  at  witness's  own  house. 

Among  those  who  are  dress-makers,  the  most  common  complaint  is  great  constitutional 
25  weakness,  indicated  by  that  degree  of  pallor  which  only  arises,  in  other  cases,  from  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a large  quantity  of  blood,  producing  anaemia ; pulmonary  affections  threatening  con- 
sumption, and  frequently  ending  in  that  complaint,  arc  most  common.  Has  known  many 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  that  disease.  A most  common  affection  is  dyspepsia  ; indeed  few 
who  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  the  business  escape  fhis  ; loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the 
30  sides,  head-ache,  and  extreme  emaciation,  are  almost  universal.  The  uterine  actions  arc 
almost  constantly  deranged;  amenorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea  are  the  most  ordinary  results. 

As  these  young  persons  commence  this  laborious  occupation  at  the  age  of  14  or  16,  when  the 
great  change  occurs  in  the  female  constitution,  the  most  serious  interruption  to  the  functions 
of  the  uterus  is  likely  to  be  produced ; and  daily  experience  shows  that  this  is  the  result  Has 
35  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  uterm  is  frequendy  permanently  deranged. 

Has  ascertained  that  the  hours  of  work  are  inordinate : it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the 
dress-makers  to  work  from  6 a.m.  till  2 or  3 o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  season  fre- 
quently all  night. 

(Signed)  G.  Hamsi-ton  Roe. 

40  No.  622. — Letter  from  Dr.  Hodgkin.  No.  622. 

Lower  Brook  Street,  1.  5,  1841. 

Dear  Friend, 

I am  rejoiced  to  find,  from  Lord  Ashley’s  speech  in  Parliament,  that  be  is  devotiug  to 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  oppressed  dress-makers  a portion  of  that  benevolent,  and  active 
45  zeal  wbidi  he  has  so  laudably  employed  in  the  service  of  the  poor  little  factory  children. 

My  former  connection  with  the  London  Dispensary  and  with  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  I saw 
many  hundreds  of  out-patients  as  well  as  the  numerous  gratis  paiients  I used  to  sec  at  my 
own  residence,  afforded  me  abundant  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  vexj  serious  injury  to 
health  which  the  working  milliners  and  dress-ms^ers  sustain  from  the  iniquitous  system  to 
50  which  they  are  subjected.  I learnt,  from  the  most  credible  authority,  that  it  is  a frequent 
practice  to  confine  them  closely  to  work  during  the  whole  day,  and  for  a considerable  part  of 
the  night ; that  the  intervals  for  meals  are  few  and  short,  and  that  relaxation  and  cxermse 
are  out  of  the  question.  It  was  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  this  cleiss  of 
persons  exhibiting  extreme  cases  of  those,  distressing,  nervous,  hysteric,  and  dysp^tic  affec- 
55  lions  which  the  worst  debilitating  causes  can  induce  amongst  young  females.  Pulmonary 
consumption  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  My  attention  was  likewise  particularly  arrested  by 
cases  of  erythema  nodosum,  terminating  in  ill-conditioned  and  obstinate  cellular  membranous 
sores.  As  nnight  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  employment,  from  the  gene- 
rally close  situations  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  from  the  unreasonable  duration  of  tlie 
60  work,  the  pernicious  dress-making  system  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  exert  its  influence  in  pro- 
moting and  aggravating  every  affliction  to  which  an  unhealthy  and  weakly  constitution  is  pre- 
disposed, rather  than  in  giving  rise  to  any  single  characteristic  and  peculiar  affection.  Ite 
fatal  influence  on  moral  and  domestic  habits,  and  the  individual  and  family  distress  which  it 
must  largely  produce,  need  no  testimony  or  con)ment  from  me.  With  sincere  desires  for  thy 
65  own  and  Lord  Ashley’s  entire  success  in  your  praiseworthy  labours, 

I am  thy  respectful  friend, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

No.  623. — February  n,  1841.  Frederic  Tyrrell,  No.  623. 

Is  surgeon  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas  a Hospital. 

70  Has  for  many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  effect  of  employment  on  bewth,  and  in  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  to  the  effects  on  the  organ  of  vision. 
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Medical. 
Dress  Makers 
AND  MiLLI.VBAS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
H-D,Oram^er,'£,s(^. 

No.  623. 


As  regards  females  who  are  employed  touch  in  needlework,  the  effects  on  the  ey’e  are  as 
follows:  in  the  first  instance  a state  of  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  is  induced,  which  causes 
temporai-y  confusion  of  vision,  with  uneasiness  in  the  eye-hall  and  about  the  forehead,  and 
frequently  an  increased  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  eyes ; intolerance  of  light,  in  various  de- 
grees, accompanies  these  changes.  In  the  second  stage  the  distress  of  vision  becomes  per-  5 
manent,  objects  being  seen  as  if  viewed  tlirough  a gauze,  and  usually  numerous  grey  or  black 
spots  seem  to  float  before  the  eyes  when  exposed  to  the  light : the  eye-balls  are  painful  and 
tender,  and  more  uneasiness  is  exjwrienced  in  the  forehead.  In  the  third  stage  the  mist 
gradually  thickens,  the  spots  become  more  numerous  and  dense,  and  now  the  patient  expe- 
riences sparks  and  flashes  of  light,  and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  various  beautiful  colours  • 10 
most  frequently  tlie  primitive  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  ITiese  appearances  are  rapidly 
followwl  by  total  loss  of  vision.  In  the  first  stage  the  organs  recover  themselves  by  suspen- 
sion of  work  for  a minute  or  so,  and  slight  pressure  on  the  eye-ball ; such  patients,1herefore 
see  better  on  the  Monday  morning  than  on  other  days,  having  had  the  rest  of  Sunday.  In 
the  second  stage,  the  patients  suffering  constantly  from  indistinct  vision,  are  now  unable  to  15 
pursue  their  employment  efficienLly.  The  above  aflections  occur  most  frequently  in  young  and 
delicate  females,  especially  in  such  as  have  disturbance  of  other  important  functions,  induced 
by  sedentarv  occupation  and  tleficiency  of  rest.  Witness  has  observed,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  defect  of  the  general  healih  and  want  of  general  power,  the  disease  of  the  eyes  has  been 
rapidly  destructive  and  intractable.  For  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement,  witness  would  20 
refer  to  the  observations  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of  a work  published  by  him  on  the  “ Diseases  of 
the  Eye,”  p.  85,  on  the  subject  of  impaired  vision  and  disease  of  the  choroid : — 

“ My  opinions  respecting  the  affections  of  the  choroid  tunic  have  not  been  formed  hastily,  but 
have  Resulted  from  careful  and  close  observation  of  a very  large  number  of  cases.  They  were 
first  clearly  established  just  subsequent  to  the  universally  lamented  death  of  Her  Royal  High-  25 
ness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  when  I liad  ample  opportunity  ofwil.nessing  and  tracing 
the  effects  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  choroid. 

" At  the  period  above  alluded  to,  all  persons  were  anxious  to  evince  their  feelings  of  sorrow 
by  assuming,  as  early  os  possible,  the  conventional  garb  of  griefs  and  consequently  an  unusual 
quantity  of  work  devolved  upon  those  engaged  in  uress-making.  It  would  answer  no  good  30 
purpose  to  detail  here  the  excessive  cruelty  which  mercenary  considerations  induced  many  of 
the  dress-makers,  &c.  &c.,  to  exercise  over  their  dependents  and  apprentices,  and  which  led 
to  disturbance,  diminution  or  destruction  of  vision,  in  many  of  those  poor  and  delicate  beings. 

“ Of  the  great  number  of  such  patients  who  came  under  my  observation  at  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  of  sight,  from  the  cause  35 
above-mentioned,  the  majority  were  affected  with  musem  in  various  degrees,  or  impaired 
vision ; in  others,  symptoms  of  incipient  organic  change  w’cre  manifest : some  had  marked  in- 
flammation of  the  choroid  and  iris,  with  much  obscurity  of  vision ; and  in  a few  the  eyes  were 
destroyed  as  visual  organs,  by  disorganization  of  the  most  delicate  tunics  and  humours.” 
“The  more  robust  of  these  poor  creatures  suffered  least,  and  the  more  delicate  became  40 
amaurotic  ; and  generally  the  amount  of  mischief  vris  in  proportion  to  the  previous  deviation 
from  the  state  of  health  and  the  debility  of  the  system.” 

Witness  has  often  seen  cases  of  impaired  vision  and  total  loss  of  sight  occurring  In  young 
women,  from  the  age  of  from  20  to  about  30  years,  caused  by  needlework.  Has  been  frequently 
informed  by  patients  coming  for  advice,  that  in  dress-making  and  millinery  establishments  45 
the  hours  ofwork  are  much  too  long,  and  consequently  that  the  time  allotted  to  rest  and  recreation 
are  ouitc  insufficient  to  maintain  a healthy  state,  'file  result  is,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
females  thus  employed  suffer  from  serious  local  disease,  or  from  such  constitutional  disturbance 
as  renders  them  unable  to  resist  diseases  wbicii  would  have  but  little  effect  on  healthy  indi- 
viduals. Tliey  are  particularly  liable  to  affections  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  often  proving  50 
rapidly  fatal.  The  usual  period  at  which  these  young  persons  begin  to  work  at  dress-making, 
See.,  is  that  at  which  the  most  important  change  of  the  female  constitution  should  occur;  but 
which  change  is  frequently  interrupted  or  deranged,  in  consequence  of  the  labour,  sedentary 
life,  and  want  of  rest  to  which  they  are  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  interruption  of  so  important  a function.  ^ 

A fair  and  delicate  girl  about  1 7 years  of  age,  was  brought  to  witness  in  consequence  of  total 
loss  of  vision.  She  had  experienced  the  tram  of  symptoms  which  have  been  detailed,  to  the 
fullest  extent.  On  examinauon,  both  eyes  were  found  disorganized,  and  recovery  therefore 
was  hopeless.  She  had  been  an  apprentice  as  a dress-maker  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
and  some  time  before  her  vision  became  affected,  her  general  health  had  been  materially  w 
deranged  from  too  close  confinement  and  excessive  work.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease 
in  the  eye  was  excessive  and  continued  applications  to  making  mourning.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  without  changing  her  dress  mr  nine  days  and  nights  consecu- 
tively : that  during  this  period  she  had  been  permitted  only  occasionally  to  rest  on  a mattr^ 
placed  on  the  floor  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a time ; and  that  her  meals  were  placed  at  her  side,  tb 
cut  up,  so  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  be  spent  in  tlieir  consumption.  Witness 
regrets  that  he  did  not,  in  this  and  a few  other  cases  nesudy  as  flagrant  and  distressing,  induce 
the  sufferers  to  appeal  to  a jury  for  compensation. 

(Signed)  Frederick  TyRRELi- 


Mt  Dear  Sir,  ChaHiam  Place,  Blackfriars- 

I have  carefullj-  extracted  from  our  books,  at  the  Royal  London  Ophtha,lraic  Hospital, 
the  cases  which  1 consider  especially  connected  with  the  subject  of  vour  inquiry,  or  sue  as 
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applied  to  U8,  in  consequence  of  affection  of  vision,  from  over  exertion  of  the  eyes  in  needle 
work,  &c.  I will  put  them  in  form  on  the  next  sheet. 


February  13,  1841. 


Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Predbricc  Ttrreli.. 
i Females  suffering  in  various  degrees  from  defective  viaon,  admitted 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital: 


Mboical. 
Dasss  Makers 
XNO  MlLLIKEaS. 


Evidence 

. collected  by 

patients  atlhe  Royal  RD.Granger.Z* 


Ucrler  30  Yrers.  Uadet  30  Tew*.  Under  40  Y«ws. 


In  the  year  1839 

21 

46 

20 

„ 1840 

29 

38 

35 

10 

Total 

50 

84 

55—189 

Besides  several  patients  in  whom  organic  change  had  resulted,  and  therefore  Irrecoverable : 


In  the  year  1839 
„ 1840 


No.  624. — Extracts  from  the  statement  of  John  Dalri/mple,  Esq.,  Assistant 
15  Surgeon,  Royal  Loudon  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Moorfields,  in  1832,  I have  seen  some 
hundreds  of  cases  of  impaired  vision  and  total  blindness  consequent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  coupled  with  the  habits  of  life  of  the  individual  sufferers. 

Amongst  the  males  the  greatest  sufferers  are  compositors  (especially  those  engaged  in  news- 
20  paper  offices,  and  in  greater  proportion  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament),  jewellers,  boot- 
closers,  tailors  and  weavers.  Amongst  the  females,  semstresses,  mitlmers'  apprentices  and 
workwomen,  shoe-binders  and  weavers. 

The  following  observations  apply  especially  to  the  class  of  milliners'  apprentices  and  work- 
women, who  are  employed  on  the  premises  of  the  mistress,  and  who  have  not  even  the  trifling 
25  benefit  of  the  walk  to  and  from  their  own  residences. 

The  form  of  ocular  disease  with  which  such  persons  are  affected,  varies  from  simple  irrita- 
bility to  complete  blindness ; but  those  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  disease,  who  apply  at  the 
hospiral  for  relief,  seldom  present  themselves  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  not  until  after  they 
have  in  vmn  resorted  to  spectacles  for  temporary  assistance.  The  proportion  of  very  young 
30  persons  using  glasses  of  the  highest  power  >vhen  thus  occupied  is  very  large. 

The  most  usual  complaint  at  first  made  is  that,  although  on  commencing  work  the  vision 
appears  perfect,  after  a few  mintifes’  employment  the  eyes  become  painful  and  suffused,  ihe 
vision  embarrassed,  and  the  stitches  “ running  one  into  the  other.”  In  this  early  stage  a 
temporary  cessation  restores  the  power  of  vision  j but  after  a very  short  time  the  functional 
35  disturbance  is  converted  into  organic  changes,  the  vessels  of  the  more  delicate  inner  mem- 
branes of  the  eye  become  overcharged,  the  nervous  structures  become  pressed  upon,  and  dark 
spots,  flying  webbs,  and  various  spectra  obscure  tbe  sight.  If,  under  this  stage,  the  occupa- 
tions are  persevered  in,  further  and  fatal  changes  take  place  in  the  nervous  structures,  which 
rap^ly  terminate  in  total  and  often  iiremcdiable  blindness. 

40  There  are  many  constitutional  changes  going  on,  j?an  ^o.tru,  with  the  defective  vision,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  occupations  ; and  os  the  increase  of  the  ocular 
mischief  is  greatly  dependant  upon  the  degradation  of  the  general  health,  ray  attention  in  the 
attempt  at  cure  has  been  especially  directs  to  this  point. 

£ven  in  tbe  earliest  stages  of  Impaired  vision,  a decline  of  general  power  is  visible.  The 
45  patient  complins  of  frequent  palpitation,  embarrassed  respiration  upon  slight  exercise,  general 
lassitude  and  want  of  tone. 

In  a more  advanced  stage,  the  bloodless  cbeeks,  the  feeble  pulse,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  even  in  summer,  indicate  tbe  progressive  deterioration : to  these  symptoms  are 
added  various  defects  of  tbe  uterine  system.  The  periodical  discharges  are  either  wholly 
50  suppressed,  or  voided  with  great  difficulty  and  pain ; sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  in  excess. 
Various  forms  of  hysterical  affection  are  present.  The  bowels  are  torpid,  the  digestion  im- 
perfect, aud  the  patient  loses  flesh.  At  this  period  the  patient  may  recover,  but  rarely  per- 
fectly. A patient  now  in  attendance  is  a woman  now  36  years  of  age,  who  was  apprenticed  in 
the  couniry  at  12  years  of  age.  The  average  number  of 'hours  of  work  were  18  daily,  some- 
55  times  more,  and  this  in  the  winter  also.  Her  health  was  greatly  injured ; and  at  this  time, 
though  she  has  long  ceased  to  be  employed  at  her  needle,  her  vision  remains  much  impairod, 
and  her  general  health  feeble. 

A few  years  ago  a delicate  and  beautiful  young  woman,  an  orphan,  applied  at  the  hospital 
for  very  defective  vision,  and  her  symptoms  were  precisely  as  just  described.  Upon  inquiry 
60  it  was  ascertained  that  she  bad  been  apprenticed  to  a milliner,  and  was  in  her  last  year  of 
indentureship.  Her  working  hours  were  18  in  the  day,  occasionally  even  more;  her  meals 
snatched  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  a few  minutes  from  work,  and  her  general  bralth  was 
evidently  assuming  a tendency  to  consumption.  An  appeal  was  made,  by  my  directions,  to 
the  mistress  for  relaxation  ; but  the  reply  was,  that  in  tnis  last  year  of  her  apprenticeship  her 
65  labours  had  become  valuable,  and  that  her  mistress  was  entitled  to  them,  m recompense^  for 
teaching.  Subsequently  a threat  of  appeal  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a belief  that  a continu- 
ance of  the  occupation  would  soon  render  the  apprentice  incapable  of  labour,  induced  the 
mistress  to  cancel  the  indentures,  and  the  victim  was  saved.  It  was  not  until  many  months 
afterwards  that  her  health  was  re-established. 

[/]  2 I 
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coUected  by 
iJ.D.GT^n^er.Esq. 

No.  625. 


These  obseivations  are  deduced  from  a large  experience  of  cases  of  move  or  leas  complete 
blindness  occurring  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Moorfields,  and  agrees  with  the  obserra- 
tions  of  my  colleagues. 

February  16,  1B41.  John  Dalrymple. 

No.  6,  Holies  Street.  j 

No.  625. — May  3,  1841.  Mr.  Bevonald,  Great  Titcli6eld-street. 

Is  a medical  practitioner.  Has  for  20  years  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  many  youn<» 
persons  in  the  dress-making  and  millinery  business.  In  tlie  busy  season  the  time  allowed  for 
rest  is  generally  not  more  than  4 hours,  often  3 ; has  kao^vn  some  who  have  only  2 hours’ 
rest,  and  this  lor  a month  together.  At  this  time  is  attending  two  young  women,  one  of  10 
whom  told  witness  that  she  had  not  had  more  than  2 hours’  rest  each  night  for  a fortnight. 

Is  fearful  this  patient  will  die.  They  go  on  with  these  hours  till  they  are  knocked  up : if'this 
is  continued,  as  it  frequently  is,  for  any  length  of  time,  tho  constitution  receives  a shock  from 
which  it  never  recovers.  lias  had  ample  opportunity  of  watching  many  of  these  cases  for  a 
long  time ; the  young  pei’sons  so  affected  may  leave  off  work  for  a period,  they  may  oq  into  15 
the  country  to  their  mends,  “ but  they  never  regain  their  health.”  Has  known  several  who 
have  married:  has  attended  them  for  years,  and  has  seen  them  labouring  under  various  nerv- 
ous and  other  affections  ; their  health  and  strength  are  gone.  The  young  dress-makeis  who 
are  subject  lo  these  long  hours,  suffer  invariably  from  palpitation  of  the  lieart  and  indio'estion  • 

" they  are  completely  disorganized.”  Has  kuown  numbers  of  young  healthy  women  who  in  20 
this  way  have  been  reduced  to  a permanent  state  of  debility.  Many  of  them  die,  especially 
from  consumption.  Many  of  them,  after  their  health  has  been  ruined,  are  compelled  to  ^ive 
up  the  business. 

In  consequence  of  these  injurious  effects  they  lose  their  appetite  ; and  at  a time  when  they, 
from  this  cause,  require  good  and  varied  diet,  they  are  frequently  provided  only  with  coarse,  25 
and  therefore  improper  fo^.  They  are  mostly  fed  upon  cold  mutton,  which  frequently  they 
cannot  eat;  bread  and  cheese  are  often  provided  for  supper.  The  only  things  they  can  take 
are  tea,  and  bread  and  butter ; and  on  these  many  of  the  young  persons  principally  live. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  frequently  very  insufficient ; some  sleep  iu  kitcheus,  some  in  attics. 
They  are  often  most  crowded:  has  himself  seen  5 in  one  bed  in  an  attic.  Has  known  one  30 
house  where  the  young  women  worked  in  a perfectly  dark  kitchen,  which  was  lighted  night 
and  day  with  gas.  Attended  two  young  persons  who  worked  in  this  room. 

If  any  of  them  become  ill,  the  principals,  if  tliey  find  in  2 or  3 days  that  they  are  not  able 
to  work,  require  them  to  go  home  to  their  friends : if  they  have  no  friends,  they  are  obliged  to 
allow  them  to  remain  for  a longer  hme.  35 

Many  of  these  young  women,  owing  to  the  hard  treatment  they  receive,  lose  their  viitue: 

“ they  could  do  anything  rather  than  return  to  such  labour.”  As  a great  number  of  them 
come  from  the  country,  and  liavo  no  imniodiate  iViends  in  London,  they  are  exposed  in  a 
peculiar  degree  to  the  temptations  of  the  metropolis.  Their  employers,  who  ought  to  supply 
the  place  of  their  natural  protectors,  are  in  general  indifferent  to  the  moral  evils  to  which  they  40 
arc  exposed;  “ religion  is  never  thought  of.”  In  the  season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  work  on 
some  part  of  the  Sunday  : has  known  rD.sUiiices  where  they  have  worked  the  whole  of  that  day. 

Is  convinced  in  no  trade  or  manufactory  whatever  is  the  labour  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
youug  dress-makers : no  men  work  so  long.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  animal  to  work 
so  continuously  with  so  little  rest.  45 

Having  closely  observed  the  system,  and  taken  many  notes  of  different  cases,  is  satisfied  of 
the  corre^ess  of  the  preceding  statement. 

(Signed)  E.  L.  Devonald- 

{Note. — ^The  above  statement  is  very  valuable,  as  Mr.  Devonald  has  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  effects  of  dress-making,  and  of  knowing  the  whole  system.)  50 


No.  626.  No.  626.— May  3,  1841.  Mr.  Cantis. 

Is  a meffical  practitioner.  During  the  last  6 years  has  seen  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  ill- 
ness  among  dress-makers. 

The  prevailing  complaint  is  what  may  be  called  anaemia,  that  is,  excessive  prostration  of 
strength,  a bloodless  condition  of  body,  conjoined  with  all  the  .symptoms  of  severe  dyspepsia,  55 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  actions,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  There  is  usually  great  ema- 
ciation of  body,  and  frequently  a tendency  to  dropsical  effusion  about  the  legs:  in  short,  all 
those  symptoms  which  threaten  consumption.  As  the  above  have  been  gi-atuittus  out  patients, 
has  had  no  means  of  observing  the  termination  of  the  more  severe  cases,  those  only  attending 
who  were  able  to  walk  out.  6® 

From  Ids  experience,  finds  that  if  the  case,  as  so  commonly  happens,  has  attained  to  a 
serious  extent,  the  health  is  never  recovered.  Has  often  observed  tho  same  parties  applying 
during  2 or  3 years  for  advice.  Has  often  been  told  that  the  principals,  if  at  the  time  thev  are 
busy,  object  to  the  young  women  when  ill  coming  for  advice.  Is  certain  that  many 
been  much  aggravated  by  this  conduct,  and  by  the  young  persons  themselves  refraining  65 
consuUing  a medical  man  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  that  is,  of  losing  their  siti^boi). 
When  tliey  are  ill,  whatever  additions  to  the  ordinary  diet  are  prescribed,  must  be  provided  by 
themselves;  their  employers  will  not  procure  what  is  required.  l 

The  work-rooms,  according  to  the  information  of  tho  young  women,  are  ofteu  very 
crowiled  and  heated,  eapeciafly  at  night,  when  the  gas  is  lighted.  From  this  cause,  join«l  / 
the  exhausting  hours  of  couiinuous  labour,  fainting  fits  are  very  common. 
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^ Prom  wliat  he  has  seen  in  some  houses,  and  heard  of  many  others,  he  has  no  doubt  the  Meuical. 

4 sleeping-rooms  are  often  close  and  crowded.  Dress  Makers 

(Signed)  Henry  Cantis.  and  Miluners. 


Leicester. 


Eridence 
collected  by 
Jf.D.GrMafWjEsq 


5 No.  627.— May  29.  Dr.  Skaw. 

Is  physician  to  the  infirmary.  Was  formerly  in  practice  at  Manchester.  Has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  gratuitous  advice  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  among  others  to 
dress-raakers. 

It  is  a general  practice  for  these  young  pereons  to  work  long  hours,  to  be  subjected  to  close 
10  confinement,  and  to  have  fremiently  poor  diet  In  this  town  there  is  a considerable  number 
of  di'css-makers  employed  by  the  poorer  classes.  This  depends  on  the  tact  of  the  wives  of  the 
mechanics  being  in  general  entirely  ignorant  of  all  domestic  knowledge,  and  who  consequently 
aie  unable  to  make  their  own  dresses,  &c. 

The  young  persons  who  are  employed  by  the  principal  dress-making  establishments,  are 
Ifi  more  subject  to  long  hours  of  work  than  other's.  The  common  results  are  dyspepsia,  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  action,  head-ache,  and  pain  in  the  side : there  are  also  frequently  swelling 
about  the  ankles,  and  general  languor,  accompanied  with  great  pallor.  FVequently  these 
affiKitions  cause  a pennanent  loss  of  health.  In  some  few  cases  where  he  has  liacl  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  these  females  after  marriage,  he  has  observed  that  there  was  great  ddicacy  of  the 
20  general  health,  so  that  they  were  always  ailing. 

Has  generally  some  of  these  young  persons  under  his  care. 

(Signed)  George  Shaw,  M.D. 

No.  628. 

Sir,  Leicester  Infirmary,  June  9tA,l841. 

25  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  condition  of  the  manlua-makers  in  Leicester. 
I beg  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  t^o  have  come  under  my  observation  have  laboured 
under  chlorosis  and  its  accompanying  symptoms,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  &c. ; while  some  few 
have  suffered  fi'om  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  I believe  that  thar  occupation  occasioa- 
ally  entails  upon  them  long  and  late  hours  of  work,  but  this  appears  to  depend  much  upon 
30  circumstances. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  very  obediently, 

W.  Derinoton. 


No.  6 27. 
Leicester. 


TAILORS. 

35  July  25,  1841. — Messrs.  Stultz,  Houseley,  and  Wain,  Clifford 
Street. 

No.  629.— Mr.  Wain. 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  They  employ  a considerable  number  of  journeymen  working  on 
the  premises  ; in  the  busy  season  from  250  to  300  : at  other  times  about  150.  In  this  esta- 
40  blishment  the  hours  are  regular;  the  men  work  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.,  having  an  hour  for 
dinner.  In  some  houses  the  hours  are  not  so  regular;  the  men  sometimes  work  15  or  16 
hours;  and  at  other  limes  they  may  have  nothing  to  do,  or  work  only  a few  hours  in  the  day. 
At  this  end  of  the  town  the  larger  number  of  journeymen  work  at  the  master’s  sho^®.  * 

Woidd  decidedly  say  there  is  nothing  in  this  trade  like  working  16  or  18  hours  a-day  con- 
45  secutively  for  3 or  4 months. 

The  man  principally  come  from  the  country ; thry  take  themselves  no  apprentices,  and  there 
are  comparatively  but  few  of  them  in  London. 

(Signed)  Richard  Wain. 

No.  630.~July  5,  1841.  Mr.  IPayh, 

50  Is  a master  tailor  i-esiding  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  either 
for  the  journeymen  to  work  at  their  own  houses,  or  at  the  shops  of  the  masters  when  they  hare 
accommodation : in  the  former  case  there  are  no  stipulated  hours  of  work;  in  tlie  latter  case, 
the  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p-m.  ; these  hours  being  regulated  by  a society,  are 
not  exceeded.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  When  the  men  are  at  home  in  the  busy 
55  season,  they  may  sometimes  work  very  long  hours  in  order  to  complete  a sudden  order. 
Thinks  that  there  are  few  apprentices  in  London:  moat  of  the  journeymen  come  trom  the 
country.  On  the  whole  the  hours  are  much  shorter  for  the  working  tailors  than  for  milliners 
and  dress-makers. 

No.  631. — May  5,  1841.  Mr.  Janes, 

55  Has  been  a master  tailor  25  years  in  London:  was  pi*eviously  a foreman.  Knows  tho 
method  of  conducting  this  business.  There  are  regulations  in  London  by  which  tlie  hours  of 
work  are  governed.  According  to  these  regulations  the  men  and  boys  work  the  same  hours, 
that  is,  in  the  shops,  13 ; the  men  having  out  of  this  time  2 hours  allowed  for  meals.  If  the 


London. 

Tailors. 


No.  530. 


No.  531. 
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Lokdon.  trade  is  Isrisk,  lliey  may  work  perhaps  2 hours  longer ; but  they  never  work  later  than  10  p.a. 

Tailors.  and  this  very  rarely:  they  never  work  all  night,  nor  on  Sunday;  that  is  against  the  regu- 

~ — lations. 

n*  {"dliv  There  is  no  restriction  for  those  journeymen  who  work  at  home  : thinks  these  have  often 

longer  hours  than  those  who  are  employeil  at  the  shops.  Tiiis  extra  labour  is  entirely  volun*  5 

’ tary.  These  men  who  work  at  lioma  often  have  an  apprentice,  who  are  liable  to  work 

No.  631.  longer  hours  tlian  in  the  shops,  I'roni  6 a.m.  till  10,  11,  or  12  at  night.  It  is  probable  this 

might  happen  during  *2  mouths  in  tho  year. 

(Signed)  J.  Jones. 


PUBLISHERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  STATIONERS.  Iq 

No.  Richard  Marshall.  (This  witness’s  evidence  taken  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.) 

You  are  a partner  of  the  firm  of  Siiapkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.— Yes. 

How  many  cliilcireii  under  13  and  young  persons  from  13  to  18  do  you  employ? — None 
under  13,  and  otily  6 under  18,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  about  16;  wo  biud  our  apprentices  15 
at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  they  will  not  allow  apprentices  under  14. 

Are  your  people  employed  at  night  7 — Only  a few  days  at  the  end  of  the  month,  on  account 
of  the  magazine  trade.  We  receive  our  orders  from  the  country;  we  have  to  make  up  the 
accounts  of  the  country  booksellers,  and  have  all  the  invoices  I'cady  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
pack  up  the  parcels.  Along  with  the  magazines  we  pack  up  and  send  such  books  as  have  20 
been  ordered.  This  will  make  us  very>busy  for  about  a week,  and  our  young  persons  in  our 
country  department  have  to  stop  over-hours,  perhaps  rill  12,  or  later;  but  for  only  2 or  3 
days  each  month.  This  is  the  solo  cause  of  poople  being  employed  in  after-hours,  and  arises 
altogether  from  so  much  of  business  falling  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and  it.  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  booksellers  so  circumstanced  to  keep  so  large  an  establishment  as  to  enable  25 
them  to  dispense  with  this  work  after  the  usual  hours  during  this  part  of  the  month. 

(SigDM)  Richard  Marshall. 


No,  633.  No.  633. — Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Stationer,  Bunhill  Row.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) 

The  boys  were  mustered ; only  3 seemed  under  13,  and  there  were  upwards 
of  12.  Come  at  8 and  leave  off  at  8.  Have  au  hour  to  dinner  and  half  an  liour  30 
to  tea.  Place  sheets  of  card  between  plates  of  copper,  and  other  light  work. 

About  20  girls,  of  whom  only  3 or  4 under  13  were  arranging  letter-covers, 
sitting  all  in  a line  opposite  a table.  Very  light  work.  Rooms  spacious,  lofty 
ceiling,  airy,  well  lighted,  and  clean.  Everything  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the 
most  respectable  manner. 

No.  C34.  No-  634. — William  Crawford.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) 

Is  a bookbinder,  residing  in  Peerless-row,  near  Peerless-pool.  Has  followed  Ihe  trade  now 
for  50  years.  There  arc  exceedingly  few  children  under  13  employed,  as  the  work  retires 
careful  and  trustworthy  persons,  which  children  at  that  age  cannot  he  expected  to  be.  Fold- 
ing the  sheets  of  paper  is  in  general  too  much  for  their  short  amis,  and  sewing  a part  of  the  40 
works  which  requires  to  be  very  particularly  well  done,  or  else  the  book  would  fall  to  pieces. 
The  ti-ade  is  carried  on  now  in  a different  manner  from  what  it  was  many  years  ago.  Formerly 
when  a man  was  bound  to  the  trade  he  was  taught  the  whole  of  the  business ; but  now  the 
binding  of  a book  is  subdivided  into  many  branches,  and  each  man  does  only  one  of  them. 
For  instance,  one  man  puts  on  the  boards,  another  man  does  the  back,  a third  puts  on  the  45 
leather,  another  does  the  lettering,  another  the  general  finishing.  Thus  an  apprentice  now 
learns  only  exceeding  bttle,  and  is  unfit  to  got  his  living  setting  up  for  himself;  or  to  work 
anywhere,  except  in  the  large  shops,  where  the  work  is  done  on  a large  scale,  and  can  be  so 
subdivided. 

(Signed)  William  Crawford.  50 


January  30,  1841.  Mr.  Smith,  Stationer,  Long  Acre. 

The  principal  work-room  is  very  large,  spacious,  and  well  lighted;  it  is  com- 
fortably warmed.  There  is  no  special  apparatus  for  ventilation,  but  as  the  room  is 
to  large  and  the  workpeople  not  very  numerous,  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  agree- 
able.  Mr.  Smith  is  very  anxious  to  promote  education  among  those  he  employs;  ^ 
the  boys  can  often  sitdown  for  half  an  horn-  or  more,  at  which  times  they  frequently 
read.  It  is  a very  respectably  conducted  estivblishment. 

No,  635.  No.  635. — Mr.  Charles  Smith. 

Is  no  relation  of  the  proprietor ; is  foreman  in  the  ruling  department,  where  from  14  ^ ^ 
boys  are  employed.  Mr.  Smith  is  anxious  for  the  boys  to  learn  reading  and  writing,  an 
appointed  a young  man,  who  is  a very  good  penman,  to  instruct  them.  The  iuatruc  lon 


PuBLISKBns, 
Bookbinders,  and 
Stationers. 

No.  632. 
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principally  given  in  the  summer;  from  5,  6,  or  7 o’clock  p.m.,  according  to  the  business. 
The  boys  oLten  have  intervals  of  rest,  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  they  may  read;  they  of^n 
teach  each  other.  They  have  their  l^oks  with  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  wishes  them  to  read  and 
improve  themselves.  If  the  boys  conduct  themselves  well  they  are  promoted  according  to 
5 their  wages  ; and  Mr.  Smith,  when  they  grow  up,  provides  a place  for  them  in  the  estab^h* 
ment.  All  the  men,  with  two  exceptions,  were  brought  up  here.  Parents  are  anxious  to 
send  their  children,  because  of  the  treatment  and  advantages.  The  journeymen  at  standing 
wages  can  earn  30j.  or  more.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  the  boys. 

(Signed)  Chaeles  Smith. 


Lohoov. 

PoCLtSaBRS, 

B nOKBIN  DERS,AND 
Statiomebs. 

Evidence 
collected  try 
HJ).Graingtr,  Esq. 

No.  S35. 


10  No.  636. — January  30,  1841.  TVillxam,  Dow«on,  12  years  old.  No.  636. 

Reads  a little  and  is  learning  to  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school  occasionally;  has  done 
so  for  4 years.  Witness  is  employed  “to  put  in”  sheets  of  paper  under  the  machine 
in  order  to  be  ruled  for  account-books  and  bills;  is  called  therefore  a putter-in.” 

Has  been  in  the  tmde  1 year  and  a half;  did  not  work  before  that  petiod.  Comes  to  work 
15  at  6 A.  M.  nearly  all  the  year  round ; if  the  trade  is  slack  comes  at  7 A.  M. ; alwaj^  comes 
in  the  winter  at  6,  never  earlier;  leaves  oft’  at  8 P.M.  Often  stays  till  9 and  10  at 
night  “ in  the  winter,  when  they  are  very  busy.”  Last  winter  for  two  months  stopped  twice 
and  till  12  at  night ; has  not  stopped  this  winter  later  than  9 p.  M.  Has  half  hour  lor  break- 
fast, 1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  hour  for  tea;  takes  his  meals  at  home.  Never  has  any  holi- 
20  days,  except  he  is  not  wanted.  Does  not  work  on  Christmas-day,  or  Good-Friday. 

Is  engaged  and  paid  by  Mr.  Smith.  Earns  weekly  wages.  Is  paid  Id.  an  hour  for 
overwork.  Takes  nia  wages  to  his  father,  who  sometimes  gives  him  a few  halfpence. 

Stands  at  his  work,  cannot  sit  down^  except  in  the  intervals  between  the  jobs.  To-day  he 
could  hare  sit  down  2 or  3 times  for  10  minutes.  Is  often  tired,  especially  when  he  works 
25  l&te ; gets  sleepy  at  night,  if  it  is  late.  If  witness  neglects  his  work  he  gets  a box  on  the  ear ; 
has  been  strapped,  but  not  often.  Has  never  been  seriously  beaten,  nor  has  he  known  other 
boys  ill-treated.  Has  sometimes  a headache;  has  on  the  whole  good  health. 

(Signed)  William  D.awson. 

No.  637. — Henry  Stanton,  14  years  old.  No.  637, 

30  Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  in  the  trade  4 years  as  "a  putter-in.”  Has  never  worked 
anywhere  else  than  at  Mr.  Smith’s.  Came  to  work  at  6 a.  m.  all  the  year  round,  except 
when  they  are  slack,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  then  he  conics  at  7 a.  m.  Leaves  ofif  at 
8 p.  M. ; sometimes  9 and  10 ; has  occasionally  worked  till  12  at  night.  Has  even  worked 
all  night.  Has  haK  hour  for  breakfast;  1 hour  for  dinner;  half  hour  for  tea.  Takeshis 
35  meals  at  home. 

Is  engaged  by  Mr.  Smith  and  paid  by  the  foreman ; earns  4j.  weekly  wages.  Receives  Itf. 
an  hour  for  overwork.  His  father  and  mother  are  now  in  the  workhouse;  lodges  at  a house 
in  Clerkenwell  and  pays  If.  a-wcek.  Has  relations,  but  they  do  not  attend  to  him. 

Is  obliged  lo  stand  to  his  w’ork;  can  sit  down  when  the  job  is  done;  the  time  occupied  by 
40  each  job  varies  from  1 hour  to  3.  Can  sit  down  for  a few  minutes  while  the  paper  is  being 
knocked  out.  It  often  happens  that  he  has  half  an  hour  or  three'quai*ters  when  the  patterns 
are  being  set  ofi';  very  often  reads,  and  has  his  books  with  biro.  Is  sometimes,  not  often,  tired 
standing ; is  fatigued  if  he  stays  late  at  night.-  Has  good  health.  The  work  is  very  easy.  If 
they  neglect  their  work,  they  get  a box  on  the  ear  or  the  stick.  Do  not  often  neglect  their 
45  work.  Has  never  known  any  boy  seriously  beaten. 

(Signed)  Hbnrt  Stakton. 


No.  638. — Mary  Spealt,  48  yew’s  old. 

Has  been  a bookfolder  and  sewer  since  the  age  of  10.  Served  an  apprenticeship  of 
2 years,  during  which  she  learnt  the  business,  but  had  no  wages.  It  is  a custom  with  a 
50  great  number  of  masters  to  take  apprentices,  who  are  usually  girls  of  the  age  of  14.  The 
more  respectable  masters  have  a premium  and  pay  no  wages;  they  keep  the  apprentices  a 
sufficient  time  thoroughly  to  learn  the  business,  so  that  at  fhe  end  of  the  term  the  girls  can 
earn  a good  livelihood.  Consider  that  the  whole  branch  of  the  business  cannot  be  learnt 
thoroughly  in  less  than  2 years.  Other  masters  take  a good  many  apprentices  without  a pre- 
55  mium  and  pay  a small  saiaiy  of  If.  6d.  or  2f.  a-week ; has  never  known  in  the  first  year  an 
apprentice  receive  more  than  2i.  a-week;  but  in  tile  second  year  some  masters  advance  the 
wages.  Thinks  that  many  of  these  masters  do  not  teach  the  girls  properly,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  term  the  latter  have  a great  difficulty  in  obtaining  profitable  work.  As  those  girls  who 
are  thoroughly  taught  can  always  get  a good  living,  peraons  are  very  desirous  of  placing  them 
60  out;  and  some  masters  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  take  children,  but  without 
properly  teaching  them.  There  are  masters  who  carry  on  their  business  in  this  manner,  dischaig- 
ing  the  apprentices  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound  and  taking  on  new  han(^ 
Has  frequently  seen  girls  who  have  been  thus  treated,  obliged  to  go  to  more  respectable  mas- 
ters to  learn  their  business,  if  their  friends  could  afford  to  keep  them.  'Tliis  treatment  is  a 
65  common  subject  of  compl^it,  and  has  often  led  to  great  distress. 

Considers  the  business  a healthy  employment ; it  is  sedentary,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of 
exercise  in  the  folding.  Does  not  think  it  affects  the  eyesight.  Has  worked  38  years  in  the 
trade,  and  her  sight  is  as  good  as  ever. 

(Signed)  Mary  Speak. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  THE 


London.  February  .4,  1841 Mr.  Cope,  Bookbinder,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 

POBLISHBRS, 

Bookbindbhs,and  At  this  shop  a large  number  of  a])prentices  are  received  who  pay  uo  premiums 
Stationers.  are  paid  small  wages  for  2 years.  At  tliis  time  there  are  6 giils  under  18  as 

Evidence  journeywomen  and  8 apprentices.  It  was  a general  complaint  among  these 
collected  by  apprentices  and  other  young  women  that  they  bad  not  been  projjerly  taught,  as  5 
i?.l).Qrfltwgflr. Esq.  expected  to  have  been,  the  bookbinding  business.  The  premises' are 

confined,  and  the  room  where  the  apprentices  work  is  too  small  for  the  number 
engaged. 

No.  639.  No.  639. — Februai’y  4,  1841.  Mv.  William  C(/pe. 

Is  a bookbinder,  and  employs  a considerable  number  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  and  10 
women.  It  is  a common  custom  to  employ  apprentices  who  come  as  leaniers.  Witness  takes 
no  pi'cmium,  and  pays  a small  weekly  sum  “ merely  as  pocket-money,  not  as  wages.”  Thinks 
that  no  girl  can  learn  the  business  properly  in  less  than  18  months.  The  terra  of  apprentice- 
ship is  here  2 years.  Witness’s  appreutice.'t  are  taught  by  Mrs.  Green,  the  forewoman, 
who  has  the  whole  management  of  that  department.  She  teaches  the  girls  all  the  15 
brunclics  of  the  business  so  well,  that  they  are  afterwards  cmjiloyed  hero  as  JourneywomeD. 

The  latter  can  earn  from  IOj.  to  20j.  a-vveck.  Witness  always  gives  tliose  who  have  been 
apprentices  employment  as  journeywomen.  Tliinks  it  does  not  always  happen  in  the  trade 
that  those  who  have  been  apprentices  ai-e  subsequently  employed  in  the  same  establishment  as 
journeywomen.  It  frequently  happens  that  apprentices  are  only  bound  for  6 months,  9 months,  20 
and  a year.  In  these  cases  a premium  is  paid,  sometimes  61.  or  6^.,  and  no  wages  are  allowed. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  they  have  to  seek  employment';  believes  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
girls  have  a difficulty  in  obtaining  profitable  employment,  because  they  have  not  been  tho- 
rougbly  taught.  There  are  many  women  who  do  sewing  and  folding  at  home,  for  binders  who 
take  a])prentices  with  a premium  for  6 or  8 months  and  giving  no  wages.  These  women  at  25 
the  end  of  this  term  cannot  afford  to  give  the  girls  profitable  employment,  and  these  being  in- 
sufficiently taught,  can  very  seldom  find  it  elsewhere.  Believes  that  these  girls  have  to  go  at 
very  trifling  wages,  if  any.  to  learn  the  business ; “ in  fact,  their  money  and  time  are  flung 
away.”  There  are  a great  many  of  these  small  mistresses  in  the  trade.  Cannot  say  how  the 
small  masters,  who  are  also  numerous,  manage.  Has  never  had  an  instance  himself  in  which  30 
an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  the  term  did  not  receive  profitable  employment.  All  of  these  girls 
remain  here  a long  time,  for  5,  6,  or  7 years.  When  out  of  their  apprenticeship  they  gene- 
rally earn  about  8s.  a-week,  and  afterwards  10s.,  12s.,  &c. 

(Signed)  William  Copb. 

No.  040.  No.  640 February  4,  1841.  Charlotte  Limhird,  \6  o\i..  35 

Can  read  and  is  now  loarning  to  write.  Has  been  an  apprentice  1 year  and  a half 
as  a folder  and  sewer  of  books.  Has  no  father.  Paid  no  premium;  receives  Is.  fid.  a- 
week.  Her  object  in  coming  here  was  to  loam  the  business;  expects,  when  her  apprentice- 
ship is  expired,  next  July,  to  go  up  stairs  to  another  shop  and  get  what  she  earns. 
When  she  came  here  was  told  by  I or  2 of  the  girls  who  bad  been  apprentices,  and  were  then  40 
employed  at  weekly  wages,  that  she  would  also  at  the  end  of  the  term  be  employed.  Did 
not  receive  this  information  from  Mr.  Cope,  or  from  the  forewoman  : did  not  ask  the  question. 
One  principal  reason  for  becoming  an  apprentice,  next  to  learning  the  trade,  was  the  e^ecta- 
tiou  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  ^le  sliould  be  employed  by  Mr.  Cope.  Does  not  think  her 
mother  would  have  allowed  her  to  come  for  2 years  at  Is.  fid.  a-week,  if  she  thought  at  the  45 
end  of  them  she  was  not  to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Cope.  A good  many  girls  come  as  appren- 
tices to  Mr.  Cope  on  the  same  terms  and  expectations  as  witness.  Has  not  known  any  girl, 
since  she  has  been  here,  who  have  not  been  employed  by  Mr.  Cope  at  the  end  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship. Only  2 or  3 have  gone  out  of  their  apprenticeship  since  witness  has  been  here. 

Comes  to  work  at  9 A.  M.  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.  M.  Has  breakfast  before  she  comes ; has  1 50 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  hour  for  tea.  Has  her  meals  at  home.  Sometimes  comes  at  balf- 
paslSa.M.;  does  so  now,  because  3 times  a-week  she  is  allowed  to  leave  at  half-past  5 p.m. 

10  go  to  the  writing  school.  If  they  are  veiy  busy,  stops  till  half-past  8 p.  m.  Has  never 
.stopiJed  later. 

'ine  work  agrees  with  her  health.  55 

(Signed)  Charlotte  Limbibd. 

No.  641.  No.  641.— February  12,  1841.  Sarah  Sweetman,  18  yeitrs  old. 

Can  road  and  write.  Was  formerly  an  apprentice  for  2 vears  to  learn  the  business; 
paid  no  preniium ; received  If,  fid.  a-week ; for  the  last  3 years  has  worked  as  a journey- 
woman.  Mr.  Cope  only  executes  a part  of  the  business  which  belongs  to  the  trade.  ^ 

are  some  branches  which  he  does  not  carry  on.  Apprentices  here  cannot  learn  all 
the  brandies;  so  tliat  if  they  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term,  they  must  go  to  some  other 
house  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly.  In  those  houses  where  they  teacli  all  the  biwi- 
ness  a premium  is  generally  paid  of  il.  or  Zl.  3f and  sometimes  61.  5i'.  for  6 months ; during 
which  time  they  receive  uo  wages.  Generally  those  who  have  been  apprentices  are  emplo^^  03 
by  Mr.  Cope  aftenvards  as  journoywoinen,  and  receives  w’ages  according  to  tlieir  skill. 
regular  work  from  9 a.  m.  till  8 p.  m.  they  can  generally  earn  12.v.  a-week.  Witness 
learnt  all  tlie  business,  and  would  find  a difficulty  in  obtaining  any  other  situation.  ^ 

that  a girl  who  pays  a premium  for  6 months  and  has  no  ivages,  and  who  is  thoroughly  taug 
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the  business,  ia  better  off  than  one  who  goes  to  an  establishment  and  receives  small  wages  for  JjOndon. 

2 yearn,  but  who  is  not  taught  the  whole  of  the  brandies.  Those  who  have  been  tlioroughly  Publishers, 

instructed,  can  generally  command  profitable  employment,  which  the  latter  cannot.  If  wit-  Bookbindbrb.ahd 
ness  had  known  when  she  was  bound  that  she  should  not  have  learnt  all  the  business,  she  Stationers. 

5 would  not  have  come  here.  A considei'able  part  of  Mr.  Cope’s  bvisiness,  as  far  as  the  females  - -p  — 

are  concerned,  is  earned  on  by  apprentices ; several  of  these  have  left  after  they  have  been  eoluJedbv 
here  a short  time,  some  of  the  parents  thinking  the  work  too  hard.  R.D.Grainger,'Zta. 

It  often  happens  in  tlie  busy  time  that  the  work  is  carried  on  till  10  p.  M. ; 12,  2,  3,  and  4,  

in  the  morning.  Has  often  worked  all  night;  has  done  this  twice  in  one  week,  but  only  on 
10  one  occasion.  Tlie  apprentices  generally  go  borne  at  8 p.  m.,  and  sometimes  they  stay  till 
9, 10,  and  11 ; on  wliicn  occasions  they  receive  extra  pay. 

(Signed)  Sarah  SwEETMA^•. 

Xo.  642 — Margaret  Leary,  19  years  old.  No.  642. 

Has  no  father  .and  helps  to  support  her  mother.  Was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Cope 
for  2 years  and  received  1 j.  6d.  a-week.  Has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Cope  for  3 vears 
as  a iourneywoman,  and  earns  in  full  work  from  12j.  to  15j.  a-week.  Does  not  know 
the  whole  of  the  business ; does  not  know  so  much  as  girls  who  have  paid  a premium  for  6 
months ; would  uot  have  come  as  an  apprentice  for  2 years  at  L.  &d.  a-week,  if  she  had 
known  she  would  not  have  been  instructed  in  the  whole  of  the  buwness.  Thinks  that  none  of 
20  the  young  persons  would  have  come  on  such  terras,  if  they  had  known  that  the  business  was 
not  thoroughly  taught.  If  witness  wished  now  to  perfect  herself,  would  have  to  pay  a pre- 
mium and  remain  without  wages  for  6 months,  just  the  same  as  if  she  had  not  been  already  in 
the  trade  5 years. 

(Signed)  Maboaret  Leary. 

25  No.  643. — TAomjwoM,  16  years  old.  No.  643. 

Can  read,  and  write  a little.  Was  apprenticed  between  12  and  13  to  Mr.  Cope  for  2 
years.  Witness  has  no  father.  Came  in  consequence  of  seeing  a bill  in  the  window.  Had 
been  told  previously  by  friends  that  the  bookbinding  business  was  a very  good  employ- 
ment for  young  women.  Was  told  by  those  friends  who  worked  at  other  houses  that  she 
30  would  be  taught  all  the  business;  she  was  told  by  Mr.  Cope  that  she  would  be  taught  all 
that  was  done  at  his  shop,  which  intimation  has  been  realized.  When  her  apprenticeship 
expired  earned  from  6i.  to  12j.  a-wcek,  according  as  trade  wa.s  good  or  bad.  Would  not  have 
come  for  2 years  at  If.  6d.  a-week,  if  she  had  known  that  she  should  not  have  learnt  all  the 
business.  If  witness  wished  to  be  entirely  instructed,  she  would  have  to  pay  a premium  and 
35  work  6 months  without  wages.  If  she  were  to  leave  Mr.  Cope’s  she  would  find  a difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  elsewhere.  Is  very  much  tired  if  she  stays  till  1 1 or  later ; would  not 
stop  so  late  if  she  could  avoid  it.  Wlien  she  stays  so  late,  goes  Rome  with  2 or  3 other  young 
girls,  who  live  near  witness.  Has  about  10  minutes*  walk  home. 

(Signed)  A^^-s  Thompson. 


40  No.  644. — Ellen  Crews,  17  years  old.  No.  «44. 

Came  io  be  an  apprentice  in  consequence  of  seeing  a bill  in  the  window ; those  who  come  in 
this  way  know  nothing  of  the  business,  and  suppose  that  one  master  will  teach  it  as  well  as 
another.  Would  not  have  come  if  she  had  known  she  would  not  have  learnt  the  whole  of 
the  trade.  It  is  a common  complaint  among  the  parents  that  they  do  not  leani  the  whole 
45  of  the  business.  A considerable  part  of  Mr.  Cope's  trade  is  carried  on  by  such  appren- 
tices. Has  known  2 or  3 go  to  other  shops  to  be  properly  instructed  after  being  here 
1 year. 

(Signed)  Ellen  Crews. 

(Note. — There  are  6 girls  under  18  asjoumeywomen,  and  8 apprentices.) 

50  Mr.  Cope 

Wishes  to  state  that  the  number  of  apprentices,  which  may,  for  the  establishment,  appear 
large,  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  them  being  withdrawn  during  the  ap- 
prenticeship by  the  friends  from  various  causes.  Does  not  thiuk  that  more  than  2 out  of  6 
who  begin  finish  their  apprenticeship.  Thinks  he  has  had  on  the  whole  200  apprentices, 

55  not  more  than  40  of  whom  have  remained  asjoumeywomen. 

(Signed)  William  Cope. 


March  30, 1841.  Messrs.  Collier  and  Son,  Bookbinders,  Hatton  Garden. 

This  is  a respectably  conducted  establishment;  those  who  are  taken  as  appren- 
tices and  learners  are  properly  instructed.  The  work-room  is  large,  light,  and 
60  lofty.  The  people  seem  satisfied  and  contented. 

No.  645— Mr.  Collier. 

Is  a bookbinder,  and  carries  on  all  the  branches  of  the  business.  Employs  out-door  appren- 
tices and  learners ; the  former  are  boys  the  latter  girls.  At  this  time  there  are  3 apprentices 
and  3 learners  under  18.  Witness’s  mode  of  receiving  apprentices  is  this  a premium  of 
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I/OMDOW.  atout  25/.  is  paid  for  7 yearfs.  In  the  first  year  no  wages  are  paid ; in  the  second,  third,  and 

Fcjblishers,  fonrtb  years  the  boy  remves  one-half  of  what  he  earns  at  the  regular  prices.  In  the  last 

Book.bindsus,akd  three  yeare  he  receives  Iwo-lhirds  of  what  he  earns.  With  respect  to  the  learners  they  come 
STATioyERB.  for  about  9 months,  ]>aying  a small  premium  of  2 guineas  to  remunerate  the  forewoman,  who 
Evidence  ^ ° them.  No  wages  are  paid,  but  every  brauch  of  the  5 

collected  by  business  is  taught  thoroughly.  Only  receives  as  many  leaniers  as  he  can,  after  the  axpii-ation 
i?.D.(?r«n^er,Esq.  of  the  time,  employ  as  joumeywomen  ; it  is  a part  of  the  agreement  that  witness  shall  find  the 

learners,  if  they  ore  well  conducted,  employment.  Would  think  it  very  little  better  than  a 

No.  G4fl.  robbery  to  take  more  apprentices  than  he  could  afterwards  employ,  more  particularly  if  the 

learners  were  not  thoroughly  taught  the  business.  ^ jq 

Knows  that  there  are  parties  in  the  trade  who  principally  or  entirely  carry  on  their 
business  by  apprentices  and  learner^ ; in  some  cases  the  former  are  boarded  and  lodged, 
and  they  receive,  very  small  wages  during  the  apprenticeship,  and  in  many  cases  are  imper- 
fectly taught  the  business ; the  leainers,  also,  are  only  instructed  in  the  more  common  part  of 
the  work.  At  the  end  of  the  term  it  often  happens  that  the  boys  and  young  women  are  dis-  15 
missed,  because  the  master,  doing  the  work  at  a low  price,  camtot  afford  to  pay  journeymen’s 
wages.  As  witness  has  advantages  in  going  to  market,  &c.  is  convinced  that  the  small  masters 
who  still  undersell  bim,  can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those  they  employ.  Has  very  fre- 
quenily  had  occasion  to  dismiss  women,  who  have  been  in  such  places  of  business,  on  account 
of  inconapetcnce.  Has  in  some  cases  received  a premium  from  parties  who  have  bean  widi  20 
small  masters,  and  who  have  had  again  to  work  for  some  months  without  pay.  Has  had  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  cruel  way  in  which,  in  this  respect,  young  women  have  been  treated. 

George  Collier,  Senior. 


No.  640.  No.  646.  Mrs.  il/or^  Jbin  Golding. 

Is  forevvoman,  and  has  the  charge  oF  all  the  leaniers.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  busi-  25 
ness,  such  as  stitching  tracts  and  cheap  books,  a knowledge  of  which  would  not  qualify  learners 
for  profitable  employment  in  the  trade  generally.  It  often  has  happened  that  young  women 
have  applied  for  work  who  have  been  at  masters  who  had  kept  them  at  such  bnminies,  and 
whom  she  has  had  to  discharge.  Several  youug  women  have  complainetl  to  witness  of 
having  been  defrauded  of  their  time  and  money  by  such  practices.  30 

Mr,  Collier  always  employs  those  who  have  been  apprentices  or  learners,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly.  Was  herself  formerly  an  apprentice  to  Mi'.  Collier.  There  are  many 
of  the  journewomen  now  here,  as  many  as  20,  who  were  learners  in  the  establishment. 

The  regular  hours  for  the  learners  are  from  9 a.M.  till  8 p.m.  ; they  never  slay  later;  one 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  For  tea  are  allowed.  Considors  the  trade  as  liealtliy  as  35 


any  sedentary  employment.  The  sewing  does  pot  try  the  sight. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Mart  Aw  Gouloen. 


No.  647.  No.  647. — il/ory  SUinley,  13  yeni's  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Was  fonncrly  at  Mr.  Riley’s,  GreonhiHVrents,  Cow-cross.  Went  as 
a learner;  paid  no  premium;  was  to  work  3 months  without  wages,  and  then  was  to  40 
have  half  of  what  she  eanuKl.  StopixKl  4 moiillis,  but  received  no  wages;  had  not  a 
farthing ; liad  no  overtime.  Mr.  Riley  wished  her  to  stay  another  month  without  wages, 
but  her  father  objected  to  it.  Was  not  taught  the  business.  There  were  about  6 learners 
besides  herself,  who  went  on  tile  same  lorais;  some  of  these  complained  that  they  were  not 
taught  properly.  There  wore  about  T2  or  14  jounieywomen  in  addition.  She  has  been  45 
here  18  roontlis ; paid  a premium  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Collier,  and  worked  9 months 
without  wages  to  loam  tlie  trade,  which  she  now  knows.  Earns  now  5#.  or  6s.  a-week. 

Has  goocl  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  her. 

(Signed)  Mart  StaKlet. 


April  1,  1841.  Mb.  Hoeatio  Riley,  Bookbinder,  Greenhill’s  Rents,  50 
St.  John’s  Street. 

The  pi*euni8es  are  rather  confined.  The  sho])s  for  the  boys  and  girls  adjoin  each 
other.  There  is  only  one  water-closet  for  the  whole  establishment 
No.  643.  No.  649. — Mr.  Horatio  Rile^. 

Is  u bookbinder.  Employs  a considerable  number  of  young  persons.  The  great  majority  55 
are  females  under  the  age  of  18.  At  this  time  there  are  7 females  above  18,  18  girls 
18,  and  3 men,  3 errand  boys,  and  3 apprentices  under  1 8.  Of  the  young  women  under  18 
there  are  7 who  are  jonmeywomen.  Carries  on  all  branches  of  binding,  but  more  particularly 
in  boards,  doing  little  in  the  leather  binding. 

Is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  young  females  of  the  age  of  15  or  18  as  learners ; many  ghh  60 
commence  the  business  at  a much  younger  age,  at  8,  10,  and  12.  They  come  for  9 months, 
which  time  he  considers  is  sufficient  to  learn  ^ branches  of  the  business.  The  terms  ^ 
follows  : — no  premium  is  paid ; for  the  first  3 montlis  no  wages  are  paid  ; at  the  end 
time  the  learners  receive  Italf  what  they  cam  at  journeywomen's  wages  ; at  the  end  of  the  9 
months  it  is  his  custom  to  give  employment  to  those  who  choose  to  remain  as  joumeywomen.  63 
At  the  end  of  the  3 montlis  the  learners  can  earn  on  an  average  from  5j.  to  7s.  a-week,  o 
which  they  receive  the  half.  At  tlie  end  of  the  9 months,  if  they  are  good  hands,  they  can 
.earn  I2j.  or  upwards  a-week. 
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The  hoys,  who  are  apprentices,  are  bound  for  7 years;  has  no  premium.  The  out-door  Loxdom. 

apprentices  earn  on  an  average  after  the  first  year  6j.  or  7s.  a-week,  which  they  receive  for  Pubushsrs, 

themselves.  In  the  third  year  they  can  earn  from  9j.  to  12s.  Bookbinders,  and 

The  regular  hours  for  the  young  women  are  from  9 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  One  hour  is  allowed  Stationers. 

5 for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  these  hours  are  never  exceeded.  The  boys  begin  at  Evidwce 

6 A.M.  and  leave  off  at  8 p.m.  ; two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  collected  by 

The  females  work  in  a separate  apartment.  Has  given  orders  that  the  boys  shall  not  go  R.D.Orainger,E%(\. 

into  this  room.  There  is  a discreet  person  as  forewoman  in  the  shop.  There  is  only  one  privy  

for  the  whole  establishment.  Is  convinced  of  the  importance  of  having  separate  privies,  and 
10  intends  to  make  an  alteration  to  effect  that  oljject.  Has  b^en  informed  that  in  some  sho]» 
great  immorality  prevails,  no  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  young  pei-sona  of  the  two  sexes 
separate.  Considers  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  take  care  of  the  morals  of  the  young  women  employed 
by  him. 

The  girls  are  so  taught  that  if  they  leave  at  the  end  of  the  9 months  they  can  obtain  pro- 
15  Stable  employment  elsewhere.  Finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  learners.  Does  not  put  up 
bills  or  advertise ; they  come  by  recommendation,  wliich  he  regards  as  a proof  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  they  receive.  No  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  learnei-s  not  being 
properly  taught,  or  of  not  being  paid  what  was  agreed  upon.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they 
are  absent  a part  of  the  3 mon^s,  which  they  must  make  up  before  being  paid  wages. 

20  It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  business  if  children  under  13  were  not  allowed  to  work 
more  than  8 hours,  and  those  under  18,  12  hour's  a-day,  between  half-past  5 a.m.  and  half- 
]:ast  8 ?.u.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  trade  does  not  think  that  such  restrictions,  if  applied 
TO  all,  would  interfere  with  the  business.  Those  who  bind  periodicals  are  more  subject  to 
irregularity  and  late  hours  than  any  others;  but  in  these  houses  the  M’ork  is  principally  done 
25  by  men. 

(Signed)  Horatio'  Riley. 

No.  649. — Mary  Ann-  Reeks,  19  years  old.  No.  649. 

Has  been  forewoman  about  4 years.  Came  here  first  as  a learner ; and  then  for  a short 
lima  was  a journeyworoan.  Th<»e.  who  have  been  learners,  if  they  can  work  properly,  are 
30  kept  on  as  journeywomen.  Some  slop  only  a short  lime,  and  some  leave  during  the  9 months. 

Has  heard  no  complaints  from  the  learners  or  their  friends;  hut  they  might  have  left  witliout 
complaining,  although  dissatisfied.  Thinks  they  are  properly  taught  the  business.  Is  careful 
to  prevent  improper  language  and  conduct ; it  stich  occurred,  she  would  either  reprimand  or 
dismiss  them.  The  boys  are  not  permitted  to  stay  or  loiter  in  the  workroom.  Considers  the 
35  business  as  healthy  as  any  other  sedentary  employment;  indeed  more  so,  because  there  is  a 
continual  movement  of  the  amis.  Has  herself  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  Mary  Ann  Reeks. 

No.  650.— Clarke,  16  yeai’S  old.  N®-  •ho- 

llas been  a journeywoman  3 years.  Was  formerly  a leai'ner  here.  Received  half  what  she 
40  earned  at  the  end  of  the  8 months.  The  learners  usually  stop  afterwards  as  journeywomen. 

They  are  not  taught  all  branches,  such  as  “head  banding,”  because  Mr-  Riley  does  not  take  it 
in.  Could  get  profitable  emplOTment  elsewhere. 

The  hours  are  from  9 till  8;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  comes  earlier,  at  3 a.m.;  some- 
times they  stop  as  late  as  10  or  11  p.m.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

45  Earns  6j.,  la.,  8j.,  or9j.  a-week,  according  to  the  work. 

The  holidays  are  Christmas-day,  boxing-day,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whitmonday. 

The  work  agrees  tolerably  with  her  ; has  sometimes  a backache  from  stooping. 

(Signed)  M.  Clark. 

No.  651. — Sarah  Betts,  16  years  old.  No.  65 

50  Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  a learner  5 months.  Has  received  pretty  nearly  two 
months  half  what  she  earns,  which  varies  from  44*.  to  7s.  a-week.  Has  sometimes  the  head- 
ache. 

(Signed)  S.  Betts. 


No.  652. — April  2, 1841.  Messrs.  Westlby,  Bookbikders,  Blackfriaes. 
55  This  is  a vei^  large  and  admirably  conducted  establishment;  the  people  are  well 
treated  and  well  conducted.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  the  mecha- 
nics. The  workrooms  are  large  and  spacious. 

No.  653. — Mr.  Frederick  Westley. 

Is  conuected  with  the  firm.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  establishment  in  the  king- 
60  dom.  A considerable  number  of  periodicals  are  bound,  and  all  other  branches  of  the  trade  are 
carried  on.  The  circumstance  of  binding  periodicals  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  work  all 
night  at  any  time  ; it  only  requires  that  the  people  should  come  an  hour  earlier  and  stay  an 
hour  later,  at  the  time  when  the  periodicals  are  published. 

The  regular  hours  for  the  females  are  from  8 a.m.  till  half-past  8 or  9 P-M.  ; one  hour  for 
65  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed.  'Ihey  neverwork  later  than  10,  and  this  only  on 
the  three  last  days  of  the  month.  For  the  males  the  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  9 p.m.  ; two 
hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  A small  number  of  girls  are  received  as  learners ; the  custom  is 
that  they  should  resign  wages  the  first  year ; no  premium  is  paid.  The  avemge  wages  of 
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Londow.  journeywomea  is  about  12j.  a-week.  A.U  those  who  come  as  learners,  if  they  conduct  them- 
PoBLisHEKs,  selves  pioperly,  are  kept  as  journeywomen.  The  girls  usually  come  at  the  age  of  I4-  thev 
Bookbinders,and  have  not  generally  been  employed  at  any  other  business.  ’ ^ 

Statiokbrs.  Boys  are  bound  apprentices  at  14  for  7 years ; no  premium  is  paid.  The  first  year  no 
wages  are  paid;  the  second  year  5r. ; the  third  7s.-,  and  each  succeeding  year  the^  weekly 
collMUd^by  wages  are  increased  2j.  They  also  are  paid  extra  for  overtime  and  superior  ability.  ^ ^ 

R.D.Grainger.'E.tti.  No  corporal  punishments  are  allowed  under  an^  pretence. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  establishment  great  care  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  youog  persons 

No.  653.  The  strictest  discipUne  is  kept  up,  and  not  the  slightest  levity  is  permitted,  Mr"\\^sdey 

senior,  has  for  40  years  devoted  great  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  behaviour  of  those  m 
employed,  and  the  happiest  effects  have  resulted.  1 3 convinced  that  by  conscientious  and  vigi-  ^ 


lant  superinieiidance  on  the  part  of  the  principals  of  large  establishments,  the  morals  and  good 
conduct  of  the  work  persons  can  be  secured.  In  this  house,  where  such  scrupulous  attention  is 


paid,  the  mechanics  do  not  object  to  the  reflations ; on  the  contrary,  whenever  a vacancy 
occurs,  it  is  sought  after  eaf  riy.  An  establishment  well  conducted,  although  ofthe  magnitude  25 
of  this  where  there  are  on  me  whole  from  250  to  300  hands,  ought  to  resemble  a well-ordered 
family.  Considere  that  where  so  many  persons  are  placed  under  the  personal  control  of  the 
principals,  that  it  is  an  inoperative  duty  on  their  part  scrupulously  to  promote  the  moral  con- 
duct of  tlieir  dependents.  Such  consideration  is  amply  repaid  to  the  principal  by  the  zeal  and 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  workpeople  discharge  their  duties.  As  an  instance  might  state  20 
that  lately  when  from  particular  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  one 
part  ofthe  establishraeut,  the  reduction  was  acceded  to  without  hesitation,  the  parties  interested 
feeling  perfect  confidence  in  the  justice  ofthe  principal. 

Considers  education  of  immense  importance  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  Attributes  in 
part  the  good  conduct  of  their  workpeople  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  instructed.  The  25 
provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  their  busi- 
ness. Thinks  in  a moral  point  of  view  that  it  is  most  important  to  prevent  late  hours  at  night, 
for  the  young  of  both  sexes.  Is  anxious  to  introduce  an  alteration  by  which  the  work  may  be 
commenced  earlier  in  the  morning  and  terminated  earlier  at  night  than  at  present. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Westlet.  30 

No.  654.— Mr.  John  King. 

Has  been  foreman  4 years.  Finds  that  the  workpeople  readily  confonn  to  the  regulations 


established,  as  to  language  and  behaviour.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to 
infiict  punishments.  The  system  adopted  here  renders  it  easy  to  carry  on  the  business,  the 


mechanics  being  generally  anxious  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  if  any  interference  is  necessary,  35 
a slight  reproof  produces  the  required  effect.  Many  of  the  hands  have  been  here  fora  numbw 
of  years } it  often  happens  that  the  children  of  those  employed  are  introduced  into  the  esta- 
blishment. Has  observed  that  the  workpeople  here  are  more  attentive  to  their  dress  and 
appearance,  than  those  at  other  establishments  where  good  conduct  and  behaviour  are  not 
made  an  object  of  importance.  If  any  vacancy  occurs  it  is  vci'y  much  sought  after,  which  he  40 
conceives  arises  from  the  considerate  treatment  and  liberal  payment  the  mechanics  experience. 

(Signed)  Jobn  Kinc. 

No.  656. — Mrs.  Cullinan. 


Has  been  forewoman  34  years.  Tlie  greatest  care  is  paid  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
voung  persons ; the  men  are  in  no  way  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  the  females.  Has  45 
known  a great  many  instances  of  young  women  coming  for  employment,  who  have  been  at 
other  places  and  have  not  been  taught  the  business;  understands  they  have  generally  paid  a 
premium  at  those  shops.  No  premium  is  required  here  from  such  girls,  and  they  arc  paid  al 
once  whatever  they  can  earn,  which  for  some  months  is  very  little. 

(Signed)  Lucy  Collinan.  50 


No.  656. — Anne  Hockey,  17  yeare  old. 

Can  read  a little ; cannot  write.  Was  a learner  at  a shop  in  the  city  ; paid  a guinea  pre- 
mium, and  worked  6 months  without  wages,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  be  taught 
the  business  properly.  Was  there  12  months,  and  received  wages  during  the  last  6;  when  ^ 


she  came  here  she  found  she  did  not  know  the  business,  and  the  consequence  is  she  receives  55 
smaller  wages  than  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  Her  relations  thought  she  had  been 
unfairly  treated,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  making  a complaint.  There  were  three  othcrgirls 
at  the  same  shop,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  witness. 

Comes  to  work  al  8 A-m-  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.  \ sometimes  stays  till  9 p-m.,  never  later, 
has  1 hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  „ 

Earns  now  6j.  or  7s.  a- week ; those  other  age  who  have  been  properly  taught  earn  from  9J' 
to  lOf, 

The  work  agrees  very  well  with  her  health. 

her 

(Signed)  Anne  x Hockey-  W 
• mark- 


No.  657. — Elixaheth  Cumrnim,  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; has  been  here  a week ; came  to  improve  herself ; is  to 
what  she  earns  for  6 months.  Was  8 months  at  an  establishment  where  she 
Wages  j.  was  not  taught  the  business  properly,  which  was  the  expectation  that  induced  or 
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go  there ; was  kept  at  one  branch  only.  Her  father  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  establishment,  and  so  removed  her.  There  were  several  other  girls  similarly  situ- 
ated as  witness. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Cummins. 


5 No.  658. — April  6,  1841.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  bookbinder,  Ivy-lane. 

Has  been  in  business  as  a master  bookbinder  since  1822.  At  this  time  employs  40  bands, 
only  2 of  whom  are  under  18.  Knows  that  when  the  business  is  brisk  it  is  the  custom  to  work 
late  hours,  especially  among  those  who  bind  periodicals.  They  usually  work  one  whole  night 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  frequently  at  other  times  till  10  or  11 ; those  under  18  work 
JO  on  these  occasions,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done.  Some  of  his  own  workpe<mle  have  occa- 
sionally gone  to  work  in  the  night  after  having  finished  the  day’s  work  here.  In  many  places 
the  workshops  are  very  hot  from  the  gas,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed.  Does  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  trade  which  would  prevent  the  labour  of  those  under  18  bein«r 
limited  to  12  hours  a-aay,  provided  the  restrictions  were  general.  Thinks  it  would  be  a great 
15  advantage,  both  for  health  and  morals,  if  the  late  hours  of  work  for  young  persons  were  pre- 
vented. Many  girls  begin  as  early  as  12  to  work;  this  is  the  common  age.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  a great  number  of  that  age ; and  if  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work, 
they  are  kept  up  as  late  as  these  who  are  older. 

(Signed)  J.  J.  Smith. 


Loioow. 
PCBLIsnsBS, 
BcoaniNDeas,  and 
STATiONaaa. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grcdngtr,  Esq. 


20  April  6,  1841.  Messrs.  Remnant  and  Edmonds,  Bookbinders. 

No.  659. — Ms.  Jacob  Edinonds.  No.659. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  bookbinding  establishments  in  London ; a part  of  the  business 
consists  in  binding  periodicals.  It  is  not  the  custom  here  for  young  persons  under  18  to  work 
later  than  9 f.m.  or  before  6 A.M.  The  young  women  come  at  9 a.m.  and  leave  off  at  8 F.M., 

25  having  an  hour  and  a-half  for  meals ; the  boys  come  at  7 a.m.  and  leave  at  9 P.M.  in  the  winter  ; 
at  6 A M.  and  leave  at  8 p.m.  in  the  summer ; two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  It  may 
happen  in  the  two  last  days  of  the  month  that  they  work  as  late  as  11  or  12  at  night,  hut  this 
only  applies  to  those  of  16  and  upwards.  .According  to  his  experience,  does  not  think  that  the 
hours  of  labour,  as  regulated  by  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
30  their  business. 

All  those  who  come  as  learners  are  taught  stitching,  and  sowing  and  folding,  and  they  are 
thus  qualified  in  12  months  to  get  their  liviug  in  the  business  anywhere.  The  wages  earned 
by  females  in  this  trade  are  very  good;  the  average  is  about  lOr.  a-week.  Those  who  are 
received  as  learners  are  afterwards  kept  as  jourueywomen  if  their  conduct  is  approved. 

35  The  males  and  females  work  in  distinct  shops.  The  forewomen  are  expected  to  keep  proper 
order  and  behaviour,  and  to  prevent  improper  language.  If  any  new  comer  proves  to  be  ill- 
conducted  as  to  morals,  he  or  she  is  dismissed,  (insiders  it  his  duty,  as  a principal,  to  pre- 
serve as  fer  as  possible  the  morals  of  the  young  persons  whom  he  employs. 

(Signed)  Jacob  Edmonds. 

40  No.  660, — April  6,  1841.  Mr.  TJ^ard.  No.660. 

Publishes  several  monthly  periodicals,  and  has  great  experience  in  this  branch  of  business. 

By  management  is  enabled  to  have  these  periodicals  ready  the  tiay  before  “ magazine  day 
thinks  that  by  proper  management  tliis  plan  might  become  general.  Would  be  glad  if  the 
necessity  for  young  persons  working  occasionally  all  night  could  be  obviated,  if  this  could  be 
45  done  without  interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  trade  ; thinks  this  might  be  effected. 

(Signed)  T.  Ward. 


MACHINE  PAPER  RULING. 

t 

January  20,  1841.  Mr.  Gadenne,  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) 

There  was  a large  and  airy  workshop  on  the  upper  part  of  a building  behind  the 
50  dwelling-house,  with  windows  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sides.  The 
man  sees  that  the  wires  which  make  tiie  marks  or  lines  in  the  paper  are  in  their 
proper  places.  The  paper  is  carried  by  machinery  tinder  the  points  of  the  rule  and 
comes  out  at  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  place  of  the  man  is  at  the  side  of  the 
table  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  obsei-ve  the  machinery.  The  wages  w ere  stated  to 
55  be  3s.  6rf.  a-week.  None  of  the  boys  seemed  under  11.  They  are  paid  for  over- 
time after  7,  the  few  weeks  they  are  so  employed. 

There  was  uotliing  to  object  to. 

No.  661. — David  Gadenne. 

Carries  on  the  business  of  machine  ruler.  Has  about  24  children  under  13,  all  boys,  no 
60  girls,  the  rest  of  his  people  being  above  that  age,  and  being  grown  meu. 


Machine  Papea 
Rulins. 


Na  661. 
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LoMDOM.  They  come  at  7 in  tlie  morning,  and  in  summer-time  leave  forthe  mght  at  7 in  the  eveniriff  • 

Machine  PAPsa  bnt  now  the  busy  time  they  work  till  9,  which  will  be  Tor  a few  weeks.  Time  is  allowed  for 
Rulehs.  the  meals, — half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinnerj  and  half  an  hour  lo  tea.  They 
•: — stop  to  tea  and  go  home  to  other  meals. 

"Ihe  work  of  the  children  is  for  one  lo  take  the  paper,  a sheet  at  a time,  and  place  it  be  ore  5 
Jf  rulers,  and  another  child  receives  it. 

’ ‘‘  It  is  exceedingly  light  work.  Every  man  has  two  boys,  one  for  each  part  of  the  above  stated 

No.  661.  business. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Gadbnnk. 


January  22,  1841.  Messes.  Clowes,  Duke-street,  Stamfohd-street. 

Tliis  is  a large  establishment.  The  workshops  are  generally  spacious,  and  suffi- 
ciently lighted. 

No.  662.  George  Clark,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; does  not  go  to  an  evening-school;  goes  to  a Sunday-school.  Has  15 
been  employed  type-fonndring  1 year ; did  not  go  to  work  previously  j comes  to  work  at  8 a.u. 
and  leaves  at  8 p.m.  Some  of  the  hoys  get  their  breakfast  before  they  come  ; witness  has  his 
on  the  premises  because  of  the  distance  he  has  to  come,  namely,  from  King-street,  Ilackney- 
road.  His  father  woi’ks  at  Caslon’s  letter-foundry,  Chiswell-street.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner, 
wliich  he  has  at  the  cook-shop ; half  an  hour  for  tea,  from  5 to  half-past  5.  Never  comes  20 
earlier  than  8,  or  stays  later  than  8 P.M. 

His  business  is  “ lo  set  up”  the  types  after  they  liave  been  "cost,”  '‘broke  off,”  and 
“rubbed;”  he  puts  the  types  on  a piece  of  stick  in  a line  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
them  to  the  mechanic  who  finishes  them,  and  who  is  called  the  “ dresser.”  His  work  is  easy; 
does  not  tire  him  at  night.  ‘Ihic  place  of  work  is  hot,  because  the  typesore  cast  init.  Witness  25 
has  a cold,  which  he  attributes  to  the  circumstance  of  his  working  opposite  to  a window,  which 
is  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  and  cooling  the  shop ; in  other  respects  his  health  is 
good,  and  is  not  affected  by  his  work. 

Witness  assiste Knell;  but  is  hired  and  paid  by  Messrs.  Clowes.  Earns  5#.  a-week, 

and  is  paid  by  the  week.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  father,  who  allows  him  3d.  a-week.  3Q 

The  boys  get  a slap  if  they  are  saucy ; has  never  known  any  of  tltem  seriously  beaten ; if 
they  were  they  would  complain  to  the  foreman. 

(Signed)  G.  CtASS. 

No.  663.  TViUiam  Morris,  12  years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  wnlc;  Icarut  to  read  at  a National  School,  Tunbridge  Wells;  does  not  35 

£)  to  a Sunday-school ; goes  to  chapel.  Has  worked  here  9 weelcs  at  laying  the  paper  on 
c machine  preparatory  to  its  being  printed ; is  called  a “ machine  boy.”  Comes  to  work  at 
8 A.M.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 P.M.  Has  his  breakfast  before  he  comes ; has  1 hour  for  dinner; 
gets  liis  tea  wliilst  at  work,  when  he  has  time.  Has  not  come  earlier  than  8;  has  stayed  as 
fate  as  lOr.M.;  about  3 weeks  ago  stayetl  nearly  the  whole  week  till  10  p.m.  Lives  in  Black-  40 
friara-road.  Finds  the  work  agrees  with  him,  and  does  not  lire  him  now,  because  he  has  got 
used  to  it;  was  not  tired  when  he  stiiycd  till  10  p.m. 

Is  liired  and  paid  by  Messrs.  Clowes.  Earns  6j.  a-week ; for  over-work  receives  3d.  an 
hour.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  father-in-law.  Gets  3d.  or  4d.  for  himself  a-week,  and  what  he 
earns  by  over-work.  The  boys  get  the  strap  if  they  quite  deserve  it;  has  never  known  any  45 
one  seriously  beaten. 

his 

(Signed)  William  -f  Morris. 

mark. 

No.  664.  Thomas  Flood,  28  years  old.  50 

Can  read  and  write.  Is  a manager  of  a machine  ; was  formerly  a machine-boy,  and  then 
an  apprentice.  Tho  apprentices  take  charge  of  tlie  machines  after  they  have  had  sufficient 
practice.  The  machine-boys,  if  they  conduct  themselves  well,  are  taken  as  apprentices,  who 
are  paid  from  9j.  to  ll.  a-week.  When  he  was  a niachine-hoy  he  worked  a great  many  hours, 
wliich  did  not  agree  with  his  health.  Formerly  he  has  worked  all  night  three  times  a-week,  55 
besides  doing  his  remlar  work  in  the  day.  Thinks  it  is  not  now  the  custom  to  work  in  the 
trade  so  often  at  ni^it  as  formerly  ; but  it  is  the  custom  to  work  ail  night  if  there  is  a press  of 
business,  as  at  i.he  end  of  the  month  and  of  the  quarter,  especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
periodical  publications.  It  is  very  common  to  work  till  10  and  12  at  night.  The  machine- 
boys  must  be  present  till  the  tvovk  stops  on  most  occasions.  The  common  age  at  which  60 
machine-boys  begin  to  work  is  from  12  to  13.  In  the  case  of  the  morning  papers  the  work  is 
necc^arily  done  at  night.  Older  boys  and  men  are  employed  on  these  papers  to  put  them 
on  thu  machiue.  In  some  establishments,  when  there  is  night-work,  there  is  a partial  system 


of  relays,  to  the  e.\tent,  perhaps,  of  having  3 boys  at  night  to  do  tho  work  which  occupies  2 in 
the  day.  Thinks  that  night-work  is  more  liable  to  be  carried  on  in  tho  larger  than  in  the  65 


smaller  establishments.  When  he  was  a machine-boy  had  often  a mist  before  the  eyes;  but 
did  not  see  any  little  specks  or  films.  Has  never  heard  any  complaints  among  those  who  have 
worked  as  machine-boys  of  the  sight  being  impaired. 

(Signed)  T.  Flood. 
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January  24,  1841.  Mr.  Tyler,  Printer,  Bolt-court. 

No.  665.  Mr.  George  Smith. 

Is  foreman  ju  the  machine  department.  The  machine-boys  in  the  trade  in  London  gene- 
rally begin  lo  work  at  12  or  14  years  old,  when  they  leave  school.  The  hours  are  from  8 a m 
5 tills  r.M.,  with  1 hour  for  dinner;  on  the  last  3 or  4 days  of  the  month,  when  periodicals  are 
printed,  the  people  come  earlier  and  stay  later,  according  to  circumstances;  they  occasionally 
continue  till  10  p.m.  ; in  this  establishment  the  work  is  very  rar.ely  carried  on  later  than 
10  p.m.,  nor  began  before  6 a.m.;  on  those  rare  occasions,  when  these  hours  have  been 
exceeded,  witness  has  made  arrangements  to  have  a relay  of  boys;  this  relay  is  made  up  of 
10  boys  out  of  work.  Has  never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  eyes  being  hurt  by  the  work. 

(Signed)  Georoe  Smith. 


London. 

PaiNTERS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Graxnger,  Esq. 

No.  66$. 


April  27,  1841.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen’s  Printers, 

East  Harding-street,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode. 

These  are  large  establishments.  The  work-rooms  at  Mr.  Sjxjttiswoode’s  are 
15  very  large,  light,  and  spacious;  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  in  all  respects  well 
arranged. 

The  water-closets  are  clean,  and  free  from  offensive  smells. 

The  work-rooms  at  Messi*s.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode’s  are  not  so  modern  as  the 
above ; but  they  are  very  good,  and  with  plenty  of  tvindows. 

20  The  water-closets  are  iu  proper  order;  a separate  privy  is  reserved  for  the 
females. 

There  are  at  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode’s  31  under  18. 

At  Mr.  A.  Spottiswoode’s  there  are  64  under  18. 

No.  666.  Mr.  Shaw.  Nc  666. 

25  Is  superintendeut  of  the  business  of  Mr.  A.  Spottiswoode ; is  also  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode's  eslabUshmeiit. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  receive  boys  of  14  to  16  years  of  age  as  apprentices ; the 
term  is  uniformly  7 years.  No  workman  is  admitted  into  the  business  unless  ha  has  served 
this  apprenticeship.  The  apprentices  in  these  establishments  are  bound  to  witness  ; it  is  not 
SO  very  common  to  pay  a premium.  Here  the  boys  are  boarded  and  lodged ; they  have  pocket- 
money,  but  DO  wages.  The  apprentices  are  bound  to  both  branches  of  the  business ; that  is, 
as  compositors  and  pressmen. 

Besides  the  apprentices  there  are  other  boys,  who  are  readers  to  the  correctors  of  the  press. 

From  these  boys,  who  begin  at  11  to  14  years  of  age,  the  apprentices  are  usually  selected 
.35  from  the  well-conducted.  Other  boys  are  employed  in  the  warehouse  in  various  ways;  and 
others  attend  the  machines,  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  sheets. 

The  hours  for  the  apprentices  are  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  ; in  the  winter  they  do  not  begin 
till  nearly  9 ; and  at  this  time  they  only  work  as  long  as  they  can  see.  Two  hours  are  allowed 
for  meals.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  they  stop  as  late  as  1 0 ; it  very  rarely  happens  that 
40  they  work  all  night ; the  apprentices  are  never  required  to  work  on  Sundays ; if  they  do  this 
it  is  by  their  own  wish.  The  hours  for  the  other  boys  are  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.w.,  with  2 hours 
for  meals.  The  leading-boys,  but  very  rarely,  are  kept  up  all  night. 

Jt  is  generally  thought  that  the  sight  becomes  somewhat  impaired  from  composiog.  Those 
men  who  correct  the  pi’css  are  also  liable  to  become  short-sighted. 

45  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  apprentices ; if  they  misconduct  them- 
selves they  are  sent  for  correction  to  the  city  chamberlain.  In  the  case  of  the  other  boys  no 
particular  orders  liave  been  issued  ; if  they  misbehave  they  are  discharged.  The  apprentices 
are  required  to  be  at  home  at  regular  liours.  No  express  orders  have  been  given  as  to 
attendance  on  Divine  worship  ; many  of  the  boys  go  lo  their  relations  on  Sunday.  It  is,  how- 
50  ever,  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  wisli  that  they  shoulcl  go  to  church,  and  for  that  purpose  he  pays 
for  a certain  number  of  sittings. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  interfere  only  in  a very  trifling  degree 
with  their  business  ; arrangements  could  be  made  to  meet  such  restrictions,  so  as  not  to  inter-  ’ 
fere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  ti-ade. 

55  (Signed)  Thomas  C.  Shaw. 

No.  667.  George  KUlinger,  13  years  old.  No.  667. 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  a reading-hoy  2 years.  Comes  to  work  all  the  year  at 
half-past  8 a.m.  ; leaves  generally  at  8 p.m.  ; has  only  stopped  twice  later  than  this  ; on  one 
occasion  till  12,  and  on  the  other  till  4 a.m.  Has  breakfast  before  he  comes  ; has  I hour  for 
60  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  2 dap  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  I at 
Michaelmas,  ('*  weigh-gooso  day.”)  Works  on  Good-Friday. 

Is  paid  by  the  head  overseer.  Earns  6f.  a-week;  gives  his  wages  to  his  fallier.  No  cor- 
poral punishment  is  allowed  ; if  any  boy  seriously  misbehaves  he  is  dismissed. 

Those  reading-boys  who  conduct  themselves  well  are  selected  for  apprentices.  Expects 
65  himself  to  go  to  his  father  in  business  as  a compositor. 

The  work  agrees  with  his  liealth  ; it  does  not  try  the  eyes. 

(Signed)  George  Kili-ingbu. 
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No.  668.  /am«5  20  years  oM..  i, 

Has  been  an  apprentice  as  a compositor  6 years.  Paid  no  premium.  Is  boarded  and 
lodged  at  Mr.  Shaw’s ; .bas  pocket-money,  according  to  what  he  earns;  this  varies  from  6d 
to  Ss.  or  3#.  6d.  a-week.  The  men  average  about  35j.  a-week. 

R.D.6rainger,Ei»({-  Comes  to  work  at  7 and  leaves  off  at  8 P.M.  These  are  the  hours  all  the  year,  except  ■ 

No.  668.  half-past  7 ; has  2 hours  for  meals  ; sometimes  stops  till  9 and  10  • it  ^ 

has  happened  only  twice  that  he  has  woi^ed  all  night ; for  this  was  paid  exti-a.  ’ 

Has  2 days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  I on  weigh-goose  day  ; works  on 
Good-Friday. 

The  living  is  very  good,  and  he  is  in  all  respects  very  comfortable.  Goes  twice  to  a place- *in 
of  worship  on  Sunday.  There  are  sittings  provided  at  Trinity  Church  for  those  rfho  like  to  ^ 
go  there. 

If  any  apprentice  misconducts  himself  he  is  sent  to  the  chamberlain. 

The  work  (composing)  agrees  with  his  health ; has  naturally  weak  eyes  ; has  not  heard  the 
compositors  complain  that  the  business  tries  the  eyes.  .. 

(Signed)  James  Malone. 

No.  669.  No.  669.  George  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  in  the  macliine-room  2 years  and  a-half;  lays  on  the  sheets. 

Is  not  an  apprentice. 

Comes  to  woi'k  at  7 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 p-M.  ; sometimes  stops  till  10,  11,  or  12-  has  20 
only  once  worked  all  night ; never  worked  but  once  on  Sunday ; has  2 hours  for  meals. 

It  has  very  rarely  happened  ihat  any  accidents  occur ; the  fingers  or  hand  may  be  pinched. 
The  boys  dean  the  presses  ; these  are  regularly  stopped  for  the  purpose. 

Earns  Sj.  6oi.  weekly  wages. 

Has  never  known  any  boy  seriously  beaten ; if  in  fault,  they  may  get  a box  on  the  head.  25 
Has  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  George  Bavliss. 


Lokoom, 

Printers. 

Evidence 
collected  by 


April  7,  1841.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Printers,  Sh-lcklewell 

This  is  a large  establishment,  situated  in  an  airy  situation.  The  warehouse  is  a 
large  and  well-lighted  room ; it  is  hot,  to  dry  the  sheets ; but  there  are  ventilators.  30 
The  boys  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  inuchine-room,  which  I found  on  entering 
close,  and  with  an  unpleasant  smell  from  the  composition  used  as  ink. 

No.  670.  No.  670.  WiUiam  JVest. 

Is  warehouseman.  At  ihis  time  there  ai-e  T)  appieuticcs  and  other  boys  under  18;  the 
former  are  in-door  apprentices.  The  apprentices  are  bound  at  14  or  15  for  7 years.  The  35 
boys  in  the  warehouse  begin  at  about  12  yeui-s  old ; the  machinu-boys  come  at  about  10  or 

11  years  of  age.  The  hours  for  the  boys  are  from  7 a.m.  till  8 P.M.  all  the  year  round.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  they  come  before  7,  or  stay  later  tlian  8 p.m.  ; within  the  last 

12  months  they  liavc  not  worked  more  than  5 or  G days  over-time,  and  then  till  10  P.M. ; they 
never  work  all  night,  nor  on  the  sabbath.  Two  hours  ai’e  allowed  lor  meals.  All  those  under  40 
1 8 are  paid  by  the  principals.  The  appruntices  pay  no  premiums;  after  4 months  they  are 
boarded  and  lodged;  at  the  end  of  6 months  they  receive  a poundage  of  what  they  earn 
amounting  to  1.?.  iu  ihc  pound  if  they  earn  H.  per  week,  and  2j.  in  the  pound  when  they  earn 
'’M.  per  week.  The  warehouse-boys  earn  on  an  average  5j.  Gd.  a-week ; when  they  grow  up 
they  go  to  other  employment,  as  warehouse-men,  apprentices,  &c, ; they  very  seldom  leave  45 
before  they  have  other  situations.  No  corporal  punishments  are  permitted,  except,  which  is 
very  rarely,  inflicting  a box  on  the  ear. 

t'here  has  only  been  one  accident  since  there  have  been  machines,  2 years  since.  A hoy,  who 
had  been  repeatedly  cautioned,  lost  the  end  of  one  finger,  from  disobedience  to  these  oidere. 

He  was  offered  work  as  long  as  he  chose  to  remain;  his  hand  was  not  at  all  injured  as  to  50 

miliiy. 

(Signed)  William  West. 

No.  671.  No.  671.  Pf^iUiam  Meredith,  13  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; went  to  a day-school  3 months,  and  has  been  at  tlio  Sunday- 
school  2 months.  Has  been  in  the  warehouse  15  months.  Comes  at  7 a.m.,  and  leares  at  55 
8 P.M. ; it  very  seldom  happens  they  stop  later;  never  stopped  later  than  10  P.M.  Two 
hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

Has  Chriatmas-day,  boxing-day,  2 days  each  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  half  a day 
and  l.r.  in  June. 

Is  paid  by  Mr.  West.  Eai-ns  Ss.  a-week.  Tlie  work  agrees  with  him;  has  to  stand  and  60 
walk  about.  Has  good  health.  Is  never  beaten. 

(Signed)  William  Meredith. 

No.  672.  No.  672.  Frederick  Davy,  \Z  o\A. 

Can  read  and  write ; went  4 years  to  a day-school ; was  taught  to  read  and  write,  grammar, 
and  geography.  Does  not  know  if  there  is  any  sea  between  England  and  Scotland,  or  between  b 
England  and  Ireland ; it  is  3 years  and  a half  since  he  left  school.  Has  been  a machine-boy 
18  months,  and  was  4 months  in  the  warehouse.  Comes  at  7 a.m.,  leaves  at  half-past  7 p-M.  > 
has  stopped  twice  since  he  has  been  here  till  10  p.m.  ; never  comes  before  7.  Two  hours  are 
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allowed  for  meals. ' Has  ^own  2 boys  who  have  lost  the  end  of  a 6nger  j they  went  to  worh 
again  in  about  a week.  • 

Kams  Is.  standing  wages ; if  they  have  overtime,  js  paid  for  it;  cwi  meke  extra  time  in  the 
regular  hours  ; received  is.  6d.  extra  last  week. 

Has  never  known  any  boy  seriously. beaten,  nothing  more  than  a box  on  the  ear ; they  have 
this  pretty  often.  Has  good  health.  The  workshop  is  hot,  especially  when  the  gas  is  on; 
the  room  is  warmed  by  steam.  A certain  degree  of  beat  is  required  for  the  manufacture. 

(Signed)*  -Frederick  Davy, 


April  10,  1841.  Messrs.  B.\lne,  Printers,  Gracechurch-street. 

10  No.  673.  Mr.  Frederick  Balne. 

Is  a member  of  this  firm.  There  are  at  this  time,  under  18  years  of  ago,  3 boys,  who 
receive  weekly  wages. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  ; 2 hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  If  there  is  a 
press  of  business  the  people  either  come  earlier  or  stay  later,  working,  perhaps,  2 hours  extra. 
15  If  the  boys  are  kept  late  at  night,  they  are  not  expected  to  come  early  in  the  morning,  it  being 
the  wish  of  the  principals  that  they  should  be  spared  over-work  ; it  has  not  happened  more 
than  once  in  5 years  that  they  have  worked  all  niglU,  and  then  the  boys  were  sent  home ; they 
do  not  approve  night-work,  because  they  do  not  think  it  right  in  respect  to  the  healtli  of  the 
workmen,  and  also  because  they  do  not  find  the  work  is  so  well  done ; the  work  has  been  very 
20  seldom  carried  on  on  Sunday. 

It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  business  if  young  persons  were  not  allowed  to  work 
more  than  12  hours  a-day. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Balne. 


London, 

FaiMTBBS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Graxnger,  Esq. 

No.  67*. 


April  29.  Messrs.  Vizetelly  and  Co.,  Printers  and  Engravers. 

25  No.  674.  C/tar/(5«  15  years  old. 

Reads  and  writes ; went  to  a day-school  at  Prescott-street  for  2 years ; was  taught  English 
grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering ; was  also  at  another  day-school  for  2 years  and 
a-half.  Has  been  an  apprentice  2 years  as  a composilor,  and  is  bound  for  7 years.  Lives  at 
home.  Paid  no  premium,  but  received  no  wages  tlie  first  year. 

50  Comes  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  8p.m.  ; has  i hour  and  a half  for  meals;  has  2 days  at 
Christmas,  J day  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  goosc-day  ; works  on  Good  Friday. 

Is  bound  to  Mr.  Vizetelly.  Earns  now  5s.  j will  receive  Is.  a-week  in  the  third  year,  9r.  in 
the  fourth,  IL.  in  the  fifth,  13.r.  in  the  sixth,  and  18s.  in  the  last  year  of  the  apprenticeship. 

There  is  an  overlooker  ; and  if  the  boys  misconduct  themselves,  he  would  make  a complaint 
35  to  the  principal.  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed.  The  work  agrees  with  him,  and  does 
not  try  the  eyes. 

(Signed)  C.  Davis. 


NEWSPAPERS.  Newspipaw. 

There  are  but  few  boys  under  18  employed  by  the  printers  of  the  London  papers. 

^ Thus  at  the  printing-office  of  the  “ Morning  Herald”  none  under  18  are  employed ; 

" Globe,"  2 boys  under  18  ; " John  Bull,”  1 compositor  and  1 reading-boy  under 
18  ; “ Morning  Chronicle,”  1 boy  under  18. 


June  18,  1841. — The  “Times"  Printing-office. 

The  machine-room  is  very  hot,  the  gas  being  lighted,  and  the  day  extremely 
warm.  The  gas  is  required  during  the  whole  time  the  men  ate  working,  night 
and  day;  it  is  extinguished  in  the  intervals  of  work.  There  are  several  ventilators, 
and  the  windows  open ; several  of  these  do  not  open  into  the  air,  but  into  other 
rooms.  The  workpeople  complain  of  the  heat. 


No.  675. — Mr.  JVilson. 

50  Is  foreman  of  the  machine  department.  There  are  at  this  time  4 boys  under  18 ; they  are 
“taking  olf.”  The  hours  are  from  3 a.m.  till  10  a.m.  The  boys  are  told  to  be  here  at  2 a.m.. 
but  they  rarely  come  before  3.  Half  of  the  boys  remain  till  2 p.m.  Three  days  a-week  this 
set  stops  till  6 P.M. 

No  regular  hours  are  fixed  for  meals ; they  are  taken  either  on  the  premises,  or  aiier  the 

55  work;  sufficient  time  is  allowed. 

Never  suffers  a man  to  strike  a boy  on  any  consideration.  No  swearing  is  allowed. 

The  machine-room  is  very  hot,  the  gas  being  required  while  they  are  at  work ; but  there 
are  special  ventilators,  and  windows  which  open.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  hoys  are 
laid  up  from  sickness. 

60  (Signed)  Joseph  WitsoK. 


No.  675. 
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No.  676.— «/ames  Sanders,  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  as  a compositor  1 year  and  three  quarters.  Is  bound  till 
he  is  21. 

Comes  about  half-past  9 or  ] 0 ^.M.,  leaves  at  half-past  8 or  9 ; has  stopped  occasionally  ' 
till  12,  never  later.  ^ ° 

Has  1 hour  for  dinner  ; half  hour  for  tea. 

Has  half  a day  on  Christmas-day,  and  half  a day  on  Good  Friday ; there  are  no  other 
holidays. 

On  an  average  earns  25.y.  or  26s.  a-woek  all  the  year  round.  Iq 

The  work  agrees  with  him ; he  lias  good  liealth. 

(Signed)  James  SANosns. 

No.  677.  No.  677. — Henri/  TVelcli,  15  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  ; went  to  a national  day-school  5 years ; went  to  a Suiiday-scliool  for. 
merlyj  goes  to  church.  Does  not  know  the  meaning  of  “ unlawful."  His  masferwas  a verj  15 
old  man;  sometimes  he  would  set  tliem  to  write  one  afternoon,  and  then  not  again  for  a 
month. 

Has  been  here  3 months  at  “taking  off”  the  papers. 

Generally  comes  at  2 in  the  morning  ; all  the  boys  do  this.  They  take  it  in  turns  by  weeks 
how  long  they  stop ; one  set  loaves  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  other  at  2 p.m.  ; three  days  each  week  OQ 
this  second  set  stops  till  6 P-m.  If  there  is  a supplement  they  come  at  8 p.m.  instead  of  2 in 
the  morning ; there  has  been  1 supplement  every  week  during  the  last  month. 

The  work  is  generally  done  at  10  a.m.  ; after  tliat  hour  the  boys  who  atop  till  2 p.m  are 
partly  occupied  and  partly  at  leisure ; all  of  them  are  engaged  from  2 a.m.  till  10  A.u. 

Breakfast  is  taken  at  10  a.m.  ; if  they  like  they  can  take  something  to  eat  before  that  time.  25 
Dinner  is  taken  by  the  second  set  after  2 p.m.  The  set  which  stops  on  the  3 days  a-week 
have  1 hour  for  dinner. 

H 0 accidents  have  happened  since  he  has  been  here  from  die  machinery ; there  is  no  danger 
at  all  of  this  nature. 

Tliere  are  no  holidays.  30 

Is  engaged  by  the  foreman.  Earns  lOf.  8d. ; is  paid  1j.  extra  for  each  supplement 

The  boys  are  never  beaten  by  the  men. 

The  machine-room  is  very  hot ; the  gas  is  lighted  all  day,  because  they  cannot  see  to  work 
without.  The  work  agrees  with  him  “ middling  has  boon  poorly  the  last  2 days ; has  felt 
very  sick  when  he  has  been  at  work  all  night.  35 

(Signed)  Hemiy  Welch. 


July  5,  1841.—"  Mokning  Advertiser  ” Newspaper. 

There  are  3 boys  muler  18  employed  in  tlie  machine-room  and  1 as  a reader; 
the  latter  comes  at  about  9 P.M.,  and  lesives  about  3 a.m.  The  machine-room  is 
ventilated  by  windows,  which  open. 

No.  678.  No.  678. — James  7-Vayte,  15  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  Harp-alley  school  about  1 year  anda-half;  was  taught 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  geography.  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France.  An  island  is  a 
part  surrounded  by  water ; surrounded  is  round  a thing. 

Has  been  here  5 years;  is  employed  in  laying  on  and  taking  off  the  papers,  which  are  45 
printed  by  steam-power. 

Comes  all  the  year  round  at  4 a.m.  and  leaves  at  10  a.m.  Is  not  engaged  in  any  other 
occupation.  Goes  to  bed  about  8 o’clock  p.m. 

No  accident  has  happened  from  the  machinery  since  ho  has  b6en  here. 

Works  for  his  father,  who  is  the  engineer  engaged  to  print  the  papers.  Is  notan  apprentice.  50 
Earns  9f.  a-week. 

Intends  to  become  an  engineer  at  some  manufactory  when  he  is  old  enough. 

All  the  boys  work  for  his  father,  who  overloolts  them.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct 
them.  If  they  do  not  come  at  the  proper  time,  they  are  fined. 

Hasgoodhealth,andtheworkagreeawithhim.  The  machine-room  is  not  very  hot  at  night.  55 

(Signed)  J.  Wayte. 

No.  679.  No.  679. — James  Arnold,  18  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  Harp-alley  day-school  for  2 years ; paid  2d.  a-week;  wMt 
to  a chapel;  does  not  know  whether  it  was  a dissenting  chapel  or  belonging  to  the  church; 
does  not  go  now,  because  he  is  up  so  late  on  Saturday  night,  printing  the  " Weekly  Dispatch,  60 
that  he  is  too  tired.  Docs  not  know  where  Wales  or  Scotland  are ; thinks  they  are  countrie^ 
does  not  know  whether  there  is  any  sea  between  England  and  Scotland,  or  between  Irri^ 
and  England.  When  he  was  at  the  school  they  did  not  teach  anything  but  reading  and  writing. 

Began  to  work  when  he  was  1 1 years  old.  Is  now  engaged  in  " laying  on  the  pap®^ 

Comes  regularly  at  3 a.m.  and  leaves  off  at  10  a.m.  Assists  in  printing  the  ” 

Dispatch"  on  Saturday  and  Saturday  night;  has  generally  finished  about  1 o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  Has  no  other  occupation. 


London. 

NawspAPsas. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
E.D.Grai'«|-ffP,Esq. 

No.  676. 
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Earns  12^.  at  the  « Advertiser  " ofacc,  and  has  6d.  an  hour  at  the  “ Dispatch."  Had  good 
health  till  quite  lately ; has  suffered  from  a cold  for  some  time.  Tlie  work  agrees  with  mm. 

(Signed)  James  Arnold. 

‘'Observer”  Sunday  Paper. 


XiONOOX. 

Newspaeeos. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 
HJ).Graifig'er,^sq. 


No.  680. — Charles  Russell,  16  years  old. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  as  a compositor  4 years;  is  hound  for  9 years.  Does  not  know  if 
a premium  w'as  paid. 

Comes  at  half-past  8 A.M.,  except  on  Saturday,  and  then  at  7 j leaves  at  uncertain  times; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week  leaves  at  4 or  5 p.m.  ; on  Friday  night  generally  stops  till  11 ; never 
works  all  night. 

Has  breakfast  before  he  comes;  has  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner;  has  his  tea  on 
the  premises. 

The  work  of  the  compositors  is  considered  rather  to  affect  the  sight;  after  some  years,  at 
34  or  40,  the  men  often  require  spectacles.  Has  not  found  that  the  work  has  yet  affected  his 
eyes.  Has  tolerably  good  health  ; is  liable  to  colds  if  there  is  much  draught. 

Is  paid  by  the  proprietor.  Earns  16*.  6d.  a-week ; is  to  be  paid  more  as  he  improves. 

(Signed)  C.  Russell. 


l\Iay  3, 1841.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Elcoate,  Printers  op  the  Sdnd.ay 
Times.” 

There  are  3 apprentices  under  18  as  compositors ; there  are  none  under  IS  at 
the  press-work. 

No.  681.  Mr.  West.  No.  eai. 

Is  foreman  of  the  compositors,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Elcoate  are  general  printers;  they 
also  print  the  "Sunday  Times  ” paper. 

The  regular  hours  for  the  compositors  are  from  8 a.m.  till  8 P.M.;  2 hours  are  allowed 
for  meals. 

On  Friday  night  the  work  is  continued  late,  till  1 or  2 in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  all 
night;  on  Saturday  night  they  generally  work  till  11  or  12.  The  boys  on  these  nights  leave 
as  usual  at  8 p.m.;  it  only  occasionally  happens,  when  there  is  a press  of  business,  that  the 
boys  are  kept  an  hour  or  two  beyond  the  usual  time.  Were  there  any  boys  as  machine  lads 
they  would  have  to  work  late  on  Saturday,  or  the  whole  of  that  night. 

No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed,  this  being  in  the  city.  If  the  apprentices  offend' they 
are  taken  before  the  chamberlmn.  No  case,  however,  of  misconduct  has  occurred  since  Messrs. 

Chapman  and  Mcoate  Iiave  commenced  business.  The  age  for  binding  in  the  city  is  always 
14,  never  earlier.  Thinks  that  in  London  generally,  as  far  as  printers  are  concerned,  no 
boy  is  bound  for  a longer  period  than  7 years,  although  occasionally  at  an  earlier  age  than 
14.  At  this  time  there  are  many  men  out  of  work.  This  is  thought  in  the  trade  to  depend 
on  the  iniroduction  of  a great  number  of  apprentices,  who  are  employed  by  some  printers  to 
do  the  principal  part  of  their  work.  All  the  cheap  publications,  including  the  cheap  weekly 
periodicals,  are  printed  by  parties  employing  boys ; the  profits  would  not  allow  of  the  payment 
of  journeymen's  wages,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  sale. 

(Signed)  John  West. 

No.  682. — Edward  Thomas  Tf'heatley,  15  years  old.  No.  682. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  St.  Dunstan’s  national  day-school  5 years ; also  attended  the 
Sunday-school ; was  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  "Invesngation  ” is 
to  look  into  things;”  colliery  ” is  a mine,  a place  underground,  where  coals  are  got;  "mine” 
is  also  where  sola  and  silver  are  obtained  ; " an  island  is  a place  surrounded  by  water to 
go  from  England  to  Scotland  you  must  cross  the  sea. 

Was  bound  soon  after  he  was  14  as  an  apprentice  for  7 years;  paid  no  premium  ; received 
wages  from  the  beginning ; began  with  7s.  a-week ; earns  now  9^. ; his  wages  are  to  be  raised 
2j.  a-week  each  year,  so  that  in  the  last  year  he  will  earn  18^.  a-week. 

Comes  to  work  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.  ; sometimes  stops  an  hour  or  two  extra ; 
has  never  worked  all  night;  has  1 hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  lea;  generally  has  his 
breakfast  before  be  comes. 

The  work  agrees  very  well  with  his  health ; it  does  not  try  his  eyes  by  gas-light. 

(Signed)  Edward  T.  W’oeatlet. 


LUCIFER-MATCH  MAKERS.  LnciPEu-MAxcH 

No.  683,— John  Hynam,  Lhcifeb  Match  Makee  and  Conoeeve  Match 
Makeb,  7,  Princes-squaee,  Wilsos-steeet,  Fiksburt.  (By  Dr.  Mitchell.)  No,  css. 
There  was  consideraWe  unwillingness  to  show  the  work,  which  was  overcome. 

One  part  is  for  men,  to  cut  from  wood  the  stalks,  which  fall  on  the  ground,  and 
children  gather  them  and  tie  them  together  in  large  bundles,  as  large  as  can  be 
handled  bv  the  hands  of  boys. 

[/] 
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London. 

Lucifer-match 

Makers. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.G'rafwfifr.Esq. 

No.  C83. 


In  another  room  is  the  dipping  of  these  bundles  of  stalks  in  melted  sulphur 
There  is  an  iron  stove,  and  there  is  near  it  a pan  full  of  the  liquid  sulphur.  A boy 
places  a bundle  of  the  stalks  on  their  end  on  the  stove,  which  heats  them  much. 
Another  takes  the  same  bundle,  and  dips  it  into  the  melted  sulphur,  and  hands  it  to 
another  hoy,  who  rolls  it  about  on  a block,  to  keep  the  stalks  li*om  adheiing.  Tliis  5 
completes  the  sulphuring  part  of  the  process.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  are 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  make  a stranger  cough  very  much. 

In  another  room  is  the  process  of  putting  on  the  chlorate  of  potass.  It  is  com- 
bined witli  some  adhesive  matter,  and  forms  a half-liquid  mass.  A portion  of  this 
mass  is  poured  upon  a board,  and  tlie  bundles  already  sulphured  are  set  on  their  10 
ends  on  this  mass  upon  the  board,  and  removed,  and  set  to  drj'.  There  were  a 
great  many  little  children,  obviously  under  12  and  13,  and  not  looking  well  nor 
cheerful.  The  room  was  most  disagreeable  to  be  in. 

There  are  other  rooms  where  ^e  boxes  are  made,  and  where  the  matches  are 
put  up  in  those  boxes.  These  rooms  ai*e  remote  from  the  offensive  parts  of  the  15 
operations. 

It  was  stated  that  there  were  upwai-ds  of  180  employed,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
children.  The  children  were  more  numerous  than  the  grown  people,  and  some  of 
them,  in  appearance,  were  about  10,  and  the  larger  part  under  13.  It  was  stated 
that  the  work  was  done  by  the  piece,  also  the  children  made  from  5#.  to  Is.  a-week.  20 
This  is  double  the  usual  wages  of  children  in  London,  and  is  a proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  persons  to  encounter  the  disagreeable  nature  of  this  business. 

It  w'as  stated  that  the  children,  in  many  instances,  took  their  meals  in  the 
working-rooms.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  without  the  most  painful  feelings. 

If  ever  a breathing  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven  was  needful,  it  must  be  so  to  children  25 
employed  in  moms  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sensations  experienced,  are 
not  only  disagreeable  but  most  noxious  to  health. 


No.  684. — January  29,  1841.  Mr.  Thomas  Maynard. 

Is  a manufacturer  of  fancy  and  lucifer  boxes  ■,  is  one  of  the  largest  makers  in  the  trade.  The 
business  of  making  lucifer  matches  is  now  a very  large  one,  employing  in  the  making  and  30 
selling  many  thousand  families  in  London.  The  trade  is  divided  into,  1.  Making  the.  boxes. 

2.  Making  the  matches.  3.  Selling  the  article.  Witness  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  laige 
quantities  of  American  pine  for  making  the  boxes,  paying  about  1,000/.  a-yaar  for  this  timber,  - 
which  must  he  of  tile  best  quality.  The  boxes  are  cut  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  When  tiie 
trade  is  good,  thinks  that  from  12,000  to  15,000  gross  of  boxes  are  made  in  London  weekly.*  35 
The  business  is  much  better  in  the  summer  than  in  winter,  which  may  be  attributed  to  these 
three  causes.  1.  In  the  summer  there  are  fewer  fires  alight  iu  houses,  so  that  more  lucifers 
are  required  for  lighting  candles,  &c.  2.  In  the  fiue  weather  there  are  more  pleasure  parties, 
when  lucifers  are  required  for  lighting  cigars,  &c.  3.  The  persons  who  dispose  of  the  articles 

do  not  in  the  winter  go  about  the  counUy  so  much  as  in  summer.  40 

This  trade  affords  profitable  employment  to  a large  number  of  poor  peraons,  especially  to 
those  who  have  many  children.  Boys  are  generally  employed  in  filling  " the  clamps,"  a 
process  easily  learnt,  and  therefore  offering  a ready  resource  when  other  occupation  fails. 
Many  families  aro  greatly  benefited  by  the  money  earned,  and  are  often  by  this  means  kept 
from  the  parish.  As  it  is  a very  light  business,  witness  thinks  that,  properly  reeulatcd,  it  45 
would  be  a great  blessing  to  the  poor.  They  begin  very  young,  as  7 or  8 years  old.  When 
the  trade  is  brisk,  “ the  children  work  as  long  as  ever  they  can  get  them  to  work;”  they  often 
work  from  7 a.m.  till  9,  10,  and  12  at  night.  The  clamp  fillers,  and  those  who  fill  the  boxes, 
work  together  in  numbers  at  the  houses  or  manufactories  of  the  lucifer  makers.  Those  who 
make  the  boxes  ate  generally  employed  at  their  own  homes,  commonly  assisting  their  parents.  50 
Some  poor  women  employ  7 or  8 little  boys  and  girls,  chiefly  the  latter,  in  making  tha  boxes. 
Each  child  will  make  on  an  average  3 gross  a-day,  and  will  at  this  rate  earn  from  9d.  to  Ir. 
a-day,  deducting  what  is  paid  for  paste.  The  price  paid  by  witness  is  a-gross.  The  . 
competition  is  so  great  that  he  is  obliged  to  lower  the  prices.  To  msike  3 gross  a child  must 
work  12  or  14  hours.  There  is  a great  difference  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  children  are  55 
treated  and  paid;  the  large  masters  pay  better  and  work  the  children  less  than  the  small  ones. 

Does  not  think  that  the  prohibition  of  children  under  9 years  of  age  woiking,  and  the 
restriction  of  labour  for  those  under  13  to  8 hours  a-day,  would  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  trade.  Thinks  that  for  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  the  children  the  hours  of  labour 
should  be  regulated.  At  present,  their  education  and  morals  are  very  much  neglected.  Does  oU 
not  think  the  parents  would  themselves  improve  the  condition  of  their  children,  and  that 
therefore  the  only  efficient  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition  is  by  legislative  enactment. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Matkard. 


• At  each  box  sold  by  the  maker  contains  50  matches,  the  total  mean  number  of  lucifers  manufaotured 
weekly  would  amount  to  97,200,000. 
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February  2,  1841.  Messrs.  Warren’s,  Lucifer  Match  Makers,  Mill-  Luc^ter^kitch 

STREET,  Lambeth.  Makers. 

The  shop  where  the  boys  work  is  very  unpleasaat,  aod  has  a most  oppressive  Evldlnce 
atmosphere,  owing  to  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture.  Almost  all  the  childi*en  collected  by 
5 take  their  meals  at  tlie  shop,  owing  to  the  distance  of  their  homes.  It  is  a most 
objectionable  thing  that  no  proper  room  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  nor  any 
sulEcient  means  of  cleausing  me  hands.  The  boys  who  complained  of  the  noxious 
effluvia  are  most  rude  and  coarse  in  their  manners,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
miserably  clothed. 


10’  No.  685. — TVxUiam.  Sutton>  19  years  old. 

Is  overlooker  of  Messrs.  Warren’s  manufactory,  and  has  been  in  the  business  about  8 years. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  the  matches  is  as  follows  : — 1.  The  matches  are  cut  either  by 
hand  or  machine;  if  by  the  former,  the  work  is  done  by  men.  2.  They  are  dipped  in 
sulphur.  3.  These  matches  ai-e  then  placed  in  rows,  in  what  are  called  "clamps;”  this 
15  putting  in  the  clamps  is  done  by  boys.  4.  The  matches  are  then  dipped  in  the  composition ; 
this  is  done  by  men.  5.  They  are  then  dried. 

A large  number  of  boys  are  employed  in  the  match  making ; some  of  the  masters  employ 

S'rls.  The  children  begin  to  work  about  8 or  9 years  old,  but  it  often  happens  that  older 
)V8,  being  out  of  their  common  work,  come  here  for  a time.  Generally  they  cannot  read  or 
20  write.  They  are  usually  in  great  distress,  and  do  not  get  enough  to  eat ; some  of  the  boys 
only  bring  2 slices  of  bread  and  butter  for  the  %Thole  day,  and  not  having  sutBcieat  food  they 
often  rob  each  other  of  what  they  bring.  Almost  all  of  them  are  badly  clad,  and  have  bad 
shoes;  and  witness  believes  this  to  be  a very  common  cause  why  tliey  do  not  go  either  to  a 
Sunday-school,  chapel,  or  church.  Knows  several  of  the  boys  who  are  anxious  to  go  to  a 
25  Sunday-school,  but  who  are  pi'evented  by  this  cause.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  generally 
play  about  the  streets,  and  fall  into  bad  habits. 

The  common  hours  of  work  in  the  trade  are  from  6 a.m.  till  8 p.m.,  having  half  an  hour  for 
bre^fast,  I hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  In  consequence  of  the  boys  living  in 
various  and  often  distant  parts  of  the  town,  they  almost  all  take  their  meals  in  the  shop ; there 
30  is  no  place  provided  for  this  purpose,  nor  is  there*,  any  other  convenience  than  the  water  butt 
for  washing;  there  are  no  towels  or  cloths  for  drying  the  hands.  &c.  In  making  the  matches 
the  hands  axe  dirtied  with  the  brimstone,  phosphorus,  &c.,  used. 

There  is  always  avery  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  smell  in  the  shop,  which  is  injurious  to 
the  lungs.  The  boys  when  they  first  come  cannot  stand  it,  and  " are  often  afterwards  ill 
35  with  a sick  headache.^’  In  this  establishmentabout75  bo3rs  in  all  are  employed,  of  which  number 
there  are  always  some  2,  4,  or  6 ill,  which  witness  attributes  to  the  noxious  exhalations. 
Finds  that  his  own  health  is  very  much  affected ; he  can  get  no  sleep  at  night.  The  boys  who 
are  employed  about  the  matches  when  first  dipped  io  the  brimstone  do  not  suffer  so  much  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  dipping  them  in  the  composition  of  phosphorus. 

40  It  is  a frequent  occurrence  to  work  late,  till  9, 10,  and  12  at  night.  The  boys  get  very  much 
tired  on  these  occasions,  sleeping  on  the  benches.  If  an  order  comes  which  requires  speedy 
execution,  the  work  must  be  done ; and  if  the  boys  get  tired  and  sleepy  they  are  in  some  places 
beaten  to  keep  them  on.  At  Mr.  Warren's  the  hours  are  from  7 to  7,  occasionally  over-working. 
TTie  boys  are  not  beaten  here. 

45  Witness  believes  that  the  children  often  steal  bacon,  cheese,  " and  all  manner  of  things.”  Has 
known  frequently  boys  eat  all  they  bring  for  the  clay  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  have 
nothing  till  9 p.m.  Then  they  become  so  hungry  that  thw  will  steal  anything  they  can  get. 
Several  of  the  children  liave  no  fathers,  and  the  families  of  all  are  in  great  distress. 

(Signed)  Wuuam  Sutton. 

50  No.  686. — Johi  Bri/axit,  13  years  old. 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Does  not  now  go  to  a Sunday-school;  went  formerly  for  3 montlis. 
Goes  to  a chapel  every  Sunday.  Has'  been  in  the  match  making  business  about  2 years.  The 
common  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  8 p.m.,  often  till  9 and  10  p.m.  'V\’hen  witness  worked  at 
Cribb’s,  Clarence  Whai-f,  Regent's-park,  he  could  not  get  his  wages  sometimes  till  12  at  night 
55  on  Saturday.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea.  The  boys  generally  earn  from  2i.  to  6x. ; all  are  paid  by  piece-work.  At  some  places 
the  boys  are  beaten  by  the  workmen. 

hU 

(Signed)  John  x Bryant. 

60  mark. 

No.  687. — Stephen  Laws,  12  years  old. 

Cannox  read  or  write.  Went  to  a Sunday-school  about  3 months ; does  not  go  now. 

No.  688. — Charles  Vaux,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  a little  ; cannot  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school. 

65  BTo.  689. — Frederic  Bakewell,  9 years  old. 

Cannot  read  or  wTite.  Does  not  go  to  a Sunday-school;  goes  lo  cliapel  sometimes. 


I4o.  685. 


No.  687. 


No.  689. 
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Loudon.  No.  690 — Samuel  Keen,  13  years  old. 

Makebs  > cannot  write.  Goes  to  a Sunday-scliool  and  chapel. 

Evidence  No.  691. — George  Bignell,  12  years  old. 

i?JXGm'»^«r/Esq.  Can  read  by  spelling,  and  writes  a little.  Goes  to  a Sunday-school,  and  to  chapel. 

(Signed)  Gkorge  Bigneu.  5 

No.  692. — Kenry  Fortune,  13  years  old. 

Can  read  by  spelling;  cannot  write.  Does  not  go  now  to  a Sunday-scliool ; has  no  cloihes 
proper  to  go  in.  A good  many  boys  are  prevented  going  to  a Sunday-school,  because  they 
have  no  clothes. 


No.  690. 
No.  691. 
No.  C92. 


No.  693. 


{Fate. — This  want  of  clothes  is  a most  common  circumstance.) 

No.  693. — Charles  Iroin,  14  years  old. 

Can  read  by  spelling,  and  writes  a little.  Docs  not  go  to  a Sunday-school,  because  he  has 
no  proper  clothes. 

(Signed)  Charles  Irvik. 

No.  694. — Joseph  Cooper,  19  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little. 


No.  695.  No.  695. — George  Laws,  13  yeai’s  old. 

Can  read  by  spelling ; cannot  write.  Does  not  go  to  a Sunday-school.  Earns  4j.  or  5j. 
a-week. 


No.  696.  No.  696. — January  27,  1S41.  A.  B.  20 

Is  a Uicifer  match  maker,  in  a large  way  of  business,  employing  a number  of  boys.  The 
age  at  which  they  are  useful  to  witness  is  from  10  years  upwards ; believes  this  is  die  common 
age  for  begiuniiig.  Witness  does  not  employ  girls,  but  other  masters  do,  and  they  work  with 
the  boys,  llie  part  of  the  business  done  by  the  boys  is  very  light,  merely  dropping  the 
matcl^,  already  cut  by  machinery,  into  a h-ame,  prepai'atory  to  their  being  dipped  by  the  25 
men. 

The  hours  of  work  in  his  manufactory  are  in  the  summer  from  lialf-past  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; 
in  the  winter  from  7 or  half-past  7 A.M.  till  7 P.st.  One  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  if  they  clioose  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Othei-  masters,  especially  the  small  ones, 
work  much  longer  hours,  beginning  at  6 a.m.,  or  earlier,  and  continuing  till  10,  11,  and  12  30 
at  night. 

The  boys  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  work  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  Witness  is  much 
injured  by  the  best  hands,  who  will  go  where,  from  tho  longer  hours,  they  can  earn  more; 
thinks  bitinsclf  that  from  7 to  7 is  long  enough  for  lads.  Some  of  the  small  masters  pay  the 
children  at  tho  end  ofeacli  day.  The  average  wages  are  from  3j.  to  4f.  a-week,  often  more.  A 35 
restriclion  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  children  under  18  years  of  age,  if  universally  applied,  would 
not  injure  witness's  trade. 

The  boys  are  genei'ally  of  the  lowest  class  and  characters  j they  are  searched  each  time  they 
leave;  was  formerly  very  much  robbed,  till  searcliing  was  adopted.  The  parents  very  often 
spend  in  gin  the  earnings  of  their  children.  Is  of  opinion  that  as  many  of  these  boys  are,  40 
as  it  were,  taken  out  of  the  streets,  it  might  be  to  thorn  an  advantage,  in  respect  to  their 
morals,  if  masters  were  careful  as  to  tlieir  behaviour,  and  did  not  keep  them  till  late  hours  at 
night.  Thinks  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  circumstance  of  the  children  leaving  work 
at  very  late  hours  leads  to  thieving  and  other  evils,  which  by  regulations  might  be 
obviatw.  At  present,  no  attention  being  paid  by  the  smaller  employers  as  to  the  character  or  45 
conduct  of  the  children  they  employ,  any  attempt  of  witness  to  improve  them,  by  preventing 
improper  language  and  conduct,  is  frustrated,  and  often  leads  to  the  loss  of  hb  best  hands. 

Would  be  very  glad  if  some  regulations  wore  made  to  restrict  the  hours  for  all  up  to  the 
age  of  18  years. 

(Note. — This  is  a very  respectable  and  intelligent  person,  anxious  for  impi'ovement.) 


Mr.  Rigby,  Lucifer  Match  Maker,  Lambeth. 

No.  697.  No.  697. — Mr.  George  Bighy. 

Is  a lucifer  match  maker.  Has  employed  a considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  iu  the 
business.  Finds  a great  difBciiIty  in  obtaining  in  this  neighbourhood  (Lambeth)  children  who 
can  read  and  write,  a qualification  which  is  required  in  those  who  attend  the  shop;  when  he  55 
has  put  up  a notice  for  a boy  to  deliver  goods,  or  for  a girl  to  attend  in  the  shop,  who  must 
be  able  to  read  writing,  has  had  to  wait  6 weeks  before  he  succeeded ; sometimes  4 or  0 
children  would  apply  in  a day,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  writing,  lu  witness’s  experience 
he  has  never  known  any  place  where  the  education  of  the  children,  judging  from  what  hM 
come  under  his  observation  during  the  last  6 years,  is  so  mticb  neglected  as  in  Lambetn.  60 
Attributes  this  deficiency  to  the  great  number  of  manufactories  in  this  neighbourhood  eoiploy- 
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ing  chiidren.  Tliere  are  man^'  schools,  but  he  concludes  the  children  do  not  stay  long  enough  Londok. 
for  any  useful' purpose.  LuciFBa-MATCH 

The  restriction  to  8 hours  a-day  for  the  labour  of  children  under  13  years,  would  not  Makers. 

interfere  with  witness’s  business;  more  hands  would  be  required,  each  of  whom  would  .„t; — 

5 ear"  les>- 

It  J3  not  uncommon  in  some  houses,  especially  those  who  execute  orders  for  the  country,  S.Z>.  Grainger, Esq. 

and  who  raalte  inferior  articles,  for  the  children  to  be  kept  very  long  hours,  as  late  as  12  and  

1 o'clock  at  night;  has  heard  this  from  boys  who  have  been  so  employed.  If  there  is  press 
of  business,  they  work  all  night.  The  children  ihemselve.s  do  not  often  object  to  these  lute  hours, 

10  because  they  are  paid  extra.  Has  known  the  case  of  a person,  a maker,  who  would  lake 
several  girls  “ on  liking,”  keep  them  a month,  and  then  make  an  excuse  that  they  would  not 
suit  him,  and  discharge  them,  without  paying  any  wages.  By  such  conduct  witness  has  been 
injured  in  his  business.  Has  heard  of  this  being  done  iu  other  cases,  the  masters  taking 
children  for  a week,  fortnight,  or  month,  and  then,  without  paying  them,  discharging  them, 

15  and  taking  a fresh  set. 

The  boxes  for  containing  the  matches  are  made  by  people  at  tlieir  homes,  from  Tooting,  in 
Surrey,  as  far  as  Spitaltields.  Believes  that  those  people  employ  their  own  and  neighbour’s 
children  ; has  heard  tliat  they  get  them  from  the  workhouses.  Believes,  as  they  only  receive 
3d.  a-gross,  that  the  neighbours’  and  other  children  are  only  recompensed  by  having  their  food, 

20  such  as  it  is.  A child  must  be  a good  worker  to  earn  3d.  a-day,  making  a gross ; not  1 in  50 
could  earn  this  mueh.  Believes  there  are  thousands  of  families  employed  in  making  the  boxes 
and  matches.  A lawyer  lately  began  lo  employ  families  to  make  boxes,  and  there  are  con- 
siderable mauufaclurera  of  these  articles. 

(Signed)  G.  Rigby. 


25  No.  698. — January  27,  1841.  Richard  Dungate,  17  years  old.  No.  698. 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Does  not  go  to  a church  or  chapel ; likes  to  stay  away  best. 

Has  been  a matcli-raaker  between  4 and  5 years. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 or  9 p.m.  In  the  summer  comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves 
off  at  6 or  7 p.h.,  often  at  4 or  5 p.m.  Does  not  stay  later  than  9 p.m.  Has  1 liour  for  dinner 
30  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Worked  formerly  at  Warren’s,  Mill-street.  The  common  hours  there  were  from  7 a.m.  till 
7 P.M.  On  Friday  night  stopped  till  12,  because  on  Saturday  they  left  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Sometimes,  if  an  order  was  to  be  got  up,  they  stopped  till  8 p.m.  or  half-past  8,  not 
later.  It  is  easy  work,  and  does  not  tire  him.  Has  good  he^th.  Earns  Is.  or  9«.  a-week. 

35  his 

(Signed)  Richard  X Dukgate. 

mark. 


No.  699. — January  29,  1841.  Sarah  Thompson,  11  years  old.  No.  699. 

Cannot  read. 

40  Makes  lucifer  match  boxes;  can  make  2 gross  a-day,  completely  fiiushing  them,  with  sand 
and  labels.  Is  paid  3|d.  a-^ross.  Begins  to  work  at  8 A.M.,  and  leaves  off  at  9 p.m.  Has 
1 hour  for  dinner;  has  tea  after  vfork. 


No.  700. — Emma  Rendman,  10  years  old.  No.  700. 

Cannot  read. 

45  Has  made  boxes  3 years;  can  make  2 gross  a-day  complete,  with  sanrl  and  label,  and  tied 
up.  Is  paid  3Jd.  a-gross.  Begins  to  work  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  9 p.m.  Has  1 hour 
for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Sometimes  works  till  10  r.sc.,  if  she  begins  late  in  the 
morning.  If  she  worked  from  8 A.M.  till  9 P.M.,  she  could  make  3 gross  complete.  The  work 
is  easy,  and  does  not  try  the  eyes. 


50  LINT  SCRAPING.  Likx  Scraping. 

My  attention  was  pai-ticularly  directed  to  this  manufacture,  in  consequence  of  an 
opinion  prevailing  that  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  suffered  so  much 
by  the  work  os  to  lose,  more  or  less,  the  use  of  the  hands,  from  a contraction  of 
the  Bngers. 

55  The  work  consists  of  scraping  linen  with  a machine,  which  is  moved  by  the  two 
feet,  the  hand  being  employed  in  holding  with  a stick  the  linen  tiglit.  The  pressure 
thus  caused  produces  corns  on  one  or  more  of  the  fingers,  but  leads  to  nothing  moi’e 
serious. 

In  making  coarse  lint  a fiue  arises  which  may  prove  injurious;  no  inconvenience 
60  of  this  kind  is  caused  by  making  fine  lint.  The  position  of  the  body  is  apparently 
constrained,  stooping  forward. 

The  girls  whom  I questioned  agreed  that  it  was  a healthy  employment,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded  the  above  opinion  is  unfounded. 


January  29,  1841.  Mr.  Joseph  IIaycock,  City  Roap. 

65  There  are  4 apprentices,  and  1 other  girl  under  18.  They  appear*  to  he  well 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  receive. 
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No.  roj. 


No.  701 . ^Ir.  Juxfiph  H>ty(Htck. 

Is  <i  and  liiis  bpea  a manufacturer  of  lint  upward^  of  ‘20  year?  ; employ?  about  -4 

apprentice?  at  home,  and  joumevineii  tvho  work  out.  'I'hiiiks  there  are  not  more  than  40 
apprentices  and  100  jounievm*‘ii  employed  in  the  tmde  m London. 

The  apprentices  are  bound  to  witness  at  11  or  12  years  old;  believes  tiiat  other  makers  5 
take  them  earlier,  lli.- common  hours  of  work  are  12;  but  here  they  are  front  10  to  II. 

From  his  esperieiice.  and  ktimvinji  something  of  nu’dicine.  does  not  think  it  U at  all  injurioas 
to  the  health.  Hus  never  know  n or  heard  of  si  girl  dying  from  constimption  from  the  work. 
Kutnvs  women  of  >>0  vear?  of  age  who  have  been  in  the  tnide  all  their  lives.  Has  at  this  time 
2 girls  in  his  emplov.’  IjOth  of  whom,  when  they  bt-gan  to  work  o years  ago,  were,  by  the  medi-  10 
cal  men, ‘■oiislderi'd  to  bi‘ consumptive : tlicse  girls  are  at  this  time  healthy  and  well.  The 
health  U not  aSecti-d  by  the  work.  Ha.?  never  known  the  fingers  to  become  contracted,  or 
serioiislv  iiijiiretl.  Tlie  constant  rubbing  causes  a corn  upon  one  finger  of  each  hand.  Has 
heard.  iO  wars  ngo.  of  some  makers  who  illfreated  their  apprentices,  not  ginng  them  sufllcieiit 
foo»l,  and  overworking  tlu  tn.  At  the  present  time  there  an#  no  such  masters  or  mistresses,  15 
and  witness  believes  the  children  are  well  treated. 

(Signed)  Joseph  H.vycock. 

No.  702.  Jatiuiiry  29,  1841.  Eleanor  Trappit. 

Fifteen  year?  old.  Can  read  a little,  cannot  write.  Ha.?  always  been  at  work,  and  has  had 
no  time  to  go  to  >ehooI.  20 

Hu?  in  the  biisiue??  about  7 years.  Has  worketl  6 years  for  ilr.  Haycock.  Is  not  an 
apprentice.  Tliere  are  4 girU  here  apprentices,  who  are  from  12  to  1.5  years  of  age. 

begins  to  work  at  8 .V.  M.,  and  lenw'S  otY  at  0 p.  m.,  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter  at  S r.  m.  : 
never  works  later  than  l>  r.  .M.  Her  mistress  will  not  allow  them  to  work  later.  Has  heard 
that  at  other  places  they  work  from  6 a.  m.  till  9 i*.  M.  Has  4 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  25 
dinner,  4 hour  fur  tea. 

Is  boarded  in  the  fantily,  and  is  very  well  treated,  having  plenty  of  good  food  ; the  girls 
diiic  witli  their  master  and  mistn’ss. 

Witness  works  al  a tuuehioo  wliich  pulls  the  white  linen  rags  into  shretLs.  and  so  makes  it 
into  lint;  all  Is  made  by  machine.  'Ihe  business  is  ea-sy.  and  gives  a good  deal  of  exercise.  30 
Her  lu'alth  is  tjuite  good.  In  inuking  coarse  lint  a good  deal  of  flue  rises,  but  very  little  from 
good  lint.  Witness  generally  makes  iTa*  good  lint.  Never  found  any  oppr»*8siOQ  at  the  cliwt 
from  the  flue ; never  heard  any  of  the  other  girls  complain  of  the  work  injuring  tlieir  health. 

Her  hands  are  not  cramped  or  contiiutl;  ha?thefri*e  use  of  her  fingers;  never  heard  of  any 
one  having  the  fingers  cramped  by  the  work,  or  otherwi.se  injuttHi.  35 

Karns,  nt  good  work,  14v.  a-wcek;  generally  earns  ll.*-. 

In  this  trade  they  are  generally  puri4i  apprentices.  Ha?  heard  tha!  at  other  places  they 
have  bwii  illtreated  : that  they  have  Ix-eii  beaten. 

her 

(Signetl)  Eleasor  + Tbeappit.  40 
mark. 

{Note. — This  is  one  of  the  girl.?  who  was  thought  to  be  consumptive.  She  has  now  good 
health.) 


No.ros.  No.  703.  1*2  years  old. 

Cun  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  to  St.  John's  New  Church,  Hoxton.  Does  not  go  to  a 45 
Sunday  or  evening  school.  Is  taught  by  Miss  Haycock  to  read  the  Bible ; is  not  taught  to 
write. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  since  July;  comes  from  St.  Giles’s  parish.  Has  no  father  or 
mother.  Tried  before  she  was  bound  here  flovver-making,  at  jNIr.  Burnett,  Robert-stroet, 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  and  tambouring,  at  Mrs.  Greaves,  Cold  Batli  Square,  Clerkenwell.  ^\'hen  50 
she  went  to  the  flower  making,  2 years  ago.  she  was  put  to  house  work,  and  the  genllemen  of 
the  parish  found  it  out  and  remov'd  her.  Worked  at  tambouring  7 montlis,  but  it  tried  the 
eyes  so  much,  that  she  was  taken  away  by  the  parish. 

Begins  to  work  at  8 K.  «.  anil  leaves  oft’  at  8 P.  M.  Has  4 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner 
and  4 hour  for  teo.  Finds  the  work  agrees  with  lier ; baa  a good  appetite,  and  sleeps  well.  55 
Has  no  head  ache,  or  cough,  or  ]>aiii  in  the  side.  Her  healiii  has  improved  since  she  came 
here.  Her  fingers  are  not  sore.  Is  aJtogetlier  well  used,  and  she  likes  the  work. 

(Signed)  Ann  Redding. 


February  3,  1841.  Mr.  D.^vies,  Bermondsey  New  Road. 

Al  this  shop  there  are  6 female  apprentices,  all  of  whom  come  from  St.  Giles’s  GO 
]iarish.  These  girls  seem  healthy  and  well.  Tlie  master  is  unmarried,  and  rather 
youtig  to  have  the  charge  of  so  immy  young  women.  He  appears  to  be  a respectable 
person,  aud  he  pays  very’  proper  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
apprentices. 

No.  704.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  65 

Employs  6 apprenlicps.  When  tliey  first  came,  wiines  had  2 sisters  living  with  him,  one 
bcii^awidow.  The  latter  is  since  dead,  and  the  former  is  married.  His  married  sister  comes 
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frequently  to  see  the  girls,  and  they  go  to  her  on  errands,  &c.  There  is  a middle-aged  person  I,ondok 
living  in  the  house,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  the  well-being  and  proper  conduct  ol“  the  girls.  Lint  Scrapino. 

The  anpreutices  attend  Rowland  Hill’s  chapel  twice,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  Sundays;  

they  also  attend  the  Sunday-school,  from  which  they  liave  books  to  bring  home,  for  good  Evidence 
5 conduct.  At  this  time  there  are  about  one  dozen  of  books  in  the  house  from  the  school.  Is 
desirous  that  they  should  improve  in  their  education  especially  in  writing  and  arithmetic ; and  - 
he  gives  them  instruction  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  at  other  times  when  there  is  snare  time.  No.  704- 

Is  of  opinion  that,  with  proper  diet  and  rest,  the  business  is  not-  injurious  to  health  ; it  is  much 
less  so  than  needle-work,  as  it  is  now  cai  ried  on  with  such  long  hours. 

10  (Signed)  Tbomas  Davies. 

No.  705 — Mary  Anne  Marney,  17  years  old.  No.  70s. 

Can  read,  and  writes  a little. 

Has  been  an  apprentice  7 years  and  a half ; was  bound  from  St.  Giles’s  parish.  Is  boarded, 
lodged  and  clothed  by  Mr.  Davies ; and  now  and  then  her  master  gives  her  a trifle.  There 
15  are  six  apprendeea,  who  dine  together  after  their  master.  The  ages  of  the  apprentices 
are  nearly  the  same,  17  and  18.  Her  master  is  not  man-ied ; there  is  a woman  36  years 
old,  who  is  shopwoman,  and  who  attends  to  the  domestic  affairs,  and  lives  in  the  house.  This 
person  has  the  care  of  the  ^rls  as  to  proper  behaviour,  &c. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  7^  a.  M.,  till  8 p.  u.  Has^  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for 
20  dinner,  and  20  minutes  for  tea.  If  tliey  are  very  busy,  they  work  till  9 p.  M„  but  this  does 
not  often  happen.  Each  has  a set  task,  and  they  can  leave  off  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  They 
can  work  over-time  as  late  as  9 r.  M.,  for  which  1 Jd  ispaid  per  hour.  Has  sometimes  earned 
l.f  in  a week  by  over-work. 

If  she  cannot  obtain  any  better  work,  she  intends  to  go  on  with  the  business  after  she  is  out 
25  of  her  apprenticeship,  which  will  expire  in  August,  1842,  having  been  bound  for  9 years.  Will 
be  able  to  earn  about  2s.  a-day. 

The  work  agrees  with  her  health ; does  not  find  that  the  flue  hurts  the  lungs.  When  she 
Gist  came  she  had  a cough,  and  was  attended  by  a medical  man,  who  smd  she  was  very  bad. 

Has  lost  her  cough  2 years,  and  her  health  is  much  improved.  Does  not  have  a headache 
30  h'om  the  stooping.  lias  corns  on  all  the  Angers  of  each  band,  except  tlie  little  one;  the  use- 
fulness of  the  hand  is  not  at  all  impahed  by  diese  corns,  nor  is  there  any  pain.  She  can  sew  as 
well  as  previously. 

If  they  neglect  their  business,  they  get  a box  on  the  ear  from  the  master.  Has  never  known 
any  of  the  girls  beaten  seriously. 

35  (Signed)  Mary  Marney. 

No.  706. — Harriet  Staton,  VI  did,.  No  70c. 

Can  read  and  write.  Has  been  an  apprentice  7 years.  All  the  girls  came  ffam  St.  Giles’s 
parish.  They  have  copy  books,  and  in  the  summer  her  master  teaches  them  to  write  ; some- 
times he  gii'es  them  a chapter  of  the  Bible  to  read,  or  to  learn, 
to  They  dl  go  to  Surrey  chapel  Sunday-school;  and  also  attend  the  chapel  twice  a-day.  In 
the  summer  her  master  gives  them  one  or  two  holidays,  and  takes  them  to  Gravesend.  Is  well 
lodged  and  fed,  and  likes  her  place.  The  work  agrees  with  her  health ; all  the  girls  are  well. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Staton. 


No.  707.  FEATHER,  HAIR,  AND  FLOCK  FACTORY.  Feather,  Hair, 

AND  Flock 

45  (Dr.  Mitchell.)  Fa^rv. 

Tlie  work  of  the  boys  in  the  feather  department  is  very  light ; but  it  is  evident.  No.  7or. 
from  the  wages  that  they  earn,  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  quite  agreeable.  Their  clothes 
were  covered  over  with  downy  feathers,  which  are  brushed  off  before  they  go 
home.  The  breath  must  inbale  some  of  the  down,  and  therefore  the  work  cannot 
50  be  very  healthy.  Still,  so  long  as  mankind  will  have  feather  beds,  this  work  must  be 
done,  and  boys  are  as  suitable  as  any  other  description  of  persons  to  do  it. 

In  the  horse-hair  department  there  did  not  appear  any  thing  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

In  the  dock  department  ai'e  no  children.  The  work  is  to  tear  into  shreds  old 
55  rags,  rugs,  and  carpets,  and  dock  or  hair  so  produced  is  used  in  stuffing  saddles, 
chairs,  and  mattrasses. 

No.  708 James  HalMnston.  No.  708. 

Is  manager  to  Mesa-s.  Blyth,  Hamilton,  and  Hughes,  carryii^  on  the  businesss  of  feather, 
horse-hair,  and  flock  manufactui'er,  in  EUzabeth-street,  Hackney  Road.  In  the  feather  depai-t- 
60  ment  boys  are  employed  in  picking  out  the  quills  or  stronger  feathers  from  the  soft  feathers. 

There  are  about  two  under  13,  but  about  from  10  to  20  altogether. 

In  the  hair  department  there  is  one  under  13,  and  9 altogether.  Their  w6rk  is  to  shake 
the  hair  with  two  slicks,  preparatoiy  to  the  men  curling  it. 

In  the  flock  department  no  chiidi-en  ai-e  employed. 
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Tiler  eome  in  winter  rrirmtlw  at  ai«l  work  to  7,  beinj;  allowed  halt  an  hour  to  dinner.  In 
Muiuncrthev  come  from  f)  to  R.  Ix'iiisi  •i1l'’iwt*<l  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  and  an  hour  to  dinner. 
In  the  fesither  department  tlie  boys  ivnrk  hv  the  piew.  and  earn  about  ijs.  each  ; some  more 
and  fiomc  le>s.  'Ilie  bovs  in  the  liair  department  are  paid  by  the  men.  and  in  general  have  about 

3j.  6rf.  a-week. 

(Signed)  J.\MES  II.itKINSTOX. 


Tam.«lr,so.  No-  709.  T.iMBOURIXG. 

No.  709.  (Dr.  Mit(diell.) 

Tamboiiriiig  is  ti  mode  of  making  flowers  and  other  ornaments  on  luce  used  for 
ladies’  veil?,  find  other  parts  of  dress,  and  also  dresses  of  very  young  children.  The  10 
lace  is  stretched  on  the  end  of  a frame  in  shu|ie  of  a drum,  or  tambour,  hence  the 
name,  aud  threads  are  passed  liy  it  l>y  meaus  of  a kind  of  needle,  haWng  a hook  at 
the  end.  The  work  Is  more  beautiful  than  when  doue  by  a common  needle,  after 
the  manner  of  darning. 

Many  young  girls  are  employed  at  this  work,  of  whom  not  a few  are  apprentices.  15 
Tiieinudeuf  proceeding  is  stated  to  be  ns  follows; — The  mistress  in  the  morniiig 
sets  hi  each  girl  a portion  of  work,  which  it  is  judjred  may  be  done  in  ten  hours ; 
ami  with  a view  to  stimuLite  diligence,  if  any  girl  do  her  task  before  the  expiration 
of  ten  hours,  no  nioi*e  is  required  of  her,  and  she  has  her  freedom  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  ten  hours  a girl  shall  uot  20 
finish  lier  work,  .“be  is  expected  still  to  remain  until  it  be  done. 

This  principle,  though  in  practice  it  may  be  liable  to  abuse,  seems  to  lie  very  fair. 

It  is  the  principle  lulopted  in  well-regulated  schools,  with  a view  to  obviate  tlie 
the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment.  In  the  case  of  tambouring,  a girl  has  the 
motive  to  be  industrious,  in  order  tbut  she  may  have  her  liberty  to  enioy  herself ; 25 
ami  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  consequences  to  herself  if  she  be  dilatory  at  her 
work. 

But  in  practice  there  may  be,  even  by  this  method,  tyrannical  oppression.  Stmie 
girls  fall  below  the  avenige  of  mental  capacity,  aud  dexterity  of  hand,  and  an 
unfeeling  and  injudicious  mistress  may  attribute  to  ol»stinacy  and  idleness  what  is  30 
absolutely  the  result  of  inferior  natural  incapacity-  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  child 
herself  that  indolence  should  he  stimulated,  wliiJst  it  is  cruel  oj)pressiou  to  e.sact 
from  her  what  she  is  unable  to  accomplish. 

It  is  a matter  of  disrretion  in  each  particular  case,  and  what  rules  can  be  laid 
denvu,  and  who,  but  the  mistress  herself,  hiis  tlie  knowledge  to  be  able  to  decide  ? 35 

A gross  case  of  cruelty  occurred  iu  the  village  of  Chingford,  i«i  Essex,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  sent  in  a letter  to  Lonl  Ashley,  and  by  his  Lordship  com- 
municated to  this  Conmiission.  A request  for  further  particulars  was  unsuccessful. 

A sudden  death  having  occurred,  the  matter  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
u coroner’s  jury,  and  the  verdict  was,  “died  a natural  death,  accelerated  by  the  40 
cruelty  of  Thomas  Bateman.” 

The  cruelty,  as  brought  in  evideuce  before  the  jmy,  wis 

1.  Giving  the  apprentice  girl  a greater  task  than  her  abilities  enabled  her  to 
perform. 

2.  Insufficient  lodging  and  bedding  to  this  girl,  and  the  apprentices  generally.  45 

3.  Insufficient  fooiL 

All  this  is  very  grievous,  but  unforturuitely  such  oppi'ession  is  uot  confined  to 
the  trade  of  tamlx>ur-workers.  The  power  of  unprincipled  masters  and  mistresses 
to  overwork  and  inflict  miserj'  on  their  unhappy  apprentices,  more  particularly  pauper 
aud  orphan  apprentices,  is  fearful.  Evidence  to  any  extent,  could  be  obtained,  both  50 
iu  the  metropolis  and  iu  the  prorinces,  that  the  Avorst  of  masters  and  mistresses  are 
constantly  going  to  distant  unions  to  select  apprentices,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
binding  made  liy  the  officers  of  the  parishes  into  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  them, 
is  but  seldom  successful. 

From  personal  inspection  of  several  places  Avhere  tmnhour-working  is  carried  on,  55 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  injurious  more  than  in  other 
trades  which  prepare  finery  I'or  the  wear  of  ladies.  It  is  obviously  trying  to  the 
eyesi^t,  and  may  be  designated  generally,  in  the  common  phrase,  as  fidgety,  aud  so 
ai-e  mauy  works  which  female  children  and  girls  have  to  do. 

No.  ?io.  No.  710. — Amelia  Bale.  (Dr.  Mitchell.)  66 

Conducts  the  tambouring  business  for  Mr.  Stone,  1 18,  Old  Betluial-green  road.  The  cliildren 


lA>NDOtl. 
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«-oi‘k  from  8 to  7,  and  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  time  for  tea.  None  of  the  girls 
lodge  in  the  house.  Tl\ey  have  a cert^  work  given  them  to  do  in  the  morning,  and  when  they 
have  done  it  they  may  leave  off  and  go  home.  In  this  place  the  children  are  kindly  used,  but 
there  are  some  places,  as  she  has  heard,  where  the  forewomen,  in  order  to  gi^  satisfaction,  set 
5 too  much.  She  knows  tliis  only  by  the  newspaper. 

(Signed)  A.  Bale. 

(Note. — ^This  was  a diffident  witness,  but  after  giving  her  evidence  she  became  more  communi- 
cative in  conversation,  and  e.xpresscd  a firm  opinion  that  there  was  great  need  to  look  after  those 
tambouring  shops  where  there  were  parish  apprentices.  But  where  the  children  came  during  the 
10  day,  and  went  back  to  their  dinners  to  their  parents,  and  home  at  night,  she  did  not  think  that 
there  was  much  probability  of  ill  usage.  She  requested  the  Sub-^mmissioner  to  go  back  to 
the  room  and  inquire  of  the  girls  when  by  themselv^  how  they  were  used.  This  was  done,  and 
the  girls  said  they  were  well  used;  and  certainly  they  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable.) 


Londoh. 

XAUBouaiyo. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
Ji^.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  710. 


No.  711. — (Dr.  Mitchell.)  The  tambouring  manufactory  of  Mrs.  Jesschop,  17, 
15  Paradise-Row,  Bethnal-Green,  was  ne.xt  visited.  There  was  only  one  under 
13,  and  altogether  8.  They  seemed  all  very  happy.  The  mistress  said  that  she 
set  them  ten  hours’  work  per  diem,  and  the  girls  might  begin  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  they  chose  ; and  if  they  got  done  by  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  might 
leave  off  if  they  chose ; and  if  they  preferred  sitting  slowly  over  their  work,  and 
20  taking  twelve  hours  to  it,  they  were  not  prevented  from  so  doing. 


Sir,  Broadstairs,  Aiigust,  1841.  London  District. 

I BEG  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Central  Board,  that  in  accordance 
with  tlieir  request  I visited  the  town  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  on  July  30th. 

A considerable  part  of  the  population  is  employed  in  manufacturing  labour. 

25  The  principal  occupations  are  tambour-work  and  at  the  silk-mill.  There  is  also  a 
manufacture  lately  established,  of  common  liats,  and  some  weaving,  principally  of 
velvets,  which  formerly  was  rather  extensively  carried  ou,  still  affords  limited 
employment. 

A complaint  having  been  made  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hall,  page  262),  that 
30  the  proprietor  of  the  silk-mill  had  a difficulty  in  procuring  a sufficient  number  of 
children  and  young  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  tambour-work  being  free  from 
legislative  interference,  I made  particular  inquiryinto  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  appears,  from  the  infoi-mation  I received,  that  a preference  is  unquestionably 
given  to  the  tambouring ; and  principally,  as  it  was  stated,  first,  because  parents 
35  objected  on  moral  considerations  to  send  theii-  children  to  the  silk-mill ; and 
secondly,  because  when  the  tambour-work  is  properly  learnt,  it  affords  more  pro- 
fitable employment.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Hall,  in 
his  evidence,  namely,  the  independence  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  in  the 
tambouring,  lias  au  influence  in  producing  the  preference  above  stated. 

40  • Whatever  may  he  the  determining  causes,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  neaidy 
one-third  part  oi  Mr.  Hall’s  machinery  is  standing  still  for  want  of  the  necessaiy 
hands.  That  gentleman  naturally  complains  of  the  unequal  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  which,  as  he  conceives,  has  led  to  such  an  injurious  result. 

The  tambour-work  itself  does  not  call  for  any  particular  observations.  It  resem- 
45  hies  several  other  branches  of  the  lace  manufecture,  such  as  drawing,  mending, 
pearling,  and  embroidering,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  It  approaches 
to  a domestic  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  a considerable  part  of  it  is  done  by  marri^ 
women,  who  fill  up  their  spare  time  at  the  tambour-frame,  and  also  employ  their 
own  children.  There  are,  however,  several  small  mistresses,  and  a few  larger 
50  masters,  who  have  rooms  in  which  from  12  to  30  or  40  children  work.  Some  of 
these  rooms  axe  very  confined  and  ill  ventilated.  In  general,  however,  the  children 
having  the  great  advantage  of  living  in  a healthysitiiation,  and  although  working 
what  may  be  called  rather  long  hours,  not  being  subject  to  exhausting  or  protracted 
labom-,  are  healthy  and  well. 

55  I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  D.  Grainger,  Sub-Commmioner. 

Joieph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Sfc.  ^c.  8fc. 

No.  712.— July  30,  1841.  A.  B.  No.nz. 

60  Is  a medical  practitioner.  A large  pait  of  the  population  of  the  town  are  engaged  at  the 
^k-mill  and  tambour-work.  The  latter  is  carried  on  by  namerops  small  masters  and  misti'esses, 
who  work  by  contract  for  the  manufacturers  and  warehouses  in  London,  and  employ  many  hands. 

These  parties  engage  prindpally  children  and  a few  young  women,  who  work  in  shops  or  rooms 
at  their  employers’  houses,  or  which  are  hired  for  the  puroose. 

[/  ] 2 M 
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Lokdoh  Distbict. 
(COOOKSBALL, 
Essex.) 

’Xaiubovring. 

Eridence 
collected  by 
R.D.GTainger,'&i(\. 

No.  712. 


Children  usually  begin  to  work  at  7 or  8 ; thinks  they  commence  younger  than  formerly.  At 
most  of  the  tambour  masters'  and  mistresses’  the  children  work  in  very  small  and  confined 
rooms,  and  are  crowded  together  ; in  one  place  there  are  as  many  as  100  children  in  2 or  3 
small  rooms  In  a cottage.  A considerable  port  of  the  tambouring  is  performed  by  women,  at 
their  own  houses,  who  employ  principally  their  own  children,  and  occasioniilly  1 or  2 others. 
This  system  is  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  town,  but  especially  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

His  experience  induces  him  to  consider  that  the  early  age  at  wliicli  children  begin  to  work, 
the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation,  the  constrained  and  stooping  position,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  work-rooms,  lead  to  serious  constitutional  debility  and  disease.  Tliese  children  are 
particularly  subject  to  various  scrofulous  affections  : diseases  of  the  eyes,  especially  strumous 
infiammation,  are  common ; also  swelling  of  the  joints,  &c. 


5 


10 


**'^Tuly  30,  1841. — Mr.  John  Byng  Banks,  Tambour-worker  and  L.4.ce- 
Manufactuhee. 

The  work-rooms  are  suificieatly  large  and  liglit,  and  they  are  not  crowded.  No 
tamhouring  is  done  on  the  premises.  15 

No.  713.  No.  713. — Mr.  TVilllanx  Bankx. 

Is  manager  of  the  establishment  for  his  brother.  Mr.  J.  Banks  employs,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, a considerable  number  of  hands.  A portion  of  the  work  is  given  out  to  small  mistresses, 
who  employ  children ; other  work  is  given  out  directly  to  women  who  employ  their  own  children 
and  a few  of  the  neighbours,  and  who  live  at  Colne,  Tay,  Tiptree-heath,  &c.,  villages  in  this  20 
vicinity. 

At  this  time  thinks  that  children  do  not  begin  to  work  so  young  as  formerly,  as  it  was  found 
that  very  young  children  spoiled  or  damaged  the  work ; believes  that  now  they  do  not  begin 
before  12  years, 

They  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  bands  to  execute  all  the  work  they  require  to  be  done.  25 

On  the  premises  they  only  employ  a few  young  women  and  grown-up  children  to  finish  or 
make  up  the  caps,  collars,  &c.,  afier  they  have  been  tamboured. 

(Signed)  William  Banks. 


July  30,  1841. — Miss  Alger,  Small  Mistress. 

The  work-room  is  airy,  and  not  crowded.  All  those  whom  I questioned  were  30 
well  and  healthy  ; 2 of  them  had  been  9 years  in  the  business. 

No.  714.  No.  714. — Miss  Alger. 

Is  a tambour  mistress ; employs  at  this  time  about  11  hands ; of  these,  4 are  under  lo,  and 
3 under  10  years.  The  latter  are  learnei's,  who  receive  no  wages,  and  who  only  come  part  of 
the  day.  Has  been  in  Ihe  business  14  or  15  years  j was  forewoman  at  Mr.  Finch's  12  years.  35 
Children  usually  begin  to  work  at  about  8 years  old. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  : these  are  not  exceeded.  WTien  anv  order 
requires  it,  the  elder  hands,  who  are. from  17  to  20  years  old,  stay  later ; the  children  leave  at 
the  usual  hour. 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner.  ' 40 

Foi'  the  first  three  months  children  receive  no  wages;  they  may  have  a trifle  for  encourage- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  get  6ii.  if  they  were  quick  children ; at  the  end  of 
12  months  they  would  earn  jjerhaps  Is.  The  highest  sum  she  pays  is  to  a girl  18  years  old ; 
she  earns  5f.  8d. 

The  only  ill  effect  of  the  work  is  that  it  cavises  short-sightedness.  At  some  places  the  cliil-  45 
dren  are  crowded  into  small  rooms,  which  are  very  hot  and  oppressive.  Her  own  health  has 
suffered  from  such  confinement.  Her  own  work-room  is  large,  looks  into  the  fields,  and  is  not 
crowded. 

A preference  is  given  to  the  tambour-work  over  the  silk-fectory,  because  when  it  is  once  learnt 
it  is  a better  paid  employment ; it  is  also  thought  to  be  more  respectable ; many  parents  object  50 
to  send  their  children  to  the  silk-factory.  Many  of  the  tambour-workers  are  the  children  of 
tradesmen  in  the  town. 

(Signed)  Orfah  Alger. 

No.  715.  No.  715. — Rehecea  Clapkam,  12  years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  write;  has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  4 years.  She  is  to  learn  to  write  55 
next  winter,  at  an  evening-school. 

Has  been  at  the  tamhouring  3 years  and  a-lialf.  Works  for  Miss  Alger. 

Comes  at  6 a.u.,  and  leaves  at  7 f.m.  Has  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Earns  2s.  7d.  a-week;  when  she  knows  the  business  well  she  expects  to  get  5s.  60 

The  work  does  not  hurt  her  eyes  or  health. 

Her  father  is  a carpenter ; he  did  not  like  her  to  go  to  the  silk-mills,  because  it  was  not  a 
proper  place. 

her 

(Signed)  Rebkcca  + Clapuam.  65 
mark. 
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July  30, 1841. — Mr.  Finch,  Tambour-Master. 

There  are  2 small  rooms  in  a cottage,  which  are  much  too  close  and  confined  for 
80  many  workers  ; they  have  no  proper  means  of  ventilation.  Some  of  the  cliildren 
complained  of  their  health,  othei'S  were  <juite  well. 

5 No.  716. — Mr,  Finch 

Employs  about  50  hands,  in  and  out  of  doors.  Thinks  there  are  from  250  to  300  children 
and  young  persons  under  18  employed  in  this  town.  It  is  considered  a great  assistance  to 
famihos,^  by  giving  profitable  employment  to  so  many  persons.  The  usud  hours  are  from 
6 A.M.  till  7 P.M.  If  orders  require  it,  some  of  the  bands  either  come  1 hour  earlier,  or  stay 

10  1 hour  later ; this  applies  to  the  young  women,  the  children  on  these  occasions  not  stopping. 
It  would  not  interfere  with  him  it  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work ; nor  if  those 
between  9 atitl  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours  of  actual 
work.  Eleven  hours  and  a-half,  exclusive  of  meals,  are  considered  to  be  the  regular  hours  in 
this  town. 

15  children  are  kept  in  order  by  2 or  3 forewomen.  He  does  not  allow  them  to  beat  them 

seriously,  only  to  correct  tliem  in  moderation.  Having  beard  that  one  of  these  women  had 
beaten  a girl,  and  made  her  cry,  he  told  her  such  conduct  would  not  bo  allowed.  Thinks  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  tambour-work  have  as  good  health  as  any  others  in  the  town. 

(Signed)  Et  F^nch. 

20.  No  717. — H years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  write ; has  been .3  years  at  the  Sunday-school.  Has  been  at  work  nearly 
3 years  and  a-half.  Comes  at  6 A.u.,  leaves  at  7 P.M.  Does  not  stay  later  or  come  earUer. 
Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner. 

Earns  2r.  8d.  a-week. 

25  Has  not  very  good  health.  The  work  does  not  try  her  eyes.  The  children  are  sometimes 
corrected. 

her 

(Signed)  Eliza  + Smith. 

mark. 


London  Distuct. 
(CooobbhaLL, 
Esses.) 

Takbouxino. 

Evidence 
collecUd  by 
It,D.Grainger,ia<i. 

No.  fl6. 


No.  717. 


30  No.  718. — Rachael  Wood,  12  years  old.  No,  Jis- 

Can  read ; writes  a little ; learnt  to  write  at  an  evening  school.  Has  been  at  work  3 years 
and  a-half. 

Earns  25.  5d.  a-week. 

Has  not  good  health. 

35  (Signed)  R.  Wood. 


July  30,  1841. — Mb.  Crossby,  Jon.,  Tambour-Master. 

The  shop  is  a long  roopi,  tolerably  light  and  aiiy.  The  children  seem  to  be 
healthy,  and  say  the  work  agrees  with  them.  Mr.  Crossby  has  taken  the  present 
shop  because  his  former  shop  was  too  close. 


No.  719. — Mr.  Crossh^,  Jun. 

Employs  about  50  or  60  hands ; of  this  number  about  23  work  on  the  premises ; 


^ ^ ; the  others 

work  at  t^eir  own  houses,  in  the  town  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  married  women 
fill  up  their  spare  time  with  the  work  after  they  have  finished  their  household  occupations- 

The  wages  have  been  falling  2 years ; more  work  is  done,  but  the  prices  are  reduced.  " The 
45  more  work  which  is  done  the  less  is  the  profit."  The  master’s  profits  are  not  more  than  one- 
third  what  they  were  7 years  ago.  Tliinlu  things  will  be  worse ; it  has  been  so  bad  for  some 
titae  that  he  thinks  he  must  give  up  the  busines.  It  would  not  interfere  with  lus  buaness  if 
children  under  9 were  not  alfowoA  to  work ; nor  if  those  between  9 and  13  were  restricted  to 
8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours  of  actual  labour. 

50  (Signed)  W.  J.  Crossby. 

No.  720. — Eliza  Sparroto,  16  years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  write;  has  been  at  the  Sunday-school  9 years. 

Has  been  a tambour-worker  9 years.  Works  for  Mr.  Crossby  Jun. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  7 p.m.  Never  comes  earlier ; sometimes  (not  often)  stops 
55  half  an  hour  later. 

Has  I hour  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner. 

Earns  5s.  a-week. 

Used  to  have  bad  health  j is  better  now.  The  work  does  not  try  her  health ; the  room  is 
not  dose.  The  children  are  not  beaten. 

60  „ 

(Signed)  Eliza  + Sparrow. 

mark. 


No.  721. — Maria  Colwell,  12  years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  write;  goes  to  the  Sunday-school. 
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Loxnox  Dismirr. 

(CoOGESBALL, 

Ebsez.) 

Tamboukino. 

ETideocv 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Eicj. 

No.  72S. 


No.  723. 


No.  724. 


Ha-i  liecn  at  tambour-work  -3  years.  Conic$  at  6 \.M.,  learcs  at  7 p.m.  Has  never  stopped 
more  than  half  an  hour  when  her  roaster  is  busy.  Has  '2  liours  for  meals. 

Eiints  3.e.  (id.  a-week. 

Has  good  health;  is  not  short-sighted.  Con-iclers  the  work  a healthy  employment. 

lier 

(^Signed)  M.MJTA  + COLWFLL. 

No.  722. — OrfJiy  CaveU,  10  ye-nrs  old. 

Has  been  ai  aork  .3  years. 

Earns  ±v.  tirf.  a-week. 

No.  723. — Hunnak  2^ichols,  10  years  old. 

Has  been  at  work  3 years. 

Earns  ’2f.  a-week. 

Has  good  health. 

No.  724. — Jane  Bat/hy,  12  years  old. 

Has  been  3 years  at  work. 

Earns  2,v.  .k/.  a-week. 

Has  gooil  healtli ; the  work  does  not  try  her  eyes ; is  not  short-sighted. 


5 


10 


13 


No. 


725. 


No. 


r-27. 


No.  725. — July  30,  1841.  Charhite  Potter,  12  years  old. 

Can  read ; cannot  write.  OQ 

Works  at  home  with  her  sister;  has  done  so  for  3 years. 

Bogins  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past  7 p.m.  Never  begins  earlier ; but  if  anything 
is  to  be  finislicd  she  W'orks  later  at  night,  till  9 and  10 ; has  sometimes,  but  ven*  seldom,  gone 
on  till  12. 

Hai>  no  Gxed  time  for  meals,  but  is  not  hurried ; has  sometimes  I hour  and  a-half  for  05 
dinner. 

Does  not  know  how  much  she  earns,  because  she  works  for  her  sister. 

Has  good  health;  the  work  does  not  try  her  eyes. 

her 

(Signed)  Chaulotte  -p  Potter.  30 
mark. 


No.  726. — Mary  Anne  Smith,  20  rears  old. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  been  in  the  business  14  years.  Works  at  home. 

If  the  business  was  brisk,  would  work  from  6 a.m.  fill  10  p.m.  : or,  if  an  order  required,  35 
site  shoulti  go  on  Inter.  Tlie  prices  are  now  lower  than  2 years  ago : she  could  not  earn  more 
than  lOff.,  working  from  6 a.m.  till  half-past  8 p.m.  ; some,  who  are  quicker,  might  earn 
something  more.  Has  good  health,  but  is  rather  short-sighted. 

(Sipied)  Mary  Ann  Smitu. 


No.  727.— July  30,  1841.  Sir.  John  Hall.  40 

Is  proprietor  of  Orchard  Silk-mill.  In  consequence  of  the  employment  of  a large  number  of 
children  in  the  tambouring,  they  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  hands  as  they 
require  in  tlicir  establishment.  At  this  time  a part  of  their  machinery  is  standing  still  from 
this  causu ; they  now  want  100  more  hands,  Attributes  the  preference  given  to  the  tambour- 
wo^  to  the  fact  that  in  that  occupation  the  people  are  more  independent  as  to  hours  of  work,  45 
and  also  because,  there  being  no  legislative  limitation,  over-time  work  can  be  made,  and  thus 
better  wages  obtained.  In  this  miU,  children  under  13  can  only  work  10  hours  a-clay ; whilst 
at  the  tambouring,  in  the  shops,  the  regular  hours  are  11  and  a-half;  and  at  private  liouscs 
the  hours  are  unlimited.  Has  seen  children  at  work  till  1 1 and  12  at  night  in  the  cottages  in 
this  ncighlKxirhood ; in  the  shops  also,  when  orders  require  it,  they  work  13  or  16  liours  a-day.  y-j 
Thinks  tluit  it  is  just  that,  as  some  brunches  of  trade  are  under  legislative  regulation,  all  should 
be  plactri  upon  equal  terms  in  this  respect ; and  that  the  congregation  of  20  or  30  children 
iu  small  aiul  lonfineil  rooms  is  miicli  more  injurious  to  health  than  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
this  mill,  where  ventilation  is  carefully  provided  for. 

(Signed)  John  H.vll.  5.-) 


WINDING  SILK  IN  SPITALFIELDS. 

WlNDinC  StLK 

iNSPi^tnuLDs.  ^’0.723.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) 

No.  »28.  operation,  prepuratorj'  to  the  silk  being  delirered  to  the  weaver,  was  for- 

merly, u'iteii  lalwur  was  sctirce,  perlbrmed  by  children,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  This 
was  ascertained  by  a personal  visit  to  the  ware-rooms  and  winding  factories  of  Mr.  60 
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Thomas  Field  Gibson,  Mr.  Soaper,  Messrs.  Robert  Graham  and  Sons,  Messrs.  London. 
Stone  and  Brookes,  all  of  Spital  Square.  Most  of  the  women  were  fxdl  grown,  Silk  in 

some  of  them  manied,  and  in  only  one  instance  was  there  a girl  as  young  as  I4!  Spitalpields. 

The  reason  assigned  for  employing  women  was  this ; the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  Evidence 
5 quantity  done,  and  such  being  the  case  the  labour  of  grown  women  is  as  cheap  as  p p ^ % 

that  of  children ; besides  children  could  not  do  the  work  so  well,  and  would  take  no  ’ 

care  of  the  silk,  and  as  this  is  a very  costly  commodity  it  is  most  important  to  the 
manufacturer  that  none  of  it  be  lost.  He  has  therefore  an  interest  in  employing  as 
trustworthy  persons  as  he  can  get. 


10  No.  729.  SILK  WEAVERS. 

In  this  manufacture  many  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  employed  in  winding  the 
silk  on  the  quills  (quilling),  and  in  picking  the  knots,  &c.,  out  of  the  silk  as  the 
work  process  (picking)  ; in  the  former  occupation  children  begin  to  work  about  the 
age  01  7,  and  in  the  latter  at  about  10 ; other  boys  and  girls,  of  the  age  of  12,  go 
15  into  the  loom.  A considerable  number  of  girls  in  the  district  of  Bethnal  Green  ai*e 
also  engaged  to  nurse  the  children,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  weavers, 
whilst  the  mother  is  at  the  loom. 


Silk  Weavers. 
No.  729. 


No.  730.  Weavers’  Market.  No,  730. 

July  19,  1841.  I visited  this  market,  of  which  there  is  a notice  in  Mr.  Hickson’s 
20  Report  on  Hand  Loom  Weavers.  The  children  whom  I saw  standi^  in  the  street 
were  from  the  age  of  7 upwards,  the  great  majority  being  girls.  Tiiese  children 
came  to  be hireaby  the  week ; some  to  pick  and  quill,  some  as  nurses  and  servants 
of  all  ivork  in  the  weavers’  families.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  market. 

No.  731.  July  19,  1841.  police  constable.  No.  56  H.  N0.731. 

25  Has  been  3 years  and  a-half  appointed  to  keep  order  in  tile  “ weavers’  market.”  It  is  held 
ou  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  7 to  9 a.  m.  The  number  of  children  varies  from  200  to  300; 
the  great  majority  are  girls.  It  sometimes  happens  that  not  more  than  10  are  engaged  on 
the  two  days,  according  to  the  state  of  trade ; they  are  hired  by  the  week.  Some  are  very 
young,  about  7 and  8;  most  of  them  are  from  10  to  16  years  old.  The  girls  are  hired  to 
30  take  care  of  the  family  of  the  weavers,  and  also  to  wind  quills  and  pick ; the  boys  to  wind  and 
pick,  to  go  of  errands,  &c. 

The  children  are  usually  accompanied  by  their  parents. 

The  market  is  held  in  the  open  street,  Xbbey-street,  Bethnal  Green-road.  If  it  rains  or  is 
cold  the  children  have  no  means  of  shelter.  Most  of  them  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
35  weavers,  and  are  in  a distressed  condition.  Some  of  them  commit  petty  thefts. 

(Signed)  James  Eves. 

No.  732.  July  19,  1841.  J^o/in  Laws,  33  years  old.  No.  733. 

Can  read  and  write.  Is  a silk  weaver. 

la  this  business  boys  begin  to  work  at  the  loom  about  12  or  13.  In  general  these  children 
40  are  either  the  sons  or  relations  of  the  weavers.  There  are  some  journeymen  who  engage  2 
or  3 boys,  pay  them  a certain  sum  weekly,  and  take  thar  earnings. 

Boys  at  the  loom  usually  work  in  the  summer  from  6 a.  m.  till  8 P.  M.,  and  in  winter  from 
daylight  till  half-past  10  p.  m.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  If  there  is  a press  of 
business  and  the  men  work  lot^^r  time,  those  boys  who  work  with  their  parents  are  allowed 
45  to  leave  off  at  the  usual  hour.  Those  boys  who  work  forjourueymeu  are  subject  to  longer  hours 
than  those  who  work  with  their  parents. 

The  weavers  require  children  to  pick  the  silk  and  wind  the  quills.  The  hours  for  them  are 
in  the  summer  from  6 a.  m.  till  9 p.  M. ; in  the  winter  from  7 A.  M.  Ull  9 P.  M. ; these  hours  are 
not  usually  exceeded.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

50  Witness’s  wife  worlis  at  a loom.  They  work  now  from  5 a.  m.  till  dark.  Earns  himself  on 
the  average  lOf.,  and  his  wife  about  6^. ; this  includes  his  son’s  earnings,  who  helps  to  qntll 
and  pick  ; he  is  much  better  off  than  hundreds  of  others. 

Has  3 children  ; the  eldest  is  a boy  13,  who  assists  him ; the  others  are  2 girls,  of  5 years 
and  18  months  old. 

55  Expenditure  of  Wages. 

Rents  a house  at  5s.  Gd.  a-week,  lets  off  a part  for  2r.;  this  in- 
cludes rates 

Girl  to  nurse  and  attend  to  the  family,  hired  at  the  market;  she  is 

60  discharged  if  trade  is  slack  

Bread,  a quartern  loaf  a-day,  at  8 pence  

Potatoes,  4 lbs.  a-day,  at  halfpenny  per  lb.  ...... 

Carried  forward  ....... 


s.  d. 

3 6 

2 8 

4 8 
1 2 

12  0 
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EVIDENXE  OX  THE 


Lovoon. 

Silk  Wcatmk. 

Evidence 
coi'ccted  by 
R.D.Ortiinfer,  Esij- 

No.  73;. 


a.  d. 

Broiisht  ibnranl  12  0 

Moat  wliea  they  cot  it,  lialf  Ib.a-tlay,  at  " or  S pence  per  lb. . . 2 4 

Sijjpir,  2 lbs.,  at  Y pence 1 *2 

CoftcPi  quarter  lb 0 4 

nmter.  three-quarters  lb.  0 9 

•Salt,  &c 0 2 

Soap,  half  lb. 0 3 

Ono  pint  of  beer  for  his  wife  a-(lay,  at  3 pence  a quart  . ...  0 lOJ 

Coals,  half  cwt.  0 10 


IS  S 


10 


No.  734. 


No.  735. 


Buys  a little  clothing  when  he  can ; a»to  furniture  there  is  nothing  for  that. 

(Sign^)  JoHK  Laws. 

N».  733.  Jo?in  Lates,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  a little ; can  write  a very  little ; has  been  at  a Sunday  school  2 rears ; soinetimos 
he  is  obligtHl  to  stay  at  home  to  nur^  the  child.  Goes  to  an  e\ening  school,  which  belongs  15 
to  the  Sunday  school,  twice  a-week ; pavs nothing  for  this. 

Has  helneil  his  father  3 or  4 years.  \Vinds  the  qitilht  and  picks  the  silk ; begins  to  work  at 
G A.  M.,  ana  leaves  off  about  9 P.  M. ; in  the  winter  from  7 a.  m.  till  10  p.  m.,  never  later. 

Works  pai'liy  standing  and  partly  sitting.  It  tires  him,  because  he  is  at  it  so  long. 

H.is  very  go^  healtli.  oq 

his 

(Signed)  Joiis  -f  L.vws. 

mark. 

No.  734.  July  19,  1841.  Jamet  Agomhar,  33  years  old. 

Is  a.  weaver.  The  boys  and  girls  who  quill  and  pick  work  as  regular  hours  in  the  summer  25 
from  6 A.  M.  to  8 p.  >1.  j in  the  winter  from  7 to  9 ; many  journeymen  keep  them  longer. 
Tliese  children  begin  to  work  at  about  7 years  old  to  quill,  and  to  pick  at  about  10. 

Qiildren  go  to  the  loom  about  12 ; in  the  winter  these  often  work  from  7 A.  m.  till  10  or 
1 1 p.  M. ; in  the  summer  from  6 A.  M-  till  dark.  Those  children  who  work  for  journeymen 
are  liable  to  work  longer  hours.  There  is  no  set  time  for  meals,  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour  30 
for  break&st  and  tea,  and  half  an  hour  for  dinner;  “the  children,  poor  things,  are  made 
slaves  of,  cn'en  like  tbciDgclves.” 

The  work  varies  very  much,  some  is  very  heavy  and  some  lighter.  It  is  very  confining  to 
the  stomach  from  the  pressure  of  the  roll.  The  shops  are  usuaBy  rather  roomy,  not  confined. 

The  children  are  on  the  whole  healtliy.  35 

Earns  on  an  average  the  year  round,  after  the  espenses  are  paid,  not  more  than  10s.  or  12j., 
tliis  is  the  outside ; his  wife  earns  on  an  average  about  6.r. 

Has  5 children,  the  eldest  only  can  woik  winding  quills. 

Weavers  require  a considerable  sized  room  for  the  looms ; this  causes  an  extra  expense  of 
‘2s.  6d.  a-week,  unless  they  can  let  off  the  front  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Pays  5s.  6t/.  a-week  40 
for  his  house.  Thinks  it.  is  very  desirable  that  children  under  9 should  not  work ; but  with 
their  low  wages  Is  fearful  such  a restriction  would  cause  distress,  both  by  preventing  poor  men 
getting  some  help  from  their  j'oung  children’s  labour,  and  by  their  having  to  pay  more  for  the 
quilling.  Tliey  are  often  obliged  to  work  very  long  to  pay  their  rent,  &c.,  frequently  on 
Sunday;  (“  many  a poor  man  does  not  know  what  Sunday  is”).  Children,  therefore,  between  45 
9 and  13  must  work  longer  tlian  3 hours  according  to  the  present  state  of  things.  Unless  the 
wages  of  men  were  to  be  raised  by  the  change,  it  would  cause  distress  to  Umit  the  labour  of 
young  persons  between  13  and  18  to  1*2  hours  a-day. 

his 

(Signed)  Ja5IES  -f  Aooubar.  50 
mariw 

No.  735.  James  Agumlar,  11  years  old. 

Can  reed  and  write  a little. 

Quilla  for  hk  father ; has  worked  at  it  2 years  and  a-half ; begins  at  7 a.  h.,  and  leaves  off 
at  9 1’.  M.  Hus  sometimes  to  attend  to  the  Utde  child.  Sits  at  his  work,  is  not  tired  by  it ; 55 
has  good  heakh. 

(Signed)  Jambs  Aooubar. 

No.  736.  July  19.  TViUXam  Agotnhar. 

Is  a wearer.  Knows  a neighbour  who  has  a parish  apprentice,  a girl;  he  works  reiy  hard, 
taking  in  more  work  than  other  joumemen.  In  the  winter  this  man  works  from  4 a.  u.  till  do 
11  p.  H.,  and  in  summer  from  5 a.  m.  uil  10  p.  u.  The  girl  is  kept  “ to  pick”  very*  long  hours, 
sometimes  as  long  as  the  man  works ; she  is  not  taught  the  business  to  which  sho  was  bound, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  she  will  have  no  means  of  getting  a living. 

Tliose  boys  and  girls  who  work  at  the  bora  for  journeymen  are  kept  longer  hours  than 
others ; tltis  sy*stem  has  greatly  injured  the  other  weavers.  (35 

No.  737.  July  19,  1841.  Ann  Desert,  14  years  old. 

Cannot  read,  has  never  been  taught.  Docs  not  go  to  church  because  her  mother  wants  her, 
and  has  no  clothes. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


Is  a servant  of  all  work  to  John  Laws ; also  occasionally  picks  and  quills.  Went  out  at 


first  when  10  yeare  old.  Was  hired  at  the  mmket,  Abbey-street,  Bethnal  Green.  It  is  the  She  Weavbks. 
custom  for  the  children  to  be  hired  by  the  week.  The  ^rls  go  as  nurses  and  semnts,  almost  —— 

all  to  the  weavers,  and  the  boys  to  wind  the  quills  and  pick  silk;  tlie  former  are  generally 
5 about  12,  and  the  latter  about  10.  The  ctiildren  are  gaierally  accompanied  by  their  parents. 

' Earns  2s.  8d.  a-week ; finds  Iter  own  victuals.  ' ^ 

Her  father  is  a weaver  with  7 children ; their  ages  are  20, 16,  14,  13,  7,  5,  2 years ; they  No.  737. 
all  live  at  home.  The  three  eldest  ghls  go  out  like  witness,  and  also  to  pick  and  quiU. 

Her  father,  cams  lOf.  on  an  average. 

10  Her  mother  is  also  a weaver,  but  has  no  work. 

They  can  hardly  get  enough  tq  eat. 

Her  father  last  winter  was  obliged  to  sell  almost  all  he  had,  clothes  and  his  spare  looms,  so 
that  if  he  could  get  more  work  now  for  his  wife  he  has  no  loom  for  her! 

her 

15  (Signed)  Akjt  >c  Deseet. 

mark. 


SHIRT  MAKING. 


This  is  an  occupation  which  gives  employment  to  a vast  number  of  women  and 
children^  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country.  The  wages,  however,  are  very 
20  low ; and  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  explained  in  the  following  evi- 
dence which  have  been  innueutial  in  causing  the  reduction  in  the  prices  paid  for 
labour. 


No.  738.  Letter  from  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co. 

Nos.  10,  66,  070^67,  Comhill;  4^,  Biskop-fz/alc-street  Within,  nsid  Commercial 
Road,  Lvndon;  and  St.  George's  Crescent j Liverpool 


AOREEXELT  to  youF  request  we  transmit  to  you  the  information  we  possess  respecting 
the  prices  which  are  and  have  been  paid  for  the  making  of  shirts.  We  can  beat  accomplish 
this  by  giving  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  shirt-making  in  our  own  concern,  which  is  the 
30  oldest  (save  one)  in  London,  it  having  been  established  in  the  year  1794 ; since  which  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  same  relative  prices  have  been  paid  for  making  shirts  for  home  use, 
namely,  from  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  2d.  for  making  a frilled  or  a full-fronted  linen  shirt.  In  1808  the 
outfiuiiw  business  increased,  and  it  became  iiecessaiy  to  get  cotton  shirts  made  at  a cheaper 


rate.  ‘In  arrange  thjs  without  clashing  with  the  then  system,  we  ^tablished  a person  at 
35  Deptford,  who  got  from  20  to  40  dozen  per  week  made  at  from  Ij'.  6di  to  Ir.  JOd.  for  a fiilled 


shirt,  and  4d.  less  if  plain,  and  these  prices  continued  to  be  paid  by  us  there  for  a series  of 
years. 

In  1823  we  concocted  and  struck  into  a new  business,  namely,  to  make  up  light  and  finer 
clothing  as  merchandize  for  tlie  colonies,  only  slop  or  coarse  clothing  had  been  shipped  up 
40  to  that  time. 


This  obliged  us  to  get  fine  sliirts  made  at  about  4rf.  each  lower,  but  still  continuing  to  pay 
the  higher  price  for  outfitting  shirts,  for  which  we  had  an  equivalent  in  better  work.  We  paid 


these  prices  until  1835,  when  it  became  evident  that  shirts  were  made  at  far  lower  prices  than 
we  were  paying,  and  that  too  by  persons  who  could  not  procure  the  materials  so  cheaply  as 
45  ourselves.  Having  determined  never  to  employ  workhouses  or  any  establishment  that  was 
provided  for  by  the  public  (solely  because  we  would  not  poach  upon  the  manor  of  the  poor 
seamstresses)  we  were  constrained  to  reduce  the  prices  we  were  paying,  and  the  profit  we 
were  obtaining  to  meet  the  evil.  But  these  reductions  would  not  act  sufficiently  on  the  price 
of  shirts.  Determining  not  to  be  defeated  we  established  a factory  at  Portsea,  and  now  -* 
50  Landport,  in  the  heart  of  low-priced  shirt-making,  and  where  we  have  about  1,200  per 
employed ; tliose  who  make  shirts  are  paid  for  making, — 

Striped  cotton  shirts,  lOd.  per  dozen. 

Printed  full-fronted  do.,  2s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

Common  white  do.  do.,  5f.  per  dozen. 

55  Better  do.  do.  do.,  lOf.  per  dozen. 

To  the  above  prices  wc  add  to  the  prices  paid  in  London  the  carr! 
expenses,  which  would  be  1j.  2d.  to  the  lOd.  quality,  making  2s.  in 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  to  the  others,  so  that  the  London  workers  are  paid  higl 
Landport.  Whenever  we  can  obtmn  in  London  workers  capable  of 
60  home  use  (we  regret  to  state  that  not  one  in  one  hundred  is  capable  ac 


laid  down  by  ns),  they  are  fully  employed  and  paid  the  same  relative 
1794.  Thus  the  best  workers  are  pmd  aecoi'ding  to  their  ■eompan; 


organized  family  (as  workers  having  some  superior  workers  amongst  t 
12j.  each,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  inferior  workers  do  not  reach  on 
65  Employing  as  we  do  8,000  persona  we  presume  that  we  have  correct 
you  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  thisj  assuring  you  at  the  same  i 
happy  to  give  it  as  evidence  orally  whenever-  or  wheresoever  you  may  r< 
We  have  only  to  add  that  so  fer  back  as  February  last  we  wrote 
Guardians,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  monstrously  low  prices  whicl 
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London’. 

M&KtNO. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Of<anger^s<l. 

No.  738. 


making  fo  the  poor  over  whom  thev  pr«idoJ,  one  of  their  tlien  gtiardians  being  in  a position 
to  state  that  in  one  of  their  I'liion  fionsestlic  whole  of  the  tVmale  paupers  were  employed  in 
shirt-making,  and  receiving  one  penny  for  mnk'mj  three  common  iherti ; thus  allowing  the 
master  an  enonnoiis  profit  on  the  needle-work  (perhaps  yon  will  agree  with  v»s  that  as 
“ master”  he  ought  not  to  benefit  at  ail  by  their  neeiilc-work) ; those  who  entploy  independent  o 
seamstresses  (not  mere  iiaupers  i cannot  compete  with  such  a system.  To  such  an  extent  has 
the  evil  spread,  tliat  it  h idle  for  us  to  tender  for  a contract  in  which  the  needle-work  forms 
10  per  cpuf.  of  the  value  of  the  garment,  and  only  because  the  contract  is  taken  by  persons 
who  employ  workhouse  labour,  tfie  price  paid  being  far  too  low  for  us  to  pay  to  the  independent 
seamstress.’  Therefore  the  protected  poor  are  become  the  cause  of  tlie  greatest  oppression  10 
to  the  unprotected  poor,  besides  inducing  a great  accession  of  paupers,  or  burthens  to  their 
parish. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  stated,  we  have  others  to  show  why  the  protected  poor  ought  not 
to  work  at  prices  below  what  would  be  considered  minimum  natural  prices  to  be  paid  to  the 
unprotected  poor,  but  we  liope  you  will  feel  that  we  have  faithfidly  put  you  in  possession  of  15 
the  elements  of  the  luw  prices  paid  for  shirt-making. 

We  are,  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

15,  1S41.  (Signed)  J.  W.  SiLVEn  & Co. 

It.  D.  Grningcr,  Esq.  20 

X’o.  739.  .Tilly  22,  1841.  ^ir.Hetir^  J.  Hogff. 

Is  luaimging  agent  for  Meisr.s,  Silver  and  Co.  at  their  shirt  manufactory.  Portsoa.  Tlie 
average  number  of  hands,  all  females,  employed  is  from  1200  to  1400;  witli  very  few  excep- 
tions the.w  females  are  engaged  directly  hy  witnew,  not  through  the  meiUum  of  -maU  mis- 
tri'sscs.  Tile  occu]Kition  is  entirely  domestic,  the  women  employing  no  children  but  their  mni.  -2.) 
Where  there  are  families,  girls  begin  to  work  at  the  age  of  5 or  0,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  their  parents.  These  young  children  perform  the  plain  part  of  the  work.  Girls  are 
not  intrusted  with  work  by  witness  till  the  age  of  15.  There  are  no  set  hour-<of  labour  ; .some- 
times they  work  early  andlatc  if  an  order  requires  it,  but  as  the  firm  keeps  a laige  slod;  of  the 
crmimoiier  articles  in  making  which  children  are  principally  employed,  this  excess  of  work  is  30 
not  required  in  this  branch,  as  sudden  orders  can  be  immediately  executed  from  the  stock ; thus 
tile  younger  branches  are  not  liable  to  be  kept  up  late.  There  are  exceptions  according  to  the 
character  of  the  parents. 

The  wages  depeml  on  the  amount  of  .»kill  and  industry.  A woman  with  common  skill  au4 
application  will  earn  about  5j.  6d.  a-wcek ; many  earn  more,  as  much  as  9r.  or  lOj.,  and  otliers  35 
as  little  as  1 j.  6d.  or  but  the  latter  cannot  be  called  shirt-makers,  as  they  only  work  when 
they  have  leisure.  Girls  of  the  age  of  13  to  16  who  work  12  hours,  including  meals,  regidarly 
earn  4.>'.  f)d.  a-week.  Has  not  h.id  any  complaints  of  the  occupation  causing  bad  he-alth,  or 
injuring  the  sight. 

Tills  business  is  a great  service  to  poor  families,  especially  when,  as  often  happens,  the  40 
hu.diand  is  at  sea.  Sailors  in  the  Queen's  service  allow  their  iamiiy  half-pay,  amounting  to 
If.  a-montli,  asum  evidently  insutficient  for  entire  .support.  I.s  convinced  if  it  were  to  be  inves- 
tigated. that  not  more  than  50  out  of  the  1400  receive  anv  relief  from  the  parish.  There  are  at 
Pbrtaea  6 or  7 otlier  establishments  of  a similar  kind,  ft  has  always  been  the  wish  of  Messrs. 
Silver  to  give  a fair  rate  of  wages,  and  to  advance  the  character  of  the  workers,  in  proof  of  45 
which  it  may  be  slated  that  when  they  establislied  the  mamifaclory  at  Portsea,  they  raised  the 
perquisites  above  the  common  sum,  in  the  making  of  sliirls  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

(Signed)  Henry  James  Hogg. 


No.  740. 


No.  740. 

Stepney  Union.  50 

J5oari-i?ooiK,  'Ratcliff, 

Sib,  Weekly  Meeting,  ThursdMij,  9tA  Oetaher,  1841. 

I All  directed  by  the  Board  of  GuardiaiLs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  Gth  instant,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  information,  and  copies  of  docunieals  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  female  paupers  in  needlework,  and  its  effect  on  the  inde-  55 
pcmieni  worker. 

Tliis  subject  has,  at  various  times,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
’ they  hail  with  .satisfaction  the  prospect  of  improvement  which  the  inquiry  you  are  engaged  in 
appears  calculated  to  lead  to.  So  long  since  as  September,  1S3S.  the  Board  felt  strong}’  the 
necessity  of  inquiry,  and  addressed  a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  a qq 
copy  of  which  I am  instnicted  to  enclose.  The  opinion  which  is  therein  e.xpressed  of  the  per- 
nicious consequences  resulting  to  the  independent  lahoua-r  from  the  practice  which  prevail  in 
many  large  worUiousc  establishments  of  executing e.xtensive  orders  for  needlework  at  reduced 
prices,  has  only  received  additional  confirmation  from  subseement  experience,  and  the  Guardians 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a change  ot  system.  g5 

The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  as  the  Board  understand  that  a slop- 
seller  in  London  has  received  applications  from  Boards  of  Guardian's  in  the  country,  offering 
to  pay  the  expense  of  transmission  provided  that  work  were  entrusted  to  them.  If  such  a 
system  as  this  were  to  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  extensively  acted  upon,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  degree  of  injurj- which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  poorer  classes,  both  in  the  country  and  yg 
the  metropolis,  who  would  suffer  by  the  unfair  competition  thus  created.  It  seems  desirable, 
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therefore,  that  the  investigation  should  be  extended  to  a considerable  distance  around  London.  Londoh^. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must,  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  a large  number  of  schools  and  Suibt  Maxinc. 
charitable  institutions  besides  workhouses,  in  which  the  practice  of  executing  needlework  in  ■; — 


large  quantities,  at  low  rates  of  charges,  perhaps  equally  prevails.  . . 

' Although  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  those  estimable  institutions  without 
some  degree  of  reverence,  from  respect  to  the  motives  in  which  they  originate,  it  con  scarcely  ' 

be  denied  that  they  ought,  to  some  extent,  to  share  m the  responsibiuty ; and  if  one  of  the 


be  denied  that  they  ought,  to  some  extent,  to  share  m the  responsibiEty ; and  if  one  of  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  in  which  you  are  engaged  should  he  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  thereby  to  induce  a greater  degree  of  caution  in  this  respect,  the  Board  of 
10  Guardians  believe  that  the  poorer  class  of  females  would  scarcely  fail  to  derive  some  benefit 
by  a mitigadon  of  the  severity  of  the  competition  to  which  they  are  now  unfortunately  exposed. 

I have,  8cc. 

R,  D.  Grainger,  Esq.  (Signed)  William  Baker,  Jun.,  Clerh. 


No.  741. 

15  Stepnev  Union. — Indoor  Labour. 

(Copy.) 

10,  Church-row,  Limehouse. 

Sir,  Weekly  Meeting,  Thursday,  19M  September,  1838. 

I AM  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  request  the  attention  of  the  Poor  Law 
20  Commissioners  to  a few  considerations  connected  with  the  subject  of  indoor  labour,  in  the 
hope  that  an  inquiry  may  be  instituted,  which  may  lead  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
and  more  uniform  system  within  the  Metropolitan  Unions. 

The  Commissioners  are  probably  aware  that  the  indoor  female  paupers  within  this  and  the 
neighbouring  Unions,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  principally  employed  in  needlework, 
25  suen  as  shirt-making,  or  slopwork,  which  is  almost  the  only  kind  oremploymont  open  generally 
to  females  out  of  doors  within  this  district,  in  which  tiiere  are  no  manufactories  employing 
female  labour. 

To  this  resource  they  are  almost  invariably  driven  whenever  deprived  of  husbands  or  of  parents. 
The  wages  assigned  to  this  description  of  l^our  are  scanty,  even  when  the  work  is  taken  first 


30  hand,  as  it  is  termed,  by  persons  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  give  the  required 
gJ^a^•an^ee  to  the  employer  to  secure  him  against  loss  ot  the  materials  The  work  is  then 
entrusted  by  the  persons  originally  employed  to  a poorer  class,  who  are  unable  to  give  any 
security,  and  who  are  consequently  compelled  to  execute  it  at  a very  greatly  reduced  price. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  occurred  to  the  Board  of  Guai-dians  tliat  if,  with  the  superior 
35  facilities  for  the  execution  of  work  in  large  quantities,  and  with  the  increased  security  against 


loss  or  injury  to  the  materials  afforded  by  the  workhouse,  they  were  to  continue  to  permit  this 
kind  of  employment  at  a low  rate  of  charge,  they  would  not  only  be  unduly  interfering  with  the 
market  for  labour,  but  would  be  entering  most  unfairly  into  direct  competition  in  £most  the 
only  available  branch  of  industry  with  the  class  of  persons  who,  above  all  others,  are  most 
40  likely  to  become  applicants  for  relief,  and  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  encourage  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  independent  exertions. 

The  Board  have  accordingly,  with  regard  to  the  needlework,  fixed  a minimum  scale  of  prices, 
graduated  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  settled  with  reference  to  the  charges  out  of 
doors,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  latter  as  little  as  possible  ; but  their  object  has  been  hitherto, 
45  in  a great  measure,  defeated,  by  the  continuance  of  the  former  system  in  the  other  MetropoUtan 
Unions. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  forbear  to  enter  further  on  the  wider  field  of  inquiry  which  this 
question  opens. 

They  also  abstain,  for  the  present,  from  forw’arding  a list  of  the  prices  they  have  fixed,  as 
50  they  do  not  wish  to  be  undersiood  as  intimating  an  opinion  that,  in  a question  of  some  nicety, 
they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  only  correct  conclusion  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 

.,_y 1.1  1 1..1  ..  1__  J _;.i-  .1--  U-  tUr.  n L 


they  would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  of  other  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  have  had  equal  opportunity  of  observation. 

I luve,  &c. 

55  (Signed)  William  Baker,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


No.  742.  Stepnet  Union. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  22nrf  February,  1838. 


Resolved — That  in  future  the  following  be  the  prices  charged,  viz. 

8.  d. 


Blue  and  red  twill  shirts,  at  per  dozen  .....  4 0 

Best  blue  and  red  flannel  shirts,  at  per  dozen  ...  4 0 

Blue  and  red  baize  shirts,  „ ...  3 0 

65  Stripe  cotton  shirts,  double  stitched  „ ...  3 6 

Ditto,  single  stitched,  „ ...  3 0 

Duck  frocks,  » ...  3 0 

That  the  above  prices  are  not  to  include  culting-vpi  that  all  the  articles  are  to  be  cut  out 
previously  to  their  being  brought  to  the  workhouses;  and  that  rowing  shirts  are  not  to  be 
70  biken  m.  „ .... 

L/1  , 2 N 
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Loswjk.  No.  743. — October  G,  1S41.  Mr?. 

SHiKT^^KiNb.  jjj^j  been  niofron  of  tlic  Wiipjiing  workbou?'*.  St**pnev  L aion,  .3  years.  During  ibc  whole 
Evidence  time  all  tlie  re“i|ier}*bltj  female  paupera  Itave  teen  employed  in  making  slop  shirts, 

collected  by  Tb<.‘  prices  were  fixetl  bv  the  Board  of  Giianii.m.s  high,  in  onlcr  To  avoid  inrerferin?  with  the 

^.D.Graiw«-,E»i.  latmiir  of  the  rndi'pcTident  j>oor.  Krom  what  ha-'  been  statetl  to  witness,  believe*  the  parish  3 
^ — T,.,  prices  are  liichcr  than  ao’  paiil  to  the  imlepemlenl  workers.  Nolwithstandina  the  high 

‘ ‘ prices,  thev  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  work,  which  «he  understands  depends  on  the  superior 

workinansfilp. 

On  the  aveniie  of  1*2  month*,  100  ftmales  arc  occupied  at  slop-work.  The  average  earn- 
ings are  from  2V.  to  29/.  |>er  quarter.  Iti  the  13  weeks,  ending  ISlIi  September  last,  the  10 
total  of  arliele*  ma<lu  here  is  2.064. 

Most  of  the  fi-nmlc  paupers  here  were  previously  employed  in  slop-work.  On  questioning 
them  the  general  statement  given  to  witness  is,  that  an  adult  can  earn  mostly  3j.  a-iveek  ; 
some  .3.V.  6d.  It  is  inipossibh*  for  them  to  live  on  this  sum.  They  have  not  complained  that 
want  of  work  caused  tneir  distress.  15 

(Signed)  J.V.NE  Megson. 


No.  744. — October  7,  1S41.  Mr.  Charhi-  John  Kttifr,  master  of  St.  George'.s 
in  the  East  tvorklumse. 

A portion  of  the  frmale  paupers,  about  70,  arc  employed  in  slop-work. 

Uhe  jiriccs  paid  to  the  parish  by  the  slopscUers  are  as  follow  : — ; 

1.  Serge  shirts,  with  double  stitch  ....  3.r.  Od.  per  dozen. 

2.  Common  striped  shirts,  ditto 3r.  Orf.  ditto. 

3.  Better  ditto ditto. 

4.  Regatta  ditto 3r.  Od.  to  5t.  ditto. 

5.  Duck  frocks,  common 2s.  6<f.  to  .3».  ditto. 

6.  Ditto,  with  lappeb 3«.  Od.  ditto. 

The  paupers  receive  notliing  for  their  work,  and  no  perquisites  are  allowed  to  the  master. 
'Die  number  of  articles  varies  from  8 to  12  dozen  per  week. 

(Signed)  Ch\&leb  John  King. 


No.  745.  October  6, 1841.  Mrs.  Middleton. 


Has  been  mistress  of  the  Bermondsey  workhouse  18  years.  All  the  female  paupers  who 


are  sufficiently  good  workwomen  are  employed  in  making  slop  shirts.  The  prices  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  are  as  follow 


1.  Serge  shirts,  plain  without  stitching 

2.  Serge  ditto,  with  double  stitch 
.3.  Common  striped  shirts 

4.  Better  ditto 

5.  Duck  frocks 


2.t.  6f/.  ditto. 

3j.  0(/.  ditto. 

2f.  Qd.  to  3^.  ditto. 


The  articles  are  sent  ready  cut  out;  thread,  needles,  &c-,  are  found  by  the  parish.  The 
paujicrs  receive  no  pay.  and  no  perquisites  arc  allowed  to  witness  or  the  master.  Generally 


thev  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  execute. 

Upon  the  average,  about  100  hands  are  regularly  employed.  They  make,  on  an  average, 
fur  tile  slop-sellers  in  the  summer,  about  *200  shirts  per  week,  and  in  the  winter  about  100. 
Formerly  they  have  made  as  many  as  1,300  garments  of  various  kinds  per  week,  including 
trowsers,  gowns,  &c.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves,  the  trade  has  greatly  45 
fallen  off. 

Some  of  the  paupers  have  complained  that  their  wages,  when  at  work  for  themselves,  had 
been  reduced  by  the  low  prices  paid  at  workhouses  and  other  public  institutions.  Apreferenoe 
is  given  to  such  establtshments,  because  the  slopsellers  have  more  security  for  their  property 
and  for  good  wwk. 

(Signed)  CHARtoTTE  Middleton. 

No.  746.  October  7,  1841.  Mr.  Murtell,  master  of  MTiitcchapel  irorkhouse. 


Formerly  a considerable  number  of  the  female  paupers  were  employed  in  making  slop-slurjs. 
L:i>i  winter  this  praetico  was  iwohibited  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  consequence  of  the 


L:i>i  winter  this  praetico  was  jwohibited  by  the  Board  of  Guardiani 
lUslro'ss  it  caused  to  the  independent  poor  by  the  reduction  of  wages. 

(Signed) 


No.  747. 

.Stn,  St.  Pancraf  Tf'erkhouse,  October  18,  1841. 

In  reply  to  your  queries  of  the  12th  inst,  I beg  to  say  from  80  to  100  women  are 
usually  employed  on  slop-work. 

Thu  number  of  articles  made  per  week,  and  the  price  received  for  making,  vary  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  bo  put  in  eacL 

Shirts  and  duck  frocks  2d.  to  6d.,  shifts  lid.  to  2d.,  drawers  3d.  to  4d.,  sheets  li  to  2d., 
aprons  ^d.  to  Id.,  kerdiiefs  ^d.  each. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  « 

(Signed)  W.  Lee. 

N.B.  30  dozen  of  shirts  were  made  last  week. 
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No.  748. 

Sir,  Islington  WorJchouse,  October  13,  1841. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  I beg  to  say  that  the  average  number  of  tvomen 
in  this  house  employed  iu  slop  work  is  about  30,  who  make  about  seven  dozen  of  shirts,  at 
5 about  2s.  6rf.,  Si*.,  and  4s.  per  dozen  ; also  a few  serge  jackets,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  jacket. 
Ihe  amount  of  the  whole  avers^es  about  27s.  per  week  j but  we  do  not  look  at  profit,  but 
employment. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

10  JR.  Grainger,  Esq.  (Signed)  J.  Beat  an.  Master. 


London. 

Shirt  Makino.  ^ 

Evidence 
collected  by  ‘ 
B.D.  Grainger,  Esq. 

; No.  748. 


No.  749.  October  8tb,  1841. — City  op  London  Union. 

Extract  from  minutes,  February  17, 1841,  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
female  adult  paupers.  Mr.  Deacon,  the  contractor,  stated — 

That  he  employs  female  paupers  at  slop-work.  The  work  consists  principally  of  common 
15  shirts.  From  130  to  150  paupers  are  employed  at  this  work.  On  the  average  of  6 months 
tliey  make  about  36  dozen  articles  per  week.  The  prices  of  the  shirts  run  from  1/.  9d.  to  4s. 
per  dozen. 


No.  750.  October  8,  1841.  Mr.  Deacon. 

Is  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  London  Union.  Employs  a part  of  the 
20  female  paupers  in  slop-work.  Considers  that  he  is  paid  the  market  price  for  the  several 
articles.  The  prices  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Serge  shirts  . . . . , 4j.  OcZ.  per  dozen.* 

2.  Common  striped  ditto  . . Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  ditto. 

3.  Regattas 5s.  Od.  ditto. 

25  4.  Common,  duck  frocks  . . 3s.  Od.  ditto. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Deacon. 


No.  761.  October  8,  1841.  Messrs.  John  R.  Bousfield  and  Co.,  Slopsellers. 

The  prices  paid  by  this  establishment  for  work  done  in  workhouses  are  the  same  as  those 
which  are  paid  to  the  independent  workers.  The  firm  employs  Mr.  Deacon,  the  contractor ; 
^0  the  prices  paid  to  him  are  the  same  as  to  the  independent  workers. 

(Signed)  John  Bouspield,  Jon. 

No.  752.  October  7,  1841.  Mr.  Davis,  Stepney. 

Uas  formerly  employed  as  many  as  150  women  and  their  families:  at  thin  time  does  not 
employ  more  than  30.  Since  the  lut  10  years  the  prices  have  been  gradually  reduced.  He 
35  pays  now  3d.  each  for  articles  which  some  years  ago  cost  fid.  j the  ormnary  goods  have  on  tlie 
average  been  reduced  one-half  in  10  years ; others  one-fourth  and  one-fifth.  On  an  average 
women  cannot  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  to  3f.  and  4i'.  a-week,  and  to  do  this  they  must  work 
very  close.  Considers  tliat  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouses, 
especially  before  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  did  much  injury  to  the  trade  by  forcing 
40  down  the  prices. 

(Signed)  R.  B.  Davis. 

No.  753.  Harriet  Rothwell,  41  years  old. 

Is  a widow  with  4 children  depending  on  her.  Is  paid  now  8d.  for  shirts  for  which  7 years 
ago  she  received  Is.  9d.  each.  All  articles  are  much  reduced  in  the  price  of  making.  About 
45  3 months  ago  was  promised  by  a lady  that  she  should  have  I dozen  shirts  to  make.  Upon 
calling  for  them  the  lady  said  the  liuendraper  had  agreed  to  get  them  made  for  her  at  a 
workhouse  for  Qd.  eacli.  Witness  was  to  have  had  If.  3d.  each  for  these  shirts ; ‘'It  was  a 
great  loss  to  me,  I assure  yo\i,  sir.”  Is  obliged  to  have  aid  from  the  parish. 

(Signed)  Harriet  Rothwell. 

50  No.  754.  Maria  Stracy,  38  years  old. 

Is  now  in  Wapping  workhouse.  Her  husband  deserted  her  two  years  ago.  She  has 
4 children:  the  eldest  is  a girl,  14.  Befoie  she  came  here  was  occupied  in  making  shirts: 
was  able  to  make  the  best  articles. 

The  following  were  the  prices,  three  months  ago,  paid  hy  the  warehouse  or  wholesale 


55  slopsellers : — ^ 

1.  Serge  shirts,  per  dozen 5 0 

• 2.  Common  striped  ditto,  per  dozen 2 6 

3.  Better  striped  ditto,  „ 3 6 

60  4.  Regatta  ditto,  „ 6 0 

5.  Duck  frocks,  ,,  30 

6.  Doubleback  ditto,  4 0 


The  articles  were  sent  properly  cut  out : witness  found  the  thread.  Ha-s  never  heard  any 


Na  749. 


No.  7:30, 


No.  751. 


No.  752. 


* 4f,  for  sei^e  is  very  high ; 3«.  is  a good  price, 


according  to  Mr.  Jackson's  foreman. 

2N2 
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I,aNnos. 
Rai&T  Making. 


Evidence 
esllectcd  by 
RJ/.Grainger,  Esq. 


complaints  that  tlie  Umou  and  other  workhouses  injured  the  prices.  Could  earn  at  good 
work  tl.v.  to  7-r..  out  of  which  *i.s-.  must  he  de<luct«l  fur  her  child’s  labour.  Is  considered  a 
very  good  liand.  At  the  coainiun  kind  of  work  3s.  to  3v.  dd.  could  be  earned  by  sitting  at  it 
close. 

her 

(Signedj  Maria  x Stkacy. 

mark. 


5 


.\o.  Ti5.  "iOO.  Ann  Foreman,  43  years  old. 

Is  now  in  Wupping  workhouse.  Is  a widow.  Has  4 children  ; tile  eldest  is  a lad  18  ; the 
Youngest  is 'd  vears  bid.  Hag  I daughter  14,  and  another  6 years  old.  Before  she  came  jq 
iiere  endeavoured  to  support  herself  by  sUirtmaking.  Shirts  for  which  she  used  to  receive 
1 Ad.  were  reduced  to  yd.  each,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  When  she  has  made  appli- 
cation at  the  warehouses  for  work,  and  has  been  asked  her  prices,  she  has  been  told  they 
could  get  the  articles  made  at  the  workhouses  and  schools  at  half  the  price.  Could  earn  last 
summer,  with  3 little  girls  to  whom  slie  paid  l.r.  each  and  their  tea,  to  lU.,  leaving  her  25 
5j.  to  Sv. : to  do  this  was  obliged  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost.  Is  considered  a good  hand. 

Got  her  work  first  hand  from  the  warehouse.  Thinks  that  ordinary  workwomen,  who  are 
I mployed  by  snmli  mistresses,  could,  by  great  exertions,  earn  from  3y.  to  4y. 

(Signed)  An.s  Foreman. 


No.  756. 


Xo.  75fi.  October  7,  1841.  'EUzahetk  East,  36  years  old.  20 

Is  a widow  with  3 children;  the  two  eldest  girls,  of  the  age  of  12  and  9 years,  assist  her. 
Makes  only  tlie  second-best  shirts.  Is  employed  direct  from  a warehouse.  Cannot  always 
get  work  : from  September  to  January  the  business  is  very  slack.  Can  earn  whh  her  chil- 
dren, when  fully  employed,  and  working  very  hard,  sitting  up  half  the  night  twice  or  thrice 
a-vvit‘k,  6.V.  or  7.v.  a-week.  If  she  does  not  work  so  hard  earns  4s.  to  4j.  6d.  Last  winter  25 
Eot  from  3.V.  to  3»-  6d.  a-week.  Is  obliged  to  have  aid  from  the  parish.  Is  paid  from  6d.  to 
Uti.  a-piece  for  shirts.  The  2>rices  have  for  some  years  been  gradually  reduced : she  had  1(W. 
nvo  years  ago  for  shirts  for  which  she  now  receives  8d. ; and  they  say  at  the  warehouse  they 
will  very  shortly  be  obliged  to  reduce  them  further.  A considerable  number  of  widows  are 
employed  in  shirt-making.  30 

her 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  + East. 

mark. 

No.  757.  Susan  Harrison,  33  years  old. 

Is  a widow  with  4 children ; the  eldest  is  a girl  1 1 years  old,  a boy  9,  a girl  7,  and  the  35 
youngest  is  3.  Makes  all  kinds  of  shirts  ; works  for  a small  mistress.  Is  paid  as  follows: — 

!.  Common  striped  shirts,  2v.  per  dozen. 

2.  Better  do.  Sj.  Oil.  do. 

3.  Regattas  6.?.  do. 

They  all  find  their  own  thread  and  needles.  40 

The  prices  have  been  reduced  since  she  has  been  in  the  business,  wlucU  is  only  12  months. 
Earns  with  her  UtUe  girl  at  common  work  about  3a-.  Grf.  Has  to  attend  to  her  family. 
Usually  works  from  9 a.  m.  till  9 or  10  p.  k.  It  tries  her  eyes  very  much  when  It  Is  fine  white 
work. 

her  45 

(Signed)  Susan  -p  Harhison. 

mark. 

No.  758.  July  19, 1841.  Mrs.  Rowlandson. 

Executes  orders  for  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.  Employs  50  women  who  makes  sliirts,  blouses, 
caps,  collars,  &c.  These  women  work  at  their  own  houses,  and  many  of  them  employ  2 or  3 50 

hands  each,  some  of  whom  are  children.  All  the  plain  parts  can  be  done  by  girls  of  8 or 

9,  this  is  the  usual  age  at  which  they  begin,  The  regular  hours  are  considered  to  be  fi»m  8 
to  8 ; one  hour  and  a-half  being  allowed  for  dinner  and  tea.  If  an  order  requires  it  they  work 
longer,  but  the  children  are  never  kept  more  than  an  hour,  which  is  pmd  as  overtime.  Girls 
begin  with  Is.,  in  a week  or  so  they  have  H.  6d.,  and  increase  to  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  as  they  improve.  55 
A good  adult  hand,  if  she  has  good  work,  can  earn  from  10s.  to  12s.  Employs  at  this  time 
three  sisters,  who  can  earn  as  much  if  they  have  regular  work,  wUch  is  not  always  the  case.  For 
the  making  the  best  shirts  she  pays  to  L.  lOd.  each,  having  herself  2d.  to  4J.  for 

cutting  out,  taking  in  to  the  war^iouse,  &c.  Some  mistresses  charge  as  much  as  6rf.  and  8rf. 
for  giving  out  the  work  ; some  of  the  workwomen  have  complained  of  this  ; it  has  lowered  the  60 
wages  very  much. 

it  tvould  not  interfere  with  her  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work,  nor 
if  those  between  9 and  13  were  licuited  to  8,  and  'those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours  of 
actual  labour. 

The  work  does  not  in  general  injure  tlie  sight ; has  heard  no  complaints  of  it.  65 

(Signed)  E.  Rowl.andsok. 

No.  759.  Anne  Harding. 

Makes  shirts,  caps,  &c.  for  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Employs  one  girl,  13  years  old,  who  comes 
at  8 A.  M.  and  leaves  at  9 p.  m.  If  it  is  required  she  comes  at  6,  and  stops  as  late  as  10  p.  m.. 
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this  may  go  on  for  3 weeks  together.  One  hour  and  a half  are  allowed  for  meals.  Works 
herself  usually  from  half-past  6 a.  m.  till  12  or  1 in  the  morning ; lias  done  thiswith  occasional 
exceptions  7 years ; sometimes  has  vrorked  3 times  in  a week  all  night;  tliinks  she  works 
longer  than  is  usual  in  the  business. 

5 The  wages  at  regular  hours,  from  8 till  8,  for  skilful  workwomen  arc  about  8*.  if  they  have 
good  work.  Most  earn  6j.  to  . Earns  herself  more  by  long  hours  and  the  help  of  the  girl. 

It  is  not  genei-ally  known  t6  the  workwomen  how  much  the  mistresses  charge  for  giving  out 
the  work ; some  charge  more  than  others.  Considers  that  Mrs.  Rowlandson  pays  fairly.  Has 
worked  for  a person  who  took  half  of  what  was  paid  at  the  warehouse;  for  instance,  8tf.  out 
10  of  If.  ^d. 

The  work  has  not  injured  her  sight,  but  has  heard  that  others  suffer  from  it. 


London. 
Shirt  Makwo. 

Evidence 
collected  bj 
R3.  ffroi'fl^er,  Esq. 

No.  759. 


No.  760.  Jane  Lxike,  13  years  old. 

Can  read:  writes  a little. 

Has  been  a shirt-maker  since  she  was  7 or  8 years  old  ; has  worked  for  several  mistresses. 

S The  usual  hours  in  the  winter  are  fi'om  9 till  9,  and  in  the  summer  from  8 till  8 ; has  some- 
times began  at  half-past  6 or  7 a.  u.,  and  gone  on  dll  10  or  11  p.  M. ; has  never  worked  later ; 
has  never  heard  of  any  girl  working  all  night. 

Has  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  goes  home  to  her  meals.  Earns  2s. 
a-week. 

) The  work  tries  her  eyes,  they  smart,  and  water  sometimes;  has  no  pain  in  the  side;  has 
occasionally  head-ache ; has  delicate  health. 

her 

(Signed)  Jane  + Luke. 

mark. 


25  July  25, 1841.  Messrs.  A.  Grant  and  Brothers,  Stock  Manufacturers.  Stock  Manutac- 

TUBERS. 

No.  761.  Mr,  David  Grant. 

No.  /61. 

Is  a partner.  They  employ  directly  and  indirectly  from  250  to  300  women.  The  materials 
are  given  out  at  the  warehouse  to  a portion  of  these  females,  who  employ  hands  to  assbt  them 
at  their  own  bouses.  The  majority  of  those  so  engaged  are  above  18,  as  the  work  requires 

JO  comparatively  skilful  bands.  Some  childi-en  are  employed  at  the  plainer  parts,  beginning  at 
10  or  12  years  of  age. 

The  hours  of  work  are  very  moderate,  perhaps  from  8 a.  M.  till  7 P.  m.;  one  hour  being 
allowed  for  dinner ; if  they  stay  till  8 p.  m.  then  half  an  hour  is  taken  for  tea. 

As  they  employ  so  large  a number  of  hands  they  are  not  subject  to  much  over-time  work ; 

J5  if  an  order  requires  to  be  speedily  executed,  the  work  is  divided  among  so  many  that  none  are 
called  upon  for  lon^  hours. 

A good  skilful  hand  can  always  obtain  remunerating  employment,  the  average  wages  of 
such  are  from  1 . to  20s.  a-week ; the  common  bands  earn  tmout  7s. 

Some  of  the  work  tries  the  eyes. 

(Signed)  David  Grant. 

No.  762.  July  16.  A.  Denney.  No.  762. 

Works  for  Messrs.  Grant.  Employs  two  hands,  one  of  whom  is  15,  and  the  other  20;  none 
under  15  or  16  are  fit  to  make  stocks,  and  then  only  to  do  the  plainer  part  of  the  work;  other 
mistresses  may  employ  a few  of  younger  age. 

45  The  regular  hours  m the  trade  are  from  8 to  8,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  or  so  for  tea.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  yoting  people  are  kept  over-time,  as 
she  does  not  think  it  right  that  they  should  be  out  late. 

Tile  work  is  very  trying  to  ihe  eyes,  especially  the  black  work. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  her  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work.  Cannot  give 

50  an  opinion  if  the  limitation  to  8 hours  for  those  between  9 and  13  would  be  injurious.  It 
would  not  interfere  if  young  persons  were  restricted  to  12  hours  of  work. 

(Signed)  A.  Denkbt. 

No.  763.  Mary  A.  S.  Winters,  W.  No.  763. 

Can  read  a little ; cannot  write. 

55  Has  helped  to  make  stocks  a good  while;  works  with  her  sister.  , Generally  begius  at  9 
A.  Mi,  and  leaves  off  at  9 p.  m.  ; never  begins  earlier;  sometimes,  not  often,  works  till  10  p.  M. 

Has  no  regular  time  for  meals,  goes  to  work  as  soon  as  she  has  finished  them. 

Docs  not  know  how  much  she  earns. 

Has  good  health  ; the  work  does  not  hurt  her  e\'es. 

«0  her 

(Signed)  Mart  -h  Winters. 

mark. 


April  26,  1841.  Mr.  Thomas  Vtse,  Straw  Bonnet  Maker,  Cripplegate. 

This  is  a veiw  large  establishment.  The  work  rooms  are  sufficiently  lar^e 
65  and  light.  There  is  proper  accommodation  for  the  tvork-women  to  prepare  their 
meals. 


Straw  Bonhst 
MAKERa. 
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I/OM&ON. 

Straw  Bonkrt 
Markbs. 

Svideoce 
ct^lceted  bj 
RD.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  764. 


No.  764.  Mr.  liarncH. 


Is  principal  manogcr  of  ihls  cstablishnifiit.  .A.  considerable  number  of  females  are  em- 
ployed on  the  promised  in  sewinij  lionncts  j oi’  these,  very  few  are  under  IS  years  of  age;  not 
more  than  halt  a dozen  <xit  of  about  Do. 

/Vll  worh  by  the  piecp.  nie  hours  are  usuailv  from  9 M.  till  9 p.  .m.  ; some  of  the  women 
come  as  early  as  7 ; many  leave  at  5 v.  m.  ft  very  rarely  happens  that  any  stop  as  late  as 
10  p.  M. 


The  work  consists  of  sewing  the  straw  plat  togetlier.  There  is  great  difference  ns  to  the 
fineness  of  the  work  ; some  is  as  fine  or  finer  than  any  needlework.  Great  nicety  is  also  re- 
quired 10  preserve  tile  proper  shape.  Thinks  that  it  tires  the  sight,  almost  as  much  as  needle- 
work; but  it  is  not  so  continuous,  as  about  one-third  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  blocking  the 
bonnets,  which  affords  a relief  to  the  eyes. 

(Signed)  AY.  Barges. 


5 


10 


No.  765.  No.  765.  S.  Jaffo,  17  years  old. 

Cuiiu's  at  9 A. «.  and  leaves  at  8 p.  m.  Some  leave  earlier,  and  also  come  earlier  in  the  15 
morning,  not  before  7 A.  M.  Tlie  meals  are  taken  on  the  premises,  for  which  there  is  accom- 
modation provided.  Does  not  think  the  work  is  so  trying  to  the  eyes  as  fine  needle-work. 

(.A'ofA — On  inquiring  at  some  straw-bonnet  shops  in  Cranbourn-alley  I was  told  they  did 
not  MfiA'c  bonnets — these  they  bought.) 


AnriFictAi  M:ucli26, 1841.  Mr.  Foster,  ArtificialFlo'werMaker,  AViomore-street.  oq 

owER  Makers. 

Tlie  tvork  rooms  are  lar^e,  not  crowded ; well  lighted  by  windows  which  are 
iirovided  with  ventilators : tliere  is  a room  for  meals.  The  rooms  are  wanned  by 
not  water-pipes.  The  water-closets  are  distinct. 


No.  rco. 


No.  766.  Mr.  Charles  Duncan. 

Isu  clerk  in  the  establishment.  Tliere  are  '12  females  and  12  males  under  IS  employed.  05 
'Die  regular  hours  are  from  9 A.  M.  till  9 p.  M.  all  the  year  rouud.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
assist  adults  in  the  season  sometimes  stay  later,  till  10  or  1 1 p.  m.  For  this  they  are  paid,  and 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  double  wages.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  liotir  for 
tea  ; the  meals  arc  taken  either  at  home  or  in  a room  provided  for  that  purpose.  Die  boys 
assist  the  men,  but  are  paid  by  the  proprietor.  Xo  corporal  punishments  are  permitted.  gO 

(Signed)  Charles  Duncan. 

No.  767.  Amelia  Leduc,  3-3  years  old. 

Has  been  in  the  business  16  or  17  years.  They  usually  begin  at  the  age  of  9 or  10.  The 
children  come  as  learners,  and  are  paid  according  to  the  progress  they  make. 

The  hours  are  from  9 a.  m.  till  9 p.  .w.  One  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  35 
allowed. 

A good  hand  can  earn  IS.v.  to  20.y. ; on  an  average  the  wages  are  about  lo.f.  Finds  the 
work  agrees  with  her  health,  as  well  as  any  sedentary  occupation  can  do.  It  does  not  in 
general  try  the  eyes;  occasionally  tvith  bright  colours  or  any  small  work,  the  eyes  are  dazzled 
or  strained.  It  causes  tlie  headache,  being  very  tedious.  ^ 

(Signed)  A.  Ledpc. 

No.  768.  Elisaheth  Clerk,  14  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little  ; expects  to  go  to  school  again  shortly.  Has  been  here  4 years. 

Is  employed  in  making  flowers.  Comes  at  10  a.  m.,  because  she  lives  at  a distance ; loaves  at 
8 p.  M.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Earns  5j.  weekly  wages. 
One  day's  holiday.  Good  Friday,  is  allowed;  all  others  arc  paid  for.  This  year  ChrUimas- 
<lay  was  also  allowed;  previousfy  Mr.  Forster  used  to  give  a party  to  the  work-peojile.  Die 
work  iigroes  with  her  health  ; except  that  the  black  articles  rather  strun  tlic  eyes.  Had  ori- 
ginnlly  rather  weak  eyes. 

her  5Q 

(Signed)  Euzabetu  -i-  Clerk, 
mai'k. 

No.  769.  Catherine  Headen. 


Is  an  overlooker  in  one  of  the  workshops.  Considers  tliat  slie  should  preserve  order  and 
gooil  conduct,  and  she  does  this  ns  far  as  she  is  able.  Diero  is  no  fine  lor  improper  language,  ys 
If  any  iniproi»r  conduct  takes  place,  she  would  feel  it  her  duly  to  report  it  to  the  prlacipal  j 
has  done  so  to-dny. 

The  men  arc  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  work-rooms  of  the  women,  except  they  have 
business  to  execute,  which  is  seldom  the  case. 

Thinks  ou  the  wliole  the  business  agrees  with  the  health.  The  average  wages  are  lOr.  or  gQ 

(Signwl)  Catherine  Headen. 
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No.  770.  Charlotte  Peak.  (Dr.  Mitchell.)  London. 

Carries  on  the  business  of  artificial  flowr  malier  in  Hoxton-square.  Employs  from  20  to  30  ^aTinoiAL 
girls.  Most  of  them  are  grown  up.  There  are  about  3 under  13  at  pre^nV  Come  at  9 Makers. 

have  an  hour  to  dinner,  half  an  hour  to  tea.  Go  home  at  8 the  young  ones,  and  the  elder  Evidence 
5 ones  at  9.  Work  in  a room  on  the  second  floor.  Work  3 months  at  first  for  nothing ; then  collected  by 
advance  2j.  to  8f.,  and  then  onwards;  some  to  10s.,  some  8f.  ^ /JJJ.Gnwnger.Esq. 

(Signed)  SusAN  Peak, 

By  the  desire  of  my  mother. 

(Note. — The  young  women  and  children  looked  very  well.  The  work  is  such  as  to  require 
10  much  attention,  and  may  be  difficult  to  learn,  but  it  does  not  call  for  great  physical  exertion. 

Altogether  it  did  not  appear  to  call  for  any  particular  animadversion.) 


HAT  MAKERS.  HatMakeks. 

In  several  of  the  establishments  at  which  I made  inquiries  no  boys  under  18 
were  employed. 


15  Messrs.  Christy,  Bermondsey-street,  Southwark. 

Everything  seems  to  be  very  well  conducted.  The  premises  are  large  and 
spacious.  Tne  welfare  of  the  mechanics,  especially  of  the  younger  ones,  is  pro- 
moted with  solicitude  by  the  principals.  Education  is  likewise  much  encouraged, 
and  several  persons  employed  on  the  premises  aie  Sunday-school  teachers.  Those 
20  hoys  whom  I examined  were  intelligent  and  well  informed  ; they  also  wrote  ex- 
tremely well.  They  presented  a pleasing  contrast  with  the  children  engaged  iu 
many  other  trades  in  the  metropolis,  who  are  in  all  respects,  sadly  neglected. 

No.  771.  February  8,  1841.  Mr.  James  Gra^.  No.  m. 

Is  foremaa  in  Messrs.  Christy’s  hat  manufactory.  In  all  the  ^tablishments  in  London  and 
25  the  country,  about  1,800  persons  are  employed. 

The  process  of  hat  making  consists  briefly  of  the  following  parts : — 

1.  "The  body  ” of  the  hat  b made  of  various  wools  which  are  pulled  into  fine  pieces,  and 
all  the  lumps  disentangled,  by  means  of  abow,  tlie  cord  or  catgut  of  which  is  made  to  vibrate 
strongly  among  the  wool,  by  the  workman  drawing  it  with  a small  wooden  peg,  commonly 

30  called  a "bow  pin.”  The  wool  is  thus  reduced  into  small  fibres,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the 
next  stage. 

2.  The  workman  then  by  various  manipulations  forms  the  wool,  prepared  as  above,  into  a 
surface  of  a size  sufficient  to  make  a bat  and  of  sufficient  consistence  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  to 
" the  kettle.” 

35  3.  Tlie  body  is  then  " felted,”  which  is  accomplished  by  the  man  dipping  a brush  ("stopping 

brash”)  into  a mixture  of  boiling  water  and  a small  quantity  of  vitriol;  and  applying  it  re- 
peatedly to  the  body,  and  working  it  incessantly  tvith  the  band,  which  is  protcctea  by  a piece 
of  leather ; the  body  is  during  this  wrapped  in  a cloth  (“  rolling  cloth  ”)  which  is  opened  from 
time  to  time  to  allow  the  progress  to  be  ascertained.  After  2 liours  working  in  this  manner, 

40  and  the  body  having  also  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  the  kettle  as  well  as  sprinkled  by  the 
brush,  it  is  considerably  shrunk  in  size,  aud  is  formed  into  a compact  texture,  something  like 
cloth. 

4.  The  body  is  then  made  waterproof. 

5.  It  then  goes  to  “ the  rougher  ” to  have  the  beaver  applied,  and  to  be  made  into  the  shape 
45  and  size  required  by  blocking. 

6.  Lastly,  it  goes  to  be  dyed  and  finished  by  ironing,  &c.  It  is  then  bound,  lined,  and 
satined.  The  account  published  in  the  supplement  of  the  Penny  Magazine  for  January, 

1841,  (No.  567)  is  very  accurate,  having  been  revised  by  the  firm. 

Besides  the  actual  process  of  making  the  hat,  there  are  several  preparatory  stages,  as  card- 
50  ingtbe  wool,  and  blowing  or  clearing  the  coarse  hairs  from  the  finer  wool.  In  the  hat  making 
business,  a considerable  number  of  bo^’s  under  18  are  employed,  as  in  the  carding  and  blowing 
departments ; others,  as  errand-boys,  both  for  the  men  and  firm.  In  London,  there  are  also 
many  apprentices  employed  in  the  actual  process  of  making  and  finishing  the  bats;  they  are 
generally  bound  at  14  or  15.  In  this  establishment  the  apprentices  are  not  put  to  work  at 
55  hatting  till  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it  without  detriment  to  thdr  growth  and  health : 
in  the  interim  they  are  employed  in  me  warehouse,  packing,  &c.  The  regular  hours  of  work 
are  from  7 a.  m.  till  8 p.  m.  ; those  employed  at  the  machinery  leave  at  7 P.  M.  The  ^ple 
have  their  breakfast  on  the  premises,  every  convenience  of  fire,  &c.  being  provided.  ThoM  , 

who  work  by  the  piece  take  what  time  for  their  meals  they  choose.  Those  who  are  paid 
60  weekly  wages  by  the  firm  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  it  occasionally,  but  rarely  happens  that  the  men  work  overtime : on  these 
occasions,  the  boys  employed  by  the  men  may  stay  as  late  as  9 p.  M.  Wifaess  disapproves  of 
the  hoys  remaining  late,  and  living  himself  on  the  premises,  he  should  send  them  home  if  he 
found  them  staying  beyond  9,  . • j 

65  Of  the  boys  employed  by  the  firm  in  London,  about  30  in  number,  the  majority  attend  an 
- evening  school,  it  being  Messrs.  Christy’s  wish  that  they  should  do  so.  The  proprietors  sub- 
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scrilw  liberally  to  the  parochial  schools,  arifl  also  to  the  British  and  Forei^  school,  George- 
street,  and  other  schools  in  the  vicinity.  Believes  that  all  the  boys  employed  by  the  firm  can 
read  and  write.  There  are  on  the  premises  as  many  as  10  teachers  of  Sunday-school,  who 
are  an.sious,  as  well  as  the  firm,  that  tlie  boys  should  be  properly  instructed  in  religions  and 
RJ>.Grainger''Zsq.  other  knowledge.  5 

Has  been  for  20  years  actively  enjag^-d  iiiS  inday-school  teaching,  and  has  paid  considerable 

^^o.  rn.  attention  to  the  influence  of  education,  religious  and  general,  on  the  liabits  and  conduct  of  the 
labourins  classes.  Thinks  that  in  eveiy  plan  of  education,  religions  and  moral  insimction 
should  be  made  a primary  object  of  importance,  and  that  education,  unaccompanied  with 
attention  to  religion  uikI  morals  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  It  is,  however,  very  10 
desirable  that  education  should  not  be  restricted  to  merely  religious  subjects,  but  that  it  diould 
comprise  also  useful  general  knowledge,  such  as  the  more  elementary  parts  of  mechanics, 
imtural  histors*,  chemistry,  &c.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  these  subjects  at  the  school-rooms 
which  the  boys  attend.  *The  mechanics  are  generally  an-xious  to  attend  these  lectures.  Is 
certain  that  the  educaleil  and  ctilthiited  mechanics  make  better  servants  and  better  members  15 
of  society  than  the  ignorant.  Has  never  found  that  mechanics  who  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  general  science  and  knowledge,  are  rendered  thereby  discontented  with  Uteir 
station  in  life.  Many  of  the  men  employed  here  have  obtained  a good  acquaintance  with 
chemistry,  astronomy,  &c.  Decidedly  finds  that  those  who  have  these  mental  resources  are 
less  addicted  to  drinking  and  vicious  habits;  they  are  more  respectful  in  their  behaviour  to  ^0 
their  employers,  and  are  altogether  more  respectable  characters  than  the  uninstructed. 

(Signed)  J.\.mes  Gbw. 

Xo.  77':.  773_  Jii._  George  Chrinf^. 

Haa  been  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  csfablUhnient  since  he  left  school,  and  has  con- 
.siderable  experience  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes  employed.  From  what  2-5 
he  has  seen  and  heard,  is  convinced  that  tlie  more  general  attention  to  education  of  late  years 
has  led  to  a decrease  in  drinking  ; the  men  are  more  steady  and  better  conducted.  When  his 
father  first  entered  the  trade,  about  dO  years  ago,  the  men  were  very  much  demoralized,  being 
generally  drunkards  and  often  thieves,  purloining  the  materials  entrusted  to  them,  .A.t  that 
time,  pilfering  was  a common  custom.  The  meimanics  then  were  incomparably  more  ignorant  30 
than  at  present.  Is  convinced  that  a combination  of  religious  cultivation  and  genera!  education 
wouhl  remler  tho  mechanics  better  workmen  and  belter  members  of  society.  Thinks  that  it 
would  lead  to  great  evil,  if  education  were  separated  from  religion. 

(Signed)  George  Christy. 

Xo.  ;*3.  No.  773.  February  5,  1841.  RicJiard  Jlorrli,  13  years  old.  3.j 

Can  read  and  write.  Goes  to  Kent-street  Simday-.<chool,  and.'l  times  a-week  to  the  evening 
school.  On  the  Sunday  is  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and  catechism.  In  the  evenings  is  taught 
cj'phering  and  writing.  Goes  at  7 x.  m.,  and  stops  till  9 p.  u.  Has  been  employed  one  year 
in  the  wool-carding  department.  Comes  at  7 x.  m.,  and  leaves  at  7 P.  M.  Has  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Never  comes  earlier  than  7 x.  m.;  4q 
when  they  are  very  busy,  sometimes  stops  as  late  as  9 or  10  p.  m.  Never  stopped  laterthan 
10.  His  business  U to  feed  the  machine  with  wool ; it  is  veiy  easy  work.  Stands  at  his 
work;  is  not  allowed  to  sit.  Does  not  get  tired  at  the  regular  houre.  Has  in  general  good 
health  ; thinks  the  work  agrees  with  him  very  well,  but  there  are  some  works  more  healthy 
than  his.  Has  heard  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  a 2 or  3 years  ago;  he  was  killed  4.5 
by  being  caught  by  a strap  and  pulled  up  to  the  drum.  Tfiis  arose  from  a strap  breaking. 

A short  time  ago,  a boy  had  two  fingers  smashed,  and  a part  of  one  of  them  was  removed; 
tlus  arose  from  playing  blindfold  in  the  carding-room.  There  are  two  men  in  this  room  who 
prevent  all  accidents  as  much  as  possible. 

Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Christy.  Earns  3s.  weekly  wages.  Is  paid  for  overtime  at  the  5Q 
same  rate.  Has  Ad.  allowed  by  his  father.  If  they  neglect  their  work,  the  men  give  them  a 
box  or  the  strap.  Has  never  known  any  boy  seriously  beaten. 

(■Signed)  R.  Morris. 

No.  774.  No.  774.  Charles  Morris,  15  years  old. 

Can  road  and  write.  Goes  to  Kem-sfreet  Sunday  and  evening  school : it  belongs  to  Surrey  55 
chapel,  but  the  children  go  to  the  John-strect  chapel,  which  is  a branch  of  the  other.  Is 
taught  religion  on  Sunday ; « his  duty  to  God,  is  to  honour  and  serve  him  ; his  duty  to  his 
neighbour  is  to  covet  not.”  “ Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  {xjople.  Is  called  a Christian 
because  he  was  made  a member  of  Christ’s  church.  To  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ  he  must 
pray  and  believe  on  him."  Goes  to  the  evening  school  at  lialf-past  7 P.  M.  Tuesdays,  60 
^lursdays,  and  Fridays.  Learns  to  cypher  and  write. 

Has  been  employed  in  all  years  in  “ the  blowing-room,"  where  the  beaver  is  separated 
from  the  hairs  of  tte  skin  by  a machine  which  pulls  it  to  pieces.  An  account  was  given  in  the 
Penny  Magazine  of  last  week,  of  this  process,  and  it  is  there  stated  the  wheel  goes  round 
2,000  times  in  a minute.  Witness’s  business  is  to  put  the  beaver  on  the  machine,  or  to  feed  63 
it.  It  is  easy  work  ; stands,  and  is  not  allowed  to  sit  down.  Is  not  tired  by  it.  Has  very 
good  health.  The  hours  arc  from  7 to  7 all  the  year  round,  with  2 hours  for  meals.  Has 
sometimes,  not  often,  stopped  till  10  p.  w.  Has  never  got  a box  on  the  ear  or  the  strap.  Has 
never  heard  of  any  accident  in  the  blowing-room. 

(Signed)  C.  Morris,  70 


ZON'DOy. 
Hat  Makers. 

Evidence 
collected  bv 
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No.  775.  James  Howard,  14  years  old, 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  4 years  to  Mr.  Rackham's  day  school,  Long-lane.  Goes  to 
Bermondsey  New  church,  and  formerly  went  for  3 years  to  Long- lane  Sunday-school.  Has 
been  employed  in  the  blowing-room  a year  and  a half ; work  agrees  with  his  health.  Works 
5 for  and  is  paid  by  Mr.  Christy.  Barns  6j.  a-week. 

(Signed)  James  Howard. 


London. 

Hat  Makers. 

Evidence 
coltected  by 
R.D.Orainger,  Esq. 

No.  776. 


February  3,  1841.  Mr.  Wilson,  Long-lane,  Borough. 

No.  776.  PHaite,  11  years  old.  No.  776. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  a day  school  for  S years;  does  not  go  now  to  a Sunday 
10  or  evening  school.  Has  been  here  about  2 months,  and  goes  of  errands  for  3 of  the  journey- 
men ; is  not  employed  in  the  trade  at  all.  Comes  about  8 a.m.  ; and  leaves  at  this  season 
about  half-past  5 r.M. ; in  the  summer  will  come  at  half-past  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  8 p.m.  ; 
has  breakfast  before  he  comes ; gets  his  dinner  as  quick  as  he  can,  having  generally  about 
half  an  hour  for  it ; has  no  time  for  tea.  Ills  business  is  to  take  the  hats  from  the  manufac- 
15  turer  to  the  women,  who  are  employed  out  of  doors,  to  fetch  the  men’s  meals,  go  of  errands, 

&c.  Is  running  about  pretty  well  the  whole  day.  gets  tired  occasionally.  It  is  not  bard 
work.  Does  not  learn  any  trade  which  will  afterwards  be  useful  to  him  ; the  boys  remain  in 
this  employment  for  6 months,  or  2 or  3 years,  till  tl\ey  get  better  situations.  Earns  3j.  a 
week ; is  paid  1 j.  by  each  man,  if  he  served  more  men  he  would  have  still  L.  from  each. 

20  The  boys  are  never  beaten  at  this  establishment,  but  has  heard  they  have  been  at  other 
places. 

(Signed)  William  Waite. 

No,  777.  AlfredDawcs,  12  years  old.  No.  777. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  for  16  months  to  the  British  and  Foreign  school,  Bermondsey. 

25  Is  employed  like  the  last  witness.  The  work  agrees  with  him.  Earns  about  3j. 

(Signed)  Alfred  Dawes. 

No.  778.  Thomas  Lhido,  13  yeai's  old.  No.  778. 

Cau  read  and  write.  Went  to  the  British  and  Foreign  day  school,  Flint  Street,  Walworth,  for 
3 years  and  a half.  Was  taught  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  2 years 
5Q  since  he  left  school.  Does  not  know  where  Scotland  is  situated.  “ An  island  is  a little  place 
on  the  water;  it  must  be  surrounded  by  water;”’  Does  not  know  if  there  is  any  sea  or  water 
between  England  and  Ireland.  He  had  only  just  got  into  the  geography  class  before  he  left 
school.  Earns  4j.  a week,  as  an  errand  boy. 

(Signed)  Thomas  LI^Do. 


35  June  16, 1841.  Mr.  Watson,  Patent  Line  Maker,  King-street,  Soho.  Maker. 

No.  779.  Mr.  B.  JVatson.  NoTtf. 

Is  son  of  the  principal.  They  employ  about  9 boys  on  an  average,  under  18.  In  London 
thore  may  be  about  150  boys  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  hours  here  are  from  7 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  These  hours  are  not  exceeded.  Two  hours 
40  are  allowed  for  meals.  Tile  boys  begin  to  work  at  about  9 or  10  years  of  age.  They  are 
employed  in  tunting  machines  for  platting  sash  and  blind  lines.  See.  It  b not  an  unhealthy 
employment;  the  boys  are  geuerally  healthy. 

(Signed)  E.  Watson. 


Juoe  18,  1841.  Messrs.  Hind  and  Son,  Braid  and  Fringe  Makers,  BaAio  and 
45  Banker-street,  St.  Luke’s.  Fringe  Makers. 

No.  780.  Mr.  Saimiel  Hind.  No.  780. 

Is  a partner  in  tho  firm.  The  business  consists  of  making  fringe,  braiding,  fancy-trimming, 

&c.;  it  is  carried  on  principally  by  adults,  and  to  a great  extent  by  persons  at  their  own 
homes,  who  employ  a few  cldldren.  On  ihe  premises  there  are  at  this  time  12  boys  and  girls 
50  under  18,  the  voungest  is  13 ; this  is  about  the  age  they  begin,  as  they  must  know  sometning 
of  needle-work'  before  they  come.  They  work  in  separate  shops.  There  are  distinct  privies. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  half-past  8 A.M  till  8 p.m.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  for  "a  week 
twice  a year,  they  go  on  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  they  never  come  before  half-past  8.  One  hour 
is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  The  work  does  not  try  the  ryes.  Errand 
55  boys  begin  at  various  ages,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business ; usually  at  13  or  14. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Hind. 


June  11,  1841.  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Frearson,  Cotton  Spinners,  Cotton  Spinners. 
Plaistow  Lane. 

In  this  establishment  sewing  cotton  is  wound  on  reels ; there  are  5 girls  under 
60  18,  and  5 boys  who  assist  in  making  the  reels,  going  of  errands,  &c.  These  boys 
work  from  6 a.m.  till  6 p.m.,  and  have  2 hours  for  meals. 

M 20 
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Lonoox.  No.  781.  Mari/  Flemming,  16  years  old. 

CoTTowSpixWEtts.  Cant  reail  or  ■write;  went  to  school  when  she  was  very  little;  has  forgotten  what  she  learnt 
Evidence  Is  employed  to  wind  cotton  on  reels.  Comes  to  work  at  6 am..,  and  leaves  at  half-past  6p.m., 

collectettby  sometimes  but  not  often.  7 and  S.  Has 2 hours  for  meals.  Earns  5j.  to  Hf.  a week;  works 

ij^.  jjjp  pipce.  Has  ‘'ood  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  her. 

. — r ' ” 

(Signed)  Marv  -{-  Fleming. 

mark. 


5 


L'oLuea  &xd 
Black  Le.ui 
"Works. 


February  5,  1S41.  Mr.  Hicks,  Colour  and  Black  Lead  'Works,  Grove, 

Southwark.  10 

The  premises  consist  principally  of  a large  lofty  wooden  building,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  insurance,  there  is  no  hre-phice  or  other  means  of  producing  warmth. 

The  boys  comphiined  very  much,  and  justly,  of  tlie  cold. 

No.  7c*2.  Francis  Higgins,  21  years  old. 

Can  read  a very  little.  Cannot  write.  Has  been  employed  in  the  black  lead  business  8 15 
vears.  The  boys  are  eniploved  in  weighing  out  the  black  lead  and  labelling  the  hoses.  The 
inuii  put  up  the' article  in  parcels.  Each  man  requires  2 boys,  who  are  hired  and  paid  by 
flic  adulth  they  assist.  The  hours  of  work  here  arc  from  7 or  half-past  7 a.m.,  till  7 p.m. 

Half  an  hour  for  breakfast ; 1 hour  for  dinner  ; and  23  minute.s  for  tea  are  allowed.  Ten 
hours  are  the  longest  time  of  actual  work.  In  the  summer  they  work  from  6 till  6 : at  some  20 
places  the  liours  are  from  6 till  8 p.m.  If  an  or<ler  comes  they  work  overtime;  has 
stopiKHl  till  11  i-.M.  This  happens  very  seldom.  The  boys  must  stop  as  long  as  the  men.  At 
some  ]ilaces  the  work  often  goes  on  in  the  winter  till  1 1 and  12  at  night.  Has  himself  worked 
at  ilaiden  Lane,  near  King's  Cross  4 or  5 nights  a week  till  11  p.u. ; the  boys  stopped  till 
this  hour.  On  these  occasions  they  sit  down  to  supper  for  half  an  hour  at  S p.m.  The  boys  25 
get  tired  and  sleepy  with  these  longliours.  They  are  paid  by  the  week,  not  by  the  piece  ; tfee 
reguhu-  hours  are  considered  to  be  from  7 to  7,  or  from  6 to  6.  For  over-work  they  get  Id. 
an  hour.  The  boys  earn  from  4v.  to  5#.  a-vveek,  at  some  places  more.  Has  never  known  the 
boys  st'riously  beat,  but  has  seen  them  cuffed  on  the  ear,  &c.  “ Tlie  doctors  say  the  business 

is  jiernicious  to  the  health,”  but  witness  who  has  been  8 years  in  it,  does  not  think  it  is  so  ; 30 
has  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  FR.iNCis  + Higgins. 

mark. 

No.  783.  John  Hill,  13  jears  old.  35 

Cannot  read  or  write.  Went  to  a day  school  for  3 months;  but  the  master  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  Does  not  go  to  a Sunday  school,  because  liis  mother  thinks  he  has  not  good 
euotigh  clothes  ; shouldlike  togo  to  a Sunday  school  if  he  had  clothes;  there  are  a great  many 
hovs  who  arc  obliged  to  walk  about  on  Sunday  in  the  dirty  clothes  in  which  they  work,  and 
cannot  therefore  go  to  church  or  school ; they  sometimes  “ go  to  chapel  in  an  evening  to  make  40 
game.''  Witness  never  does  so  bimsel  f.  Thinks  if  t hese  boys  had  proper  clothes,  their  parents 
would  have  sent  tliem  to  a Sunday  school.  Would  like  to  go  to  a Sunday  school  in  his  work- 
ing clothes,  if  there  was  one  where  he  could  be  admitted.  Witness  has  been  in  the  trade  three 
years ; began  as  a weigher,  is  now  a labeller  of  the  packages  of  black  lead.  Comes  at  7 a.m. 
and  leaves  off  ut  7 P.u.  Has  Italf  an  hour  for  breakfast,  I hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  43 
tea.  As  witness  lives  at  Somers  Town,  he  has  to  get  im  at  half-past  five;  the  distance  is 
about  3 miles,  and  it  takes  1 hour  to  walk  to  the  wor^.  In  the  summer  comes  at  6 and  leaves 
at  6 p.  M.  : has  then  to  rise  at  half-past  4.  Is  obliged  to  have  his  meals  on  the  premises,  in 
the  room  where  the  boiler  of  the  engine  is ; washes  his  bands  at  the  pipe  which  runs  from  the 
engine,  no  soap  or  towels  are  provided.  It  is  very  dirty  work,  the  hands,  face,  and  body  get  50 
quite  black  from  the  lead.  The  place  of  work  is  very  cold;  there  is  no  fire  in  it,  and  it  is  a 
large  open  place;  is  obliged  to  run  to  the  furnace  very  often  to  warm  himself, 

\\lien  there  is  overtime  stays  after  7 p.m.  Slopped  last  night  till  10,  and  got  home  at  a 
quarter  pa=t  11;  loft  in  the  morning  at  G;  got  up  this  morning  at  a quarter  before  6, 
Formerly  worked  at  Stevenson  and  Msger’s,  Maiden-lane.  In  the  winter  there  was  often  55 
overtime ; bus  often  stopped  till  1*2  at  night.  Now  and  then  began  at  4 a.m.  and  stayed  till 
S P.M.  Has  heard  from  boys  who  are  at  Maiden-lane,  that  tliey  have  worked  this  week, 

(it  is  now  Friday)  every  night,  from  8 till  1 1 p.m.  Sometimes  they  say  they  wish  they 
did  not  work  so  late,  thinks  if  they  had  their  own  choice,  fliat  one-tlurd  of  them  would  like  to 
work  as  long  as  this  for  the  sake  of  the  overtime.  Wien  they  work  so  long,  some  of  the  boys  60 
get  tired  and  sleepy.  There  are  usually  one  or  two  asleep  either  on  the  bench  or  under  it; 
it  is  only  the  labellers  who  can  do  this,  because  they  can  get  their  work  done,  and  then  sleep 
till  they  are  wanted  ogaiii.  The  weighers  cannot  do  this,  because  they  must  help  the  man  to 
make  up  each  parcel.  The  labellers  ask  the  men  if  they  may  get  all  their  work  done, 
arid  then  lay  under  the  bench  to  sleep,  and  the  men  generaUy  say  yes,  unless  something  par-  65 
ticular  is  wanted.  The  boys  wlio  “weigh  up,”  are  always  tfie  youngest,  because  they  begin 
at  that  when  they  come  to  me  business ; they  can  never  have  a sleep  unless  tlie  labellers  alter 
they  have  done  will  help,  and  this  they  often  do.  If  the  wei^ers  get  sleepy  the  men  generally 
knock  the  bench,  “and  that  Evens  them  up.”  They  sometimes  get  a knock  -with  the  sticlL 
Has  never  known  a boy  seriously  beaten.  They  are  paid  by  the  men  whom  tliey  assist.  70 
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Earned  last  week  9s.  because  he  labelled  for  two  men;  generally  gets  4s.  6d  The  weighers 

ffnerally  earn  4s.  His  lather  sometimes  gives  him  Id.  or  2d.  Has  good  health  ; the  work 
oes  not  disagree  with  him.  Has  only  known  one  boy  who  was  made  ill,  and  that  was  his 
own  fault,  because  he  would  put  his  food  in  the  lead,  and  he  died  from  it. 

5 his 

(Signed)  John  + Hill. 

mark. 

No.  784.  'Timothy  Cumming,  13- years  old. 


Caunot  read  or  write.  Never  went  to  school.  Has  no  father  or  mother.  Is  a labeller. 
10  Has  never  stopped  later  than  10  p.m.  Generally  at  Maiden-lane,  worked  from  6 a.m.  till 
y A.M.  Earns  5f.  a-week.  Is  paid  Id.  an  hour  for  overtime. 


(Signed)  Timothy  + Commxno. 

mark. 


London. 

Coi.OUR  AND 

Black  Lead 
WOBKS. 

Bvidenee 
collected  by 
B.D.Cfr<a7iger,  Esq. 


No.  784. 


15  May  3, 1841.  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Mager,  Battle  Bridge,  Blue  Maker. 

In  this  manufactory  there  are  at  this  time  20  boys  employed,  2 of  whom  are  ill. 
No.  785.  Mr.  George  Mager. 

Is  a manufacturer  of  blue,  and  a black  lead  packer.  Employs  boys  in  the  business, 
the  number  of  which  varies  from  6 to  20.  There  are  no  apprentices.  The  boys  are  employed 
20  in  assisting  the  men  in  packing  up  the  black  lead;  2 boys  are  also  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  blue.  All  except  the  2 last  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  men.  Most  of  ihese  boys 
when  they  grow  up,  go  to  other  trades ; some  remain  in  this.  The  business  is  not  considered 
unhealthy.  It  is  very  dirty  work ; there  are  pails  where  the  people  can  wash.  'I'be  regti- 
lar  hours  of  work  are,  in  the  winter  from  8 a.m.  till  8 P.K.  One  hour  and  a half  being  allowed 
25  for  meals.  In  the  summer  the  hours  are  fromC  a.m.,  till  about  8 p.m.  Two  Hours  are 
allowed  for  meals.  On  Saturday  they  leave  off  at  3 or  4 p.m.  This  allows  the  men  time 
to  go  to  market.  &c.  It  often  happens  that  they  work  shorter  hours,  very  rai-ely  longer. 

No  express  regulations  have  been  issued  to  prevent  the  men  correcting  boys;  but  witness 
would  not  allow  any  punishment  to  he  inflicted.  Has  in  some  cases  which  have  come  to  his 
30  knowledge,  stated  tliat  punishment  should  not  be  permitted. 

(Signed)  George  Mager. 

No.  786.  Joseph  Close,  38  years  old. 

Has  been  in  the  business  between  10  and  1!  years.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade 
if  children  under  the  age  of  9 were  prevented  working.  It  might  cause  inconvenience  if  boyE 
35  between  9 and  ISwere  only  allowed  to  workS  hours  a-day.  It  would  cause  no  injury  if  those 
who  are  between  13  and  18,  were  only  allowed  to  work  12  hours  a-day. 

Does  not  consider  it  at  all  injurious  to  the  health ; has  never  bad  a day’s  illness  since  he 
has  been  here.  The  hoys  who  help  the  men  are  never  beaten,  except  tliat  they  sometimes 
gel  a box  on  the  ear.  The  work  is  very  slight,  consisting  of  merely  weighing  oi’t  the  material, 
40  and  labelling  the  packages. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Close. 

No.  787.  Joseph  Thompson,  12  years  old. 

Can  read,  writes  a little  ; was  taught  by  bis  father ; also  has  been  at  a Sunday  school  6 
months;  is  taught  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  serve  God.  Does  not  know  why  he  is  called 
45  Christian.  "Jesus  Christ  is  our  Saviour.  He  is  called  a Saviour  because  he  died  for  auiners." 
Is  not  taught  anything  else,  except  to  read  the  Bible. 

Comes  now  at  6 a.m.,  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.  Has  nearly  3 hours  for  meals.  Occasionally 
but  not  often,  stops  later  than  8,  till  9 or  10.  They  are  paid  for  the  ovcriime  work. 

No  accidents  have  occurred  since  be  has  been  here.  The  boys  have  nothing  to  do  with 
50  tlie  mill. 

Had  2 or  3 days  or  more  at  Christmas,  Good  Friday ; 1 or  2 days  at  Whitsuntide  and 
Easter. 

Is  engaged  by  the  man  he  assists,  and  is  paid  from  As.  6rf.  to7it.  or  8j.  a-week.  They  some- 
times get  a box  if  they  neglect  their  business;  has  never  known  any  boy  seriously  beaten,  if 
55  they  were  they  would  make  a complaint. 

Tliinks  on  the  whole  that  the  work  agrees  with  his  health.  Has  a headache  occasionally. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Thompson. 

No.  788.  Henry  Shato,  12  years  old. 

Can’t  read ; goes  to  a Sunday  school  occasionally.  The  hours  of  work  are  the  same  as 
60  those  stated.  Earns  As.  to  5r.  a-week.  Has  head-ache  aud  stomach-ache.  Sleeps  well  and 
has  a good  appetite. 

bis 

(Signed)  Henry  + Shaw. 

mark. 


Blue  Makers. 


No.  78i. 


No.  786. 


No.  787. 


20  2 
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Lo.vbon. 
ClOAtl  AND 
Tobacco 
MiNCFACtCREIlS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.D.Gra'ngtr,  Esr|. 


CIGAR  AND  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS. 

January  26,  1841.  Mr.  IV.  G.  H.\hrison,  15,  Bucklersbury,  City. 

(Taken  by  Dr-  Mitchell.) 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  large  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
Tlie  smell  of  the  tobacco  is  strong  to  a person  coming  in,  but  after  a few  minutes 
it  is  far  less  sensibly  felt.  Tlie  work  seems  easy.  The  people  sit  at  tlie  side  of 
tlie  tables,  and  there  is  not  much  fatigue. 


5 


Xa  :s9.  Ko.  789. — TVUViam  George  Harmon. 

Is  a manufaeturpr  of  tobacco  and  cigars.  He  employs  no  children  under  13  years  of  age. 
The  hours  of  w ork  are  in  summer  from  7 in  the  morning  to  7 in  the  evening.  Have  an  hour  10 
for  dinner,  and  in  the  winter  the  hours  are  from  S to  8,  with  the  same  time  for  dinner.  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  does  not  believe  that  any  children  under  13  are  employed  in 
London  in  mamifacluring  of  tobacco  or  cigars. 

(Signed)  W.  G.  Harrjsox. 


Januaiy  21,  1841.  Messrs.  Taddy  and  Co.,  Tobacco  Manufacturers,  15 
Minories. 

The  room  where  the  boys  work  is  a large  and  spacious  building,  warmed  by 
stcfini-pipes. 

No.  7flo-  No.  790. — Jamee  Coffee,  10  years  old. 

Reads  pretty  well ; writes  a little ; went  to  a day-school  4 and  a half  years.  *20 

Is  employed  as  a tobacco  spinner;  has  been  at  the  work  7 months.  Comes  to  work  at 
8 a. u.;  leaves otf  at  7 T. M.  all  the  year  round.  Has  his  breakfast  before  he  comes;  has  1 
hour  for  dinner,  which  he  takes  at  home.  No  time  for  tea.  Occasionally  there  is  overwork. 
About  3 weeks  ago  stayed  till  9 p.  m.  for  4 nights.  Some  of  the  boys  employed  in  spinning, 
divide  the  tobacco  leaves  into  strips,  preparatory  to  their  being  twisted ; others  turn  the  wheel  25 
for  twisting.  Those  who  turn  the.  wheel  do  so  continuously,  with  the  occasional  eKception  of 
removing  the  roll  from  the  wheel  or  cylinder  on  which  the  twisted  tobacco  is  wound,  and  of 
going  to  fetch  in  the  tobacco,  which  happens  9 or  10  times  a-dayor  more,  each  time  occu- 
pying about  5 minutes.  Has  often  turned  the  wheel  himself  for  3 hours  without  slopping. 
Has  been  turning  the  wheel  every  day  for  5 weeks.  In  the  spinning  department  there  are  9 30 
or  10  boys  employed,  and  5 wheels  to  turn  j the  children  who  do  uot  turn  are  dividing  the 
leaves  into  strips.  Turning  is  more  fatiguing  than  stripping;  at  turning,  the  boys  must 
stand,  they  cannot  sit.  Gets  tired  standing,  and  in  the  arms  too.  IMien  he  first  began  to 
work  the  tobacco  made  him  feel  sick ; does  not  affect  him  now,  because  he  is  used  to  it.  Has 
a g^d  appetite,  sleeps  well,  and  has  good  health.  35 

There  is  a paiV  and  water  for  washing ; there  is  no  soap  or  towel. 

Is  hired  by  Mr.  Connor,  and  is  paid  by  him,  not  by  Messrs.  Taddy.  Earns  2s.  6d.  a-week, 
and  is  paid  by  the  week;  is  paid  a half-penny  an  hour  for  overtime ; some  of  the  boys  have  a 
penny  and  2d.  an  hour  for  overwork.  Gives  his  wages  to  his  mother;  she  never  borrows  any 
money  from  Mr.  Connor.  If  boys  neglect  their  work  they  get  a box  on  the  ear ; no  boy  has  40 
ever  been  much  beaten ; if  they  neglect  their  work  niucli  they  are  discharged. 

(Signed)  James  Coffee. 


January  21,  1841.  Mr.  John  Warburg,  Cigar  Manufacturer,  Mansell 
Street. 

No.  791.  No.  791. — Philip  Harris,  11  years  old.  45 

Reads  well;  can  write  a little.  Has  been  at  a day  or  evening  school  altogether  about  8 
years.  Goes  now  to  an  evening  school  5 nights  in  a week,  from  9 till  10  or  half-past  10.  Has 
been  employed  in  cigar  making  18  months.  Has  worked  here  only  a fortnight.  Comes  to 
work  at  half-past  8 or  9 a,m.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner,  sometimes  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
has  no  time  for  tea.  Leaves  off  at  8 n.  it.  Never  comes  earlier  or  stays  later.  Is  hired  by  50 
Mr.  Moss,  whom  he  assists.  Earns  now  6^.  a-week ; is  paid  by  the  week.  Finds  the  work 
rather  tiring.  His  work  is  to  prepare  the  tobacco  for  filling  the  cigars.  At  the  place  where 
he  formerly  worked  was  often,  corrected : was  once  seriously  beaten.  Has  not  been  beaten 
in  this  establishment. 

(Signed)  Philip  Harris.  55 

No,  792.  No.  792. — Richard  Perry,  12  years  old. 

Has  began  to  read  about  2 months.  Comes  to  work  at  9 a.m.,  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.  Has  1 
raur  for  dinner ; no  time  for  tea.  \^'o^ks  for  his  father ; lias  been  employed  2 years.  Earns 
6f.  a-week.  Makes  the  inner  part  of  cigars.  Finds  the  work  tires  him  in  the  hands. 

his  60 

(Signed)  Richard  + PEBnr, 
mark. 
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February  I,  1641.  Messes.  Wood  and  Sons,  Hook  and  Eye  Manufactory, 
Southwark  Bridge  Road. 

The  shops  are  large  and  with  a sufficient  number  of  nindow^s,  but  there  are 
no  fire-places,  so  that  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year  the  boys  complain  greatly 
5 of  the  cold. 

No.  793.  ff'illiam  Harrison,  11  years  old. 

Can  read  a very  little,  cannot  write.  Has  been  for  along  time  at  Friars-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  or  Borough-road  Sunday-school.  Goes  to  chapel  about  eveiy  other  Sunday.  Has  been  at 
work  making  hooka  and  eyes  14  weeks.  Comes  at  8 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  8 p.m.  Has  his 
10  breakfast  before  be  comes;  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  Never  has  been 
earlier  than  8 a.m.  ; has  never  stayed  later  than  8 p.m.  Witness  makes  or  bends  the  hooks 
with  a machine  worked  by  the  foot  Is  sometimes,  not  very  often,  tired  with  the  work;  it  is 
not  very  hard  work.  Has  had  his  finger  “hooked  " twice,  i.  e.  lha  end  was  caught  by  “the 
cutter  ” which  bends  and  so  makes  the  hook.  Was  not  laid  up ; the  finger  is  quite  well  a^ain. 
15  One  of  these  accidents  happened  the  first  day  witness  began  to  work,  when  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  business.  The  shop  is  rather  cold;  it  is  very  cold  to-day,  as  theje  is  a frost.  Goes  twice 
in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon  to  warm  his  hands,  there  being  no  fire  place  in  the 
shop. 

Is  hired  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  earns  from  2s.  4d.  to  2ir.  Od.  a-week.  Gives  his  wages  to  his 
20  father,  who  gives  him  2d.  for  himself. 

The  boys,  of  whom  in  all  there  are  about  30,  are  not  allowed  to  talk  much  ; if  they  do  they 
are  corrected ; they  get  iKe  strap.  Has  only  known  one  boy  “ get  a good  hiding  ” for  spoiling 
his  work.  The  foreman  is  allowed  to  correct  the  boys;  the  master  does  nut  forbid  it. 

his 

25  William  -+•  Harrison, 

mark. 

No.  794.  Thomas  Ballinger,  10  years  old. 

Can  read  a little ; does  not  write.  Goes  to  the  Borough-road  Sunday-school;  has  gone  a 
long  while.  Has  been  here  15  weeks,  at  sorting  the  books  aud  eyes.  Comes  at  8 A.u.,  leaves 
30  offs  p.M. ; has  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  never  come  earlier  than 
8 A.M.,  or*  stayed  later  than  8 p.m.  Has  no  time  to  go  to  a day  or  evening  school.  The  work 
tires  a little ; gets  sleepy  towards  night.  Is  hired  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  is  paid  U-  Sd.  fixed 
weekly  wages.  Gels 'id.  for  liimself.  Has  been  strapped  for  talking;  was  not  hurt  much. 
Feels  very  cold  to-dey ; there  is  no  fire  in  the  shop. 

35  his 

(Signed)  Tuomas  -f  Ballinobr. 

mark. 


London. 
HuoR*ani>  Eyb 
Manufactory. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.GraiTigtr,  Esq. 

No.  793. 


No.  794. 


June  .15. 


Messrs.  George  Jackson  and  Sons,  Composition  Ornament 
Manufacturers.  Rathbone  Place. 


COUTOSITION 

Obnxmknt 

MANCFACrURBRS. 


40  No.  795.  Mr.  John  Jackson. 


Is  a member  of  the  firm.  They  employ  about  35  or  40  boys  under  18 ; they  do  not  gene- 
rally take  them  under  1 3 ; only  a few  are  apprentices ; they  are  never  bound  under  14,  nor 
later  than  21.  The  principal  number  assist  the  journeymen,  each  man  in  one  branch  of  the 
business  requiring  the  assistance  of  a lad. 

45  The  regular  hours  are  in  summer  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; in  winter  from  7 to  8.  These 
hours  are  not  often  exceeded ; 2 hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

The  boys  are  paid  by  the  firm.  No  corporal  punishments  whatever  are  allowed. 

The  manufacture  is  not  unwholesome ; the  boys  have  generally  good  health.  The  best- 
conducted  and  most  skilful  among  them  are  selected  for  journeymen,  who  receive  high 

50  wages. 

Has  no  means  of  judging  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  state  of  these  boys,  nor  whether  they 
attend  Simday  schools:  aLaost  all  can  read  and  write.  It  would  not  interfere  with  their 
business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work,  nor  if  those  under  13  were  limited  to 
8 hours  a day.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  they  require  those  between  13  and  18  to  work 

55  more  than  11  hours:  a limitation  to  12  would  only  occasionally  cause  them  inconvenience. 

But  on  tliese  occasions,  as  their  business  is  of  a very  peculiar  character,  and  the  bands  are 
very  limited  in  the  trade,  they  could  not  obtain  extra  aid,  so  that  a strict  limitation  would  at 
these  times  seriously  interfere  with  their  business. 

(Signed)  John  Jackson. 

60  No.  796.  June  19.  Jb/m  Jl.  11  years  old.  No.  796. 

Can’t  read ; was  at  a Sunday  school  a fortnight;  is  going  again  next  Sunday.  Has  been 
here  as  “ a tiimmcr”  16  months  ; his  father  works  on  the  premises ; conies  at  6 A.U.,  and 
leaves  at  half-past  7 p.m.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  stops  till  9 p.m.  In  the  winter  comes  at 
8 A.H.,  and  leaves  at  8 p.m. 

65  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;  goes  home  to 
all  his  meals. 
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COJ^POSITIOS 

OSNAMENT 

Mam;f»cti:re»s. 

Eridenee 
collected  by 
R^.Grainger,^st\. 


Had  i\yo  days  at  Christmas,  Raster,  and  Whitsuntide;  worked  on  Good  Friday ; works 
under  his  I'allier.  Earns  4s.  a-week. 

Has  good  health ; tliinks  the  stork  agrees  tvicli  him ; is  tired  at  nigtit. 

his 

(Signed)  Jons  R.  + Rise. 

mark. 

{.Vote. — This  is  the  youngest  boy  on  the  premises,  and  be  was  taken  at  the  request  of  his 
father.) 


5 


Na  79r.  No.  797. — ff-'iiliam  Strong,  16  years  old. 

Can  n.‘ad  ajid  write : went  to  a day-school  3 years; paid  1«.  6d.  a-week.  Was  taught  read-  10 
ing,  writing,  arithraetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  “ An  island  is  surrounded  by  water.” 
'1‘here  is  no  sea  between  Scotland  and  England.  Does  not  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  East  Indies  is  in.  “ To  abstain  ” is  to  go  without  a thing.  Goes  to  church. 

Went  to  work  at  13  as  a carpenter.  Has  been  here  as  a rongh  carver  IG  months.  Tlie 
liours  arc  the  same  as  above  stated.  Does  not  often  stop  after  half-past  7 p.m.  15 

Hams  lOv.  set  wages ; is  paid  fur  overtime ; lives  with  his  parents.  Has  very  good  healtli ; 
the  work  agrees  with  him. 

No  punishments  ure  ever  allowed  to  be  indicted  by  the  men. 

(Signed)  Wilu.vm  Strong. 


SiLSA^D  Cauco  silk  and  CALICO  PRINTERS. 

Panroas.  1841.  Mr.  John  Tucker’s  Silk  Printing  M’orks,  AVest  H.\m 

Abbey. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  Every  uticution  is  paid  to  tlie  convenience  of  tlie  workpeople.  The 
‘‘  tcerers”  have  a room  supplied  with  troughs  and  water  laid  on,  where  they  wash  2 
the  blocks  : a man  is  also  engaged  to  assist  in  this  part  of  the  business,  who  ivashes 
the  heavy  blocks.  There  is  a Boating  platform  where  the  goods  are  washed  in  the 
river : it  is  roofed  over  for  the  protection  of  the  people  employed. 

Tlie  shops  are  spacious  and  well-lighted.  The  care  taken  to  secure  ventilation 
in  this  cslabhshment  is  most  creditable : tliere  is  a special  and  complete  apparatus  30 
for  this  pur|)Ose  in  each  work-ixtom,  and  thus  the  desired  end  is  eBectively 
obtained. 

There  ure  distinct  privies  for  the  males  and  females. 

The  premises,  which  are  very  extensive,  are  properly  whitewashed. 

Accommodation  is  provided  ibr  washing.  33 

A sick-club  is  connected  with  the  establishment;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  teerers  are  excluded  from  its  benefits. 

The  people  seem  to  be  happy  and  healthy. 

Ko.  798.  No.  798.  June  Mr.  Juhi  Tucker. 

Is  a sUk-primer,  emplojnng  about  700  work-people  : of  this  number  there  are  84  boys  40 
between  the  age  of  9 and  13 ; there  are  none  younger  than  9.  The  regular  hours  of  work  in 
the  summer  arc  10  exclusive  of  meals : in  the  winter  they  work  about  2 hours  less.  As  8i  of 
the  boys  are  '*  teerers,”  their  labour  is  required  as  long  as  that  of  the  adults  whom  they 
assist. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  his  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work.  Prefers  45 
taking  boys  at  1 1 years,  as  they  have  thus  more  time  to  go  to  school  and  are  more  useful.  If 
the  labour  of  children  under  13  were  limited  to  8 hours  a-day,  one  or  other  of  these  alterations 
would  liave  to  be  adopted : — I-  To  have  2 sets  of  hands.  2.  To  employ  none  under  13. 

3.  To  perform  tlie  work  by  machinery  as  is  now  done  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  would  be  possible  to  procure  a sufficient  number  of  children  under  13  to  form  a double  set.  50 
At  present  obtains  the  boys  from  his  own  parish,  and  does  this  partly  to  assist  by  giving 
cmplovnient.  and  partly  b^use  the  character  can  be  better  ascertained.  Girls  might  be 
obtained,  but  he  objects  to  that  on  roorel  grounds;  formerly  it  was  the  custom  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  to  employ  women  and  girls  as  teerers,  but  this  was  given  up  as  it  led  to 
great  moral  evils.  Does  not  know  if  the  custom  prevails  elsewhere.  The  restriction  to  55 
12  hours  actual  labour  for  those  between  13  and  18  would  not  interfere  ailh  his  manufactory. 
The  prohibition  of  night  labour  for  all  under  IS  wottld  occasionally  cause  inconvenience. 

Experience  has  shown  him  that  the  educated  work-people  are  better  conducted  and  behaved 
than  the  opposite  class.  In  the  event  of  any  discussion  as  to  wages.  So:.,  has  found  the 
educated  me^auics  are  more  reasonable  and  more  readily  satisfied.  It  is  his  wish  that  the  60 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  should  liave  a sound  plain  education,  such  as  he  would  wish 
his  own  children  to  receive. 

(Signed)  Jobn  Tucker. 
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No.  799.  Mr.  Robert  Jackson.  London. 

Is  foreman  to  Mr.  Tucker.  The  business  consists  in  printing  silk,  a process  as  nearly  as 

possible  the  same  as  printing  cotton.  A part  of  the  printing  is  done  by  machinery,  but  the  

principal  pan  by  hand.  The  greater  part  of  the  children  are  employed  as  ‘'leerers;”  Evidence 
5 a few  are  employed  in  the  machine-printing ; a very  few  in  the  copper-house,  where  goods  „ 

are  prepared  for  printing,  and  where  they  are  subsequently  finished.  , sq. 

Of  the  young  persons  under  18,  a part,  about  a half  are  apprentices  under  Mr.  Tucker,  as  No.  799. 
printers ; and  the  others  are  in  the  copper-house,  dressing  and  finishing  rooms.  The  ap- 
prentices are  taken  usually  at  1 5 or  16  years,  none  younger,  and  some  older ; they  are  selected 
10  from  the  best  of  the  boys.  They  are  not  actually  bo»md,  but  agree  to  remain  for  7 years, 
never  longer.  No  premium  is  paid.  At  first,  for  a month  or  two,  they  receive  8s.  a-week; 
for  the  next  3 years  they  earn  half  journeymen’s  wages  ; in  the  next  2 years  they  receive 
something  more,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  terra.  This  situation  b greatly  sought  after. 

The  amount  of  wages  of  course  depend  on  the  degree  of  skill  smd  attention.  About  30  females 
15  are  employed,  all  of  whom,  except  2 or  3,  are  above  17  or  18  : many  of  them  are  widows,  who 
are  taken  in  order  to  give  them  assistance. 

The  leerers  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  men,  whom  they  assist;  they  earn,  according  to 
skill,  &c.,  from  5s.  to  fs.  a-week  without  overwork,  for  which  they  are  paid  extra.  The 
children  in  the  machine-department  are  paidbytbe  principal;  also  those  in  the  copper-house. 

20  The  teerers,  as  to  coirection,  are  placed  under  a foreman,  who  takes  care  they  are  not  ill-usod 
by  the  men.  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed : if  the  boys  misconduct  themselves  they  are 
suspended  or  dismissed. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 to  6,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  meals.  It  veiy  seldom 
happens  that  there  is  overtime ; they  may  work  from  5 a.  m.  till  7 f.  h.  In  the  copper-house 
25  the  average  hours  are  from  5 a.  m.  till  7 P.  m.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  they  work  all  night. 

About  half  the  people  or  more  have  their  meals  on  the  premises.  There  is  a copper  of  boiling 
water  for  breakfast  and  tea.  There  are  several  stoves  employed  in  the  business  where  the 
people  cook  their  dinner.  No  room  is  provided  for  them  to  take  their  meals  in ; a room  is 
provided,  with  a supply  of  water  laid  on,  &e.,  for  washing. 

30  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  machinery:  the  dangerous  parts  in 
the  printing-rooms  are  railed  on.  Only  a few  of  the  children  are  employed  where  there  is  any 
macninery.  There  arc  2 engines  of  12  and  20  home  power.  Very  few  accidents  have 
occurred  since  be  has  been  here — 14  years : none  have  been  killed  or  seriously  maimed.  The 
children  are  generally  very  healthy ; very  few  are  laid  up  by  sickness.  There  is  a sick  club 
35  for  all  the  people,  children,  youngpersons,  and  adults,  except  the  teerers. 

There  is  no  school  connected  with  the  works,  or  special  provision  made  for  education. 

Many  of  the  children  attend  the  Sunday-school. 

There  are  dislinct  privies  for  the  two  sexes.  Finds  the  educated  men  the  best  to  deal  with : 
they  are  more  civil  and  obliging,  Many  of  their  men  belong  to  the  Temperance  Society  : there 
40  is  not  anything  like  the  drinking  there  was  when  he  first  came  here. 

(Signed)  Robert  Jackson. 

No.  800.  Thomas  Ridpath,  13  years  old.  No.  eoo. 

Con  read  and  write.  Went  to  a day-school  5 or  6 years,  where  he  paid  a penny  a-week. 
and  to  the  Sunday-school  4 years.  Was  taught  to  read,  write,  accounts,  and  geography. 

45  “Seldom  prospers  in  life,”  means  “seldom  gets  on  in  life.”  “The  future’’  is  what  is  to 
come.  “ Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are  the  4 quarters  of  the  globe.  Australia  is 
another  great  part  of  the  world.  An  island  is  a part  of  the  land  which  goes  into  the  sea.” 

Likes  reading  very  much.  Goes  to  church,  but  not  regularly.  Has  been  a,  teerer  about 
3 years  and  a half.  Comes  to  work  at  6 A.  M.  and  leaves  generally  at  6 p.  m.  Has  come  at 
50  3 A.  M.  4 or  5 times,  and  50  times  at  4.  At  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  they  have  had 
holidays,  they  come  at  5 to  make  up  the  lost  time:  sometimes  stops  till  8 P.  m.  ; has  done  this 
often  : has  occasionally,  byt  very  rarely,  stayed  till  9 or  10.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 

1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  his  meals  here  in  the  workshop.  Works  in 
the  hand-printing  room.  Has  1 or  2 days  at  Cliristmas.  Worked  on  Good  Friday : had 
55  I day  at  Easter,  2 days  at  Whitsuntide.  Works  for  W’illiara  Larkins.  Ispjudbyhim:  earns 
6j.  a-week.  Lives  with  his  parents.  The  men  can  ^charge  the  boys  if  they  choose.  Is 
never  strapped  or  beaten ; If  they  were  they  would  make  a complaint  to  the  foreman. 

Has  very  good  health:  the  work  agrees  with  him.  Has  to  stand  all  the  time.  Is  not  very 
much  tired  at  night  »■ 

60  (Signed)  Thomas  Ridpath. 

{Note. — ^This  is  an  intelligent  lad,  and  reads  and  writes  well.  He  is  well  clothed.) 

No.  801.  Henry  Lambirth,  14  years  old.  Nc.  Boi. 

Can  read  and  write.  Is  a teerer. 

I'he  hours  are  as  stated  by  the  last  witness.  Earns  6s.  6d. 

65  Is  never  beaten. 

The  work  agrees  with  him,  and  has  very  good  health : he  is  not  tired. 

(Signed)  Henbt  Lambirth. 
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No.  a02. 


No.  S03. 


Xo.eU4. 


No  SOS. 


No.806. 


Ko.  >02.  Oi*orfri:  Dudley,  13  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  to  a dav-school  4 years,  where  he  paid  l.v.  a-wcek : never  went 
to  a Sunday  school.  Wa^;  taii>;ht  reailinff,  wriiing,  and  mmming ; went  as  tar  as  multiplica- 
tion ; 7 times  0 arc  (does  not  know).  4 times  “}  are  12. 

Is  employed  in  the  » wa-h  wheel  house."  ivhcre  the  goods  are  washed  before  and  after  they  5 
re  printcil,  and  .ilso  where  the  ditferont  leiiffths  are  unsewn. 

Comes  to  work  at  4 .t.  M.,  and  leaves  at  Tj  or  7 p.  »■  Never  comes  before  4.  nor  stops  later 
than  7. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

IN’orks  near  nmcliiiiery,  but  not  at  it.  Has  kiiowii  of  no  accidents  since  he  has  been  here,  10 
3 months. 

Is  paid  bv  Mr.  Tucker.  Earns  6r.  regular  wages  from  6 M.  till  0 r.  M.,  but  generally 
gets  ‘J.v.  iiiL’liicling  the  overwork  : would  ratlwr  hare  the  9^.  and  overwork  than  6s.  without  it. 

Has  good  health.  The  work  agrees  with  him. 

(Signed)  Geobgk  Dl-dlet.  15 


No.  803.  Churlf"!!  Abrathat,  17  years  oltl. 

Cun  rentl  and  write  a little. 

Works  in  ihe  wrenching-room,  where  the  goods  are  washed. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  6 or  7 p.m.  : comes  sometimes,  hut  not  often,  earlier : has 
Uoppvil  till  S P.M.  I'larns  Il.y,  20 

Has  verv  good  heaUU ; thinks  the  work  is  wholesome. 

(Signed)  Ch.vrles  Abb.\th.\t. 

(A’c/p. — ^I’his  is  a very  healthy  young  man.) 


Ko.  804.  Edxoard'Mc.  Ardell,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Went  only  to  an  evening-school.  25 

Has  been  an  apprentice  8 months;  before  that  was  a teerer  8 years  and  a half;  is  to  be  an 
apprentice  7 years ; is  not  bound. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  ot  6 p.m.  : never  conies  earlier  or  stays  later.  Earns  from 
12v.  to  18#.  a-week- 

Has  good  health : the  work  agrees  ivilh  him.  Had  very  good  health  when  he  was  a 30 
teerer : he  had  not  to  go  to  the  river  to  wash  the  blocks.  The  wasliing  of  the  heavy  blocks  is 
done  by  u man ; the  boys  wash  the  small  blocks.  -A.  proper  place  is  provided  for  the  purpose 
under  cover. 

(Signed)  E.  Me.  .-Vrdell. 


No.  805.  18  years  old.  35 

Can  read  and  write. 

Is  employed  in  sewing  the  guards  on  the  pieces  )R.‘fore  they  go  to  the  machinery.  Comes 
at  7 A.M.,  and  leaves  at  6 P.M.,  sometimes  at  7,  not  later. 

Has  2 hours  for  meals. 

Earns  on  an  average  11#.  or  I2j.  a-week.  40 

It  is  running  or  coarse  sewing,  and  does  not  at  all  try  the  sight.  Has  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  Esther  Parker. 

{Kolc. — This  is  a \-vry  healthy  looking  young  woman,  and  well-clothed.) 


No.  806. 

A List  of  Boys  and  Girls  employed  in  Mr.  Tucker's  Printing  Maoufactory  at  West  Ham  Abbey,  45 
from  9 years  of  Age  to  18. 


AVhAt  Emp1oye<l  is. 

Ages  rnaa 
9 to  13. 

Ages  fiam 
13  to  18. 

.Apprentices  employed  in  Priotiiut 

S 

Lads  erapluyed  in  working  ior  Block  Printers  . . 

si 

S.3 

Lads  employed  in  Finishing  Loft 

3 

15 

Girls  cinpUiyed  in  Sewing  3x>ft 

2 

Lillis  vm]il<>ye<l  in  Copper  Houses 

15 

Luds  vmployi’cl  ill  Washing  Uouxe  ...... 

•• 

6 

Lulls  empiusui!  in  Dressing  Shop 

3 

Lads  eniploved  in  Machinery 

39 

Apprentice  to  Carpenter 

1 

January  23.  Sin.  Makepeace,  Calico-Printer,  Carshalton. 

No.  807.  Mr.  Jonnthun  Haalam,  39  years  old. 

Has  been  foreman  to  Mr.  Makepeace  9 years.  Has  been  in  the  business  33  years ; began 
as  a teerer  at  6 years  old.  Is  well-acquainted  with  the  calico-printing  at  Manchester,  having 
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worked  there  in  all  25  years.  Worked  2 years  near  Glasgow.  Tlie  hours  of  work  in  the  London. 
norih  of  England  are  raucli  longer  than  in  this  place  : at  Glasgow  they  are  not  so  long  as  at  Saa  two  Calico 
^vlanchestcr.  When  witness  was  in  Lancashire  began  at  8 A.  m.«  and  left- off  at  4 p.m.-  the  Printshs. 
tearers  worked  tlie  same  time ; but  in  geiteral  there  were  2 sets  of  teerers, — one  set  came  at  w~?~ 

3 12  at  night  and  worked  till  12  next  day,  and  the  second  set  from  12  in  the  day  till  1,2  at  night.  colleeted°by 
It  often  happened  that  the  children  worked  over-time:  it  was  generally  from  b a.m.  till  il.D.GraiagWiEsq. 

10  P.M.,  having  1 hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  

(Signed)  Jonathan  Haslam. 

No.  803.  Joseph  Fletcher,  36  years  old.  No.  sos. 

10  Has  worketl  in  Manchester  for  many  years  as  a calico-printer.  Came  from  Salford  last 
week,  having  worked  there  3 months.  The  custom  was  to  work  with  2 sets  of  printers  and 
leerers  ; one  set  from  6 a.m.  till  6 p.m.,  and  the  other  from  6 P.  Nf.  till  6 a.m.,  having  2 hours 
for  meals.  If  there  was  brisk  trade  it  was  common  to  have  over-time ; has  often  worked  from 
6 .A.M.  till  8,  9,  10  at  night ; aomcUmes  till  12  or  1 at  night.  Has  worked  from  6 a.m.  till  9 
15  P.M.  for  weeks  together : the  same  set  of  teeners  worked  as  long  os  witness.  In  tlie  north 
teerers  begin  at  8,  9,  or  12  years  old:  has  not  known  them  to  begin  younger  than  8. 

his 

(Signed)  Joseph  x Fletcher. 

mark. 

20  No.  809.  January  2.8,  1841.  Edward  Merritt,  \\  o\A.  No.  809. 

Reads  a very  little  ; cannot  write.  Has  been  at  the  Sunday-school,  Mitcham,  12  months. 

Has  been  “ a teerer"  in  all  4 years.  The  teei-er  smooths  the  colour  with  a brush.  A sieve 
floats  in  the  colour,  which  has  the  consistence  of  soft  mud,  and  the  teerer  smooths  it  on  the 
surface  for  the  printer,  who  applies  the  block  to  it.  Has  worked  at  Walmesly's,  Collin's,  and 
25  at  this  place  about  8 months.  Comes  to  work  at  this  season  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  aud  stays 
till  5 ' .M. ; comes  in  the  summer  at  half-past  5 a.m.,  and  leaves  off  at  6 P.si.  In  summer  has 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner ; no  lime  is  allowed  for  tea.  The  teerer  is 
obliged  to  come  half  an  hour  before  the  others  to  get  the  water  off  aud  the  things  ready. 

Sometimes  if  there  is  over-work,  stays  as  late  as  8 p.m.  ; has  often  stayed  till  11  P.il.  On 
30  Tuesday  last  stayed  till  12  at  uight.  Has  never  stopped  all  night. 

Stands  at  his  work;  when  be  works  at  a long  table,  hits  to  walk  slowly  backward  and 
forward  constantly  from  6 till  6 p.m.  Does  not  find  that  this  work  tires  him,  because  the 
walking  is  very  slow,  as  the  mnn  prints  the  calico.  The  room  where  the  printing  is  done  is 
very  hot  in  the  summer ; is  obliged  then  to  take  off  as  many  clothes  a.s  he  can,  and  shoes  and 
35  stockings : does  not  catcli  cold  from  going  out  of  the  shop  into  the  air. 

The  teerers  are  paid  by  the  men  whonr  they  assist,  and  the  work  is  such  that  the  teerer  must 
be  present,  Earns  5^.  a-week  in  the  winter,  and  6r.  in  tlie  summor.  Is  paid  Id.  an  hour  for 
over-work.  Hia  father  allows  him  6d.  a-week  for  pocket-money.  If  he  neglects  his  work  he 
gets  a box  on  the  car : has  never  knotm  a boy  seriously  beaten. 

40  his 

(Signed)  Edward  x Merritt. 

mark 

No.  810.  TVilliam  Fletcher,  13  years  old.  No-  sio. 

Can  read  and  write  a little ; goes  to  a Sunday-school,  and  will  go  to  an  evening-school  now 
45  bis  father  is  in  work.  Has  been  a teerer  5 years.  lias  been  here  4 years.  Tbe  teerers  are 
obliged  to  come  half  an  hour  or  1 hour  before  the  men.  Generally  comes  nt  half-past  4 a.  m. 
in  the  summer  and  stays  till  6 p.m.  Came  yesterday  at  G a.m..  anti  worked  till  12  at  night : 
had  yesterday  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  I hour  for  dinner ; eat  Ins  tea  as  he  teered.  Came  tlie 
day  Wore  yesterday  at  6 a.m.,  and  left  off  at  5 p.m.  Came  this  morning  at  6 A.M.,  and  will 
50  work  till  12  to  night.  La.st  spring  used  to  come  at  12  at  night,  and  worked  till  6 P.M.  Did 
this  for  1 week.  Is  often  out  of  work ; has  been  out  of  work  3 monihs  this  year.  The 
business  of  printing  is  very  uncertain,  and  comes  in  flushes,  depentling  a great  deal  on  the 
seasons  and  fasliions.  It  is  hard  work  for  the  amis;  is  obliged  to  stand  all  the  time,  and 
walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  table.  Works  for  William  Haslam,  but  is  paid  by  Mr.  Make- 
55  peace.  Earns  5,f.  a-week:  gets  Id.  or  IJcf.  an  hour  for  over- work.  Takes  his  wage-s  to  his 
father,  who  is  printer  here ; gets  1 d.  now  and  then  for  himself.  Does  not  catch  cold  going 
home  at  night.  Has  never  known  any  of  the  boys  seriously  beaten. 

■(Signwl)  William  Fletcher. 

No.  811.  Elixalteth  Fletcher,  12  years  old.  No.  sii. 

60  Can  read  a little  ; cannot  write.  Has  been  a teerer  2 years.  Comes  now  as  soon  as  it  is 
light,  about  half-past  7 ; leaves  off  about  half-past  4.  Has  1 hour  for  dinner:  in  summer 
comes  at  6 or  half-past  G a.m.  ; if  the  work  is  wanted  comes  at  5,  stops  till  6 p.m.  ; sometimes 
stops  till  8,  9,  or  10  p.m.  Came  yesterday  morning  at  half- past  7 a.m.,  and  worked  the  whole 
day  till  6 p.m.  Came  last  night  at  1 a.m.,  and  has  worked  ever  since.  Did  not  go  to  bed  or 
65  sleep  last  right.  Got  tea  at  12  last  night,  and  breakfast  at  8 this  morning.  Did  not  go  home 
to  breakfast,  because  the  work  was  wanted.  Will  work  all  night  to  night:  does  not  know 
when  she  will  go  home  to-morrow.  Has  worked  all  night  once  before,  a long  time  ago, 

“making  raiubowR.”  Is  obliged  to  stand  constantly  at  work : finds  that  the  standing  tires 
her  very  mucin  Has  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye  at  this  time;  it  is  worse  to-day  than  it 

[/]  • 2 P 
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No.  611- 


wi~ye-:e;iliiy : -it  i-;  liio  twrin"  ami  thi-  coli.tir  that  hii<  niiid-  it  wors!*.’’  Fiiul-  that  the 
rolo'ir  lairts’llii-  «'\v.  that  i-  ihi-  i;«ili.iirinj  matter  set-*  into  tho  eye  when  rubs  this  with  her 
fm?ers;  lias  iir>  imsl  or la-iun- the  evih-.  Works  tor  her  faiher,  whotnk’?  herwage- 
Hiul  gwes  her  itothint;.  Will  Inoe  nothiiu;  ihr  working  extra  last  night.  F never  beatc-u. 

her  ;> 

Elizabrtii  X l'L^rrcHr.It.  ' 
mark. 

(XoU  . — ^’riu-  is  a vcrv  ilelicato  ami  uiiheallbv  child,  and  requires  medical  advice.^ 

K.  D.  G. 


P.APEa  Stainers.  PAPEK  STAINERS.  10 

Tins  is  an  occupation  which  gives  einploynient  to  a large  number  of  bo\?.  In 
the  majority  of  tiie  maiiufacturies  in  London  the  work  is  done  by  bloek.-^,  and 
here  the  boys  are  principally  engaged,  as  in  other  kinds  of  printing  (calico,  silk, 
fluor-clotli),  in  spreading  the  colour  or  “ teering.”  There  are  a few  manufactories 
where  mucliiiiery  is  used  for  printing,  l-"> 

June  10,  1S41.  Mes.^rs.  Scott  .\nd  Co.,  Pimlico. 

No.  8ii.  No.  S12,  Mr.  Sew/L 

Is  ]>riiici]ml  of  the  (.Ktublishmeiu.  A cousideralile  uiimber  of  boys  and  young  p.-r$uiis 
are  cinpli)red.  In  this  business  one  set  of  jotinte^tnen  is  employetl  in  laying  on  liie 
ground  colcnir ; these  uien.  who  fonu  a small  proportion  of  the  work-peo]jIe.  are  culled  *20 
*•  grounders.’*  A second,  and  more  mimctous  set,printthe  papers;  these  are  called  “printers.” 

E^li  grounder  employs  2 boys,  whoao  basineis  is  to  hang  up  the  papers  to  dry.  and  alter  they 
nre  drieil  to  roll  them  up  ; and  each  printer  employs  one  who  is  -‘the  teerer,”  who  lays  the 
colour  on  the  sieve  for  the  man  and  rolls  up  die  papers.  The  work  of  neither  of  these  sets  is 
continuous  as  far  as  the  children  arc  concerned,  because  the  men  have  to  prepare  their  colours,  2~t 
&c.,  and  during  these  periods  the  boys  may  play. 

In  all  paper-staimng  manufactories,  except  those  which  employ  macliinery,  the  men  are  very 
irregular  in  their  hours  of  work:  the  wages,  when  there  b full  eniployment,  are  so  high, 
averaging  for  the  regular  workmen  about  2/.  a-week,  tliat  the  men  freqtiently  work  short  time. 

It  is  usual  at  this  time  for  them  to  come  at  half>past  S or  0.  and  to  leave  at  from  6 to  lialt'-pasl  30 
7 p.  u.  It  is  his  wi'h  that  the  gates  should  be  closed  at  7.  as  he  does  not  like  over-work. 

The  buys  wlio  assist  the  muti  are  expected  to  be  iiere  soon  after  7,  and  they  leave  at  7 p.m. 
Some  of  them  bring  their  breakfast,  others  go  liome ; all  this  is  irregular.  full  hour  or 
more  U allowed  ibr  iliuuer.  The  men  and  boys  usually  taKe  refreshment  at  11  and  half- 
past 3-  3o 

The  boys  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  men  whom  they  assist.  Corporal  punish- 
ments arc  not  permitted;  the  men  will,  however,  occasionally  give  them  a cuff,  but  if  any 
complaint  is  made,  which  has  only  occurred  twice  or  thrice  in  7 years,  they  are  reprimanded 
for  it.  No  written  or  express  regulations  have  been  issued.  The  education  of  these  boys  is 
very  much  neglected,  and  t hey  nre  a lawless  set : the  great  majority  do  not  attend  any  Sunday  40 
or  other  school.  Is  at>xious  that  means  should  be  devised  by  which  thdr  religious  and  intel- 
lectual condition  should  be  improved. 

It  would  not  interfere  tvith  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work ; nor 
if  those  between  0 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  exclusive  of  meals ; and  those  under  18  to 
12  hours  a-<lay.  No  nigbt-work  is  ever  required.  45 

(Signed)  Samuel  Frkderick  Scott. 

No.  613.  No.  813.  .7uA»  Z)un«,  12  years  old. 

Cun  read  a very  little;  cannot  UTite.  Went  to  a national  day-school  at  7,  and  stayed 
between  2 and  3 years.  He  did  not  learn  to  read  better,  because  there  were  only  hoys  to 
tench  them,  some  not  so  big  us  himself:  “they  used  to  get  playing  with  us.”  Learnt  to  50 
write,  but  has  furgotteu  it.  Does  nut  go  to  a Sunday-school  or  chapel  because  he  has  not 
proper  clothes.  " Jesus  saved  sinners."  He  must  love  and  fear  him  to  U*  saved.  His  father 
IS  u coal-jtorler,  and  earns  about  12s.  or  20$. 

Begun  to  work  at  9 years  old.  Helps  James  Cox,  a “grounder.” 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  or  u little  aher,  regularly  every  morning ; leaves  ut  7 or  a little  after : tlie  55 
gates  are  closed  about  7 p.  m.  His  master  does  not  come  before  10  or  1 1 ; before  that  time 
ue jyMs  the  shop  ready,  rolls  up  tho  paper,  &c. 

Brings  his  meals  with  him  because  he  lives  too  far  to  go  borne.  Has  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner.  Has  no  time  to  play  about,  except  at  meal  times.  Had 
1 day  at  E^er,  and  3 days  at  Whitsuntide.  gQ 

Earns  4$.  a-week.  Is  paid  by  tbe  jounieyman. 

Has  n very  good/master.  Is  not  beaten.  Has  good  health,  and  tbe  work  agrees  with  him. 

his 

(Signed)  Joiur  x Dunn. 

mark.  g5 
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No.  814.  James  Greiorex,  12  years  old. 

Can  read;  cannot  write.  Was  at  Sunday  school  3 months ; does  not  go  now,  because  be 
is  otherwise  engaged. 

Has  been  a “ teerer"  4 years. 

5 Comes  at  6 a.m.,  leaves  at  7 P.M. ; never  comes  earlier  or  stays  later ; his  master  generally 
'comes  at  half-past  G.  It  often  happens  that  his  master  does  not  come  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
or  even  Wednesday.  On  these  occasions  he  comes  as  usual  and  stays  till  about  10  a.m.,  and 
then  he  leaves  for  the  day.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner ; goes 
home  to  his  meals. 

10  Works  for  H.  Laycock,  and  is  paid  by  him.  Earns  5s.  set  wages. 

Is  never  beaten.  Has  good  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  him.  No  paint  is  used  in 
tlie  colour.  - his 

(Signed)  James  y,  Grbtorbx. 

mark. 


Londok. 
pAPEE  Stainers. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.  Grainger, Esq. 

No.  814. 


15  June  15.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  Pimlico. 

The  shops  arc  large  and  spacious  ; the  windows  open  for  ventilation.  In  the 
winter  and  damp  weather  the  rooms  are  warmed  liy  steam  pipes  and  hot  water 
pipes.  The  yard  is  open  and  the  shops  are  altogether  well  suited  for  their  purpose. 
No.  815.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  M^Glary. 

20  Is  a clerk  in  this  establishment.  About  30  children  under  13,  and  20  young  persons  under 
18,  are  employed. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  6 r.M.  If  there  is  any  particular  press  of  business, 
as  in  the  spring,  the  people  stop  till  7 ; this  does  not  happen  for  more  than  a month  in  the 
year.  In  the  winter  they  come  at  7 or  8 A.M.,  according  to  the  light,  and  leave  at  6 or  half- 

25  past  6.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  lunch,  I hour  for 
dinner,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  4. 

In  this  establishment  all  the  cbiidren  and  young  persons  are  paid  by  the  principal,  and 
by  the  week. 

Corporal  punishments  are  not  allowed.  No  expresa  or  written  rules  hare  been  issued  to 

30  prevent  beating.  lu  one  case  a boy  was  severely  beaten  by  a journeyman  with  the  roller; 
the  skin  was  broken,  and  the  boy  was  sent  by  Mr.  Turner  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained 
a fortnight.  Mr.  Turner  compelled  the  man  to  pay  the  boy  his  wgges,  and  also  to  make 
compensation  to  bis  mother.  Is  himself  constantly  about  the  premises  and  shops,  and  be  is 
certain  the  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  beating  tbe  boys.  If  the  boys  neglect  their  work,  they 

35  are  liable  to  be  dismissed. 

The  boys  for  the  most  part  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools  or  divine  worship ; nothing  is 
k»own  of  them  after  they  have  done  their  work.  There  is  no  provision  for  giving  instruction 
in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday.  The  hour  at  which  they  leave  work  would  allov  of  attendance 
at  an  evening  school. 

40  It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  cbiidren  under  9 were  not  to  be  allowed  to  work; 
at  that  age  they  are  too  young  for  this  manufactory.  As  the  men  here  work  regulailj  10 
hours,  exclusive  of  meals,  and  as  the  boj’s  must  be  continuously  with  them,  it  would  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  if  (diildren  under  13  were  restiicted  to  8 hours  a-day.  It  would  cause 
no  inconvenience  if  young  persons  under  18  were  limited  to  12  hours. 

45  No  night  work  is  required.  (Signed)  A.  A.  M'Clary. 

No.  816.  Robert  Kitchen,  11  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Goes  regularly  to  a Sunday  school ; there  is  an  evening  school 
belonging  to  it,  but  he  docs  not  go  because  he  ha.s  no  time,  the  school  beginning  at  half-past 
5 P.M. ; should  go  if  he  left  work  earlier.  He  writes  at  home  in  the  evening. 

50  Is  a teerer. 

Comes  at  6 a.m  ; leaves  at  6 p.m.  : never  stops  later  than  7.  In  the  winter  comes  at  7 or  8, 
and  stops  till  6 or  lialf-past  6 p.m.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1 hour  for  dinner ; has 
time  for  lunch. 

Is  paid  by  the  foreman  for  Mr.  Turner  ; earns  4r.  set  wages. 

55  If  they  neglect  then-  work  they  are  fined.  The  journeymen  hit  them  with  the  roller  some- 
times. Has  Known  only  one  case  of  a boy  being  seriously  beaten  by  oue  of  tbe  men  ; he  was 
laid  up  a good  bit,  and  the  man  had  to  pay  the  boy  his  wages  during  the  time.  Would  be 
afraid  to  complain  if  he  were  beaten;  the  men  say  they  would  give  it  them  more  if  they  did  so. 

Has  good  health.  (Signed)  Robebt  Kitchbk. 

CO  No.  81T.  Thomas  Tansley,  13  years  old. 

Can.  read  by  spelling;  writes  a little.  Went  3 weeks  to  a Sunday  school;  learnt  nothing 
at  all ; does  not  go  at  present.  Went  2 months  to  a day  school ; only  learnt  to  spell. 

Earns  3j.  6d.  (Signed)  Thomas  Tansley. 


No.  815. 


No.  817. 


Messrs.  Williams,  Cooper,  Boyle,  and  Co.,  Smithpield. 

Every  facility  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

This  is  a very  well  managed  establishment,  and  most  creditable  care  is  taken  to 
promote  good  conduct  and  feeling  among  the  workpeople.  The  rules  for  this 
purpose  are  well  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  object. 

[/]  2P2 
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/2fr>  EVIDEXCE  ox  THE 

Linoon.  Tin?  sliojis  are  very  lurj'e  and  s-pacious,  lisrlit,  and  airy.  They  are  wiirnied  liy 

FAFEIt  S^Al^ER«. 

F-T.tlen-e  The  vvorkp<fo]ile  seem  in  ireiieral  to  Ite  liealtliy.  Those  «’inployed  in  the  lloek 

nniiiT  iiiukhiff  SUV  it  is  tiot  uawlioJesome.  One  man  had  uorkod  ^ince  he  was 'J 
B.U.Gr-iir>s‘!r,K^({-  p,;ri'*d  of  :20  years,  ii-id  witliunt  the  leiu<t  injury  to  his  health.  r, 

No. e;s.  Xu.  810.  June  U,  1841,  Mr.  Bof/h. 

Is  f.ni*  of  flic  ppjiirleror*.  The  boys  under  13  are  principally  " trerers.’’  olhers  assist  flic 
eroimdor' ; tli«-^e  are  eiuuigod  und  paid  by  the  men  ; and  sonic  arc  employed  by  tlic  firm  to 
roil  tip  ilie  paper.  *:<•.  A leiv  lads  under  IS  are  priutei-s. 

Tl.'iv  is  no  machinery  where  the  children  are  etnployetl  of  a dansjerous  character.  10 

Till’  hours  fur  the  wliole  under  IS,  in  summer  and  in  full  work,  are  from  6 .v.m.  till  S r.M. 

Ill  tile  « inter  ‘he  work  is  regulated  according  to  tlio  light ; in  the  siiortest  days,  the  people 
cfime  at  S A.M..  having  had  their  breakfast,  They  lease  ulway.s  at  8 r.M.  These  hours  are 
\iTV  r.itvlv  exciH-’di-J,  si-areely  once  n year;  but  very  frequently  the  men  w ork  sliorter  lime  and 
i^^•gnlarK•.  15 

Three  quarters  of  nil  hour  are  allosvcd  for  breakfast,  I hour  for  dinner,  and  liaif  an  hour  for 
tea. 

'l  ii'.-  svork  p’ribnued  by  the  boys  is  easily  learnt ; in  2 weeks  they  will  obtain  all  the  practice 
required,  h’rura  these  lads  tlie  journeymen  arc  usually  selected. 

They  from  3v.  to  .Jt.  a-week.  Tlie  men  average  about  2^,  certaiuly  not  less.  20 

The  ago  at  which  they  come  to  work  is  about  9 or  10.  Unless  they  un?  kept  for  other 
work,  they  leave  at  ahom  the  age  of  13. 

Till’  principals  discouiitenHiice  ami  do  not  allow  the  men  to  inflict  cor]ioral  punishment.  If 
any  ca-e  of  ill  treatment  was  brought  to  their  knowledge  they  would  discliarge  the  man,  or  if  it 
Wen.'  an  aggnivatetl  case,  they  would  advise  the  parents  to  prosecute.  In  two  cases  men  were  25 
taken  hefnre  the  magistrate  lor  ill  treatment.  If  any  boy  misconducts  himself  he  is  lined,  and 
tin  y have  found  that  this  method  is  much  more  eflicacious  tluin  flogging  or  other  punishment. 
TIktu  is  a sk'k  fund  to  which  these  fines  are  paid.  The  boys  uuder  13,  tecrers,  &c.  do  not 
b'loiig  to  this  fmnl,  bi-causu  it  is  so  iincertuiti  how  long  tliey  remain.  The  flues  from  tlic  boys 
an*  very  trifling,  us  a tlircnt  of  inflirting  it  is  generdlly  sufficient.  30 

Has  obscmsl  within  the  last  20  years  a great  improvement  in  ihe  character  and  liabiis  of 
the  workmen  ; there  is  much  less  driiikiug  ; indeed,  at  this  time,  there  is  not  one  man  on  the 
])remises  who  is  a drunkard.  IVheii  he  was  himself  an  apprentice,  35  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a tuau  who  was  not  a drunkard.  The  vice  of  swearing,  which  used  to  w very  com- 
moil,  is  now  almost  or  toiiiUy  abandoned.  The  boys,  whose  chamcler  so  greatly  depends  on  35 
tlial  of  the  men,  are  on  the  vvliolc  improvi-fl.  .Attributes  a considerable  part  of  the  orderly 
and  gold  conduct  of  the  nien  tn  iliis  establishment  to  tlie  rules  and  regulations  loid  down  for 
its  nianugomcnr,  and  also  to  the  careful  superintemlniice  of  steady  and  morally  conducted 
liirenicn.  Is  convinced  that  the  best  results  are  produceil  by  a coascientious  attention  on  the 
part  of  principals  to  the  moral  conduct  of  their  workpeople.  Thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  those  40 
who  employ  ineehunies  to  carefully  superintend  their  moniis,  especially  where  children  and 
females  are  concerned. 

It  w oiild  not  itiferl'ero  with  their  business  if  cliildren  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work.  In 
the  winter  it  would  not  interfere  ifcliildreu  were  restricted  to  S hours  of  actual  labour;  in  the 
sumnier,  when  this  budness  is  most  active,  such  a limitation  would  cause  inconvenience,  and  45 
}'ruuubly  an  additiuiial  outlay  for  w,igcs.  It  would  not  cause  iiicoiiventeiice  if  young  persons 
were  restricted  to  12  liours’  work  a-day.  Night  work  is  not  required. 

Would  most  smcerely  rejoice  if  means  could  be  devised  to  promote  the  education  and  w'eT 
fare  of  tlie  eiiildreu,  without  iuterrupting  business.  Would  be  glad  lo  make  such  arrangements 
us  would  be  required  in  order  to  meet  a legislative  enactment  which  should  limit  the  labour  of  50 
eiiildreu  to  8 hours,  provided  daily  attendance  at  school  were  bonii  fide  enforced, 

(Signed)  Cork.  Boyle. 

No.  610  Xo.  8l0.  Beiijamhi  Hoicex,  12  vein's  old. 

CiiD  read  and  write.  Has  been  at  a Sunday  school  .5  years : went  to  a da\'  school  for  the 
same  time,  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Does  not  know  the  meaning  of  55 
••  til  comply  with.”  “ To  forbid”  is  not  lo  take  things — you  are  told  not.  Jesus  Oirist  is  our 
Saviour  ; he  is  the  Sou  of  God;  the  Jews  pul  him  to  deutll.  Keads  the  Teslameuf  and  Bible 
when  he  goes  home : they  have  no  other  books.  His  father  b a carpenter,  in  work,  and  earns 
30.V.  u-wei'k.  Has  4 brutliers  and  sisters  and  a mother,  none  of  whom  go  out  to  work. 

Helps  Steplieii  George,  a “ grounder.”  Comes  to  work  at  C A.M.,  and  leaves  at  7 p.m.  ; qq 
never  came  befoi-e  t5,  nor  stopped  later  than  8 P.M. 

Has  tliroc  quarters  of  uii  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner;  Uie  time  for  tea  is  uncertain. 

Hus  breakfast  and  dinner  at  home. 

Had  1 day  at  Easter  and  IVliitsuutide ; came  to  work  on  Good  Friday : was  not  here  at 
Christmas.  gg 

Is  paid  by  S.  George,  3»-.  2d.  a-week ; his  father  allows  1dm  2rf.  a-week. 

Has  never  been  beaten  since  he  has  been  here,  3 weeks.  Did  not  go  to  work  before. 

3'he  work  agrees  with  him,  and  he  lias  good  health. 

(Signed)  Benj-amik  Howts. 

(A'ofc. — Tills  is  a very  intelligent  boy  ; he  is  well  clothed,  and  seems  lo  be  very  healthy.)  70 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHUjDREN. 

No.  820.  John  M'Carthy,  12  years  old. 

Can  rend,  iind  writes  n little;  went  to  B day  school  2 yenrs  ; goes  to  chapel,  but  not  to  a 
Sunday  school.  To  inquire  is  lo  ask  j to  attend  a school  is  to  go  to  it. 

Has  been  a tcercr  2 years.  Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leares  at  a quarter  to  8 p h • never 
5 later.  ' ’ 

Has  2 hours  and  5 minutes  for'  meals.  Had  1 day  at  Christmas,  and  1 day  and  a half  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

Works  for  J.  Chappie;  earns  4^.  8d. 

Was  once  beaten  by  another  man ; told  the  foreman.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  said  lie  should  be 

IQ  fined  for  breaking  a law;  lias  never  been  beaten  since. 

Has  good  health ; the  work  agrees  with  him.  Ho  does  not  generally  wash  the  blocks ; a 
man  is  eugaged  to  do  that  Intends  to  try  to  be  apprenticed  to  this  trade ; if  he  does  not 
succeed,  will  be  bound  lo  an  engineer.  (Signed)  John  M'Cartht. 

{Note. — This  is  a healthy  looking  lad,  and  intelligent.  He  is  well  clothed.) 

15  No.  821.  Thomas  J.  Barrington,  18  years  old.  No.  82i. 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  3 years  lo  a day  school;  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  some  geography  and  liistory.  An  idaiuJ  is  surrounded  by  water;  Scotfaud  is 
separated  by  the  sea  from  England.  Does  not  know  what  " to  comply  with,’’  nor  “ fines  w’ill 
be  instil  uted  to  enforce”  means. 

20  Has  been  a printer  3 years  and  a half ; before  that  was  a teer  boy  4 years;  does  not  think 
this  last  agreed  with  him.  At  that  time  they  were  making  '•  flock  paper,”  in  which  lead  is 
used.  Tliere  is  not  so  much  Sock  paper  made  at  present.  The  teer-boys  here  seem  to  be 
liealtby;  thinks  that  leering  is  healthy,  except  in  making  flock  paper.  Finds  the  printing 
agrees  witli  him. 

25  Has  \L  a-w«?ek,  which  is  two-thirds  of  what  he  earns.  Lives  with  his  father;  pays  lOi.  for 
board  and  lodging.  (Signed)  T.  Darrincton. 


Messrs.  Taverner  and  Archer.  (Taken  by  Dr.  Mitchell.)  Cany  on  business 
on  a large  scale.  Some  of  the  papei-staiuiiig  is  done  by  men,  with  the  aid  of  boys 
to  brush  the  colouring  matter,  on  the  old  plan  ; but  the  greater  part  of  their  paper- 
30  staining  is  done  by  mHchinery  and  boys  only.  A boy  guides  a machine,  which  lifts 
up  the  block  and  lays  it  on  the  colouring  piatter,  then  lifts  up  and  lays  it  on  the 
paper ; one  boy  adjusts  the  paper  and  another  brushes  the  colouring  matter.  This 
invention  was  forced  on  the  partners  in  consequence  of  the  men  acting  disobediently 
and  exacting  unreasonable  wages.  They  are  now  totally  unable  to  injure  their  em- 
35  ployers. 

No.  822.  Joseph  Taverner.  jca  S2S. 

Is  a paper-stainer  carrying  on  business  in  Old-slraet.  Employs  many  hands,  but  only  about 
G or  7 under  13,  all  boys.  The  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  employ  and  pay  themselves  the 
boys  who  assist  them.  Some  may  be  from  8 lo  9,  but  they  arc  boys  brought  by  their  own 
4Q  parents.  They  come  at  7 >»  the  morning,  and  leave  at  7 in  the  evening,  and  out  of  that  time 
have  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  to  tea.  Occasionally  lliere 
is  an  hour  worked  overtime,  which  is  paid  for  extra. 

(Signed)  Josicph  Taverner. 

No.  823.  January  27,  1840.  Thomas  Tagg.  (^faken  by  Dr.  MitclielL)  No.  823. 

45  la  foreman  to  Mr.  Ballard,  a paper-stainer  in  Cross-street,  Finsbury.  There  are  about  3 
untier  13.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8 in  the  morning  to  7 in  the  evening  iu  winter,  and 
from  G iu  the  morning  to  8 at  night  in  the  summer,  that  is,  from  Lady-day  to  Miuhaelmas- 
day.  Ill  summer,  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  1 hour  to  diuuer ; in  winter,  an  hour  to  dinner. 

The  boys  teer  over  the  sieve,  and  hang  up  the  paper.  (Signed)  T.  Tago. 


Londo.v. 
Paper  Stainers. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  S20. 


50  FLOOR-CLOTH  MANUFACTURERS. 

June  19. — Mr.  Buckley,  Lamueth 
No.  824. — Mr.  Chorley, 

Is  superintendent  In  this  trade,  boys  are  not  required  in  general  under  14.  Each  printer 
requires  a teer  boy  ” to  spread  the  colour. 

55  The  hours  here  are  from  6 a.  m.  till  6 v.  M.,  two  liours  being  allowed  for  meals.  In 
wiuler  from  light  till  dark.  Occasiotially  tliere  is  over-work,  tor  which  the  people  ai-c  paid; 
this  is  not  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so : no  work  is  done  by  candle-light  Regulations  such  as 
those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  this  business. 

The  business  is  not  uuhealtliy,  if  proper  ventilation  is  provided.  Several  of  the  men  have 
60  bceu  in  the  establishment  from  20  to  40  years,  and  have  good  health.  The  printing  branch  is 
the  most  injurious,  or  would  be  so,  if  proper  precautions  were  not  taken ; but  by  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  it  is  rendered  harmless. 

(Signed)  George  Chorlet. 


Floor  Cloth 

MANUPACTtidarid. 
No.  824. 
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Fi.ooa  Clotb 

M A STTF  aCTCR  e ns . 

ETidenee 
collected  by 
R.D.Graiji^er,l.%'[. 

So.  sa-). 


Ko.  S26. 


Xo.  829. 


No.  S2o. — IFilimux  Egan,  olil. 

Ilns  been  ’it  !h*.*  b;wness “inrc*  l/DO.  aiKlwith  the  exception  ot  -J  vear^  in'ai-*  e**abiUhruenT. 

HL«  health  lias  nerer  l>eeii  affected  by  the  occupation  ; i>  constantly  using  the  pnint.  Considers 
the  hiisiises.;  hoaltliv ; it  Is  not  th.-  • •.iiie  r-  bouse  paiutiiig.  in  which,  wlieii  the  nun  are  working 
inside,  the  air  not  changed  r here,  ;imi  in  all  fioor-clorli  nninufactories.  tin?  workshop?  mii't  he  .7 
well  ventilated  tor  drv'iii!'  the  cloth.  Has  laver  known  a man  lose  the  u^e  of  liis  limbs  I'rom 
the  work,  nor  to  he  otliwwi'e  affl-cted,  a«  from  cramps  in  the  belly.  See. 

(Signed)  W.  Eg.vn. 

'So.  8*26.— Savidge,  36  yeai*?  old. 

Has  been  n '•  printer  " 18  years:  has  been  here  altogetlier  21  years.  Has  genendly  very  I13 
good  health : has  in  vciy  hot  weather  an  oppression  at  the  stomach  and  constipation : hut  tVoin 
wliat  he  has  la*ard  of  tlie  painter's  colic  it  is  quite  a different  thing.  Has  not  the  least  loss  of 
power  ill  the  Iiands.  Thinks  that  if  the  workpeople  keep  their  hands  and  persons  clean,  and 
the  nionisaa*  well  ventilated,  there  is  nothing  injiirions  in  the  occupation.  Has  never  known  a 
man  in  this  business  become  palsied  in  the  hands ; has  known  many  liouso  painters  so  adected.  13 
Tlie  teer  hoys  have  generally  good  heaitli. 

(SignwVi  J.\MKS  S.U’iDCE. 

No.  S’27 .—JoKepIi  Grove.s\  37  years  old. 

H:is  liecn  in  the  business  since  9 years  of  age.  Began  a«  a teer  boy.  Has  been  a printer 
19  year.s.  Has  very  goiKl  tieaJrh ; does  not  think  if  projjcr  care  is  taken  that  tliepo  is  anytiiing  20 
injurioiM  in  the  busim''M.  lias  worked  in  three  immufactorles,  mid  in  all  of  them  tiie  workshops 
wea*  Well  vi'ntilated  ; they  must  liave  plenty  of  air.  lias  never  knoivn  a man  lose  tlie  u<e  of 
lii«  haUkU,  nor  have  the  painters  colic. 

Tile  wages  are  good:  on  an  average  a printer  will,  when  priutiug,  get  from  COs.  tu  -IOj 
a-week ; he  has  less  at  some  other  parts  of  ilie  trade.  03 

(Signed)  Josmi  GBOVts. 

No.  828. — Edward  Callaway,  .76  yeas  old. 

Has  hi-cn  in  the  trade  26  years.  Has  always  had  very  good  liealth ; con'ideps  th.:  business, 
with  proper  care,  to  be  healthy. 

(Signed)  Edward  Callaw.vy.  30 


July  3,  1S41.  Messrs.  JIain  and  Co. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  kingdom  in  this  manufacture. 

About  12  lads  under  IS  are  employed,  the  ajce  varying  from  11  to  15. 

The  premises  are  liirire  and  extensive,  whicli  is  conmio;i  in  this  trade.  Large 
lofts  are  required  for  diyini'  the  cloth  after  it  has  been  painted,  and  in  tho.«e  the  35 
men  attd  boys  work.  These  rooms  are  necessarily  airy  and  well  ventilated : and 
this  circumstance  most  materially  tends  to  lessen  the  noxious  effects  of  the  paint. 

Xo.S29.  No.  829. — Sir.  George  Erawnc. 

Is  a floor-cloth  printer,  employing  24  men  and  boys  in  tliis  cstablislinienf.  Has  been  in  the 
business  33  years ; and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  was  a printer  himself.  Has  never  40 
had  bad  health  from  the  occupation.  Ha«  never  known  an  instance  of  a man  bein^  obliged 
to  give  up  the  business,  nor  a man  to  lose  the  use  of  his  liands.  It  cannot  be  celled  a healthy 
employment ; but  it  is  not  of  the  deleterious  nature  of  hou.se  painting.  Tlie  difference  principally 
dcprnils  on  the  free  ventilation,  the  leas  use  of  turpentine,  and  the  colours  being  all  wet,  so  that 
no  dust  arises  from  them.  Many  of  the  men  have  been  in  the  business  many  years.  45 

(Signed)  Gkorqe  Browme. 

X0.S30.  No.  830. — Charlea  J.  Radley,  34  years  old. 

Has  been  in  the  business  19  years : about  1 1 years  as  a teercr,  and  8 as  a printer.  Some- 
times, not  very  often,  suffers  from  colic:  has  had  two  illnesses  from  this  affection.  Atiributes 
tiiis  to  th>>  nature  of  the  occupation.  The  mon  do  not  suffer  generally  in  the  tratle.  Has  never  50 
known  a man  to  become  palsied  in  the  hands.  AIo«t  of  the  men  Kave  been  in  the  business 
many  year-s ; has  never  known  any  of  them  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  trade  from  the  bail  effects 
of  if. 

(.Signed)  Ch.arles  John  Radlev. 

Ne.aat.  — James  0/rg-A/on,  16  years  old.  35 

Can  read  and  write.  Went  about  18  months  to  a national  .school,  and  for  a short  time  at  a 
iiight  school,  and  al.«o  at  a Sunday  school.  Sometimes  goes  to  chapel.  “Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour.*'  To  be  saved  he  must  obey  his  commands.  To  obey  is  to  do  what  one  is  told. 

Wns  a icerer  3 years  : helps  now  in  the  wan'house. 

Comes  to  work  at  6 .k.  m.,  ami  leaves  at  G r.  si.  They  never  come  before  f> ; sometimes  they  (jQ 
make  over-time,  stopping  till  7 p.  M.,  never  later.  They  are  paid  for  over  work.  Inwinterthev 
only  work  by  daylight.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dimicr,  and  lialf  an  hour 
for  tea.  Has  two  days  at  Christmas,  a day  and  a half  at  Eintor.  one  day  at  Whitsuntide. 

Did  niit  work  on  Good  Friday. 

All  die  boys  wlio  are  teerers  work  fertile  firm.  When  he  began  as  a teerer,  liad  5s.  a-iveek,  65 
and  Gr.  wlien  he  left  off.  Earns  now  S.r.  laves  with  liis  parents. 
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Most  of  the  teerers  have  only  to  prepare  the  pad  or  sieve  for  the  printer ; ihese  stand  still  at  London. 
the  work.  In  printing  the  edges  of  the  narrow  cloths,  the  teei-ers  have  to  walk  backwards  and  Floor  Cloth 
fonvaids  with  ihe  block  j this  continues  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  a time;  then  the  work  is  ManujaCturers. 
changed.  This  is  not  very  fatiguing.  The  men  wash  the  blocks.  Has  good  health.  Suffered  Evld^ce 
sometimes  with  sick  liea<l ; not  more  than  one  week  in  the  three  years.  Had  never  any  belly-  collected  by 
ache  or  colic.  The  boys  generally  have  middling  good  heallli.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  R.D.Orainger,Zs‘i. 

beat  the  boys.  

(Signed)  Jambs  Ouobton. 

No.  832. — J}aniel  Leary,  11  years  old.  .Wo.  832. 


Can  read  and  write.  Was  3i  years  at  St.  Patrick’s  school ; and  1^  year  at  a day  school. 
Was  taught  to  read  and  write  and  cypher;  “ 8 times  7 are  56 ; thereare  lOOpenceUiapound." 
Never  reads  when  he  goes  home.  Has  been  a teerer  about  10  months.  Comes  now  at  a quarter 
before  6 to  get  the  things  ready  for  ihe  printer.  Leaves  at  6 P.  M.  Has  never  stopped  later. 
Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  Earns  5j.  6rf.  a-week.  Lives  with  his  parents.  Has  a 
headache  sometimes,  and  a pain  in  the  belly ; slee[»  and  eats  well  Has  been  laid  up  a day 
and  ahalf.  Has  only  known  one  of  the  lads  to  be  laid  up  half  a day  since  he  has  been  here. 
It  is  not  very  hard  work.  Has  never  been  beaten  by  any  of  the  men. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Lbary. 


No.  833. — Henry  Ashton  Meason,  M.  D.  ffaken  by  Dr.  Mitchell.)  Limb  Borming. 

20  What  means  have  you  had  of  being  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  persons  engaged  in  No.  833. 
Urae-buming  ? — My  father  lias  very  extenave  quarries  of  chalk  at  Grays  in  Essex,  aud  has  9 or 
10  kilns  burning. 

What  system  is  adopted  in  dicing  the  chalk  ? — The  men  are  paid  by  the  load,  each  load 
being  a ton  and  a half,  that  is  for  the  chalk  that  is  sent  off  imburnt  in  barges.  But  the  chalk 

26  which  is  to  be  burnt  is  paid  for  the  digging  and  burning  together  at  so  much  the  hundred  after  the 
burning.  The  hundred  is  18  bushels.,  anti  the  price  varies  from  lOrf.  to  L-.  according  as  the 
kiln  is  uehrer  or  farther  from  the  chalk  cliff. 

Are  any  children  employed  in  digging  chalk? — None. 

What  do  children  do  in  the  burning  of  chalk  ? — They  cut  the  chalk  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 

30  a.  man’s  fist ; and  they  put  the  pieces  in  baskets  to  be  thrown  upon  the  kiln ; they  also  fill 
baskets  with  coals  and  coke  to  throw  upon  the  kiln  ; aud  they  throw  the  chalk  and  the  coals  or 
coke  on  the  kiln,  under  the  direction  of  a burner. 

How  are  the  children  paid  ? — Tliey  are  paid  by  the  men  ont  of  the  money  which  they  receive 
for  digging  and  burning. 

35  How  many  hours  do  they  work? — Generally  about  12  horn's  a-day,  out  of  uhicli  about  two 
hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

Do  they  often  work  longer  hours  when  there  is  great  demand  ? — They  do  sometimes  14  hours. 

Does  the  work  appear  to  be  laborious? — Not  laborious 

What  kind  of  health  have  the  children  ? — ^Exceedingly  good. 

40  Does  the  work  occasion  any  particular  disease  ?— No,  it  docs  not 

Wh;it  are  the  ages  of  the  children  ? — Twelve  and  upwards. 

How  many  children  are  engaged  about  a kiln? — From  3 to  5. 

Is  it  easy  to  obtain  children  ? — Many  more  could  be  had,  if  necessary. 

Do  accidents  often  occur  ? — Very  seldom. 

45  What  wages  are  earned? — A man  may  earn  from  18.r.  to  21f.  a-week.  The  work  requires 
skill  and  experience,  and  a common  labourer  could  not  do  it. 

Are  any  women  employed? — Some  of  them  chop  dialk  ; it  is  light  work.  They  earn  abou* 

10.T.  a-week.  Children  earn  not  quite  so  much. 

(Signed)  H.  Mkeson,  M.  D., 

50  1,  New  Basinghall-street. 


No.  834.  June  *22. — Mr.  Charles  Pridden. 

Is  secretary  of  1 he  Phoenix  Gas  Company.  The  men  employed  in  the  works  have  generally 

Sood  liealth.  The  accounts  of  the  sick  club,  to  which  witness  is  treasurer,  show  that  few  of 
lem  are  confined  by  illness.  Threepence  per  w eek  per  man  in  60  men,  is  tlve  sum  actually 
55  e.ipended  to  allow  lOi.  a-week  to  dek  person.  It  would  seem,  although  the  men  do  not 
immediately  suffer  in  tlieir  health,  that  there  is  a tendency  in  individuals  not  strong  to  become 
prematurely  old;  but  not  more  so  than  Lu  most  laborious  occupations.  The  temperature  in 
which  the  men  work  at  the  retorts  is  very  great. 

(Signed)  C.  pRiDOEN,  Secretaiy. 

60  No.  835.  Peter  Donovan,  33  years  old. 

Has  been  stoker  8 years.  Works  altogether  12  hours  a-day;  during  9 hours  minds  the  fire, 
and  durit^  3 hours  “ draws  out”  the  coke.  The  heat  is  much  greater  whilst  drawing  out. 
Has  very  good  health. 

bis 

65  (Signed)  Petbk  x Donovan, 

mark. 

No.  836.  Benjamin  Fcadkner,  42  years  old. 

Has  been  a stoker  17  years.  Has  very  good  health;  has  had  but  one  illness  since  he  was 
here.  Had  an  attack  of  the  chest,  which  he  attributes  to  a blow.  Tliiuks  tbe  employment  is 
70  healthy. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  Faulkner. 


Gas  Works. 
blu.  634. 


No.  835. 


No.  836. 
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No.  S37.  James  F"iniga}\,  5T  years  old. 

Was  a stoker  years.  Has  good  health ; and  the  work  agrees  with  him  very  well. 

his 

(Signed)  J.amics  x Fimgan, 
mark.  5 

January  25,  1841.  JIb.  Apsley  Pell.itt’s  Gl.^ss-House,  B.-inkside, 
Southwark. 

This  is  a large  estjil)lislinicnt. 

The  temperuture  where  the  boj’s  stand  when  they  “ take  in  ” the  glass  at  the 
annealing  oven  is  196®.  The  place  where  the  men  stand  to  take  the  metal  out  of  10 
the  j)ot  or  furnace  is  172®. 

Xo.833.  No.  838.  January  25,  1841. — A.  Pelhtt,'E.s([. 

Is  proprietor  of  the  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Southwark,  and  a mcmher  of  the  council  of  the 
Government  school  of  design.  Has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  design  in 
reference  to  the  various  branches  of  roanufacture  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  visited  the  15 
ecok*  des  arts  and  the  ecole  gratuite  established  by  the  government  in  Paris.  Neither  of  the>e 
establishments,  in  witness’s  opinion,  is  well  adapted  to  convey  the  instruction  required  in  a 
well  contrivetl  school  of  design,  so  as  lo  connect  tlie  arts  with  mamiractiires  ; but  some  parts 
of  the  plan  are  woTllw  of  imitation.  In  the  ecole  gratuite,  for  instance,  the  following  mode 
appears  to  be  an  efficient  and  economical  plan  for  conveying  information.  A proftssor  of  20 
architecture,  a professor  of  drawing  from  the  humau  figure,  and  a professor  of  perspective 
ntfeud  each  one  daj’  in  the  week ; also  a profes.sor  of  drawing  and  modelling  from  living  plants : 
these  various  teachers  give  instruction  under  the  superintendence  of  the  resident  tlirector,  who  is 
himself  an  artist  of  distinguished  merit.  From  those  profossora  the  pupils  receive  a compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  branched  they  teach.  Is  decidedly  of  opinion  it  is  desirable  in  the  25 
establishment  of  a school  of  design  that  the  scientific  knwledgc  of  the  profes-wirs  of  the  various 
branches  of  drawing  should  be  combined  with  the  practical  experience  of  intelligent  mechanics 
employed  in  the  different  manufacturing  processes.  Such  a combination  would  not  only  be 
beneficial  by  giving  a practical  application  to  all  that  was  taught,  but  would  likewise  render 
the  school  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils.  To  form  an  efficient  instructor  in  a 30 
school  of  design  it  would  ue  necessary  (hat  a person  well  acquainted  with  drawing  shoukl  go 
into  the  workshops,  and  ascertain,  by  his  own  observation,  the  objects  on  which  the  skill  of  his 
pupils  will  subsequently  be  exercised.  With  a liberal  support  from  the  Government  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  teachei-s  thus  qualified,  especially  after  the  training  school  had 
been  for  some  time  in  operation.  Tlie  best  teacher  would  be  a pnicticnl  workman  in  any  35 
ornamental  branch  of  maiiufactui'e,  who  is  also  a good  draughtsman  or  modeller ; a I’ariety  of 
such  persons  sliould  he  the  teachers  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director,  who  should  be 
a first-rate  artist.  Thinks  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  mechanics  and  other  similar 
institutions  desirous  of  establishing  schools  of  design  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  great  outlay 
required  to  provide  the  requiate  treatises  and  models,  some  of  which  are  costly.  Unless  40 
the  highest  specimens  of  design  in  the  form  of  lithographs,  engravings,  and  casts  are  pro- 
vided, no  efficient  or  enlightened  instruction  can  be  given.  Although  the  expense  would  be 
considerable  if  these  works  were  procured  separately  by  an  institution,  yet  they  could  be 
furnished  at  a moderate  cost  by  the  British  Museum  or  the  central  school  of  design.  Another 
great  obstacle  is  the  wont  of  a suitable  elementary  series  of  designs  in  oniaraental  drawing,  45 
architecture,  &c. 

(Signed)  Apsley  Pellatt. 

No  ,638.  No.  839.  January  19,  1841.  Henry  Bevham,  14  years  old. 

Knows  the  alphabet  Cannot  read.  Went  for  2 months  to  the  Christ  Church  dav-school ; 
never  went  to  a Sunday-school.  Cannot  say  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer.  Goes  to  Sumner-street  50 
church.  Does  not  know  why  he  is  called  a Cbristiau.  Father  is  a blacksmith,  and  has 
always  work.  Does  not  know  how  much  his  father  earns.  Has  been  a taker-in  between  3 
and  4 months.  Has  worked  here  altogether  4 years  j was  till  lately  " a polisher,”  (that  is, 
preparing  and  heating  the  moulds  for  roouldii^  the  glass.)  Works  6 hours  a turn : beginsat 
7 .A.  w.  on  Monday,  and  goes  on  by  turns  till  Friday,  7 a.  m.  Came  this  morning  at  7 ; will  55 
stay  till  1 P.  M. ; will  come  again  at  7 p.  m.,  and  stay  till  1 to  morrow  morning,  ^^’i^l  go  to 
bed  at  2 p.  m.  to-day,  and  get  up  at  6 P.  m.  ; will  go  to  bed  again  at  a little  aner  1 to-night, 
and  get  up  at  6 to-morrow  morning.  Does  not  sleep  well  on  the  working  days  ; sleeps  well 
on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights.  Thinks  the  other  hoys  sleep  well  whilst  at  work. 

Is  subject  to  cold.  Has  a very  bad  cough  now.  Has  a good  appetite,  and  has  meat  twice  60 
a-day.  Is  tired  sometimes,  when  he  has  to  take  in  a great  many  bottles.  Has  carried  as 
many  as  600  bottles,  one  at  a time,  in  a turn  of  6 hours ; this  is  the  average  number  be  has  to 
take  in.  No  boy  younger  tlian  himself  is  employed  in  taking-in. 

Earns  as  regular  wages  5s.  a-week ; when  he  has  plenty  of  work,  earns  from  Sj.  to  9«. ; 
this  does  not  often  happen.  Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Pellatt.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  65 
beat  the  hoys,  and  they  do  not  beat  them.  If  any  of  the  men  heat  him,  he  should  come  and 
tell  Mr.  Pellatt.  his 

(Signed)  Henby  x Benham, 
mark. 

(Note.— A very  delicate  toy,  with  contracted  chest.)  70 
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No.  840.  Thomas  Smmonsy  11  yeai-s  old. 

Knows  the  alphahef,  and  spells  words  of  2 or  3 letters.  Has  gone  during  last  3 months  to 
the  Pai'lc-street  chapel  Sunday-school.  Says  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Knows  that  “our  Saviour 
died  for  us.” 

5 Has  been  a polisher  2 vears.  His  business  is  to  heat  the  mould  j sometimes  “ takes  in ; ” R.T>.QTaingeT,  Esq. 
“ goes  all  the  errands  and  things.”  Works  by  turns  of  6 hours.  Sleeps  well,  but  better  when  n7~840 
he  goes  home  on  Friday  night.  Has  good  health.  Sometimes  has  a sore  throat,  and  some- 
times a cold.  Is  often  chiUed  when  he  comes  out  of  the  glass-house.  Polishing  tires  him, 
because  he  has  to  run  about,  and  to  carry  hea%'y  things ; goes  of  errands  a good  many  times 
10  a-day  for  the  men.  Earns  as  regular  wages  3s.  6d. ; if  he  works  overtime,  earns  4r.  a-week. 

To  do  this  he  must  work  an  extra  turn,  making  in  all  18  hours  continuous  labour.  Need  not 
do  this  unless  he  likes.  His  father  is  a lighterman,  ill,  and  out  of  work.  His  father  wishes 
him  to  work  an  extra  turn  now,  hut  not  when  he  is  himself  in  work.  Has  no  mother.  Has  a 
hrotlier  16  yeai-s  old,  who  works  in  the  glass-house.  Is  sometimes  boxed  on  the  head,  if  he 
15  does  not  mdio  haste  for  the  men’s  errands.  Mr.  Pellatt  would  not  allow  this  if  he  knew  of 
it.  Does  not  like  to  complain.  his 

(Signed)  Thomas  x Sjmmoks, 
mark. 

(Note. — Tliis  poor  child,  who  is  intelligent  and  well  behaved,  is  in  rags,  and  seems  much 
20  depressed.) 

No.  841. — Edwin  Lloyd,  11  years  old.  No.  S4i. 

Heads  an  easy  book ; can  write  a little.  Docs  not  go  to  a Sunday-school,  church,  or  chapel* 

His  father  is  a carpenter  out  of  work.  Has  been  5 months  employed  in  preparing  the  inattei', 
pumice-stone,  rotten-stone,  and  water  for  polishing  the  glass.  “ Feeds  up  the  putty,”  that  is 
25  watering  the  putty-powder.  Does  not  putty  himselt  Does  not  feel  ill  in  preparing  the  putty ; 
has  uo  stomach-ache.  Is  employed  at  this  latter  work  sometimes  lialf  an  hour,  sometimes 
half  a day.  Comes  to  light  the  ores  about  half-past  7 A.M. ; then  goes  to  his  breakfast,  and 
returns  at  half-past  8 a.m.  Has  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  which  he  takes 
at  home.  Leaves  work  at  8 p.m.;  sometimes,  often,  stays  till  9 p.m. 

30  Earns  regular  wages  3f. ; never  b paid  anything  extra.  Is  hired  and  paid  by  Mr.  Stocks, 
for  Mr.  Pellatt.  Is  never  heaten ; sometimes  gets  a tap  on  the  head. 

(Signed)  Edwin  Lloyd. 


London. 

Glass-Hoose. 

Evidence 
collected  by 


.Tune  13,  1841.— Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  Engineer  and  Iron  Founder, 
Pimlico. 

35  No.  842.  Mr.  Collins. 

Is  clerk  in  the  establishment.  Most  of  those  under  IS  are  apprentices  j they  are  hound  at 
14, 15,  or  16  till  they  are  21.  No  premium  is  paid.  They  work  in  the  foundry,  smithery, 
and  engineer  department.  The  avei-age  wages  during  the  apprenticeship  are  lOj.  a-week. 

The  nours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  half-past  5 p.m.  ; if  required  they  stay  till  7 or  8.  Half  an 

40  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner. 

No  coi*poral  punishments  are  allowed.  No  accidents  have  happened,  nor  serious  bums. 
The  employment  is  considered  healthy ; the  apprentices  have  goal  health.  Regulations  as 
to  hours  of  labour  similar  to  those  of  the  present.  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  their 
business. 

45  (Signed)  W.  Collins. 


ENCINREa  AND 

Iron  Founder. 
No.  842. 


June  15, 1841— Messrs.  Bramah  and  Wool,  Smiths  and  Iron  Founders,  Smiths  and  Iron 
Pimlico.  Founders. 

No.  843.— Mr.  Charles  Hemimuay,  manager  oftlie  establislimeut.  No.  8i3. 

In  the  iron  foundry  branch  boys  begin  to  work  about  10  years  of  age ; in  the  smith’s  depart- 
50  raent  about  12.  At  this  time  there  are  none  under  13,  and  10  under  18.  Some  firms  take 
apprentices,  who  are  always  bound  at  14  for  7 years ; these,  in  the  first  year,  receive  6r. 
a-week ; the  wages  are  raised  every  year  at  the  rate  of  2j.  a-week.  At  the  end  of  the  timo 
they  earn  about  18^.  or  20j. 

The  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  half-past  5 p.m.  If  any  press  of  business  requires  it,  the 
55  boys  may  stop  as  late  as  8 p.m.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for 
dinner. 

The  hoys  are  all  paid  by  the  firm. 

No  corporal  punbhment  beyond  a cuff  on  the  ear  is  allowed;  if  misconduct  requires  it 

they  am  dismissed.  There  have  been  no  complaints  of  the  men  ill  treating  the  boys. 

GO  Restrictions  of  labour,  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  with 
their  business. 

(Signed)  Charles  Heminway. 

No.  Gill,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  a little.  Went  to  a day-school  about  2 years,  and  paid  1j.  a-wcek ; was 
65  taught  to  read  and  write.  Went  to  a Sunday-school  altogether  about  12  months.  Does  not 
know  what  “ endeavour  ” means,  nor  “ to  inquire.’’  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  He 
died  to  save  sinners.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

[/]  2Q 
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Wor1\S  in  the  foundry.  Began  to  work  at  8 years  old  at  another  factory.  Comes  at  6 
A.M.,  and  loaves  at  half-past  b p.m.  Never  comes  before  6 ; very  rarely  stops  till  half-past 
7.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1 hour  for  dinner. 

There  have  been  no  accidents  since  he  has  been  here;  sometimes  hums  occur  from  the 
metal  running  over,  &c.  Had  2 days  at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Did  not  work  5 
on  Good  Friday. 

Earns  16j.  a-week.  Lives  with  his  uncle.  The  work  agrees  with  his  health. 

(Signed)  Wiluam  Gill. 


June  22,  1841.— Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  and  Field,  Engineers,  IiAmbeth. 

The  workshops  are  very  large,  lofty,  and  spacious ; well  lighted,  ami  ventilated-  10 
They  are  heated  in  winter  hy  stove.?,  hres,  and  hot  water  apparatus ; they  are  white- 
washed frequently.  The  whole  establishment  has  the  appearance  of  being  well 
managed  ; and  the  men  aud  lads  generally  are  healthy. 

Ko.  845 — Mr.  Thomas  Maudslay. 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  1 5 

It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work;  nor 
if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  S hours;  nor  if  those  between  13  and  18  were 
restricted  to  12  hours  a-day. 

No  night  work  is  required  for  those  under  18. 

(Signed)  Thoai.vs  Maddslay.  20 

No.  846. — Mr.  Daniel  Fitzpatrick. 

Is  the  chief  clerk.  The  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  6 a.u.  till  8 p.m.  ; on  Saturday 
from  6 A.M.  till  6 p.m.  The  actual  time  of  a day’s  work  is  from  6 a.m.  till  6 p.m.  ; the  2 hours 
being  considered  as  over-time.  It  occasionally,  but  rarely  happens  that  these  hours  are 
exceeded ; sometimes  the  work  is  continued  till  10  or  12  p.m.  On  these  occasions  adults  only  25 
are  employed. 

Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed. 

Of  those  under  18  the  majority  are  not  apprentices. 

I'he  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct  the  boys  l^  beating  them. 

(Signed)  D.  Fitzpatricx.  30 

-No.  847 — William  Austin,  18  yeai-s  old. 

Can  read  and  write.  to  day-schools  altogether  about  6 years.  Does  not  go  to 

church  or  chapel  on  Sunday. 

Began  to  work  about  12  years  at  a pi-inling-office.  Has  been  an  apprentice  hero  since  he 
was  14,  as  an  engineer.  Com&s  to  work  at  6 a.m.,  leaves  at  6 P.M.  Never  comes  before  G.  35 
Till  within  the  last  4 months,  stopped  till  8 p.m.  The  two  extra  hours  were  paid  for  as  over- 
time. Never  stopped  later  than  8 p.m. 

Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Has  his  meals 
at  home. 

Since  he  has  been  here  one  young  man  lost  the  end  of  his  finger.  No  other  serious  accident  40 
has  happened. 

The  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  are  fenced  off. 

Had  2 days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  arid  Whitsuntide.  Worked  on  Good  Friday. 

Earns  I2f.  fixed  wages,  from  6 till  G p.m. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct  the  boys.  45 

Has  good  health,  and  the  work  ^rees  with  him. 

(Signed)  William  Adstin. 


June  17, 1841.— Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Brass  Founders  and  Braziers, 
Jewin  Crescent. 

No.  848. — BIr.  William  Dubbuis.  50 

Is  a clerk.  The  firm  never  take  apprentices ; a few  of  the  men  are  allowed  to  have  their 
sons  under  tlteni ; of  these  there  ai-e  about  10  boys ; they  are  not  received  till  they  are  14 
years  old. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  6 a.m.  till  8 p.m.,  these  are  never  exceeded.  Two  hours  are 
allowed  for  meals.  55 

It  would  not  interfere  with  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowetl  to  work  ; nor 
if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  wars  to  12 
hours  a-day.  (Signed)  William  Dubbins. 

Jtme  17,  1841.  Messrs.  Devey  and  Sons,  Brass  Founders,  Shoe  Lane. 

No.  849. — Mr.  William  R.  Devey.  00 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  large  establishments  in  London  for  the 
work  to  be  done  by  adults,  who  have  no  boys  to  assist  them.  Apprentices  are  taken  from  14 
to  21,  who  are  taught  the  business,  and  become  subsequently  j ourneymen : there  is  no  agree- 
ment iu  the  trade  as  to  the  number  of  the  apprentices  who  are  received.  The  smaller  brass 
founders  or  casters  have  often  1 or  2 boys  to  assist  each  man ; these  boys  are  rarely,  if  ever,  65 
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under  14.  At  this  time  they  have  3 apprentices  above  18;  there  are  2 errand-bovs 
and  I at  the  grinding  mill,  under  18.  The  apprentices  live  with  their  parents.  ^ ‘ 

The  hours  of  work  are  very  irregular,  the  men  working  by  the  piew,  and  frequently  they 
do  not  come  on  Monday.  In  this  establishment,  the  foundry  is  generally  open  from  6 a.k.  till 
8 p.m.  The  principal  part  ofthemen  work  from 6 till  7.  If  tnereis  any  particular  press  of 
business  they  may  work  from  5 a.m.  till  10  or  1 1 p.m.  ; never  all  night,  as  it  is  found  the  men 
on  the  next  day  arc  unfit  for  work.  The  apprentices  on  these  occasions  are  usually  sent  to  bed 
at  10  p.m. 

Half  an  liour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  " watering  time,” 


Lonbon. 
BaAss  FotmoBas 
AND  Braziras. 

Evidence 
coUectel  by 
ii.D.Grot»g#r,Esq. 

lNrt.84'», 


The  wages  of  a good  brass  caster  in  full  work  will  quite  average  36f.  a-week.  The  men 
who  assist  the  casters,  or  labourers,  earn  about  20f.  a-week : this  is  the  work  which  in  Bir- 
miogham  is  done  by  boys.  An  apprentice,  after  2 or  3 years,  can  earn  I6j.  a-week,  if  atten- 
tive and  moderately  skilful. 

Of  lato  years,  during  the  last  2 or  3,  the  men  are  more  steady.  It  has  happened  formerly 
that  a whole  shop  of  men  have  been  drinking  the  first  2 or  3 days  in  the  week;  this  system  has 
much  decreased.  There  is  a pension  society  connected  with  the  trade,  which  is  increasing  ; it 
is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  of  from  the  men.  and  donations  and  subscriptions  from 
the  masters.  None  are  admitted  till  60  years  of  age,  except  in  cases  of  total  incapacity,  in 
which  there  is  a discredonary  power  of  admission  in  the  committee.  Journeymen,  masters, 
aud  their  widows  are  admissible;  12i.  are  allowed  to  each  man,  and  8f.  to  each  female. 
There  are  at  this  time  10  men  aud  5 women  on  the  fund.  His  father  is  treasurer  of  the 
society.  Six  hundred  pounds  over  tlic  e.xpenditure  have  been  funded.  No  one  can  become  a 
candidate  unless  approved  of  by  the  committee ; strict  investigation  is  made  into  the  previous 
character  and  conduct  of  tlie  applicants,  and  this  has  had  a beneficial  influence  in  improving 
the  conduct  of  the  men.  All  meetings  are  held,  not  at  public-houses,  but  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  (Signed)  W.  R.  Dbvey. 


June  17, 1841 . Messrs.  Pontifex  and  Wood,  Engineers  and  Coppersmiths,  Engimsers  and 
Shoe  L^ne.  Coppe^iths. 

80  This  is  a large  establishment,  canning  ou  several  branches  of  the  engineering 
and  other  proces.ses.  The  workshops  are  large  and  lofty,  aud  perfectly  aiiy.  The 
processes  cjirried  on  are  of  a healthy  kind,  requiring  generally  considerable  bo<lily 
exertion.  The  only  part  that  can  be  considered  as  injurious  is  melting  tlie  lead, 
but»care  is  taken  to  lessen  or  remove  the  noxious  effects  by  carrying  off  the 
35  effluvia. 


No.  850. — Mr.  Ponti/ex. 

Is  a partner  in  the  firm ; they  employ  from  250  to  300  work  people,  of  whom  a part  conn.st 
of  apprentices  and  a very  few  boys,  not  apprenticed.  The  common  age  for  apprenticinglads 
s 14 ; hut  if  they  are  not  strong  enough  they  are  taken  later : the  term  is  for  7 years.  They 
40  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  city  chamberlain.  The  employments  in  which  those  under  18 
are  engaged  arcnotunhealthy;  constant  bodily  exertion  is  required,  and  the  workshops  are 
large  and  lofty.  The  only  part  that  can  be  called  unhealthy  is  melting  the  lead;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  injurious  effects,  flues  are  expresly  adapted  to  carry  off  the  noxious  effluvia. 

Ilegulations  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act  would  not  interfere  with  their  busi- 
45  ness.  Thinks  that  judicious  legislation  as  to  the  labour  aud  education  of  children  is  desirable  ; 
but  unless  such  interference  be  tbuuded  on  mature  deliberation  and  extensive  evidence,  it  would 
be  picfevable  to  suffer  minor  evils  rather  than  to  fetter  the  operations  of  commerce. 

Has  always  found,  by  extensive  experience,  that  the  educated  mechanics  are  more  valuable 
as  workmen,  and  are  better  conducted  in  all  respects  than  the  uneducated.  In  a case  of  dis- 
50  pute  belween  the  firm  and  some  of  the  men,  now  pending,  it  has  been  found  that  the  most 
troublesome  and  unreasonable  class  consist  of  the  uninstructed  and  dmnkai'ds : the  better 
informed  men  have  either  remained  at  their  work,  or,  if  persuaded  to  leave  it  in  the  first 
instance,  have  since  returned:  they  have  also  endeavoured  by  reasoning  with  the  others  to 
prevent  these  violent  proceedings.  As  a large  employer  of  mechanics  seas  no  danger  in  the 
55  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried.  Religious  and  moral 
instruction  should  be  combined  with  intellectual  cultivation. 

(Signed)  Wiluam  Pontifex. 


No.  851, — George  Goad,  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write;  went  to  a day-school  about  4 and  a half  years;  paid  L.a-week; 
50  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ; went  far  as  practice. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  in  the  brazing  department  2 and  three  quarter  yeai-s , 
was  bouitd  by  the  city  chamberlain  for  7 years ; lives  with  bis  uncle. 

Comes  to  work  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  8 p.m.  all  the  year  round.  Never  comes  earher, 
sometirac-s  stops  later,  till  11  p.u. ; has  stopped  3 times  all  nighti 
65  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Has  known  of  no  accidents  in  the  whole  factory  since  he  has  been  here.  Has  2 clays  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ; did  not  work  on  Good  Friday. 

Earns  lOj.  set  wages;  has  made,  by  overwork,  llr.Srf.  Lives  with  his 


No.  eso. 


No.  est. 
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LOKDON*. 
£ncineebs  axo 
CorFxasuiTBS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R,D.Grainger,'Zs({. 


No.  S.'>2. 


No.  S53. 


No.  854. 


The  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct  the  boys;  the  foreman  overlooks  them,  and  some- 
times they  f?ct  a box  on  the  car. 

Has  good  hcaltli ; the  work  agrees  with  him.  (Signed)  George  Goad. 

No.  852. — Henry  Davenport,  17  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write  ; was  at  a day-school  3 years  and  a half;  paid  1j.  a-wcek  ; does  not  5 
know  what  9 times  7 arc. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  2 years,  as  a copper-smith.  ^Vent  to  a printing-office 
at  13. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  8 p.m..  more  ftcquently  stops  till  9,  sometimes  till  10  ; 11 
is  the  latest,  unless  they  stop  all  night,  which  he  lias  done  twice.  All  the  work  after  half-  lo 
past  B F.sf.  is  pud  for  extra. 

Earns  10s.  a-week  set  wages;  if  he  works  till  8 p.m.  gets  Is.  Z<1.  extra.  Lives  with  his 
parents,  gives  them  all  his  wages,  and  has  something  ibr  himself. 

Has  good  health,  the  work  agrees  with  him.  Would  prefer  having  overwork,  because 
the  bare  wages  would  not  keep  him,  and  allow  pocket-money,  15 

(A’ote. — ^Ihisis  a healthy  young  man.)  (Signed)  Hukry  Davenport. 

No.  853. — James  Hole,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  and  wite;  goes  to  church  every  Sunday;  has  been  an  apprentice  15  moutlis,  in 
the  engineer  department.  Is  bound  for  7 years.  I^d  no  premium ; paid  3h  i.r.  for  the 
indentures.  Began  to  work  at  12  as  an  ornamental  tool  maker  nnd  engraver.  20 

Has  known  no  serious  accident ; sometimes  the  fingers  arc  squeezed;  his  owu  was  caught 
in  the  grindstone,  which  laid  liim  up  a week. 

Earns  Oj.,  coming  at  6 .v.m.  and  leaving  at  8 p.m.  ; if  ho  works  longer  is  paid  overtime. 
Lives  with  his  parents. 

Has  very  good  iicalth ; the  work  agrees  with  him.  25 

{Note. — This  is  a fine  healthy  lad.)  (Signed)  J.\mes  Hale. 

No.  854. — George  Hillman,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  been  an  out-door  apprentice  2 years  as  a millwright;  did  not  work  before. 

Earns  10s.  set  wages,  10  hours  and  a half  actual  work ; makes  le.  3d.  overtime.  30 

The  work  agrees  with  him  ; has  very  good  health. 

(Signed)  G.  Hillman. 


Taxsers. 


TA.VNEBS. 


The  houi-s  of  work  ai-e  tolerably  iinifonn,  the  regular  time  beiug  from  6 
til]  7 P.M.,  2 houi-s  and  a hall’  being  allowed  for  meals ; in  some  yards,  however,  35 
the  men  ^vork  very  irregularly,  and  require  the  boys  to  come  very  early. 

The  cmplojTnent  is  regular  and  the  wages  good.  The  work  is  principally 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  or  in  large  spacious  workshops;  the  busiuess  requires  a 
good  (leal  of  bodily  e.xercise.  The  boys  and  men  in  geoerul  appear  to  have  good 
ueidth.  4Q 

No.  855.  No.  855.  June  16,  1841,  Mr.  John  Smith,  tanner.  Grange-road,  Bermondsey. 

In  their  business  they  employ  a few  boys,  thinks  on  an  average  about  6 lads  are  wanted 
for  50  men.  It  is  not  the  custom  iu  tliis  trade  to  take  apprentices ; there  is  probably  not 
one  at  this  time  in  Bermondsey. 

The  customary  hours  iu  the  business  are  in  the  summer  from  6 a.m,  till  7 p.m.  In  the  45 
winter  from  daylight  till  dusk.  In  the  summer  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  men,  if  they  please, 

2 hours  overwork,  that  is  from  5 a.m.  till  8 p.m.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  these  hours  are 
exceeded.  One  hour  for  breakfast,  Ihout  for  dinner,  and  hair  an  hour  for  tea  arc  allowed. 

Tho  boys  do  the  lighter  branches  of  the  work ; they  are  not  required  to  worI<  witli  the 
men.  They  work  ecnerallv  as  loug  as  the  men.  Some  of  them  assist  in  feeding  the  mill  50 
and  removing  the  bark;  this  mill  is  propelled  by  steam.  They  have  had  no  accidents 
among  the  lads  ; has  never  heard  of  such  elsewhere. 

Those  under  IS  are  paid  by  \vitncss.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  correct  the  boys.  It 
is  coQsidcvad  to  be  a very  healthy  employment. 

(Signed)  JonNSirrm.  55 

No.  8£6.  No.  856.  Thomas  TyUVuims,  15  yeara  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; went  to  Bermondsey  day-school  5 or  6 years ; goes  now  to  the 
Sunday  school.  Began  to  work  when  he  was  about  8 or  9 ; lias  been  here  3 years  and  a 
half.  Is  employed  in  carrying  bark  to  the  mill,  and  sometimes  in  the  tan-yard.  Comes  to 
work  at  5 a.m.  and  leaves  at  8 p.u. ; sometimes,  but  not  often,  stays  later.  In  the  winter  60 
from  8 till  about  5 or  6.  Has  2 hours  aud  a half  for  meals.  There  have  been  no  accidents 
since  he  has  been  here. 

Had  2 days  at  Christmas,  half  a day  at  Easter,  and  I day  at  Whitsuntide ; worked  till 
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9 A.M.  on  Good  Friday.  Works  Tor  Mr.  S.  Smith.  His  weekly  wages  are  8s.;  can  make  by 
ovenvovk  aboxit  9.?.  6d.  ^ 

1$  on  foot  all  day  backwards  and  forwards ; has  good  health ; is  tired  sometimes,  but  thinks 
the  business  is  healthy  j the  boys  are  generally  well. 

5 (Signed)  Thomas  Williams. 

(Note. — This  is  a line  healthy  lad;  another  who  was  with  him  was  also  healthy  looking.) 


Londos. 

Tannbrs. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Orainger,'Es(\. 

No.  855. 


Messhs.  Bevinqton  and  Sons,  Morocco  Leather  Dressers  and  Tanners, 
Bermondsey. 

The  premises  are  very  extensive  and  open,  there  bemg  large  enclosures  around 

10  tlie  workshops,  &c. 

No.  857.  Mr.  Henry  Bevhiffton. 

Is  a member  of  tlie  firm.  A few  boys  under  18  are  employed  in  the  business ; at  this  lime 
there  arc  about  8.  The  occupation  is  very  healthy.  It  would  not  interfere  with  Aeir  business 
if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work.  If  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 

15  hours  a-day,  it  would  not  interfere  with  them,  or  if  young  persons  were  limited  to  12  hours. 

No  night  work  is  required  of  those  under  18. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  all  the  year  round  ; overdme  is  allowed  to 
those  who  wish  it,  but  the  firm  rather  discourage  it,  because  th^  think  the  people  are  not  so 
well  fitted  to  perform  the  work. 

20  ' One  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea 
are  allowed. 

No  corporal  punishment  is  suffered. 

(Signed)  Hbnry  Bevinqton. 

No.  858.  John  Bard,  12  years  old. 

25  Can  read ; writes  a little ; went  to  a Sunday  school  3 months ; docs  not  go  now  because  be 
has  no  clothes. 

Has  been  6 months  in  the  dye  liouse. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.  leaves  at  6 p.m.  These  are  the  regular  hours  all  the  year  round;  often 
stops  till  7 P.M.,  never  later. 

30  Has  1 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  Lunch^  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

They  have  2 days  and  a-half  at  Christmas,  1 day  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  They  work 
on  Good  Friday.  Works  for  tlie  firm;  earns  3s.  a- week.  Is  never  beaten.  Has  good  health, 
and  the  work  agrees  with  iiim.  Stands  about  all  day;  is  not  tired  at  night. 

(Signed)  John  Dabd. 

35  No.  859.  Thomas  Mills,  12  years  old. 

Reads  by  spelling ; can  write  his  name;  went  to  a Sunday  school  3 months ; does  not  go 
at  present ; does  not  know  why  he  does  not  go  ; lives  with  his  parents  and  has  proper  clothes. 
Goes  to  an  evening  school  to  learn  “ the  accordion ;“  likes  music  and  wants  to  play  this  in- 
strument. Pays  id.  a-week;  3 lads  fiom  here  go;  there  are  about  7 in  all;  there  are 

40  fiver  so  many  girls,  but  they  sit  in  another  room ; they  all  go  and  leave  at  the  same  time. 
They  go  to  Mr.  Smart,  Hai’e  and  Hound-row;  they  leave  at  10  p.m.  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
Saviour.  Ho  came  to  save  us  from  sin.  Has  been  employed  in  uusewing  skins  1 year. 

Earns  4«.  6d.  a-week ; bv  overwork  can  get  5s.  6rf. ; lives  with  his  parents,  who  allows 
him  what  he  gets  by  overwork. 

45  Is  never  beaten. 

Has  good  health ; the  work  agrees  with  him. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Mills. 

No.  860.  James  Elliot,  16  years  old. 

Can  read  ; can  write  a little  ; went  to  a day  school  altogether  5 or  6 years,  and  about  I 

50  year  lo  a Sunday  school;  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and  summing,  7 times  8 are  56, 
there  are  eight  9’s  in  72. 

Began  to  work  at  13  or  14 ; has  been  in  the  leather-drcasing  business  1 year  and  a*half. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6 a.m.  till  7,  but  is  allowed  overwork,  from  5 a.m.  till  8 P.M. ; 
this  is  th«r  own  choice.  Earns  9s.  set  wages,  by  overwork  can  make  about  10«.  6d. 

55  The  work  agrees  well  with  him. 

(Signed)  J.  Elliott. 

(Note. — All  the  above  are  healthy  lads,  and  are  tvell  clothed  except  J.  Dard.) 


No.  861.  June  16,  1841.  Mr.  Baniel  Roberts,  leather-dresser,  Page’s  w^k, 
Bemiondsey. 

In  this  branch  of  the  leather  trade  boys  begin  to  work  at  about  12  or  14.  The  parents  arc 
anxious  for  them  to  come  earlier ; the  mothers  are  constantly  bringing  their  children  at  7 
years  and  upwards  seeking  for  worL 


No.  8S7. 


No.  858- 


No.  861. 
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London. 

Tanners. 

Evidence 
collecled  b; 
R.D.Grainger,  Esq. 

No.  8G1. 


No.  862. 


Tlie  boys  are  all  engaged  bv  witness,  and  are  occupied  in  turning  the  skins,  &c. ; iu  a 
consideraljle  part  of  the  day,  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  usual  hours  in  this  branch,  indeed  of  the  whole  leather  trade,  are  from  6 .t.sr., 
till  7 r.M. : overwork  is  frequently  allowed  at  the  choice  of  the  workpeople;  2 hours  and 
a-half  are  allowed  for  meals.  5 

.■ill  tlie  bo\-s  and  many  of  the  men  arc  paiil  weekly  wages.  Seven  days  holiday  are 
allowed  in  the  year,  witliont  deduction  of  the  wages. 

The  earnings  of  the  lads  are  from  4s.  to  15s ; the  men  earn  from  18s.  to  22s.,  some  men  as 
mucha«30v. 

Almost  all  the  boj’s  continue  afeenvards  as  journeymen.  Many  of  the  latter  have  been  here  10 
for  2o  years,  they  suidom  change  them. 

Hfguldtions  similar  to  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  his 
business.  (Signed)  D.vsiel  Roberts. 

No.  S6'2.  Frederick  King,  14  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; went  about  3 years  to  a day  school,  and  1 year  to  a Sunday  school ; 15 
goes  regularly  to  cliurcb. 

Has  been  in  the  dye  house  about  two  years  and  a*half. 

Comes  at  6 a.m.,  and  leaves  at  7 P.u. ; these  are  the  regular  houm  all  the  year  round; 
overwork  is  allowed  if  they  wish  it;  often  has  it;  then  stops  till  9 r.M.;  likes  to  have 
overwork.  oq 

Has  1 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Earns  6».  6d.  standing  wages ; gets  more  for  overwork. 

Tile  dye  house  is  wet  on  the  Hoor,  but  they  work  in  clogs;  they  do  not  catch  cold  more 
tlian  other  people.  Has  good  health,  and  the  work  agrees  with  him. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Kikc.  25 


June  1C,  1841.  Mr.  Jambs  Smith,  Tanner,  Bermondsey  New-road. 

N0.8G3.  No.  863.  Mr.  John  Peirce. 

Is  foreman.  In  this  branch,  *'  light  tanning,"  that  is  of  sheep  and  calves  skins,  &c.,  a very 
few  boys  under  18  are  employed.  They  begin  to  work  at  about  13  or  14 ; in  general  they 
afterwards  become  journeymen.  There  are  no  apprentices,  it  is  not  usual  in  this  trade  to  30 
take  them. 

The  common  hours  in  the  light  tanning  trade,  are  in  the  summer  from  6 a.u.,  till  7 P-h., 
and  in  winter  from  light  till  dark.  No  overwork  is  allowed  at  this  establishment  forthe  boys. 

Two  hours  and  a-u^  are  allowed  for  meals. 

Regulations  as  to  labour  such  as  those  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  would  not  interfere  35 
with  their  business. 

(Signed)  JoHN  Peirce. 


Parchment  and 
Vellvm 

Mamifactorbrs. 
No.  8G4. 


NaSCS. 


June  16,  1841.  Mr.  Morris,  P.archment  a.nd  Vellum  Manufacturer, 
Long  Lane,  Bermondsey. 

No.  S64.  Mr.  G.  Lever.  40 

Is  foreman.  In  this  brunch  every  journeyman  requires  a boy  to  help  him,  who  is  employed 
in  carrying  the  frames  on  which  the  skins  are  stretched,  to  strip  the  frames,  fetch  the  meals, 

&c.  These  boys  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  men  whom  they  assist;  some  few  are  the  sons 
of  the  journeymen,  but  principally  the  cliildren  of  very  poor  people ; with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  son  of  each  journeyman,  who  has  the  right  to  enter  the  trade,  these  boys  are  not  ad*  45 
raitted.  In  the  whole  of  England  there  are  about  160  journeymen  in  this  trade.  There  are 
20  boys  under  men  at  this  time,  and  2 in  the  warehouse ; their  ages  are  from  12  upwards. 

The  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  consequently  the  hours  arc  irregular-  Some  in  the 
summer  time  come  occasionally,  once  a week  or  so,  early,  at  half-past  3 or  4 in  the  morning  ; 
these  generally  leave  earlier  in  the  evening  than  the  others ; others  come  later  in  the  morning  50 
and  stup  later  at  night,  till  about  8 P.u.  In  the  winter,  as  the  parchment  cannot  be  dried  by 
ortidciHl  heat,  but  only  under  open  sheds  and  in  lofts,  fho  men  in  frosty  and  damp  weather 
are  obliged  to  stand  still.  The  hours  in  the  winter  are  uncertain;  if  there  are  1 or  2 fine 
days  in  a week,  they  would  be^a  at  6 a.m.,  and  leave  off  at  7 or  8 P.M.  The  boys  who  assist 
are  obliged  to  be  about  the  premues  nearly  as  long  as  the  men,  although  they  have  a good  55 
deal  of  unoccupied  time.  These  boys  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3».  6rf.  No  reguladons  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Morris  to  prevent  the  boys  being  beaten ; does  not  think  they  are  often 
coiTected. 

It  would  not  interfere  witli  their  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work  ; nor 
if  tliose  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  18  to  12  hours  60 
a-day,  exclusive  of  meals.  It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  them  if  those  under  18  were  not 
allowed  to  work  before  5 a.m.,  or  later  than  9 p.m. 

The  boys  employed  are  generally  healthy.  (Signed)  Joseph  Lever. 

No.  865.  Thomas  Smith,  15  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write ; was  taught  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  workhouse ; has  no  father  or  mother.  65 
Was  bound  an  apprentice  at  14  to  a shoemaker ; his  master  ill  used  him,  and  tlio  magistrates 
removed  him.  AJrer  this  got  work  for  himself.  Lives  now  with  his  aunt. 

Helps  — Roylc.  Has  been  here  1 montli.  Comes  now  at  6 A.M.,  and  stops  till  8 P.M. 
sometimes  comes  at  half-past  3,  and  sto])s  till  half-past  8,  never  later. 
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Has  no  regular  time  for  breakfast ; has  half  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Earns  4s.  2<2.  a-week. 

Has  seen  none  of  the  boys  beaten  since  he  has  been  here. 

Tlic  work  agrees  with  him,  has  good  health. 

5 (Signed)  Tnouas  SuiTu. 

No.  866.  George  Ban-ett,  14  ycM-s  old. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  been  here  3 years.  Helps  G.  Butts.  Comes  at  6 a.m,,  and  leaves  off  at  half-past 
8.  Has  no  regular  but  suffipient  time  for  meals.  Some  of  the  boys  come  at  5 a.m.,  and 
10  stay  till  8 or  9 p.u.  Is  never  beaten. 

(Signed)  Gboroe  Barrett. 


Lonook. 
Fabchhbnt  A?n> 
VsilUM 
ManutactdrEr. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.D.Gramger,  Esq. 

No.  866. 


GliUE  MAKING.  GinsMAxme. 

June  16,  1841.  Mr.  Alfred  Bbvington,  Glue  Manufacturer. 

The  premises  are,  as  is  generally  the  case,  large  and  spacious. 

15  No.  867.  Mr.  ji.  Bevington.  No.  so?. 

In  this  trade  a good  many  boys  are  emploved ; some  firms  prefer  employing  women. 

At  this  time  there  are  13  under  18  years  of  ago  j it  is  considered  to  be  a very  healthy 
business ; they  have  scarcely  ever  any  absent  from  sickness. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  his  business  if  children  under  9 were  not  allowed  to  work  ; 

20  jior  if  those  between  9 and  13  were  limited  to  8 hours,  and  those  between  13  and  IS  to  12 
hours  a-day. 

As  regards  night-work,  it  happens  frequently  in  the  summer  that  some  parts  of  the 
process,  such  as  cutting  and  turning  the  glue,  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  say  from  4 to  7 or  8 ; consequently  the  prohibition  of  night-work  for  young  per- 
25  sons  would  cause  inconvenience ; the  alternative  would  be  that  he  should  empAoy  women 
where  he  now  has  boys ; when  tliey  begin  so  early  the  boys  leave  off  at  4 p.m. 

(Signed)  Alfred  Bevington. 

No.  868.  Edward  Chappell,  ISXyears  old.  No.  86fl. 

Can  read  and  wTitej  went  to  a day-school  5 years  ; paid  10  pence  a-week ; and  1j.  when 
30  he  went  to  the  evening-school.  A mine  is  where  th^  get  copper,  iron,  or  coal. 

Has  been  3 years  and  a half  at  this  manufactory ; comes  at  6 a.m.  and  leaves  at  7 F.M., 
never  later ; sometimes  comes  in  hot  weather  one  or  two  hours  earlier. 

Has  1 hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Had  2 days  at  Christmas,  1 day  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ; be  had  half  a day  on  Good 
35  Friday. 

Is  engaged  by  Mr.  Bevington  ; has  8f.  set  wages ; is  well  paid  for  overwork. 

The  work  agrees  very  well  with  him ; ^vas  sick  before  he  came,  but  has  not  had  a day’s 
illness  since ; thinks  he  was  made  ill  by  the  closeness  of  the  school. 

(Signed)  Edward  Chappell. 

40  (Note. — This  is  a very  intelligent  and  well-conducted  boy ; he  is  extremely  healthy.) 

No.  869,  Patrick  Miles,  48  years  old.  No.  863. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Has  been  in  the  business  at  this  establishment  about  23  years  ; considers  it  to  bo  a 
healthy  occimation  ; has  never  been  ill,  except  from  cold  and  once  from  severe  fever  15 
45  years  ago.  The  lads  and  men  arc  generally  healthy  ; as  a proof  ofit  they  had  a sick  club, 
and  during  the  two  years  it  existed  they  had  no  one  on  the  fund. 

(Signed)  Patricx  Miles. 


June  16,  1841. — Mr.  B,  Young,  Spa  Road,  Bermondsey. 

No.  870.  Mr.  Platt.  No.  8?o. 

50  Is  foreman.  At  this  time  they  have  only  3 boys  under  18.  There  are  no  apprentices. 

The  regular  hours  in  the  summer  are  from  half-past  5 a.m.  till  7 p.m.  ; in  the  winter 
from  half-past  7 a.m.  till  5 p.m.  These  hours  are  not  exceeded- 

One  hour  for  breakfast,  1 hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  are  allowed.  In  the 
\vinter  1 hour  and  quarter  for  meals.  n i a., 

55  The  boys  are  employed  by  Mr.  Young;  corporal  punishments  are  not  allowed.  The 
business  is  considered  healthy.  _ 

(Signed)  Radcliffe  Platt, 

Foreman  to  B.  Young, 

(iVbie, — I e.vamined  two  boys,  who  were  both  healthy  and  strong  lads.) 
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Lonuov. 

Acpukn'xices. 

Evidence 
cnllectcd  b}' 
li.V.firainaeT,  Esq. 


No.  S73. 


APPRENTICES. 

No.  S71. — June  IS.  Mr.  Sewell,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Chamber,  Clianiber- 
liviii’s  Office,  Guildhall. 

All  apprentices  who  arc  hound  by  the  different  City  companies  are  required  to  be  enrolled 
in  this  office  within  the  first  year,  according  to  the  oath  of  the  freeman  to  whom  the  appren- 
tice is  bound.  None  can  he  bound  under  14,  nor  over  21 ; most  of  them  are  taken  at  15  or 
16.  According  to  the  custom  of  London,  none  can  he  hound  for  less  than  7 years.  The 
master  undertakes  to  find  the  apprentice  sufficient  meat,  drink,  apparel,  lodging,  and  all 
other  necessaries.  It  is  usual  in  many  cases  for  the  master  to  take  from  the  parents  a bond 
of  indemnity,  to  protect  him  against  some  or  all  of  tlic  above  covenants.  Believes  a coosi- 
dcrahlc  mimbcr  are  in  fact  out-door  apprentices.  In  tliese  cases,  if  they  do  not  live  with 
their  j)arents.  the  chamberlain  ’is  verv  strict  in  requiring  that  a respectable  and  proper 
residence  should  he  provided.  TJic  chamberlain  discourages  any  correction  on  the  part  of 
the  masters  or  other  parties  placed  over  the  apprentices  : if  these  misconduct  themselves, 
they  arc  reprimanded  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  to  solitary  confinement  at  Bridewell. 
Very  few  cases  of  cruelty  or  severe  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  masters  occur ; in  general 
the  lads  are  well  Ircateffi 

(Signed)  John-  Sewelu. 

No.  S72. — June  19.  Sir.  FitcTi. 


10 


Is  vestry-clerk  of  St.  George’s  parish,  Southwark,  and  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  20 
The  hoard  do  not  allow  boys  or  girls  to  go  out  till  the  age  of  14.  Lately  they  have  dis- 
couraged apprenticing  the  boys,  as  it  lias  appeared  that,  in  some  instances,  masters  have 
applied  for  apprentices  on  account  of  the  premium,  and  not  because  they  required  their 
services.  The  lads  go  principally  to  shoemakers  and  tailors,  some  to  carvers  and  gilders, 
coacli-makcrs,  pipe-makers,  fee.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  apprenticeship,  no  agreeiuentis  25 
made  that  the  boys  sliall  he  fully  taught  the  trade  to  which  they  go ; they,  in  fact,  must  be 
regarded  as  errand-boys  ; though  many  of  them  turn  out  well,  and  learn  the  business. 

The  girls  go  principally  as  servants,  some  as  tambourers,  straw-bonnet  makers,  &c. ; but 
in  many  of  these  cases  they  principally  are  occupied  in  household  work.  In  all  cases  be- 
iore  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  partj%  careful  inquiry  is  made  as  to  character  and  30 
general  respectability. 

Thinks  from  observation  that  boys  go  as  young  as  12  as  errand-lads,  to  wait  on  journey- 
men, &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Fitch. 

No.  873.'  No.  873. — June  18.  "Ms.  TVilliam  Lee.  33 


No.  874. 


Is  master  of  St.  Pancras  workhouse.  The  usual  age  at  which  children  arc  put  out  to 
work  is  12  ; some  few  are  placed  out  earlier,  .'\bout  one-sixth  are  bouud  as  apprentices 
till  they  arc  21. 

The  girls  are  sent  out  mostly  as  servants,  some  few  as  apprentices. 

(Signed)  W.  Lee.  40 

No.  874.— -June  18.  Mr.  John  Harnett. 


Is  master  of  St.  Luke's  Workhouse.  Those  hoys  who  are  dependent  on  the  parish  are 
put  out  at  1 4,  provided  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher ; if  not,  they  are  kept  rather  longer, 
till  they  arc  qualified.  Some,  who  are  able  to  pass  the  education  committee,  may  go  out 
earlier.  Many  of  the  lads  go  into  the  sea  service,  some  into  various  trades.  The  luual  45 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  7 years. 

The  girls  go  out  piiniupally  as  servants;  some  are  apprenticed  to  dross-makers,  bonnet- 
makers,  tamb^Durers,  &c.  The  usual  age  at  which  they  go  out  is  from  12  to  14. 

(Signed)  John  HAnsETT. 

No.875.  No.  875, — June  19.  J.  Rawlins.  50 

Is  master  of  the  ^^'hitechapel  Union  Workhouse  for  men  and  boys.  The  age  at  which 
the  boys  are  generally  put  is  about  14;  very  few,  who  are  dependent  on  the  parish,  leave 
at  an  earlier  age-  Most  of  the  boys  are  bound  apprentices  till  they  aic  21.  The  trade#  to 
which  they  are  bound  are  principally  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  fishermen ; some  to  umbrella 
and  comb  and  gun  makers,  &c.  (Signed)  Joseph  R.\wnxs.  ^3 

No.  876.  No.  S7G. — June  22,  1841.  Mj'.  JVilliam  j^dams,  AVorkliouse,  Lambeth. 

Has  been  master  of  the  workhouse  of  Lambeth  about  3 years.  The  average  age  at  which 
children  leave  is  1-1 ; very  few  leave  younger,  unless  the}'  are  removed  by  the  parents. 
ITiey  prefer  binding  them  till  they  are  21,  a premium  of  4 guineas  being  paid.  The  larger 
number  go  as  apprentices.  The  trades  in  which  .they  are  principally  employed  are  as  60 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  chairmakers ; a few  are  sent  to  the  brick-field.  None  go  to  ma- 
nufacturing labour,  either  from  this  house  or  from  their  establishment  at  Norwood,  where 
the  majority  of  the  children  are  brought  up.  The  girls  principally  become  domestic  ser- 
vants, leaving  at  the  age  of  12  or  14 ; none  are  now  bound  as  apprentices. 

(Signed)  William  Adams.  G5 

No.  877.  No.  877. — June  22,  1841.  Edward  Everill,  X<anibeth  National  School. 

Has  been  master  of  the  school  23  years.  The  average  number  of  bovs  in  attendance  is 
about  250  or  260.  ^ 

The  age  at  which  they  leave  is  generaDy  between  12  and  13 ; many  younger,  at  9 or  10. 
Since  tlic  manufactory  of  the  lucifcr  matebes  has  arisen,  many  children  go  to  it  at  a very  70 
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early  age,  at  8 or  9.  When  the  first  manufactory  was  established  in  this  neighbourhood,  14  or 
16  left  in  a fortnight  to  go  and  work  at  it.  Sees  very  small  children  going  lo  their  monU  from 
these  places.  Very  few  remain  afier  13.  The  boys  leave  younger  now  than  they  did  some 
years  ago. 

5 (Signed)  Edwakd  Everiu.. 

No.  878. — Mrs.  Mary  Jo&t. 

Has  been  mistress  of  Archbishop  Tennyson’s  day-school  for  girls  7 years.  Most  of  the 
girls  leave  at  14  years,  some  younger.  They  go  out  principafly  os  servants.  Has  never 
known  any  of  them  go  to  luamifaciuring  labour. 

10  (Signed)  Mary  Jost. 


LoNnox. 

ApraasTiCBS. 

Evidence 
coUected  by 
li.D.Graiagtr^Etq. 

No.  873. 


No.  879. — July  5.  1841.  Professor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  No.  879. 

Has  paid  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle  brought  into  Smithficld  since  the  epidemic 
occurred,  nearly  2 years  ago.  Has  several  times  visited  tile  market  in  order  more  accurately 
to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  animals ; has  also  remarked  the  state  of  the  cattle  and 
15  sheep  on  the  roads  near  I^ondcn. 

Has  observed  several  diseased  cattle  and  sheep  in  Smithficld  on  one  market-day.  These 
animals  presented  all  die  usual  choracteristic  inaiks  of  the  epidemic,  such  as  lameness,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  disease  affecting  the  feet,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  champing 
of  the  lips,  and  the  appearance  of  great  constitutional  irritation.  Was  informed  that 
20  some  were  in  such  an  exhausted  state,  that  it  became  necessary  to  kill  them  in  the 
market. 

Has  heard  that  the  authorities  of  Smithficld  had  interfered  in  these  cases.  In  one  instance 
an  action  was  brought  by  the  corporation  against  a person  for  taking  a diseased  auinml 
into  the  market  for  £^e.  In  this  case  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant. 

25  Has  no  means  of  knowing  what  effects  are  produced  in  the  human  frame  by  the  use  of 
diseased  meat. 

(Signed)  William  Sewkll,  Piofessor, 

Royal  PeUrinary  College. 


No.  8S0. 


(A.)— ST.  MARY’S  CHAPEL,  SUND.-^Y  SCHOOL,  LAMBETH. 
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ST.  P.VUL’S  CHAPEL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  LAMBETH. 
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(C.)— BROAD-WALL  WESLEYAN  SCHOOL. 
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(E.)-VAUXHALI^R0W  WESLEYAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
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7 — 9 

0 

60 

60 

Jaisea  Mason  . . 

No  . 

No  . 

12 

9 — 6 

0 

on 

Henry  Slecrt  . . 

13 

LitUe. 

Little. 

Grocar’i  bey  . . . 

U 

8 — 7 

0 

66 

0 

Kllia.  Kaoam  . • 

14 

No  . 

No  . 

Hotter  .... 

13 

7 — 9 

30 

30 

30 

John  Collroin  . . 

Yes  . 

Errand  boy  . . . 

10 

5 — 6 

15 

iS 

0 

3 0 

Thomas  Blagman  . 

17 

Yes  . 

Smith  .... 

12 

6 — 8 

30 

(iO 

0 

10  6 

John  VV  ray  • • • 

Printer  .... 

12 

7 — 8 

7 to  12 

30 

60 

30 

John  Turner  ■ • 

Piinters'  unith  . . 

12 

7 — 8 

30 

60 

31) 

1 6 

w . 

Oeorge  KllUneet  . 

Printer  . . . . 

9 — 8 

9 to  12 

0 

120 

45 

6 0 

Wilbam  Dawson  . 

14 

8 — S 

0 

60 

30 

Mary*  Mitchell  . . 

Sncaind  at  the  Fely- 

10 

9 — 7 

u 

60 

60 

10  0 

technic. 

Bmnm  Crasswoller . 

1C 

” 

Bonnet  maker.  . . 

14 

9 — 9 

0 

60 

60 

5 0 

2R2 
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Becin 
to  Work 
uthe 
Ape  of 


at  Work. 


Waeesper 

W«ek. 


ToIerabSo. 

Middliop. 


Tailor 


ladiffereDi. 


Bootclosn 


PfKttygood. 

Middling. 
Pwttf  good. 

Middling. 
Pretq-  good. 
Middling. 
Good.  ^ 


Brniy  Niiding . 
CharlH  Bcedin. 
Geotge  MiUio  . 

George  Day  , 
James  Jones  . 
WUIinm  Pago  . 
Heniy  LansiluU 

William  Johston 
Thomas  Pobiisa 
Edwin  Eraoi  . 
Georgs  Ucrriag 
John  Lee  • . 
Charles  Gates  . 
David  Hilne  . 
Wiilism  Chalet 
John  klorris  . 
Cermi  W ade  . 
BciibenUiller  . 
bahcUsJoan  . 
Ellen  Woullud 
ElixaBuwyer  . 
Jesse  Sheldoo  . 
Jane  Still  . 
Fanny  Warner. 
Ellen  Walker  . 


Manglicg 

Ftinter  . 
■Shoernakec 
Hatter  . 
Ditto . • 

Tailur  . 


TestantJ 


Bible . 
rcatamt. 


Pretty  good. 

Good. 

Middling. 


lodiderrnl. 
Pr<!tty  govd. 


Middling. 


udiflltrest. 


KeedUvrork 


George  Kelght. 
Thomas  Dickson 
Charles  Siittoo . 
Robrrl  Atkinson 
Thomas  Get  . 
John  Katialrll  . 
Thonut  Pays  • 


George  Benoy  . 
Geo^  X<aw  . 
Dnaiel  Alcock  . 
Adam  King 
Joseph  Norman 
AUr^  liutisan 
John  Young  . 
Cyiui  Young  > 
WilliaraKing  . 


Fiintcolouirr 
Woudcutter  . 
DKto . . . 
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(F.)— SOUTHW.ARK  CHAPEL  WESLEYAN  SUNDAY  SCEIOOL,  LONG  L.\NE,  SOUTHWARK. 


I Wrilo.  I Oecufatioa 


lli*  • lii-  8 , 

8 7 — !)  , 

11}  1)  — S . 


. I Blackingmaket 
, Coalporier  . 

- I Flocketeaoei . 

. I Cooper  . . 

: Straw  Aeloakbi 
I Capmalx-r  . 

I Stockmsker  . 

I Service  , . 

' Data . . . 

. Needlework  . 

• j W'utstedwiedet 


(G.)— ABBEY-STREET  SUND.AT  SCHOOL,  BERMONDSEY. 


I Toy  making.  . 
1/vatherdre^r  . 
Ditto  .... 
Woolsoniiig . . 
Parchment  maker 
Errand  bey  athattei 


(H.)-YORK-STREET  SUND.AY  SCHOOL.  WALWORTH. 


Shoemaker  . . 

Perfuoier  . . 

Lathing  . . , 

BUckiog  msket . 
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5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


Printed  ii 


EVIDENCE  ON  COJIPARATIVE  CONDITION. 

COKUITION. 


JIaiilborough,  Wilts. 

No.  881. — December  6,  1841.  Rev.  C.  TV.  ISdmonstone. 


Evidence 
collected  by 
r^.D.Oininger,  Esq. 

Wilts. 

MaP.LBOKOL'GH. 
No.  881. 


Is  vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  There  is  a national  school  for  boys  and  girls  of  ihc  town  ; there  is 
no  infaut-school.  Tiie  children  of  the  national  school  also  attend,  on  Sunday;  and  in  St. 
Mary’s  parish  there  is  an  additional  Sunday-school,  in  which  there  are  80  girls  and  50  boys. 
The  numbers  on  the  books  of  the  national  schools  are — boys  79,  and  67  girls.  The  age  of 
admission  is  six,  but  the  majority  of  children  come  about  seven.  Applications  are  occasionally 
made  for  admission  before  the  age  ofsix,  which  arc,  according  to  the  rules,  rejected.  Tlie  hoys 
leave  on  the  avei'age  between  11  and  12  year.?  of  age  ; the  girls  leave  rather  younger.  Many 
of  the  former  go  to  agnculfural  employment,  and  many  to  the  various  trades  in  the  town. 
The  majority  of  the  girls  go  to  service;  others  remain  with  thw  friends.  The  subjects 
taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  a litile  ciphering:  neitlier  geography  nor  history  is  taught. 
Tile  elder  girls  are  instructed  in  “ fixing  the  work,”  but  not  la  cutting  out. 

The  monitorial  system  is  adopted.  Witness  and  the  master  examine  and  question  the 
children.  The  master  has  a salary  of  35^.,  and  the  children’s  pence,  which  raise  it  to  about 
50/. ; he  has  no  house,  or  other  perquisites.  The  mistress  has  the  same  salarv,  and  also  the 
children's  pence. 

The  average  time  during  which  the  children  remain  in  this  school  is  snflicient,  in  witness’s 
opinion,  to  enable  them  to  receive  a really  useful  education. 

(Signed)  C.  W.  Edmonstonk, 

Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Marlborough. 


No.  88;^. — National  School,  Marlborough. 


Afff.- 

Occiqialloa. 

Admitted. 

LeR. 

Jos.  Cully 

Yean. 

11 

Gardener. 

C.  Hawkins  . 

10 

11 

Service. 

H.  Chandler  . . . 

0 

14 

Apprentice. 

W.  Munday  . . 

11 

U 

Service. 

G.  Ladd  .... 

G 

10 

Agriculture. 

F.  Verney 

S 

10 

F.  Yeates 

6 

1:5 

Shoemaker. 

E.  Bell  .... 

8 

12 

J.  Blake  .... 

7 

u 

Labourer. 

G.  North  .... 

7 

14 

Gardener,  &c. 

J.  Mavnard  . . , 

6 

9 

Agriculture. 

J.  Keys  .... 

10 

At  home. 

Pitt  . 

R.  Avery 

S.  Avery 

T.  Dubber 
•T.  Smith 
W.  Devin 
J.  Devin 


Aces  of  the  Sehioe  Class. — (Boys.) 


10 

13 
10 
10 

14 
14 
11 


W.  Dudman 
r.  Eyles 
J.  Gadd 
W.  Milsom  . 
John  Titcombe 
W.  Williams 
J.  Wayte  - . 


10 

12 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 


!Mildenhall  School  for  Boys  and  Gmr.s,  near  Marlborough.  Mildsnkall. 

No.  883, — December  8,  1841,  Mr.  William  Sandwich.  No.  ass. 

Is  master  of  tliis  school.  The  hoys  go  to  work  at  eight  or  nine  years  old;  the  girls  at  10 
or  12.  Many  of  those  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  summer  season  return  in  the  winter  to 
school. 
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Comparative 

COSDITIOS. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
iJ.i>.<?rai'ng-er,Esq' 

Wilts. 

MiL&zrmALL. 

No.  SS3. 


\V.  Evans  . 
J.  Tarrciit  . 
J.  Davis  . 
W.  Essy  . 
J.  'I’aylor 
\V.  Jones 
W.  Sawyer 
H.  Andrews 
T.  Twiiiforii 


Ages  or  the  Senior  Class. 


12 

M.  Barrett 

12 

9 

J.  Barrett  . 

11 

9 

H.  Gregory 

12 

« 

M.  Jones 

12 

z 

E.  Rinl 

12 

......  8 

M.  Colnian 

9 

10 

M.  Barnett  . 

10 

10 

C.  Barnett  . 

9 

S.  IValdron 

K.  Luker 

11 

(Signed) 


WlLLI.UI  S.ANDW1CK. 


10 


N0.8SJ.  No.  884, — George  Greenaway,  8 years  old. 

Can  read  a little;  cannot  write.  Went  I0  plough  a year  ago:  came  back  to  school  a 15 
fortniKht  since.  Was  paid  l.v.  Gri.  a-wcok.  Went  to  the  s'table  at  S a..m.  Had  a little  time 
for  dinner,  not  half  an  hour.  Returned  from  plough  at  3 P.M.  Had  tlien  to  attend  the 
horses.  Left  work  at  6 p.m.  Has  very  good  health. 

his 

(Signed)  Gporoe  + Green.uv.ay.  oq 
• mark. 


OonouBNE  OCBOCnNE  St.  GeOHGE,  NEAR  MaRLBOROUGH. 

r — No.  885. — December  7,  1841.  Mr.  Samuel  Cunning. 

0.  8S.».  ^ large  farm  in  this  parish,  and  is  tlie  proprietor  of  one  in  the  parish  adjoining  ; pays 

in  this  parish  about  one-third  of  the  parochial  rates.  Has  devott?d  considerable  attention  to  25 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  in  both  those  parishes.  There  is  in  this  parish  a 
day-school  for  boys  and  girls,  each  child  paying  Zd.  a-vveek,  or  6d.  if  they  write.  Reading 
anti  writing  are  taught ; and  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  but  not  to  cut  out  or  fix  the  work. 

The  boys  begin  to  work  in  bird-keeping,  pig-keephrg,  &c.,  at  about  eight  years  of  age ; 
thuv  sulisequeuUy  become  plough-boys,  &c.  - 30 

\Vhen  they  begin  the  usual  wages  are  3cZ.  a-dav  ; the  plough-boys  have  7d.  a-day.  At 
the  age  of  l4  or  16,  according  to  their  strength,  the  lads  earn  lOd.  a-day  as  under 
carters- 

The  little  girls  begin  to  work  in  the  fields  at  eigiit  or  nine  years  of  age-  The  xvages  at  lirsl 
are  3c/.  a-day.  and  these  are  raised.  At  about  13  year.*  old  they  get  -iiL,  and  at  IS  years  3-5 
about  5m’.  per  diem. 

The  rejular  wages  for  eomnion  labourers  are  9-r.  a-week,  ."ind  for  women  3*^.  The  head 
carter  and  head  shepherd  have  lOs.  a-week  and  other  perquisites ; tliey  pay  no  rent  for  their 
cottage?. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  harvest,  the  wages  for  all  classes  of  labourers,  men,  women,  and  40 
children,  are  raised:  thus  the  head  carter  has  20i-.  per  week;  the  men  have  the  women 
6.V..  and  the  girls  and  boys  in  proportion.  Beer,  or  money  in  lieu  of  it,  is  allowed : thus  last 
harvest  eacli  man  was  allowed  3(/.  pur  diem,  and  the  women  and  children  In  proportion. 

The  men  who  mow,  reap,  and  hoe  tnniip?,  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn  considerably  more ; 
also  those  women  and  children  who  reap,  All  the  boys  likewise  have  an  extra  allowance  at  45 
Michaelmas. 

Witness  has  in  this  parish  17  cottages,  each  having  sufficient  garden-ground  to  find  the 
family,  unless  very  large,  in  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Tlicse  cottages  are  let  to  his 
labourers  at  Is-  per  week.  If  the  garden  is  not  sufficiently  large,  a portion  of  ground  is 
allowed  without  extra  payment.  50 

Formerly  lived  for  several  years  in  London,  and  employed  in  his  business,  that  of  whole- 
sale grocer,  several  porters,  each  of  whom  received  per  week.  Considering  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  lodging  and  food,  thinks  that  these  men,  if  tiiey  had  families  to  support,  would 
not  be  better  off  than  the  labourers  on  his  farm.  There  is  a great  difficiiUy  in  London  in 
finding  employment  for  the  younger  children  of  a family.  55 

Decidedly  sliould  say  that  the  men  who  are  the  best  educated  make  the  best  servants, 
and  that  they  are  more  pleasant  in  their  behaviour ; that  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
wages,  &c.,  they  are  more  reasonable;  and  that  they  are  in  general  better  characters. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Canning. 


CuissiDON.  Ohiseldox,  near  Swindon,  W ilts. 

No.  636.  No.  886. — ^November  24,  1841.  Mr.  TViUiam  Sheppard. 

Has  been  master  of  ihu  National  Boys’  School  nine  yeare ; before  that  was  a tradesman ; 
was  not  educated  as  a schoolmaster;  the  salary  is  20/.  per  annum;  there  are  no  perquisites 
nor  house.  Each  boy  pays  \d.  jwr  week. 

The  number  on  the  books  is  40 ; tlie  number  iii  attendance  is  about  30.  There  are  10  or  65 
12  boys  who  only  attend  the  Sunday-school ; there  are  in  the  village  20  boys  or  more  who  do 
not  attend  any  school. 
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The  boys  come  as  young  as  fire  ; they  usually  leave  about  nine  or  10  years  old,  many 
younger  and  some  few  older.  Many  leave  in  the  summer,  and  return  ia  the  winter.  Almost 
the  whole  of  them  go  to  farming  work. 

Most  of  those  who  leave  can  read  without  spelling.  The  books  read  are  the  Scriptures, 

5 together  with  the  parables,  discourses,  and  mirades  of  our  Saviour.  The  boys  are  questioned 
in  what  they  read  ; some  few  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  the  majority  do  not. 

During  the  last  three  years  writing  has  been  tau^t  without  extra  charge,  exceptincr  when 
copy-books  are  used.  Accounts  are  also  taught ; no  boys  have  yet  been  further  than  simple 
and  compound  addition  and  the  mrltiplication  table. 

10  There  is  a night-school  for  the  ^rown-up  boys  who  go  to  work ; it  is  held  every  night  ex- 
cept Saturday.  Bending,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  The  books  are  the  same  as 
those  in  use  in  the  day-school,  where  these  elder  boys  have  previously  been.  This  school  has 
been  of  great  service. 

(Signed)  WiLiiAM  Sheppard. 

15  No.  Elizabeth  Sheppard,  37  years  old.  9®^- 

Has  been  mistress  of  the  National  Girls’  School,  Chiseldon,  since  June  last.  Previously 
lived  with  her  mother,  who  kept  a little  shop.  Had  no  particular  training  as  a schoolmistress; 
docs  not  know  any  system  of  instruction ; went  for  a week  or  hvo  to  Swindon  School  to  see  a 
little  of  the  way  of  teaching,  Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  taught ; tho  books  are  all 
20  religious.  Sewing  is  taught ; and  it  ia  the  particular  wish  of  the  clergyman’s  lady  that  the  girls 
should  be  instructed  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  work.  The  children  pay  Id.  each  per  week. 

The  salary  is  10/.  a-year;  there  is  no  house  or  other  allowance,  except  that  she  is  permitted 
to  take  private  scholars,  but  she  has  not  bad  any  up  to  tbisdme ; her  husband  keeps  the  boys’ 
school;  could  not  live  with  her  own  saJary.  There  are  48  girls  on  the  books;  on  an  average 
25  30  attend.  In  the  winter  the  attendance  is  better  because  uie  children  in  the  summer  go  out 
to  work. 

The  children  are  admitted  at  three  years  old ; they  leave  at  12  and  13,  some  younger. 

(Signed)  EuzAiiarH  Shkppard. 


CoUPARATtrs 

CONDITIOH. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
R.  D.Grainger^q . 

Wilts. 

Crisbldon. 

No.  880. 


No.  888.— Jawe  Walker,  11  years  old. 

30  Has  been  at  the  school  regularly  three  years.  Has  been  taught  reading  and  writing; 
ciphering  has  only  been  taught  since  last  July.  Is  taught  sewing;  is  to  be  instructed  m 
cutiing  out  and  fixing  the  work.  “To  return  into  Egypt”  is  to  go  back  into  Egypt;  “to 
search”  is  to  find  out. 

(Signed)  JaneWaltcer. 

35  No.  889. — Young  New,  12  years  old. 

Has  been  at  the  school,  off  and  on,  three  or  four  years.  In  the  summer  goes  to  work; 
leaves  off  at  six  or  seven  p.m.  ; if  there  were  an  evening  school  he  could  go  to  it  after  work. 
Forgets  in  the  summer  some  part  of  what  he  has  learnt  in  the  winter.  Goes  to  the  Sunday- 
school.  Is  taught  to  read  and  write,  not  to  cipher.  Does  not  know  the  meaning  of  “That 

40  ye  resist  not  evil.”  Does  not  know  the  meaning  of  “to  compel.”  Is  asked  questions  on  what 
he  reads ; sometimes  reads  at  night : he  has  some  books,  which  have  been  given  him  as  prizes 
in  the  school ; they  are  all  religious. 

(Signed)  Yound  New. 


No.  890.  Aoes  op  the  Senior  Class. 


45 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Mary  Marley 

. 15 

Charles  Jerrome  .... 

. 12 

Mary  Walker 

. 10 

William  Jefferies  .... 

. 9 

Mary  Nash 

. 10 

Robert  Reeves  ..... 

. 10 

Sarah  Miller 

. 8 

George  Archer 

. 9 

50 

Sarah  Webb 

. 9 

Joseph  Sweeper  .... 

. 7 

Mary  Nash 

. 10 

Thomas  Werrell  .... 

9 

Ellen  Baker  ..... 

. 10 

William  Marley  .... 

. 8 

Ann  Reeves 

. 11 

John  Fisher 

. 10 

Susannah  Waldron 

. 9 

Robert  Nash 

. 9 

55 

Elizabeth  Hancock  . . . 

. 8 

Henry  Deacon  .... 

. 14 

Matilda  Deacon  .... 

. 13 

Jane  Walker 

. 11 

Ann  Jefferies 

. 12 

Jane  Romans 

. 13 

60 

Sarali  Walker 

. 11 

WiNTERBOUBN,  KEAR  CaLNE,  WiLTS.  Wintbrboubn. 

No.  891.— For  the  following  statement  I am  indebted  to  Captain  Budd,  R.N.,  N»-  “*'• 

who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population. 

1.  The  parishes  in  this  neighlimuliood  ate,  tor  the  most  part,  provided  with  a Sunday  and 
65  weekly  school.  Those  weekly  schools  which  have  been  endowed  are  generally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children  in  readi^,  writing,  and  casting  accounts.  Those  supported  by  annual 
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fontributioiis  are  more  gpiicrallr  for  imtruc*ion  in  reading,  wnting,  sewing,  nnJ  other  useful 
work. 

2.  Bo\'s  begin  to  work  from  eight  yenrs  of  ago  to  10. 

3.  Girls  from  10  yuarR  of  age  to  l2. 

4.  Boys  are  first  employed  in  bird-keeping,  siibicqueiitly  as  assistants  in  the  stable,  and  then  ry 
as  plough-boys. 

5.  Girls  are  first  employed  in  bird-keeping,  assisting  at  the  thrashing-machine,  barn,  and 
subsCquentlv  in  weeding,  haymaking,  ami  other  agricultural  field-work. 

6.  Boys  and  girls  receive *at  first  li.  6d.  per  week,  and  rise  gradually,  boys  to  6f.  and  girls 

to  3j.  6t/.  per  week.  10 

7.  Rt^ilar  wages  of  men  9j.  iier  week,  .slmphcrds  and  carters  from  lOv.  to  1'2j.  per  week. 

8.  During  the  summer  months  (that  is,  from  Midsummer  to  September)  the  men  with 

families  are  at  piece-work,  hoeing,  mowing,  reaping,  Src.,  and  earn  from  15j.  to  20v.  per 
week,  and  when  employed  by  the  day  during  six  weelcs  in  the  harvest  have  1'2j.  per  week  and 
beer  during  their  work  in  ha'ymaking  and  harvest.  lo 

0.  'I’lie  w omen  receive  from  3j.  Gd.  to  4*.  per  week  day-work  lliroughout  the  year.  Tlio 
women  liave  an  advantage  in  assisting  in  the  piece-work,  and  also  with  their  children  from 
gleaning,  which  is  very  good  in  our, district. 

10.  In  this  parish  the  cottagers  have  from  13  to  -10  perches  of  ground,  at  the  cost  price  to 

the  tetiant,  with  every  assistance.  20 

11.  Honrs  of  work  are  from  sixo'clock  in  the  morning  till  sis  in  the  evening,  allowing  two 
liotirs  for  their  mciils.  In  the  winter,  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  allowing  one  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals. 

12.  Children  and  adults  have  verv  good  health. 


^VaRWU'KSUIKS. 

LEaMtXRTO.N. 
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Le.vminqton. 

Xo.  81)2. — December  27,  1841.  Mr.  0/d/ia»i,  farmer. 

Boys  on  an  average  are  not  of  any  use  till  they  are  about  10  years  old;  they  usually 
Iwgiu  as  plottgh-buys.  Only  a few  girls  are  occupied  in  agricultural  labour  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  summer  stwnc  women  are  employed  at  haymaking,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  '.hem 
to  reap  at  the  hanest. 

The  boys  (who  can  reatl,  but  cannot  usually  write  or  cast  accounts)  begin  with  2.r,6rf.  or  3j. 
a-weok.  Farming  men  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  town, 
get  Iv.  or  '2s.  a-wcek  moro  than  elsewhere.  Able-bodied  labourers  arc  paid  T2v. ; a few  miles 
off  the  wages  are  from  to  IOj.  a-week.  In  the  corn-harvest  there  is  generally  a inonlh 
during  which  tho  men,  but  not  the  bo3's,  get  extra  wages.  At  that  time  a gmxl  hand  would 
earn  IS.^-.  ami  his  beer  per  week. 

In  the  winter  the  men  and  boys  come  at  six  A.M.,  and  leave  off  at  dark  ; in  the  summer  they 
come  at  six  a.m.,  and  leave  at  six  I'.m. 

Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  or  less  for  dinner  are  allowed.  A short  time  is 
also  taken  at  lunch  and  at  four  o’clock. 

The  present  wages,  with  the  help  of  a garden,  which  is  a comnnon  allowance  in  this  part, 
will  enable  a well-conducted  and  steady  man  to  bring  up  a family,  if  not  very  large,  in  comfort. 

(Signed)  Thojias  Oldham. 


LaxK  WooTTox.  Leek  Woottok,  near  Kenilworth. 

No.  83D.  No.  893. — December  29,  1S41.  Mr.  Jo//?z  45 

Is  a farmer.  In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  usual  for  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school ; the 
former  from  about  six  to  nine  years  of  age ; the  latter  from  six  to  twelve ; they  cau  generally 
read  tolerably  well;  the  majority  are  also  taught  to  write. 

Boys  begin  to  work  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  about  twelve  are  generally  occu- 
pied at  boine  whilst  the  mother  is  at  field-work ; some  girls  also  go  to  oui'-door  woi  lc  belbre  50 
they  go  to  service. 

Lads  and  girls  at  first  receive  3tl.  or  4d.  a-dny,  and  are  gradually  raised  till  at  about  15 
they  liaru,  us  a m'aximuTD,  6d.  a-d'dy. 

It  is  ctismmary  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  to  hire  youths  at  15  or  16  by  the  j'car  ; 
(hey  reside  in  tho  iiouses  of  their  employers,  and  have  board  and  from  50.v.  to  SI.  wages  55 
a-year;  iltese  wages  progressing  according  to  the  value  of  the  servant  to  15/.  a-year.  t’e- 
mule  servants,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  at  Leamington,  Src.,  receive  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  high  wages  as  the  men.  When  married  able-bodied  men  earn  about  9j.  or  10«.  a-week 
regular  wages.  Women  have  6cl.  a-day,  without  beer. 

I’hc  best  labourers  earn  ll.f.  per  week.  One  month  is  the  average  lime  of  the  harvest,  50 
during  which  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  receive  extra  wagc.s,  amounting,  with  allow- 
ances of  food,  to  about  double  the  ordinary  earnings. 

In  the  winter  the  hours  are  from  7 a.m.  till  dark,  perhaps  5 p.m.  ; in  the  summer  from 
G A.M.  to  6 P.M.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Witness  has  several  cottages  which  he  lets  to  the  men;  he  never  charges  more  than  Is.  55 
a-week,  unless  the  garden  is  larger  than  usual.  It  is  a general  practice  among  the  farmers 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  to  allot  to  each  labourer  land  sufficient  to  grow  from 
eight  to  twelve  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  is  eitbev  given  gratuitously  or  at  a very  low  charge. 
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Is  of  opioion  that  this  plan  has  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  results.  The  labourers  in 
this  neighbourhood  are,  he  thinics,  as  well  conducted  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  agricultural  population  receive  here  much  assistance  in  the  winterfrom  charitable 
donations.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  during  the  present  year,  1841,  each  family  has 
5 received  considerable  help  in  clothing  and  coals. 

Steady  and  well  conducted  men  are  able  to  live  in  comfort  with  the  present  wages. 

Possessing  houses  in  Coventry,  and  also  having  paid  attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
mechanics  ^o  are  his  tenants,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  state  with  ♦hnt  of 
the  agricultural  labourers;  is  quite  convinced  ^at  as  regards  everything  relating  to  general 
10  comfort,  the  former  are  in  a much  worse  condition  man  the  latter.  The  cluldren  in 
Coventry  especially  suffer,  a considerable  part  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  who,  having  been  from  youth  engaged  in  the  workshops,  have 
no  knowledge  of  domestic  economy. 

(Signed)  Jobk  Borbort. 

15  No.  894. — Dec.  30,  1841.  Mr.  Frederick  Webb- 

Has  been  master  of  the  boys’  national  school  at  Leek  Wootton  three  years.  Was  previously 
gardener  to  a gentleman,  who  having  died  he  was  thrown  out  of  a situation,  and  then  became 
master.  Reamng,  writing,  and  accounts  are  taught ; the  girls  are  taught  needlework  and 
knitting  ; the  elder  girls  are  also  instructed  in  cutting  out.  The  boys  do  not  pw  anything ; 
20  the  giins  pay  2d.  a«week  for  learning  needlework.  Witness  has  a house  aod  oO/.  a-year  ; 
his  wife  is  mistress,  and  has  only  the  children’s  pence.  No  particular  system  of  teaching  is 
adopted  ; is  not  acquainted  with  any  system. 

Ine  c^dren  are  admitted  at  five  years,  provided  they  know  their  letters ; there  is  no  in- 
fant-school in  the  village.  Tliey  are  allowed  to  stay  till  10,  but  they  may  remain  longer  if 
*25  they  get  no  work,  and  a few  do  avail  themselves  of  mis  privilege.  On  an  average  the  boya 
leave  to  go  to  work  at  nine  yeai-s  of  age ; the  girls  rather  later.  After  the  children  leave  the 
day  school  they  generally  attend  the  Sunday-school  till  the  age  of  11,  when  many  go  into 
service  : on  the  Sxmdays  reading  is  taught.  In  the  summer  many  of  the  elder  boys  ain  girls 
go  to  work  in  the  harvest.  See. when  th^  come  hack  finds  they  baVe  lost  a great  deal  of  what 
SO  mey  bad  learnt ; " it  is  astonisiting  what  they  will  lose  in  a short  time.” 

(Signed)  FaBDERtCK  Webb. 

No.  895. — Rhoda  MUh,  12  years  old. 

Can  read  and  write,  and  knows  a little  arithmetic;  9 times  7 are  63.  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Does  not  know  what  Jerusalem  is.  Her  fiitber  is  a shoemaker ; 
35  her  mother  does  not  go  out  to  work,  Does  not  know  when  she  is  to  leave  school. 

— - .. (Signed)  Rhoda  Mills. 


COUPAB^TIVB 
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No.  896. — Leek  "VVootton  School. 


Girls. 

Rhoda  Mills  . . 

Elizabeth  Spires 
E.  Tandy 
Anne  White 
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10 

10 
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Hampton  Lucy,  Warwickshire. 


Hakpton  Lucy, 


No.  897.— January  7,  1842.  Statement  of  Mr.  Rarnes,  fai-mer. 

What  is  the  extent  of  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  ? — Write  and  cast  accounts  in  my 
parish,  and  the  three  adjoining  parishes. 

At  what  age  do  boys  begin  to  work  in  agricultural  labour? — Generally  at  about  eight  years 
50  of  age. 

At  what  age  do  girls  begin  to  work? — At  about  ten  years  of  age. 

What  are  Sic  regular  wages  of  men  ? — If  able-bodied  men  IOj.  per  week,  if  inferior  about  8^. 

.What  are  the  regular  wages  of  women? — 3j.  per  week  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
3s.  6d.  the  other  six  months ; in  harvest  time  we  give  them  9s.  per  week  ; but  few  hare  them 
55  here,  and  those  that  are  not  employed  go  gleaning  com. 

What  are  the  regular  wagra  of  boys  and  girls? — 2s.  per  week,  and  after  they  have  served 
one  year  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Vr^at  advantages  do  the  men,  women,  and  children  have  at  harvest  or  other  times? — The 
men  get  U.  per  week  for  harv«t  month,  and  the  women  and  children  go  gleaning  com. 

60  Have  the  labourers  gardens  with  their  cottages  ?— Most  of  them  have  sufficient  to  ctow  a 
little  vegetables,  but  not  sufficient  to  grow  potatoes ; they  generally  rent  a piece  of  fend  to 
grow  potatoes,  otherwise  their  master  gives  tnem  a little  to  grow  about  20  bushels. 


Eltham,  Kent. 

No.  898.— January  3,  1842.  Statement  of  Mr.  Raniei  Tackkc.m,  farmer. 

65  What  is  the  extent  of  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  ?— Most  of  the  children  can  read,  and 
some  few  can  write  and  cast  accounts. 

[/]  2S 


No.  897. 


ICaxT. 

ELTnAtf. 

No.  898. 
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COMPABATITK 

CoiflMTiOti. 

Evidence 
collected  by 
S.D.Graingn-,^«{- 

Kbxt. 

ElthaM. 

No.  83“. 


At  what  age  do  boys  begin  to  work  in  agricultural  labonr? — At  seven  years. 

What  is  the  first  employmeDt  of  boys  ? — Keeping  birds  off  the  com  and  mindiTig  pigs. 

What  are  the  wages  of  boys  at  first,  and  how  are  they  raised  afterwards? — ^From  to  6d. 

per  day,  and  afterwards  they  are  raised  according  to  age  and  ability. 

What  are  the  regular -vages  of  men  and  women? — Men  from  12».  to  15r.  per  week;  -5 
women  from  6a.  to  7j. 

Have  the  labourers  gardens  with  their  cottages  ? — Very  few  have  gardens. 

What  are  the  hours  of  work  ? — From  daylight  to  dark  in  the  winter,  and  from  six  to  six  in 
the  summer. 

What  time  is  allowed  for  meals  ? — Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  <finner.  10 


N.B.  During  harvest  the  people  have  some  extra  wages,  and  also 
but  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  lessens  materially  this  benefit. 


allowance  of  beer; 


.1 


..  .. 
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